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TWO INTRODUCTORY gHAPTERU surrounded by a high hedge. Through this 

* verdant barrier glimpses might be caught of 

the parterres of flowers arranged with a neat- 
lliisr inttioduciori chapter. ness and cultivated with a care that denoted | 

Is the neighbourhood of the ancient citj r of the supervision of feminine taste ; and no 
• Canterbury, there stood some years ago a beauti- stranger passing that way during the season 
; ul little cottage in the midst of a garden when Flora is wont to deck the earth with the 


WEST INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 
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Weliest and richest hues, could fa.il to jkiusc, at 
least for a few moments, and contemplate that 
picturesque spot. 

Iiut olt- times the interest of the .scene was 
enhanced Uy the presence of two charming 
female forms, moving along the gravel walks, 
and aHonling in the simplicity of their attire a 
striking contrast in the pomp and gaud of the 
tulipsj the datludils, the pinks, the ruses, and 
peonies, which margined their path. 

The'.tw.a beautiful creatures just alluded to 
were sisters— and they were likewise orphans. 
Their parents they had never known : «,ut in 
that cottage they had been reared from their in* 
fancy by an allcctiouate aunt who fostered them 
with a maternal care. From this relative they 
had learnt that they' were horn in Jaindon : but 
.their earliest reminiscences were iissociated only 
with their present picturesque though humble 
abode. Their father, they were informed, was 
an otlieer in the army who had been killed in 
the Flemish campaigns in 1 7!J(i : and this inci- 
dent, it appeared, had produced such a shock 
upon the mind of their mother, who was still in 
her confinement with the younger girl when 
the sad intelligence reached her, that she died 
of a broken la-art. Thus was it that tiic care of 
the orphans had devolved upuu their deceased 
father'd sister, Miss Stanley— a maiden lady, 
with but a limited income. The cottage near 
Canterbury, where she dwelt, was however her 
own property : and as she was a woman of 
frugal habits, she had managed to ensure the 
advantages of a good education for her two 
nieces. 

Ju the ages of the sisters there was a differ- 
ence of about twenty months: but in their 
personal appearance there was a great discre- 
pancy. < ’hint, the elder, was a splendid creature 
— remarkably precocious in the expanding 
richness of her form, and looking two or three 
years older than she really was : whereas Louisa 
the younger, was of nymph-like beauty and 
sylpliid grace which invested her with au air of 
childish sweetness and charming simplicity. A 
similar contrast existed with regard to their 
minds, their tastes, and their pursuits, although 
they laid keen subjected to the same influences 
in respect to training and education : but it was 
nevertheless a fact that while Clara was fond of 
Ksuunces anil love-tales, Louisa's favourite 
rfeadiug was the highest standard poerty, and 
I woks calculated to improve and strengthen 
the understanding. Moreover, the elder sister 
was somewliat indolent in her habits, and dis- 
liked needle-work : whereas Louisa could nut 
bear to be unoccupied, and was always busied 
with her books, her dowers, her music, 
or her needle. There was also a tinge of sel- 
iishne.-s atnl egoism in Clara's disposition, which 
had peeped forth in her chiUlhuud and become 
decidedly perceptible in her girlhood, although 
the mode of life in which she was reared was 
too regular, simple, and unartilicial to develop 
that sentiment completely. Hut, on the other 


hand, Louisa w;is all artless . generosity and 
ingenuous good-nature— the purity of her 
thoughts reflecting in the amiability of her 
manners, and the innocence of her soul shining 
in Iter looks and penetrating all her actions. 

In unruffled tranquility had passed the exist- 
ence of these lovely beings until Clan: had at- 
tained the age of nineteen and Louisa was 
consequently a few mouths past that of 
seventeen. Then did a terrible calamity befall 
the orphans— a blow which struck all the more 
suverely inasmuch as it came with such cruel 
abruptness. This was not the death— but 
purhaps the worse than death — of their aunt, 
who was suddenly stricken with a paralysis 
that deprived her of the faculty of speech and 
prostrated the powers of her reason. The 
ablest professional assistance that Canterbury 
could ull'ord, was called in : but no mitigation 
of the misfortune resulted from the talent, skill 
and attention bestowed upon the case and, 
though the aunt's life was pronounced beyond 
any immediate danger, she nevertheless lived 
as it were without the sense of existence — dumb 
as the inferior beings of the creation, and with 
the mind’s lamp extinguished apparently for 
ever. 

Some months elapsed— and so lung as the mo- 
ney lasted which the sisters found in their 
unfortunate relative's writing desk, they did not 
give themselves much thought as to pecuniary 
matters. Clara’s indolence threw upon Louisa 
the principal charge of the household arrange- 
incuts : and the younger sister’s economy— a 
habit derived from her aunt’s example — made 
the immediate resources endure as long as pos- 
sible. iiut one morning, when Louisa gave the 
female servant the last guinea to change, the 
young maiden was for the iirst time troubled as 
to the source of future supplies. She communi- 
cated the case of her perplexity to Clara, 
who suggested the prudence of examining the 
aunt’s private papers in order to ascertain 
whence her income was deprived. This step 
was accordingly adopted : but nothing was 
found in the writing-desk at all calculated to 
assist the orphans out of their dilemma. Louisa 
however recollected that her aunt was in the 
habit of paying an occasional visit to a bank 
in Canterbury ; and pitting on her bonneut 
and scarf, she at once rupaired to that establish- 
ment to make the inquiries which circumstances 
suggested. The banker received the young 
maiden with kindness, and informed her tliat 
Miss Stanley, the aunt, laid been in the habit of 
drawing every half-year for sixty pounds upon 
a certain Mr. lieckford who resided in London 
and who had invariably honoured the draughts : 
but wlio Mr. lieekfora was or what claim the 
aunt had upon him, the banker was totally 
unable to state. He however undertook to 
write to that geutleman and describe the cala- 
mity which had reduced Miss Stanley to a 
condition of worse than childish helplessness. 

lu a few days Louisa called at the bank again ; 
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and to her joy she learnt that a letter had been 
received from London, containing favourable 
intelligence. In that response Mr. Beckford 
brief ! y expressed his sorrow at the aunt’s mis- 
fortune, and undertook to honour thenceforth 
the joint draught of the two nieces for the 
same half-yearly sum as before. 

Eighteen months now passed away without 
anv 'incident worthy of record : but at the 
end of this period the usual draught drawn 
bv the sisters upon Mr. Backford was returned 
unpaid from the London banker through the 
Canterbury one. The words, “No instructions 
to cash this cheque,” seemed to indicate some 
oversight on Mr. Beckford’s part ; and Louisa 
accordingly wrote to him. But her letter re- 
mained without an answer ; and a second, third, 
and fourth epistle experienced the same unac- 
countable and alarming silence. The Canter- 
bury banker considerately offered to get his 
London agent to call upon Mr. Backford : but 
the London banker never took .'m 3 ' notice of 
the application. In fine, several weeks passed 
without enabling the orphans to elicit any satis- 
. factov intelligence concerning the matter; and 
• were* it not for Louisa’s economies and savings, 
they would have been plunged into the most 
serious embarrassments. As it was, however, 
they saw the immediate necessity of adopting 
some measure to ascertain the cause of Mr. 
Beckforcl’s silence ; and, after a long delibera- 
tion, the young ladies could arrive at no other 
conclusion than that one of them must proceed 
to London. 

The moment this step was determined upon, 
Clara sprang from the arm-chair in which she 
had been indolently half-reclining, and volun- 
teered to undertake the journey ; alleging that 
as she was the elder it was her duty to encoun- 
ter an} r perils attendant thereon. She likewise 
observed that as Louisa was so well acquainted 
with the household duties and was moreover 
accustomed to 1 / Inister to their poor afllicted 
aunt, it was in l-very respect advisable for her 
to remain at home. The younger sister offered 
no objection to this reasoning ; and an inside 
place having been secured in the stage-coach 
for the following day, Clara made her little 
preparations for departure. 

The 3 'ou ig lad}' was not indolent now. A 
remarkable spirit of activity seemed suddenly 
to have inspired that form which looked so 
softly voluptuous and so sensuously lazy as it 
lolled in the arm-chair. To tell the truth, 
Clara experienced a secret and unknown joy at 
the thought of visiting Loudon — that city of 
which she had heard her aunt speak at times, 
and of which she had read such exciting ac- 
counts in novels and love-tales. She was how- 
ever ashamed of herself for g ing way to this 
sensation of pleasure, undefir ;d though it were ; 
— and when she beheld her afflicted aunt, 

' and then turned her eyes towards her fair 
young sister — when she saw that unfortunate 
relative gazing on vacancy with dull and 


meaningless look, and when she observed 
the cristal tears trickling down the damask 
surface of Louisa’s cheeks, — Clara was stricken 
with remorse to think that she should even for 
a single moment have rejoiced at the prospect 
of leaving the home which contained all she 
had near or dear to her upon earth. 

It was in the month of July, 1814, that Clara 
Stanley was thus called upon by circumstances 
to undertake a journey to London. She was 
now twenty-one years of age, and assuredly 
was as magnificent a creature as the sun ever 
shone upon. Louisa was a little more than 
nineteen ; and her enchanting beauty was 
combined with so gentle and winning a grace 
that the most brutal ruffian in the universe 
could not have injured a hair of that lovely 
being’s head. The appearance of the elder sis- 
ter was calculated to ravish and enthral the 
senses— that of the younger to captivate the 
mind. Clara had a look that was amorous and 
languishing : but artless innocence, sate en- 
throned on Louisas brow and beamed in every 
glance that flashed from her eyes. The former 
was endowed with woman’s softest and most 
seducing charms : the latter was the imperson- 
ation of candour and purity. 

Such were the two beings who stood, on a 
July morning, at the door of the cottage to 
breathe a few last fond words in each other’s 
ears and exchange the farewell kiss. The 
weather was superb : the earth was already 
flooded with the burnished glory that poured 
from the eastern horizon and the flowers 
were expanding to the god of day— some in the 
splendour of their pomp — others in the delicacy 
of their beauty. In the shade formed by the 
evergreens and larger plants, the dew-drops 
still hung impended to the pink, the lily, and 
the rose — like tears upon beauty’s cheek, where 
the tints expressing each transient emotion are 
so exquisite in their blendings. But where the 
sun-beams shone full upon emerald leaf and 
variegated flower, the .morning’s freshness had 
exhaled away ; and the golden air was becom- 
ing heavy and faint with perfume. 

Beneath the mingling honey-suckles and roses 
which covered the cottage portico and formed a 
natural canopy that far outvied the velvet gaud 
which spreads above the thrones of kings, — the 
sisters— stood — to--say - their last farewells. 
Louisa’s grief was enhanced b} r a presentiment 
of evil for which she could not account, and 
whicke she could not shake off. It appeared to 
her as if she were embracing her sister for the 
last time,— as if they were separating, not for j 
da}'s only, but for months and years — perhaps 
for ever ! Clara was astonished and distressed 
at the wildness of Louisa’s sorrow, which par- 
took of the nature of a rending anguish _ and 
deep "despair : but when the young maiden, 
amidst passionate sobs and deluging tears re- 
vealed the presentiment which thus tortured 
her, the elder sister shuddered as if she had just 
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■ revived tin* explanation of a misgivin" which | edifiv**. or a superb simp would attract her gaze! 

■ hud likcwii..: sprung up in h*‘r tiw;i mind. __ { — and thus was Inn* mind diverted from un- 

I Hut at length they parted: y.-s— they pirL*d — : pie* i-.ant ivth-eti to*. 

I Clara bring «.*nmp-.*H\*tl to tear ii*.*rs*df .".war from j The h::t*K»ii*v-co.f;h entered Hanover Square 


person 


the loved one wlm had just ;;i*ne forth Sir. Beckford was known at the house, which 
as it were upon the wide world for the fnvt indeed was the mansion of Sir Archibald Mai- 
time I vent, a lnitmet. Clara was bewildered and 

The coach odice in C.interlmry was reached— knew not what to think. She was certain, bu- 
the box containin'' Clara’s necessaries was vend all possibility, of mistake, that the 
placed on the ro*>f of the vehicle— and the draughts which herself and Louisa had jointly 
young lady, having taken her piece inside, bade drawn for the last eighteen months, were ad- 
the iuaid-scrv.int gnod-bve. Away rolled the dressed to Ml*. Beckford, No. iO, Hanover 


liar object which marked her dweliing-plarc family in the Sijuare, and that there was no 
was thus lost in th<> distune*, she felt as if an house in the occupancy of a Mr. Beckford. 
immeasurable gulf bail sadJ'-ulv yawned bet- l.'latw inquired wether "any let ten; addressed 
ween herself and the luune which *d.e had just to Mr. Bickford had over been received at No. 
left— and her tears flowed freely. But her £ 0 : but to this qnerj* the man unhesitatingly 
fellow-travellers, who luppened to be kind- ret timed a negative. 

hearted _ and worthy peopl**, jifollered tlieir . The young lady was utterly at a loss what 
consolations and one of them began to expa- course to pursue or what conjecture to form, 
tiate so (•nthusiastir.illy upon the w.md. r-\ the B.it feeling the absolute necessity of siftfii.r 
bustle, ami the gaiety of Lundi-tt. that t'lnra the matter to the very bottom, she* begged the 
forgot her grief in the interest with whi *h •he servant to obtain for her a few minutes' inter- 
listened to his remarks. view with Sir Archibald Malvern. To this 

Jt was not until late in the evening tint the n quest the man replied that his master was 
coach filtered London : ami although the dim not at home— that lu* had been absent for some 
oil-lamp-, nllbrdcd but an impi*rfe> t view of the weeks— and that it appeared quite uncertain 
streets through which tin* vehicle p '-svd in its when lie would return : then, after a pause, ho 
progress towards tirneevlinreh Stn-t, vet < ’lain added that Sir Arehiltald’s son, Mr. valentine 
was delighted, astonished, and bewildered by .Malvern, was within and would no doubt see 


to pass tin* night. _ was shown, when a tall, slender, handsome 

Lirlv ill the morning she ru«p -dies.-ed her- young gentleman, about two-nnd-twentv years 
self, with the utmost ear.*, in her best apparel - of age, made his appearance. A. profound 
and, having partak-n of breakfast, procured a melaiicholv .shaded his countenance : and when 
hackney-coach lo convey her to tin* V,V; KmL he spoke liis voice, naturally full of masculine 
Tim driver was in.»tni*.*ted to pm.-' i d to Mr. melody, was marked hy the accents of a deep 
IS'ofcfnmV, No. go. Hun »vi*r Squaiv ;.uml wbiin sorrow. Altogether, his appearance and his 
threading all the v.irin*i- stiy ;» through v.-ln.-h on liners were calculated to inspire a sincere 
>T was nec.-Miy topi fi-i : i: ul .1:1 .ip>.r- f-*ling of inii-re.-t and excite einotions of trim 


t unity ot jmigmg h.e.v mr lb** d.-- *npti.ois -yinintlir in ha, Mmlf. 

h id heard and read of I, iiid*oi wen- ln-cd upon Tfii. young gentleman was Valentine afal- ■ 
truth, hi so:m.* if.p.wt*. .-'e* v. i . di-ipp im-d vein: and he h.ni aiivadv ii-ard from the i 
--but in otiier-* -lr* W8« iiiy: bail s-itbii-d li-iar*:!? the !■■*: mi**- of tin* inquiries which' 
and altogether sh« i*..alu not cun-mi from flare had b-i-n making. B-.u. h.. was unable 
i 1 1**1 **■»’! I til" l:iCl :l»V. v.vll ] * f,» r-Mit-Vf* !n»lwif a ■ 


i-r lovin;: Mstei : b*:t !Ii« next imuiicti: some Valentine was nevertheless so much absorbed i 
b: *lii tilt i“ini|jige ila.-li'.ng by. ora h-iiHi-..::ie j in his own sorrow whatever they were, that I 
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he did not seek to protract his interview with 
her ; — and she had too much good taste to re- 
main' any longer than was necessary. She ac- 
cordingly took her leave but Valentine in- 
sisted upon handing her into the vehicle — 
and it struck her that he regarded her 
with a- feeling of compassion and interest 
as she bowed to him from the window of the 
coach in acknowledgment of his polite atten- 
tion. 

What plan was she now to adopt ? One 
course alone remained : and that was to call 
upon the bankers through whom Mr. Beckford 
had been wont to remit the half-yearly stipend 
to the Canterbury agent. Thither she accord- 
ingly directed tiie coachman to proceed ; and 
in a quarter of an hour the vehicle stopped 
again. She alighted— entered the vast bank- 
ing establishment of an eminent firm at the 
West End — and made the requisite inquiry. 
The only answer she could obtain "as to the 
effect that it was perfectly true the money had 
been for some years remitted through that 
bank — but that Mr. Beckford himself was al- 
together unkhown there — that he had no ac- 
count at the establishment — and that the cash 
to meet the half-yearly draughts, had on each 
occasion been brought by a ticket-porter or 
some other stranger of whom tire clerks took 
no particular notice. 

• We need hardly observe that Clara Stanley 
quitted the bank in despair. Her last hope 
was gone— and it seemed too painfully certain 
that everything which regarded Mr. Beckford 
was involved in the darkest, deepest, most un- 
accountable mystery. There was no alterna- 
tive out to hasten back to Canterbury and bear 
the sad intelligence to poor Louisa,— the intel- 
ligence that her mission had failed, and that 
the only hope which stood between them and 
beggary was annihilated 1 

Shell was the harrowing reflection that occu 
pied poor Clara Stanley as she rode back in the 
hackney-coach to the Cross Keys in Grace- 
church' Street. On reaching the tavern she 
dismissed the vehicle and made inquiries rela- 
tive to the hours at which the stages started 
for Canterbury. She was directed to the book- 
ing office close at hand : but short though the 
distance was, she was annoyed by an' ill-look- 
ing, shabbily-dressed fellow, who pushed rudely 
two or three times against her. She was there- 
fore glad when she crossed the threshold of the 
coach -office ; and having engaged a place inside 
the first stage that was to start on the morrow, 
she felt for her , purse to pay the deposit. But 
behold ! her money was gone — and it instanta- 
neously flashed to her mind that she had been 
robbed by the ruffian whose rudeness had so 
much annoyed her. \ 

Driven almost to madness by this new cala- 
ruitjq the poor young lady rushed from the 
coach-office in pursuit of the villain ; _ and, in 
her inexperience of London, she fancied that 
she might overtake him. . But she had not 


sped many juirds along the crowded street, 
when her natural good sense, breaking in upon 
the confusion of her ideas, convinced her of the 
utter hopelessness of hei' endeavour to catch 
the pick-pocket in such a labyrinth as London ; 
— and in a mood of the deepest despondency, 
she paused to reflect what course she should 
pursue. 

At this juncture she was accosted by an 
elderly female whese good apparel, matronty 
demeanour, and urbane address constituted a 
sufficient guarantee for her respectability in 
the estimation of the inexperienced Clara Stan- 
ley ; — and in answer to the questions which 
were put to her, in a voice of compassionate in- 
terest, the young lady unhesitatingly revealed 
all the causes of her perplexity. 

But what followed from this confiding frank- 
ness on her part ?— was that elderly female a 
friend whom heaven had raised up to protect 
the maiden, or a wretch whom hell had prompt- 
ed to lead her to destruction ? 

The solntion 4 of the mystery will develop it- 
self hereafter. 


SECOND I XTP.O DUCTOUY CHAPTER. . 

Let the reader bear in mind that the visit of 
Clara Stanley to London occurred in the middle 
of July, 1814. The scene which we are about to 
record took place a few weeks earlier : — name 
y, at the beginning of June in the same year. 
" It was eleven o’clock at night ; and a lady 
sate alone in her bed-chamber, at a beautiful 
villa situated a short distance from London, in 
the neighbourhood of Blacklieath. 

This lady was four or five and twenty years 
of age, and of remarkable beauty. Her toilette 
was arranged for the night : her heir was con- 
fined beneath an elegant lace cap — her superb 
form was enveloped in a loose wrapper the 
snowy whiteness of which was not more stainless 
than the swelling bosom which it half revealed 
— and her naked feet were thrust into red 
morocco slippers. But though thus prepared to 
retire to rest — though her maid was dismissed 
for the night - and though the ‘ chamber-door 
was carefully locked, — yet did the lady remain 
seated in an arm-chair, with the lamp burning 
on the table in the middle of the apart 
inent. 

This chamber was spacious and elegantly 
furnished. It was upon the first floor, and had 
one large bow-window looking upon the beau- 
tiful grounds in the rniddst of which the villa, 
which stood detached from any other ho.use. 
was situated. Opening from the bed-chamber 
was a bath-room, which likewise served as a 
dressing-closet for the master of the mansion 
a circumstance that was denoted by the shaving 
apparatus and other articles of the male toil- 
| ette which were scattered about. The bath it- 
I self was not sunk in the floor, but was raised 
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p'pon it ; and there was a large Iumvv lid to 
[cover it when not in use. 
i Having glanced at tiie.se particulars, we must 
'return to the lady, who still remained seated 
in the bed-chamber, hut witii an air of listen- 
er! attention. Presently there was a noise as 
of some light gravel thrown up at the window ; 
and the countenance of the fair one became all 
in a moment animated with joy. A rich crimson 
flush spread, like a stream of lava, over her face 
—her neck— her very iiosnm and the volup- 

tuous flood of light poured into her magnificent 
eves. Starting from her seat, she extinguished 
the lamp— opened the casement— and then took 
from .a drawer a ladder made of silken cord. 
Having fastened one end to a strong iron bar 
which was used to secure the shutters when 
dosed, she gently lowered the ladder out of the 
window. All thin was tin* work of a few mo- 
incuts ; and the proceeding was accomplished 
witii as much noiseless precaution as celerity. 

The lady had placed the iron liar in sncii a 
manner that the ends rested against the upright 
joints of the window-frame : and as the silken 
cord was strongly knitted, the means of ascent 
to the chamber were thus rendered perfectly 
safe. The moon was shining— the niglit was 
clear, calm, and beautiful : but the villa stood so 
far from the main road that mi one passing 
aloug it could have observed what was taking 
place at the open window, now that the lamp 
was extinguished inside the room. 

In a few moments after the silken ladder was 
lowered front the casement, a gentleman ascend- 
ed and made hia entry into the apartment The 
ladder was instantaneously drawn up —the win- 
dow was closed— and the lady, and her lover 
were locked in a fond embrace. 

* 'Vehave already said that she was ravishingly 
'A vautiful : we must now observe that the "en- 
'f tlcinan was remarkably handsome and of a Tine 
commanding figure. Up was perhaps as much 
as forty-three or forty-four years of age — lint 
Ins appearance was that of a man considerably 
younger : for bis hair was black as jet, without 
a single streak of silver — bis teeth were superb 
—and ms noble brow was as smooth and free 
from wrinkles as that of the Bclvidere Apollo. 
Anil Ins Vails mic of those full rirh voices which, 
when breathin'; the accents of love anil the 
vowH of passion, no woman can hear without an 
emotion — scarcely with impunity. His manners, 
too, were. fascinating to a degree— his conversa- 
liuii was invested with all tin- i-liarms that a 
mil hunt intellect could s'ljiplv — and his expe- 
rience of human nature rendered him an adept 
in the practice of all those little artifices which 
are too well calculated to secure and rivet the 
auectMiis of a lender, weak, and confiding wo- 
man. 

It was uot extraordinary, then, if this gentle- 
man, so handsome in person and so polished in 
iiumicr.t, .*h mi hi h:ivo won iho low of si so 

maur years younger than himself. And that 
she rfirf love him— fervidly, fondly, adoringly— 


was evidenced by the impassioned warmth of 
the embrace and the glowing ardour of the 
caresses wherewith she welcomed him. 

“ At length we meet again, my well beloved,” 
said, in the most melting accents of that voice 

ill'll Sl‘l>niiv1 tfm Ilint flilult in».v I. ... .^..1 
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which seemed to sink deep into luu soul every 
time she heard it. “It is an age since last! 
pressed thee in my arms and experienced 
paradise in the rapturous enjovment of thy 
kisses I” 

" ^ w — two long months since last we met in 
srt'iv/," returned the lady : “and no two years 
of iny life ever seemed longer! liut/ie," she 
added, evidently alluding to her husband, to 
breathe even whose name would hare appeared 
to her a desecration of this love which, criminal 
though it were, was so inefliibly sweet in com 
panson with any feeling she would possiblv en- 
tertain towards that hsub.md,— “ but /,'* lias 
been so much at home lately that I began to 
fear he bad growu uxorious and intended to tie 
liimsclf to my aprop-stringa.” 

“ But at length he lias ntforded us airoppor- 
tumty of meeting again 1” said the lover, as lie 
contemplated with unfeigned rapture that 
splendid countenance upon which the slanting 
moon-beams fell through the casement. “ Oh ! 
you cannot imagine the joy which filled my 
heart this morning when I received your dear 
note telling me that your husband wns to bo 
absent for two days 1 Would to heaven that he 
might never return 1 But all day long I have 
been tormented with the fear that lie might 
change ins intention — that he might remain at 
homo— —and it was not until the moment that 
I reached the boundary-wall of the garden ere 
ndw and saw the signal-lamp burning in l'our 
chamber— Mis chamber, dearest, where I am at 
length able to fold you once more in my awns- 

Bnt at the instant that the lips of the lady 
and her lover met in another burning, impas- 
sioned kiss, a furious knocking at the door and 
ringing of the house-bell startled them terribly 
ind filled ’ — - 


and filled their souls witii consternation. 

“Mv husband cried the lady in. despair. 

O (rod . if lie should suspect— if his Absence 

P rutexfc he will kill me— he 

will kill me ! ' , 

“(.outage, dearest — courage !" said her para- 
mour, summoning all his presence 'of mind to 
lus aid. It is impossible that he can have dis- 
covered any thing our precautions have been 

too well taken. 

i uy Moved— you must 
fly! exclaimed the lady. “Ah! the house- 
hold is already disturbed the footman is 

descending to open the front door .Uy God* 

in a few moments it will be too late '• 

Conceal nu* somewhere, dearest — anywhere 
and let us trust to clumce !” said the lover, as 
he sustained Ins terrified mistress in his arms 
and endeavoured to reassure her with the fon- 
dest caresses. 

“Conceal you 1 — where T’ she murmured in 


utter bewilderment : than, as a thought flashed The lady accordingly summoned her maid— 
to her mind, site said in a rapid whisper, “Ah ! for the entire household was now tip and stirr- 

I recollect- come — the bath-room . ing : and in a Few tniuutes both the bed-chain* 

“Yes— in the bath itself," observed the lover, bar and the bath-room were thrown int-o the 
j catching jo; fully at the idea : “ and when hr is confusion invariably attendant on hurried pre- 
- fast asleep, you can give me my release." partitions for travelling. Trunks, band-boxes, 

The arrauginent was instantly carried into and portmanteaus were brought in — clothes 
effect. The guilty pair exchanged one fond were scattered about — cupboards and drawers 
rapid kiss— tin* lover then concealed himself in emptied of their contents. The lady purposely 
the bath— and the lady closed the lid upon caused her own trunk to be placod.upon tbe 
hint. bath while it was being packed, so that there 

Scarcely was this done, when rapid steps might he no chance of the lid’s removal by any 
were heard ascending the stairs : and the lady, accident until after the departure— and then, 
having lighted the lamp, unlocked the door of the frail one hoped, her lover would have an 


the lamp, unlocked the door of the frail one hoped, her lover would have an 

This was a fearful moment of opportunity of liberating himself. 

error for her — and she trembled As a matter of course tbe ladv hurried her 


her chamber. This was n fearful moment of 
.suspense and terror for her— and she trembled 
to meet the looks of her husband who was 
approaching. But a few words which he inl- 


and was too anxious to start, to create nnv 
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mediately uttered in a kind tone, suddenly delay on his side. The carringe drove rouud to 
relieved her of those excruciating alarms : mid the front door — the boxes were speedily stropp- 
slie hastily inquired wliat had happened to cd upon the roof — the valet and the maid who 
bring him home sooner than he had int'ended. were to accompany their innstcr and mistress, 
“ I >o not be frightened, my love,” said the were > ill readiness— and all the arrangements 
husband, following liis beauteous wife into tile wore’appurently completed. But tlic lady now 
bed-chamber and closing tlie door : “ but we lingered in bur chamber at the last moment — 
must leave home instantly I I have ordered the and her husband was waiting impatiently upon 
inrriage to be got ready — and to-morrow mot n- the threshold to escort* icr down stairs. "What 
ing we shall breakfast at Dover. Thence we did she reek in the cu 'oards and drawers that I 
must proceed without delay to France, where she was ransacking ?—• wliat wns she searching I 
we shall have to remain until this accursed after amidst the clothes that were tossing about I 


business has blown over " 


after amidst tbe clothes that were tossing about 

on the floor ! The silken ladder, which she had 
r.... i e - 


i\ lint do you mean / and wliat misfortune hitherto forgotten in tlic hurry hud confnsion 
him happened r exclaimed the lady, now fixing of the incidents of the last hour ! 
her eyes in mingled astonishment and alarm She dared not leave it behind to be found by 
upon her husband, who was a man of about the servants who were to remain in charge of 
fifty reara of age,— old enough to be her father, the house: for would it not tell a tale— or at 
and of somewhat dissipated appearance. least give rise to suspicions — most fatally in- 
1 have killed young Sefton in a duel," he jurious to herself ? But where was it ? She felt 
observed, in answer to the agitated queries certain that it had not been packed up by 
which Jus wife put to him, — “a duel fought accideht amongst her own apparel; and it 
across tlie dinner-table at Lord Herbert's — must consequently be somewhere about the 
A duel I echoed the lady, her blood curdling room. Burning with the fever of suspense and 
with horror : and her looks involuntarily settled tortured by alarms, the ladv searched in nil 
oil lier husbands hands to see if they wore directions — while her husband, who remained 
stained with evidences of . the tragedy. upon tlie threshold, was becoming more nnd 

* is— -a duel with pistols — and I shot him more impatient, 
through the heart," he cried, with a sort of “ What are vou looking for?" he demanded, 
ferocious exultation in Ins tone and manner: “A ring which I have dropped — one that you 
and now Ins wife observed that his conteimncc gave me," wns the excuse that rose readily to 
was Hushed with drinking as well ns with ex- her lips. 

eitement. “But let ns ; hasten our prepara- “Nevermind it, my love," he exclaimed con- 
tiiuis— youiuust l°«e no Ume to dress yourself, sideinbly softened. “I will purchase you a 
ini love I am really sorry in the extreme thus handsomer one in France." 


to distrub vou—" 


i,,,- .. . . 11 But 1 am resolved to find this," said tlie 

you ’" rai'dTbcYndv ,vb l r m Vr 1 ' avamvany lady. “You can go down-1 will fellow you 
3 on . KuatiH. Inert > "ith a lm If- imploring, half- in a Moment. 

m !£v ° ok \ “t'ouldl not follow you to- “No:— unless I stay here to hurry you on, 
moi.ciw— oi next day— and in the meantime you will be another hour. T know ~i,-* wn-J 


yuu > Kiul the lady, with a half-imploring, half- 
deprecating look. 11 Could I not follow vou to- 


morrow— or next day— and in the meantime you will be another hour. I know what ladies 
settle any little utlairs which this hurried de- are in that respect." 

parture would leave in sad confusion P At this moment his wife discovered the real 

i- ‘Iv-if- yoii will necompauv me,” ft- object of her search ' 


monstrance would be useless. 


of joy fell from her lips ai 
if she had found the ring. 


her husband asked 


s 


is. 


“ w —I 


bath, nor even allow her hand r<. ifnp-r then* In wr/onal appwiivnee ih.- .Mm.iisn v.-,-, 

tni 1 n. innniml, f. hoi- Ini inirrii* i>nn».> if t «»!»*.»«< ! i it -i t • * 


in the keeping of lir-r par;:ni»iir. v. ho. *-h>- felt 
assured, would undmvkind win r.«f..re it v;>-« of 
Unis consigned to hi-. «-aiv. «„ 

Having no fnri her excuse nor wi-h f««r d**! \v. to 


Hi- Prim- • of Wales wa-. i:ov fif:v-:wn venr- 
"P‘ ami upward*. 1 1 •* uuruulcnt in 


unis consigned to in- -aiv. _ p.- r -„n~.uid Ins ciu-'ks va-p hi-, a,. \ a iid 

Having no jnviher excuse nor wi-h f-r d-hy. hut his well prop .rtiuiie.! limb-. l,i< commaml- 

shc took her husbands arm and . e»:omp-*iiird ir.g nsne •!. hi.- joftv brow, and ihr Uoiid 

him dmvn to the cairia *c. which immedntely l»«si-m whi -h Mnn.irt.-d an ,.f Iwatlhruln-'-. I 
whirled them Hv t u} ut :i ru.'M ini'*. t<< hi*, r’liinti nn »t#** ■* ilh* i» r 1 

But how terminated tin* adv-situt-* oi tin* g«-n, r.-1 obedtv. !'*• vmv -i Vii» and ,, e ■i'm, - 

halh-rooni /— who was tie- .h'-lisigni-Iesl inch- pat i-..:ii<»(l m> si-, ; hot W ; lV ‘'J lll i *./ ] i 

vidunl hid 0 vi d by that lady or tran.-i:<-ud>-nt .-••• much indebted r - art a >. uv • hi-- fro 1 o-d I 
heauty ?— ami wn- her frailty to i emit in «-»- 1. lor l,i- i;„vai Hirhm \ i 

coaled from her husband pa.w unputii- *»t:I > pi-,..-, i vat’ou : s-nd a- ie- lr-d i 

These ijitoi-t i’inct will he aipv.vml i:i the shaved oifliis vhi 4 -**i-.'. tht-r-* v..-i .10 n dtv i 

course of the following nmr.itive. t » r— Irii-dye. * . 

I 111- four gne.-t ■ vho Il‘,d I »-*♦•;! ! Il'*it**t« In* till . 

~~ Maupiis to meet hi- t; iy;.l !li"h , ic-. tie Prim-* , 

y !h;|rent ; shaU U ei.nm.-raM; b, d e .-rd.-r. * 

( JT.M IKK I. I he Ilf.— t wa- * li»* k-ir! of l*u>- tall. lim* j 

hand-ome mail, of about thi: tv : with a »'«arh 1 
Tin: vasty in six. olive e.»mpl.*::ion. ji-i l>l;n-l, <-*iriin-> hair ! 

T . „ (in.-ian profil . :.i d P.-tL 1 J.« had j 


CJT.M'TKI; I. 


Tin: VASTY HI six. 


But, it was .an express tinder.-:niid?tig that the genth-i.rin of about tie- jam.- age Rf - 1), . i.’-iil „f | 


don himself to the full liceme of tin- urea.iion. daughter of a retired butcher ;’,\nd although 
I11 plain terms, the Prim-' was seldom more his wife was an heiress, tl , 0 mal-h proved 
happy than when in the company of a few nude horribly disgusting and positively shocking to 
friends, w ; th whom he cm lil indulge in the the aristocratic families with which Colunbl 
ribald jest, the obscene song, and the brimming Malpas claimed relationship, 
glass, without, constraint and without fear of The Third guest was .Sir Domdas Uumumlon 
being talked about next day. —a young baronet of about six or seven '"and 

The party of six accordingly met at the twenty, who on attaining liis majority had come 
splendid mansion of the Marquis of Leveson in into thc enjoyment of an entailed estate yield- 
Albemarle Street. The noble host was a wi- ing immense revenues, which lie lavished in all 
dower, .and already on the bleak side of sixty, .kinds of fashionable dissipation. He was good 
He was a man who had made pleasure the study looking, but had a somewhat sicklv aimeai-ance: 


tal luxury and palatial magnificence ; and| the gaming tabic, and excessive sensuality in 
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respect Lo women. lie was unmarried, and 
seemed likely to remain so. I 

The fourth member of the delectable group 
was Mi’. Horace Sackville. . This young gentle- 
man, who had no titular prefix to his name was 
known as the nephew— though scandal whis- 
pered that he was in plain- reality the son— of a 
certain Miss Bathurst, of whom we shall have 
to speak more hereafter. For the present 
suffice it to say that this lady was tolerably well 


off, moved in the first circles, and was believed Lo 
have been at one time on very intimate terms 
with the Prince of Wales. At all events, her 
nephew Horace was a special favourite with his 
Royal Highness, who frequently made bin 
handsome presents and otherwise treated hn» 
with marked kindness. The young gntleninn, 

! who wss about fowr-and-tweuty and of yen 
J handsome appearance, had the good taste not 
| to presume upon the species of confidence which 
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bo thus enjoyed with the Prince : indeed, lie 
was rather reserved and bashful than other- 
wise; — hut he could sing an excellent song 
when “drawn out "and this circumstance, to- 
gether_ with the known fact that he was a 
favourite with the Prince, was the cause of his 
being one of the “select few " on the present 
occasion. 

. The reader is now thoroughly introduced to 
the party of six lowborn we alluded nt the com- 
mencement of this chapter. The banquet to 
which they sate down, was composed of the 
choicest de icacies that could possibly tempt the 
appetite -or that wealth could procure. Rut 
then Lord Leveson kept a French cook, at a 
salary of a thousand guineas a-ycar : and he had 
imported a native East Indian expressly for the 
purpose of dressing curries and making mulli- 
gitawney. His lordship, moreover, paid live 
hundred a-year to his “ winetaster " — an indivi- 
dual whose sole occupation was to select the 
produce of the finest vintages for his noble 
master's cellar. Then, at his lordship's country- 
seats there were pineries and vineries, and hot- 
houses of all descriptions — and in his lordship's 
parks there were fat bucks — and his lordship’s 
immense wealth moreover commanded the 
choicest produce of all the markets. It would 
therefore have been astonishing indeed if the 
banquet were not pre-eminently satisfactory, 
both as regarded 'the choice dainties and the 
exquisite wines. 

Let us suppose the cloth removed— the des- 
sert placed upon the table — the domestics re- 
tired _ and the wino circulating freely : wo may 
now listen to the conversation which is passing 
amongst the six personages seated at the board. 

V ^ anx Indebted to you, Leveson,” said the 
1 mice Regent, as he sipped his wine, “ for the 
most agreeable entertainment I have experienc- 
ed for some months past. This is really a 
new pleasure ; and upon my word, in these 
> days of monotony and sameness, I can well 
^understand the feeling which induced the Per- 
sian monarch to offer a reward for some original 
land unexplored unjoymeut" 

1 “Does your Royal Highness mean tliat 
'London hits grown so uncommonly dull V naked 
,rCoIonel Malpas, in his most elaborated drawing- 
room drawl. 

“ Most assuredly I do 1" exclaimed the Prince. 

tor my part, I see none but the same faces 
.wherever I go— at Court, at entertainments, 
in the p.irkd. tin nil the same, until the very 

aspect of society becomes so insipid 

eir," remarked Lord Leveson,— for 
the habit had recently sprung up in Court 
cindes to address the Princes of the Blood as 

sir, so as to avoid the frequent repetition of 
thu more formal mode of “your Royal Hi«h- 
nrss, ** in fact, sir, you look upon the female 
portion of the fashionable world as a galaxv of 
beauties whose charms lose their power by "be- 
coming familiar to the eye— und therefore you 
desire to welcome the advent of sonio new star V i 


“ By heaven 1 talk of new stars,” exclaimed 
the Earl of Curzon, in a tone of enthusiasm, 
“what planet can be more bewitching than 
the one that lias so lately entered our sublunary 
sphere.!” 

“ Ah 1 1 know to whom you allude," ejaculated 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon. “ I saw her riding 
in her carriage this very day — ” 

“Yes— she was pointed out to me in the 
park Inst Sunday afternoon,” interrupted Colo- 
nel Malpas, speuking rather more quickly than 
was his wont, “ She is a positive angel 1” 

“No— her beauty is not of a celestial charac- 
ter," remarked Sir Douglas. “It is the volup- 
tuous loveliness which one’s imagination pictur- 
es in an odalisque, reclining languidly on the 
cushion in some orient seraglio.’ 

“ By Jove 1 ’tis an admirable description of 
the rich, luxuriant, sensuous style of beauty 1 ’ 
exclaimed the Earl of Curzon. “ Never, in all 
my life did I behold so delicious a creature I" 

“ Who, in the name of fortune, is this model 
of loveliness that has turned all your heads ?" 
demanded the Prince Regent, his enriosity now 
deeply excited. 

“ What I" exclaimed the Marquis of Leveson ; 
“ is it possible that your Royal Highness has 
not heard of Yenetia Trelawney ?" 

“As mysterious as she is beautiful," added 
thu Earl of Cuizon. 

“And as virtuous as she is incomprehensible," 
remarked Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 

“Aye — but who can vouch that she is vir- 
tuous,” demanded Colonel Malpas,— “since no 
one appears to be able to get acquainted with 
her? In fact, every body I meet is talking of 
her — and not a soul knows her even to speak 
to." ■ 

• “It is precisely because she gives not the 
slightest encouragement to any one, that I 
pronounce her to be virtuous,” replied the dis- 
sipated baronet. “A certain Duke, who shall 
be nameless, sent her a blank cheque the other 
day, with an intimation that she might fill it 
up to any amount she chose, provided she 
would look kindly upon him : ana site returned 
it in an euvelope, without deigning even to 
pen a syllable of comment.’’ 

“Venetia Trelawney?” said the Prince 
Regent, rapeating the name two or three times 
in a musing tone : “Venetia Trelawney ? Surely 
I have heard of her before? By the bye, 
Horacce, ’ he exclaimed, a sudden recollection 
striking him, “ was it not you who mentioned 
her to mu ?” 

“I believe I said something on the subject to 
your Royui Highness," answered Mr. Sackville, 
with a certain embarrassment of manner : but 
instantly recovering himself, be added, “In 
fact, I now remember that I have once or twice 
spoken to you, sir, relative to this paragon of 
beauty. 

“ An 1 then you also have seen her, Horace ?’ 
cried the Prince Regent “But you should 
Iiave taken more pains to make mu aware tba 
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there ms such a charming novelty in our great 
metropolis.” 

“When I alluded to Miss Trelawney, sir, 
you appeared indifferent,” said young Sackville : 
“and 1 did not therefore venture to dwell 
upon a topic in which your Royal Highness 
took no interest.” 

“I suppose my impression at the time was 
that you were speaking of some beauty of the 
ordinary stamp — the commonplace average of 
female attractions," observed the Prince. “ But 
if you had told me that this was a grand excep- 
tion to the general rule — a perfect rarity of 
the species — I should have instantaneously 
become as interested in Venctia Trelawncy as 
I am now.” 

“ Ah ! she is a woman for whose sake a man 
might sell his soul to Satan, if such a sacrifice 
would purchase but a single hour of her love,” 
said the old Marquis of Levcson, his mouth 
watering at the bare thought of the pleasures 
which his imagination depicted. 

“ And you tell me that no one knows her ?” 
i exclaimed the prince, in astonishment. “ Here 
\ am T surrounded by the most inveterate 
| pleasure hunters in all London ; and yet I am 
' assured that not one of you has contrived by 
\ any stratagem to scrape acquaintance with 
(Miss Trelawncy V 

“.Such, nevertheless, appears to be the fact,” 
observed Sir Uouglas Huntingdon. “1 have 
inquired of all my friends if they could intro- 
duce metoYenetia — and the universal response 
is, ‘ My dear fellow, l am racking my brains (lay 
and viaht to prow re an introduction for myself."' 

“This is most extraordinary!” exclaimed 
the Prince. “Do you mean me to understand 
that she has not a single friend or acquaintance 
in all London — but that she suddenly dropped 
from the clouds in the midst of a sphere which 
by all accounts she is so eminently calculated 
to adorn ?” 

“I mean to say,” answered the dissipated 
baronet, “ that a few weeks ago this paragon 
of loveliness appeared for the first time in the 
park. She was riding in a carriage, accom- 
panied by a duenna-like lady of a certain age. 
, Of course every one was ravished at the beauty 
j of the unknown fair one. ‘ Who is she )’ was 
/ the universal question. No one can tell. A. 
few days afterwards the report circulated that 
her name had been ascertained and that it was 
Venetia Trelawney. Only conceive that de- 
lightful, romantic name of Venetia ! ‘ Where 
does she lire ?' was the next question which I 
asked : but I found that every one else was 
asking precisely the same thing. Well, in a 
few days more this query was solved also. 
Venetia Trelawney dwells in a sweet place, 
exiled Acacia Cottage, at Knightsbridge, 
‘ Who is that duenna -like female that invariably 
accomponies her?' was the third question 
prompted by an excruciating curiosity — or 
rather, a tender interest. But this point was 
more difficult to slove. However, in due time 


it became pretty well understood that the 
elderly lady is no relation, but a mere com- 
panion or friend ; and she is said to be most 
respectably connected.” 

“Never mind the duenna," exclaimed the 
Prince. “Tell us about Venetia Trelawney — 
the charming Venetia.” 

“I have nothing more to tell your Royal 
Highness,” answered the baronet. “ You now 
know as much of the transcendent Miss 
Trelawney as I do myself.” 

“ Depend upon it, she is some adventuress,” 
observed the Prince, “ who seeks to obtain 
notoriety by surrounding herself with an air 
of mystery.” 

“Not so,” exclaimed the baronet: “for I 
forgot to add that she is reputed to be well off. 
At all events, she lives in good style — though 
in a very secluded manner ; and she pays l.er 
tradesmen with scrupulous regularity.” 

“Ah! I see you have been pushing your 
inquiries in all possible quarters,” said the 
Prince, laughing. 

“ I admit the impeachment, sir," returned the 
baronet. “But as for Venetia being an ad- 
venturess, it is altogether out of the question. 
The circumstance relative to the Duke’s blank 
cheque proves that she is not mercenary, and 
that her charms at all events are not to be pur- 
chased by gold.” 

“ Your reasoning is certainly most forcible,” 
said bis Royal Highness. “What is the age of 
the heroine ?” 

“ She looks about four-and twenty, I should 
say,” answered Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 

“No such thing!” ejaculated the Earl of 
Cur/.on. “One-ami twenty at the outside.” 

“ Well, I should not mind wagering heavily 
that she is six-and-t*.venty," drawled out Colonel 
Mai pas. 

“in truth, ’’’observed the Marquis of Leveson, 
“she is one of those magnificent beings whose 
features bear the stamp of youthful loveliness, 
but whose forms are matured in the most lux- 
uriant proportions : and therefore it is difficult 
to judge her precise age.” 

“ But at all events,” said the Prince Regent, 
“she is old enough to make is wonder that, 
with such transcedent loveliness, she should still 
be unmarried. What do you think, Horace ?” 
he inquired, turning towards his favourite. 
“There you sit, as silient and reserved as 
possible — although the wine is exhilarating 
and the topic of discourse exciting to a 
degree." 

“ I was listening with attention, sir, to the 
various remarks passing around,” said Sackville. 
“ But with respect to Miss Venetia Trelawney, 
I have already spoken in eulogistic terms of her 
to your Royal Highness. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to have seen her once, without thinking of 
her ever after-wards.” 

“And how often have you seen her, Horace ?” 
inquired the Prince. 

“ Perhaps a dozen times, sir,” was the res- 
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ponse : and a flush passed over the naturally 
pale countenance of Horoce Sackville. 

“Is she really as beautiful as our friends here 
have represented ?” asked the Prince Regent: 
“and do you also think she is virtuous and 
well-intentioned ?” 

“No language is sufficiently powerful to do 
justice to her loveliness,” said Horace : “ and as 
for her virtue and respectability, I should think 
that, after the anecdote we have heard relative 
to the Duke’s cheque, your Royal Highness 
would alone succeed in winning the favours of 
the adoraole Yenetia.” 

“Upon what basis do you found your argu- 
ment, Horace ?" asked the Regent, smiling com- 
placently. “Upon the fact that if Miss Trelaw- 
ney has rejected the proposals of a Duke, she 
can only be triumphed over by a Prince who 
will sooner or later become a King — and as 
Horace Sackville gave this explanation, he 
narrowly watched 'its effect upon his royal 
patron. 

“By heaven! you almost persuade me to un- 
dertake the conquest of this fair one,” said the 
Prince. “But what if she be intent only on 
forming some brilliant match? It would be 
but natural and hence the extreme circumspec- 
tion of her conduct.” 

“If marriage were her particular aim,” remark- 
ed Horace Sackville, “she could doubtless have 
accomplished it long ago. Such charms as her’s 
do not go begging. Besides — it is well known 
that she has refused several splendid offers ” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 
“ How can this be known ? And if it is so, then 
must she be acquainted with the noblemen or 
gentlemen whose suit she lias rejected— and 
surely at least one of these discarded adorers 
would be amongst the circle of our friends > 
whereas not a soul now present has been en- 
abled to obtain an introduction to her.” 

“I only repeated one of the rumours current 
relative to Yenetia,” said Sackville, assuming a 
careless tone and indifferent manner. “ But I 
fancy there can be no doubt that Miss Trclaw- 
ney has received several brilliant offers, though 
coming from individuals who are personally un- 
known to' her, but who, being captivated by her 
loveliness, have presumed on their rank and for- 
tune to write tender billets laying their hearts 
at her feet. ” 

“ And from the refusals experienced, you n. - 
turally infer that she has no particular ambition 
with regard to marriage ?” said the Prince Reg- 
ent, interroge ,: ~ely. 

“ We ar r a delivering our opinions, such as 
we have r med them,” answered Sackville:" and 
after all, seeing how little we know of the lady, 
our ideas concerning her can only be the veriest 
conjectures. Well, then, my belief is that Yene- 
tia is a being whose mind must be as extraordi- 
nary as her beauty : and inasmuch as she has 
rejected many brilliant offers of marriage - or at 
all eyents, as it is quite clear that endowed as 
she is with such transcendent loveliness, it must 


be her own fault that she is still single— there 

are but two inferences to draw.” 

“What are they-?” inquired the Prince Regent.- 

“ Either that she possesses a mind so pure that- 
she is resolved never to bestow her hand where 
she cannot give her heart liks wise, ’’said Horace: 

“ or else that she cherishes a towering ambition, 
which soars even above marriage and which 
prompted her to decline the opportunity of be- 
coming the mistress of a Duke.” 

“Then what on earth could she hope to be- 
come ?” demanded the Regent. 

“ The mistress of a Prince or a King,” return- 
ed Horace : and the sidelong glance which he 
threw rapidly upon his royal patron, was of sear- 
ching and penetrating keenness. 

“ You rogue !” ejaculated the Regent, bursting 
.out into a good-natured laugh and laying his 
hand on Sackville’s shoulder,—' “ you wish to 
persuade me into undertaking the conquest of 
this mysterious fair one ? Come— don’t deny it , 
— I see that such is your aim ; and I dare say 
you think there will be fine sport and exciting 
amusement.” 

“ Really, sir,” faltered Horace Sackville, blus- 
hing deeply and looking much confused, “I 
hope ” I 

“ Hope, my dear young friend !— what, hope 
you have not given me offence, eh ?" exclaimecj 
the Prince Regent. “On the contrary, 1 ought! \ 
to he flattered by the idea which you have form-! ! 
ed to the effect that if any one succeeds in obtain- .1 
ing the smiles of the beauteous Venetia Trelaw- u 
ney, I shall be the man. But suppose your belief 
to be well founded, I am riot going to monopolise 
for myself all chances of possessing the charm- 
er ;— and if I do enter upon this love-campaign, 
it shall not be to the exclusion of my friends.” _ 

“But there is not a soul now- present,” said 
the Earl of Ourzon, “ who has not entertained 1 
views and hopes with regard to Yenetia : and 
surely, sir, you do not mean that we should all 
launch out into bold and active rivalry with 
your Royal Highness?” 

“Indeed, but I do though,” exclaimed the 
Regent: “ and since we are to have sport,.,- let it 
be of the most thrillingly exciting character. 
What say you ? Shall we all start upon equal 
terms in* the race, with love and beauty as the 
prize ?” 

“Capital 1 capital !” cried the di.-sipated baro- 
net. “A bumper of Burgundy to welcome the 
hn,ppv thought !” 

• • Yes— the. proposal is not bad, by any means,” 
drawled forth Colonel Malpas, as he caressed his 
moustache. 

- “ I am quite agreeable to it,” said the Earl of 
C'urzon. 

“ And I am one in the race, remember,” ex- 
claimed the Marquis of Leveson. “ But what 
says Sackville ?” 

“ Oil ! lie will he a gladiator likewise, in this 
warfare of love,” cried the Prince Regent. - 

“ Assuredly, sir,” returned Horace but with 
a significant * expression of countenance, which 
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however passed unnoticed in the general excite- 
ment. created by the proposition of his Royal 
Highness. . * 

“Now, my good friends,” resumed the Prince, 
“ it is absolutely necessary that we should pro- 
pound and agree to some general rules to be 
observed in this love-campaign : otherwise we 
shall be clashing with each other in a manner 
tint must inevitably load to confusion and ex- 
pose us all to ridicule.” 

“ Hear ! hear !” cried the attentive listeners. 

“Let us, then, begin with the understanding 
that we preserve an inviolable secrecy relative 
to our compact.” proceeded his Royal Highness ; 
" and that we also forbear from any sinister or 
'illegitimate means of undermining each other." 

“Agreed !’’ exclaimed the voices of the rest. 

“And inasmuch as perhaps some of us, if not 
all, ” continued the. Regent, “may by various 
means succeed in procuring an introduction to 
Miss Trclawney, the result of which may be to 
obtain permission to call at Acacia Cottage,— will 
it not be as well if we make arrangements so as 
to preclude the chance of two or more of us 
meeting there at the same time J" 

“ Rut how can this be aeeompliscd V inquired 
the Karl of Cuiv/m. 

“ Easily enough,'’ answered the Prince Regent. 
“There arc six of us— and there are six days in 
the week, excluding Sunday. Let a particular 
day be allotted to each for making calls, sending 
presents, serenading, or taking any steps in 
which there might be a possibility of clashing 
with similar proceedings on the part of the rest. 
For instance, Monday for one — Tuesday for 
another ” 

“The proposal is excellent!” exclaimed Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon. “I shall stamp my 
approval of it in a bumper.” 

“Yes— the proposal is good enough/’ drawled 
forth Colonel Mai pas. “Rut how shall we allot 
the days 

“According to rank,” returned the baronet. 

“Oh ! fie,” ejaculated the Prince. “How do 
you think I would agree to a plan which would 
place me first upon the list — I, who have disa- 
vowed all monopoly and repudiated all selfish- 
ness iti the proceeding 1 No— let us ballot fairly. 
Coum, Horace— write all our names on pieces of 
paper ; and toss them into a vase or urn." 

This was done : and as the Prince called the 
six days one after the other, the names were 
individually drawn forth from the splendid 
porcelain vase into which the pieces of paper 
wiwreon they had been written were flung. 
The following was the result : — ' 

Mvnifaif — The Karl of Curzon. 

Tumf<n /— Kir Douglas Huntingdon. 

! I ’edawday— Colonel Mai pas. 

Thwtda }/ — The Prince Regent. 

Friday — The Marquis of Leveson. 

Huivrdu ;/ — Mr. Sackville. 

The announcements were received one after 
another with much merriment ; and the order 
where— in the names stood, gave rise to many 


wiLt 3 ’ jokes, repartees, and humourous retorts, 
iiie \\ me circulated freely: and bumpers wore 
drained to the health of Venetia Trclawney. 

“ % tllc l>ye, mv dear friend,” said his ‘Royal 
n ighness, as an idea struck him during a pause 
in the conversation and a temporary lull in the 
Inlet itv, . I do not think that wc have made 
our arrangements as complete as they might be 
returned. Leoau.se it does not strike me as fair 
that if one of ns should succeed in gaining the 
favours of this charmer, the rest should succeed 
in gaining the favours of this charmer, the rest 
should continue to persecute her with their 
importunities. Resides, the successful lover 
wojild naturally desire to enjoy the privilege of 
visiting his mistress as often and whenever he 
chose, without being limited to one special dav 
tn every week. And lastly, as we are all 
starting in the same race, it wouid he hut just 
and natural that, wo should know kIio wins and 
irlni he wins.” 

“ Most assuredly !” cried the baronet. “I 
wonder tint these points did not strike of any 
ns before. Our compact would lie wretchedly 
deficient without flic settlement of such impor- 
tant matters." 

“ And should not the victor receive a testi- 
monial in acknowledgement of skill, tact, and 
perseverance >" exclaimed Colonel Malpas, aban- 
(toning the* habitual drawl in lii.s anxiety to 
proffer this suggestion— by which, we imagine, 
he was vain enough to hope, that he should be 
certain to profit. 

“ Venetia Trclawney and six thousand gui- 
neas. would he no mean reward to crown a 
man's labours, ’ said the Karl of Curzon. “What 
is the general opinion ? Shall we make a sweep- 
stake for six thousand— a thousand a-piece?” 

With all in v heart,” exclaimed the Prince. 
“The Marquis of Leveson will act as treasurer ; 
and hv twelve o’clock to-morrow wc must each 
send our cheque to his lordship for the amount. 

I will remit Sackville’s along with my own, as 
1 have some money of his in mv hands lust at 
present." * J 

Horace threw a look of gratitude upon the 
1 . 1 nice in acknowledgement of this delicate man- 
ner of paying for him— the truth being, as a 
matter of course, that his Royal Highness held 
no funds belonging to his youthful favourite. 

“Now, then,” said the baronet, “we 
thoroughly understand ourselves thus far. Six 
thousand guineas arc to he subscribed as a 
sweepstakes to be given to the fortunate indivi- 
dual who shall make Venetia Trclawney his 
mistress. Riit the proof of the conquest?” ho 
added inquiringly. 

“ Oh ! some proof satisfactory to the rest 
must be afforded by the victor, as a matter of 
course," observed the Prince. “ But that will 
depend upon circumstances. At all events, 
whenever the siege is at an end, and the citadel 
has surrendered, the happy conqueror should 
hold himself bound to communicate the fact to 
the rest: " I 
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; “ He mu>l give a banquet,” suggested the 

'Earl of Cui'Z'm, :: at which the proofs of his 
victory will he adduced — he they letters, or 
whatever they may : and then the six thousand 
i guineas will bo duly handed over to him.” 

“The compact is now as prefect as six clever 
fellows can possibly make it,” said the baronet. 
“Pass the bottle, fkiok ville.” 

And the bottle was passed and re-passed 
. again and main, until all present, with the 
exception of Horace, were in such a happy 
condition that if asked whether they stood 
upon their heads or their heels, they could not 
have very easily responded to the query.. 


(MATTER IT. ' | 

vn.VUTIA. 

It was the Monday following the banquet given 
at the Marquis of Loveson’s house : and at 
about nine o'clock in the morning Yonetia 
Trelawncy was breakfasting in an elegantly- 
furnished boudoir at Acacia Cottage. 

She was alone, and in the most charming 
deshabillce : or, to speak more correctly having 
just stepped forth from the bed-chamber ad- 
joining, and fearful of no intrusive gaze, she 
was in the most negligent undress. 

As her splendid form lounged half reclining 
upon a sofa, the downy cushions of which softly 
yielded toiler pressure, an undeftnable air of 
voluptuous languor seemed to characterise 
her whole person. The bright shoulders were 
completely bare: and the superb bust was 
every now and then as fully exposed, when the 
slighesl movement displaced the muslin wrapper 
which she had so loosely thrown on. 

On rising from her couch she had taken a bath; 
and her skin shone with a healthy animation 
that rendered her complexion absolutely dazzling 
in its transparent brightness. Upon her cheeks 
was that rich bloom which, far from deepen- 
ing into ruddiness, was still sufficiently glow- 
ing to resemble the tint of the carnation gently 
combined with the vermeil of the peach. No- 
thing could he more exquisite than the transi- 
tion with which that natural hue softened into 
roseate delicacy, which in its turn blended imper- 
ceptibly with the whiteness of the lily : — and 
on the forehead, the neck, and the bosom, the 
meandering veins delineated all those shades of 
azure which the enraptured eye loves to follow 
beneath the polished sm face of the skin. 

Yen'tia’s countenance was a perfect oval : but 
notwithstanding its shape was thus fitted for 
a beauty of the highest order of intellectuality, 
it had that expression which, without being 
positively sleepy — much less heavy, was still full 
of the soft languor that steals upon the senses 
like the perfume of flowers on a sultry day. 
This effect, too, was enhanced by the slow and 
^anguishing motion of the eyes, which were not 


particulars large, but of the deepest, ienderest I 
most melting blue. 

And those eyes, — as they looked forth from 
beneath their softly drooping lids, fringed with 
dark brown lashes slightly curling. — how full of 
love did their depths appear to be, — as it young 
Oupi had made his home there even before he j 
had asserted his empire over Yenetia's heart ! 
Yet those looks were not absolutely wanton — 
much less did the}' flush with the fires of passion : 
but they beamed softly with a seductiveness all 
their own — and there was the subdued lustre, 
of a nascent voluptousness in their deep languid j 
gaze. | 

The brows that arched above those eyes were ( 
finely pencilled and well divided ; and above . 
them rose the handsome forehead which ' 
was polished as marble, without the marble’s 
cold and settled inanimation. Her hair was of ^ 
that superb auburn which in the sunshine re- ( 
semhles burnished gold, and in the shade wears 
upon its darkened surface the rich gloss that 
gives it the appearance of velvet smoothness . 1 
Of exceeding thickness in its luxuriant copious- J . 
ness, but of exquisite fineness in the myriad 
filaments that made up the gorgeous mass, it 
was arranged in bands deepening lower than j 
the ears, and was then gathered in a knot at 
the back of the well-shaped head. 

But we have not yet terminated the descrip- 
tion of Yenetia’s countenance. Her profile was 
of faultless regularity : the nose was straight 
and united with the forehead in that classic 
outline which leaves only a slight inflection to 
be seen. Iler mouth was small and beautifully 
chiselled : the curve of the upper lip resembled . 
that of Cupid’s bow — while the lower lip was / 
fuller, and slightly pouting, so that it left bet- 
ween its ripe richness and the chin that gentle 
hollow which imparts to the latter a more per- 
fect roundness. These lips were of a delicious 
redness, moist ns a dewy flower and luscious as 
a fruit of the tropics : and remaining habitually 
the least thing apart, they not only revealed 
glimpses of the brilliant teeth, but likewise 
added to the softly sensuous expression of the 
countenance. 

Yenetia was tall in staure — above the middle 
height of woman. To say that she was finely 
formed, would be but to convey a poor idea of 
the actual grandeur of her proportions. Though 
retaining all the first freshness of youth, and 
with the virgin roundness and plumpness of 
the contours perfectly unmarred, her shape had 
expanded into the glowing luxuriance of woman- 
hood. Still was its symmetry so just— so admi- 
rable, that the sternest critic could not have 
desired any one charm to be diminished in its 
ripe fulness or pared down on the plea of exu- 
berance. For if the shoulders were softly 
rounded -if the bust developed itself in superb 
amplitude and swelling volume — if the arms 
were robust — and if the folds of the drapery 
described a proportionate fulness in the lower 
limbs, — yet was the symmetry of the whole form j 
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preserved in a harmonious perfection which of her sorrow. But pity it was that her thoughts 
left nothing to cavil at— nothing to desire ! were not ever glowing, sunny, and enchanting 

Such was Venetia Trelawney — the young as her own inimitable beauty ! — pity it was that 
■Jadv whose charms had been so fully discussed care, which had not ventured to trace a single 
; ’at the mansion of Lord Leveson, and who had line on her smooth and polished brow, should 
become the subject of the singular agreement have been able to tighten a single chord that 
entered into on that occasion. oscillated in her heart ! 

"We said she was seated alone in a handsomely Let us suppose that it is three or four hours 
furnished boudoir and we must here observe later on this particular day when we introduce 
that her residence, which bore the delightful our readers to Acacia Cottage. It is now, then, 
name of Acacia Cottage, was fitted up with one o’clock in the afternoon and Yenetia has 

• corresponding elegance throughout. It stood gone through the routine of the toilette. Jessica 
- in such a position at Knightsbridge that the the lady’s-maid— a quiet, reserved, but shrewd 

back windows looked \ipon Hyde * Park, from and faithful young woman — takes a delight in 
which however the house itself was separated setting off the charms of her mistress to their 
by a small garden. greatest advantage. Not that they need the 

* Yet though surrounded by every comfort embellishment of art, nor the aid of factitious 
and even every luxury,— though ’possessing adornment : but still dress may develop the 
her carriage, and having* the means of gratify- beauties and enhance the graces of the person, 
ing any whim or fancy which money could as well as mar the effect of the former or conceal 
minister to,— and though endowed with that the latter altogether. And therefore Jessica, 
rare loveliness which was in itself a talisman was well pleased when her skill had proved 
capable of ensuring to its owner as brilliant and worthy of the being on whose toilette it was 
honourable n poisition as she could well aspire bestowed. On the present occasion the abigail 
t to,— notwithstanding all these advantages, was eminently successful ; and if Venetia had 
Yenetia was not entirely happy. appeared so enchantingly beautiful in her 

As she state in her elegantly-furnished room, morning negligee, she was not less so in a more 
she frequently surprised herself in the act of studied costume. 

heaving a sigh : and if she murmured within Indeed, it was now that the dark silk dress 
the depths of her soul, “ I have all that I need which she wore displayed all the admirable liar- 
to render me happy,” there still would pass into mony in the proportions of her form that we 
her heart a feeling'to remind her that something have previously endeavoured to describe : for 
was wanting to stamp with truth the inwardly the body of that dress was made to fit close, so 
expressed thought. And sometimes a clou‘d that it seemed to borrow its own shape from the 
would gather upon her brow aud cast its shade contours of her bust, rather than assist in any 
' over her features — and the expression of her way to determine the effect of those flowing 
' countenance- would deepen from languor into outlines. Moreover, the long skirt of the robe, 
despondency. Then, starting at the end of a reaching to the carpet on which she trod, fur- 
few minutes form a painful reverie, she would nished an idea of the sweeping length of limb 
! exert a strong effort to fling off that gloom which it nevertheless concealed, and by appa- 
and by throwing a glance upon a mirror facing rently adding to her stature, gave her a more 
where she indolently reclined, her vanity would imposing beauty. 

be gratified by the contemplation of her own ^With her charms thus set off to their fullest 
enchanting loveliness, as well as by the promises-' advantage, did Venetia repair from the boudoir 
which the possession of such beauty seemed to to the drawing-room. She was now sunny with 
hold forth to her exalted fancy. Then smiles smiles as well as radiant in beauty ; and there 
would dispel the gloom from her countenance — was a certain roguish archness in her look 
and her features would become radiant, even to which seemed to intimate that she was prepar- 
absorb that sweet drooping languor which was ed for some innocent piece of mischief. 

' their wonted expression. The drawring-room occupied the first floor of 

But what was the cause of Venetia’s intervals the house— extending from front to back, and 
of transitory sorrow? Was she conscious of having windows that faced the parkas well as 
some duty unfulfilled," or of some fault com- the street. Those casements that commanded a 
mitted ? Had she lost that innocence which is view of the park, and indeed overlooked the 
the pearl beynod all price, and which far exceeds little garden behind the Cottage, were now 
the value of meretricious diamonds that may open : for the weather was beautiful and warm, 
deck the brow of beauty? Or was she only and the air was filled with the fragrance of the 
trembling lest her virtue, hitherto preserved, autumn flowers that seemed to drink in the sun- 
should succumb to temptation ? Had she taken light to replenish their brilliant hues. 

• some false step ?— or- did she feel herself in Jessica had followed her mistress from the 
peril of taking it ? Or again, did she deplore a boudoir as far as the drawing-room door ; and 
separation from beings who were dear to her ? when Yenetia, on looking into the apartment, 

\ — or lastly, was she agitated by the conflicting saw that it was unoccupied, she turned towards 
\ fears and hopes of love ? - her abigail, saying, “Where is Mrs. Arbuth- 

As yet we are unable to -penetrate the mystery not ?” 
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“ I believe, ma'am, that slio has gone to Stmt- 
i]j 01 on Street, 1 ' replied Jessica. “ Uut shall I nsk 
cr *jown stairs}” 

nt “ No— it is not of any consequence,” observed 
r-inVenetia, whose voice was as full of melting 
itjaielody as the most delicious music. “ And yet 
—•fsliould have thought that she would remain 
e near me at the present moment, 1 ’ she added — 
but in a low tone, as tiie remark was intended 
for herself, ana not to be addressed to the 
abigail. 

Jessica withdrew — and Miss Trelawney ontcr- 
, ed the drawing room closing the door behind 
I her. The smiles, which had for a moment fled on 
hearing that Mrs. Arbuthnot was not at home, 

; now returned to her countenance and ad- 
vancing towards the mirror, she surveyed her- 
self with looks of joyous triumph. Rut sud- 
denly altering the expression of her features, 
she assumed an air of haughty indignation — 
then of proud defiance— and then of cold con- 
tempt. Nothing could be more perfect thnn 
the manner in which she thus tutored her 


charming countenance to put on each succes- 
sive look especially as there was no ostensible 
cause to excite the feelings which those looks 
expressed. Nor indeed did she experience any 
such sentiments at the moment : for suddenly 
bursting into a melodious laugh, which rang 
merrily . through the room, she flung herself 
upon a sofa, exclaiming, “ What an excellent 
actress I should make r 

"When her mirth had subsided, Venetia rose 
and advanced near one of the casements looking 
upon the street— or rather the Knightsbridgc 
road : and concealing herself behind the curtain 
in such a manner that although she was able 
to see she could not herself be seen from with- 
out, she remained gazing from tlio casement 
for somcniinutes. But presently' abandoning 
this positson she crossed the room and ap- 
proached one of the open windows facing the 
park. Here she began to caress a beautiful 
parrot winch stood upon a perch : and she like- 
wise spoke playfully to a couple of canary- 
birds that were making the air tuneful from 
their gilt cages. 

While thus occupied, Venetia observed that 
a gentleman had halted in the park, near the 
boundary-wall of her garden, and was gazing 
intently' upon her. A sudden flush swept over 
her countenance ns alio thus caught sight of 
him : but without moving from the window— 
nnd indeed, without appearing to notice him 
at all — she continued to amuse herself with the 
parrot and the canaries. 

Neverthlcss, the veiled and sidelong glance 
which she from time to time flung, with rapid 
furliveness, towards him, enabled her to per- 
ceive that lie was a line, tall, handsome man, 
of dnrk complexion, and apparently about 
thirty yearn of age. 

Although this gentleman who was thus ad- 
miring her so steadfastly, was near enough to 
observe that she was of ravishing beauty*, and 


even to form a very good idea of the particular 
style of this incomparable beauty, supposing 
him not to have been previously acquainted 
with it— yet was lie too far off to notice either 
that transient flush which swept over Venetia’s 
countenance, or the stolen looks which slio ever 
and anon directed towards him. There he 
however stood, gazing tip at her — while she, 
affecting to he utterly unconscious of the cir- 
cumstance, remained at the window, toy'ing 
most charmingly* with her birds. 

For the gentleman in the park there was 
something captivating and enchanting to a 
degree in the scene winch thnt open casement 
presented to his view. The golden nir which 
appeared to surround that beauteous woman 
as with a halo, — the bright flowers that bloomed 
in gaud and grandeur on the window-ledge,— 
the reflection of the powerful light in the hand- 
some gitt cages of the birds,— and the roseate 
back-ground formed by* tlie pink drapery show- 
ing through the niuslin curtains that likewise 
formed part of the hangings, — all these details 
made up n picture so sunny, warm, and- glow- 
ing, that the spectator felt every* pulBc thrilling 
with a beatific ccstacy and his heart throbbing 
with the bliss of ravished emotions. 

But, ah ! all on a sudden an ejaculation of 
dismay hursts: from the lips of" Venetia, Tre- 
lawney — and the cause is at the same in -tan t 
rendered apparent by the flight of her green 
and golden favourite from its superb cage. 
The parrot has esci'ned somehow or other— and 
the whirr of his wings sounds through the 
sultry, heavy air. -But, behold I the fugitive 
alights upon the garden-wall— the gentleman 
springs forward — and the next moment the 
bird is safe in his custody. Then, ns lie holds it 
gently but securely in both hands, he glances 
up at the window; and a gracious salutation 
rewards him for the deed which he has so 
triumphantly accomplished. 

“It would almost appear as if some good 
genius had thus furnished me with an oppor- 
tunity to obtain access to the fair one said 
the gentleman to himself, as he hastened round 
to the front door of Acacia Cottage : and still 
he could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
own senses, so providential appeared the acci- 
dent which all in a moment bridged the gulf 
that an instant before had yawned between 
himself nnd Venetia. 

The front door was already* opened by the 
time the hero of this little incident reached it 
—and a livery-servant, both old and ugly, was 
standing there to receive tlio parrot. But the 
gentleman was not to be thus stayed on the 
threshold of that fairy-land of which , ho had 
hitherto obtained only far-off glimpses, but 
which he had now acquired a sort of right to 
enter. 

“Having had the good fortune to catch the 
bird, ho said to the footman, “ you will per- 
mit me the happiness of restoring it with my* 
own bunds to its charming mistress.” 
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»U The domestic bowed an asient, ;w if a t once , 
n truck by Use reasonable nature of the dt-maml : > 
asjtul, without uticiing a word, ho led the way ! 
; }i a handsome staircase to the drawing-room, 
tli n<> :m the wntleniiiii, still holding the parrot ! 
cu , a tender care in his delicately gloved i 
• giuls, followed tile stately doai. stic, lie said to 1 
tUUiself with s feeling of satisfaction, “ Veiietia 
neat all events resolved that no opportunity ; 
j£ l11 be infolded for -caudal by the presence of j , 


i a young or good-looking footman in her estnb 
I lislnm-nt." 

By the time he had made this reflection, the 
landing «u gained : and as the domestic placed 
his liund upon the drawing-room . door, he 
turn id to ask, ■■Whom shall 1 have the honour 
to announce /” 

The visitor mentioned his name : and the 
footman immediately throw open the door, ex- 
claiming, 11 The Earl of Curzon 1" 
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' “lam speaking seriously— most seriously,' 
slid tli- Ear!, with a look of ineffable adoration. 
‘‘ when I declare that von are a being for 
' whom it were elysian happiness to live- and a 
; sain ed duty to die !” 

■ “ But l require no one tp die for me, mv 
I lord !" exclaimed Venetia, with looks of amaze- 
. nientand uncertainty — as if she v.-i-ro astonished 

at his words, but could scarcely believe ih.it 
j lu-r ears had caught their sense aright. 

“Then will you bid. me lire for you?” asked 
the Eirl, with a movement as if he were about 
to fall at her feet. 

• “ I do not understand your lordship,’’ she 
i said, rising from the sofa and drawing herse'f 

■ up to the full of her imposing height : bin at 

■ the same time her looks were b**nt down ; and 

■ her attitude ' was .that of one who » writs n 
exphumtion which is indispensable. 

“ Miss Trelawney,” returned the Eir! of 
Curzun, likewise leaving his seat, and speakin-f 
in a voice which was full of unfeigned em >ti m~. 
— “if you know that you are haiutifui and 
that beauty touches the heart, then can you 
scarcely he at. a loss to comprehend the m-au 
ing of my words.” 

Venetia raised her eyes slowly and fi'ced 
them upon the E'.rl with precisely that, look of 
haughty indignation which she had ere now 
practised in the mirror. But -■’u- letu.iined 
silent, as if willing to assure herself er. giving 
verb.it expression to her auger, that .sin* w,;*. 
not mistaken as to the sen.-e and eigaifi unev 
of his speech 

“ Listen to me. t implore you, Hiss Triria- 
wuey,” said the Eirl, joining Iris hands and 
assuming a Jo »k of the most passionate entr. - 
aty. 

“Proceed, mv Lord.” she observed, in a cold 
tone and with a dignified reserve of manner, as 
she i-simi-tl her seat upon the sofa. 

“ Will you promise to hear me patiently and 
without interruption to tin* end ?” asked 
Cu t ui, in a tone of appeal that was ev.-n a*. 
seif-humiliating as if he were about to demand 
pardon for a crime. 

“I will pledge myself to nothing, my lord," 
said Venetia. “And now the idea strikes na* 
that, it is altogether preposterous— incredible — 
unheard of, that so serious a conversation 
should arise between individuals who meet for 
the first time— who have not known eac h other 
quite twenty minutes — and whom the m-i est 
accident in the world brought together a! all.” 

“It is strange, no doubt— and my conduce 
musr appear extraordinary to a. degree,’' re- 
turned the nobleman. “But once more 1 
sec h you to give me a hearing and allow me to 
expl tin —perhaps to justify- -myself.” 

"'Han you not, rendered me a service erenow, 
my lord,” said Venetia, “ I should at one* refuse 
your request. But as you presume upon lb.* 
obligation under which you have Lrid me, J 
; have no alternative than to listen.” 

| “Ah ! Miss Trelawnev,” cried the. Earl, now 


pained and grieved by the rebuke which had 
been conveyed in terms so cutting and yet at 
the same time so dignified and so thoroughly 
lady-like,— “if you place the matter in that 
point of view,I must at once retire, crushed and 
humiliated, from your presence ! But I cannot 
think you so ungenerous as to refuse me the op- 
portunity of an explanation upon terms that 
shall be totally irrespective of any little service 
which 1 may have been fortunate enough to 
render. What is your decision, Miss' Tre- 
lawnev ’i” 

“ Proceed, my lord,” she answered, with a 
cold com tesy. “ I will hear yon on the terms 
you name.” . 

“A thou and thanks!” cried the Earl, with 
•*atli ism-in. “ Imagine not, Miss Trelawnev, 
r 1* * g this i.-, th- iip-t occi'ioii on which I have 
-v >• seen voii. Since yo ir arrival in the metro- j 
p»’*s ’ 

“ Mi' arrival in the metropolis ?’’ she exclaim- 
ed. 

“Why, my lord, I have lived in London all 
my life - from mv very birth ? 

‘•Indeed!’ In* ejaculated, in astonishment. 
“ And \vt the woi Id knew you not until with- 
in the lit -it few weeks ” 

“Wli.ii w t rid does your lordship speak of?” 
inquired Veil *tia, with a look of most bewitch- 
ing ingenuousness. 

”Tht* t.ishionable world, Miss Trelawney — 
ilu* only world in wifi. ii one can possibly exist, 
without K*hi«r confounded amongst the ordi- 
nary race of mortals.’’ 

“ All ’ then, this is a world of your own creat- 
ing ? sm* sail, with a tinge, of irony in her 
V i ce, anil u it h ih it coldly eoiiteinptuous look 
which she had also prtetis-d in her mirror. 

“Not. of mv special creating, Miss Trelaw- 
■»u*v,” t*ei uraed the nobleman: “but a 
wmld-iii line, the sphere of fashion — the-- 
the ” 

“ A singular world which is so difficult to be 
defined! ’ ejaculated Venetia. “But am I to 
suppose that because 1 have removed from the 
seclusion in which I was l rough t up from my 
infancy — and because, being left mv own mis- 
tress by the death of mv parents I have chosen 
to fix my h:il itation in the vicinage of a park, 

am 1 to understand, T ask, that because of all 
this, rny position in life is changed and that I 
am launched ns it were into what you would 
have me believe to be a new world ?" 

“ W hat I wislnd you to understand, Miss 
Trelawney, was that your beauty, your aecom- 
p’WiiiieiiN, your manners, and your fortune 
rendi r you one of as- the elite of society • the 
orist'.cney of tin* community,” explained the 
Earl : “and J was going lo observe that it was 
only siuce you came into your proper sphere a 
few .wrecks ago, that the fashionable world 
knew of vour existence. But. from the first 
moment that you thus eonrhset tided to spp, ar 
amongst u-y I have never ceased to think of 
vou. Your image has remained impressed upon 
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my mind : :t ha* become the object nf mv mn in .1 sort of pleasing painful doubt as to whe* 
tempbitiun by day, and of my dreams liv night “ ther Yenetia had thus bran really moved at all 
I have ridden tor hours round and round the by that sent i in r tit which constituted the weak* 
park to await your appearance and cateh a ness of her sex, or whether it were a mere illu- 
glimpse of yonr countenance as you dashed bv sion on bis part. 

in your charming equipage : and 1 have spoiled “ Behold meat your feet, angelic woman l' 1 he 
to every friend or acquaintance I could think exclaimed, his upturned countenance expressing 
of, in the hop.' of procuring an introduction to the fond ardour of his raptueous devotion and 
von. lint I did not succeed : no one that [ earnest hone oven more eloquently than the iiu- 
knew was more fortunate than myself in this passioned accents of his voice, 
respect. Everyone was admiring von -war- “ Rise, my lord — let us resume our seats — and 
shipping you from a distance talking of vou we will discuss the question more rationally and 
and eulogising vour charms : but no one had more deliberately,” said Miss Trelawney, with 
the honour of being acquainted with von. I such perfect self-possession of manner and calm* 
was almost driven to madness — and I began ness of tone that the Earl gazed upon her in 
to wander about on foot, like one demented, mute wonder and bewilderment as lie rose from 
In this mood was I passing through the park his supplicating posture. 

ere now, when I beheld you at tlu* window. I A thousand ideas swept through his imagina- 


ere now, when I beheld you at the window. 

remained to gaze upon you— to contemplate tion all in a moment. Was she really moved! 
you with that idolatry which is the natural by his proceedings 1 — had his looks, his words, 
homage of a loving heart. Whether you ob- and his conduct touched her heart ?— and had she ! 
served me, I know not : but you stayed ’at the all along intended to yield, after a due amount 
window— — ’’ of charming coquetry, feigned indignation, 

‘Had I noticed your lordship,” said Venetia, and artful prudery ? bid she consider that the 
in a cold tone, and with haughty manner, “I sentimental portion of the drama had gone far 
should have retired from the casement. Rut enough?— and was she about to bargain iue- 
you have already proceeded far enough— thodieally relative to the terms on which she! 


i last no longer.” 


that indignitv at 1 


surrender ?— or was she really a woman of 


. — — .none can la.ivei, am tliese Vellec 

under the strongest excitement ; then, without gush through the mind of the Earl as he rose 
waiting for a response, lie proceeded to observe from his knees and fixed his looks in mingled 
in a hurried manner, “ It is not in the power amazement ami doubt nnnn the ine/nnm-..' 


beauty 


■'<: s enjoy* 


: , ‘Humph awept across her magni- -ami onthepr^ S 

iwslnf Ji" ;■ Jntl -* 1 *^ 1 ^‘I>”™m,mt, aided by his 


faS-again turned j 
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towards the Earl, his eyes greedily and search- 
ingly sought to read in her looks whether there 
was "really a covert levity in her manner and a 
subdued wantonness in her breast. But as if 
she penetrated his design and scorned the. im- 
putation which it conveyed, her features again 
assumed that look of sovereign hauteur which 
they had ere now put on and which had been so 
successfully practised in the mirror before the 
Earl’s arrival. 

“Be seated, my lord,” she said, pointing with 
a queen-like imperiousness of gesture, towards 
a chair at some distance from that which she 
had just taken. 

“ You are a judge — about to pronounce my 
doom,” exclaimed the nobleman, as be retreated 
to the chair which she thus indicated. “ But T 
implore you to have mercy upon one whom 
your charms have bound captive, and whom 
your decision will either elevate to elysinn 
happiness or plunge into the darkest des- 
pair.” 

“ A truce to this extravagant poetising, my 
lord,” said Yonetin, in a cold voice and with a 
dignified look. “You have already indulged in 
too many meaningless phrases and empty bat- 
teries ; and I am not going to answer you in 
the'style of those pretty nothing which gentle- 
men and ladies toss from one to the other with 
so much elegant- ease in the conversations of 
fashionable life.” 

“By all means, Miss Trelawnev,” said tin* 
Earl, “ let the discourse become as serious as 
you will : for when the subject of love is so- 
lemnly dealt with, there is every hope for the 
impassioned lover.'" 

“And your lordship, then, seriously and 
solemnly avows an affection towards me 5” ob- 
served Miss Trdawney, with a look as calmly 
sedate as her question was business-like* and 
pointed. 

“On my soul T love you passionately — I 
adore you !” exclaimed the Earl, placing his 
right hand upon his breast and once more mak- 
ing a. movement a*! if be were about to rush 
forward and fall at her feet. . 

“ 1 accept your answer as a sober avowal and 
a deliberate affirmative,” said Venotia, with an 
imperious gesture that commanded him to re- 
tain his seat: then, with an air of the calmest and 
fullest self-possession, she observed, “ I presume 
that when your lordship sought my presence 
just now, instead of delivering the bird to the 
domestic at the door, it was with the intention 
of thus honouring me by a proposal of marri- 
age V 

“ Marriage 1” echoed the Earl, startled by a 
word the mention of which seemed to imply a 
terrible misconception on Miss Trelawncy’s part, 
and at the same time involved himself in a most 
awkward dilemma as to the terms in which he 
must now explain the views and hopes that had 
all along animated him. 

“ Yes — marriage, to be sure,” said the lady. 
‘ Have you not just made me an offer of marri- 


age as intelligibly as words could possibly con- 
vey such a proposal ?” 

“ Marriage !” repeated the nobleman, confus- 
ed and bewildered. “ Really, Miss Trelawney — 

we have been misunderstanding each other 

Oh ! my dearest Venetia, why tantalise me thus 
cruelly ?” he exclaimed, in a sudden paroxysm 

of excitement : “why torture me ” 

■ But he stopped short — amazed, if not positive- 
ly overawed by the look of grand dignity,- .and 
sublime indignation which Venetia bent upon 
him as she slowly rose from her chair. 

“ Explain your meaning, my lord, when you 
dared to avow that you loved me 1” she said, in 
a voice admirably befitting that imposing sir. 

“ Ts it possible that you did not understand 
me r he exclaimed, half in terror that the scene 
was genuine on her side — and half in hope that 
it was a mere pleasantry to which she would 
speedily put an end by dissolving into smiles 
and sinking into his arms. 

“ When an honourable man tells a woman of 
stainless character that lie loves her," was Vene- 
tian dignified response, “ there can be no mis- 
understanding as to the meaning of his words.” 

“But wherefore— Oh ' wherefore allude to 
those trammels which the world denominates 
mam' u<ip ?" exclaimed the Earl. “Where- 
fore—^-” 

“ Stop, my lord !” said the lady, with another 
imperious gesture. “ Did you intend to proffer 
marriage to me — yes or no ? .Spare evasion — 
avoid subterfuge — and give me a direct reply in 
a monosyllable.” 

“ Marriage, my dear Venetia ” 

“•Your answer, my lord — yes or no ?” 

“ But I must explain ” 

“ Your answer. 1 say ! Vos or no ?" — and while 
her countenance Hushed with the richest, warm- 
est glow, she stamped her foot impatiently upon 
.the carpet. 

“ Venetia, you cannot he ignorant of the fact 
that T am already married,” said the Earl, — 
“ but to a woman whom I do not love — whereas 
I adore and worship von ! Oh ! be not angry* 
with me " ° 

“ Enough, my lord !” cried the lady abruptly : 
and her whole form appeared to dilate with the 
dignity of an offended, outraged woman— -but a 
dignity which rather asserted itself through the 
medium of a withering scorn than a fiery indigna- 
tion, as if conscious of its own sufficiency for all 
purposes of self-defence. “ I knew beforehand 
that you were married : — but, inasmuch as your 
importunity was amounting to persecution and 
surpassing even the limits of a coxcomb’s insol- 
ence, I resolved to give your lordship a lesson 
that may perhaps prove salutary. Depart, then 
—or I will summon my lacqueys to thrust you 
forth from the dwelling !” 

“ You are serious, madam ?” exclaimed the 
Earl, affecting to doubt that she was so— but at 
the, same time his countenance was crimsoned 
with rage, spite, and disappointment. 

“ Dare not remain to bandy v/ords with me 
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! mv lorrl !" returned Yen'* 1 5 i, ptil! preserving the 
"fulfil---.'. Hi:*' dignity <.f t dono. so t li-i t slit; lost 
not her tomp'T foi- :> sin"!-.- moment. “ D -part 
— and sin: extend--! her suin-in arm towards the 
door. 

“ Th'-n you «jv in earn •<:. !” Said Lord Gurziiii. 
a fiendish malignity appi-aring upon tltat co-mte- 
nniiL-o which, naturally s> iiaiid-otm-, was fora 
few moments distorted by this diabolical ex 
pivsj-ion : and as Satan’s self s.-r-nud to look out 
of bis large dark eyes. from beneath the corru- 
gated brows, lie observed in a voice that was 
hoarse with concentrated • passion, “ Venelia. 
you shall repent of this ! I have sworn to poss- 
ess vou — and T will keep my vow! Re you guard- 
ed by all the angels of heaven, T will’invoke all 
the devils of bell to succour me in carrying out 
my resolve !’’ 

Rut while be was yet giving utterance t> 
this threat, alike so tremendous and so atrocious, 
there appeared upon the countenance of Vene- 
tia Trelawnev that look of proud defiance 
which she had also practised in the mirror, and 
which slip now a -sit mod for the purpose of 
convincin': lu-r enemy how little she valued 
his menaced hostility. 

“ Rv heaven » vour pride shall he humbled, 
haughty fair one !’ ejaculated the Earl of Cur- 
zon, furious with rage : and, darting upon 
her a terrible look, he rushed from the room. 

Venelia rang the hell in order that the 
domestic might be in attendance to open the 
front door for bis lordship : and as the tinkl- 
ing sound met his ears, ir reminded him that 
no act of cowardice could possible be more 
brutal than to precipitate himself down stairs 
and fling out of the house in a manner so little 
suitable to a lady's dwelling. He accoidiuglv 
stifled his rage as well as lie was able— moder- 
ated his pace— and quitted Acacia Cottage in 
a manner that was not calculated to ajottse 
any suspicions in the mind of the serious- 
looking domestic. 

As for Venelia— the instant, she heard the 
front door close behind the Ear’ of C.trzmi, 
she no longer re.-tiaiucd the free vent which 
her feelings sought and throwing herself 
upon the sofa, she gave way— nut to tears, 
gentle reader— oh ! no- but.’ to a peal of 
laughter so tnifcignedlv merry that it rang in 
its musical intonations through the room until 
the very atmosphere seemed laden with the 
harmony of that splendid being’s mirth. 


CHARTER IV. 

cwrr.m- ta«h ash his max corns. 

As the Ear! of Cuivam i— oed f .rth from the 
, “■ . eacia Cottage, an individual of 

j somewhat d.ivn-nt app •,n-.i:ie>- em.-rg- d from 
] the p irta’s n r « p-iblie-ho.is ; - n-irlv oppo-ite. 

! The person just mentioned and whom we 


must pause to introduce to our * readers, was a] 
man of about forty — of middle height — and 
stoutly, though In- no means clumsily built. lie 
had dark hair— tierce moustaehios - and enor- 
mous b!a*;k whiskers, exceedingly bushy and 
meeting beneath iiis chin. His brows were 
thick and overhanging his eyes were small, 
dark, and of a peculiarly' bold expression — and 
his face was of that, rnbicund complexion which 
seemed to owe its line to the influence of the 
brandy-bottle rather than to the natural rigid- 
ness of a vigorous health. 

This personage was dressed in what would 
now-a-days he called the “shabby-genteel'’ 
style, lie wore a blue frock-coat buttoned up 
to the throat, and the stand-up collar of which 
was fastened by means of hooks and eyes. A 
black polished leathern stock, oyer which no 
collar peeped, seemed purposely intended to 
sustain the wearer's head in a fixed position so 
tight, so high, and so stiff was that article of 
the gentleman’s attire, igot a vestige of linen 
was to he seen in the shape of wristbands any 
more than in the form of collar: and it was 
therefore left to the imagination of the beholder 
to determine whether the gentleman wore any 
shirt at all. ITis trousers were light grey, strapp- 
ed very tightly over a pair of boots” with enor- 
mous high heels, to which a pair of immense steel 
spurs were fastened. His hat was tall and ex- 
panded to a remarkable degree in the crown : 
the brims were large, curled up at the sides, but 
hanging over considerably both before and 
behind. He wore a soiled pair of buckskin 
gloves ; and in his right hand he carried a 
stick with a tolerably large knob, and which 
looked amazingly as if it were “ loaded” after 
the fashion of a life-preserver— or, in other 
words, ns if that knob, apparently intended for 
ornament, was in reality filled with lead. 

The garments of this gentleman were soiled 
and thread-bare, although he wore them with 
an air of as much satisfaction ns if they were a 
bran new suit. But perhaps he fancied that 
an insolent demeanour, a swaggering gait, and 
a self-sufficient look, would cover as it were the 
defects of his raiment and impress people with 
the idea that he was a person of consequence 
in spite of the seediness of his wardrobe. He 
did not however appear the bully without be- 
ing fully prepared on all occasion’ to justify the 
character — unless indeed it were that lie was no 
coward, as the generality of bullies notoriously 
are. In early life he hud served in the arm v, 
as a subaltern officer, with some credit to him- 
self so far ns a desperate and reckless valour 
was concerned : but his unprincipled conduct as 
a gamester and spendthrift, had led him into 
ecitain transactions so closely borderin'' upon 
downright swinding, that he was compelled to 
Reive his regiment. He sold his commission r« 
a beutenant — became :i “man about town”— 
returned a semi-military style of apparel— dnhb- 
e^l lisnislf “0 -plain” — and lived upon his wits. 
Ry frequenting taverns, billiard-rooms, and 
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night-hou.'C-s, at the West End of the town, he , That is to say, he invariably laid an attendant 

scraped acquaintance not only with inexpert- j following him at a respect fill distance, — a sort 

••need young gentlemen just entering upon life, 1 of Man Fridiv or Smcho Pan/.a, who shared 
and whom he was sure to fleece most immerci- J hi, fortunes and his misfortunes — his successes 
fully, — but also with many dissipated noble- j and his reverses — and who adhered to him 

men who visited those places of resort, and 1 with the staunchest fidelity. In fact, whoever 

whom the Ciptain invariably claimed as ae- j beheld Captain Ta.-li advancing with his usual 


quaintances 


If they 


;gor along the street, might be curtain that 


enough to give him the “ cut direct,’’ he was his man Robin was not very far behind. There 
certain to pick a quarrel with them : and if was however a great discrepancy between the 
they even gave him “ the cold shoulder,” he pretensions, demeanour, and personal appear- 
would find some means of annoying them, aneo of the two worthless : for inasmuch as the 


They therefore preferred the less disagreeable 
alternative of bestowing upon him a familiar 
nod when they encountered him in public : and 


Captain invariably looked and walked as if he 
fancied the street was not half wide enough for 
him and that everybody ought to make room 


thus the Captain was enabled to boast of his and touch their hats as he passed, Robin on the 
numerous aristocratic acquaintances. contrary was wont to glide along the kerb* 

But the thousand and one devices which he stone or creep by the side of the wall with the 
put into practice in order to levy contributions stealthy pace of a cat. Moreover, Robin was 
upon his friends, were ingenious and humour- thin, lank, and lean in pel son — shuffling and 
ous to a degree : and with a view to prevent shambling in gait — downcast, furtive, and 
the possibility of refusal when he thus made sneaking in looks— retiring and apparently 
lifs pecuniary demands, lie was wont to request timid in manner. Thus, great as the contrast 
a sum so moderate — often-tiiues so ridiculously was between the burly person of the master 
small— that it was next to impossible for the and the starveling appearance of the man, it 
individual whom he thus pounced upon to was not greater than the difference between 


parry the attempted exaction with any feasible 
excuse. By the aid, therefore, of half-a-crown 
from one, eighteen-pence from another, and a 
shilling from a third, the Captain contrived to 
live from hand to mouth and to rub on from 


the insolent assurance'bf the former and the 
unobtrusive air of the meekness which charac- 
terised the latter. 

Robin was not. however exactly what ho 


day to day — although there were occasional in- 3 - e j uol J J 1 ' this respect. Beneath that bashful 
tervals when he was very “hard up” indeed and !l , tumt ‘ un ’> hirked a cunning watchfulness 
when lie was literally driven to his wits’ end. ^hat \ V;1K c ‘ ver 011 the alert to take advantage of 
Such was Captain Rolando Tash — a gentle- !ll, * v circumstance that might be turned to good 
man whose name was notorious at every tavern, !, ?count. Keen, shrewd, and penetrating, Ro- 
brotliel, gaming-table, spouging-iiouse, liverv- bin was always aiiiust upon his guard when he 
stable, and place of public resort, in or near appeared most retiring : and when his looks 
London. The Kings Bench and Fleet prisons denied to express naught save a listless vaouti- 
hkewise resounded with his fame ; and every c I't. he was sure to lie intent on some object re- 
magistrate in the metropolis had more than *1 J ,inn g skill, tact, and caution to carry it out. 
once been compelled to fine the Captain for ‘^' 01u thoroughly unprincipled than even his 
being drunk and disorderly in the street ; or to m;lst -er — if that were possible — or at all events, 
bind him over to keep the peace towards some c j'P : . °t the prompt performance of deeds at 
individual in particular and all his Majesty s t le hrst aspect of which the Captain would 
subjects in general. In fact, there was not a P :u,se un ^ deliberate,— Robin was as danger-' 
prominent knocker at the West End which had mis as the creeping snake, whereas his employer 
not been wrenched either partially or wholly v " 13 hke the bull that bellows and makes every 
oii" by the Captain’s hand at some time or '! IlL ‘ aware of its presence before it has time to 
another : thei’e was not a surgeon s bell which 1 ° a mischief, 
hadjiot been violently and alarmingly rung on 
more occasions than one bv this same hilarious 


hadjiot been violently and alarmingly rung on The man Robin- was pretty nieh the same 
more occasions than one by this same hilarious age as his master, in whose service lie laid been 
Captain, when in his cups there was not a for about a dozen years at the period when we 
barber’s pole which he had not shifted from its thus introduce them to our readers. To the 
proper place to some neighbouring establish- Captain he was devotedly attached and al- 
meut which did not require any such emblem though circumstances had placed them rather 
at all : -and there was scarcely a street-watch- on the footinir of eoinnaiuV.n-- •>,,,! i.. 


re.-p.-et. an tact, tlio tie which hound the 
ftucli was the gentleman who emerged troin sneaking, hypocritical, unprincipled Robin r,, 
a tavern in the knightsbndge Road just at the the overbearing, insolent, and arrogant bullv 
verv moment when the Earl of Cnrzun issued was one of the mysterious phases in the human 
forth Irom Acama Cottage. But the Captain character which can only be accounted for bv 
was not alone : indeed, he never was alone, tile belief that even the worst and vilest of our 
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species must have somebody or something to | the nobleman, now scarcely able to repress a 
love and care for. j smile at the contradiction into which the gal- 

Not that the Captain was unkind to his man: j lant Captain had inadvertently fallen, 
on tin* contrary, he treated him with as much! “To be sure!” exclaimed the latter, nlto- 
consid-ration as it was in his nature to bestow ; gether unabashed: “it u a fruit-woman — a 

- and for any one to offend Robin, was to pro- , poor creature with a wooden leg ” 

yoke the certain displeasure of his master. On j “ By the way,” interrupted the Earl, as a 
the other hand, Robin would have died rather j sudden thought" struck him, “I think you can 
■ than prove unfaithful to the Captain: and ■ do me a service, Captain; and instead of 
J though lie would have su'd his own brother, if J eighteen-pence, I may perchance he enabled to 
lie had one, to the gibbet — or would have put as many pounds to your pocket.” 
plucked an angel of his wings if the plumage, “Make use of me as you will, my lord,’ ex- 
werc of any service to him, — yet was he incap- claimed Tash, his rubicund countenance bright- 
able of injuring a hair of his master’s head. I ening up to such a degree that it seemed as if 
Such was the singular character of this man. J it were on the point of blazing with spontune- 
Ilis name was properly Robert Shanks : but lie ous combustion. 

was always known as plain “ Robin and so j “ Step aside with me,” said the Earl, drawing 
unaccustomed was he to be addressed by his ' the Captain beyond the view of Yelietia’s win- 
stirmune, that it was a wonder he did not for- ‘ 
get it altogether, flis apparel consisted of a 
seedy suit of black ; and as he wore white 
cravat, his appearance was as much that of a 
decayed itinerant preacher ns of a valet out-of- 
livery to a gentleman in straightened circum- 
stances. 

^ On issuing forth from Acacia Cottage, the 
Earl of Cmv.on looked lip and down the road 
in search of a hackney coach to take him home 
or whithersoever he meant to proceed, when 
lie was suddenly accosted by Captain Tash. 

“ How ate you, my lord ?’’ exclaimed the in- 
dividual, performin 
his st ick. “ Y 
“Not at all 

afternoon, Captain— I am in a hurry : "—and 
the nobleman hastened on in the direction to- 
wards the "West End. 

^ “ Reg pardon, my lord,” observed Captain 
Tash, instantaneously overtaking the Earl, 
whom lie grasped by the arm : “ but your lord- 
ship ” 

“'Well, what is it ?” demanded the nobleman, 
impatiently. “ I tokl you that I was. in a 
hurry ” 

“And T shan’t detain you a moment,” said 
tlm Captain : then lowering his voice to a 
whisper and assuming a most mysterious look, 
he observed, “There’s a poor apple-woman 
round the corner yonder, whose stall lias been 
thrown down by some mischievous young ras- 
cal— by gad ! it’s true, my lord ! — and the poor 
old 'wretch is whimpering enough to break her 
own heart and make mine bleed with compas- 
sion. Rut- as the devil would have it, I came 
nut this morning in such a hurry— to breakfast 
with a certain noble friend, in fact that I left 

my pur?,* :l t home ” 

And so you want some silver— eh V" cried 
tiie Earl, with angry impatience— for he was 
in n>> humour to endure one of the Captain’s 
stories on the present occasion. 

“.Tust eighteen. pence — neither less nor 
more I” said Tn; h. “ That sum will enable me 
to make the Italian image-boy quite happy. 


dows : then stopping short, lie asked, “Did you 
observe the house which I have just left V 
“To be sure — Acacia Cottage,” replied Tash. 
“Rut do you know who lives there? ’de- 
manded the Earl. 

“I can’t say that I am acquainted with her 
name, my lord,” was the response : V hut as I 
was drinking all yesterday at the tavern oppo- 
site, I saw a beautiful lady once or twice at the 
windows ; and I was told she was the mistress 
of the Cottage. But I did not think of inquir- 
ing her name ” 

“It is Vcnetia Trelawney" said the Earl, 
military salute with I “And now, the service which 1 need at your 
four lordship looks annoyed — — ” | hands may be explained in a few minutes. ‘But 
.’’ said the Earl, abruptly. “ Good j where is Robin ?” 

“There!” answered the Captain, pointing 
with his stick towards a shop that was closed 
and in the door-way of which bis man was 
haif-concealcd, just ns a person stands up to 
avoid a shower of rain — although on the pre- 
sent occasion the weather was gloriously fine. 

“ I think Robin is the very person to assist 
in carrying out my views," continued the Earl 
of Curzon. 

“And those views?” said Captain Tash, 
inquiringly. 

“ A re to watch all the acts, movements and 
proceedings of Miss Trelawney,” returned the 
nobleman. 

“ It shall be done," exclaimed Tash. “ If she 
only kills a fly upon her window-ledge, the deed 
shall be duly reported to your lordship.” 

“Well, you may be as minute as you will in 
espying all her actions and making notes of 
them,” proceeded the Earl. “Watch every one 
who visits her house, and write down a descrip- 
tion of them if you cannot glean who they are: 
observe when they call— how long they remain 
— and let Robin follow them to discover 
where they live. Then, let Venctia herself be 
followed every time she goes out—” 

“ Robin is' tlie fellow for this part of the 
business," interrupted Captain Tash, as he 
glanced complacently across the road towards 

, . , . . .. . . . the spot where his faithful dependant was still 

I thought it was a trim-woman ?' observed ! squeezing himself into the angle of the door 
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wav. “ Your lordship may depend upon it 
that Mins Treluwney shall never midge an inch 
without having Rohin gliding after her. By 
day and night— in her carriage or on foot— fine 
we it her or foul— no matter what the circum- 
stance. 1 ? arc, the. lady shall he watched • as 
th'.rough’v, as comp'etcly, and as unerringly 
as if she was under the sopor vision of the Bow 
Street runners.” 

“ I perceive that you understand me," said 
the Eirl, a smile of satisfaction appearing 
upon the countenance. “ In fact, the most trivial 


particular relative to MissTrelawncy will prove 
of importance and value to me. There is a 
ladv living with her, named Mrs. Arbuthnot : 
and she also must he. watched. If you and 
Robin cannot manage all this between you,” 
continued the Ear), “do not hesitate to enlist 
the services of some discreet and trusty indivi- 
dual — ” 

“Depend upon it, my lord/’ exclaimed Tash, 
“that I and Robin will prove adequate to tho 
fctsk. Why, Robin is ubiquitous : — he is here — 
there — and everywhere, all in the same mo- 
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n<.-nt. Nothing cm escape his watchful eye : j house. Not that scandal had gone so far as to 
it any living living can sec through a brick [sully the fame of the young ladies by any 
"'rii, he a the fellow. Another advantage is, ! positive or speoitic assertion: but still it was 
that the andlon! of the otm.wir.. i-,,. ...... .1,... . i... r»..: ,i i.:.- l .i 


render me all possible assistance. Concealed i though the girls were envied, caressed, and 
up in one of his front rooms, I shall keep. petted by their fashionable acquaintances all 
an incessant look out— while Robin does the .the more on this account, young gentlemen 
same ; and alt Miss Trel.twney s proceedings j were nevertheless rather shy' of seeking their 
dhiill by ji.s well-known to your lordship, ;is if builds in iiuutwi^c. 

you lived in Ac icia Cottage and saw with yon r This circumstance did not however seem to 
own eves everything that was going on. : ’ trouble the minds or interfere with the liappi 

I shall rely upon you," said the K il l. “ And ness of Agatha, Emma, Julia, and Mary, 
now take these ten guineas on account,” he They were light-hearted, joyous, good-temper- 
added, placing the sum named in the Captain’s ed girls ; anti their pleasing manners, sprightly 
la ' u *; . , . , conversation, and elegant accomplishments ren 

V our lordships business is now my own, tiered them universal favourites. They never 
as completely as if my life depended upon the wanted partners in the dance— the handsomest 
issue, observed J ash. and gayest gallants eagerly pressing forward to 

iney then separated — the nobleman proceed- 1 ensure their hands for a. quadrille, whoever 
mg towards the West End, and the Captain backward these suitors might be in requesting 
returning to the public-house, into which he those self-same hands in marriage, 
was immediately followed by bis mail Robin. .Mrs. Owen was a lady who (lid the honours 

of her dinner-table or ball-room to the utmost 
perfection. She dressed with splendour, but 
.. S' J0( 1 taste : and now, in the glorious em- 

' nAl '• bun point of forty-live and with the remains of 

, a beauty that must have been truly splendid 

ni.i.Mj mans nc it. in her earlier years, she was still a remarkably 

..... , . . ... , , ... fine woman. She bad been a widow, it was be- 

At .lie charming village of Richmond, winch, lievod, for a Jong time: but what her husband 
as most of our leaders are aware, is about nine was when alive, did not seem to be generally 
miles to the westward of Loudon, there stood known. i 

a handsome house, in the occupation of a It was about eight o’clock in the evening- 
widow lady named Oven. Salic had resided and the four young ladies were assembled in 
there some time-kept her carnage- was visit- the drawing-room of their abode at Richmond, 
ed by all the neighbouring families of distmc- Mrs. Owen was in another apartment- or 

y enu rtain- to tell the truth, in the house-keeper’s room, 

ments, at \\hich houeiei the principal attrac- superintending the arrangements for a very 
1 l ' < y ll ‘ r °' vn four ,OVe b' choice little supper that was to be given at ten 

1 tV* c precisely. Her daughters ^vere all dressed 

,, , V; 1 U p l! k'die.s were res- with tlie most peifn-t elegance— although, in 

pictneh Agatha, Euiiua, Julia, and Maiy : compliance will, the fashion of the day, their 

t '. Ve ". t iV-" 0 7 the ' V0,|,, -"^ t w5,i . te sfifuldeis w ere left completely nude and 

of beauty ' TheirV/clX U ) 1 U * ® , i ,e e tlieir fail ' bosoms. so much exposed that little 

mumt^ vivacitl I !. , h ?“ t ‘ , °' *f»“ ai »ed for the imagination in order to fill up 

quint u\.icity-theii daik blown hair was the picture of each glowing burst. 1 

us a Uy worn m How, no rn.giets-aiid their The time-piece upon the mantel in the draw- 
1 “““Kmincw breathed voluptuous- ing-iooni laid stunk eight, we say, -when a 

not Xvt U-e middle 1 h e i trX ° f 1 ‘ MU pi,, | n V ania P e ! " Jfl I ;rir drove up to the house : 
not. atioic the middle height of women: but and the Prince of Wales ali»birrl 

I. ieir l onus were all modelled to an admirable immediately by the Marquis of Levesun They 


Umlde.s-.es * arrival oi me rnnce itegent and his veterar 

’ liiit lovely -i, ii,..v ri , companion was duly observed by on ill-lookin' 

SASssS* chm * “ 
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black hair that appeared below the slouching 
brims of a battered hat, and also by the dark- 
eyes that shone like burning coals in the dee]) 
sallow hollows in which they were set. He 
wore a shabby shooting-jacket — corduroy 
breeches — leathern gaiters— and a heavy piir 
of lace-up boots. A cotton handkerchief was 
tied loosely round his neck ; — his shirt was 
not particularly clean and altogether there 
was an air of such determined ruffimism and 
desperate villaney about this individual, that 
no traveller, however, brave, would relish meet- 
ing him in a lonely place. 

From the clump of trees where he had con- 
cealed himself, he observed the arrival of the 
Prince Regent : but when he saw that his 
Royal Highness was accompanied by the Mar- 
quis of Leveson, he gave vent to a bitter impre- 
cation expressive of annoyance, no however 
remained in ambush, with his keen eyes tixed 
upon a path-way leading round to the back 
door of Mrs. Owen’s house. 

In a few minutes a livery-servant came 
hurrying along from that direction with 
stealthy steps and looks cast furtively around 
as if he were fearful of being observed: and, 
approaching the trees, he in a few moments 
joined the ruffian who was already concealed 
in ambush there. 

“Well, Dan’el,” said the livery-servant, “you 
see he’s come ?’’ 

“ Yes — but who the devil’s that old buck 
along with him V demanded the fellow, in a 
harsh voice the natural intonation of which 
was savage and even ferocious to a degree. 

“ It’s only the Marquis of Leveson — one of 
the Prince’s pals," replied the livery-servant. 

“ But you know, John,” rejoined the rufliin, 
“ that we haven't calculated upon there being 
tiro to deal with. We thought, from what you 
said, the Prince was sure to come alone ” 

“ Well, Dau’e-1, and how the deuce could I 
foresee that his Royal Highness would brimr 
the old Marquis V interrupted the servant. 
“ From what I gleaned from the young ladies' 
tiring-maid, the Prince onl_y was expected : but 
as the Marquis is likewise intimate at the house, 
it isn’t.very astonishing that he should have 
borne his royal pal company. And, after all, 
won’t it be a more lucrative affair ?" 

“ Yes — but not so easy to manage, p’r’aps,” 
observed the ruffian, in a musing tone. 

“ Why not.? .Haven’t you got all the chaps 
in readiness ?” asked John the domestic : “ and 
are you afeared that an old buffer like Lord 
Leveson can make any effectual resistance ?’’ 

“ No — not that,” responded the man, whose 
Christian name appeared to be Daniel. “ But 
the matter as it now stands looks more danger- 
ous to venture upon. The Prince wouldn't 
peach, you know : he’d comply with every de- 
man l— and hold his tongue. Because, if lie 
did kick up a row — make the thing public— 
and set the Bow Street runners at work, he 
would be forced to tell all the circumstances, — 


how he came down incog, to visit Mrs. Owen 
and the young ladies — and so forth : and this 
he would not do, out of consideration for the 
young ladies themselves. But with the Mar- 
quis it’s quite dilf-ivnt : because there’s nothing 
strange in a nobleman of his rank visiting a 
genteel family like the Owens — and therefore 
lie might safely give information .of all that 
happens, without fear of compromising the 
honour of the young ladies. Don’t you see the 
force of these arguments ?” 

“ I’ll knock down all your reasoning in a 
moment, Hangman,” said the livery-servant : 

“ for, don’t yon see that according to your own 
showing the Prince will have every reason to 
hush the matter up for the shake of the ladies ? 
— and therefore he’ll put a seal upon the lips 
of Lord Leveson - because his lordship could 
not possibly give publicity to the affair without 
admitting that the Prince was in his company 
at the time. Do you see that, Dan’el the Hang- 
man V asked the servant, in a chuckling tone 
of Coarse familiarity. 

“ Well, J must say that you’ve put the thing 
in the right point of view," observed the 
ruffian: “and therefore, as I’m a man who 
soon makes up his mind, f say without farther 
hesitation that the tiling shall bo done._ I 
suppose they'll leave about midnight ?” 

“ That's the hour the carriage is ordered for 
— and supper is to he servea up at ten pre- 
cisely,” responded the footman. “ So there’s 
no doubt that the Prince and Leveson will he. 
j 'irking soon after midnight V 

“ Good !” returned the Hangman. “ By the 
gibbet ami halter ! there’ll be a rum gam up 
before tile sun rises again ! ' 

“ I hope so,” said John the footman. “But 
l must hasten back now— for fear of being 
missed. Good night, Dan’el : I wish you luck, 
old fellow.” 

“ There’s no fear of that,” rejoined the Hang- 
man. 

They then separated — the livery-servant re- 
tracing his steps stealthily towards the back 
entrance into the house, and the Hangman 
striking rapidly across the. adjacent fields. 

Meantime the Prince Regent and the Mar- 
quis of Leveson had joined the young ladies in 
the drawing-room of the mansion ; and a 
sprightly conversation had speedily sprung up. 

His Royal Highness was seated on a sofa 
between 'the eldest Miss Owen an 1 Emma : 
while Julia and Mary became the more special 
objects of Lord Leveson’s attentions. — Mrs. 
Owen still remained absent from the room — and 
apparently her society was not much missed. 

“ 1 understand you have been very gay 
latterly, young ladies,” said the Prince Regent, 
after a brief prase in the conversation. “ Balls 
tnd dinner-parties at home — dances and soirees 
abroad — pic-nics in the park — water excur- 
sions ” 

“ Oh ! everything charming, I can assure, 
you !” exclaimed Miss Agatha, her pearly teeth 



tweak-d by the smile that parted her ripe, red, 
sensual lips. “ Jiut 1 can assure vow, sir, that 
we missed you very mucli." 

“ \ oil deceitful little puss," cried the Prince, 
throwing his arm round her neck and imprint- 
ing a kiss upon each warm and flushing cheek 
— and then another and another still upon iier 
moist lips;— “Ido not believe that von are 
sincere !” 

“ But I will guarantee Agatha’s sincerity, by 
the experience of my own feelings," said 
Lunin ; then, as the Prince endeavoured to 
catch her likewise in his arms, she bounded 
from the sofa and darted away, making the 
room ring with her merry laugh! 

The Prince hastened after her : and when she 
had led him a dance round the table, and from 
one end of the room to the other, she suffered 
herself to be driven up into a corner, where she 
was compelled to yield her lips, ns ripe and as 
luscious as those of her elder sister, to the reite- 
rated caresses of his Royal Highness. 

“ Oh 1 what fun a game of blind-man’s buff 
would be 1" ejaculated Miss Julia, starting from 
her seat, and thus escaping the tovings which 
the Marquis of Leve.son was just beginning to 
bestow upon her. 

“And let the Prince be blindfolded 1” ex- : 
claimed Mary, now disengaging herself in her I 
turn from the arm which the old nobleman 
threw around her hare neck ; then running up i 
to his Royal Highness, she took both his i 
hands, crying with' childish delight, “Will you , 
play, sir?" , 

“To be sure I will !’ said the Prince Regent, r 
ns he absolutely lifted the young lady up in his 1 
arms and covered her with kisses— despite of i 
her fighting and struggling, which she, however, t 
accompanied with the heartiest laughter; so n 
that it was easy to perceive site was very far h 
from being offended. ' t 

“How— let me blindfold you, sir 1” exclaimed g 
Julia, approaching the Prince with a bandage, a 
the instant her youngest sister had succeeded - 
in escaping from his arms. a , 

" With all my heart !” he cried. “ But first if 


And catching her in his embrace, he culled 
the sweets of her lips ns he had done with 
regard to her three sisters. 

“ Now are you satisfied she asked, as with 
glowing cheeks and smiling looks she dis- 
engaged herself from his arms : then, bavin" 
hastily arranged her hair, she said, “Coiue.be 
^nuo-and submit to be bandaged like a good 

. " I returned the Prince, seating himself 
in a chair, while Miss Julia adjusted and 1 
fastened the bandage with her beautiful white 
hands, which the royal voluptuary kis.-ed every 
time they touched his face. 

. “ N ""' y°u may 'x'f’in. sir P she cried, dart- 
ing away and clapping her hands gleefully • 
j "V d .I" merry I: ‘ngh of the four sisters rang 
j like silver bells through the apartment. 


ul, “ I have got a partial head-ache and cannot 
mt I stand this amusement,” said the Marquis of 
Leveson— but in the most perfect good-humour: 
:e, and, quitting the room, he hastened to join 
it- Mra. Owen, whom lie ascertained, upon inquiry 
?k I of a domestic, to he in the house-keeper’s apart- 
er I meat. 

ret It appeared that his lordship was a privi- 
leged person — and he was therefore received by 
>.V Mrs. Owen with a cordial, or indeed familiar 
id welcome, although she was busily engaged 
to in superintending the manufacture of whip- 
d syllabubs and ice-creams. 

lel Leaving the Marquis in company with the 
lady of the house, we must return to the rtraw- 

10 ling-room, where the utmost hilarity now 
n prevailed. The Prince, entering into the 
d spirit of the game as fully ns if he wore 
e only a great school-boy in liis teens, exerted 
s I himself to add to the merriment of these 
:- romping girls. To speak the truth, he was 

by no means anxious to catch any one of 
T them and thereby divest himself of tlie office of 

1 1 Blind Man : lie therefore allowed them to escape 
i one after another, as often as they fell into his 
a I grasp. But before he thus released the captive 

damsel of the moment, he indemnified himself 
- for his generosity towards the prisoner, by a 
i’ I fresh banquet upon the sweets of her lips. 

1 1 The scene was really charming and exhilnvat- 
) j mg to a degree ; and the Prince enjoyed it 
= most unfeignedly. There he was, feeling his 
il way about the drawing-room — careful not' 
to overturn the table, upset a flower-stand,! 

, or smash a Chinese vase,— while • the romps! 
j bounded and frisked in all directions, leap- 1 
I 1,1 g upon sofas and over chairs, and making 
the place ring with their musical voices and 
merry laughter. Now the Prince’s extended 
hands came in contact with a muslin dress— 
then they glided over tiie polished surface of a 
glowing bosom : now they swept along a naked ! 
arm smooth as alabaster, Iwt warm to the touch 
~ then they were laid upon a* shoulder smooth 
as velvet but plump in its natural softness : now 
his fingers became entangled for a moment in 
tresses of silken fineness— next his arms sudden- 
ly enfo.ded a waist of wasp-like symmetry — and 
then his lips were fastened upon il ashing cheeks 
and a delicious mouth, while a liosntn, palpitating 
with the excitement of the game and perhaps 
with other and more tender emotions, heaved and 
fell rapidly against his breast. But tim-fuir one 
thus caught, would eventually snccecct in esenp- 
ing from the Prince’s arms : and thus the game 
went on and on — each sister in turn being 
I captured, and then breaking loose to be present- 
■ ly made a captive once more. > 

| At length his Roial Highness was compelled 
to abandon the sport through sheer exhaus 
turn : and timing off the bandage, he' flan" 
himself upon a soffi— laughing so heartily tint 
it appeared as if his portly sides must burst. 
Ihvn the young ladies, likewise perpetuating 
the meriiinent with their voices which sounded t 
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sweet as strings of musical pearls, threw them- C HA PTER YI. 

selves, one upon a sofa — another on an ottoman 

— a third on a chair — and the fourth on a foot- the desperadoes. 

stool — to arrange their disordered dress and 

smooth their dishevelled hair. It seemed as if At midnight precisely the Prince Regent’s 


THE DESPERAD0E6. 


the inmates of a seraglio had been suddenly 
thrown into the most delightful confusion by 
the entrance of some stranger of the male sex, 
and as if. each fair odalisque were in haste to 
conceal the charms which had been listlessly 
exposed in the fancied security that was thus so 
unexpectedly violated. 


carriage drove round from the stable-yard to 
the front of the mansion ; and his Royal 
Highness immediately came forth and entered 
the vehicle. The Marquis of Leveson fol- 
lowed : the steps were put .np— the door was 
{dosed— the"" 'footman ascended to his place 
on the box by the side of the coachman — 


But was all that had just taken place a mere and the equipage rolled rapidly away towards 
innocent romping on the part of these four Kew. 


j sisters ? — and was there a perfect guiltlessness 
of any immoral intent in the somewhat wild 


The night was dark and the heavens were 
somewhat menacing : but there was a strong 


license to which the rein had been given ? We breeze which kept off the rain— and the brilliant I 
are at present as much puzzled and bewildered lamps of the carriage lighted the road that j 
on that score as our readers can possibly be : it was pursuing. The pair of horses sped alon<* 
but we are bound to confess that if those lovely at a gallant pace ; — and inside the vehicle the 


to indulge, were sufficient to inflame all the 
nascent passions the fires of which assuredly 
beamed already in their eyes. 

By the time the hair was re-arranged in 
luxuriant tresses and the disordered apparel 
restored to its previous state, the young ladies 


topic their discourse insensibly turned upon the 
love-campaign which had b e’en settled a few 
days previously with regard to Yenetia Trelaw- 
ney and the Prince Regent was observing 
that he should like to know how the Earl of 
Curzon had got on in that respect during the 


began to reflect that the supper-hour must be day which was just passed, — when both he and 
near at hand : and scarcely had they consulted Lord Leveson were alarmed by a sudden noise, 
the clock on the mantel-piece, when John the like the rush of several men from the hedges 


[ livery-servant entered to make the expected 
announcement. The Prince and his fair yountr 


like the rush of several men from the hedges 
skirting the road. 

“ Perdition 1” ejaculated his Royal Highness, 


friends accordingly proceeded to the apartment ns he let down glass on his side, while the Mar- 
where the exquisite supper was served up, and quis did the same on the other, 
where Mrs. Owen and the Marquis of Leveson But before either of them had time to look 
were awaiting their presence.^ out and ascertain what was the matter, the 

The lady of the house and his Royal Highness carriage came to a full stop — and the horses 
met each other with the courteous familiarity of began to plunge violently. A commanding voice 
old friends ; and it became evident here, as exclaimed, “ Out the traces !” — and at the same 
well as in the drawing-room up-stairs, that the moment a scuffie was heard upon the box, while 
Regent laid aside his princely rank altogether a masked countenance appeared at each of the 
when on a visit to Mrs. Owen and her boys of windows. 


charming daughters. But although he took 
her place at the board and behaved himself 
throughout the repast with that easy and polish- 
ed familiarity which as a gentleman be was so 


“ Villains ! do you know who I am?” cried the 
Prince, furious with rage. 

“ Silence ! — or I’ll send a bullet through your 
head !” exclaimed the individual at the window 


well able to exercise, and which seemed ip itself next to his Royal Highness ; and at the same 


J a tacit recognition of the perfect equality on 
which all were assembled for the time being,— 
he never once, by either a flippant word or a 


time a pistol was protruded into the carriage. 

“ But I am the Prince Regent 1” said George, 
thinking that this announcement would have 


libertine act, made a breach in the propriety of the effect of overawing the ruffians. 


| conduct that prevailed during the banquet. 


“We k-Dow it,” observed the man who had 


There was, however, plentj 1 - of laughing — alreadj 1 - spoken. “Silence — and no harm will 
plenty of mirth and good humour the cliam- happen 

f .1. i t ini JL! . . _ _ 


pagne circulated pretty freely, adding brilliancy 
to the wit of the discourse and sparkling lustre 
to the eyes of the young ladies. 


The Prince threw himself sullenly back in the 
carriage, not deigning to bestow another word 
upon persons whom he took to beTiighwaymen ; 
while the Marquis of Leveson, who had also 
been regaled with the unmistakable view of a / 
pistol-barrel on his side of the vehicle, thought 
it prudent not to venture upon any remark at 
all in the presence of such desperate characters. 

1 All that had hitherto occurred, and which has 
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taken ih some minutes to relate, was really was rather the oil-handed expression of confi- I 
comprised in the spare of eompartively a few deuce in his proceedings and certainty in his 
seconds : and in the interval the traces were cut power to carry them out, than the jaunty inso- [ 
the horses had ceased from plunging — the fence of a vulgar braggart. Indeed, there was 
coachman and footman were overpowered by a refined correctness in his language and a gen- 
the rulfi ins who had scaled the box— and the tility in his pronunciation which showed that 
whole equipage was therefore in the hands of he had been well educated and that his position 
the desperadoes, whoever they might be. in life could not always have been an inferior or 

- The conquest was therefore prompt and easy degrading one, whatever it was now. 

— the blow was struck with a suddenness and a By drawing up the blinds, he plunged the 
resolution that defied resistance — and as the interior of the carriage into the most pitchy 
scene took place in the most lonely part of the blackness : and he was therefore unuble to oli- 
road between Richmond and Kow, all clamour serve the effect which his speech had produced 
for help ould have proved unavailing. Resides, upon the Regent and the Marquis. Rut as no 
the Prince’s servants were unarmed, the bare reply was vouchsafed, and as each remained 
: possibility of such an outrage being undreamt motionless in his seat, the desperado naturally j 
of, and consequently unprovided for: and concluded that his warnings unci menaces had • 
moreover, the desperadoes were eight in not failed to make the desired impression, 
n umbel. I,,, ,, , . Meantime, bis men were not inactive in the 

tlu : eat 0 road. By the aid of some cord, the traces were 
the aihuituu, that the instant the pait\ had repaired and the horses once more attached to 
hurst forth from the hedges, -half eme.gmg th ‘ c vehieJe, the bright lamps of which were put 
‘J*® and , th ? re . ma ,' n< A el ' out Two of the fellows mounted the box-one 


does ? They had horses concealed in a thicket ! 


“““ ,ece- au,euc- uiiug travellers whom they might barmen to 

bordering on hesitation nr confusion, that „, rl j „ Happen uo 

all the details of the atlair had been evi- 1 ll 7 f Z extent ,’ 

chief of the iruii" :l uye-road, where there was less necessity 

But to resume the details of the narrative. much precaution. 

Immediately on the royal equipage thus falling By a sudden turn to the right which the 
into the power of the desperadoes, the coach- calT . ,n K e tl> 113 took, instead of proceeding 
man and valet, with their hands bound, were stI 'aight forward as it ought to have done if it 
thrust inside the vehicle, the leader of the had continued in the direction of ICew, the 
masked band entering it also. captives inside were enabled to judge that 

“ I beg your Royal Ilighness’s pardon,” said t * le y * 1!, d diverged from the main road, 
this individual, “ for placing these menials in “ Will you explain the object of this outrage 
your company, and also for obtruding myself and the extent to which it is likely to reacli V 
upon your presence. But certain little preeau- demanded the Prince, now thinking it high 
turns are necessary : and these of which I have time to make some inquiries of the sort and 
just spoken are amongst them. Another is to indeed feeling himself unable to subdue’ any 
draw up the wooden blinds of the vehicle,” he longer the alarms which were rapidly gaining 
added, suiting the action to the word. “ But upon him. h 

pray don t let any of you entertain so foolish an “ Your Royal Highness need apprehend y no 
idea as to oiler resistance or think of over- personal ill-treatment,” replied the leader of 
powering me: because I hold 1 the cheek string the gang: “but beyond this assurance I can 
m out; hand— -and a loaded pistol in the other, say nothing more at present.” 

I lie string, ir pulled, would instantaneously The Prince was about to give utterance to 
cuxi\e\ the a .arm to my comrades, who are some threat : hut remembering how powerless 
seated upon the box ; and the pistol shall he he was at the moment, and reliecting that the 
discharged without hesitation or remorse if a hand probably consisted of the most desperate 
hostile Unger be laid upon me. ruffians, who would as soon slit the wind-pip- 

Jims spoke the leader of the hand : and of a Regent as of the humblest individual he 
though there was a sort of free-and-easy fami- , smothered his rage and resentmeut so far a. 


iiarity in his tone and manner of delivery, it | to hold his peace. 
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A solemn silence accordingly prevailed inside 
the carriage, which continued to roll on at a 
rapid pace ; "but as to the direction it was now 
taking, this was a point that utterly baffled all 
conjecture. At the expiration of about half-an- 
hour it stopped : then followed a noise, as . of 
massive gates unfolding upon their creaking 
h} n rr es ;_and the vehicle moved again, but 
only to turn into some place which, by the 
echoes raised, appeared to be the entrance to. 
the paved court or stable yard of a mansion. 
The instant the carnage had thus reached its 
destination, attended by all the mounted des- 
peradoes, the huge gates were closed again. 

The door of the vehicle was now opened— 
and while the leader of the band retained his 
seat inside, he bade the prisoners descend. The 
Prince went first — the Marquis stepped out 
next — the coachman and valet followed — and 
then the ' masked chieftain of the desperadoes 
brought up the rear. The place was involved 
in pitchy darkness, unrelieved by even the 
faintest glimmer : but a door was almost im- 
mediately thrown open within a couple of 
yards of the spot where the party had alight- 
ed— and a lantern standing upon the floor 
just inside the threshold, revealed the interior 
of an apartment wrapped in funeral gloom. 

An ejaculation of alarm fell from the lips of 
the Prince Regent ; and a cry of dismay burst 
from the tongue of the Marquis of Leveson— 
while the two domestics were themselves not 
less terrified than their royal master and his 
noble friend. But the commanding voice of 
the chief bade them proceed : and the peremp- 
tory sterness of his tone producing a sort of 
galvanic effect, the prisoners at once passed in- 
to the room the appearance of which was 
indeed sufficiently sombre to strike terror to 
their souls. Tor it was completely hung around 
with black drapery— and the floor was covered 
with the same sable cloth. If there were any 
windows, they were not visible — the dark 
surface of the funereal hangings being uniform 
on all the four walls and uinbroken by any 
casement, fire-place, or mantel. Indeed, the 
instant the Prince, the Marquis, the two ser- 
vants, and the leader of the gang had entered 
this place, the very door itself which had ad- 
mitted them disappeared. That is to say, upon 
being shut, a curtain of sable drapery fell upon 
it : and thus, let the eyes turn whichever way 
they would, they were met by a .vail of unvaried 
funeral blackness. The ceiling alone was 
white ! 

The haughty character of the Prince, which 
had already been so far shaken as to give vent 
to an ejaculation of alarm when his looks were 
first plunged into this chamber of funeral 
gloom, — that haughty character, we say, now 
well nigh lost all its firmness and its dignity, 
when ho found himself thus entombed as it 
were in that sable sepulchre. The dim light of 
the lantern was but just sufficient to make the 
darkness visible, and to show that the furniture 


of the place consisted of only a table and half-a- 
dozen chairs, all covered with black cloth. 

The Marquis of Leveson was even more trou- 
bled than the Prince Regent by the awe-inspir- 
ing aspect of this place, and the dark though 
vague and undefined terrors which it was so 
well-calculated to conjure up. As for the royal 
coachman and valet— they were desperately 
alarmed likewise ; for the object of the present 
proceeding appeared to defy all conjecture. If 
the desperadoes were mere highwaymen, they 
would have done their business at once in the 
middle of the road where they first stopped the 
carriage. But, if not robbers, who were they ? 
— and what could the}’ be ? Whither had they 
brought their prisoners ? — and what meant this 
apartment hung in black and looking like the 
abode of Death itself ? 

These queries not only suggested themselves 
to the two servants, but also to their royal 
master and his noble friend Leveson : but as 
we just now observed, they defied all possibi- 
lity of solution by the mere means of unaided 
conjecture. 

The eyes of the four prisoners therefore 
settled with looks of anxious inquiry upon the 
desperado-leader, who had accompanied them 
into the room, and who was gazing upon them 
from behind the crape mask which he still re- 
tained over his countenance. He was a tall 
man — somewhatstoutty built — and dressed in a 
plain suit of black. He wore a travelling cap, 
which was pulled so far down over his head as 
entirely to conceal his hair : and as his features 
were likewise covered, it was impossible to form 
the faintest idea of his age. The appearance of 
his figure— his gait — his attitudes — and his 
gestures, all however seemed to confirm the im- 
pression previously made by the grammatical 
precision of his lauguage and the inflections of 
his voice— namely, that he was a man who must 
have at one time occupied a good position in 
life, however deeply crime or misfortune ( or 
perhaps both ) had since degraded him from 
that standard. 

“Now, sir,” said the Prince of Wales, “are 
we to be informed of the object of this outrage 
which you have practised upon us ?” 

- “ Harsh words will not amend matters,” ob- 
served the chief ; “ and you may as well speak 
civilly to one who holds you as utterly and as 
completely in his power as if he were a gaoler 
and this house a prison. But your Royal High- 
ness will presently accompany me to another 
room— while the Marquis of Leveson and these 
two domestics remain here to await your re- 
turn.” 

“ And wlmt guarantee have I that no mischief 
is intended me ?” demanded the Prince, not 
relishing the prospect of being separated from 
his friend and his servants. 

“ The same guarantee which prevents me from 
blowing out your brains at this moment, if I 
felt so disposed,’’ replied the leader coolly ; and 
as he spoke, he produced a pistol from each 
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pocket. “But if I meant iu take r-jur Royal 
Highness’? life,’* he added, returning '» :1 ' 
veapons to tlieiv places of conceal menr iiBout 


Ins person, » - - _ 

conveniently enough in the high road, without 
the trouble of bringing you hither in the first 
instance.” 

“ True !” murmured the Prince in amusing 
tone : then summoning all his courage and all 
iis dignity to his aid, he said, “ I am ready to 

accompany you.” _ 

“ in a moment, sir,” replied the leader : and 
turning toward* the Marquis of Leveson, he 
said, “ My lord, you will be so kind as to sib 
tranquilly hear until my return. Tiiese ser- 
vants will do the same. If any of you attempt 
to discover the doors leading hence, it will only 
be inviting the summery vengeance of those 
.who are keeping guard upon this place, and 
who are not the less vigilant because unseen 

by you.” . .... 

Having thus spoken, the mysterious indivi- 
dual took up the lantern, and drew aside a por- 
tion of the drapery at the end of the room. 

“Proceed, sir," ‘he said to the Prince, who 
immediately obeyed : and the masked de- 
parado followed, ‘closing the drapery again be- 
hind him. 

Lord Leveson and the two servants accord- 
ingly remained iu the black chamber, which 
was now pltiuged into a darkness as deep as the 
sable hangings that surrounded its walls. 

Eor a few moments the sounds of retreating 
foot-steps — but faint and light, as if treading 
upon a carpet — met their ears : and then all 
was still. An Egyptian darkness and a stu- 
pendous silence entombed them 1 

In the meantime the Prince Regent, on issu- 
ing from the sable chamber, found himself at 
the foot of a wide staircase, which was also 
covered with black drapery. Yes — every fea- 
ture of the place was clothed in this ominous 
(Room, — the steps, the balustrades, and the very 
walls ! It was enough to make the flesh creep 
upon the bones and chill the marrow within 
them, to be thus surrounded by the unchang- 
ing livery of death ! 

“ Gome quickly, sir,” said the masked leader, 
hastening up the stairs with the lantern, the 
dim light of which only made the gloom ap- 
parent -without mitigating its awe-inspiring 
effect. 

“What on earth is the meaning of all this 
demanded the Prince, unable to restrain another 
ebullition of mingled alarm and petulance. 
« Have you brought me hither to be present at 
a funeral ?" 

“It is useless to question was the laconic 
answer, but delivered with a stress upon the 
pronoun which instantaneously struck the 
Prince, and caused the idea to flash to his mind 
that he was about to be shown into the presence 
of the real instigator of the outrage hereof 
his masked guide was perhaps after all only 
one of the instruments. 


1 C O’. 


or, id have done it easily and 


While he was still pondering upon this 
thought, and revolving a thousand conjectures 
in his mind as to the author of the adventure 
and its motive, the Prince reached a spacious 
landing, the floor and walls of which were 
hung in the same ominous drapery as else- 
whsi'Gt 

“Pass behind this curtain,” said the mysteri- 
ous guide, drawing back a portion of the sable 

hangings. , . , 

The Prince did as he was directed— -tor he 
saw no use in remonstrating or resisting : and 
he was moreover anxious to reach the end of 
the adventure with all possible despatch. He 
accordingly passed behind the draper}, and 
found himself in the recess of a door- way. 
Ilis masked companion let the curtain fall 
a"ain, he himself remaining outside on tho 
landing. 

“ Now open the door — and enter boldly! he 
exclaimed, in a voice of assurance and encourage- 
ment. 

The Prince Regent unhesitatingly followed 
this recommendation : the door yielded to his 
touch — he flung it open— a blaze of light burst 
upon his vision — and be found himself in a 
splendid apartment, where a lady of ravishing 
beauty was reclining upon a sofa. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE LADY IX THE GOSSAMER DIIESS. 

We must pause to describe this the splendid 
creature, whose loveliness burst upon the Prince 
Regent with an effect that in a moment chased 
from his memory all the disagreeable portions 
of an adventure which had thus assumed at 
length so delightful a phase. 

She appeared to be dressed in a kind of orien- 
tal costume,— if indeed that garment could be 
denominated a dress which was made of so 
gauzy a material as to be almost transparent, — 
indeed, so diaphanous that although in reality 
of the purest white, it took a roseate tint from 
the flesh that showed through. Down to the 
waist, at all events, this was the effect of a gar- 
ment which, scarcely thicker than a veil, veiled 
not the charms of which it formed the . only 
covering ; for neither corset nor linen inter- 
vened betwixt the lady’s glowing butt and 
that semi-transparent raiment of silken gossa- 
mer. 

Through this singular dress, therefore, the 
outlines of all the upper part of her form 
could be distinguished and traced as easily as 
the eye of a conoealed observer may feast upon 
the beauties of a nymph bathing in a crystal 
stream, though plunged to the neck in the 
pellucid water. 

And how voluptuous were the contours that 
might be seen through the gauzy drapery, — 
how soft and yet how firm in their swelling 
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] fulness: ! No portrait hy Vandyke or Rubens, 
; in which woman’s charms- are delineated in 
j fiucli soft luxuriance and with so rich a tone of 
colour, ever glowed so sensuously upon 'the 
canvass as did this lady’s fine proportions in 
, their living, warm, and palpitating beauty, : — 
J | no model which antique statuary has left be- 
' *. .d, could exceed the admirable symmetry of 
the rounded arm ! 

Then her countenance — how ravishingly 
beautiful ! — her features — how enchantingly 


lovely 1— her looks — how melting, how dreamily 
soft, how wantonly overpowering 1 
.A profusion of light brown tresses showered 
on the mule shoulders : and above her polished 
blow was a wreath of pearls. Her eyes were 
large and dark, — contrasting strongly with 
the colour of her hair ; — and being full of 
passion’s lustre, they heightened the animation 
of a countenance every feature of which was 
eloquent . with fervid feelings. Indeed, the 
aquiline nose — the scarlet lips — the rounded 
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chin, — all indicated an ardent mind and a glow 
ing temperament : while the delicate and 
scarcely perceptible tinge of the pink which 
relieved the polished skin from the insipid 
whiteness of alabaster, would .in a moment 
deepen into warm carnation blushes at the 
least incident that quickened the pulse and 
made the blood flow faster in the throbbing 
veins 1 

We said that her dress was of an oriental 
style. A rich veil depended from the pearl- 
wreath that she wore upon her hair : but that 
veil flowed behind her, and neither concealed 
the wanton, impassioned, amorous looks of the 
countenance, nor the meritricions display of 
the person. Around her waist a splendid 
shawl was loosely tied in the fashion of 
Eastern women : a string of pearls encircled 
the neck that arched so gracefully ; — and rich 
bracelets defined the rounded shape of the 
matchless arms. From her waist to her feet 
the gossamer garment 11 owed over a pink satin 
petticoat, the very folds and plaits of which 
were but so many outward indications of the 
fine symmetry of those limbs which they con- 
cealed, and "the small, narrow, shapely foot, 
imprisoned in an embroidered shoe, Vested 
negligently upon a stool— thus adding to the 
air of soft and sensuous abandonment in which 
the lady’s form half-reclined on the crimson 
velvet cushions of the sofa. 

The room in which this splendid woman was 
thus revealed, like an enchanting vision, to the 
eyes of the Prince Regent, was handsomely 
furnished and brilliantly lighted. The atmos- 
phere was warm and perfumed— as if the love- 
liness of its occupant were alike a halo and a 
fragrance, stealing with intoxicating effect 
upon the senses. The Hood of light which 
filled the apartment, borrowed a softly roseate 
hue from the crimson draperies that were 
drawn close over the windows — the paper on 
the walls, the cushions of the furniture, and 
the rich pattern of the carpet.— all being of a 
corresponding colour. 

For some minutes bis Royal Highness re- 
mained transfixed just within the threshold of 
the door that had ushered him to this scene of 
enchantment, — transfixed, we say, and gnzin lr 
in a wonder that subsided not and with a rap- 
ture that cooled not, upon the divinity of the 
place. At first she either did not notice him, or 
affected not to do so — but sate, or rather half- 
reclined in a pensive mood : and thus the per- 
fect abandonment of her attitude developed 
the charms and graces of her person to tho 
fullest advantage. Rut at the expiration of a 
few minutes she turned her head slowly in the 
direction where the Prince stood ;— ancl as her 
large dark eves rested upon his countenance 
she started not, nor seemed in anv wav sur- 
prised or alarmed— but a glow of "tender de- 
light and melting joy spread over her counte- 
nance, descended to her neck, and blushed 


through the transparent drapery that covered 
her bosom. 

Xnr was the look withdrawn : but it settled 
upon the Regent with a liquid lustre so full of 
amorous expression and oriental languor, that 
he felt its influence stealing and growing upon 
him like that of a delicious dream in which 
the sleeper is wafted amidst realms of beatific 
enjoyment. And that look which the lady 
thus fixed upon him was accompanied by a 
smile which seemed to welcome him to that 
abode of bliss, — a smile wherein was concen- 
trated all the profusion of glowing sentiments, 
burning words, and eloquent avowals which 
constitute the language of passion, — a smile, 
too, that revealed teeth white as ivory and 
parted the scarlet lips which seemed the fitting 
portals for a balmy breath and a musical voice. 

Suddenly remembering t1i> whole train of 
circumstances which had preceded his introduc- 
tion to the presence of this heavenly being, the 
Prince turned to inquire of his masked guide 
who the lady was and what the adventure 
signified : but be found that he was alone with' 
the beauteous occupant of the apartment, and 
that the door had been closed behind him. 
For an instant a vague and unknown terror 
seized upon him : the very mystery of the 
whole occurrence struck him as ominous and 
even niore than strange— he dreaded some 
snare, some treachery— and he trembled with 
bewilderment and doubt. But as his eyes were 
again turned upon the lady, and as they r ested 
— or rather, were rivetted upon that lovely 
countenance still glowing with a warm blush, 
aud that form the luxuriant charms of which 
were displayed so unreservedly and yet with- 
out the positive indelicacy that shocks rather 
than intoxicates the senses,' — moreover, as ho 
now met a gaze that, instead of being softly 
wanton, was all vibrating with desire, — the 
magic of that beauty and the fire of those 
glances thrilled like an electric influence 
through every vein and pierced to his very 
heart’s core. 

“ Adorable being, who art thou ?” lie cried, 
now obeying only the maddening impulse of 
his feelings : and he advanced towards her. 

She rose from the sofa and made him a 
salutation so full of witching grace that it 
heightened his emotions to a positive delirium 
of pleasure : and now that he beheld her close, 
and saw that all the charms which had ravish- 
ed him at a distance lost nothing of their glow- 
ing loveliness by this near contemplation, — 
when his eye swept over the flowing outlines 
and rounded contours of that form which, 
though not above the middle height, was sul- 
tana-like in its imposing as well as dazzling 
beauty,— he was so ravished, so enchanted, so 
overpowered, that he felt ns if lie were in the 
presence of a being that was something more 
than mortal. 

Resuming her seat upon the sofa, she invited 
him with a winning gesture and a delicious 
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smile to place himself by her side : then fixing 
her magnificent eyes upon him, she said in a 
voice that was soft, timid, and tremulous in 
its soul-enchanting melody,' “ Your Royal 
Highness has asked me who I am : but this is 
a secret which I dare not reveal ?” 

“That so divine a creature cannot possiblj' 
be connected with a gang of veritable despera- 
does, I am well assured, ” returned the Prince : 
“and therefore I am at a loss to conceive who 
or what the men could be that brought me 
hither. ” 

“ Pardon the outrage, sir, ” exclaimed the 
lady, in an imploring voice and with looks of 
the tenderest entreaty. 

“ I can pardon anything for your sake,” was 
the response, as his Royal Highness fixed gloat- 
ing looks upon his fair companion’s person. 
“ But wherefore was such a course adopted in 
order to introduce me to your presence !" 

The lady threw a glance full of passion and 
fervid with desire upon the countenance of the 
enraptured Prince : then, casting down her 
eyes, while a deep blush suffused her cheeks 
and spread over her neck, she murmured in a 
low voice, “ Because I love you !” 

“ 0 adorable woman !” he exclaimed, with 
an almost frenzied impetuosity, as he flung his 
arms around her and strained that warm, 
glowing, palpitating form to his breast with 
passionate ardour. 

And, as if taken with complete surprise by 
the suddenness of the action on his part, she 
offered no instantaneous resistance, but aban- 
doned herself as it were for a few moments to 
the embrace in which she was thus enfolded 
and to the burning kisses which the Regent 
imprinted upon her lips and cheeks : then ap- 
parently recovering all her self-possession — and 
starting as if a sudden thought flashed through 
her brain to eniighten her upon the danger 
of her position — she disengaged herself from 
his arms and sank palpitating with excitement 
upon the farther extremity of the sofa. 

But that contact with the beauteous crea- 
ture, — the sensation which seemed as if the 
• impress of her person remained upon his 
arms as the image of her loveliness was stamp- 
ed upon his soul, — excited the passions of the 
Prince to a frenzied point : and he sate gazing 
upon her with devouring looks — longing to rush 
forward and snatch her to his breast once more 
— but fearing to offend by too great a precipita- 
tion. 

“You said that you loved me ?” he observed 
at length. 

“ And I spoke truly, great Prince !” she re- 
plied, now seeming partially to recover herself: 
but still the rapid swelling and sinking of 
her bosom was visible through the gossamer 
drapery. “ Listen to me. for a short time : — and 
j then — and then ” 

“ You will be mine ? — all mine ?” exclaimed 
the Prince, with the hurried tone, and impatient 


look of a fervid suspense, in which rapturous 
hope nevertheless predominated. 

“ Yes — all thine,” was the response given 
murmnringly, and with downcast eyes and 
glowing cheeks. 

“ Then speak, lad}' — speak !” cried the 
Prince ; “ but for heaven’s sake let not the 

preface to my perfect bliss be unnecessarily 
prolonged !” 

“ I said that I loved your Royal Highness,” 
resumed the lady, in a voice which although low 
as the murmuring of a silver stream, was 
tremulously clear as the flow of that rivulet in 
its pebbly bed ; — “ and I said truly ! Descend- 
ed from an English father and a Persian 
mother, my intelligence, my habits, and my 
language are those of your cold northern clime : 
but mj' soul burns with the impassioned and 
enthusiastic fervour that animates the breasts 
of those who are born in the far-off orient.” 

“ Charming and mysterious creature !” ex- 
claimed the Prince, gazing on her with an in- 
‘ creasing rapture. 

“ The love that I bear for you,” she conti- 
nued, in that same melting tone which was full 
of a plaintive harmony, indescribably sweet and 
profoundly touching, “was engendered in my 
bosom by the fame of your admirable qualities. 
I heard that your manners were polished to a 
degree of l’efinement seldom attained by the 
most finished gentlemen, — that your mind was 
well stored with all valuable knowledge, — that 
your conversation was fraught With irresistible 
attractions, — and that you were capable of dis- 
playing a winning tenderness, the power of 
which no woman could feel with impunity. In 
a word, while sojourning in the east, such 
rumours and reports reached nie concerning 
you, that I sent to England to procure your 
portrait : and — of that portrait I became 
enamoured! ” she added, with a bashful hesita- 
tion which rendered her voice still more touch- 
ingly tremulous and called up a fresh blush to 
her damask cheeks. 

“ Oh ! if this be all true,” exclaimed the 
Prince, “ the adventure is imbued with a tinge 
of romance which renders it indescribably en- 
chanting !” 

“True!’ she ejaculated, raising her superb 
eyes and bending them reproachfully upon 
him : “ Oh ! can you suppose that I am 

capable of deceiving you ? Have I journeyed 
from the east which I love so' -well, to this cold 
clime of yours, merely to be received with 
distrust and experience a chilling suspicion 1 
Alas ! better were it for me to have remained 
afar off, cherishing this passion of mine as 
a delicious dream — a joyous delusion — than to 
have travelled hitlier to face the stern reality 
of disappointment !” 

“ Ho — do not speak thus, adorable being!” 
cried the Prince, approaching her with extended 
arras. 

“Not yet — not yet!” she exclaimed, with a 
j sudden access of impetuous excitement: and 
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waving him back, she looked him full in the 
countenance, as if to read all that was passing 
in the deepest recesses of his soul. “ Do you 
believe mo now 1" she demanded, in a tone 
which appeared to imply that all hoi* happiness 
was staked upon the answer. 

“ I do— I do 1” exclaimed the Regent, each 
moment plunging more profoundly into the 
bliss of an ecstatic infatuation : for every word, 
every look, every motion on the part of the 
romantic fair one, only tended to provoke fresh 
desires and madden his passions beyond all 
possibility of control. 

“Oh! accept my fondest thanks— my since- 
rest, deepest, most fervid gratitude, for that 
avowal 1" she cried, in the exultation of mingled 
rapture and triumph : then throwing herself 
back, she closed her eyes gently, us if to concen- 
trate all her powers of vision, both outward 
and mental, in the contemplation of the assu- 
rance which she had just received and which 
she treasured up in the recesses of her soul. 

The Prince’s head was lost as it were amidst 
all the influences which weru brought to bear 
upon his senses : for this attitude to which the 
lady had just abandoned hersel f formed another 
light in which to view a ravishing picture, and 
in which new graces and new charms were 
developed. And as the lady's fervid soul 
appeared to breathe through her entire person, 
the impression which each movement on her 
part made upon, the mind, was that all the 
ilexions of her body wore the indices of her 
passions. 

Drawing himself towards her in a sidelong 
manner, the Prince passed his arm gently 
round her waist — and for a few moments she 
seemed unconscious of the circumstance. But 
as he pressed her more seusibly and became 
bolder in bis toyiugs, she suddenly started— 
gazed upon him for an instant with a half 
wondering, half-allrighted look— and then burst 
iuto tears. 

Astonished and pained by this abrupt and 
most unaccountable ebullition of grief, he 
strained her more closely in his arms— kissed 
away her tears — and became so moved by her 
sorrow and so maddened by the contact of liev 
form, that he would have niudo any sacrifice in 
order to recall the smiles to her countenance 
iuid win from her the favours which she had 
more than half promised to bestow. 

“ What grieves you, dearest one ?” lie mur- 
mured soothingly. 

“ l was suddenly reminded of a circumstance 
which cots me to the quick,” she answered, in 
a broken voice and with convulsive sobs. 

“ But name it— explain yourself," said the 

Regent. “ Is there aught which I can do ” 

* Yes— every thing !” she replied, accompany- 
ing the words with the tendervst caresses. 

“ Tell me— keep me not in suspense " 

“ A person who lias merited your displeasure, 
and who is related to me by the bonds of near 
kinship—" 


“I will forgive him, ” said the Prince. “Is 
that all ?" | 

“ Oh ! it is inure than he could hope 1" she 
murmured, pressing closer to her royal com- i 
panion and redoubling the ardour of her earess- , 
es. But von must sign his pardon- — ” 

“I will sign anything— everything," gasped; 
the infatuated Prince, breathless with madden- 
ing passion : “ so long as I may seal the same 
upon your lips.” 

“ Confirm this act of clemency with your auto- 
graph,” whispered the lady, in her most seduc- 
tive tones, — “and I am thine 1 Twill bo but 
the work of a moment — there are writing 

materials upon the table " 

And with her arms still wound about the 
Prince’s neck, and her form half clinging to him' 
— half nestling in his embrace,— she made him 
rise from the sof<t, and drew him gently towards 
the table. ’Twas, as she had said, the work of 
but a few moments : and during this brief in- 
terval she so played upon his senses by tho most 
thrilling, impassioned, fervid caresses, and by 
permitting those toyings for which her light 
apparel allowed such scope, that the Prince 
reeled as if under the influence of intoxication 
— and his senses were steeped in that elysian 
ebriety. 

Close by the table there was an ottoman, upon 
which the royal voluptuary and his companion 
seated themselves— nnd on the table there was 
a paper with something written upon it. The 
Prince endeavoured to read the lines traced 
thereon : but the glowing arms drew his head 
down till it reached a still more palpitating 
breast— and then, in one of those moments in 
which a man’s senses are so enthralled by 
woman’s magic influence that he would 
sell his soul to Satan rather than abandon 
the crowning bliss, — in such a moment 
was it that his Royal Highness seized the 
pen and affixed his name to the document. 

Then, breathless with the prolonged excite- 
ment, he once more Btraiucd the lady in his 
arms : and she. murmured with willing tender- 
ness, “ I am thine 1 1 am thiue 1” 


CHAPTER VIIf. 

TUB SKQUKL OF TUB -VIOHT’S ADVKXTURE. 

Lbt us now return to the sable chamber in 
which Lord Lovcson and the Prince Regent’s 
two servants had been left in total darkness. 
Their position was far from being agreeable : ! 



quilted the room, still continued to ring in their 
ears long after the sounds of the retreating foot- 
steps had ceased ; and although they did not 
relish the thought of thus being left in the dark- 
ness of a strange ulace, where a myriad unknown 
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dangers might surround them, tliey dared not 
move from the seats which" they had taken nor 
yet give utterance to even a whispered syllable. 

In silence and darkness, therefore, did up- 
wards of twenty minutes elapse : and at the 
expiration of this period returning ' footsteps 
were heard, descending the great staircase — 
and the chief, bearing the lantern in his hand, 
appeared from behind the sable drapery. 

Rut at the same instant that the light thus 
gleamed in its dimness again, — shadowing forth 
the gloom of the apartment, and playing with 
ghastly reflection upon the countenances of the 
nobleman and the servants — these three priso- 
ners became aware that there was another 
masked individual present in the chamber, 
besides the leader who had just re-entered. 
Motionless and statue-like stood that other , 
close by the spot were the sable curtain covered 
the door which had admitted them into the 
room : there he stood — a mysterious sentinel as 
lie was — with the black mask upon his counte- 
nance and a pistol in each hand ! 

But how noiselessly he must have entered ! 
— unless indeed, he had all along been in the 
room— having perhaps followed the party in at 
the outset, and having remained concealed be- 
hind the drapery which was let down over the 
door, until the departure of the chief with the 
lantern was the signal for him to glide noise- 
lessly forth and guard the movements as well 
as listen to the discourse of the Marquis and 
the servants. But as they had neither budged 
an inch nor spoken a word, the precautions 
taken proved to be unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
the presence of the sentinel there convinced the 
nobleman and the domestics that the warning 
which they had received was no idle threat, and 
that they had acted prudently in yielding obe- 
dience to its terms. 

The Marquis and the royal servants were 
both surprised and alarmed when they saw the 
masked individual with the lantern return un- 
accompanied b}- the Prince Regent ; and the old 
nobleman, plucking up a spirit, said, “Where is 
his Royal Highness ? Remember that he is the 
son of your Sovereign ” 

“ For which circumstance I care not a solitary 
fig,” observed the chief. “ But you may make 
your mind easy, my lord : the Prince is in ex- 
cellent company, and no doubt as happy as 
possible," he added, with a slight accent of 
sarcasm in his tone. 

“ When will he return to us ?” inquired the 
Marquis : “ and when, also, shall we be emanci- 
pated from this incomprehensible thraldom ?” 

“ See what o’clock it is by your watch, my 
lord," said the chief, approaching with the 
lantern. 

“ Ten minutes to two,” observed the Marquis 
of Leveson, as he drew forth a superb watch set 
with brilliants, and the value -of which was at 
least a hundred guineas. 

“ I will thank j-ou for that bauble,” said the 
leader, in a cool off-hand fashion. 


“ What 1” ejaculated the nobleman, springing 
from his seat :. “are yon highwaymen after all ? 
I had entertained a more lofty opinion of 


“ Then what did } r ou take us for ?” demanded 
the leader. “ Kniglits-errant of modern times ?” 

“ I could not, nor can I, conjecture the object 
which yon had in view in bringing us hither,” 
said the Marquis : “ but when T found that you 
did not rob us upon the spot where you assailed 
us in the first instance, I naturally concluded 
that you had some aim bej'ond plunder !” 

“And so we have,” replied the chief. “ But 
we mix up two or three agreeable things to- 
gether and thus blend our avocations : don’t 
we, Daniel ?” 

“ To be sure we do,” was the laconic answer 
given by the sentinel stationed near the door. 

“ And therefore, my lord,” continued the 
chief, “ I will trouble you for that watch — and 
those diamond rings on your fingers — and like- 
wise your purse, while you are about it.” 

The Marquis of Leveson yielded with a good 
grace to these demands ; for, considering his 
enormous wealth, the loss of the jewels and the 
money was not a matter calculated to break his 
heart— and, besides, he saw how completely he 
was in the power of the depredator. 

“ Oh! fie, my lord !’’ exclaimed this individual, 
as he turned out the contents of the purse in 
the palm of his hand. “ A nobleman of your 
rank and property to have only a poor, paltry 
fifty three guineas about your person. Really 
it is incredible. But perhaps you have a pocket 
book?” 

“ Here it is,” said the Marquis, producing it 
with evident reluctance. “ There may be a 
Bank-note or two— to which you are most wel- 
come : but if there should happen to be any 
private papers ” 

“ Which there are, no doubt,” observed the 
masked leader : then, as he took the pocket- 
book, he said, “ How much will your lordship 
give 'to have this returned to you just as it is, 
and unopened ?” 

“Give it me back at once,” cried the Marquis, 
eagerly clutching at the offer of a compromise, 
“ and I will pay a thousand guineas to-morrow 
to whomsoever you may appoint to receive the 
same.” 

“ Ah ! then the pocket-book is worth at least 
a thousand guineas, according to your own 
admission,” said the desperado, with a quiet 
chuckle at the fact whereby he bad succeeded 
in eliciting the offer. “ Well, my lord, j r ou will 
just double that sum ” 

“ Double it !” exclaimed the Marquis. “What ? 
two thousand guineas for the pocket-book ? 
Well — give it me at once — and — and — I’ll 
agree.” ' : 

“ Two thousand guineas is the ransom-money, 
then ? But your lordship must not think that 
I can part with the security before I finger the 
cash.” 

“ I pledge you mv word as a nobleman and a 
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gentleman that the amount shall he forth- 
coming " 

And a Row Street constable likewise, for 
the person who calls to receive it — eh f ob- 
served the masked leader. “ No, no, my lord 
— I don't do things after this fashion. Daniel,” 
he said, turning towards the sentinel, “ procure 
a sheet of paper and some seulingwnx." 

The man disappeared behind the drapery— 
and during his absence a solemn silence 
prevailed in the room. The Marquis paced 
backward and forward in deep and uneasy 
meditation — for he was cruelly annoyed n't 
the idea of his pocket-book falling into strange 
and unscrupulous hands : — the two servants 
exchanged significant looks, as if mutually 
asking where, when, and how the mvstorious 
adventure was to terminate and ‘ the un- 
known leader examined the costlv watch and 
the diamond rings with looks that 'flashed joy- 
fully through the eyelet-holes of the mask. 

In three minutes his man came back with the 
articles required ; and the leader said, “Now, 
my lord, envelop the pocket-book in this paper 
—and seal it with your own signet," 

“ But yon have got all my rings," exclaimed 
the Marquis. 

“True! I will give back the one that has 
your crest engraved on the stone ; and you can 
seal the packet therewith. If it be returned 
to you with that seal unbroken, von will be 
satisfied 7” 

“ Assuredly," said the Mnrquls : and the 
pocket-book was enveloped and sealed accord- 
inglv— the leader of the band retaining the 
parcel, and the noble man restoring the signet 
ring to his own finger. « But now, when and 
by wliat means will the pocket-book be given 
liack to nic 7 — and how am I to pav the ransom 
money ?" 

“ Remain at home all day long on Wodnes- 
day,” was the reply; “and take care to have 
the two thousand guineas readv at hand— in- 
deed, about your person — and leave the rest to 
me." 

*' Ali day long on Wednesday," said the Mar- 
quis in a musing tone to himself : “ that will do 
very well. Had it been Friday, I must liave 
declined— positively declined, at any risk— 
that being my day for the charming" Vcnetia 
1 relawncy." 

The conversation now dropped :nnd it seemed 
tolerably certnin, to the supreme satisfaction of 
the coachman and valet, that the, were not to be 
laid under contribution in respect to their 
watches and money. No doubt the masked 
chieftain fancied they did not possess anythin? 
of particular value ; or else he scorned the idea 
of plundering domestic servants. 

An hour elapsed-and at length a bell rang 
in the interior of the house. 

“ You will soon take your departure now," 
said the leader : and, haring thus spoken, he 
disappared once more with the lantern. 

In alwut five minutes he returned, followed 


by the .Prince— and ejaculations of joy fell from 
tne lips of the Marquis and the two servants. 
Dim and feeble as was the light shed by the 
lantern, it was nevertheless sufficient to show 
that the countenance of his Royal Highness 
wore a smile of complacent satisfaction which 
he. could not altogether 3iibdue, though he 
evidently essayed to conceal it. But there was 
little leisure for the Mnrquis of Levcson or the 
‘royal domestics to indulge in conjectures as to 
what might have occurred to the Regent : for 
the man Daniel immediately raised the drapery 
covering the door— and the leader, having ex- 
tinguished the lantern, guided the Prince, the 
Marquis, and the two servants back to the 
carriage, into which he himself followed them 
as before. 

The blinds of the vehicle were again drawn 
up -the massive gates were opened — and the. 
equipage rolled awin', under the same circum- 
stances ns it arrived. That is to say, two of the 
desperadoes were seated on the box, and five 
followed on horseback — the chief, as already 
mentioned, being inBido to keep guard upon the 
prisoners. 

At the expiration of about half-an-liotir, dur- 
ing which a profound silence was observed id 
the interior of the vehicle, the equipage stopped. 
The leader put down the blinds— opened the 
door— and sprang forth. The moon was now 
riding high in the heavens ; and it immediately 
became apparent to the royal partv, ns they 
glanced forth from the window^ that the 
carriage had brought them back to the very spot 
where the desperadoes had stopped it upwards 
of three hours before. ' 

The two men had already leapt from the box 
—and the servants, being now permitted to 
issue from the interior, resumed their places 
outside. 

“Good- night — or rather, good morning," said 
the leader of the masked band. 

“ Good morning," returned Lord Leveson, 
who thought it prudent to be civil until fairly 
out of the hands of the formidable troop ; ana 
the next moment the carriage rolled rapidly 
away. J 

The Prince and the Marquis now began to ex- 
change those explanations which they mutu al ly 
longed to receive. The nobleman’s story was 
short enough— but it nevertheless caused the 


: v . miuhuw- lurniea 

no part of the disguised desperadoes' aims. The 
di.**co\ eiy of the fact that the very contrary was 
the case, for a moment damped the pleasurable 
feelings which lus strange and excitin" love- 
adventiire had 'eft bcbfnd : andlieb^an to 
think that he had been made the dupe of some 
unprincipled adventuress, instead of bavin? 
been the object of a disinterested nfleclion on 
the part of a lady who had travelled all the wav 
from the east to enjoy his company and who 
had been compelled to have recourse to ex- 
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traordinary measures to procure the gratifica- 
tion of her passion. - 

However, he related his adventure to the. 
Marquis, who listened with the profoundest at- 
tention and the liveliest interest — especially to 
those portions of the narrative in which the 
Prince delineated the charm, fascinations, and 
seductive powers of the beauteous lady. 

“And upon what understanding did you 
separate T inquired the Marquis. 

“The time slipped away with marvellous 
rapidity, while we lay clasped in each other’s 
arms,” responded his Royal Highness : “ and 
my thoughts — my senses — all m3 7 faculties, were 
so absorbed in the intoxicating bliss which I 
thus experienced, that I forgot to question her 
minutely upon those matters concerning which 
it was most necessary for me to be enlightened. 
But I presume, that even if I had put such in- 
quiries, she would have evaded all satisfactory 
answers — and thus, in an} 7 case, was I no doubt 
doomed to depart in ignorance of who she is, 
what is her name, where she lives, and why she 
adopted such extraordinary precautions to 
shroud herself in an impenetrable secrecy. Ah ! 
let her be what she may, Leveson, she is not the 
less an adorable creature— and I would give 
the world to obtain her altogether as a mis- 
tress !” 

“ But under what circumstances did you 
part ?” inquired the nobleman. 

“ The time-piece upon the mantel proclaimed 
the hour of three,” said the Prince : “ and then 
she started from my arms, declaring that we 
must separate immediately. I implored her to 
allow- me to remain a little longer — but she w 7 as 
peremptoiy. Then I besought her to promise 
that we should meet again — and she cheerfull}' 
acquiesced, reserving to herself the privilege of 
making the appointment. She vowed that she 
would write to me in the course of a few da} r s : 
then, having rung a bell, she-embraced me with 
impassioned fervour and hurried me away. Out- 
side the door I found the man with the lantern 
— and he escorted me back to the room where 
you, were waiting.” • 

• “And the deed which you signed, sir?” re- 
marked Lord Leveson, interrogativel} 7 . 

“ Ah 1 that circumstance begins to vex me,” 
exclaimed the Prince : “ but I did it in a mo- 
ment of such infatuation, that if it were the 
assignment of my soul to the Evil One, I should 
I not have hesitated. Whatever the document 
might have been, its nature must transpire 
sooner or later — and it will no doubt furnish a 
clue to the correct reading of tlie entire mystery. 
But for the life of me I cannot fix upon any one 
who, having offended me, would be anxious to 
receive my written pardon 

“ Is it not probable that your Ro3 7 al Highness 
has signed that.pardon, not in any private capa-' 
city, but in your executive position as Regent 
of the Kingdom ?” observed the Marquis of 
Leveson, in a serious tone. 

“ It may be so,” observed the Prince, w 7 ith the 


impatience of vexation : “ and if your surmise 
is correct, I haye done a very foolish thing — 
that is all ! But it is useless to deplore what 
cannot be recalled,” added his Royal Highness, 
after a brief pause, and in that devil-me-care 
spirit which he so frequently summoned to his 
aid in the same way as a desperate man has re- 
course to alcoholic liquors to drown care. 

“And does your Royal Highness wish to 
fathom the whole affair to the bottom without 
delay,” asked Leveson, — “ or to w 7 ait and see 
whether the lady will perform her promise of 
writing to you ?” 

“Can you suggest any means of unravelling 
the skein of the mystery ?”- demanded the Prince. 
“ But remember that we dare not adopt any 
course calculated to g : ve publicity to the adven- 
ture : otherwise we should, be laughed at by our 
friends and reviled by our enemies.” 

“ I am aware of the necessity of throwing a 
veil over all such occurrences in which the hon- 
our or character of your Royal Highness may 
in any way be mixed up,” said Leveson : “but 
still I think that a private and seci’et investig- 
ation might be set afoot ” 

“ How ?— by what means ?” asked the Prince 
impatiently. “ I repeat that whether this 
woman be an adventuress or not — a well-mean- 
ing lady or the associate of brigands— I care not. 
I am enamoured of her, Leveson— deeply, des- 
perately enamoured offier— and I would adopt 
any measure that is likely to trace her out, 
provided that all chance of exposure be 
avoided.” 

“ I view the thing precisely in* the same 
light,” returned the Marquis. “Sometime on 
Wednesday I shall be called upon to pay the 
two thousand guineas ransom-money : and I 
thought of employing an active, intelligent, 
crafty Bow Street officer to follow the person 
who may come for the money ” 

“Excellent! Nothing could be better !” ex- 
claimed the Prince. “ But mind that in what- 
ever account you choose to give the officer, you 
keep my name out of the question.” 

“ As a matter of course,” replied the Marquis. 

“ And also that if you discover a clue to the 
reading of the mystery,” added the Prince, 
“you will not avail yourself of it to obtain the 
lady as your own mistress.” 

“ I pledge you my honour, sir, on that point,” 
rejoined the nobleman. “ But since you are 
so enamoured of this syren in the gossamer 
dress, your Royal Highness will have no heart 
left to bestow upon the beauteous Yenetia 
Trelawney.” 

“ I really don’t think , I shall,” said the 
Regent : “ and if it weren’t that we have’ made 
a compact and ' that there are six thousand 
guineas to be got by carrying off the lady- 
prize 

“ You would abandon your chance ?” cried 
the Marquis, eagerly. 

“ I think I should,” responded the royal 
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voluptuary. “But I will not pledge myself 

on that point, because " . 

“Because the impression produced by the 
lady in the gossamer costume may wear off?” 
observed the Marquis. 

“No- that is impossible!” exclaimed the 
Prince. “ But Itecause there would be some- 
thing delightful and entertaining to a degree 
in triumphing over such men as Curzon, Hun- 
tingdon, ilalpas, Sackville, and yourself." 

“ W ill yon make a bargain with me, sir ?' 
asked Leveson, at the expiration of a few 
minutes' silence. 

“Name if," said the Piinco Regent. 

. “ If I succeed in obtaining for you your lady 
in the gossamer drc*s you will abandon to mo 
all your chances of success with Vcnetia Tre- 
lawney,” explained the nobleman : “and should 
I carry off the prize through your assistance, I 
undertake to hand over the six thousand 
guineas to your Royal Highness." J 
“ But how can I poosaibly put you in my 
place,” demanded the Prince, “supposing that 
I do avail inyaelf of my turn to call on Vcnetia, 
and supposing also that she should look with a 
favourable eye upon my addresses T' 

“ Leave that to me," said the Marquis. 
Only promise to tell me everything that 
passes between yourself and Venetia — and if 
you should succeed in jnaking an impression 
on lier and inducing her to consider your pro- 
posals for her to become your mistress " 

“ I will solemnly and sacredly pledge myself 
to tell you word for word, and detail for detail, 
aH that passes between us,” said the Prince : 

and I will assist you to the utmost of my 
power to obtain possession of Vcnetia — always 
supposing, as a matter of course, that I ex- 
perience any encouragement on her part." 

‘Good !" exclaimed the Marquis. “And in 
return I will do all I can to throw the goBsa- 
mcr ludv into your arms once more." 

“ And this agreement must of course remain 
profoundly secret between you and me," observ- 
ed the Prince. 

“ Undoubtedly so," replied the Mnrquis of 
Leveson. ” 

And as the carriage continued to roll onward 
at a rapid rate towards London, the Prince 
iwj^eut and Ins noble friend beguiled the time 
in discussing the projects which they had thus 
intuited. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LOUISA. 

Retukk we now to that beautiful cottage in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient city of Canterbury 
where we first introduced the Stanley family 
to the reader. 

Louisa, the younger sister, had already been 
ch'scribcd as one of those charming creatures 


whose winning grace and amiable simplicity! 
while ravishing the heart of the ben olden 
encourage no other feelings than those of the 
purest, teuderest, and holiest character. Unless, 
indeed,^ it be a heart that never beats save with 
a_ frantic violence of the grossest animal pas- 
sions : but dread, terrible, and ferocious to an 
extreme must bo the nature of that man who 
could dare to harbour a dishonouring hope or 
a vile intent with respect to such a being os 
Louisa Stanley. 

She was but little more than nineteen years 
of age,— so young, so fair, that it seemed as if 
heaven could never permit either* time or sorrow, 
to trace one line upon the frank and open brow 
of that loveliest oje its creations. Her whole 
form was characterised by girlish symmetry and 
womanly elegance, so blended as to constitute 
alike the grace and the glory of her nineteen 
summers, — virgin modesty subduing as it were 
the radiance of her beauty, and bashful timidity 
serving us a natural veil for that loveliness the 
perfection of which was not dreamt of l*y her 
self. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more 
heavenly being, alike in form and mind. She 
was not tall — but the sylphid slenderness of 
lier sliape made her seem taller than she really 
was. And though of this nyniuh-Iike sym- 
metry, she was not thin, but of exquisite pro- 
portions— her figure being characterised, by 
that gradual and easy transition between all the 
contours and by that beautiful softness of out- 
line which realised the matchless graces of 
Greciun statues. The impression 'her appear- 
ance left upon the mind was that of exquisite 
beauty without the faintest tinge of voluptuous- 
ness : and lovely though she* were, yet did she 
seem loveable only with an aesthetic tenderness 
and a chaste affection— not with the ardour of 
sensual passion or the fervid longings of desire. 
In a word, she was just such a being concerning 
whom the wish would be expressed that she 
might remain in her virgin purity and mai'ien 
innocence for ever. 

Her dark brown hair was parted above a 
forehead that looked the chosen seat of candour 
and where chastity sate enthroned in vesture of 
stainless white : and the long tresses, glossy and 
smooth as velvet, formed as it were a frame for 
the charming countenance. Her complexion 
was fair— the cheeks not exactly of a rose colour, 
but of an animated white, so that without being 
absolutely pale, they were of the delicate bloom 
which deepens only tlirough emotion or exercise 
into the vermeil of the peach. The well-cut 
lips, of bright coral redness, showed that she 
had the health of youth : sweet lips they were 
too-not luscious with sensuality of expression 
but formed for the smiles of innocent mirth 

° f c jH u,tca S Iove . The delicately 
pencilled but arching brows— the deep blue 
eyes, fringed with long lashes-thc small straight | 
nose and the softly rounded chin without a I 
dimple, completed the charming face. I 
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We must not however forget to observe that have been suffered to remain as a habitation 
her teeth were of pearly whiteness — that her during their sojourn upon earth. For it seemed 
neck was long and gracefully arching — and cruel — Oh I too cruel to expose so bright yet 
that her shoulders had a beautiful slope:, nor delicate a flower to the bleak winds and cutting 
should we oniit to state that her hands were blasts of this cold world of our’s b In the 
exquisitely formed, with tapering .fingers and sequestration of that charming retreat where 
rose-tinted nails — and that no sculptor could her existence had hitherto been passed, she 
have modelled the feet and ankles of his statue was so completely withdrawn from the irregu- 
to a more charming symmetry. larity of feeling, the conflict of emotions, the 

Such was Louisa Stanley — one of those heaven- distracting influences, and the giddy whirl and 
ly beings for whom the Garden of Eden should . bustle of what is called “ life,” that the natural 
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purity of her soul was cherished and maint ained 
in that innocent inexperience which eon ->; Anted ; 
alike the ornament of her character and the ' 
danger of her position. She knew n-t more of 
the villanies of the world than a child of the 
tropics knows of Lapland’s eternal ice or of 
Labrador’s incessant storms : and on the 
other hand, she was as ignorant of ail the 
luxurious pleasures, the voluptuous enjoyments, 
i and the sensual delights in which mankind in- 
dulge, as the dwelldr in hyperborean realms is 
unacquaiuted with the fruits of the Indian 
clime. 

Who, then, was to guide this young — this 
! fair — this artless girl over the rough places of 
the world ? — who was to warn tier of the shoals, 
the rocks, and the quicksands which beset the 
frail bark that bounds over the waves of the 
stupendous ocean of life!* Alas’ alas! d" =a 
not the child disport upon the edge of the 
yawning gulf, amidst the flowers that conceal 
the dangerous brink? — does not the innocent 
bird sip the honey-dew while a serpent glides 
along the blossom-laden bough, ready to 
spring ? 

**• 7c -v *rr *?> 


Two months have elapsed since Clara and 
Louisa Stanley parted in front of the cottage- 
portico, — eight long weeks since they exchanged 
the farewell kiss beneath that natural canopy 
of honey-sucklcs and roses. 

And in the meantime what has happened to 
Louisa ? 

In order to make all this intelligible to our 
readers, we must go back to the" period at 
which the separation took place, as described in 
our First Introductory Chapter. 

How anxiously, on the second morning after 
Clara’s departure, did Louisa watch for the 
coming of the postman ! She knew that ten 
was his time to pass along the road on which 
the cottage looked : but a full hour before— 
indeed, as the clocks of the old cathedral and 
the many churches of Canteibury were striking 
nine — was the young maiden at the gardein 
wieket, gazing wilfully in the direction 
whence lie uuiot come. At last lie made his 
appearance : hut had lie a letter for her ! Oh ! 
how quickly ami how thrillingly beat every 
pulse as Louisa s eyes marked his approach ! 
But — behold ! lie crosses the road — he selects 
a letter from the packet which he carries in 
his hand — he comes towards her. Another 
minute— but wliat an age of anxiety and sus- 
pense was that minute ! and she receives 

the welcome, oh, so welcome missive ! 

The handwriting of her dearly-beloved sister 
is immediately recognised— and, with beating 
heart and trembling hands, she tears open the 
letter. It contains a Bank-note : but for this 
apparent evidence of Clara’s success in her 
mission Louisa recks not — all her interest, all 
her anxiety, all her thoughts are absorbed in 


the desire to ascertain whether that sister be 
coming home again vvitln at delay ! 

But we will give the contents of that letter 
over which her eyes now ran— or rather swept, 
with such lightning speed, as if eager to em- 
brace at a single glance all that Clara said: — 
“London, Jv.li/ 17 tb, 1814. 

“I am safe, well, and happy, my ever dearest 
Louisa — that is to say, as happy as I can pos- 
sibly be while absent from home. May God 
grant, however, that you are still more happy, 
my darling sister — for there is no amount of 
happiness that I do not wish you or that you 
are undeserving to enjoy ! 1 have not much 

leisure to write at any length to-day. But in 
a few words I will endeavour to relieve you 
from all the suspense which I ■ know you are 
experiencing on my account. 1 have found 
Mr. Beckford, who is a kind-hearted, amiable, 
and excellent old gentleman and takes the 
deepest interest in all that concerns us. It 
was entirely through a mistake, which lie has 
explained, that our draught upon him was not 
honoured ; and as a proof that he not only re- 
grets the inconvenience and apprehensions 
which we may have experienced, he lias desired 
me to forward you the Bank-note for a hun- 
dred pounds, which I now enclose. But he 
will on no account part with me yet. He in- 
sists upon me remaining for a few weeks with 
Mrs. Beckford and himself. How can I pos 
sibly refuse l lie is our benefactor — our kind 
friend : his purse is the bounteous source of 
our subsistence. For it is only through mo- 
tives of ancient friendship for our poor aiilicted 
aunt and our deceased parents that lie thus 
consitutes himself our benefactor. We have 
no real claims upon him whatsoever. • You will, 
therefore, perceive, my dearest sister, that I 
cannot possibly refuse to be in some way 
guided by his wishes ; and indeed, it is for our 
mutual interest that 1 am bound to yield to 
his request that I shoud pass a few weeks at 
his house. 

“ I need not say, my beloved Loo, how con- 
fident 1 am that you will continue to devote 
yourself to the saiiit-like duty of ministering 
to our afflicted aunt. It is useless to say, ‘ Re- 
Member me most kind!// and dutifully to her,' be- 
cause heaven has deprived her' of 'tlie faculty 
of understanding the message of sincerest 
affection. But my prayers continue to be 
offered up on lier behalf ; and I feel happy in 
the thought that all the attentions which can 
possibly surround her are sedulously and ten- 
derlj’- ministered by you. 

“ I forgot to observe that Mr. Beckford has 
moved from Hanover Square ; and that liis 
present residence is Ho. 13, Stratton Street, 
where you must address your letters. I am 
longing — most ardently longing to hear from 
you ; and shall anxiously await the return 
of post. 

“ Your ever affectionate sister, 

“ Clara Starlet.” 
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! Over this letter' did Louisa shed tears of 
j mingled joy and grief, — jov - at the success of 
i her sister's mission and the kindness shown 
I towards her in London — and grief at the 
i thought of being separated from her for some 
weeks. But youth is not the period when 
grief can easily outbalance joy ; — and there- 
fore the maiden soon wiped away her tears 
and sate down to write an affectionate answer 
to Clara’s epistle. 

This occupied her until nearly mid-day — for 
she penned a very long letter, full of the 
tenderest and fondest- expressions of sisterly 
love : and when it was finished she determined 
upon taking it herself to the post-ofiice in 
Canterbury and changing the Bank-note at the 
same time. 

It was not often that Louisa quited the 
cottage : but when she did, it was in the full 
conviction that her poor helpless aunt would 
be properly attended to by the maid-servant. 
For Mary was a good-tempered, honest, and 
trustworthy young woman, very simple-mind- 
ed and even ignorant — but. devoted to the 
ladies in whose service she had been for four 
or five years, and specially attached to Miss 
Louisa. 

In her plain but tasteful apparel did the 
maiden sally forth — and in a quarter of an 
hour she entered the old city of Canterbury. 
Her first care was to deposit the letter at the 
post-office : and thence she repaired to the 
establishment of the friendly banker of whom 
we have spoken in our First. Introductory 
Chapter. 

To this gentleman she explained the success 
of her sister’s mission, upon which he ofi'ered 
his congratulations : and, having procured 
change for the note, she took her leave. At 
the same moment a person, dressed in a clerical 
suit of black, and who had been receiving cash 
for a cheque at the banking-house, followed her 
out: — and, unnoticed by the maiden, he con- 
tinued to watch her along two or three streets 
until she entered a grocer’s shop at which she 
was accustomed to deal. There she remained 
for a few minutes, in order to make some re- 
quisite purcha-es ; and on issuing forth again 
she found herself face to face with the cleri- 
cally-dressed gentleman whom she had ob- 
served at the banker’s. lie politely made way 
for her to pass : but instead of entering the 
shop, he immediately addressed her. 

“Pardon me, young lady, ” he said, “bull 
wish to give you a friendly hint. I saw you 
receive a considerable sum of money just now ; 
and you placed the roll of small Bank-notes 
which you obtained, in that pocket-book which 
you are now carrying in your hand. Might 
you not drop it — or leave if inadvertently be- 
hind you in some tradesman's shop ?” 

“ I thank you, sir, for your kindness, ” said 
Louisa, naturally supposing the advice to be 
proffered in a friendly and disinterested spirit 
— especially as the gentleman evidently be- 
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longed to the church : and having secured the 
pocket-book about her person, the young lady 
sainted the stranger with a graceful inclination 
of the head, and passed on. 

But in a few minutes he was again by her 
side : and in a voice that was full of benevo- 
lence and a manner that denoted a sort of 
paternal interest, he said, “It seems that we 
are walking in the same direction : and if you 
do not demur, I will afford myself the pleasure 
of escorting you so far as our waj’s are iden- 
tical. ” 

Now, in spite of her inexperience, the. teach- 
ings of her aunt, previous to that good rela- 
tive’s aflliction — the education she had received 
— the results of her useful readings— and her 
own innate sense of propriety, all made Louisa 
aware that there was something singular and 
unusual, if not absolutely indiscreet and im- 
proper, in the proposal of tbe reverend 
gentleman. Accordingly, with an air of 
true dignity as maidenly as it was lady-like, 
she said, “ I thank you, sir — but I am about 
to visit several shops and she instantane- 
ously entered the establishment of another 
tradesman with whom she dealt. 

In the attention which Louisa now devoted 
to the purchases which she had to make at 
this shop, she almost immediately ceased to 
think of the little incident that had just occurr- 
ed : but the stranger was all the while waiting 
at a short distance, until she should come forth 
again. 

He was a man of about forty years of age,' 
and would have been remarkably handsome 
were it. not for the sinister expression of his 
countenance and the lines which evil passions 
and dissipation had traced upon his features. 
His look was therefore disagreeable— or at all 
events, not prepossessing : but the world be- 
lieved that it was profound study and deep 
thought that had fixed an air of settled serious- 
ness upon his face and prematurely marked it 
with those harsh lines. For, as his apparel 
denoted, he was a clergyman: and although 
he had been but a short time resident in Can- 
terbury, yet as his appointment to ecclesiastical 
preferment in this city bad arisen from strong 
interest in high quarters and from aristocratic 
connexions, he had not failed to find sycophants 
and parasites ready to trumpet forth his praises 
for piety, honour) and moral worth, oven before 
he had given a single proof that he was deserv- 
ing of such adulation. That he was eloquent as 
a preacher, was however speedily shown : and 
eloquence in a parson is frequently taken as a 
guarantee for godliness likewise. Then, inas- 
much as he was often exploring the antique 
nooks, the subterranean vaults or crypt, and the 
cloistral curiosities of the fine old cathedral, his 
reputation as a man of an inquiring disposi- 
tion and studious cast of mind was confirmed : 
and thus was lie looked upon with respeef 
and veneration by the citizens of Canterbury 
generally. 
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Fie was unmarried, and dwelt in nn old but 
spacious bouse in tlie immediate vicinage of 
the cathedral. This house had once belonged 
to the monastic establishment which was 
attached in former times to the venerable pile j 
and as it stood in a sort of court that was en- 
tered by arched passages in one direction, and 
an old gate-way in another, its site was as 
gloom}* as its aspect Traditionary superstition 
declared that the place was hnunted ; and as- 
suredly, if the shades of the departed ever 
return to the scenes that were once familiar to 
them upon earth, the house and the court of 
which we are speaking appeared precisely 
those where such spectral visitations would 
occur. 

We have already said that the clergyman's 
features were handsome : we mny add that in 
person he was tall and well-built. He possess- 
ed a splendid voice, wl:icb lie could so modulntc 
us to suit any style of discourse : thus was it 
sonorous and deep when in the most impressive 
parts of his sermons or bis conversation — me- 
lancholy and soft when he wished to nppenl to 
the finer feelings of his listeners — loud and 
thundering when he chose to be denunciatory — 
benevolent and plaintive when lie spoke as a 
kind pastor to a docile flock. In the pulpit, 
especially, lie appeared to the utmost advant- 
age : for there, being ut too great a distance 


age : iot mere, Doing at too great a distance 
to allow the congregation to observe the true 
expression of his features, that countenance 
seemed truly and veritably stamped with the 
traces of profound study, und the deeper marks 
of a stern conviction and a thorough earnest- 
ness of purpose — that is to say, in a religious 
sense. Thun, when his dark brown hair was 
thrown hack from his ample forehead, and liis 
piercing blnck eyes. flashed the fires that accom- 
panied an impassioned oratory— and when, 
ton, lie gesticulated with a violence seldom in- 
dulged in by clergymen of the Established 
Uiurcli, - lie seemed like a modern Peter the 
Hermit fulminating against Mussulmans and 
intent upon gathering proselytes for the insane 
purpose of a crusade. 

Such was the individual who had accosted 
Ijouisa Stanley in tiie manner already described, 
and who was now wniting for her reappearance 
from the second shop which she had entered 
to make purchases. To her ho was personally 
uiikiiown, ns the render has already seen— al- 
though had he declared his name * she would 
immediately have recognised it ns that of the 
eminent preacher who had only lately come 
to reside at (. interhurv and of whom she hnd 
heard uiention made by the few persons of her 
acquaintance. 

It may be well imagined that Louisa Stanley 
was belli amassed and annoyed when, on leav- 
ing «ic "hop, she found the clergyman waiting 
at a little distance. For a moment she stopped 
short, uncertain whether to proceed or to return 
into the shop : but reflecting that tins latter 
course would only expose her to much unpleas- 


ant observation, if she were to mention tlie 
cause of her annoyance, she hastily crossed the 
street and passed along on the side opposite to 
that where her tormentor was posted. He did 
not move, but aflected to be occupied in ex- 
amining some reli-.'ious prints in a shop win- 
dow : and Louisa, hastening her .pace, emerged 
from tlie street and in a few minutes reached 
that beautiful pleasure-ground known ns the 
Dane John. # 

This is a large enclosure, containing shady 
avenues, gardens, nnd grass-plots. One side is 
bounded by the remains of the wall _ that in 
Ancient times belonged to the fortifications, and 
which is now converted into an agreeable 
walk. The outer side, protected by a rude 
stone parapet, with the ruins of watch-towers 
at short intervals, overlooks the moat, which 
is now a garden : and tlie inner side presents 
to the view a sloping embankment of verdure. 
In the centre of tlie Dane John, and with one 
of its sides abutting against tlie wall, rises nn 
immense mound, with an easy ascent of cir- 
cling walks fringed by hedges : and on the 
top is a marble pillar, tlie base of which is 
furnished with seats for tlie accommodation 
of those who repair thither to inhale the breeze 
or to enjoy tlie splendid prospect whieli tlie 
circumjacent scene nilords. 

Louisa's shortest way homewnrd was through 
tlie Dane John : nnd she was threading the 
beautiful avenue of trees which intersects the 
enclosure, when she heard footsteps approach- 
ing from behind in a hasty manner. Struck 
by tlie idea thnt some one was endeavouring 
to overtake her, she glanced round — and the 


diatiey observed, with that blandness of man- 
ner nnd-suavit.y of tono which lie knew so well 
how to assume: “and I was not mistaken. 

Permit me to escort you •" 

“ Pardon mo, sir, ” interrupted Louisa, witii 
a tremulous voice and timid air,— “ but I must 

respectfully decline ” 

“ Young lady, I am a minister of the Gospel,” 
said the clergyman, liis tone now becoming 
solemn nnd impressive ; “ and there is no im- 
propriety in your accepting my escort Is it 
possible thnt you hesitate, when my motive is 
one of kindness ?— for I like not to heboid a 
Indy of your age wandering thus nfiunr. " 

“ }Vhnt can there be to fear, sir V’ exclaimed 
Louisa, astonished at the observation. 

“ Every tiling !” replied the clergvmnn. “ Tlie 
world abounds with temptations and perils : 
and it is the duly of niv sacred calling not 
oniy to warn the unsuspicious but likewise to 
defend the unprotected. ’’ 

•“I tlmnk you, sir, most sincerely, ” murmur- 
ed Louisa, somewhat alarmed by the vague 
mention thus made of contingent dangers, and 
feeling that she had probably behaved ungrate- 
fully in showing a disinclination to accept the 
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escort of one •whose aspect and bearing dis- 
played so much frankness and benevolence. 

“ You are young — and doubtless aware that 
you arc beautiful, ” continued the clergyman, 
hie words suddenly calling up a deep blush to 
the cheeks of the maiden, whose ideas were 
also thrown into a strange and painful confu- 
sion bv language which she now heard for the 
first time yes. you are young and beauti- 
ful, " he repeated slowly, as lie watched the 
effect which his remark produced : “ and the 
path of the young and beautiful is always 
interspersed with hidden pit-falls. Think you 
that the mission of the clergyman is merely to 
enunciate these doctrines from the pulpit ? Iso 
— if. i« likewise to proclaim them aloud, or to 
whisper them softly, wherever the warning 
mav seem to he required, and according to 
| circumstances. Hence it is that I have accost- 
j cd you, young lady : for there is something in 
vmir appearance which inspires me with the 
same interest that I should experience towards 
a daughter, did T possess one. ” 

Rouisa knew not what to think — what to 
say — or wlnt, to do. She felt uneasy — annoyed 
-■"’cmlnrrnsscd. It seemed as if two distinct 
voices were whispering their suggestions in the 
profundities of her soul,— one telling her that 
she should not listen to the man who thus 
forced himself upon her notice— the other 
assuring her that .all lie said was sincere and 
well-meant. She threw a rapid, furtive look 
upon him— and his countenance was such as 
to increase her apprehensions : but bis voice, as 
it stiill sounded in her ears, was fraught with 
benevolence and paternal kindness. She felt, 

{ in fine, as if some vague presentiment of evil 
had seized upon her, and which she could not 
shake off. although on the other hand she knew 
it to he a mere delusion. 

At length, feeling the necessity of adopting 
j some decisive course in order to escape from a 
: perplexity which was becoming absolutely 
! painful. —and summoning all her presence of 
I mind to her aid,— she said, “Will you tell me, 

' sir, the nature of those perils which now 
enviion me 

j “ First, young lady/’ returned the reverend 
: gentleman,’ “ be kind enough to say whether 
! you know who I am.” 

i “ I do not, sir,” answered Louisa : “ but I 
; presume that you are a clergyman.” 
j You have doubtless heard of the Ilonour- 
j aide and Reverend Bernard Audley, one of 
! the Minor Canons of Canterbury Cathedral?” 

I said the clergyman, giving utterance to his 
! mini.- and distinctions with the measured tone 
, and deliberate manner of one who felt eonsci- 
| oils, or at least expected, that they would make 
i a due impression upon the mind of the hearer. 

! “ J have heard of you, sir, ” replied Louisa, 

j experiencing that sensation of reverential awe 
| which seizes upon the timid mind when sud- 
. deni} - made aware of the presence of some 
great or distinguished personage. 


“ And now, then, will you believe that I am 
animated by the best and kindest motives in 
proffering you my counsel ?” asked Mr. Audley, 
' in liis blandest tones. 

“ I could not suppose that it was otherwise,” 
said the young maiden. “But you spoke of 
dangers ” 

“Tell me who you are,” interrupted the 
Minor Canon. “ Ho you dwell in this neighbour- 
hood — with your parents ” 

“Alas! sir, I have no parents living,” re- 
turned Louisa, in a tremulous tone : “ but I 
live at a short distance hence - with an alllicted 
relative, who has lost the faculties of reason 
and speech : and an only sister, whom 1 
dearly love, is now on a visit to some friends 
in London ” 

“And you are therefore alone with thisafllict- 
ed relative ?” said Bernard Audley, as his eyes 
swept with a short of ravenous expression of 
desire over the beauteous form of the innocent 
maiden. 

“Alone.— with my poor aunt,” murmured 
.Louisa, with downcast, looks and trembling 
voice : for the turn which the discourse had 
just taken, reminded her of her lonely condition 
and revived her regrets at the absence of. her 
sister. 

“Now tell me your name, young lady— and 
where you live,” continued Mr. Audley: “and 
I will prove a friend to you." 

As he thus spoke, his eyes swept rapidly up 
and down the umbrageous avenue — and, ob- 
serving no one near, lie took the maiden's hand. 
But, witli the instinctive impulse of virgin 
purity, she instantaneously withdrew it — and 
at tiie same moment a young gentleman sprang 
lip from a bench which was deeply set as it 
were in the shade of some thick evergreens. 

ITis appearance was so sudden and was made 
with such startling abruptness, that a faint cry 
of mingled surprise and alarm fell from the lips 
of Louisa Stanley — while the Canon gave vent 
to an ejaculation expressive not only of 
annoyance, lmt also of recognition with regard 
to the new-comer. 

“ Mr. Audley,” exclaimed the young gentle- 
man, fixing his eyes indignantly upon the 
Canon, and speaking in a voice that seemed to 
imply some conscious power of command over 
the individual thus imperiously addressed,— 
“ Mr. Audley, this lady cannot possibly he 
benefilted by i/ovr friendship. You under- 
stand me, sir !” 

“But, my dear Air. Loftus, you mistake me — 
I can assure you that you are doing me an in- 
justice !’. said the Minor Canon, in a tone that 
was alike entreating and deprecatory. 

“Enough, sir'® J understand you hut too 
well,” returned the young gentleman, with 
haughty indignation : then, fixing his eyes 
upon Bernard Audley with a deeper signi- 
ficaney than those looks had even expressed 
at first, he said in a low and rapid whisper, 
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“Remember the scene in the cloister — and 
begone !” 

A cloud, black as night, suddenly overspread 
the features of the Minor Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral : and darting a l?ok of diabolical 
hatred upon the young gentleman, h« turned 
abruptly away and disappeared behind a group 
of trees forming tlie angle of a gravel-walk 
that diverged from the great central avenue. 


CHAPTER X. 

JoCKLY.W 

The little incident which so promptly disem- 
barrassed Louisa Stanley of the presence, of Mr. 
Bernard Audiey and left her in the company 
of Mr. Loftus, scarcely occupied a minute. 
But the whole proceeding, brief as it was, 
naturally excited the utmost wonderment on 
the part of the young maiden. She did not 
however catch those last words that had pro- 
duced such sudden and talismanic effect upon 
the Canonby so forcibly reminding him of some 
scene in the Cathedral cloister : but she saw 
enough to convince her at the instant that Mr. 
Loftus exercised a potent sway over the rever- 
end gentleman. 

Trembling and almost sinking with the pro- 
longed excitement caused by the whole tenour 
of the Canon’s conduct towards her. and which 
had just experienced so singular a termination, 
Louisa was pale as death and looked as if she 
were about to faint. The young gentleman 
hastened to assist her to the bench where lie 
himself had just before been seated : and re- 
maining standing in her presence, he besought 
her to calm her agitation. 

There was something so touchingly kind - so 
deeply sympathetic — so tenderly reassuring in 
his voice and manner, that Louisa felt as if she 
were being addressed by some tried, well- 
known, and valued friend : and raising her 
blue eyes, she looked up with all the eloquence 
of silent gratitude beaming in her counten- 
ance. Eor she felt, that Mr. Loftus had done 
her some signal service by ridding her of the 
piesence of the Canon— although her ideas 
upon the subject were still confused, vague, 
and undefined. 

The young gentleman was about two or 
three and twenty years of age, and remarkably 
handsome. His complexion was a clear rich 
brown, with the glow ..f health upon the 
cheeks. Mis jet black hair, fine and glossy as 
that of a woman, was worn long and curled 
naturally ; and his large dark eyes beamed 
with intelligence, while hisjoftv forehead ap- 
peared the seat, of the noblest thoughts. His 
profile was completely rectilinear and in the 
purest style of Grecian manly beauty — the 
nose being perfectly straight, and the upper 
lip short and curved, like those of the ancient 


statues of .Apollo. In tbj expression of his 
countenance frankness and candour were blend- 
ed with intellectual^' ami the light of genius : 
indeed, nothing could be more prepossessing 
than the appearance of Jocelyn Loftus. 

He was not particularly tall ; but his slender 
figure, upright as a dart, was modelled to the 
most perfect masculine symmetry. He was 
well dressed, but without finery or pretension ; 
and his manners were elegant and fascinating, 
without the slightest tinge of reserve and 
hauteur on the one hand, or affectation and 
familiarity on the other. He was just such a 
young man whose attention could not fail to 
give pleasure to the purest-minded maiden, nor 
be received with impunity where the heart was 
previously disengaged. 

Such was Jocelyn Loftus, the origin of whose 
acquaintance with Louisa Stanley has just 
been described. How he came to interfere in 
Irpr behalf, when lie saw her walking with the 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral, and when this 
individual endeavoured to take her hand, may 
be explained to the reader as he himself 
accounted for it to the young lady herself. He 
was seated in the shady nook when he over- 
heard a voice say, “ Xow tell me your name , 
young lady , and where you. lire — and I will 
■prove a friend to you. ” Being familiar with 
that voice, he leant forward and beheld the 
Canon in company with a fair young creature 
whose entire appearance breathed innocence, 
artless candour, and bashful timidity. Now, 
from something which Jocelyn knew relative 
to the character and the proceedings of the 
Honourable and Reverend Bernard Audiey, 
he did not for a moment think that the friend- 
ship of such an individual could be at all 
beneficial to the young lady : indeed, he felt 
assured that such friendship was only proffered 
with the vilest and basest intentions. More- 
over, Jocelyn was so struck by Louisa’s ap- 
pearance that he felt convinced she was all site 
seemed— an angle of artlessness and purity as 
well as of loveliness : and hence was it that in 
obedience to the sudden impulse of his gener- 
ous nature and chivalric disposition, he at once 
sprang forward to rescue her from the insidious 
wiles and serpent-like duplicity of the Minor 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Such was the explanation of Jocelyn’s pro- 
ceedings : and as Louisa Stanley really felt 
very ill after the prolonged excitement of the 
scene with the clergyman and the startling 
event which had brought it to so abrupt a con- 
clusion, she did not hesitate to accept the 
proffered escort of her new acquaintance as far 
as her own home. On reaching the garden- 
wicket he paused and with the most delicate 
courtesy took his leave— but not without hav- 
ing solicited permission to call and inquire 
after the young lady’s health on the following 

The visit was paid accordinly— and the ac- 
quaintance between the young couple was im- 
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proved. Jocelyn, who knew more' of the 
world than Louisa liad ever dreamt of, but who 
was still altogether unspoilt and uncontaminat- 
ed by that experience, was as much amazed 
as delighted to discover that in the little 
secluded . Eden of that picturesque spot an 
angel dwelt. His . acquaintauce with the 
female sex had hitherto been confined to the 
sphere of fashion and wealth ; and in the 
splendid saloons of the palatial mansions be- 
longing to the British aristocracy, had he seen 
enough to render him suspicious and mistrust- 
ful pi the feminine character generally. But 
jae'iv he discovered that it was quite possible 
'for a devine beauty, a sweet temper, an in- 
tellectual disposition, and an artless soul, to 
blend their attractions and combine their fasci- 
nations so as to form a being as adorablj' fault- 
less as any creation of the romancist’s or poet's 
fancy. 

The visit, then, which Jocelyn Loftus paid to 
inquire after Louisa’s health was not the last 
and only call which he made at the cottage. He 
solicited permission to return, another day — 
and the young maiden knew no reason why she 
should object. He did return, therefore : and 
this second visit led to a third— and the third 
to a fourth— and so on. By degrees, as they 
grew more familiar — or rather, better acquaint- 
ed — they walked together in the garden : and 
in a short time Jocelyn began to assist Louisa 
in tending the shrubs and tying up the flowers. 
Then he brought some fresh plants which he 
procured from a neighbouring nursery-ground ; 
and he set them with his own hands — the first 
time in his life that he had ever done such a 
thing ! 

He was a good musician — and they played and 
sang together: for the cottage contained a 
piano — it having been already stated that the 
aunt bad spared no expense consistent with her 
humble means, in order to give her nieces an 
excellent education and teach them all lady- 
like accomplishments. Jocelyn was a good 
draughtsman as well as musician : and he aided 
Louisa in her drawings. Then, as their inti- 
macy thus progressed, he brought her some new 
music and some beautiful prints : and when he 
proffered these gifts, — such gifts as she might 
accept with .the strictet — propriety, — it was with 
the same delicacy that pervaded the entire 
tenour of his conduct towards the lovely girl. 
Indeed, had she been his. sister, his behaviour 
could not liave been characterised by attentions 
more creditable to his own noble nature, or 
better calculated to secure the esteem and win 
the good opinion of the purest-minded maiden. 

Thus did a few weeks pass away. In the in- 
terval Louisa and Ciara were constantly corres- 
ponding with each other; and the younger 
sister frankly and ingenuously narrated to the 
elder all the details of her progressing acquain- 
tance with Jocelyn Loftus. Clara, in her 
letters from London gently and delicately 
insinuated, rather than positively and directly 


enjoined, the necessity of Louisa’s adopting all 
possible, caution with regard to this acquain- 
tance. A passage from one of her lettei’s will 
show' how she touched upon the matter : — 

“ With regard to Mr. Loftus, my dearest 
Louisa, I cannot possibly see any harm in your 
continuing to receive his visits — since you speak 
of him in terms which prove to me that he is 
a good, well-meaning, and honourable young 
man. You give me such ample details relative 
to those visits and all that passes on the occa- 
sion, that I am competent to judge of them as 
fully as if I myself were present. There is 
much in the behaviour of Mr. Loftus Avhich 
commends him to my esteem, and makes me 
long to know him. The fact that he invariably 
calls in the middle of the day, at a time -when 
jmu may be reasonably supposed to be dis- 
engaged, is delicate and thoughtful on his part. 
I should be less pleased if he ever presented 
himself at the cottage in the evening, when you 
are more particularly occupied with the atten- 
tions needed by our afflicted aunt. I am also 
charmed to perceive that he has never thought 
of requesting permission to become the compa- 
nion of your -walks — and that when he has once 
or twice met you in the streets of Canterbury," 
he has merely stopped to address you for a few 
moments and not offered to accompany you. 
All this be speaks on his part a due appreciation 
of the delicate courtesy which a young un- 
married gentleman is bound to pay towards a 
young unmarried lady. That he has never 
accepted any refreshment when you have 
offered it, is another proof, however trivial it 
may appear, of his thorough good-breeding — 
or, -what is better still, of his refined pro- 
priety of conduct. In a word, it is quite 
evident that he treats you with the high 
consideration due to your unprotected and 
almost lonely position : he adopts the delicate 
bearing of a brother or sincere friend — and all 
his proceedings are stamped with the evidence 
of a settled purpose to merit your good opinion. 

I am certain, on the other hand, that you, my 
darling Louisa, will so comport yourself as to 
deserve his good opinion in return.” 

A* short time after Clara had written the 
letter in which the above passage occurred, she 
addressed another epistle to her sister in the 
following terms : — 

“ London, September 10th, 1814. 

“ You mentioned, my dearest Loo, in your 
affectionate letter of the 7th instant, that Mr. 
Loftus had solicited you to furnish him with my 
address in London ; and you wondered for what , 
purpose he could possibly require it. But the ' 
same post which brought me that letter of I 
yours, in which you record the incident, like- 
wise brought me one from Mr. Loftus. ' And 
now, my darling Louisa, before I tell you what 
Mr. Loftus has said to me in his letter, permit 
me to congratulate you most sincerely — most 
ardently — most enthusiastically, upon having 
formed such an acquaintance. He is the 



»*erv im personation of Iiouour, generosity, The reader has already been informed tlm.1 
and manly delicaey : and you ought to love the Canterbury postman was in the habit oi 
him — nay,' 1 am sure that you i/o love, although passing the cottage at about ten o’clock auc 
perhaps this feeling is as yet unsuspected on it was therefore at that hour, in the morning ol 
your part. ’ the 11th of September, that Louisa Stanley 

“ And now for the letter which Jocelyn Lof- received her sister's long and interesting cour 
tus has addressed to me. lie begins by saying munication. And truly it revealed to her — 01 
that inasmuch as our aunt is incapacitated by at all events gave her the full explanation oi 
her alilictions from listening to him, and as I the feeling which she cherished in her heart 
am your elder sister, he deems it right to solicit relative to Jocelyn Loftus I Yes— she now know 
my .permission before he whispers a certain that she loved film — the key to the solution 


j m y -permission before he whispers a certain tnat she lovea him — the Key to me solution 
! communication in your ears. He represents to of the mystery of her own sensations had been 
' me that his parents have long been dead — that afforded her — and it was as if a light had sud- 


he belongs to an excellent family— that he is denly biased up in lier soul, illuminating that 
entirely his own master— and that lie possesses innermost sanctuary into whose depths her 
an income of six hundred pounds a-year. As a mental vision had been unable to penetrate 

J iroof of Ids pecuniary position he refers me to before ! 

■is banker ; and I have just ascertained that But we said that it was ten o’clook when she 
ids statement is perfectly correct. Moreover, received her sister's letter— and in about a 
the banker speaks admirably of him. Thus far, couplo of hours Jocelyn would call. Unless 
then, everything is in Jocelyn’s favour : and it indeed he should come even earlier than usual : 
is fur you to judge, my dear Louisa, whether and she fancied — yes, and secretly hoped- that 
his temper, disposition, and personal appearance he might. Then, as she felt herself thus hop- 


answer in me amr mauve, in piaui terms, men, sainu time ; — ana irom that instant sue perceiv- 
Mr. Loftus desires my permission to make led that the sweetness of this nascent love of lier’s 


mat aitnougti me interval oe snort, yet it Has were to every feeling— imparting radiance to 
. proved quite long enough to make him acquaint- every smile and tenderness to every sigh! 

• with all your good qualities, and convince Oh I the exquisite bliss— the purity— the 
him that he cannot be happy without you. I chastity of a young virgin's love ! Cabin "forth 
! written liim an answer by this same post, ail the music of her soul— teaching her that pro- 
to the effect that I feel honoured by the compli- found and inedible idolatry in which the yuuth- 
; meat he lias paid me in thus frankly and can- fuiheart only can be a worshipper— leading her 
dully explaining his social position and desiring to live amidst bright realities and far bl ister 
my sanction to his suit ; and I liuve added that dreams— conjuring up those exquisite imn’dn- 
so far as I am concerned, it would afford me the ings that tinge with such roseate hues the path- 
utmost liappiness to behold my sister the wife way of the future - idealizin" the most refined 
of such a man. The matter, therefore, now rests image of the heavenly passion — seeming bound- 


less, illimitable, infinite as a rich incense that 
fills the earth to the very vaults of heaven with 
its equisite perfume- bathing all the senses in a 


«vv:n. l. It r 1 1 r 1 T, „ , — warning IUI MIC senses in a 

\\ ith regard to myself, I am happy and fount of bliss, till existence itself seems to melt 
comfortable : but Mr. and Mrs. Beckford will away into oblivion,— such is the young maiden’s 
not part with uie. Indeed, at present, I sec no first love I “ 

chance of their allowing me to return home. Yes, -and it appears as if the spirit of a celes- 

lhey talk of adopting me and leaving me alt tial melody poured its effluence in to her soul, at- 
their fortune -and as you, uiy dear Louisa, tuning all her feelings— all her thoughts— all 
will soon he comfortably settled and hand- her emotions, to this passion so new to her * 
Homely provided far, I must of course look after And within the final realms of the heart as the 
myself. Jocelyn tells me in his letter that mental vision looks deeDlv inwnivl. 


, heart feels as if it must perish were' the aneH 

| God bless you, dearest Luo : and once more that enthrals it to be no more I P 1 

accept the sineercst congratulations of your We said that Louisa-the young, the charm 
loving sister, mg, the beauteous Louisa— botli fa !L?1 

Clara staxlkv.” hoped that Jocelyn might come a little before 
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his u-itul hour: ami she was not disappointed. 
n>.‘ 1ml received ( ’lar.iV letter — In* hurl obtained 
the e!d**r sister a Kind inn to bin suit— and hr 
felt assured that ho should not. have to plead in 
vain at the foot of th«* gentle Louisa. 

It. was not much past eleven in the forenoon 
when h<“ arrived at. the cottage. The maiden 
wax in the garden- and she aped to open the 
wicket,, But how her hand trembled and how 
sweetly confused did film look as ulie thus gave 
admittance to Iter admirer whose handsome 


countenance was radiant with hope, and love 
and tiiumph. For he saw by Louisa's manner 
that Hara had l ommuniealed with her upon the 
one absorbing topic : and as t his was nix first 
love also, he experienced a joy inetVable, as the 
blush upon her damask cheek already gave the 
answer to his suit. ! 

j We shall not, detail the conversation which 
| now took place bet ween them as they insensib- 
ly sought, the shadiest part, of the garden. 

. .Suffice it to say that Jocelyn Lofton told his talo 
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of love with all the eloquence which usually 
marks suck talc, even though when told for the 
first time : and, animated with a blushing joy, 
did the young virgin listen in a confusion 
sweeter and more charming than any she had 
yet displayed. Then, on being pressed to give 
utterance to the response that was to confirm 
all the fond expectations and ratify tiie hopes of 
her lover, with downcast looks did she murmur 
the monosyllable which, falls in such a case with 
so delicious music upon the ear and sinks down 
with so exquisite a thrill of pleasure into the 
heart. 

Yes ! The word was spoken — nor did she 
wish it recalled. And now for the first time did 
Jocelyn venture to glide his arm around that 
sylph-like form and press those lips that were 
until that moment virgin of the kiss of man. 
Blushing and trembling, the maiden receiv- 
ed the caress that ratified the vows pledged to 
her by the devoted and adoring Jocelyn : and 
then how proud — oh ! how proud did he feel in 
the consciousness that he owned the love and 
possessed the heart whose pure feelings now 
shone in sweet irradiation upon that "angelic 
countenance ! 

For some hours did they rove together in the 
garden — those hours gliding away as if they 
were only minutes : and then they parted— hut 
with smiles, because they knew that they should 
soon meet again. And on the morrow they 
thus met— and for the two or three days 
following in the same manner : and on the 
fourth day Jocelyn no longer refused to 
remain and partake of the" frugal repast 
with Louisa. Rut he stayed also to tea and 
in the evening they slate in the garden and 
conversed upon all the topics that were now 
so dear to them. 

His arm clasped her waist— and her dark 
tresses fell in rich clusters upon his shoulders. 
But not an impure thought— not an unholy 
desire marred the divinity of that bliss which 
the young man experienced : while innocent 
happiness beamed in Louisa’s eyes— those eyes 
that seemed so much of heaven's own blessed 
light brought down to earth ! 

And it was as they were thus seated in the 
seclusion of a shady arbour, unconscious of all 
that was passing elsewhere — absorbed in their 
own delic.ous dream of love — that through 
the hedge ferocious eyes were glaring upon 
them,— eyes in which devouring desires mingl- 
ed with an intense envv and a burn in ^ 
hate. 

I or Bernard Audlev, the Minor Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral, was watching them 
thus : and retreating after a while as noiseless- 
ly and as unobserved as he had approached the 
verdant barrier, he muttered with a concen- 
trated bitterness of tone and a look of desperate 
resolve, “ By heaven 1 she shall yet be mine— 
she shall be mine !” 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE FOUr, SISTER?. 

Tiie incidents. contained in the two preceding 
chapters, which have been devoted to the 
charming Louisa, fill up the interval that had 
elapsed from the separation of the sisters in 
the middle of August, and bring down that 
portion of the narrative to the middle of 
September. 

We must now therefore take a temporary 
leave of the cottage in the vicinage of Canter- 
bury, and transport our readers to the mansion 
of Mrs. Owen at Richmond. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning, 
the day after the visit of the Prince of Wales 
and the Marquis of Leveson to that lady’s 
abode, that we shall find the three eldest 
sisters — Agatlia, Emma, and Julia — assembled 
in the back drawing-room. The weather was 
charming — the windows were open — and 
while the two last-named girls were gazing 
forth upon the beautiful prospect which the 
casement commanded, Agatha was lounging in 
an indolent manner upon a cushion which she 
had thrown on the carpet. In this attitude of 
complete abandonment she turned over the 
pages of an album in which the Prince Regent 
had himself written a few lines of tolerable 
poetry, and which also contained effusions from 
the pens of several personages more distin- 
guished for their great names than their great 
talents. 

As for Mary, the youngest sister — she was 
closetted at that moment with her mother, in 
this lady’s own chamber ; and from the obser- 
vations which passed between the three girls 
in the drawing-room, it was evident that the 
circumstance was a source of much interest 
and speculation with them. 

“ 1 wonder whether mamma is giving Mary 
precisely the same lecture which she has al- 
ready bestowed on each of us in our turns,” 
said Emma, with an aroh smile, full of wicked 
meaning. 

“ I suppose she will tell Mary how far to go 
and where she must stop short, ” observed 
Julia, laughing. 

“ And it is to be hoped that she will follow 
that advice as well as we have done,” said 
Agatha, looking up from her recumbent position 
on the carpet and smiling with even a more 
charming wickedness than either of her sisters. 

“ Hush !” whispered Emma, as footsteps ap- 
proached the door. 

The next moment. Maty, the youngest girl, 
entered the room. Emma and Julia hounded 
towards her — and Agatha, rising from the floor, 
also advanced and joined the group. 

Mary was pale and agitated : she even looked 
as if she had been frightened — and her young 
bosom was rising and falling with rapid palpita- 
tions. The reader will be pleased to recollect 
that she was only sixteen — whereas Agatha, the j 
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[ eldest girl, was twenty-two. , Emma and Julia 
were respectively twenty and eighteen. 

“ Well, Mary dear — what has mamma been 
saying to you ?” inquired her three sisters, all 
as it were in the same breath. “ But come and 
sit down and tell us everything.” 

“Oil ! I dare say you are enlightened enough 
upon the subject,” exclaimed the young girl 
petulantly, as her sisters led her to the sofa and 
placed themselves around her : and as she 
spoke, her eyes filled with tears and her cheeks 
burnt with crimson blushes. 

“ Calm your agitation, Mary — get rid of this 
excitement,” said Agatha, in a soothing tone. 
“We can pretty well guess what our mother 
has been whispering in your ears— and depend 
upon it, the advice is good.” 

“ But it took me so much by surprise,” mur- 
mured Mary, in a broken and tremulous tone : 
“and it seems to have left upon my mind a feel- 
ing as if I had experienced a shock ” 

“ Which feeling will speedily wear off, my 
love,” said Agatha. 

“But since you knew all this,” exclaimed 
Mary, looking reproachfully upon her three 
sisters, “ why did you never drop me a hint or 
whisper a word in my ears, so as to prepare me 
for the extraordinary lessons which I have just 
received — and from the lips of my own mother 
too?” . 

“ Mamma is a woman of the world, you sefe, 
Mary,” replied Agatha “ and she is resolved 
that her daughters shall be women of the world 
also. You blame us for our reserve towards 
you on certain particulars— but it was not for 
us to undertake the task of initiation. Had we 
babbled prematurely and gossipped with you as 
you seem to think we ought to have , done, we 
should have neglected one of the principal les- 
sons that mamma taught us and which has no 
doubt been duly impressed upon your mind 
within the last hour.” 

“Yes— duplicity,” exclaimed Mary, with a 
bitterness of tone and an agitation of manner. 
“ Henceforth I am to use all those smiles and 
all that gaiety which until now were the free 
and spontaneous ebullition of spirits naturally 
buoyant and a disposition unaffectedly cheerful, 
— I am to use those smiles and that gaiety, I 
repeat, as a veil to cover selfishness, hypocrisy, 
artifice, and deceit. Oh 1 I anvto exist. as a liv- 
ing lie— a breathing falsehood — an animated 
cheat — the impersonation of untruth ” 

“ And what will you gain by all the in- 
genuousness, frankness, and artlessness in the 
world ?” demanded Agatha.- “ Think you, my 
poor girl, that the dry bread moistened with 
the tears of suffering virtue is very palatable ? 

or will you not agree with us that it is better 
to enjoy luxuries of. every kind; though pur- 
chased at some sacrifice of the better feelings 
which nature has implanted within us ?” 

“It may be so,” observed Mary, her agitation 
subsiding and yielding to thoughtfulness : then, 
after a long pause, she said, “ I have no doubt 


that I shall soon think as you do .• but at first i 
is painful— yes, very painful to receive such 
lessons and be enjoined to pursue such a course 
of training. ’Tis the same as if a beautiful 
picture on which the eye was gazing with 
rapturous admiration, suddenly changed into 
an assemblage of loathsome reptiles.” 

“ And did you positively believe, Mary, that 
the world was so fair a scene ?” inquired 
Agatha. 

" How could I think otherwise ?” asked the 
young girl, with a profound sigh. “Mamma 
never opened her lips upon the subject until to- 
day — you were all three equally reserved ” 

“And you, Mary,” interrupted Agatha, 
“ were very short-sighted.” 

“Yes— I was indeed !” said the young girl, 
mournfulty. “ But now my eyes are fully 
opened— and I perceive that for some time past 
I have been going through a course of prepara- 
tory training without suspecting it. In fact,” 
she added, with quivering lips and burning 
cheeks, “ the very sports and pastimes which I 
looked upon as so innocent, have been purpose- 
ly intended to undermine all delicacy of feeling 
- all rectitude of principle ” 

“ And now you are going to whine again and 
whimper, like a great school-girl,” exclaimed 
Emma, sharply. 

“ Silly thing that you are !” added Julia, still 
more angrily. 

“You are wrong thus to upbraid poor Mary,” 
said Agatha, speaking to the two young ladies 
in*a tone of rebuke. “ Let us argue with her— 
and not scold. Remember, Miss Emma, that 
you were alarmed and frightened at first — and 
you, Miss J ulia, were as much shocked as Mary 
is now ” 

-“ Well, Mary will forgive us for a momentary 
unkindness,” exclaimed Emma and Julia, em- 
bracing their youngest sister, who threw her 
arms around their necks and sobbed and wept 
as she kissed them tenderly. 

“ And now, my dear girl,” said Agatha, “ tell 
us all that our mother has been whispering in 
your ears, so that we may understand to what 
extent her explanations have gone.” 

“ I do not know whether I can arrange all 
the details of mamma’s discourse in consecutive 
order,” replied Mary, endeavouring to compose 
her feelings as well as she was able : “ but the 

purport of it has necessarily made such an im- 
pression upon my mind, that I can never forget 
it. First, however, I should observe that it 
never struck me until this morning that there 
was anything remarkable or strange in the 
intimacy which subsists between the Princes 
and our family : I had never given the sub- 
ject a thought. For the last three or four years 
I have been accustomed to see them visit the 
house and treat us all in the most friendly 
manner — and on no occasion did I think of ask- 
ing myself the meaning of this intimacy. Then 
i the pastimes and recreations — the blindman’s 
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buff, hunt the slipper, and kiss-in-the-ring — all 

the familiarities, in fine ” 

I “ Weits naturally looked upon In* yon as in- 
nocent and meaningless,” observed Agatha. 

“ Yes," replied Mary : “ whereas the whole 
routine lias been part and parcel of a means 
systematically adopted to inure *our minds to 
every species of levity short of actual frailty," 
added the young girl, her cheeks once more 
Rtifiused with the burning blushes of shame. 

Agatha, Emma, and Julia exchanged rapid 
and significant looks;— and then the eldest again 
encouraged Mary to proceed with her explana- 
tion of what had passed between Mrs. Owen 
and herself. 

“ Having hitherto entertained such innocent 
impressions relative to the visits of the Princes 
and the amusements in which we indulged with 
them,” continued Mary, "I was astonished when 
I just now heard from mamma’s lips that the 
whole was a deliberate and preconceived system 
adopted for the purpose of training our minds 
into a particular course. Nor less was I amazed 
and fllllictcd, when my mrn mother began to 
explain to me how the path to fortune laj’ 
through the realms of duplicity and deceit, and 
not through the regions of frankness and recti- 
tude. Oil ! to me these doctrines appeared de- 
testable and abhorrent, especially when coming 
from the lips of a mother ! Rut, then, as she 
herself assured me, she is a woman of the world 
-•and had she pursued a course perfectly con- 
sistent with the dictates of her conscience, she 
would he a pauper in a workhouse or a mendi- 
cant in the streets, with her four daughters 
famishing around her. She adopted another 
career — she sacrificed her better feelings— she 
yielded to circumstances — or rather she Hung 
herself with complete abandonment upon the 
tide of events ;-and the results may be rocog 
nised in the ease, comfort, and even luxury in 
which she has lived and reared her children. 
The lessons wherein she has this day initiated 
me, have therefore been to the efl'ect that wealth 
is the grand .aim which I must ever keep in 
view— and that in order to reach it, I must 
hesitate at no meanness, no selfishness, no 
falsehood, no duplicity I I am to bear in mind 
that it is better to become -the mistress of a 
rich man than the wife of a poor one— that 
splendid guilt is not guilt at nil, but that 
virtuous poverty is tlie greatest of crimes. 

I am to accustom myself to the familiari- 
ties, the caresses, and the tovings of the 
Princes, in order to he enabled to keep a 
constant control nud mastery over mv passions 
—so that by inuring myself to nil* that may 
excite the feelings and play upon the senses, I 
may with case oiler resistance when it docs not 
suit my selfish interests to surrender mv virtue. 

I am to become a thorough hyp-icrite in everv- 
tliing— to he ready in the adoption ofnnvartifice 
that may serve my purposes— to be' aide to 
| smile upon an enemy if need he— and to lavish 
the tendcrest caresses upon any one whom it 


mny suit me to ruin. In fine, I am so. to disci-J 
pline all my passions, all my feelings, ail my 
emotions, that they shall lwcome my slaves and 
not my masters— that they shall he rendered 
subservient to my -purposes, instead of exercising 
any influence over my destiny, — so that when I 
err, it may not he* through weakness, but 
deliberately and intentionally on my side • and 
when 1 appear to be sucuumbiiig in the melting 
mood of woman’s natural tenderness, I shall in 
reality be only playing a part in which my 
passions have not tlie slightest sympathy. I 
am to resemble tlie proficient actress upon the 
stage, who can call up tears — wreathe her 
countenance into beaming suiilc-s — bestow or 
receive the most passionate caresses — burst into 
sudden indignation — relapse into winning soft- 
ness-faint, swoon— laugh or pray — and all 
this at a moment's wnrning and without an 
effort !" 

.Such lias been the substance of our mother's 
lecture, Mary ?” said Agatha, who ns well ns 
Emma nnd Julia, lmd listened with deep atten- 
tion and interest to the young girl’s explana- 
tion. “ Well — and yon will follow it to the 
very letter l For doubtless our mother did not 
forget to tell you that she is not the only 
parent who brings up her daughters with 
these ideas, although there arc not niuuy 
mothers perhaps who go so far as to inculcate 
them positively and directly by means of 
words. The training to which we are thus sub- 
jected, is precisely that which prevails through- 
out the world of fashion, where everyting 
is false- heartless— hollow — selfish. Generally 
speaking, however, aristocratic, titled, and 
wealthy mothers rear their children in this 
manner, without having the courage or tlie 
frankness to explain the real motives of such 
unnatural training. Our mother has displayed 
that courage and that frankness. She says, 

1 Such has been the training , and emit arc the 
use* toirhich j/oumust put it.' Shelias not left 
11 s to find out as bust we may the meaning and 
the purport of this artificial education. What- 
ever she may be in the presence of the world, 
she is not a hypocrite with her own children. 

In fine, she lias already carved out for us a 
certain career on which we are iininediatclv to 
enter " 

“ -And which explains the cause of the visits 
nnd intimacy of the L’rincea at our house," ob- 
served Mary. “ Mamma did not fail to tell 
me this much." 

know, then, for what service we are 
destined ?" said Agatha, inquir.ngly. “ Rut 
I see that von do ” 

“Yes," responded the young girl. “And 
1 1 think that I can now give yoi a piece of 
intelligence, which mamma will doubtless com- 
municate to you presently. F=>r a letter 
arrived while I was elosetted with her just now 

“A letter of importance?” exclaimed the 
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three eldest sisters, all speaking together anh 
and with intense eagerness. “ From Windsor ? 

“ Yes— from the Queen,” answered Mary/. 

« Oh ! I am glad to hear this !” cried Agatha, 
her countenance becoming radiant with joy. 

“ And do you know, dear Mary, whether it 
is all settled ?’ inquired Julia. 

“ I believe so,” rejoined the youngest sister. 

“ At all events, mamma is going up to Lon- 
don to see the Prince Regent presently ; and 
she hopes that when she returns home in the 
afternoon she will bring word that we are to 
prepare for immediate departure.” 

« What a pity,” exclaimed Emma, “ that 
the Queen’s letter did not arrive yesterday : 
mamma "would then have been able to commu- 
nicate it to the Prince when he was here last 
night ” 

“Well, a few hours more or less will not 
make much difference,” observed Agatha : “but 
it is certainly high time that , we should enter 
upon this career for which we have been des- 
tined for three or four years past.” 

“ Better late than never,” said Emma. “ Oh ! 
liow we shall enjoy ourselves !” she added, 
clapping her hands in an effusion of glee. 

“And what new scenes we ( shall behold!’' 
cried Julia. 

“ And how agreeable it will be to receive 
the recompense for our services at the end of 
the time r said Agatha. 

“ But such services as they are 1” exclaimed 
Marv, with a shudder, as she flung affrighted 
looks, upon her three sisters. “Oh! would it 
not be better for those who are about to 
employ us, — would it not be better, I ^ ask, 
to send four venomous snakes at once ” 

“ Hush !” ejaculated Agatha, witli mingled 
sternness and petulance. “Just now I took 
your part when your sistei's were harsh with 
you, Mary : but I cannot permit you to talk in 
this manner. Perish all compunction when a 
fortune is to be made !” she added ener- 
getically. 

“ Yes— such also must be my motto, I per- 
ceive,” murmured the young girl, with, a voice 
and manner expressive of that resignation 
which is akin to despair. 

And then her three sisters, seeing that it 
was useless to chide her for what they termed 
her “ weakness, ” addressed themselves to the 
task of consoling and encouraging her. 


' CHAPTER XII.' 

Tuesday : on, THE secoxd suitor. 

.It was about three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and Yenetia Trelawney was seated in her 
drawing-room at Acacia Cottage. 

' She was alone— elegantly dressed— and ap- 
parently expecting a - visitor : for she was 
neither reading nor working, nor yet amusing 


herself with the birds — and every time a 
vehicle was passing in the road she listened to 
hear if it stopped at her dwelling. 

The windows on that side were shut : but 
those overlooking the park were open, as oil 
the previous day and the sunbeams that 
penetrated through the curtains, shone on her 
superb auburn hair and made it glow like 
velvet of golden tissue. The slight flush of 
expectation was upon her cheeks : but. from 
her manner it did not appear that she anticipat- 
ed either pleasure or pain from the visit thus 
awaited ; — it was merely the little excitement 
produced by a resolve to play a particular part, 
and the anxiety to accomplish it with success. 

She looked at the time-piece on the mantel — 
then at her watch — and she found that they 
corresponded in proclaiming the hour to be 
three o’clock. Then she rose from her seat — 
took a perfumed billet from a vase— and ran 
her eyes over the contents, which were as 
follow : — 

“ Mount Street, Berkeley Square, 

“ September 17 tk, 1814. 

“ Sir Douglas Huntingdon presents his com- 
pliments to Miss Trelawney ; and having 
yesterday purchased a small estate at knights- 
bridge, consisting of a few houses, of which 
Acacia Cottage is one, Sir Douglas contemplates' 
certain improvements in the property. But as- 
he would on no account make any alteration 
which might be disagreeable to Miss Trelawney, 
whom he is proud and happy thus to enumer- 
ate amongst his tenants, he would feel infinite- 
ly obliged if Miss Trelawney would favour him 
with a few moments’ interview this day. Sir 
Douglas will therefore take the liberty of pay- 
ing his respects to Miss Trelawney between 
two and three o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“ Yes — his appointment is specific enough,” 
murmured Yenetia to herself, as she threw 
back the note into the porcelain vase : “ but 
doubtless he considers it fashionable and con- 
sistent with good taste to be the least thing 
late 1” 

Scarcely had she made this reflection to her- 
self, when a handsome carriage drove up to the 
door — and in a few moments the serious-look- 
ing old livery-servant ushered Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon into the drawing-room. 

"We have already stated that the baronet, 
who was about six or seven and twenty years 
of age, was naturally good-looking, but that 
his appearance was rendered somewhat sickly 
by dissipation. He dressed with as much taste 
as elegance : his manners were prepossessing— 
and he was endowed with considerable intellec 
tual powers, if he chose to exert them. 

Venetia was standing when he entered the 
room ; and having requested him to be seated 
on a chair which' she indicated with a graceful 
motion of the arm, she placed herself on a sofa ! 
at some little distance. 

With one rapid glance she surveyed- the 
baronet from head to foot — and the reflection 
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which passed through her mind, was, “ He is 
exactly as he was described to me. *’ On the 
other hand, Sir Douglas Huntingdon swept 
his eyes over Yenetia’s entire form, embracing 
every beauty in that first look : and the reflec- 
tion which passed through kit mind, was, “ She 
is more exquisitely charming than I had even 
fancied from seeing her at a distance I” 

Ee it remembered that Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don was the gentleman who, at the Marquis of 
Leveson's table a few days previously, had told 
the anecdote of the blank cheque sent by a 
certain Duke to Yenetia, and returned to his 
Grace by the young lady without a syllable of 
comment, — which anecdote the dissipated 
baronet liad narrated as an agrument in favour 
of a previous assertion that he had made, to 
the effect that Miss Trelawney was 11 as virtu- 
ous as she was incomprehensible." We only 
remind the reader of these littlo circumstances 
in order to show the opinion that Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon entertained of the young lady, of 
whom he was in reality desperately enamoured 
and in whose presence he had now found means 
to introduce himself. 

“ You will pardon the liberty which I have 
taken in thus enacting the cold and formal 
part of a landlord towards a tenant," began 
the baronet, with a lialf smile : 11 whereas the 
more fitting vocation would have been that of 
a worshipper at the shrine of beauty “ 

“ And if you had to grant me a lease or sign 
a deed of sale with respect to Acacia Cottage ” 
mteiTupted yenetia, with mingled arclineks 
and irony, “should you insert compliments and 
fiattenes in the document V 

“The only proper compliment in such a 
case, returned tho baronet, “would be to 
make the document a deed of gift. ° 

“ A\ ell, if you intend to call at every one of 
your newly-purchased houses and behave to 
each tenant in the same liberal manner , " 
observed Venetin, with the utmost readiness of 
repartee, I am afraid that your property will 
prove but a bad bargain . " 1 J 


“ But if my proposal were a mere exception 
n your favour, Miss Trelawney V 

“ Oh! iu that case I should refuse it, because 

5eig°hbou^ ,t,Unk ° f eXdting th0 env ^ of n «y 

“They need know nothing of tho matter,” 
said the baronet, smiling. 1 

“A generous action should never be kept 
Mcret, answered Yenetia. “ But, jesting apart 
Sir Douglas Huntingdou-we will proceed to 
business, if you please. You have purchased 
the estate on which this house stands — and you 
aro desuous to make improvements ? Is it not 

“H is, Miss Trelawney,” answered the baro- 
net : and I was anxious to consult your own 
views and tastes upon the subject ” 

“But I am ueither skilled as an architect 
norm Laying out gardens, SirDougins,” ex 


is claimed Yenetia with a peculiar smile which 
e expressed a good tempered irony, 
t “ You notwithstanding possess an exquisite 
3 taste,” observed the baronet, glancing round the 
- well-furnislied drawing-room. 
e “ Oh ! I will not rob my upholsterer of any 
i of the credit which is wholly and solely due to 

himself,” said Yenetia, with that cheerfulness 
• of repartee which constituted so gentle and 
f lady-like a rebuke for any compliments or 
1 flatteries that were paid her. 
i “Are you determined, Miss Trelawney," ex- 
i claimed the baronet, laughing, “ not to permit 
f me to consult you in this matter 1” 

1 “I am so completely indifferent to it, Sir 
' Douglas Huntingdon,” was the answer, “ that 
) it positively is not worth while. So long as 
■ you do not build up the wails of my garden to 
’ the height of the house — or brick up the win- 

i dows— or level the Cottage altogether ” 

i “Well, Miss Trelawney,” cried the baronet, 

' still laughing gaily, “if you do not choose to 
: regard my visit in a business-like point of 
i view, I can assure you that I am all the more 
contented— indeed, all the happier. I would 
much sooner enjoy the privilege of calling upon 
you as an acquaintance— in the hope that I 
might some day be regarded as a friend ” 

“ As for friendship, Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, interrupted Venetia, “I am afraid that 
its realities have long ago been absorbed in 
what may be termed the artificialities of 
fashionable life and worldly pursuits.” 

“ Oil l Miss Trelawney,” exclaimed her visit- 
or, “you cannot possibly be sceptical with re- 
gard to the existence of a pure disinterested 
fremdship.” 

“But it does not spring up as a matter of 
course, just because two individuals come to a 
verbal agreement upon the subject,” replied 
Yenetia, in a tone of gentle sarcasm. 

“The earnest, sincere, and enthusiastic de- 
votion of one individual towards another, must 
inevitably beget a reciprocal feeling in the 
heart of the latter," said the baronet. 

“My reading lias never taught me such a 
faith, reiuarked Miss Trelawney, affecting to 
consider the subject seriously for a few mo- 
ments. 

'I* w / 11 . “dmit that iny observation applied 
rather to love than to friendship," rejoined the 
baronet, surveying the beauteous creature with 
a look of tender significance. 

“Oh! what singular digressions our dis- 
course is taking," cned Yenetia, in a tone of 
good-tempered raillery. “A landlord calls 
upon his tenant for the avowed purpose of talk- 
ing on liouses and gaidens-andf he enlightens 
hermmdwitha homily upon friendship and 

“ Because the fair tenant herself inspires the 
subject, returned the baronet : then, before 
Veuetia liad time to utter a single svllahla j n 
response, ho said, “ Miss Trelawney, / wish to 
be candid w.thyou-will you pardon me for £ 
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frankness that is.abont to characterise my 
speech ? 1 

“ Is it concerning the houses and the gar- 
dens ?” she inquired, with an admirable affec- 
tation of ingenuousness and naivete. 

“ Oh ! pray do not dwell any longer upon 
that horrid business-topic,” exclaimed Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon, in a tone of entreaty : 
“or rather, if we must speak of my estates 
and my property, let it be only in this manner 
— that I am prepared to lay all my fortune at 
your feet !” 

“ You have already offered me Acacia Cottage 
as a gift,” said Yenetia, with a blush and a 
smile; “ and now you propose to confer all your 
possessions upon me. Such unusual liberality 
— from an entire stranger- ” 

“ Do not mistake me, I implore you,” inter- 
rupted Sir Douglas, eagerly. “ I intend to base 
my offer upon terms to which you may at least 
listen without anger ” 

“ And those terms ?” said Yenetia, with an 
air of mingled amazement and incredulity. 

“ Marriage, adored one !” exclaimed the 
baronet, falling upon his knees in her presence. 

“Rise, sir — rise— this is too ridiculous, ’ said 
Yenetia, with that tone and manner of dignified 
and at the same time good-tempered. rebuke 
which showed that she did not think it worth 
while to take the matter in a particularly 
serious light, nor’ to invest it with any 
undue importance. “You are evidently a 
good-natured, - well-meaning man — and I 
cannot find it in my .heart to be positively 
vexed with you. But ” 

“ But you do not think that I am serious ?” 
exclaimed the baronet, rising from his suppliant 
posture and looking very crest-fallen. 

“ If I did not suppose you to be serious in 
offering me marriage,” said Miss Trelawney, 
now speaking with all the dignity which woman 
knows so well how to assume and which be- 
comes her so loftily, — “I should spurn you with 
indignation and order my lacquey to eject you 
from my presence. But as I. do -believe you 
to .be serious in -making me an .honour- 
able proposal, I can .only reject it with 
politeness — at the same time begging you to 
observe how -silly and ridiculous, it is to 
take such a step after an acquaintance of 
precisely twenty-five minutes:” — and Yenetia 
glanced towards the or-molu clock on the 
mantelpiece as she uttered. these last words. 

“ Miss Trelawney,” said the baronet, to whose 
cheeks, before so pale, had rushed the crimson 
glow of mortification and bitter disappointment, 
— “ you are not. so much a stranger to me as you 
may imagine. -’Tis.true that I have never spoken 
to you until this day : but I have seen you— I 
have admired you from a. distance — and — and — 
I love you.” 

“ But, unfortunately, my dear sir, I do not 
love you in return,” answered Yenetia, evidently 
resolved to treat the matter with a good-tem- 
pered. raillery : “ and ^.therefore we: must con- 


sider the topic at an end. Now, I am not angry 
with you — I shall not mention this silly proceed- 
ing elsewhere, so as to make a laughingstock 
of you — t — ” 

“ Oh ! I thank you for this kind consideration 
on your part !” exclaimed Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, with bitterness of tone : then, instan- 
taneously repenting of the unwarrantable ebul- 
lition of anger, he said, “ But indeed I ought to 
thank you sincerely and unfeignedly, Miss 
Trelawney ” 

“ You are reasonable, Sir Douglas, and will 
view the affair in its proper light,” interrupted 
Yenetia. “ Y r hat complexion, then, does it as- 
sume ? A gentleman of whom I know nothing, 
writes to me upon a matter of business — in fact, 
he announces to me that the has suddenly be- 
come my landlord. I cannot refuse to grant 
him the audience which he craves. He comes — 
he throws himself at my feet— and offers 
marriage. There are but two ways to treat 
him — either with anger, or with indulgence. I 
prefer the latter course, and I adopt it — in the 
hope that he will take hisdeparture in a friend- 
ly manner and come near me no more. Now, 
Sir Douglas, have I made myself intelligible ?” 

“You have — too intelligible, Miss Trelaw- 
ney,” answered the baronet, not knowing how 
to act and scarcely what to say. “ But am I to 
understand that you henceforth debar me the 
privilege of paying my respects to you occasion- 
ally r 

“ Your visits cannot be agreeable to me after 
what has just passed,” rejoined Yenetia : “ and 
I should also imagine that you yourself will 
feel no inclination to renew them.” 

“ But is it impossible that I can ever make a 
favourable impression upon you ?” inquired the 
baronet. 

“ Quite impossible, I can assure you,” return- 
ed Yenetia, laughing, as she leant against the 
mantelpiece — for she had risen from the sofa 
when her visitor threw himself upon his knees, 
and she had remained standing in order to dis- 
courage a prolongation of the interview. 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon hesitated — and his 
confusion therefore became absolutely painful. 

“ You will order your doors to be closed 
against me ?” he said, with a nervous quivering 
of the lip. 

“ I should hope that your good taste will ren- 
der no such extreme measure necessary,” 
answered Yenetia, in a tone of disgnified re- 
monstrance. 

“ You are really very kind — very forbearing 
— very good-tempered,” exclaimed Sir Douglas, 
now laughing in order to escape from the em- 
barrassment and' awkwardness of his position ; 
“and it would be unpardonable on my side .to do 
or say aught that may anger you. I shall there- 
fore take my departure.” 

Thus speaking, the baronet made a low bow 
and quitted the room. 

“ I love her to desperation,” he thought with- 
in himself, as he returned to his carnage, which 
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was in attendance. " But how to possess her 
either as wife or mistress — aye. that is the 
question !” 

The carriage was alj'«ut- to drive away, when 
a loud voic<> call jd out in a ' commanding tone 
for the coachman to stop— and the head of the 
redoubtable Captain Tasb was immediately 
afterwards thrust in at the window. 

“How are you, my dear Huntingdon ? I saw 
you coming out of Acacia ( lottage— and ’ 

“There, there — that's enough!” said the 
baronet impatiently. “ I suppose you want 
eighteen-pence or half-a-crnwn — and here it is.” 

“By.Tove, sir — but I want nothing of the 
kind !” exclaimed the Captain, affecting a tone 
and look of the deepest indignation. 

“Well, it’s the first time that 1 have 
ever known you it"! to want a trill'* of the kind.” 
said the baronet, laconically : then, as his glance 
hapjaened to travel across the road, lie beheld 
the Captain’s man Robin standing bolt, upright 
against a lamp-post, and apparently as motion- 
less and rigid as the post itself. “ By heaven ! 
a thought strikes me !" exclaimed i>ir Douglas, 
his countenance brightening up. 

“ What is it ?” asked dash. 

“Send your man to me this evening. Captain, 
at nine o’clock,” was the response, “and 1 will 
give him something to do that shall be well paid 
for. And now good-bye.” 

“Robin shall wait upon \<>u punctually.” 
answered Tasli. “But when 1 think of it — if 
you do happen to have sm-h a thing as a guinea 
about you ” 

“ Here it is !” ejaculated Sir Douglas Hun- 
tingdon, losing the golden coin from the window. 
“ And now tell the coachman to drive on.” 

The vehicle accordingly rolled away— -ami 
Captain Tasli, having picked up the guinea, 
hastened back into the Or - <■?? D.-mj",. public- 
house, whither he was immediately followed by 
Robin, who sneaked in like a mongrel dog at the 
heels of its master. 


('ll APT KR XI II. 
nir: KXU-r.-r;nixt*<:t:, 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening of the 
same day on which the preceding incidents took 
place, that a knife-grinder entered the village of 
Richmond. He was wheeling his moveable shop 
before him, and proclaiming his avocation in a 
voice that was rather piercing and shrill than 
stentorian and hoarse. In person he was short, 
thin, and by no means strongly built : and as 
lie was thoroughly begrimed with black, so 
that he could easily have passed himself oif as a 
negro, had he chosen, — it becomes a matter of 
difficulty to extend our description to his coun- 
tenance. As to the real colour of his hair and 
whiskers or the natural hue of his complexion, 
these are points on which we cannot possibly 


undertake to enlighten . die reader,— inasmuch j 
as his whole person, fr( m head to foot, includ- 
ing his apparel, which was torn in many places, 
was as thickly inerusted with soot as if lie had 
never come in contact with clean water since the 
first day of his knife-grinding avocation. In. 
addition to this pursuit, however, lie followed 
that of mending kettles and bellows, umbrellas 
and locks— or at ail events he said so, and the 
public took his word for it. 

Through Richmond did he slowly wend liis 
way announcing bis delectable presence by self- 
eulogistic vociferations of various kinds. 

“Knives and scithnrs to grind ! Here you air, 1 
ladies and gentlemen, with the pay tent double- 
milled double-distilled mechanism for giving 
knives so keen a hedge that the wery shallow 
will cut a slice out of a leg of mutton, and you’re 
obleeged to hold ’em back for fear they should 
cut too big a slice at the von time. Mere you 
air, ladies, with the newly-inwented just diski- 
jvered machinery for grinding scithnrs — making 
’em so sharp that they’d cut anything but lo\’e 
asunder in the twinkling of a hi. Knives and 
scithnrs to grind. O !” 

Then stopping short, the soot-begrimed 
gentleman set his much-vaunted machinery 
going bv the action of bis foot : and the whirr 
of the wheels mingbal with the jagging, grating 
noise of a piece of iron held tight against the 
grindstone, whence myriads of sparks Hew 
about, in every direction. 

“Knives and scithnrs to grind. O I” again 
vociferates this indefatigable person. “Surely 
every von must haven knife that’s blunt or a 
palY of scithnrs that wants a hedge. If you 
ha’n’t', 1 shall think that there’s no beef eaten 
and no m-edle-vork done in the pleasing willagc 
of Richmond. Kittles to mend ! — humbcrellers 
to mend ! humbcrellers to mend ! t’ome, now, 
what lady hasn’t got a sarsepan or a kittle that 
wants a noetorine ! This is the shop for the pay- 
j tent solder locks to mend— locks to mend! — 
j keys to fit — keys to lit ! Knives and scithors 
• o grind, O ! — lmmberellers to mend 1” 

| it did not however seem that the knifo-grin- 
jder’s eloquence produced any grand or startling 
effect: for he had by this time passed half 
through Richmond without obtaining a single 
proof of patronage. Happening to halt in the 
immediate vicinage of All's. Owen’s house, he 
seated himself on the bank which was shaded by 
that very clump of trees wherein Daniel the 
Hangman had been concealed on the preceding 
evening. 

Lighting his pipe by means of the lire which 
he carried in an iron brazier slung to his per- 
ambulating mechanism, the knife-grinder smok- 
ed with great apparent comfort to himself, 
dispite the slackness of business : and as he lay 
lounging on the bank, lie surveyed Airs. Owen’s 
house with the air of a man who could enjoy 
the view of an imposing mansion without at all 
envying the inmates. 

But he had not smoked out his first pipe when 




In 1 heard a voice exclaim, “ Halloa ! you knife- 
grinder and locksmith there ! — wliat a laz> 
fellow it is 1” , . , , 

“ Not at all lazy, when I’ve got anything to 
do,” said the soot-begrimed individual, as- he 
rose deliberately to bis feet. “ Now, then 
who wants me ?” 

“ I do,” said the voice which had previously 
spoken : and in a few moments a footman m a 
handsome livery emerged from behind the 
clump of trees. 


“’At your service, sir,” excla imed the lniife- 
grinder. “There isn’t a thing I can t do to per- 
fection in mv business ’ 

“ Talking included, I suppose, said the toot- 

m “ n i don’t talk when I’m paid to hold my 
tongue, at all events,” replied the knife-grinder. 

The livery-servant looked him hard in the 
face, with the evident object of ascertaining if 
! there were anything significant in these nor . 
i then, being probably unable to penetiate 
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through such a coat of grime in order to reatf 
the expression of the man’s countenance, he said, 
“ How do you mean that you don’t talk when 
you’re paid to hold your tongue V 

“ I mean just what I say — and 1 hope I’ve 
given no offence,” answered the knife-grinder. 

“Oil! none at all, my man,” exclaimed the 
footman. “ I suppose, then, that if you had 
a job given you here or hereabouts, you 
wouldn’t go blabbing of it in the ale-house or 
tap-room to-night.” 

“ Lord bless ye, I’m aceustoned to them sorts 
fo jobs," said the knife-grinder. 

“ What sorts of jobs ?” demanded the livery- 
servant, sharply. “ I didn't mention any in 
particular ” 

“ I know you didn't,” said the sooty individu- 
al : “ but what I meant was that J sometimes 
do things for gentlemen’s servants which it don’t 
do to talk about — such as altering the key of 
one lock to fit another ” 

“ There — that’s enough— and don’t speak so 
loud,” interrupted the livery-servant, glancing 
over his shoulder towards the mansion with the 
furtive keenness of one who wishes to assure 
himself that he is not overheard. “ I see you 
are a decent fellow in your way. Where do you 
come from to-day ?” 

“ From London, master,” was the response ; 
“ and I’m oil' into the country as far away as 1 
can go, cosvy— but that* don’t matter,” ho 
observed, suddenly checking himself. 

“ Ah J I see,” said the footman, with a sly 
expression of countenance ; “ something vou’ve 
done up yonder that makes it too hot— oh ?” 

“ Well, I s’pose you ain’t far off from the 
truth,” answered the knife-grinder, laughing. 

“ But come— won’t you stand a drop of beer 
after all this long chat ?" 

“I’ll stand a drop of beer and a guinea into 
the bargain if you’ll first do wlmt I want, ” 
said the domestic. 

“ A guinea !’’ ejaculated the knife-grinder, in 
a tone of joy and incredulity. “ But what’s 
the use of making a fool of a poor devil like 
me, that hasn’t earnt a blessed ha’penny all day 
long 

“ You shall soon see whether I want to 
make a fool of you or not,” rejoined the foot- 
man, displaying a golden coin for a moment 
from his waistcoat-pocket. “But, in plain 
terms, can you really and truly alter a key so 
as to fit a lock to which it doesn’t properly be- 
long ?” 

“ I tell yo what it is,” answered the knife- 
grinder, in a low tone and with a sootly look 
of uiysteriousness, — “ it. often happens that 
I’m axed by gentlemen’s servants to do tin's 
sort of thing— and it’s a very singular 
fact, but I’ve always noticed that wherever 
I have altered a key, the house has invari- 
ably been robbed in a most unaccountable 
manner a few days or weeks afterwards— 
and what is more, the thieves have never been 
diskivered.” 


“ Ah ! I see,” observed , die footman, with a 
semi-smile of deep sigr.ficancy. “But how 
ong does it take you to alter a key in this 
manner ?” 

“ There’s two answers to that question,” said 
the knife-grinder. “Suppose you give me a 
common icey, and order me co fit it to open all 
common locks : then I saws and files it away 
till I makes it a skeleton, as we calls it.” 

“ "Well, that’s one answer !” observed the foot- 
man. “Now for the other.’ 

“ Suppose you give me two keys and tell me 
to make one just like the other," continued the 
knife-grinder, — “this work may lake a little 
longer time. But I could do either in an hour, 
generally speaking.” 

“ That will do. Now wheel your rattle-trap 
out of the road, behind these trees, and wait till 
1 come back.” 

Having thus spoken, .lohn the footman 
hastened back into the house ; and in a few 
minutes he returned with an umbrella and a 
couple of pairs of scissors in his hands. 

“There’s our cook’s old cotton umbrella which 
she wants mended,” he said ; “and these scis- 
sors belong to the housemaid and tiring-woman. 
You’ll do them nicely, of course ? But these 
keys,” added the footman,” in a lower tone, as 
he produced the articles named, “are mine— 
and this old rusty one, must be made exactly 
like that new bright one.” 

“All right— and no questions axed,” returned 
the knife-grinder. “ Come back in three- 
quarters of an hour, and everything shall be 
clone." 

John the footman accordingly hurried back 
into the house ; and the knife-grinder fell to 
work in the field, behind the clump of trees, 
where lie lmd wheeled his machine. He first 
ground the scissors, whistling all the time in a 
free and easy fashion, as if perfectly at ease 
within himself, despite the little trouble to 
which he had alluded as the cause of a some- 
what precipitate flight from London. Having 
disposed of “the scissors, he sate down ana 
cobbled up the umbrella : and then he examined 
the keys. They were both small, but of the 
same size, although utterly dissimilar in respect 
to the wards ; and as the knife-grinder examined 
the bright key, he muttered to himself, “Ah ! 
this belongs to a patent lock — and a pretty in- 
tricate thing it is, too !' But I dare say 1 can 
manage the business.” 

Then, opening a drawer which tilted into 
the frame-work of his machine, lie carefully 
examined a number of keys contained therein. 
Those keys were all sorts, shapes, fashions, and 
sizes ; and it seemed impossible that there 
could be in existence a lock which at least some 
of them would not open. At length the knife- 
grinder found amongst the collection, a key 
which exactly corresponded with the bright 
one which the footman had left with him. As 
for the old rusty key also placed in his hands 
by the livery-servant, he tossed it amongst the 
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others in the drawer, which he then shut and 
carefullv fastened. 

Having thus easily performed his work, he 
smoked his pipe, until the three quarters of an 
hour had elapsed— when .Tolm re-appeared from 
Mrs. Owen’s mansion. 

“Well, have you finished?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“ If I hadn't, T should still he at work,” an- 
swered the knife-grinder. “ Here’s the hum- 
bereller— and here’s the scithors ” 

“But the keys?” demanded John, with an 
impatience which she could not subdue. 

“ Here," returned the knife-grinder. “And 
now I’ll be bound you can't tell me which is 
the new’un and which is the old hm ?” 

“No— may I be hanged. if 1 can 1" exclaimed 
the livery-servant, comparing the two keys 
with mingled admiration and surprise. “ By 
gingo ! you’re a clever fellow and a quick work- 
man : why, one would think it must have 
taken pretty nearly all the time to polish that 
cursed old* rusty key that I gave you— to 
say nothing about the altering of all the 
wards.” 

“ You see I'm accustomed to it,” observed 
the knife-grinder, carelessly. 

“ But I should think yoti yourself can hardly 
tell which of these keys was the rusty one,” said 
dohn. 

“ 1 should be a fool if 1 couldn’t diskiver my 
own work,” replied the man bluntly. “But 
come, tip us the rhino, I want to be off and 
get a glass of ale, for this is cursed dry work.” 

“ Well, I won’t keep you, my good fellow,” 
and John. “There’s the guinea I promised, 
and here’s half-a-erown to pay for the other 
things, and to get yourself some ale with.” 

“Thank ’ee, kindly, master. And now just 
tell us where they draw a good drop of beer ?’’ 

“Wiiy, the best is at the King's Arm*, yon- 
der,” returned the footman. “ Good evening.” 

“Good evening, master,” said the knife- 
grinder : and catching up the handles of his 
Lnrrow-like machine, lie trundled it hack into 
the road whistling blithely as he went along. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TAl’-UOOM. 

Ax hour afterwards — that is to say, at about 
nine o’clok in the evening — John, the footman, 
repaired to the King's Arms ale-house. As he 
passed the bar, he nodded to the landlord with 
the familiarity of a well-known frequenter of 
the house ; and he was about to enter the tap- 
room, when a thought struck him, and he 
stopped short. 

“ Has a knife-grinding fellow been here this 
evening ?” he inquired of the host, who was a 
stout, jolly-looking man, with a honest counte- 
nance, ana a rubicund complexion. 


“ Yes — about two hours back, I should think 
it must be,” was the answer. “ He only took 
a glass of ale and went off. But why do you 

ask ?’ 

“ Oh 1 merely because I wanted the fellow 
to do some jobs for me : and as he passed along 
the road just now I asked him where he was 
going, and he said to the lung's Arms. But it’s 
no matter. — I suppose lie’s off on the tramp 
again. Is any one in the tap-room ?” 

“ Two persons, I think,’ answered the land- 
lord. “ And one of ’em inquired if you’d been 
in this evening. I fancy lie’s the same that 
I’ve seen here before in your company." 

“ Ah I I expected some one— it’s all right— 
an acquaintance of mine,” observed John, 
affecting a careless manner. “ Who’s the 
other ?” 

“ I don’t know— a country-looking fellow,” 
was the reply. “ What shall I bring you in?” 

“Ale- a pint of your best,” returned John; 
and having thus given his orders, he passed on, 
and entered the tip-room. 

As the landlord had stated, he found two 
persons there. One was his friend Daniel, the 
Hangman, the other was an individual in a 
peasant’ garb, with a matted shock of light 
hair, a florid complexion, and a peculiarly stolid 
look. His age seemed to be midway between 
thirty and forty ; and from his general appear- 
ance* he was evidently a farm-labourer. He 
sate in a corner of the room, and wns busily 
engaged in* discussing a supper of bread and 
cheese, which he seasoned with onions and 
washed down with copious draughts of ale. 

The Hangman was dressed as we have al- 
ready described him in a previous chapter. 
His ’ shabby shooting jacket— his corduroy 
breeches— his leathern gaiters— his lace-up 
boots— and his blue cotton neckerchief, all 
helped to complete the ruffianism of his ap- 
pearance : while his ghastly countenance and 
glaring eyes gave him a hideous and spectral 
air, reminding one of the glides, or devourers 
of corpses, that so often figure in oriental tales. ; 

“Well, you see I’m punctual," he said, as I 
John the footman entered the tap-room. “ I’ve 
been here this quarter of an hour ” 

“And I’m as punctual as I could be, old 
fellow,” replied the servant. “But what 
news ?’’ 

« Oh ! all right,” was the response : and the 
Hangman glanced significantly towards the 
country bumpkin ns much as to imply that 
they must not speak too openly and too plainly 
before, a third party. 

“ So it came off, then, last night ?” said the 
livery-servant. ■ 

“ Yes— right as a trivet,” answered the Hang- 
man. 

“ Just as you expected, Dan’el ?” 

“ Just as I expected.” 

And the two exchanged looks of deep mean- 
ing. - . 

The countryman, lia i ng by this time dis- 
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posed of his meal and drained the pewter-pot, 
seated himself in the corner for a nap; and 
the Hangman proceeded to flight his pipe — an 
example that was followed by the footman. 

“ The young ladies all leave to-morrow.” ob- 
served the latter, after a pause.: "and missus 
will he alone in the house — that is. with me 
and the servant-gals.” 

“Ah ! they leave tu-morrow, do tlmy ?” said 
the Hangman, as he pulled his pipe : but 
through the faint blue wreaths of smoke he 
exchanged another significant iook with his 
companion. 

“They take their departure to-morrow 
[morning,'' continued the latter : then, glancing 
[towards the countryman and perceiving that 
his eyes were shut, the footman drew a key 
from his pocket and showed it to the Hangman. 

“flood !’' muttered this individual, his coun- 
tenance expressing great satisfaction. 

“I got from a rascal of a travelling tinker 
or knife-grinder,” said John, in a low tone, as 
he returned the key to his ptvket. “The 
fellow is clever at his bnsines- ” 

Now the country bumpkin in the corner 
began to snore : and both the Hangman and 
the livery-servant continued to smoke in 
silence for a few minutes. 

“ He’s fast asleep,’’ at length ob-erved Daniel, 
in an under tone. 

“ Fast as a church," replied the footman. 
“ Como, hand me over my regulars, old follow 
— for I suppose you’ve got the golden boys 
about j’onr precious person." 

“Here’s ten guineas— and ten you've had 
in advance, makes tip twenty for your regulars 
in last night’s job," said the Hangman, as he 
counted down the coin. 

“ Thank’ee. And so the thing went off as 
comfortable — eh inquired the footman, and 
he dropt the ten guineas into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“Nothing could be better. The Prince and 
the Marquis didn’t bluster or ride rusty a bit," 
continued the ITangman. “They submitted to 
circumstances in a way very creditable to them- 
selves,’’ he added, with a low chuckling laugh : 
“ and I'll stake my existence that they couldn’t 
suspect where they were taken to. But wasn’t 
it a rum lark altogether 

“ From what, you told me beforehand about 
it, T should sav it wa«,” returned the footman. 
“ But cell us all the particulars. Daniel.” 

“Not now — another time," answered the 
Hangman. “We’ve got something else to talk 
about at present. I suppose tint fellow’s really 
asleep ?” ho added glancing towards the country- 
man in the corner. 

“If lm isn’t, he shams snoring uncommon 
well,’ replied John. “ But of course lie is.” 

“ Well then, what about this little business 
| over the way ?’’ asked the Hangman “ You 
| say that all your young missusses are going off 
to-morrow— and youv’e got a duplicate key'?" 

“Just so. It was the luckiest chance in the * 


world that sent the knife-grinding fellow 
through Richmond to-day,” continued the foot- 
man : “ for I was thinking at the moment how 
the devil T should manage it, when I heard the 
rascal bawling out all kinds of nonsense about 
locks to mend and keys to fit.” 

“ And you happened to have the key in your 
hand at the time, J suppose observed the 
Hangman. 

“Exactly so. Fun recollect, when I first 
hinted at "the little affair,” proceeded John, 
“I told you that every now and then there’s a 
regular clean out, of the great iron safe where 
the plate is kept— and while its being cleaned 
and counted up I have the key in my hands : 
but the moment the plate’s put hack again, I 
have to give up the key to missus again'. She 
keeps a devilish sharp look-out, 1 can tell you !” 

“ So 1 suppose — with such a valuable lot- of 
plate in her possession,” observed the Hangman. 
“ Of course its all got the royal arms and so on 
upon it?" 

“ Every sp >on. knife, fork, dish, salver, and 
| pepper-box," responded the footman. “By 
jingo! Dan'el, won't there be work for old 
Moremv’s melting-pot ?’’ 

“ 1 hope so,” rejoined the Hangman. “And 
won’t there he a precious rumpus, too, when 
it’s missed from the iron safe ! Suppose the 
knife-grinding fellow that made the key, should 
hear of it— don’t you think he’ll eome for’ard 
and give evidence in the matter V 

“ 1 should n’t have trusted him to make the 
key if [hadn’t found out beforehand that he 
wa*< all right,” answered John. “ Ah ! didn’t I 
pump him nicely ? He let out that, lie was 
wanted in London for something queer that 
he’d done— and he’s oil into the country as far 
away as lm can go. I’m sure it’s quite safe with 
him. in fact." 

“ Well, you’re not a fool, John— and 3-011 
wasn't bom yesterday,” observed the Hang- 
man : then, after a pause, he said, “And now, 
when is it to be done (" 

“ Name your own time,” responded the foot- 
man. “ But recollect that this job is betwixt 
voit and me alone, and that nobodv else is to 
have a finger in t ho pic. It will make our 
fortunes, Dan’el.” 

“ Yes — it won’t be a bad haul for our nets,” 
observed the Hangman, in a tone of satisfaction. 
“The worst of it is that we shall be so com- 
pletely at old Jeremy’s merov. But this is a 
thing" we must see too : and, bv all the 
fiends ! I’ll slit the ancient villain’s windpipe 
if he don't treat us weli in the matter.” 

“ Tf you speak so loud you'll awake that bump- 
kin in the corner there,” said John, pointing 1 
with his pipe towards the countryman. 

“ Ah ! I forgot him,” observed the ITangman. 
“ But those fellows sleep like tops. Well, now 
we’ve to settle the night for this little business 
of our’n — and then T shall be off.” 

“ You’re going back to London to-night, 
.Dan’el ?" said the footman, interrogatively. 
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“To be sure I am— or else bow the devil 
could I be at business to-morrow morning at 
seven o’clock ?” demanded the Hangman. 

“ Ah ! that barbering dodge of your’s is a 
capital blind 1’ observed John, with a subdued 
chuckle. “ But you’ve got such a precious agree- 
able and pleasant look, that I wonder half your 
customers ain’t afraid to trust their faces to 
your razor. There’s such a short distance be- 
tween the chin and the throat ’’ 

“ Come, none of your chaffing,” growled the 
Hangman, sulkily. “We didn’t make ourselves : 
if w° did, may be I should have put a handsomer 
head on my body.” 

“And then you wouldn’t have done for the 
office of Jack Ketch,” rejoined the livery-servant, 
whom the landlord’s strong ale had enlivened 
into a bantering mood. “ But what with the 
joint avocations of Public Executioner and 
Cheap Barber, my friend Dan’el Coffin is the 
most important personage in Fleet Lane, l'ar- 
ringdon Street, London.” 

“ 1 say, old fellow,” exclaimed the Hangman, 
his countenance becoming terribly dark and 
his eyes glaring with luminous fires— “do you 
want’ me to flatten this pewter-pot on your 
skull ? Because if yo do, you’re going just the 
right way to provoke me to it. What the 
devil has come upon you all of a sudden ?” 

“ Why, can’t you stand a joke, Dan’el,” said 
the livery-servant. “ I’m sure I didn’t mean 
to offend you ' 

“ Well, * well, ’’ interrupted the Hangman, 
suffering himself to be appeased. “But I’m 
not of the liveliest temper in the world, you 
know,” he added, with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile ; “ and I can’t understand a jest. Now, 
then — once more, what night is it to be ?” 

“Suppose we say next Sunday night,” 
observed John, after a few minutes’ consider- 
ation. “The old lady never has any company 
of a Sunday evening, and always goes to bed 
early.’ 

“Let it be Sunday evening, then," said Jack 
Ketch : “ and in the meantime I’ll see old 
Jeremy and whisper to him what’s in the 
wind.” 

“ Do so,” rejoined the footman. “At mid- 
night punctually you’ll ” 

The remainder of the sentence was breathed 
in the lowest tone to the Hangman’s ear. 

“ C4ood 1 The appointment shall be kept to a 
moment,” replied the latter worthy : then, 
having emptied his pewter-pot, he rose to take 
his departure. 

John the footman likewise tossed oft' the 
; remainder of his ale ; and the two friends sepa- 
rated, leaving the country bumpkin still snor- 
ing in the corner of the tap-room. . 


. CHAPTER XV. 

OUTRAGE AND MYSTERY. 

It was on this same Tuesday evening of which 
we have just been writing, that an incident 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 
which we must pause to chronicle in its proper 
place. 

The sun had set — the delicious softness and 
calmness of twilight was upon the scene — the 
flowers were closing up their buds, as if wearied 
of expending their fragrance on a thankless 
air— and the twitter of the birds became fainter 
in the trees. 

The charming Louisa was seated in that 
bower where we last beheld her in company 
with the handsome and adoring Jocelyn 
Loftus. She was alone — and pensive : but her 
pensiveness was not imbued with affliction — 
scarcely with sorrow. It was rather the stag- 
nant thought of love : for she had been ponder- 
ing the whole day, and was pondering now, 
upon the image of the young man to whom she 
had given her heart. 

On the preceding evening he had told her 
lhat he must leave Canterbury for a few days — 
perhaps not more than three : but at all events, 
he had positively assured her that his absence 
would not extend beyond a week at the very 
outside. His contemplated marriage with .the . 
charming maiden, by involving a change of 
position, rendered it ’necessary for him to re- 
pair to London to look into his affairs : and 
Louisa had given him a letter which he under- 
took to deliver in person to Clara in Stratton 
Street. He was naturally anxious to avail 
himself of this opportunity of paying his res- 
pects to the sister of his beloved one ; and the 
reader may rest assured that Louisa had not 
only written a very long letter, but had also 
charged him with a thousand fond messages 
for Clara. 

Jocelyn, who had been residing for many 
weeks at an hotel in Canterbury, took his de- 
parture by the first coach on the Tuesday 
morning, so that he might reach London at an 
early hour in the evening, and thus have time 
to write letters to those persons whom he in- 
tended to call upon next day. For he was 
really and naturally most anxious to dispose 
of his business with all possible promptitude, 
in order to return the sooner to Cantenbury 
and to the sv r eet society of her whom he loved 
with such unfeigned devotion. 

Louisa was therefore now alone, — alone, at 
the delicious twilight hour, in the umbrageous 
arbour. She thought of everything that 
Jocelyn had said to her on the preceding even- 
ing, — how he had implored her to be happy 
during his temporary absence — how he had 
affectionately kissed away her tears, whisper- 
ing the tenderest vows and protestations the 
while. She thought also that she was bound 
to rejoice at this visit which he was paying to j 
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the purpose of settling his affairs previously to 
the arrangements for that bridal ceremony 
which was to make him indissolubly her own : 
and therefore, as she reviewed all these cir- 
cumstances, Louisa could not well experience 
affliction at her lover's nbsence. 

The sun had set some time — the twilight had 
merged into the deepening obscurity of the 
hour— and still Louisa remained in tile arbour. 
The profound tranquillity which prevailed was 
congenial to her feelings and in "n sort of 
dreamy reverie she sate pondering upon the 
topic so dear to gentle maidens who tralr and 
fondly love. ’■ 

She had left her aunt sleeping in her cham- 
ber, with the servant-girl Mary watching by 
her side ; and the young lady knew that if her 
atilicted relative awoke, she would receive the 
kindest care from that faithful domestic. 
Louisa was not therefore in haste to quit the 
scene of deep shade and profound silence where 
she could ponder, with such abstraction of senti- 
ment, upon her cherished lore. 

It was near ten o’clock ; and Louisa was at 
last thinking of returning into the cottage, 
when she was startled by a noise like that of 


helplessness struck npoti^-Iier with an effect 
that was almost maddening. Good heavens I 
what was to become of her aunt ? what would 
’ £ie P oor maidservant think? The idea was 
, distraction I And then, if she were to be kept 
a prisoner for any length of time— if Jocelyn 
were to return and find her absent— or if he 
wrote and his letters remained unanswered — 
Q God ! these reflections, as they swept through 
Louisas brain, were fraught with the excru- 
ciations of ten thousand agonies. 1 • 

The vehicle had proceeded about twenty 
minutes, when the wheels begar to rattle over 
the pavement of a street: and jL-fca was thus 
made aware that it was entering uinterburv— 
no doubt at some point to reach which it had 
taken a circuitous route, inasmuch as the dis- 

Sburh b Sf n 1 th0 C ? ttage and the rarest 
suburb might have been accomplished in a 

quarter of the interval In afew more minutes 
it stopped ; and the old woman said in a stern 
voice, Now, young lass, you must let me put 

a hood over your head 1” 1 

And while thus speaking, she Btretched out 
towards Louisa. But the instant the 
joung maiden expenened the contact nf 

claws of some horrible animal, her already 
overwrought feelings and excited imagimS 


u iiwtob unv uililL VI 

some one forcing n way through the hedge 
surrounding the garden. She listened with 
suspended breath— and all was still. Then, as 
the influence of that sudden alarm subsided, 
she rose from the bench in the arbour and was 
hastening towards the cottage, when two ruffi- 
•jJlssprang forth from the dense shade of the 
fruit?*trc!>«^ A hand that was instantaneously 
placed upon irer mouth stifled the faint shriek 
which had risen to her lips : and at the same 
moment a rough voice menaced her with terrible 
things if she dared to create an alarm. 

Jlut_ these threats were needless: for the 
poor girl was now in a fainting condition— and 
she would have fallen to the ground had not 
the arms of the two ruflians supported her. In 
this state was she home to a gap which had 
been made in the hedge near the arbour : and. 

IkAItiM *1. — 1. il ■ a " 


and winch was waiting at a little distance. 
Into this she was thrust, though not violently • 
and the door wns closed upon her, leaving her 
in utter darkness. 

“Jfhccr up, young loss— you’ve nothing to be 
terrified at,’’ said a female voice, which, by its 
tones, was evidently that of an old woman. 

“Who are yon?— what does this mean?’ 1 
inquired Louisa, partially recovering herself, 
hut scarcely aide to believe that what wns 
passing could be otherwise than a dream. 

“I inusn’t answer no questions," was the 
reply, given in the same harsh voice ns before 
and in a coarse, vulgar tone. “But you ain’t 


Hering that she was Sf? Tn’lT ra„ 
with a fearful— perhaps unearthly— object, she 
sought to find vent for her frenzied terrora in 
a wild, thrilling scream. But it died upo™Iier 
lps , h 9 r c J n ? < ? t ? on ? suddenly overpowered her 
-and she fell back in tho vehicle, deprived of 
nil consciousness. 1 ' eu 01 

mg elderly female standing by her side. * 
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“ Where am 1 i” demanded the agitated girl, 
a hu.it of painful reminiscences crowding in 
upon her mind : and before a .syllable of re- 
sponse could be given by her whom the question 
was addressed, Louisa’s eyes swept with the 
speed of lightning round the room, as if she 
sought, in the nervous excitement of her terror, 
to embrace every object at a glance. 

A candle, placed upon a toilette-table, lighted 
the chamber, which was small but well fur- 
nished ; and the walls appeared to be covered 
with a thick baize instead of either wainseott- 
ing or paper. The bed on which Louisa found 
herself reclining, was hung with heavy drape- 
ries, now drawn aside no doubt for the purpose 
of affording her as much air as possible : and 
equally massive curtains at the end of the 
apartment facing the couch, showed where the 
window was situated. 

“ Where am I ?” she had demanded, half 
starting from the bed as this rapid survey was 
followed by the conviction that it was no dream) 
from which she had just awakened, but that 
she had really been snatched away from her 
home and borne to a strange place. 

“Tranquillise yourself, young lady,” said the 
female, in a voice the mildness of which con- 
trasted strongly with the harsh tones of the 
hag whose touch lmd so frightened the maiden 
in the gipsy van. 

“ But where am I ? — and by whose command 
am i brought hither?’ exclaimed Louisa, 
springing from the couch. 

“ l cannot answer your questions, Miss,” 
returned the woman. “ All I can say is, that 
you have nothing to apprehend either on your 
own account or that of any person dwelling at 
your cottage.” 

“ What am .1 to understand by the latter 
portion of your remarks?” demanded Louisa, 
with feverish — almost delirious impatience. 

“I mean that some reasonable excuse has 
been made for your absence from home,” was 
tlie reply. “ A trusty person has delivered 
such a message to the servant at the cottage.” 

“ -Then, great heaven 1 is my absence to be 
long /—is my captivity to last for days— or 
weeks— or ” 

And horrified at the prospect which her 
terrors were shadowing forth, the unhappy 
girl stopped short and burst into tears. 

“ I must again observe, Miss," said the wo- 
man, “ that I dare not answer any queries '. 
winch you may put to me. But I implore you \ 
to tranquil I ise your feelings ** [ 

“ Oh ! what will become of me? — for what 
doom am I reserved exclaimed Louisa, in a I 
voice broken by sobs that half suffocated her : v 
and as she thus gave vent to her bitter, bitter \ 
altlictio.n, she wrung her hands in despair. v 

the lemale said nothing— but stood back a a 
tew paces and gazed with cold and impassive a 
■ o«k upon that spectacle of woe which would t 
ave touched any heart that was not inured fi 
to such scenes. Perhaps she thought that I a 


torrents of tears would afford relief to the 
agonized maiden : and so she let her weep on. 
■ And if this were her calculation, she was not 
i deceived in it : for those pearly floods and 
i those suffocating sobs -proved a vent for the 
s surcharged violence, though not for the tor* 

, turing keenness, of Louisa’s mental agony ; — 
and becoming more composed outwardly, she 
1 again addressed all kinds of queries to the 
matron. 

“ I am here to obey your orders, Miss, in 
everything that becomes an attendant," was 
. the response ; “ but not to be garrulous or 
communicative. If you need refreshments, I 
i will procure them immediately : every luxury 
is at your disposal. If you desire to seek the 
bed which is there ready for you, I will assist 
you in your night-toilette. And as it is grow- 
ing late, I think you would do well to adopt 
my suggestion. At all events, you may com- 
mand me as you choose— and if you wisli to be 
alone, I will leave you.’' 

“Yes— leave me— I would be alone!” an- 
swered Louisa, vague thoughts and undefined 
hopes of escape naturally springing up in her 
mind. 

An imperceptible smile for a moment moved 
the lips of the female, as if she penetrated the 
unhappy girl’s design and knew how vain it 
was : but merely wishing her a cold “ Good 
night,” she quitted the room. 

It appeared by the sound as if two doors 
closed behind the woman : but whether this 
were fancy or not on Louisa’s part, it assuredly 
I was no delusion when the noise of a key turn- 
ing in the lock and a bolt being drawn on the 
outside, fell upon her ear. 

“ 0 heaven ! what will become of me ?” 
ciied the poor girl, before whom those ominous 
sounds seemed to conjure up the blank dark- 
ness of despair : but the next instant she fell 
upon her knees— and from the depths of her 
stricken soul arose a voiceless yet fervid cry to 
Him who sits above the stars and sees und 
hears everything that takes place upon earth. 


CHAPTER XYI. 


Tin: MAiiquis ok r.KVEsox. 


The day following the incidents just recorded 
was W ednesday ; and the scene again shifts 
froni Canterbury to Loudon. 

The Marquis of Leveson rose at an earlier 
hour than usual. His favourite and faithful 
valet, Stephen Brockman, qaw that his lordship 
was labouring under a certain amount of ner- 
vous excitement : but the dependant, as discreet 
as fie was devoted, ventured not the slightest 
aHusion to the circumstance. Hu knew full well 
that if the Marquis intended to make him a con- 
licfant in anything which had transpired or was 
anticipated, his lordship would not require to 
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1)0 drawn out, but would speal: of his own 
accord: whereas, on the other hand, if the 
nobleman purposed to keep his own counsel, he 
would assuredly do so. 

The toilette of the Marquis of Leveson was 
completed. Tin: whiskers were artistically dyed 
— the false teeth, which had lain all night in 
rose-water, were fitted in — the wig looked as 
well as a natural head of hair — and there was 
not a crease in the elegantly fashioned garments. 
A diamond pin shone on the snowy shirt-frill — 
a gold chain of exquisite workmamship fes- 
tooned over the morning waistcoat — and a 
couple of rings, the value of either of which 
would have made any m-e.hanie or arlizan 
happy for the rest, of his life, glittered on the 
nobleman’s right hand. 

“Mow, llrockman,” began the Marquis of 
i.eveson, as he took a last survey of himself 
in the full-length mirror, or psyche, — “ I have 
some particular instructions to give you. ' 

“Yes, mv lord.’’ said the valet, perceiving 
that the ice was about to be broken. 

“In the first place 1 intend to remain at 
home the whole day," continued the Marquis; 
“and I shall sit in the Crimson I >ra wing- lloom. 
Whoever calls, no matter what the appearance 
of the visitor may be, let bim or her be imme- 
diately shown up. ’ 

“Yes. my lord,* said the valet. 

“ You know the two porcelain vases, stand- 
ing on cither side of the fire place' Well — let 
a loaded pistol la: placed in each, with the butt 
uppermost, so that they may be ready to the 
hand if need be, 

“Two loaded pistols, my lord !” echoed the 
valet, in mingled astonishment and dismay.. 

“ Yes — two loaded pistols, llrockman, ‘ re- 
peated the Marquis, in a tone of authority: 
“and take care that they loaded. Hut you 
need labour under no apprehension on my 
account: I am not going to fight a duel. . The 
precaution is merely taken because the visitor 
whom I expect may prove an insolent one.” 

“Your lordship's commands shall be obeyed," 
answered the valet. 

“And you may put a nosegay in each vase, 
Hrocknmn." continued the Marquis, “so as to 
hide the pistols. Hut these are not all the 
instructions which i have to give you. I have 
chosen the Crimson Drawing-Room because it 
has two hells— one ringing in the servants’ 
hall, and the other in the passage leading to 
your own apartment." 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the valet. 

“Well," resumed the nobleman, “you must 
now pay particular attention to the instructions 
I am about to give. The moment a visitor 
arrives, you will hasten to your own apartment 
and pull down the window-blind. Hut you will 
on no account quit the room until 1 send word 
that you can do so. On the contrary, you will 
remain there to listen attentively for the boll in 
the passage : and the moment you here it ring 


oi>(V, you will draw up the blind. Do you 
understand me ?” 

“Perfectly, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Hut if you should hear the hell ring tmcc, 
Brockman,” continued the Marquis, “von. will, 
at the second peal, hasten down to the Crimson 
Drawing-Room, where I shall in that case need 
your presence." 

“ Very good, my lord,” answered the valet. 

“ Has your lordship any farther instructions !' 
he inquired, wondering whethei he was to 
receive an explanation ot the extraordinary 
proceedings and precautions just detailed -by 
his noble master. 

“Nothing more, Brockman." was the res- 
ponse. “ I’ am now going straight to the 
< 'limson Drawing-Room, where you can order 
breakfast, to be served up.” 

The valet bowed and withdiew, consider- 
ably disappointed at being thus left in the 
dark relative to the affair now in progress. 
The moment the door closed behind him the 
Marquis opened a drawer and took out several 
Hank-notes to the value of two thousand 
guineas. Having carefully copied the numbers 
of the notes upon a slip of paper, which he 
locked up in the drawer, he placed tlm notes 
themselves iti his waistcoat pocket, and then 
descended the stairs to the ('rims'Ui Drawing- 
Room. 

'Phis apartment, which borrowed its dis- 
tinctive epit 1n*t from the lute of the draperies 
and the cushions of tin* chairs ami sofas, was 
furnished with the most luxurious splendour. 
It was very lofty— and the ceiling was painted 
to represent the skv at the hour of sunrise, in 
order that the rosy tints which the artist was 
thus enabled to introduce should match the 
erims >n paper *>n the walls and the colour of 
the furniture’s rich trappings. The mirrors 
in this superb apartment wore four iu number 
and of enormous si::-'. Magnificent porcelain 
vases were, tilled with lit avers that rendered 
the atmosphere fragrant ; and the light, soften- 
ed and subdued by ' the hanging- at the 
windows, was of that auroral tint which the 
sun-beams borrow when passing through 
bowers of full-blown, blushing roses. 

There were two doors to the Crimson .Draw- 
ing-Room — one opening from the lauding, and 
therefore serving as the usual means of ingress 
and egress ; and the other, at the opposite side 
of the apartment, leading into a suite of cham- 
bers to winch the dependants of the household 
generally had no access. The key of the door 
thus communicating with that secret range of 
rooms, was alwavs in the possession of the 
Marquis ; and when those rooms required 
cleaning and dusting, the house-keeper and 
Stephen Brockman were exclusively entrusted 
with that duty. It was of this suite that a 
rumour existed to the effect notified at the 
commencement of our narrative : namely, that 
they contained pictures and statues of such a 
character as to excite maddening desires even > 
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j 

j in the breast of the sternest anchorite or the 
j coldest virgin. 

j But to resume our tale. The Marquis of 
| Leveson seated himself in the Crimson Draw- 
i ing-Room, and partook of the chocolate that 
v.'as served up. While - thus lingering over 
his breakfast, he reviewed all the pre- 
cautions he had been adopting. Contrarv 
to his habit upon first rising in the inoru- 
j he had dressed himself for the day, be- 
j cause he did not know how soon his ex- 


pected visitor might come, or how late he 
might be kept waiting for the arrival. He had 
ordered pistols to he placed ready at hand in 
case of need : and he had devised the means of 
summoning - his valet, if his presence should be 
wanted. He had numbered the Bank-notes ; 
and the drawing up of the blind in Brockman’s 
apartment was also a portion of the ramified 
preparations he had made. 

Pleaspd with his review of these arrange- 
ments, the Marquis finished his breakfast, and 
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rang the servants’ bell for the footman to remove 
the silver tray. The domestic vim answered 
the summons brought in some letters which had 
just arrived by the twopenny post; and the 
nobleman proceeded to examine them with the 
leisurely ease of one who is pretty veil assured 
that his circumstances in life are a guarantee 
against the arrival of any disagreeable cor- 
respondence. 

The iirst letter which he opened, ran as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Tuesday evening, September 17th, 1SI 1. 

“Start not, my dear uncle, when von see my j 
handwriting ami learn that I am once more in 
London. 1 returned on Sunday evening, hut 
am preserving the strictest irroaiu 1 ", for reasons 
which you can too well divine. 1 propose lad- 
ing upon you to-morrow ( Wednesday ) at about 
twelve o’clock. Pray be at borne —and, what is 
more, contrive to he disengaged and alone, 1 
wish to speak to you on matters of the greatest 
importance. 

“ Your aiVeclionatc niece. 

“ Kkni>tina I )i s.\ i: i ." 

“ Poor Ernest ina 1’’ said the Marquis to him- 
self, as he laid down the letter. “Sin- is tie* 
only one of the whole family that I ever loved. 
Put. then, while yet- a mere girl— and b<-fon- 
that unfortunate marriage into which she was 
inveigled— she nursed me during my long and 

serious illness Poor Ernest inn 1 Yes — 1 will 

see her — to lie sure I will see her !” 

And the Marquis rose to ring the servants' 
bell, in order to give orders that his niter. Lady 
Krnestina Lysart, should be admitted wh«-n she 
mill'd at mid-day : hut suddenly road let ting 
that he lmd already issued instructions to the 
died, that every one, no matter who it was, 
should be shown up into his presence, he re- 
turned to his seat. 

Resuming the examination of his letters, he j 

opened the second one on the pile which the 
footman had placed before him : and In* lead its 
contents as follows : — 

“Tuesday evening. September 17lh. 
“My lord. 

“ Much as I deplore the necessity of holding 
personal communication with your lordship, cir- 
cumstances nevertheless compel me to request 
an interview in the course of to-morrow. 1 shall 
therefore wait upon your lordship at about one 
o’clock. 

“1 have tin* honour to remain, my luid 
“ Your lordship’s obedient servant and 
nephew, 

“ Ai.oki'.non (’.WKXnisn. 

“The insolent boy !” ejaculated the Marquis, 
tossing the letter indignantly upon the table. 
“ He disowns his relative — and then requests an 
interview ! And doubtless, if the world knew 
all, he would he termed high spirited— and so 
forth ! But 1 will see him — yes— 1 will see him : 
for 1 am curious to know what he can possibly 
want with me. • By the bye, how strange is this 


coincidence— the broth' r and the. sister both 
coming to me on the same day — both writing at 
the same time — and yet not in concert! S" for 
1 dale .-ay that Algernon and Ernestina have 
not met foi some tini“ past.” 

Thus musing, the Marquis of Leve.-nn look 
up a third letter : and instantly reeooni-ing the 
handwriting of the address, he opened it and 
read the following lines: — 

“]», Stratton .Street, Piccadilly, 

“September 17th, IM-t. 

“ Lear Lord Leveson. 

“I have a particular favour to request of you , 
which J am certain you will grant. But 1 do 
not like to commit it to paper ' and therefore 1 
will do mvself the plea- ure of calling at Leveson 
lloo.-c to-morrow ( Wednesday, the ISth ) at 
about three o’clock. Lobe at home, there s u 
dear good soul. 

“ Your -inc-ore friend, 

“ Ei.iv.ai'UTU B.vnn r.sT.’’ 

“ l pun my honour ! methink- 1 have done 
well to remain at home the whole day.’ mur- 
mured his lordship to himself, “ V» hat a troop 
of visitors ! And 1 suppo-a 1 that my friend Miss 
Bathurst wants to borrow some more nmimy of 
me. Lortow, indeed ! As if she would ever 
rip ty me ! Why, h is but six weeks or so, since 
1 lent her a thou- ind pound- - . It is very clear 
that she is not coming for the purpose <1 return- 
ing it — otherwise she would not intimate that 
she has a request to proffer. Ah! it is very 
foitunat** for such ladies as Miss Lathois! that 
there are such men ii- the Mniquis of Levc-on 
in the world." 

The cm nut of the m>bh man's minings was 
term d into another ehantiel, when, on taking 
up the font th letter, he recognised the hand- 
writing .»f Mrs. Owen. The i pistir contained 
the following words : — 

" Richmond, Tuesday evening. Sept. 17th. 

“ My dear Leveson, 

“To-morrow morning l shall ho in London 
with the girls. All settled— and they are to 
lake their departure at onee. 1 have ineivoda 
letter fioni our gracious (jue< n to that eih ct. 
They have all four been well-tutoied by me : and 
J am certain that not even the membus of the 
famous Sec let Police of Pans, n*<r yet the most 
astute brethun of the Order of desuits, could 
lie better pro] >a red to play their pan than are 
my dauglitcis. 1 shall take them to-nmirow as 
far as "Woolwich and sec them cmbaik : and 
then I shall return at once, passing through 
London n u my way homeward. 1 therefore 
propose to call upon you between four and live 
to-morrow afternoon, as. J wish to have a few 
words with you in private. 

“ Faithfully yuir’s, 

“ Anni: Owr.x.” 

“This is most extraordinaiy !” exclaimed the 
.Marquis aloud. “Four appointments made for 
to-day, in addition to the one which had induc- 
ed me to remain at home 1 It is scarcely credi- 
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blc— and if such a string of coincidences occurr- 
ed in a romance or novel, the reader -would cry 
out against such an improbability. \\ ell, at all 
events mv, day will be thoroughly occupied 1 
But if the visitor, — the visitor Of visitors, as I 
may call him or her, whichever it is to be, who 
will call with the pocket-book arid to receive 
the two thousand guineas, — if Mm visitor, I say, 
arrives wliile either of the others iiappeiib to be 
with me, I must at once get rid of the latter, 
be it niece or nephew — Miss Bathurst or Mrs. 

Owen.” , ... . 

Having arrived at this determination, the 
Marquis of Leveson proceeded to examine the 
remaining letters : but their contents were 
not of a character to interest the reader. 

Having run through his correspondence, the 
nobleman rose from his seat and advanced to 
one of the windows. On the opposite side of 
the street a beggar-man _ was posted. A 
wretched object, in truth, did lie seem, w ifch 
his garments in rags, a white handkerchief 
hound round his head as if he had sustained 
some injury, and a black patch over one eye. 

But the ’Marquis, as he caught sight of that 
miserable-looking creature, only smiled signifi- 
cantly and turned away from the window. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

nnxESTiNA -\xn AT.r.F.nxox. 

P r xct r at.i.v as the time-piece upon the mantel 
proclaimed the hour of noon, a hackney-coach 
stopped at Leveson House ; and a lad}', liand- 
somely dressed, but closely veiled, alighted. On 
entering the hall of the mansion she threw 
back her veil, and revealed a countenance that 
was strikingly beautiful. Her age appeared 
to be about four-and-twenty ; and a certain an- 
of melancholy which gave a plaintive expression 
to her features, enhanced the tender interest 
that her style of loveliness was calculated to 
inspire. 

The hall-porter instantaneously recognised 
this lady, and greeted her with the profoundest 
respect. A footman who was in attendance 
informed her, in answer to the inquiry which 
she made, that the Marquis was at home ; and 
he at once conducted her to the Crimson Draw- 
ing-Room. 

“ Lady Ernestina Dysart 1” exclaimed the 
domestic, thus announcing the visitress as he 
flung open the door of the apartment. 

’ “ My dear niece, I am rejoiced to see you,” 
said Lord Leveson, advancing to welcome her : 
then, kissing her affectionately upon the fore- 
head, he conducted her to a seat, placing him- 
self near her. 

We have before observed that there seems 
in the human character to exist a necessity for 
loving something or somebody. The most 
selfish of scandal-mongering old women will 


love their cat : the most griping of misers may 
cherish an affection for their faithful dog ; — and 
the most brutal ruffian ofttimes is gentle and 
docile with his mistress. So it was' with the 
Marquis of Leveson. Unprincipled and heart- 
less as a voluptuary— selfish ana egotistical to 
a degree with regard to his pleasures— and 
ready to sacrifice aifybody or anything to the 
gratification of his sensualities,— this detestable 
nobleman entertained a truly paternal affection 
for his niece Ernestina. 

Truly had he himself observed, in the mus- 
ings which her letter had excited in his mind, 
that she was the only being he had ever loved. 
His wife lie had never cared for : and without 
a tear had he followed her to the grave. He 
hal no children— and he hated his nephew, 
Lord Algernon Cavendish, who was his heir: 
all other relatives that he had, did he likewise 
hate or else feel indifferent about— with the 
exception of Algernon’s sister, his niece Ernes- 
tin:i. He had loved her from her childhood 
and his affection was increased by the tender 
care with which she had nursed him during a 
long illness. 

But still his love was of a peculiar character. 
She laid married against his consent : indeed, 
she had eloped with the man who became her 
husband ;— and the Marquis swore a deadly 
oath that lie would never recognise the match j 
—never speak to Mr. Dysart— never do any- 
thing for him. Nor could all his love for 
Ernestina induce him to alter his mind: so 
that for the last few years (since that fatal 
elopement and marriage) the lady had been 
to a considerable degree estranged from her 
uncle’s society. 

But now the niece and her noble relative 
have met again - and the latter lias welcomed 
Ernestina kindly. He has kissed her brow- 
lie lias conducted her to a seat — he has placed 
himself near her— and he gazes upon her 
with mingled attention and interest. She 
has been married five years : duiing that 
period iie lias not beheld her often— and 
it is upwards of six months since he saw her 
last. She is still beautiful— touchingly, charm- 
ingly, fascinatingly beautiful : and be deplores 
in the profundities of his soul that such beauty 
should have been thrown away upon such a man 
as Paul Dysart. 

It is not however because Ernestina’s husband 
is a dissipated, reckless, good-for-nothing charac- 
ter, — nor because be is a gamester and a spend- 
thrift, — nor because he is much older than the 
lady herself,— it is not for all these reasons that 
the" Marquis of Leveson abhors the alliance 
which his niece has formed. But it is because 
Mr. Dysart is a man of broken fortunes— un- 
connected with any aristocratic family — in fact, 
a downright adventurer. The Marquis there- 
fore considers that Ernestina has disgraced her- 
self, beyond all reparation, by such a match : 
and though he now receives her kindly, she 
' knows full well- that were she even to mention 
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the name of her husband, her uncle would .start 
up in a fury and overwhelm her with the bitter- 
est reproaches. 

11 1 am rejoiced to see yon,"’ repeated the 
Marquis of Lcveson. 

“I am rejoiced to see you also, my dear uncle, ’’ 
■answered Eriie-stinn, with a profound sigh. “Yon 
are in good health— you 'took well— and— and 
yon are happy !” 

“ I wish that you were happy also, Ernestin.a," 
said the nobleman. “ lint if there be anythin; 
that I can do to lighten your alliictions— and 
so long as it is for t/omruelf alone, mind " 

“Thank ‘you, my dear uncle — thank yon !” 
exclaimed Lary Ernestine Dysart, with a sing- 
ular and enthusiastic fervour. “ I told you in 
my brief note that I wished to speak to 3*011 
upon a matter of importance— and it is only to 
beseech a favour at 3*our hands.” 

“ Name it, niece— name it,” said the Marquis, 
hurriedly. “ But not a word upon a particular 
topic — not a syllabic on behalf of a certain per- 
son " 

“No : it is only for myself that I am about to 
solicit this favour, my dear uncle,” interrupted 
the lad3*, with a species of hysterical nervousness 
in her manner, and a painful excitement in her 
tone : then, with the evident trepidation and 
suspense of one who fears a refusal, she said, 

“ The boon that I crave at 3*our hands, is 
mone3’ !” 

“ I thought so 1” ejaculated the Marquis, his 
lips quivering. “ But if it be to bestow upon 
one who will waste it at the gaming-table— and 
leave 3*ou to want or embarrassment " 

“No, no— it shall not be disposed of thus!” 
exclaimed Ernestinn, with impassioned violence. 

“ But I can assure 3*00, my dear uncle, it 
will relieve me -yes, w.— from cruel diffi- 
culties " 

“ Well, well— you shall have it, Ernestine,” in- 
terrupted the Marquis, pressing hqv hand as a 
father might do towards a daughter. “ How 
long do 3*011 remain in Undon ?’ 

BJ 1 ejaculated, as if startled by the 
question. 11 (Mi ! nut another hour, provided 
v on assist me in this respect. I, am going a wav 
—and and it will perhaps lie ni lung time li». 

. .von will see me again.” 

), “ A before! may see you again." 

■' ***“ ^' le Marquis, echoing her words in a mtisin rr 
% wne, as lie revolml in his mind the amount o? 

i •WH'ey he should lies tow upon h*»r : then, taking 
5 .* *. ,,nt fl ' om ]«r observation, “ Well, if you are 
C n,n S nw *Y fron } London— and if r shall' not see 
• /you for a long time— 1 must ensure vou against 

minutes"" ,temi,in I,ere ' far * few 

And the Murquis hurried from the room. 

J , ■ BepjmngrteMght to his own chamber, he 
to ik out a bundle of Bank-notes from the 

r iTC W,,,ch 1,! \* a?re » d >- be -*n mentioned ; and , 
- electing enough to make up two thousand 

fng-Sm‘ ,aSte ” Ml back t0 the Crimson Draw- 


WI13’ he pitched upon this precise sttm, it is 
not easy to sa3*. He assured^* had no parti- 
cular motive in doing so : but perhaps it was 
because tiiis amount was uppermost in iiis mind 
whenever be thought of money-matters at all — 
inasmuch ns it was the sum lie had engaged to 
pay for the restoration of his pocket-book. Or 
else, ns lie had once before presented Emestinu 
with that umount, since her marriage, he was 
led to manifest an equal liberality on this 
occasion. 

However,— be the influence which ruled him 
at the moment what it 11133*,— such "’“ 3 I*!* 6 sum 
that lie placed in her hands on his return to 
the Crimson Drawing-Room. 

_ “ Here are two thousand guineas, Ernes- 
tina," lie said : “and mnv they prove really and 
trul3* serviceable ’’ 

But she cut short his words by throwing her- 
self into Iiis arms— and la3*ing her head on Ms 
shoulder, she sobbed aloud. 

“ Come, m3' dear girl— come— cheer up,” he 
exclaimed, considerably , moved, if not deeply 
affected. “I can understand 3*0111* sorrows, 
although I do not choose to allude to them. 
Cheer up, I any ” 

Bat non this ebullition of grief, dear uncle," 
said Ernestinn, in a trembling tone: then, 
raising her head, she wiped away her tears aiid 
b.V a strong cifort regained her composure. 
“Have you heard anything of Algernon Intelv V 
she inquired. 

“ Yes - read this note,” replied,.tlie Marquis, 
as he placed in her hands th&ietter which lie 
wm received from his ii^phlfw by the morning’s 

“All! Algernon win London - and he will 
call upon vpir to-day?’ cried Ernestinn. “I 
have notifeen him now for more than a year,” 
sho added, in si tone of profouud melancholy : 

* and when last we met " 

“You had words— and 3*011 parted in anger," 
said the Marquis of Leveson. “ I have not for- 
gotten that you tohl me this circumstance. In- 
deed, it was soon afterwards that Algernon 
adopted the singular— strange— mad— insulting 
resolution, which has so embittered me ngainst 

“Alas! poor brother !" murmured Lady 
I’jrncstina Jlysnrt, her fair bosom swelling with 
a. painful sob. “I dare not remain to meet 
him, she added, in a musing tone, and foreett- 
mg* that her words met her uncle’s car. 

1 ” “y should you not dare to meet him f’ 

demanded Loi-d Leveson, hastil.v. “ Wiis your 
quarrel of so serious a nature ?— for you will bo 
pleased to remember that I am unacquainted 
with the particulars." 1 

“V 1 ," 1 dwe . U ,l P?» the subject, my dear 
uncle, said Lrnestina, in a tone of entreaty. 
Indeed, I must take my leave of vou — T must 
8.13* farewell !"— and Bite rose from her seat. 

Farewell, niece— farewell, my dear Ernes- 
tinn, cxclninied the nobleman, pressing bis Jips 
once more to her forehead, “ ton know that 
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I wish you all possible happiness— and if, now 
aud then, you chouse to write me a line——" 

“ I will, I will, dear uncle,” cried the lady, 
in a tone which expressed the joy she felt at 
the kind hint thus breathed in her ears. 
“Once more farewell !” 

Aud having embraced her unde affectionately, 
Erncstiua D/ssrt hurried from the room. 

Scarcely had the Marquis of Leveson re- 
covered from the excitement produced by this 
interview with his niece, when the door of the 
Crimson Drawing- Room was again thrown open 
— and Lord Algernon Cavendish was an- 
nounced! 

The Marquis gave a cold and scarcely per- 
ceptible inclination of the head, in acknowledg- 
ment of the equally cold but somewhat more 
decided salutation on the part of the young 
nobleman who was alike Ins nephew and his 
heir. 

Algernon was younger than hia sister, but 
equally handsome, though of a different style 
of beauty ; and lii3 appearance was altogether 
more intellectual — more expressive of fine feel- 
ings— and more indicative of a lofty character 
than that of Lady Erneatiua Dysart. 

“My lord” lie said, as he entered the room, 

repeat orally the regret which 1 recorded in 
writing, at being compelled thus to seek your 
lordship's presence — ” 

“ Is there contamination in it, proud boy ?" 
demanded the Marquis, his sneering tone and 
scornful look contrasting strangely with the 
mild voice and ufieetionate demeanour that he 
had adopted towards the young man's sister 


“My lord," answered Algernon, with a digni- 

hi'mnncc nn L 1 • 


never regard your lordship with love or esteem, 
I <ui nut wish to treat you with disrespect.” 

•'•Is not the whole tenour of your conduct 
tui outrage, Lord Algernon ( '.ivendish ?'■ ex- 
claimed the Marquis of Leveson angrily. “ I 
have given you your proper name: wRy should 
you be ashamed of it? 1 

“Oh! ashamed of it— heaven knows that I 
am ashamed of it !” cried the young lord, with 
unpassioned sincerity. “ Bat I beseech you not 
to force me into a discussion which will only 
re-open so many wounds. With your permls- 
dion, therefore, I will proceed to state the ob- 
ject of my visit to your lordship." 

“Goon, Lord Algernon Cavendish," said 
the Marquis of Leveson, who seemed to take 
delight in throwing the young man’s name 
at linn as if it were a taunt: and the old 
nobleman remained standing, in order that he 
might uot be compelled to ask his nephew to 
be seated. * 

“ I require somo money, my lord, 1 answered 
tlie latter, m a tone of ingenuous candour aud 
frank confidence; “and I thought perhaps that 
you would prefer letting iue have it, rather 


than compel me to seek the assistance of money- 
lenders.” 

“Artlessly spoken, upon my honour!" ex- 
claimed the Marquis of Leveson, with an ironi- 
cal laugh, “ And you, Lord Algernon Cavendish, 
who are so particular— so very strait-laced — 
so extremely punctilious , — >/mt talk of Hying 
to money-brokers and usurers !” 

“And wherefore not, my lord asked the 
youug nobleman, with the unruffled voice and 
calm demeanour of one who is conscious of no 
wrong and who is practising no duplicity. 
“The affair is very plain and simple. Circum- 
stances have arisen which render it necessary 
that I should have two or three tlibusand gui- 
neas at the present moment ; and ” 

“ And you come to me as a matter of right ?” 
said the Marquis, with a sneer. “ But suppose 
that I refer you to the Jew discounters •” 

“No, my lord— I shall address myself to 
some respectable solicitor or conveyancer ?” 
interrupted Algernon, still maintaining a calm 
dignity of demeanour. 

“ Aud they wilt doubtless snppose that I am 
ruined or iu pecuniary embarrassments, and 
unable to assist yon I” exclaimed the Marquis, 
angrily. 

“But they shall not have an opportunity of 
spreading false reports concerning me," added 
the nobleman, who was as vain of his repu- 
tation for wealth as he was proud of his 
haughty title : “and although my nephew Lord 
Algernon Cavendish does declare that I dissip- 
ate all my revenues in luxury and debauchery, 

I will show him that I can spare two or ■ three 
thousand guineas fer hit wants, whatever they 
maybe. Yes— and more generous, too, than 
he, I shall not even ask the purpose for which 
lie needs the amount. Now then, Lord Alger- 
non Cavendish— be pleased to name the exact’ 
sum which you require.” 

“Two thousand guineas will be sufficient, my 
lord," answered the young nobleman, studious- 
ly avoiding any inflammatory comment; upon 
hia uncle’s bitter and sarcastic speech. 

“Two thousand guineas — eh ?' murmured the 
Marquis to himself: “ every thing is two thous- 
and guineas to-day 1 Indeed this is the day of 
days for strange coincidences. But wait a few 
moments," lie said aloud, “ while I fetch my 
cheque-book." 

And the old nobleman quitted tiie apartment. 

In about five minutes he returned : and as he 
opened the door, he was struck by surprise on 
beholding Lord Algernon examining one of the 
pistols which had been deposited in the vases 
and concealed by the nosegays. 

“■What means this prying disposition, in- 
solent boy ?' exclaimed the Marquis, in an 
angry tone. _ . 

‘Your lordship will pardon me, I am sure,” 
said the youug nobleman, with unchanging 
demeanour : “ but, being passionately funS of 
llowm I took up that nosegay,”— poiutiug to ■ 
the bouquet, which he had laid upon the tabic 
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1 — ■“ and inside the vase I beheld the pistol- 
Conceiving that it could he nothing inon- than 
an admirably contrived porcelain ornunnoit, 1 
was curious enough to take it out of Uk- vase in 
order to examine it : and my astonishment at 
finding it to be areal weapon had not subsided 
when your lordship returned to the ro mi. Il 
-T- have done wrong, T am sorry : hut I have 
given this long explanation lemuse I would not 
for a moment seem to he of an impertinently 
prying or rudely curious disposition.” 

The Marquis of Lawson looked very hard 
at his nephew while the latter was thus speak- 
ing : but the young linn flinched not, beneatn 
the survey — and the old nobleman appeared 
satisfied that the proceeding was in ivahty as 
innocent and meaningless as it was represented. 

Lord Algernon, without anotlmr word, put 
back the pistol into the porcelain vase and re- 
placed the nosegay : while the Marquis of 
Levesun sate down and wrote a cheque upon 
his bankers for two thousand guineas. 

4 * There, Lord Algernon Cavendish,” he said, 
as he handed his nephew the draft with a frigid 
politeness. ‘•This will save you the necessity 
of applying to usurers— or respectable soli- 
citors," lie added ironically. 

“ I thank your lordship, ’ returned Algernon. 
“ May 1 inquire if von have seen or heard from 
mv sister recently i" 

T/idv Ernestina has been with me this day, 
answered the old nobleman. 

“This day echoed Algernon. “Then she 
is in London ! lint her husband ’’ 

“ Mention not his name, sir, - allude to him 
not 1” eried the Marquis, iiere.-iy. “ Have you. 
anything more to say to me 

“Only to inquire Ernest in.i’s address —for, 
being in town, I will see her — and and we 
will embrace as brother and sister ought.” said 
the young nobleman, his voice lvcoming tremu- 
lous with painful but touching ivinini.-ei-ncos. 

“ In good sooth,*’ ejaculated the Marquis, 
“I did not think of demanding where she was 
staying. But her visit to London is a mere 
living one — made in strict iiiro.ii'itu — .and more- 
over she did not remain three-quarters of an 
hour with me altogether. Beyond this. 3 have 
no information to give you on your sisters 
account.” 

“ I will not ask if she is happy,' said the 
young nobleman, with a profound sigh : “ be- 
cause T know that she cannot bo ! My lord, 
I will not detain you longer— 1 beg to say 
farewell." 

“Farewell, Lord Algernon Cavendish,” re- 
turned the Marquis of Levesun, flinging a taunt 
as it were after his nephew even at the moment 
of departure. 


CHAT m; XVITL 

miss uatiumist axi> vr.s. owkn. — T in: I’ook;:t- 
liOoK ! 

At three o'clock punctually, an elegant carriage 
drove up to the door of Leveson j louse in 
Albemarle Street ; and a lady, dressed with 
richness and even splendour, alighted. 

She was about iive-and-forty years of age. 
and retained the traces of great beauty. I let' 
dark- hair was still unsuvak'ed with silver — her 
eyes were large and piercing — and her tor. kh 
were admirable preserved. 1 pun her checks 
art had .shod flic bloom which once was natural 
(here : and although somewhat thin, lo «’ figure 
was well proportioned. 

On introducing her to the Crimson Drawing- 
Boom, the footman announced Miss Bathurst. 

“Mv dear friend,” said tin' Marquis of 
Leveson, hastening forward to welcome her. 
“you art* indeed punctual to your appoint- 
ment:” — then, as he handed h<*r to a so at, he 
oh.st-r'-ed, A nd, upon my honour! looking as 
vnang and as handsome as ever." 

“ Flatterer !’’ exclaimed Miss Bathurst, with 
a smile, showing that’ the compliment was far 
from disagreeable. “But your lordship is 
famous fur the utterance of those amiable J 
nothings ” , . 

“ ( >h ! fie." ejaculated the Marquis. “ Is it a 
mere meaningle.-s phrase to assure Mis : Bathurst, 
that she never looked better in her life. But. 
after all, a lady of two or threc-nnd-ihirty is in 
the bloom of her existence ” 

“ And your lordship at five-and-fortv is a 
perfect prodigy of youthfulm-ss." rejoined the 
iadv. “ You and 1, my dear Marquis. talk 
of our age. for old acquaintance' sake." 

“ Yes— to be sure we may,’’ observed the noble 
man, glancing at himself eomplais.'intly in the 
mirror over the mantel. 

Now he knew full well that Miss Bathurst 
was at least five-and-fony— while the lady, on 
the other hand, was equally aware tint his 
lordship could not be a day under sixty : hut 
flmv chose thus to compliment, and flatter each 
other, being mtuually silly and vain enough 
to fancy that the one' believed the other to bo 
sincere. 

“ Why, how long have we been acquainted, 
my dear Marquis T said the lady, after a pause. 
“Surely it must be twenty years?" 

“ Yes —I should think it must,” v as the. re- 
sponse. . 

“But then we were so young at the time?’ 
said Miss Bathurst. 

“To be sure ! — a mere boy and girl.” obscived 
the Marquis, with a sigh, ' “ Do you remember 
the first time you ever saw the Prince ?" 

“Oh ! don’t, talk to me of the Prince — I hate 
him !” exclaimed Miss Bathurst, petulantly. ! 
“You, mv dear Marquis, who are acquainted 
with everything that has taken place between 
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us, can judge whether I have been well used 
or not 

“ Why should you complain, my dear friend ?” 
said the nobleman, in a soothing tone. “ You 
have not been worse treated than others. 
Look at Mrs. Fitzherbert — Lady Jersey — the 
Duchess of Devonshire — and a host of other 
beauties— some dead, and some still living ” 

“ Well, we have all had the supreme honour 
of being the mistresses of his Royal Highness,” 
exclaimed Miss Bathurst, bitterly ; “and he 
cares not one fig for the memory of those who 
are gone or the welfare of those who are 
living.” 

“ You should not say that, my dear friend,” 
observed the Marquis. “ His Ro}'al Highness 
always speaks of you with the utmost considera- 
tion : but then, as the world does not generally 
know how tender your intimacj' has been, the 
Prince has never paid you such particular 
attention in public as to afford scope for 
scandal.” 

“ You know very well that everything has 
been broken off for some time between the 
Prince and me,” said Miss Bathurst. “But 
never mind ! I am not going to inflict a long 
tirade concerning my grievances, real or ima- 
ginary. I come to ask you a favour.” 

“ Of what kind ?” demanded the Marquis, 
who had already anticipated the object of her 
visit. 

“ Instead of saying, ‘ Of what hind,’ my dear 
friend,” replied Miss Bathurst, reproachfully, 
“you should say, ‘ The favour is already 
granted.' ” 

“ Well, the favour is already granted,” ex- 
claimed Lord Leveson, laughing : then to him- 
self he said, “ She has fairly caught me, and 
I must accede to her demands.” 

“ I was convinced that I could I’ely upon 
your friendship,” continued Miss Bathurst. 
“ In plain terms, I want you to lend me a 
couple of thousand guineas for a few weeks ; 
and I shall be enabled to settle with you for 
everything altogether.” 

“ A couple of thousand guineas !” ejaculated 
the nobleman, with a start. 

“ My lord, if this xequest be disagreeable to 
you,” said Miss Bathurst, with an air of offend 
ed pride, “ I am sorry that I should have ex- 
posed myself to the mortification of a refusal.” 

“ Not at all ! — you have misunderstood me !” 
exclaimed the nobleman, unwilling either to 
annoy or irritate so old a friend. “ I can as- 
sure you that my ejaculation meant nothing 
personal : but you said two thousand guineas — 
and there is a strange coincidence — But .no 
matter !” he cried, suddenly checking himself. 

“ You shall have the money, with pleasure.” 

“I knew, my dear Marquis, that I could 
rely upon your kindness,” observed Miss 
Bathurst. 

“You are aware that I possess a tolerable in- 
come : but I have latterly had many and heavy 


drains upon me — However, it is not worth 
while to enter into particulars.” 

“I hope ' that Horace Sackville is not ex- 
travagant,” said the Marquis. 

“ Not exactly extravagant,” replied Miss 
Bathurst : “ but my nephew is necessarily 

expensive, moving as he does in the best ' so- 
ciety. He is, however, an excellent young 
man — ” 

“ And a great favourite with us all,” added 
the Mai’quis of Leveson. “But 1 will write 
you a cheque for the two thousand guineas — ” 

“ Have you no Bank-notes in the house ?” in- 
quired Miss Bathurst. “I am anxious to re- 
turn straight home to Stratton Street ; and I 
shall have to make sundry disbursements the 
instant I get back.” 

“I can give you a portion in notes and gold, 
I dare say,” observed the Marquis. “Excuse 
me for a few mfnutes — and he left the room 
to pa} 7 another visit to his private drawer up- 
stairs. 

On his return he beheld Miss Bathurst ex- 
mining with minute attention all the elegant 
and costly ornaments so profusely scattered 
about the Crimson Drawing-Room. 

“ This is really a superb apartment, my dear 
Marquis,” she exclaimed. “ Often as I have 
visited your mansion, I have never been in this 
particular room before. What splendid dra- 
peries ! — what a beatiful ceiling ! The picture 
of sun-rise is so thoroughly natural ! And what 
exquisite vases !’’ she added, her eyes as they 
swept about the room in all directions, settling 
fora few moments upon the vei'y porcelain jars 
in -which the pistols were hidden beneath the 
nosegays of flowers. “I never admired the 
eneral effect — the striking tout ensemble — of a 
rawing-room, so much in all my life !’’ 

“I am charmed that it pleases you,” said the 
Marquis : then,- in a significant tone and with 
an equally meaning look, he observed, “ But 
you have been in this room before — when it was 
furnished in a totally different style — all white 
silk and satin ” 

• “ Ah ! I recollect,” exclaimed Miss Bathurst, 
the blood mantling with so deep a dye upoh her 
cheeks as to show through the artificial bloom 
of the rouge. “Then that door ” 

“ Opens into the apartments to which the 
Prince beguiled you in your girlhood,” respond- 
ed the Marquis of Leveson, liis tone and look 
alike indicating all the gloating enjoyment 
which one voluptuary experiences at the 
thought of another’s triumphs. 

“ Many years have elapsed since then,’’ mur- 
mured the lady to herself, as she heaved a pro- 
found sigh : then, starting as it were from the 
train of thoughts into which she had fallen, she 
said, “ But I am idling here and -wasting your 
time also, my dear Marquis. Where is the 
money T’ . 

“ I can give you five hundred guineas in notes 
and gold, and the remainder in a draft on my 
banker,” returned the nobleman. 
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“ That will answer my purpose very well,” 
said Miss Bathurst : then, having received the 
money, she hade Lord Leveson farewell and 
took her departure. 

It was now half-past four o’clock — and the 
Marquis began to wonder whether the 
pocket-book would be brought to him and 
its ransom-money claimed this day. Me 
advanced towards the window : and still, 
motionless as a statue and in a piteous 
attitude of grovelling mendicancy, stood the 
beggar on the opposite side of Albemarle 
Street. The fellow’s countenance was up- 
turned, as if towards heaven : but the Marquis 
knew full well that his eyes were fixed upon 
the window of Stephen Brockman’s chamber, 
which was over the Crimson Drawing-Room. 

.Scarcely had Lord Leveson turned away 
from the casement again, when a post-chaise 
and pair drove up to the mansion; and Mrs. 
Owen was shortly afterwards announced. 

But the instant she entered the apartment, 
the nobleman saw that her countenance wore 
an expression of extreme trouble and agitation : 
mingled grief and rage were visibly depicted 
upon her features. 

“ What in heaven’s name, my dear Anne, 
has occurred ?” lie demanded, hastening forward 
to meet her. 

“ Oh ! my dear Leveson," she answered, in a 
voice indicative of turbulent emotions, — “ such 
a misfortune ! — such a calamity !” 

And she threw herself, with evident exhaus- 
tion, upon a sofa. 

“Explain yourself!" cried the .Marquis. 
“What has happened ?” 

“That ungrateful, deceitful little minx, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Owen, gasping for breath 
and fanning herself with her handkerchief. 

“ Your youngest daughter l Well, proceed,” 
exclaimed the Marquis, impatiently. 

“ She has fled— absconded — run away !” an- 
swered Mrs. Owen : - and then she burst forth 
into the bitterest lamentations. 

The Marquis besought her to explain the 
particulars of the occurrence : and after some 
trouble, owing to the violence of the lady’s 
mingled anger and grief, he succeeded in elicit- 
ing the following details. 

Pursuant to the arrangements specified in 
Mrs. Owen’s letter to the Marquis, she had 
taken her four daughters to Woolwich, where 
they were to embark for the continent, in 
order to enter upon the particular career for 
which they had been trained, and the astound- 
ing nature of which will transpire in due 
course. Agatha, Emma, and Julia were all 
three in ecstacv at the prospects which opened 
before them : but Mary, the youngest, evident- 
ly sustained a forced gaiety throughout the 
journey from Richmond to Woolwich. On 
arriving at the last mentioned place, Mrs. 
Owen ordered the post-chaise to drive to an 
hotel, where she and her daughters alighted 
to take refreshments previous to the embarka- 


tion of the young , adies. Soon afterwards 
Mary quitted the roo n on some excuse : and as 
she did not return, her mother and sisters 
grew uneasy. An hour elapsed : and still she 
appeared not. Alarm was enhanced into 
terror mingled with bewilderment: but at 
last all uncertainty was cleared up by the ar- 
rival of the following letter, which was put 
into Mrs. Owen’s hands by the chamber-maid 
of the hotel : — 

“ Mother and Sisters, I must bid you fare- 
well ! I have striven — Oh ! God knows how I 
have striven — to tutor my mind to this career 
for which I have been trained : but it is use- 
less ! I cannot bring myself to contemplate it 
otherwise than with loathing and abhorrence. 

I would sooner perish the most miserable of 
deaths, than calmly and deliberately enter 
upon a course of such fearful duplicity — such 
transcendent wickedness — such immitigable 
cruelty ! No, no — God preserve me from such 
crimes ! It goes to my heart to tear myself 
from my dear sisters — But, () mother! 
mother ! will you not sooner or later repent — 

“ 1 can write, no more. God bless and for- 
give you — yes, and change your hearts 1 I will 
not betray you — but I cannot become the ac- 
complice in such black iniquity ! 

“The unhappy and almost distracted, 

“ Mary.” 

This letter, which was .blotted with the 
traces of many tears, had been left upon the 
table in a chamber to which the young lady 
had retired ; and the maid having found it, 
delivered it to Mrs. Owen, to whom it was ad- 
dressed. But Mary — the unhappy Mary — had 
disappeared, to the mingled grief and auger 
of her mother and sisters. The vessel was how- 
ever read}' to sail : Agatha, Emma, and Julia 
accordingly took leave of Mrs. Owen and em- 
barked — and the mother, having thus lost as 
it were all her daughters, repaired to London 
in order to keep the appointment which her 
letter had fixed with the Marquis of Leveson. 

Such were the particulars which the noble- 
man gleaned from Mrs. Owen, who likewise 
handed to him for liis perusal the above note 
which the fugitive Mary had left upon the 
table at the hotel in Woolwich. 

“It is awkward — very awkward,” observed 
the Marquis. “But she promises not to be- 
tray the one grand secret— and from the ten- 
our of her letter it is clear that her mind is 
profoundly influenced by the affection which 
she entertains for yourself and her sisters. 
This influence will not only keep her .lips sealed 
while absent, but will speedily bring her homo 
to you again.” 

“ If I thought so, I should be far less uneasy 
than I am,” said Mrs. Owen. “But she is 
young — inexperienced — beautiful— and if some 
designing villain falls in with her, he may 
entice her to reveal all those secrets ” 

“Let us not anticipate misfortunes nor meet 
calamities half-way," cried the Marquis. “Con 
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'•ole vonixdf, my clear An ho— console your- 
M:If: and (-11 me. what you wished to cmii- 
jnnriii.vif.*— for your letter hinted that you had 
.'omefliinjx to i -ay to me.” 

! '• < >h ! tliis cruel allliction has well nigh 

driven all other subjects from my mind," ex* 

. claimed Mrs. Owen. “ Bui the matter to which 
my note alluded in a pecuniary one. You are 
aware of the enormous expense to which the 
outfit of my daughter has put me. Their 
dresses — their jewels ” 


', "1 1 understand all that very well,” iuler- 

| rupted the Manpiis. “ But 1 thought that the 
| (Jueen had pledged herself to pay every e.x- 
i pensc; ?” 

j " Her 'Majesty guaranteed me all my outlay 
to the extent of t.wo thousand five hundred 
| guineas,” answered Jdrs. Owen. “ Five hun- 
■ tired her Majesty lias paid me : lmt her letter 
1 of yesterday tells me. that 1 must wait a short 
1 time for the remaining two thousand guineas, 
* as she is somewhat embarrassed at the mo- 
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ment in respect to funds available for secret 
purposes. Now, my dear Leveson, you know 
Her Majesty’s meanness as v well as' I do — and 
you must agree with me that she will endeav- 
our to postpone the payment of these two 
thousand guineas as long as she can. The 
want- of the money troubles me much. The 
jeweller’s bill is eight hundred guineas — each 
of the girls being obliged to have a complete 
set of diamonds, in addition to other costly 
articles. Then there is the milliner’s bill, four 
hundred and fifty guineas ” 

“ My dear friend,” interrupted the Marquis 
of Leveson, “ I do not require you to enumer- 
ate all these details, I can perfectly under- 
stand that the bills are owing — and, what 
is_ more, that they must be paid. If you 
will give me a receipt for the amount, so 
that I may obtain it of Her Majesty the 
Queen, who will not be able to put me off 
with excuses so easily as she can you, I will 
at once write you a cheque for the two thousand 
guineas." 

“This is precisely the favour which I was 
about to solicit,” said Mrs. Owen, “But do 
3 T ou know, my dear Leveson, I am so exhaust- 
ed — so. overcome— -that I must beg you to ring 
for a glass of wine ” 

“ Or a drop of that precious cordial, Anne, 
which the Prince gave me some years ago, and 
which you have occasionally tasted ?” suggested 
the Marquis. “ I have a bottle left — but it is 
in my own chamber— and Brockman shall 
fetch it.” 

Thus speaking, the Marquis was about to 
ring the bell, when he recollected that his 
faithful valet must be up in his own room, 
according to the instruction given him in the 
morning. The nobleman therefore said some- 
thing about Brockman’s being engaged, and 
volunteered to hasten and procure the cordial 
himself. Mrs. Owen thanked him for the 
trouble which he thus took in her behalf : and 
his lordship hurried from the apartment. 

When he returned at the expiration of a few 
minutes, he found Mrs. Owen tying in appar- 
ently a very exhausted condition upon the 
sofa : but the racy liqueur which he had 
brought with him, soon effected a marvellous 
change in her condition. Her physical energies 
and her spirits both revived ; and it seemed as 
if she had been partaking of the elixir of 
life. 

“ The resuscitating power of this cordial is 
truly marvellous,” observed Leveson, with a 
smile. “ You feel better now ?” 

“ I feel as if a new existence were infused 
into my veins,” answered Mrs. Owen. “My 
dear friend, I am deeply indebted to you for 
this kindness. The fatigues of travelling— the 
annoyance produced by the Queen’s postpone- 
ment of the promised money— and then the 
terrible affliction relative to 'Mary, — all these 
influences bad completely prostrated me. But 


now I am myself again— and I must return 
home to Richmond without delay.” 

She accordingly penned the receipt for the 
two thousand.guineas : and the Marquis sate 
down to write a cheque for that amount. But 
an ejaculation fell from his lips, as the coin- 
cidence struck him that it was again, and for 
the fourth time, a sum of two thousand guineas- 
which he was about to pay away : and yet the 
demand for that amount had not as yet been 
made upon him. Mrs. Owen looked at him in 
surprise as he gave utterance to that exclama- 
tion : but he made some excuse and proceeded; 
to fill up the cheque. The business was thus 
terminated — and Mrs. Owen took her leave. 

. It was now nearly six o’clock in the evening : 
and t lie Marquis of Leveson began to be 
seriously alarmed lest the expected visitor with 
the pocket-book should not come at all. He was 
annoyed, inasmuch as that pocket-book con- 
tained several billets-dou.r, the contents of 
which, if made public, would seriously com- 
promise the reputation of two or three ladies 
of high rank : it likewise contained some pri- 
vate memoranda relative to the affair for which 
Mrs. Owen’s daughters had been destined — 
and also a few letters from the Prince Regent, of 
a somewhat serious nature. In a word, it 
was highly important to the Marquis that he 
should regain possession of his pocket-book. 
And, after all, there was yet plenty of time 
for this restoration to take place: it was only 
six o’clock in the evening — and an emissary 
from the masked desperado might come by 
eight— or even by ten o’clock : nay, if that were 
all, there was hope even up to midnight — for 
the unknown chief had said, “ Jlcmain at home 
all da if loin/ mi Wednesday and take care to 
hare the two thousand guineas ready at hand — 
indeed, about your person - and leave the rest to 
me." 

“Well, then,” thought the Marquis to him- 
self, “ Wednesday is not over until midnight — 
and I shall not despair in the interval.” 

Having strengthened his hopes by means 
of this reflection, lie rang the bell and ordered 
dinner to be served up. In about half-an-liour 
a luxurious little repast was spread upon the 
table in the Crimson Drawing-Room ; and the 
nobleman lingered over it in order to while 
away the time. Eight o’clock struck ere he 
had the last course removed and the dessert 
placed before him. Then he amused himself 
with the fruit and the wine pleasantly enough ' 
for a couple of hours. 

It was now ten o’clock. Meanwhile the 
curtains had been closed and the lamps lighted 
in the Crimson Drawing-Room. 

The Marquis rose from his seat and paced 
the apartment with increasing nervousness. 
■Was it not intended to keep the appointment ? 
— had the seal on the envelope of the pocket- 
book been violated, and the'eon tents scrutinized? 
— and was .the restoration of the pocket-book to 
be delayed for purposes of increased extortion % 
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(These and a hundred other perplexing queries 
(did the Marquis put to himself as he paced to 
'and fro in the apartment. 

I The time-piece upon the mantel struck eleven. 

, ITe went to the window and drew aside the 
I curtains. By the light of the street lamp he 
•saw the beggar-man still at his post. 

1 “At all events //>* does not despair,” said the 
; Marquis to himself, as he quitted the casement : 
/• nor shall I just yet ! There is another hour.” 

But this hour passed away — and still no one 
icamo. Midnight now struck — and Wednesday 
5 was gone. ! 

j “ Perdition !” enjaenlatcd the Marquis aloud. 
j‘ £ Thave been gulled— duped — deceived — made 
ja fool of! The rascal never meant to keep 
'faith with me 1 Eternal maledictions be upon 
jhitn ! And all my fine precautions are set at 
jmught. In good truth, Lord Leveson feels 
J uncommonly small at this moment!” 

! As he uttered these words in a voice of bitter 
I vexation, he filled a bumper of wine and tossed 
• it off. 

“It is useless to wait any longer," he 
■ muttered to himself : and he was about to quit 
;the room, when he recollected the pistols in the 
va«es. “T must not leave them there— and 
Brockman may forget to remove them. If any 
of the other servants should find them, they 
would think it strange : and moreover, as they 
are loaded, an accident might occur.” 

Thus musing, the Marquis of Leveson ap- 
proached the nearest vase : and as it was the 
one in which his nephew Algernon had dis- 
covered the pistol, it reminded him of that 
incident. 

“ He must have been astonished at finding a 
loaded weapon in such a place,” thought the 
Marquis, — “especially concealed under so 
beauteous a nosegay ! What could he have 
imagined ? But little reck T for his suspicions or 
his conjectures.” 

Having taken out the pistol from the first 
vase the nobleman now approached the other 
one. He removed the nosegay — bo thrust in 
his band — and an ejaculation of wonderment 
burst from his lips as he drew forth a packet, 
which he instantaneously recognised to be the 
one containing the much-thought-of pocket- 
book ! 

Yes — there it was, precisely as be bad last 
seen it, in the chamber hung with blnck cloth, 
on the Monday night ! — there it was, with the 
seal of the envelope unbroken ! To tear oil’ that 
envelope and assure himself that the pocket-hook 
was really inside, was now the work of a mo- 
ment : and no disappointment was experienced 1 

Wonder of wonders ! — how could this .have 
happened? 

Instinctively the Marquis of Leveson thrust 
his fingers into his waistcoat pocket, and drew 
forth the Bank-notes, the numbers of which he 
had so carefully taken. The pocket-hook, then, 
had been restored without the ransom-money 1 
But whose hand had consigned it to that vase ? 


The Marquis re-examined the porcelain jar. 
He drew forth the pistol but there was no- 
thing else in this vase — no note, not a written 
line or even a scrap of paper to throw a gleam 
on the darkness of this mystery 1 

He rang the bell, and ordered Stephen Brock- 
man to be sent to him. 

“When you deposited the pistol in that vase 
this morning,” he inquired the moment the valet 
made his appearance, “ did you observe any- 
thing else there ? 1 

“ 1 am sure, my lord, that there was nothing 
in either of the vases, “ was the response ; “ be- 
cause I dusted them before I put in the pistols 
and the nosegays.” 

“ Most extraordinary !” ejaculated the noble- 
man, scarcely able to believe that the whole 
was otherwise than a dream. 

He advanced to the window and looked out. 
The beggar-man was gone. 

“He was only to remain until midnight,” 
muttered the Marquis to himself : then turning 
towards Brockman, he said, “ The duty which T 
enjoined you to perform in your chamber, has 
been uncalled for. The truth is, I was robbed 
of my pocket-book on Monday night ; and the 
robber undertook to return it this day for a 
certain sum of money. I have bad an officer in 
disguise waiting in the street ; and the pulling 
up of the blind in your room was to have been 
the signal for him to follow any one 
who should immediately afterwards leave the 
house. But the pocket-book has been restored 
hv other means. You may now retire : I shall 
not go to bed for half-an-hour, or so.” 

Brockman withdrew, much mystified by the 
rapid, laconic, and somewhat incoherent explana- 
tions which bis master had volunteered ; — and 
the nobleman sate himself down to reflect upon 
an incident the nature of which however seemed 
to defy all conjecture. 

And this was the current of his musings : — 

“That pocket-book was not in the vase when 
the pistol was placed there. Brockman clearly 
establishes this fact. But can I believe him ? 
Yes : it is impossible that he should be in 
league with the desperadoes : for if he were, he 
would not restore the pocket-book without 
obtaining the two thousand guineas. All 
suspicion against him, were I inclined to en- 
tertain any, must therefore be dismissed at 
once. And now in what a perplexity am I 
involved ? Throughout the day have I been in 
this room — quitting it only on four occasions — 
and then leaving some one here. I have re- 
ceived, too, four visitors. The first was my 
niece, Lady Ernestina Dysart. I left the room 
to procure her the money she required. Of 
course she could not have put the pocket-book 
in the vase : such an idea were utterly prepos- 
terous ! Next came my nephew, Lord* Algernon 
Cavendish. I. left the room to fetch my cheque- 
book. But, with all my ill-feeling towards 
Algernon, I cannot for a moment blind myself 
to the fact that he is a noble-minded young 
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man and incapable of leaguing himself with 
robbers and villains. Next came Miss Bathurst. 
I left the room a third time— and on this 
occasion it was to procure some available cash. 
But Miss Bathurst cannot possibly have any- 
thing in common with "the plunderers of 
pocket-books. Lastly came Mrs. Owen. A 
fourth time did I quit the apartment : it was 
to procure the cordial. I would, however, 
much sooner believe that the whole affair is a 
delusion and a dream, than that Mrs. Owen has 
anything to do with a gang of scoundrels. The 
pocket-book, then, was not deposited in that 
vase by either Ernestina — Algernon — Miss 
Bathurst — or Mrs. Owen. And no other 
visitors have been near me ! But what 
renders the whole proceeding so strange — 
so singular — so very remarkable, is that 
each of my four visitors received from me 
the precise sum which was stipulated by the 
masked robber as the ransom-money for the 
pocket-book : and yet the pocket-book is re- 
stored without any ransom being demanded at 
all ! What can I think ? —upon what conjecture 
can my mind possibly settle ? All is bewilder- 
ment, — perplexity —confusion— darkness ! And 
yet I have been awake the whole day : not for 
an instant could I have been caught napping. 
No one could possibly have entered this room 
without being perceived by me. Nor was it 
worth while for the depredator to have restored 
the pocket-book thus stealthily, since he receiv- 
ed no ransom-money. If he made up his mind 
to return it without the ransom-money, he could 
as well have sent it by a messenger or delivered 
it himself at the street-door. He might have 
wrapped it up in brown paper, and sent it as a 
coach-parco^. But no such thing ! It is depo- 
sited in a vase in the room where I remain the 
whole day and receive my visitors. What am I 
to think ? — where are my suspicions to settle ?” 

And having expended an hour in such vain 
and unsatisfactory meditations as these, the 
| Marquis of Leveson retired to his own apart- 
ment : but when slumber fell upon his eyes, the 
mystery of the pocket-book haunted him in his 
dreams. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

WEDNESDAY : OR, THE THIRD SUITOR. 

Thus passed this memorable Wednesday with 
the Marquis of Leveson : but we must not for- 
get that it was also the day which had fallen 
to the lot of Colonel Malpas, in order to be used 
by him for any designs which he might conceive 
relative to the beauteous Miss Trelawney. 

It was, then, in the evening of this same 
memorable Wednesday, that if we peep into 
the elegantly-furnished boudoir at Acacia 
Cottage, we shall find Yenetia engaged with 
the business of the toilette. 


Jessica, her lady’s ma d, is exerting all her • 
skill in setting off the < .farms of her mistress 
to their greatest advantage : as if they were 
not already matchless — beyond the adventitious 
auxiliaries of ornament or dress ! 

How superb is that auburn hair, with its 
rich velvet-like gloss! — what queenly crown 
or what diadem of an empress can compare 
therewith ? And how dazzlingly white are 
those softly-rounded and sloping shoulders ! — 
how voluptuously grand the half-exposed 
amplitude of the luxuriant bust! She does not 
make the slightest movement without revealing 
some new charm — without developing some ne\y ( 
grace. Her whole form breathes love and 
tenderness, — for her ej r es have that gently 
languishing look which makes their expression 
softly amorous, if not absolutely wickecf and 
wanton, — and her lips, of dewy redness, appear 
to exhale elysian sweets. 

Jessica, who loves her well and is unfeignedly 
proud of her mistress’s glowing beauties and 
resplendent charms, is delighted with her ap- 
pearance. But Jessica is not alone with Yenetia 
Trelawney in the boudoir upon the present 
occasion. A young lady is likewise there ; and 
while she assists in the toilette, she fails not to 
echo alll the compliments that fall from Jes- 
sica’s lips. 

This young lady was Miss Arbuthnot, the 
daughter of Venetia’s “companion.” She was 
about four or five-and-twenty years of age, 
tolerably well-looking, and nearly as tall as 
Yenetia*. She had been staying with some re- 
lations in the country, and had now come up 
to town to pass a short time at Acacia Cottage. 

When the toilette was pretty nearly com- 
pleted, Mrs. Arbuthnot herself entered the 
boudoir and added lier praises to those which 
her daughter and Jessica were bestowing upon 
Yenetia’s appearance — so that the object of all 
these compliments (for flatteries they were not) 
was compelled to beseech her friends and her 
maid to be more sparing in the outpourings of 
their enthusiastic admiration. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was a lady of about fifty 
years of age. She was what is called “a poor 
gentle-woman, very ■ well connected,” — the 
death of her husband having left her without 
any visible means of income. Her daughter, 
whose name was Penelope, found a home with 
some relatives in the country ; while Mrs. Ar- 
butlmob herself became “companion” to an 
old lady. Upon this old lady’s demise, circum- 
stances enabled Mrs. Arbuthnot to obtain an 
introduction to Miss Trelawney, who was at 
the moment taking up her abode at Acacia 
Cottage : and thus was it that Yenetia obtained 
her duenna-like companion. 

In appearance, Mrs. Arbuthnot was a good- 
humoured, well-mannered, and obliging woman. 
She was very bustling and active — always 
the first up in the house in the morning and 
the first to observe that “ it was bed-time 1 ' 
at night. She never allowed the- servants 
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to bo idle : but still she managed them 
without much scolding — and, what is more 
remarkable still, without making them her 
enemies. She drank a glass of wine with 
evident satisfaction — and did not object to 
a drop of warm brandy -and-water in 

the evening. Like all persons in her depen- 
dant condition, she was inclined to be over-com- 
plimentary, ami to forget that she had a right 
to entertain an opinion of her own: and this 
constant habit of sacrificing, veiling, or forcing 
her feelings, naturally rendered her an adept 
in all the little arts of duplicity, deceit, and 
hypocrisy. Whether she was utterly and com- 
pletely false, — or whether this ductile and 
pliant disposition on her part was only a very 
venial weakness, without any sinister inten- 
tion, — could not possibly be ascetained on a 
short acquaintance. Tint though Ycnetia’s 
knowledge of her was limited to the experi- 
ence of a few weeks, the yong lady appeared 
to place full and implicit confidence in her 
duenna-like companion. 

Living as Miss Trelawncy was, — her own 
mistress, young and handsome, reputed to he 
well off, and unmarried, — she could not have 
di-jM nsal with some person in Mrs. Arlmth- 
not’s capacity. Having no relatives residing 
with her, the companionship of an elderly. 

| respectable, matron-like female was absolutely 
necessary, on the score of propriety and pro- 
tection. Thus was it that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
accompanied Venctia in the carriage and to 
the theatre— «,ate down to fable with her— 
occupied the next bed-chamber at Acacia Cot- 
tage— and superintended all the domestic ar- 
rangement s of the household. For these duties 
and services, she received a salary at the rate 
of sixty guineas; a -year, in addition to board, 
lodging, and all kinds of perquisites. 

But to return to the thread of our narrative. 
Venetia’s toilette was completed: and she looked 
radiantly handsome— overpoweringly lovely. 
Mrs. and Miss Arbuthnot were also dressed 
in evening costume: and, the carriage being 
announced at about eight o’clock, they entered 
it and were driven to the residence of Lady 
Wen lock in the neighbourhood of Kew. 

Her ladyship gav ■ on this occasion an enter- 
tainment which she was pleased to denomi- 
nate an autumnal fete. The mansion stood 
in the midst of spacious pleasure-grounds, con- 
sisting of gardens, shrubberies, shady avenues, 
and delicious arbours. Fountains and fish- 
ponds varied the picturesque scene; and con- 
servatories of fruits and flowers were scattered 
about in all directions. The entire enclosure 
was now one vast illumination, produced by 
myriads of variegated lamps ; so that in the 
deepest recesses of the bowers and in the 
vistas of the largest avenues, it was as light as 
day. 

The effect was brilliant and dazzling. The 
pools, in which the gold and silver fish dis- 
ported, were penetrated with the living lustre : 


I the conservatories, all of glass, shone as if in a 
perfect blaze : — and the fountains scattered 
their myriads of drops as if the shining waters 
flung gems around in their ceaseless play. 

Lady Wen lock was a wealthy widow about 
sixty years of age, and lemarkable for the 
hospitality of her disposition and the brilliancy 
of her entertainments. Though well stricken 
in years, she loved to see young persons happy : 
and her greatest delight was in gathering around 
her a host of youthful guests who would lay 
aside all extreme formalities and indulge in 
the exuberance of innocent mirth. Though 
perfectly lady-like in her bearing and polished 
in her manners, there was no frigid reserve 
nor affectation about her : she was thoroughly 
open-hearted, frank, and good-natured— and 
everybody felt “ at home ” when partaking 
of her hospitality. 

With this excellent lady Mrs. Arbuthnot was 
well acquainted ; and she had therefore easily 
procured a card of invitation for Miss Trelaw- 
ney. Tim grounds were already thronged with 
guests when Venctia, her “companion,” and 
Penelope arrived at the mansion ; and from 
Lady Wenloek did Miss Trelawncy experience 
a cordial welcome. Her appearance in the 
gardens was moreover productive of a great 
sensation — for her extraordinary beauty was 
such that no man could gaze upon without 
emotion, and no female eye could contemplate 
without admiration, tinged as this sentiment 
might also be with envy. 

But scarcely had Venctia and the Arlmth- 
nots thus made their appearance, when Colo- 
nel Malpas, who was one of the numerous 
guests already arrived, hastened up to Lady 
Wenloek and begged her ladyship to introduce 
him to Miss Trelawncy. 

“Oh! certainly,” said the good-natured 
hostess: “and as Miss Trelawncy and her 
friends are unaccompanied by any gentleman, 
I shall consign them, Colonel, to your especial 
care.” 

This arrangement was within the strictest 
rules of cticpiette, and also of propriety — the 
more so as Malpas was a married man, al- 
though his wife was not present at the festival. 

Accompanying the Colonel to the spot where 
Venctia, Mrs. Arlmthnot, and Penelope were 
pausing to admire a beautiful fountain, Lady 
Wenloek introduced him to the three ladies — 
observing with the good-natured smile and 
cordial manner so well becoming a hostess 
who knows how to do the honours of her 
entertainments, “ I have consigned you to 
the care of Colonel Malpas — and I shall he 
very angry with him indeed if lie do not make 
himself agreeable.” 

“ T can assure your ladyship," said the Colo- 
nel, with liis most approved drawing-room 
drawl, “ that if I fail in this respect, it will 
not be for want of inclination.” 

“ I am certain of that, Colonel,” replied 
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Lady Wen lock : and oil' she sped to greet some able to conceal her disgust at his flippancy and 
new arrivals. coxcombry. 


There was a slight deepening of the natural 
bloom on Venetia’s cheeks as she bowed to 
Colonel Malpas when the introduction took 
place ; and for a momerlt — a single moment — 
there was a naughty curl of her beauteous lip 
as she beheld an expression of mingled tri- 
umph and satisfaction sweep over the Colonel’s 
countenance. 

He offered her his arm, which she took : that 
is to say, she just laid her white-gloved lingers 
so lightly upon it that it was utterly impos- 
sible for him to feel the pressure of her hand 
at all. Mrs. .Arbuthnot and Penelope walked 
together in front : and in (his manner did the 
party enter one of the brilliantly-illuminated 
avenues. 

“ This is a pleasure, Miss Trelawneny,” said 
the Colonel, “ which I did not expect— and — 
ahem !— which is the more delightful on ac- 
count of being so completely unanticipated.” 

“ I never beheld so enchanting a domain,’ 
observed Yenetia, taking no notice of his 
clumsily-worded and awkwardly-delivered 
compliment. “It is a perfect paradise; and 
the beautj’ of all the arrangements is blended 
with the most exquisite taste.” 

“ Beautiful beings are necessarily judges of 
beautiful things," said the Colonel. 

“Yes— I have no doubt that Lady Wcnlock 
was very handsome in her youth," returned 
Miss Trelawney, with an air of artless gaiety ; 
“ and therefore, if there be any truth in your 
remark, it is not astonishing that her ladyship 
should have had her grounds laid out so hand- 
somely.” 

There was a slight and scarcely perceptible 
tinge of irony in the latter portion of this sen- 
tence and Colonel Malpas threw a piercing 
glance upon Venetia to ascertain if the sus- 
picion which struck him to that effect was well 
founded. But the beauteous features expressed 
only the animation of gaiety ; and the self- 
conceit of the gallant oflicer likewise tended to 
reassure him. 

“You did not exactly comprehend my 
meaning, Miss Trelawney,” he observed. “ But 
no matter, I wish to speak to you upon another 
subject.” 

“ The weather, doubtless ?” said Venetia, with 
subdued archness. “ Gentlemen in fashion- 
able life invariably talk of the weather ” 

“ Ton my honour, that's excellent, Miss 
Trelawney !” exclaimed the Colonel, with a 
laugh as elongated as his drawling habit of 
speech. “You are really very severe upon us 
gentlemen. But no doubt we deserve it : for 
whenever we enter into conversation with a 
lady, we are sure to observe either what a fine 
day it is, or what a bad one. Ha ! ha ! you are 
quite a critic, Miss Trelawney.” 

“ At all events you admit that I am a just 
one, Colonel Malpas,” she observed, scarcely 


“ You are, Miss Trelawney. And in order that 
I may not be included in the category of gentle- 
men who talk on commonplace subjects,’ he 
added, speaking with greater rapidity tjian 
usual. “1-will proceed to touch on the topics to 
which I just now alluded.” 

He paused for a reply : but Yenetia spoke 
not a v ord. He ooked in her face: its ex- 
pression * as that of calm indifference, as if she 
did not for a moment imagine that lie could 
have anything really serious to confer upon. 

“You do not believe it possible, Miss Tre- 
’awney,” lie continued, “that in the midst of 
this brilliant scene I could venture to lead your, 
attention to a solemn subject. But I must 
make that endeavour : for I have been fortu- 
nate enough — fortunate, I mean, in one sense, — 
to become acquainted with a secret that nearly 
concerns you.” 

“A secret that nearly concerns me /” echoed 
Yenetia, a sudden flush appearing upon her 
countenance. 

“ Yes — a conspiracy that is afoot against you, 
Miss Trelawney,” answered the Colonel, lower- 
ing his voice to a mysterious whisper. 

“ 1 cannot possibly understand your mean- 
ing, sir,” remarked Yenetia, in a cold tone. 

AVe should here observe that owing to the 
loitering pace at which the Colonel had pur- 
posely walked he had succeeded in allowing 
Mrs. and Miss Arbuthnot to get upwards of 
twenty or thirty yards a-liead in the avenue 
along which they were proceeding, and where 
there were no other guests at the moment be- 
sides themselves. 

“It is for me, Miss Trelawney,” said the 
Colonel, in answer to her observation, and 
assuming the confidential tone and manner of 
friendship or intimacy, — “ it is for me to explain 
myself fully — and then yon will comprehend 
me. for when I say that there is a conspiracy 
afoot against you ” 

“ A conspiracy !” echoed Venetia, in a voice 
of mingled scorn and incredulity. 

“ Yes— a conspiracy," repeated the Colonel : 
“and if you will first make me a solemn pro- 
mise But surely there was some strange 

rustling amidst the bushes ?" he suddenly cried, 
glancing to the right and left of the illuminated 
avenue of verdure. 

“ I heard nothing extraordinary,” said Venetia. 
“ And moreover,” she continued in a dignified 
manner, “ if there be any listeners or eaves- 
droppers there, it can make no difference to me, 
inasmuch as I am not seeking nor courting the 
confidence with which you appear so myster- 
iously anxious to honour me.” 

“ Miss Trelawney,” exclaimed the Colonel, 
with an ill-subdued petulance, “ is it impossible 
for me to give you a proof of my friendship ? — 
will you not at least condescend to hear what 
I may have to communicate, and then judge 
for yourself ?” 
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“Proceed, sir,” remarked the lady, with that 
cold laconicism which evinced a perfect in- 
difference to anything Colonel Malpns could pos- 
sibly have to say. 

“ You will give me your word, as a lady, 
that the communication I am going to make 
shall he regarded as confidential ?” persisted the 
officer. 

“ The mere fact of giving such a pledge would 
be to invest this discourse with an importance 
which I do not feel disposed to ascribe to it,’ 1 
was Vendin'* deliberate and measured answer. 

An ejaculation of mingled petulance, annoy- 
ance. and wounded pride rose to the very tip of 
the Colonel’s tongue, as he thus found himself 
beaten and Raffled, step after step, in all his en- 
deavours to place himself upon a friendly foot- 
ing with Venetia and establish the intimacy of 
I confidence between them. Hut he suppressed 
that ejaculation ere it obtained utterance • — 
and biting his lip almost till the blood came, 
he fixed his eyes upon her in order to read into 
the depths of her soul and ascertain whether 
she was playing some deep and unaccountable 
1 part towards him, or whether this was her 
natural character and disposition that she was 
displaying. Rut nothing appeared in the looks 
or the manner of the superb creature to warrant 
the belief that there was aught artificial and 
constrained in her demeanour, or studied and 
unreal in her conduct. 

The Colonel was therefore alike perplexed 
and mortified. He knew not precisely, which 
course to adopt — whether to proceed with his 
attempt to insinuate himself into her good 
graces by a great show of friendship, or to start 
upon some othe track, lie was mortified, too, 
because he saw that his amicable advances 
were repulsed with a cold courtesy, and that 
while Venetia adhered to the rums of strict 
etiquette by regarding him as an acquaintance, 
she was decided in discouraging all endeavours 
on his part to place himself on a more intimate 
footing with her. His vanity was wounded — 
kis pride was hurt : — and he already hated the 
beauteous creature in whose charms he never- 
theless so eagerly longed to revel. Rut then 
he wished to possess her, not only because lie 
was a sensualist- and regarded her as the finest 
piece of flesh and blood that had ever yet 
templed his voluptuous appetite : hut also 
because there was a grand triumph to achieve 
over his five rivals who were embarked in the 
same enterprise and yearning for the same con- 
quest — and likewise because there were six 
thousand guineas to be obtained by that vic- 
tory ! 

“ Perhaps, Miss Trelawney,” he said at length, 
and in comment upon the last observation which 
had fallen from her lips, — “perhaps you will be 
induced to attach some little importance to my 
communication when you have heard it ; — and I 
shall therefore trust to your generosity — I had 
almost said honour — to keep the matter a 
secret." 


lie paused for a reply : but Venetia remained 
silent. She was however displaying that polite 
attention which a well-bred lady shows to any 
one who is addressing himself to her : and, as 
the Colonel was thus satisfied that she did con- 
descend to listen to him, he proceeded in his 
discourse. 

“1 have already hinted, Miss Trelawney, that 
a conspiracy is on foot against you ; and I can 
afford you the amplest proofs that such is the 
case. .Start not, however, when I inform you 
that your exceeding beauty has rendered you 
flic object of a wager on the part of a few base 
and infamous voluptuaries : and inasmuch as 
the secret of this scandalous transaction has 
accidentally— or rather, providentially— reached 
my ears, 1 resolved to reveal the atrocious 
circumstance to you. .Sorry am I to say that 
the personages engaged in this conspiracy are 
all associates and friends of my own and with 
whom I cannot very well break off my intimacy : 
lmt if you will retain this matter a profound 
secret and condescend to follow such advice as 
1 shall give you There 1" ejaculated the 
Colonel, once more interrupting himself with a 
sudden ejaculation of alarm, and stopping short 
in the middle of the avenue at the same moment: 

“ I could swear that I heard a rustling again 
in this thicket of evergreens on the right 
hand I ” 

“The same circumstance likewise struck 
me,” said Venetia, with mirullled composure. 

“ Rut if you have been recounting to my cars 
some secret the revelation of which may involve 
yourself in an unpleasant dilemma, I pray you 
to observe that 1 did not seek this confidence 
on your part." 

“You speak, Miss Trelawney," replied the! 
t 'oloncl, in a trembling tone, “ as if you really 
wanted your words to reach the ears of listeners, 
if such there be amongst those evergreens.” 

“ 1 again declare, f'olonel Mnlpas,” said Vene- 
tia, with a calmness and an indifference that 
were most acutely galling to those feelings that 
had just rendered his voice tremulous with 
increasing petulance, mortification, and rage, — 
“ 1 again declare that I attach no importance 
whatsoever to the romance with which you have 
been so kindly endeavouring to amuse me, 
doubtless for want of other topics of interest." 

“ Miss Trelawney," said the Colonel, in a voice 
that trembled more and more — while he slowly 
led her along the avenue, all thought of the 
rustling in tlie bushes having fled from his 
memory in the deepening excitement to which 
his feelings were thus subjected, — “ Miss Trc- 
lawney, do you mean me to understand that 
you do not believe the truth of the communi- 
cation I have ventured to breathe to your 
ears ?” 

“ I will answer you frankly and candidly, 
air,” responded Venetia, looking straight for- 
wnrd as she walked by his side with her hand 
just resting upon his arm. “You tell me of a 
party of individuals who have made me the 
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subject of some wager winch you yourself 
denounce in the strongest terms : and yet 
you inform me in the same breath that 
these persons are all intimate friends of 
your own, and whose iutimaey you do not choose 
to abandon on that account. I must either 
suppose, then, that you openly wink at their 
bad proceedings, while in private you speak so 
emphatically to me — or that you yourself are 
one of the individuals who have made me the 
subject of their wager, and that you are betray- 
ing your fellow-conspirators. Now, in either j 
case, Colon el Mai pas, your character as a man of 
honour would not be enhanced in my estimation. : ] 
and, therefore, as I cannot of course turn round 
upon you, and say that 3 r ou are a false traitor 
in one way or the other, I must of course treat 
the whole rhodoruontade as a pleasant romance 
which your fertile brain has conceived in order 
to while away the time.” 

“ Miss Trelawney,” said the Colonel, trembl- 
ing with concentrated fury, “you make but a 
bad return for my confidence and my good 
intentions.” 

“But I did not seek your confidence, sir,” re- 
plied Yenetia, in that tone which conveyed re- 
monstrance and rebuke in its very calmness : 
“ and lean give you no credit for good inten- 
tions.” 

“ Miss Trelawney,” rejoined ( 'olonel Malpas, 
in a voice that was low, but deeply accentuated, 
“ you had better make me your friend than 
your enemy.” 

“ If you dare to address me in this manner,' 
sir,” exclaimed Yenetia, stopping short in the 
middle of the avenue— withdrawing her hand 
from his arm— and bending upon him a look 
that was full of dignity,— 1 “I should do well 
to seek the protection of Lady "Wen lock, who 
I am certain did not present you to me with 
the anticipation that I should experience this 
unmanly conduct at your hands.” 

“Miss Trelawney,* you are too sensible to 
create a scene - 1 know you are — I am sure of 
it,” said the Colonel,* surveying her with a 
malignant sneer. “ And therefore you may as 
well learn at once the truth from my lips, — 
which is that I love and adore you, and that I 
will compel you — aye, compel you — to look 
favourably upon me in return ! Now, under- 
stand me. Miss Trelawney— I have set my 
whole soul — my very life — upon one enterprise : 
and that is, to achieve your conquest, 
haughty beauty that you are ! By fair means 

or by foul, I will accomplish my aim Ah ! 

you may think to scorch me with the indig- 
nant looks of those flashing eyes— or to over- 
whelm me with that disdain which you have 
at this moment assumed ! But I will act as 
an unscrupulous ruffian— I will play a fiend’s 
part — I will even out-lierod all the scoundrels 
that ever yet practised their scoundrelism 
against woman,— yes, all this will I do if you 
force me to extremes ! Bor I will destroy your 
reputation— I will blast your fame— I will 


whisper to one and breathe in the ear of an- 
other that I have possessed you — that you are 
my mistress — that I am secretly blessed with 
your favours — aye, and I will even forge ama- 
tory epistles, signed by your name, to show 
confidentially to my friends as proofs of all 
the tales that I shall thus whisper concerning 
thee ! This is the course which I will pursue; 
Miss Trelawney : and even though you may 
be the purest of virgins, yet will I bring .you 
to be looked upon as the most profligate of Mes- 
salinas. Now, then — you know the nature of 
tlie warfare which I am resolved to wage. I ; 
give .you one fortnight to deliberate : and, if 
by mid-day — on the second Wednesday from 
this date, I do not receive a favourable letter' 
from you, I will at once enter without pity and 
without remorse upon this tremendous crusade 
which I have shadowed out for your contempla- 
tion.” 

The Colonel ceased— and atood with folded 
arms in the presence of Yenetia Trelawney. 
His countenance was deadly pale — his lips 
were ashy white and quivering : it was evident 
that he was both astonished and alarmed at his 
own immense audacity in the part to the full 
performance of which he had worked himself 
up. His whole appearance was that of a coward 
whom circumstances have for the moment im- 
bued with the courage of desperation, but who 
can still scarcely believe that he has actually 
and positively done the deed the effect of which 
he pauses to contemplate. 

But how had Yenetia Trelawney received 
that matchless outpouring of scoundrelism — 
that atrocious complication of diabolical me- 
naces? At first, she had listened in cold con- 
tempt — then with fiery indignation — then with 
superb disdain — next in utter amazement— and 
lastly with haughty defiance: hut never fora 
single moment with fear or dismay. Nothing 
could exceed the perfect grandeur of her beauty 
as she stood gazing in silence, but collectedly 
and undauntedly, upon that man who had de-. 
veloped by degrees the sneaking paltriness of 
his disposition, and had attained a climax of 
villany by a l’apid transition into the character 
of a cowardly ruffian. 

“ And now, sir,” said Yenetia, in a voice that 
trembled not and with looks that quailed not, 
although with heightened colour upon her 
cheeks, — “and now, sir, suppose that I went 
straight to Lady Wenlock and detailed to her, 
word for word, all that has emanated from 
your lips ?” 

“No, Miss Trelawney no -you will not 
do it,” returned Malpas, with another sardonic 
sneer. “ A weak-minded, timorous, hysterical 
woman would adopt that course: but you are 
strong-minded, and will act with greater pru- 
dence. Because Lady Wenlock Avould not be- 
lieve you:' she could not possibly fancy that 
I- am such a dastard— such a wretch — such a 
miscreant. You see that I -know how to speak 
of my own conduct in befitting terms? Well, 
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then — you yourself are aware that Lady Wen- 
lock would treat your tale as an illusion— an 
impossibility. I should deny it indignantly 
—I should appeal to those who have known 

me for years And then again, added the 

Colonel, with a smile of self-sufficiency and 
confidence, “the whole thing would sound so 
remarkably improbable ” 

“Enough, 'sir — we will not protract this 
discourse unnecessarily,” said Venetia, who had 
all alon'T recognised the truth of the arguments 
thus insolently adduced, but who still did not 
choose to let it appear that she really saw 
their force. “I will tell you frankly and 
candidly that, woman though I am, I have 
courage* and energy enough to treat your con- 
d act— your bearing— even your menaces, in 
the only manner which is suitable to the occa- 
sion — namely, with contempt. You are right, 
therefore, in supposing that I shall forbear 
from what you choose to denominate a scene : and 
indeed, I should be- especially loth to mar the 
pleasure which the excellent Lad } 7 Wenlock 
experiences in giving this entertainment. But 
you and I, sir, will part here— at once— and 
without another word. You can return in that 
direction,” she added, pointing towards the 
mansion, — “ while I hasten to rejoin my friends 
who are by this time at the end of the 

avenue. ., 

“But do not mistake me, Miss Trelawney,' 
said Colonel Malpas,— “nor treat my words 
lightly. Be mine — or I will perform all that 
I 'have threatened!’’ . 

And, darting upon her a look of mingled 
menace and misgiving,— for the reaction to- 
wards alarm at what lie had done was even 
alreadv taking place in .his dastard mind, Tie 
hurried along the avenue in the direction which 
she had indicated. . 

During the latter portion of the somewhat 
exciting scene which we have just described, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and her daughter Penelope 
had walked on, without once looking behind 
them, to the end of the avenue ;— and there 
they had seated themselves in a delicious 
arbour, where a table was spread with fruits, 
wine, cakes, and a varied assortment of light 
refreshments. 

' On separating from Colonel Malpas in the 
manner just recorded, Yenetia was about to 
hasten along the avenue to rejoin her friends : 
but scarcely had the cowardly bully dashed 
away from her, when she was startled by a 
sudden rustling amongst the evergreens as if 
some one were forcing his way through .them. 
She paused to look in the direction whence 
the sounds came ; — and in another moment a 
tall stout man, with enormous black whiskers, 
emerged from- the bushes and stood before her. 

“ Hush, ma’am — hush ! — not a word, if you 
please,” he immediately said, in a low, hurried, 
and mysterious tone. “ I’ve overheard all that 
has passed — and if you want a witness at 
any time •" 


“ Ah !” ejaculated Yenetia, as if suddenly 
struck by the importance of the proposal thus 
made her : “ and to whom am I indebted ” 

“Hush, m’am, hush— not a word— for I am 
only an interloper here,” said the whiskered 
stranger. “But if you want to see me— and 
perhaps it would be as well, for more reasons 
than one— you can send me a message or a note, 
and I shall not fail to attend your summons. 
Here’s my card.” 

Thus speaking, the individual thrust a some- 
what dingy morsel of pasteboard into Miss 
Trelawney’s hand ; — and without even waiting 
for a reply, he plunged amidst the bushes and 
disappeared from her view. 

For a moment she stood undecided how to 
act : then glancing at the name and address 
which were printed upon the card, she placed it 
in her bosom and hurried along the avenue to 
rejoin her friends. 

In the meantime dancing had commenced on 
the lawn in front of the mansion ; and by the 
glare of the illumination the scene was 
brilliant and exciting. In another part of the 
grounds there was a splendid display of fire- 
works ; and presently Yenetia Trelawney, 
accompanied by Mrs. Arbuthnot and Penelope, 
retraced their way from the avenue and 
mingled with the crowd of guests who _ were 
gathered in the vicinage of the pyrotechnic ex- 
hibition. 

“ My dear Miss Trelawney,” exclaimed Lady 
Wenlock, suddenly accosting her, “ how is it that 
you are alone ? Where is the Colonel ? And will 
you not dance '! There are numbers of gentlemen 
dying for the honour of being introduced to 
you ” 

“ I- thank your ladyship,’”' said Venetia, 
acknowledging the well-meant courtesy with a 
gracious smile , — (l but I am somewhat indispos- 
ed this evening, and with your permission must 
retire shortly. As for Colonel Malpas, to whose 
care you so kindly entrusted us— we have by 
some accident separated from him ” 

“ Ah ! in the rush to see the fireworks,” ex- 
claimed the good-natured hostess, little suspect- 
ing how serious a scene had taken place. “ But 
you really cannot think of departing yet awhile ? 
The recreations and amusements of the evening 
have only just commenced. Come, my dear 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, join your influence to mine 
— and Miss Penslope also — and let us induce 
Miss Trelawney to stay a little longer.” 

“ It would be discourteous and ungrateful in 
the extreme to persist in leaving after your 
kind persuasion for me to remain,” said 
Yenetia: for she had not only conceived a soi-t 
of affection' for .the excellent-hearted Lady 
Wenlock, but she - also saw that Penelope was 
anxious to stay. 

“ Now this acquiescence with my desire I 
look upon as a personal favour to myself,” ex- 
claimed Lady Wenlock : “ for you will excuse 
an old woman like me telling you that you are 
the star of the assembly. But you will dance 5 
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■will you not '/—and you also, Miss Penelope/ — 
Stay — I must seek you suitable partners.” 

And away bustled the well-meaning hostess, 
disappearing amidst the crowds of guests : but 
in a few minutes she returned, accompanied by 
two elegantly dressed and handsome young 
gentleman— one of whom, the Honourable 
George Macnamnra, she introduced to Miss 
Trelawney — and the other, Lieutenant Apslcy 
of the Guards, she presented to Miss Arbutli' 
nut. The gentlemen requested the ladies’ linuds 
for the quadrille that was formed upon the 
grass-pint. 

Yenetia found her partner tolerably agree- 
able— at all events, unassuming and well brad : 
and she entered with much spirit into the e.v 
citenicnt of the dance. Her extraordinary 
beauty bnd already attracted universal admira- 
tion : but now the elegance and grace of hei 
movements as she floated through the flguras of 
the qundrille, rivetted nil eyes upon her. When 
the quadrille was over, her hand was solicited 
for the next one by numerous aspirants for that 
honour and she continued to dance until 
past liiuhimht, to the infinite joy of Lady 
Wenlock who more than once accosted her with 
whispered congratulations on iinving made 
so agreeable. • 

The saloons of the inansou were now thrown 
open for supper ; and Yenetia consented to 
remain a little longer. Lady Wenlock placed 
her on her right hand and ‘ bestowed the 
kindest attentions upon her : and at length, 

U'liiin Alloa Titiiln _ i 
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! of all the fine compliments and adulatory 
j language that had been breathed in her ears 
by* the Jips of elegant youths and titled aristo- 
, crals. 
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lv in her ear, My charming friend, I hope 
that you will henceforth look upon mo as some- 
thing more than n mere acquaintance. ” Yenetia 
pressed the old lady’s hand with grateful 
fervour : and hurrying away, she took the arm 
of the Honourable George Macnamnra who was 
waiting to escort her to Tier carriage. 

We should observe that from the moment Ve- 
netia parted from Colonel Maipas in the avenue 
she beheld him no more throughout the rest 
of the evening. The Earl of Curaon and Sir 
Dougins Huntingdon were not present at tiic 
festival nt all : and thus, after the seene with 
the Colonel, Yenetia was not tormented by any 
of the suitors who were bent upon her coniines! 
The noblemen and gentlemen with whom she 
hnd danced, and whom Lady Wenlock had 
introduced to her at the supper-table, were 
therefore all new acquaintances and every 
one of them returned home completely mvisheil 
with the beauty and charmed with the con- 
versation of the elegant and handsome .Miss 
Irala wneyv 

Dut what thought Yenetia herself of ull this 
triumph which her loveliness hnd achieved, and 
of the homage and adulation which hnd been 
paid her,— what thought she, we say, of all this 
ns she rode home with Mrs. Arbuthnot and 
Penelope / .She was silent and dispirited : every 
now and then a aigh which she endeavoured to 


TUB GREEX-BAIZK CHAMBER. 

Ox this same ’Wednesday' night of the festival 
nt Lady Wenlock’s mansion nt Kew, another 
episodical incident belonging to our talc took 
place in respect to Louisa Stanley. 

It was eleven o'clock on that same Wednes- 
day night ; and the hapless young maiden sate, 
the picture of woe, in the chamber, to which 
she had been so mysteriously conveyed on the 
preceding evening. 

Throughout the day's she had seen no one 
but tlie serious-looking elderly female who at- 
tended upon her, and front whom she vainly 
sought an explanation of the outrage which' 
liaa been thus perpetrated towards her. The 
woman had brought her in her repasts, which 
consisted of delicacies and were served up with 
silver plate : and on several other occasions 
during the day had she looked into the cham- 
ber to inquire whether Louisa wanted any- 
thing. But a negative was invariably given 
by the altlictcd young lady, who also left the 
food untasted and if the elderly attendant 
essayed to console her, Louisa’s only* response 
was, "Tell me where I am— give me my liberty 
- or explain to me wherefore I am imprisoned 
here : otherwise you will see me perish with 
grief, or go mad with despair 1” 

, lo these adjurations, delivered with impns- 
sioned manner and wild voice, the female inva- 
riably answered to the effect that Miss Stanley 
bnd nothing to fear, but tlint she must not ex- 
pect to receive those explanations which she 
sought until her mind was composed and the 
agitation of her feelings was subdued. 

Perceiving, therefore, that she could glean 
nothing from this woman, Louisa did not en- 
courage her presence in the room : the un- 
liappy maiden preferred being alone, so that 
she might look her wretched position in the 
face— plunge into conjectures as to the author 
and the motive of her cuptivity-and nick her 
nnun with plsuiH for tiFectiug liur esespe. 

But let us pause to describe with precision the 
chamber in which she was immured. We have 

d W that it was small 
but well furnished, and that the walls were 
covered with a green baize. A closer exami- 
nation showed that this baize was thickly 
wadded— or rather, that between it and the 
wall there was a compact stuffing of wool, i 
1 Ins was ascertained by pressing with the liandi 
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on any part of the baize : and the object of 
such an arrangement could only be to prevent 
the escape of any sounds from within, and to 
beat back all sounds from without. Thus any 
horror — any atrocity — any cruelty might be 
perpetrated in this terrible chamber, without 
a chance of the victim’s shrieks or cries being 
heard beyond those walls : while, on the other 
hmd, no noise on the outside — no rattle of 
vehicles, if there were any — no striking of a 
clock, if any church were near, — no sound, in 
fine, whatsoever, could reach the ear of the 
captive and afford a clue to the whereabouts of 
the dwelling that contained this dreadful 
room. 

Facing the couch were heavy draperies, 
reaching from a brass rod near the ceiling to 
the carpet which their massive fringes swept. 
When these curtains were drawn aside, a window 
appeared, it was true, — but a window defended 
with massive iron bars, and looking only into 
another room, and not upon the open air. 
This other room had a conical skylight on the 
roof : but an inner range of glass was set in 
the circular aperture above which the skylight 
rose —and thus every precaution was taken to 
deaden, or rather hush and stifle any sounds 
either from within or from without. 

When Louisa had awoke in the morning, 
after a few hours of restless and troubled sleep, 
the light- had burnt out: but the woman, who 
had already entered the chamber, had drawn 
back the window curtains — and the lustre of day 
— having first to penetrate through the double 
panes of the skylight in the next room, shone 
with only the dimness of a funeral gloom 
into the captive's chamber. Then, as to the 
doors, the idea which had struck Louisa on 
the previous evening was confirmed by the 
morning’s close investigation : for she "found 
that the inner door was covered with baize — 
and stuffed like the walls — and whenever the 
elderly female made her appearance, an outer 
door was first unbolted and opened before this 
inner one moved upon its hinges. There were 
consequently two doors— thus completing and 
perfecting all those arrangements which had 
been so artfully contrived to render the cham- 
ber impervious to all sounds from without as 
well as to prevent the escape of even the 
shrillest shriek or the most piercing cry from 
within. 

At least, such were the - impressions which 
the construction of this terrible room made 
upon the mind of the unfortunate Louisa 
Stanley when she had by degrees ascertained 
all the particulars and details we have just re- 
corded. And, Oh ! there was something hor- 
ribly foreboding— something hideously fright- 
ful in the mere sense of. Jning held captive in 
such a chamber as this,! It seemed as if the 
object and intent were to immure the victim 
in a living tomb— to seperate her altogether 
from the world — to reserve her for some doom 
J which would inevitably goad her to a despera- 


tion or an agony the shrieks and cries of which 
it was necessary to stifle and subdue 1 

But of what nature could- this doom be ? The 
mind of Louisa Stanley •was too innocent and 
her imagination too pure to allow her to com- 
prehend at the first glance the possibility of 
that extreme to which the abominable passions 
and burning lusts of man will sometimes hurry 
him. She was so utterly ignorant of the wild 
license of desire and the rabid frenzy of lasci- 
vious yearnings, that it was long ere a sus- 
picion of the real cause of her captivity stole 
into her mind : and thus throughout the long, 
long day had she vainly torturecl her imagina- 
tion- with conjectures relative to the object of 
her imprisonment and the author of the out- 
rage. 

That day had passed amidst alternations of 
wild grief and profound despondency — harrow- 
ing reflections and blank despair — torrents of 
tears and intervals of deliberate meditation. 
The evening had come — a lamp was placed 
upon the table by the elderly attendant — and 
the curtains of the window were once more 
drawn. The supper- tray was left in case she 
should choose to break her fast 1 — for she 'had 
eaten nothing the whole da}' : but the woman 
had left her for the night — and Louisa only 
knew the hour because the attendant had 
told her that it was near eleven when she thus 
took leave of her until the morrow. 

Pale — with dishevelled hair— and disordered 
apparel, sate the maiden in her prison-chamber. 
There was a wildness in her eyes which de- 
noted an incipient frenzy of the brain ;■ — and 
yet she pressed her hand to her throbbing 
brows in the hope of steadying her thoughts. 
She must escape— Oh ! she must escape! But 
how 1 — where were the means ? — in which direc- 
tion lay an avenue of egress from that dreadful 
room ? 

Suddenly, and as if by inspiration, she re- 
membered her adventure s>me weeks previously 
with the Reverend Bernard Audley, the Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. The recollection 
seemed to flash toiler mind in the same way 
as a gleam of a lamp all in an instant discloses 
the aspect of some dai'k and unknown cavern. 
The strange proceeding of the Canon on that 
occasion appeared to connect itself with this 
terrible misfortune which had overtaken her. 
At first she essayed to discard the thought as 
involving an impossibility. It seemed so utter- 
ly improbable that a minister of the C4ospel 
would act in such a manner towards a defence- 
less girl. But the suspicion grew upon her : 
some secret voice whispered in the depths of 
her soul that her conjectures had fallen into the 
right channel ; — and gradually, gradually did 
a light dawn in upon her hitherto unsophisti- 
cated mind, leading her to a sort of glimmer- 
ing notion of the probability that the Canon 
was enamoured of her and had adopted the 
present means of making her his own. 

Now that her speculations as to the author 
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and the cause of her captivity had at length 
' settled into a definite idea, she was relieved of 
much of the - anguish of suspense on the one 
hand, although her terrors'* were gievously 
augmented on the other. For 'she now pictured 
to herself a lengthened captivity : she fancied, 
in her artless innocence, that the Reverend 
Bernard Audley purposed to enforce her con- 
sent to become his wife ; — and although her 
suspicions had travelled thus far, she did not 
dream that any darker and deeper outrage 
could be meditated against her. Her purity of 
soul raised a barrier to the progress of her 
ideas when they had reached a certain point ; 
but the apprehension of a forced marriage 
with Bernard Audley was still enough to over- 
whelm with despair the heart that was filled 
witli the image of .Jocelyn Loftus. 

But she was now, if possible, more than ever 
animated with the idea of escape : and this 
fervid longing -this profound yearning to free 
herself from so shocking a captivity, became 
enhanced into a hope that she would succeed in 
her endeavour. . Rising from her seat, she 
hurriedly arranged her dishevelled hair and 
her disordered dress— -and then once more 
began narrowly and closely to scrutinize every 
feature of the chamber. While she was thus 
engaged, a thought struck her. If so much 
precaution had been adopted to make the 
walls impervious to ali sounds, either from 
within or from without, it was fair to infer 
that in the absence of these precautions such 
sounds would have free issue. In other words, 
if she were now to raise an alarm, the baize and 
the wool-wadding would deaden it : but if the 1 
baize and the wool- wadding were removed, her 
screams would perhaps bring succour to her 1 
aid. < 

She resolved therefore to tear away the barrier * 
which seemed intended to confine the whole of 1 
anguish to within those four walls : and she 
reflected that even if she should fail in attain- 1 
ing her aim, the circumstances of her captivity ‘ 
could not be rendered worse. At all events ^ 
she was resolved to make the attempt ' and 1 
abide the issue, whatever it should be : and * 
her mind being thus made up, she found her- c 
self animated with a degree of courage and ^ 
hope that enabled her to commence her task c 
with an energy exceeding her expectations. f 
We have already observed that the supper- i 
tray was left in the chamber : and to this r 
circumstance was Louisa indebted for the t 
means of carrying out her design. Taking up T 
the knife, she proceeded to cut away the baize 11 
from the wall ; and, as she had already sus- t 
pected, she found a thick inner "coating of com- c 
pressed woollen wadding. The task was com- 
paratively an easy one: and in lialf-an-hour r 
she had cut away and torn down the baize and a 
the lining from the whole of the lower part h 
of one side of the room. The chamber was n 
strewn with the fragments— a cloud of dust c 
filled the place— and Louisa paused to drink fi 


h a large draught of water to cool her parched 
>f throat- 

e Having rested for a few minutes, the perse- 
y vermg girl returned to her task, and began 
a the work of demolition on that side of "the 
!, room against which the head of the couch 
I stood. But she had not long toiled in this 
- quarter, when she perceived a door set in the 
l ’ wall, and hitherto covered over with the green 
t baize. A brighter gleam of hope than .that 
i which had just inspired her, now shot athwart 
r her brain : and seizing the lamp, she examined 
the door with mingled eagerness and suspense. , 
, It was fastened i but the lock was on the side I 

■ which she was thus contemplating and al- 
; though the key was not there, she still jaw 
. a possibility of opening the door by unscrew- 
ing the lock itself. This she succeeded in 

■ accomplishing by means of' the knife— though 
not without bruising and cutting her delicate 
fingers. 

Scarcely had she removed the last screw of 
the lock, when the sound of a church-clock strik- 
ing the hour, reached her eai s. She pa used and 
listened. Counting the strokes, she ascertained' 
that it was midnight: and then she suddenly 
recollected that the tones of the hell, which from 
fc ic fiisfc bad scorned familiar to her, wore! 
those of Canterbury Cathedral ! j 

She was therefore a captive in the immediate 
vicinage of this sacred edifice : and this dis- 
covery confirmed her suspicion that she was 
m the house of the Reverend Bernard Audlev 1 
But the sound of that bell had also ratified 
another idea which she had formed — namely 
that by the removal of the lining of the walls’ 
no obstruction would exist to the nun-ess or 
egress of such sounds as are loud "enough 
[ to penetrate ordinary barriers of brick and 
mortar. 

But Louisa did not paste in mere reflection 
that tune every moment of which was so valu- 
able for positive action. She had removed the 
locks she could open the door. It yielded to I 
her band ; an d 3 taking the. light with her. she 
hastened to ascertain wither this channel of 
communication led. Proceeding cautiously 
hut with a suspense so painful that the beatings 
of her heart were clearly audible, she passed 
from the dismantled chamber of her captivity 
into a large place totally unfurnished and 
resembling a loft. Then she recollected 
that the floor on which these apartments 
were situated must be at the top of the 
house,, inasmuch as there was a sky-lio-fit on-l 
the ceding of the room into which the "barred 
casement of the green-baize chamber looked. 


Traversing tlie loft with noiseless step, she 
reached a rude staircase, which she descended • 
and at the bottom she found herself on a small 
landing where there were three doors. She 
now.took off her shoes in order that she rnio-ht 
continue her way even more stealthily than "at 
first : and as the stairs which she next descend- 
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ed were carpetted, her tread was light and 
aerial as that of a spirit. 

All was stiil throughout the house had a 
pin dropped, she would have heard it. In a 
few moments she reached another landing, 
where there werp also three doors : but they 
were closed — and not a sound, not a voice, 
came from within either of the rooms to which 
these doors belonged. On this landing there 
was a window — and Louisa paused for a mo- 
ment to look out. Holding the lamp within 
the shade oil’ the wall, and lifting the blind, 
she gazed forth. The night was beautiful and 
stai’-lit — and in front of the casement a huge 
black mass of building stretched right and 
left. Louisa instantaneously recognised the 
cathedral : — and all doubt, even if any had 
remained in her mind, now vanished as to the 
fact that she was in the large and gloomy 
dwelling of the Reverend Bernard Audley. 

Slowly replacing the blind, the maiden con- 
tinued her way down the last flight of stairs : 
but scarcely had she come within sight of the 
hall at the bottom, when she was struck with 
mingled terror and despair on observing a 
light streaming from a room the door of which 
stood partially open. A sense of utter anni- 
hilation of all hope seized upon her with a 
force that was almost overwhelming : but re- 
pressing the ejaculation that rose to her lips 
and gathering all the elements of her scattered 
courage, she resolved to continue her way. 

Her step was noiseless as she descended the 
few remaining stairs leading down into the 
hall. Thence there was a stair-case to the 
kitchen : but if the servants had not yet re- 
tired to rest, Louisa could scarcely hope for 
safe egress in that direction. Besides, she was 
not sure that there was any means of issue 
from those lower regions at all. What was 
she to do ? The front door of the house was 
before her— at a distance of only a few yards : 
but in order to reach it she must pass by the 
room-door that stood open and whence the 
light issued. Belay, however, was dangerous : 
hesitation could not do otherwise than increase 
the perils which environed her ! 

She accordingly resolved to try the venture 
by the front door. Placing the lamp upon 
the stairs, and. still carrying her shoes in her 
hand, she advanced with the lightness of a 
83’lph. Her step was noiseless upon the cold 
marble — her dress rustled not. She passed 
the door that stood open and flung a rapid 
and frightened glance into the room. The 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral was seated at 
a table, on which were wine decanters, glasses, 
and dishes of fruit. He was reading — and his 
face was flushed with drinking. , 

All this Louisa saw at a glance : and, un- 
observed by the Reverend Bernard Audley, 
she passed on, and reached the . front door. 
But to her dismay, she found it locked — and 
the key was not there ! 

With a sickening sensation at the heart and 


a cold tremor passing all over her, she felt as if 
she were about to faint. But once again sum- 
moning all hot- presence of mind to her aid, she 
revolved in an instant the only alternatives 
that now lay before her. One was to thro v 
herself at the Canon’s feet and demand his 
mercy : the other was to descend into the lower 
j regions of the establishment in the hope of : 
finding a means of egress. She decided upon 
this latter course —because, if it failed, it -would 
then be time to appeal to the Reverend Bernard 
Audley, or else endeavour to raise an alarm by 
shrieks and cries. 

Once more traversing the hall, and passing 
unperceived by the door of the parlour in which 
the clergyman was seated with his book and his 
wine, Louisa resumed possession of the lamp 
and descended the kitchen stairs. Not a sound 
was heard — not a voice met her ears ; and she 
felt assured that the servants must have 
retired to rest. This she considered to be the 
more probable on account of the lateness of 
the hour. 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs, she 
paused and listened. Then, as the silence re- 
mained unbroken, she began to explore the 
basement-promises of the building. Advancing 
a few steps - then pausing to listen— then ad- 
vancing again— now trembling all over — then 

with suspended breath and upheaved bosom, 

now shading the light with her hand— then 
holding it high up to throw its beams forward, 
-thus was it that the maiden passed through 
an infinity of anxieties and alarms, all in the 
space of a few short minutes. 

.She had the satisfaction, however, of become- 
ing assured that the servants had retired to 
rest : and her search was presently rewarded by 
the discovery of a door leading into a yard at 
the back of the house. But scarcely had she 
opened this door, when at the very instant she 
was about to cioss the threshold, ’she heard the 
sounds of footsteps in the hall above. The 
blood congealed in her veins : and transfixed to 
the spot with dire terror, she listened almost 
in a statue-like state of suspended animation. 
But in a few moments she was relieved from 
that anguish of terror, by the certainty that 
the Rev. Bernard Audley, whose steps she had 
heard, was ascending the stairs from the hall. 

“Now, young beatuy— now, sweet ar.d 
ravishing, lovely and enchanting Louisa ” 

These were the words which he spoke aloud, 
ns he began the ascent of the stairs, and which 
reached the ears of the trembling maiden 
below. She paused to listen no longer : but, 
wild with new terrors, she rushed from the 
doorway— sprang across the yard— and stopped 
only when she found herself close by an open 
arch in the massive wall of the Cathedral. 
There she was recalled to herself — for she was 
well enough acquainted with the interior of 
the sacred edifice to perceive in a moment that 
this open archway led into the vast subter- 
ranean, or crypt, of the venerable cathedral. 
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| This immense assemblage or succession of out unobserved and unquestioned, even if she 
vaults extends under nearly half of the spaci- ' did not choose to relate the outrage which had 
ous structure, and is lighted in the day-time by J been perpetrated upon her liberty and whence 
a few arched windows and loop-holes on a level i she had escaped. But on the other band, if m 
with the ground. From one or two of i the meantime the Oanon should discover her 
these the panes, shafts, and bars are broken flight from the baize-chamber and should track 
away ; and thus any one who gains ingress to her into the cry pt, she would be as much in his 
the cathedral precincts, may steal through these power as ever. And those words which she had 
dismantled apertures into the crypt. But there heard him utter ns he ascended the stairs of his 
is no similar • means of egress in any other house — what did they mean ?— what portent did 
part : and thus Louisa knew well that even if they shadow forth 1 He had said, “ ime, young 
she entered the crypt by the aerhway now be- beauty,"— the monosyllable “ note ” being spoken 
fore her, she must remain in the subterranean emphatically, as if he meant something at that' 
until the doors of the church should be opened moment. Louisa shuddered as she thus reflect- j 
in the morning. ed upon his words and wondered what their 

Shuddering at the idea of passing the rest of signiflcancy could be : and she began to enter- 
tlie night in that place of sepulchr.il gloom, tain some vague and undefined suspicion that 
the maiden threw her eyes hastily around the he possibly harboured intentions more vile and 
yard to ascertain if there were no other avenue dreadful than any she had previously conceived, 
of escape : but she could see none. And nowit .Scarcely had this thought struck her, when 
■suddenly struck her that as the (.‘anon ascended she mis startled by the sounds of footsteps 
the stairs of his house, if he only liappencd echoing through the vaulted subterranean. She 
to look forth from the landing-window, — the sprang from her seat : like a carved effigy of 
same whence she had so recently beheld the mingled terror and despair did she stand against 
Cathedral’s black mass stretching before her the pillar and with eyes dilated wildly, lips 
view, — he could not fail to observe the light apart, and distended neck, she listened ns if- life 
which she carried in her hand. She therefore or death depended upon the issue. All was still - . 
hesitated no longer— but boldly, or rather — and she began to breathe again with long 
desperately, entered tlie low nrcli and in a few hearings and deep sinkings, her fair bosom 
moments was in the vast subterranean. denoted the return of that animation which had 

been as it were suspended throughout the rest 

of her frame to be all condensed in the faculty of 

hearing. But ere the tide of lifo had again ob- 
C'HAPTER XXI. tained full play in its crimson channels, those 

ominons sounds once more reached her ears : 
the ciiyit. ohm more, also, was she transfixed— petrified — •. 

turned into a statue with the spell of dread 
Huriiyixo away from the spot where she had consternation. 

thus entered the gloomy place, she plunged Again however all was still — but her imagina- 
faither.into the crypt — passed by pillar after tion was now so fearfully excited and her brain 
pillar— and at length sank exhausted upon a so troubled, that she began to conjure up all 
mass of stone-work at the base of one of the kinds of horrible sbapeB and spectral forms, 
low columns supporting the roof. From the ground appeared to rise those ghastly 

Standing the lamp upon the ground, she shapes,— some pressed in their grave-clotlies — 
covered her face with her hands and burst into others wearing the garb of priests, — some ap- 
tears. The prolonged excitement which she pearing to be only skeletons wrapped in the 
had endured, from the first moment when she loose garments of the dead— and others looking 
commenced tlie task of tearing away the green like grim warriors in their steel panoply! 
baize in her prison-chamber, until she thus sate Whichever way she cast her eyes around, ob- 
duwn in the vaulted subterranean of the cathe- jeets of terror seemed to encounter them ; and 
dial,— this prolonged excitement, we say, those spectral shapes increased in number until 
which had wrung Tier bean’s chords to their the whole crypt appeared to be crowded with 
utmost powers of tension, now gave way in a them. But suddenly the immense array of 
passionate flood of weeping. phantoms melted into thin air— and one tall 

But these tears relieved her : they afforded a dark form stood forth from behind an adjacent 
channel for the issue and flow of her pent-up pillar. J 

feelings and presently wiping her eyes, she “My brain is reeling— and yet 'tis all a 
was enabled to fix her thoughts once more upon delusion— and I know it I’’ exclaimed Louisa 
the circumstances of her position. aloud, as she closed her eyes and pressed her 

She knew that at an early hour in the morn- lingers upon her throbbing brows : then open- 1 
iiig the persona having charge of the cathedral ing her eyes again, she gave vent to a piercing ’ 
would open the doors not. only of the nave and shriek as she beheld the Minor C’auon stand! 
choir alone, but also of the crypt, inasmuch as ing before lfer. 

the edifice was daily inspected by visitors. She “Silly maiden, what a foolish course have 
could then easily fiud an opportunity of passing you pursued!’’ said the Reverend Bernard 
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Au d ley, adopting his most soothing tone and 
conciliating maimer — for by Louisa’s flight the 
affair had taken a turn which he had little 
anticipated and which to a certain degree had 
deranged his plans. 

She did net however hear the words which 
he had just addressed to her. Overcome with 
terror and dismay at finding herself once more, 
as she feared, in the hands of her persecutor, 
she had sunk against the pillar to which she 
was now clinging for support : and although 
she fainted not, nor fell senseless — yet was 
there a confusion in her thoughts and a hurry 
in her brain that subdued the natural working 
of her faculties and made her feel as if she 
were under the influence of a strange and in- 
comprehensible dream. 

We will here pause for a moment to give 
a few necessary explanations relative to the 
conduct and intentions of the Minor Canon. 
He had bribed certain gipsies to carry off 
Louisa ; and he had ordered them to manage 
the abduction in such a manner that she might 
not know to whose house she was taken, nor 
in what part of Canterbury it was situated. 
Hence the circuitous route followed by the 
vehicle on the preceding evening. When once 
safe in his hands, the infamous person scrupled 
not how he should behave towards her; and 
in his housekeeper, who was known as Mrs. 
.Dorothy,, he had a willing instrument and 
efficient auxiliary. The wine and the malt 
liquour which accompanied the dinner-tray 
that was carried up to Louisa’s room, were 
both drugged : but fortunately the young lady 
partook of nothing at the time. The coffee 
served up to her at tea-time, was also drugged : 
but again she escaped the snare by declining 
any refreshment. The third experiment was 
made with the wine and the malt liquor 'which 
were placed upon the supper-trav : and Mrs. 
Dorothy reported to her master that “she felt 
sure the young girl would take either a glass 
of wine or ale, as she was now evidently worn 
out and thoroughly exhausted. ’ In this hope was 
it that the supper-tilings had been left in the 
baizechamber : but we have seen that Louisa 
only partook of a draught of the spring- water, 
which it was impossible to drug. The Minor- 
Canon, however, relied upon his- housekeeper’s 
assurance, and sate up with the intention of 
waiting until the drugged liquor should have 
taken the hoped-for effect upon the maiden. He 
accordingly sate up, inflaming his imagination 
-with wine and ivith some voluptuous romance, 
until his passions- become ungovernable. He 
then ascended to the baize-cliamber, in the ex- 
pectation of beholding his victim stretched upon 
the couch in a profound lethargy - — and it was 
when about to mount the stairs that he had 
given utterance to the words which had fallen 
so ominously on Louisa's ears and subsequently 
struck her with so dubious a meaning. But 
his rage on reaching the room and beholding 
the evidences of her escape, may be better 
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imagined than described : and his terror was 
even greater than his fury. 

Yes — his alarm was more poignant than his 
disappointment. For had he succeeded in 
making himself the master of her person when 
under the influence of a narcotic, he would have 
had her transported back to her own cot- 
tage-garden- ere daybreak, and while still 
steeped in lethargy. She would then have 
remained in ignorance whither she had been 
taken, and who was the author of the out- 
rage. If her suspicions fell upon him, his 
character for sanctity and excellent reputa- 
tion would at once give the lie to the 
imputation and his housekeeper, to avoid 
being recognised by the young lady, might 
easily visit London, or go elsewhere for a short 
time. 

Such was the plan which the Reverend Ber- 
nard Audley had deeply meditated— darkly 
resolved — and confidently hoped to carry out 
successfully. But Louisa’s flight not only up- 
set all his calculations and baffled his sensual 
hopes, but suddenly defeated all his precautions, 
and raised up a thousand dangers around him. 
For, of course, she had discovered, or must 
eventually discover, from whose house it was 
that she had thus fled : and to be enabled to 
speak with certainty on the point, and give 
circumstantial details of the mode of her flight 
and the exact route taken, would inevitably 
establish the truth of her tale beyond all pos- 
sibility of contradiction. 

Such were the reflections which swept' 
through the mind of the Reverend Bernard 
Audley as he hastened in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive maiden. The door of the loft beiDg left 
open, convinced him that she must have de- 
cended the stairs ; and the door leading into 
the yard being also wide open, furnished an- 
other clue to her progress. That she had en- 
tered the crypt was the next idea that struck 
him ; and thither he accordingly followed her, 
with the success which has already been des- 
cribed. 

“ Silly maiden— what a foolish course you 
have pursued !” were the words which he ad- 
dressed to .her in a conciliatory tone : but she 
heard them not, and only gazed on him with 
mingled wildness and vacancy as she clung to 
the pillar. 

The dim light of the lamp revealed to his 
eyes the marble pallor of her lovely countenance 
—while his own features were alike flushed 
with drinking and agitated with evil passions. 

“ Maiden, do you hear me ?” he said, grasping 
her wrist. 

“ Unhand me, sir !” she cried, now suddenly 
startled by that touch into a full recollection 
of all that had occurred and an acute sense of 
her present position. 

“ Louisa, Louisa,” exclaimed the Reverend 
Bernard Audley, “ 1 beseech you to hear— and 
to forgive me,” he added, with a tone and 
manner of well-assumed meekness. 
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“ You have no doubt behaved very wickedly 
towards me, sir,” replied the maiden: “but if 
you sincerely and earnestly express your con- 
trition ” 

“By heaven ! 1 1 egret what T have done, ’ 

he exclaimed : “ and you must attribute it to 
that boundless affection with which you have 
inspired me. Come— return with me into m3* 
house — I promise you honourable and safe escort 
on my part to the front door ” 

“ No, sir — no !” enjaculated Louisa, a sudden 
presentiment inspiring her with the dread 
that he was deceiving. her : then, as the deepen- 
ing flush upon his cheeks and the confusion of 
his looks at once ratified the suspicion, she said, 
“ I will remain here until the morning— and if 
3*011 dare to harm me, I will send forth such 
piercing cries as shall arouse the whole neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“ Foolish girl 1 ” thundered the Minor Canon, 
assuming an air of diabolical menace, — “3*011 
will force 1110 to extremes ! Look around 3*011 — 
behold the utter loneliness of this place. No 
human e_ye witness us : but how many spectral 
forms and invisible phantoms may be looking 
forth upon us from amidst the dense obscurity 
of these vaulted regions and the black darkness 
of its remotest nocks. Now, Louisa, Louisa — 
you behold before you a desperate man ! Ilis 
honour -his fame — his character — almost his 
very life - these are in your hands : and unless 
you kneel and swear by the great God who 
rules in heaven— by the shades of the departed 
monks and warriors whose remains lie buried 
beneath our feet or entombed in the cloisters 
overhead— by all your hopes of happiness in 
this world and of salvation in the next unless, 
I sa}*, you kneel and swear by all these that you 
v’ill never reveal to a living soul aught of what 
has occurred to you in my house or at my 
hands- ” 

“ No, no— I cannot take, that oath !” inter- 
rupted Louisa, whose blood had run cold at the 
terms in which it was couched. “Besides, I will 
deal frankly with you— there is one to whom I 
must, for m3* own sake, reveal all that has 
occurred : otherwise I could not account for 
my absence from home, of which he must in- 
evitably hear on his return to Canterbury ’’ 

“Ah'! you allude to Jocelyn Loftus— my 
rival in your love muttered the Minor Can- 
on, with a terrible scowl of hatred : then, sub- 
duing his bitter feelings— or rather the outward 
manifestation of them — as well as he was able, 
he added, “ But is it absolutely necessaiy for 
you to make him your confidant in this respect? 
What purpose will it serve to excite his angiy 
feelings against me ! — what good will it achieve 
to unsettle his mind with rancorous thoughts 
and vindictive emotions ? Remember, young 
lady, that wherever a battle is to be 
fought, two must flight it — and that he 
whose cause is most just and who wins the 
day, ‘ does not always come off scatheless 
himself.” - 


“Nevertheless,” observed Louisa, her courage 
reviving since she beheld a disposition on the 
part of the Canon to become the suppliant and 
to back his proposals of compromise b}* means 
of a sopbistiy which betra3*ed even to her inex- 
perienced comprehension the alarm that really 
lurked at the bottom of bis mind,— “ neverthe- 
less ” she said, “ I must deal frankl} 7 and can- 
didly with Mr. Loftus, be the consequences 
what they may. At the same time,” she added 
almost immediately, “ I think I can undertake 
to promise that he will forbear from an}' course 
which mil}' tend to give publieit}' to this wicked 

outrage, provided you ” / 

“ Oh ! now you are dictating conditions to 
me, girl !” exclaimed the Canon, flying into an 
ungovernable passion. “ B3* heaven ! I will 
sacrifice 3*011 to 1113* safet}* — a}*e, and to my_ ven- 
geance also — unless }’ou take the oath which I 
have alread}* prescribed ! Yes— and without 
reserve or exception, I say,” he added, fero- 
ciously. “ Blown — clown — upon your knees, in- 
solent girl— down, I command you ” 

His looks were terrible with the rage and 
fuiy of a desperate man — the foam of a species 
of lydrophobic madness was upon his lips — and 
if he stopped short in the midst of his tiercel}* 
uttered words, it was not because he had 
nothing more to sa}’, but because bis throat grew 
suddenly parched and his tongue so hot that 
he gasped and panted violently. 

Louisa’s firmness abandoned her in a mo- 
ment : she was appalled and horror-stricken : 
— and sinking upon her knees, she raised her 
clasped hands and lifted her dilated eyes, ex- 
claiming, “Mercy ! mercy !” 

“I will show no mercy— I can know none !” 
said the ( tinon, in a hoarse and ominous voice. 
“ Take the oath which I have dictated— swear 
to observe an eternal secrecy with regard to 

the incidents of this night — or ” 

“No, no — you 111a}' kill me Oh ! } T ou limy 

kill me,’’ shrieked the anguished girl, — “ but I 
will not take that dreadful oath !” 

“ Then, b}* heavens ! you shall go back to 
3'our prison-chamber in ni} 7 bouse,” exclaimed 
the Reverend Bernard Audley : “and I will 
starve you into compliance with my wishes— 
into obedience with in} 7 commands 1” 

And as lie thus spoke he sprang forward and 
wound his arms about the sylphid form of the 
kneeling girl. A piercing scream burst from 
her lips : but one of his hands was instantane- 
ousl}* placed upon her mouth — and, despite of 
her struggles, lie was bearing her away from 
the spot, when a female figure, clothed in black, 
suddenly appeared from behind the pillars. 

“Ah ! my evil genius !” ejaculated the Minor 
Canon— and he let Louisa fall from his arms. 

Her forehead struck upon the hard ground 
—(for the crypt was not paved )— and she 
install taneousl }* became insensible. 
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When Louisa awoke to consciousness, she was 
lying undressed in a bed— and a candle was 
burning in the room. 

A crowd of terrible reminiscences rushed into 
her brain ; — and wildly she cast- her eyes 
around her. But all her apprehensions were 
soothed in a few moments— all her fears were 
dissipated — when she discovered that she was 
safe in her own chamber at the cottage. A 
certain painful sensation on the forehead caused 
uer, however, to lift her hand to her throbbing 


biw— and her fair fingers encountered a band- 
age. Ah 1 then all those terrible reminiscences 
were not a dream ! but everything which now 
was uppermost in her mind, bore the impress of 
reality ! Her captivity — her flight — the scenes 
in the cathedral crypt,— all were true : — but 
how had her deliverance been effected ? 

While she was yet lost in conjecture, the 
servant-girl Mary entered the room : and per- 
ceiving that her young mistress was awake, she 
precipitated herself towards her — caught her 
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in her arms — and embraced her with a fervour 
that evinced the depth and sincerity of her 
attachment. 

“How long have 1 been* here? — and who 
brought me home?” were Louisa’s first ques- 
tions. 

“An hour has elapsed since you were 
brought back in a deep swoon, Miss,” was the 
reply. “Jt is now three o'clock in the morn- 
ing ’■ 

“And inj‘ aunt — my poor aunt— how is she ?” 
inquired the maiden, hurriedly. 

“ As usual, Miss. Of course I have let her 
want for nothing — I have done my best to 
attend upon her, although terribl}- grieved at 
your absence ” 

“ A.nd are there any letters, Mary ?” demand- 
ed Louisa, a gentle blush appearing upon her 
cheeks which were previously as pale as marble. 

“ Yes one, Miss — and fcho servant present- 
ed her with the letter, holding the candle near 
the bed at the same time so as to enable her 
young mistress to read it. 

Louisa instantaneously recognised the hand- 
writing of Jocelyn : and the roseate tinge 
deepened upon her lovely countenance as she 
read the foil wing lines : — 

“Piazza. Hotel, Covent Garden, London. 

“ Tuesday evening, Fept. 17th. 

“ My ever dearest Louisa, 

“I have arrived in this great city just in 
time to save the post with these few words, 
which I pen for the purpose of convincing you 
that your loved image is ever uppermost in my 
thoughts. To-morrow I shall call upon your 
sister in Stratton Street, and will write to you 
again. I hope to be able to return to Can- 
terbury on Friday, or Saturday at latest. 

“ Your sincerely affectionate and faithful 

“ J ocKi.YN Loft us." 

“ Dearest Jocelyn F murmured Louisa to her- 
self, as a thrill of holy ecstacy penetrated her 
heart : then, placing the letter under her 
pillow, she said, “And now, Mary, before I 
give you an account of the causes of my ab- 
sence, tell me all you ma}' have to communicate. 
Was not some message delivered to you on 
Tuesday night to account for my sudden disap- 
pearance ? — and under what circumstances was 
I just now brought home again ?” 

“ I will tell you all I know, Miss,” returned 
the faithful and affectionate domestic. “The 
clock in the kitchen had struck ten on Tuesday 
evening when I thought that you were staying 
out a long time in the garden — and I began to 
fear you would catch coid. I accordingly" went 
out to seek you : but 3-011 were nowhere to be 
found. I was very uneasy, but still fancied 
that you might have gone out for a walk and 
strolled farther than usual. Three quarters of 
an hour passed ; and then a, strange old crone, 
looking like a gipsy, called at the gate and said 
that she had come with a message from Miss 
Louisa Stanley. I asked her what the message 


was ; and she said you had gone to stay two or 
three days with some lady-friends of Mr. 
Loft us, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 
and that there was no cause to be alarmed at 
3’our absence. She then hurried away: but I 
confess that I was by 110 means satisfied — for I 
thought this was very unlike your usual con- 
duct, Miss. However, there was no help for it : 
but I passed a sleepless night. All day vester- 
day I was still more nneas}- — and the longer 
I thought of 3’our absence and the strange 
message, the more alarmed I got. When night 
came again, I could not for the life of me go^o 
bed : I was restless, feverish, and ill. So I sat 
by the side of your poor aunt, Miss — and then 
I went down into the kitchen — and eveiything 
looked so lonel.y and dull, I didn’t know what 
to -do. It seemed as if there'd been a death in 
the house. But I won’t spin 1113' stoiy out 
longer than I need. I was sitting by the 
kitchen fire as the clock struck two — and then 
I. thought that I must go to bed or I should be 
too ill to-morrow to attend on your aunt. But 
just as I had come to this determination a 
carriage drove up to the gate : and I ran out in 
the hope that } r ou had come hack. So 3'ou had 
— but in a deep swoon : and a gentleman and a 
lady who were inside, told me that you had met 
with some accident — but I didn't hear exactly 
what the}' said, for I was so flurried and frighten- 
ed to see 3 r ou in such a state. The lad}' got 
out and helped me to carry you up-stairs ; and 
when we had undressed you, she gave me a 
sealed note, saying, ‘ When your young mistress 
has recovered her composure, bid her read this .’ — 
She then went away and returned to the carriage 
which instantly drove off." 

“ Where is the note ?” inquired Louisa, with 
mingled curiosity and suspense. 

“Here, Miss," said the servant. “I would 
not give it 3'ou at first, till I had told 3'ou my 
stoiy — because from what the lad}' in black 
said, I feared it contained something that might 
ruffle }'our feelings.” 

“ The lad}' in black !” echoed Louisa, struck 
b}' the reminiscence that it was a female clad 
in deep mourning who had appeared so suddenly 
in the crypt. 

“Yes— she was a tall lady, dressed in black,” 
answered the servant: “but as she had her 
veil down and it was a very thick one, I could 
not see her face. But her voice was sweet and 
mild— Oh ! so mild, and also so melancholy, 
that flurried though I was, it quite touched 
me.” 

“ And the gentleman who was with her in the 
carriage ?" said Louisa, inquiringly. 

“ Oh ! I couldn’t see his face at all,” was the 
response. “He remained inside the vehicle — 
and as it was then quite dark and the moon 
had gone down, I only saw his figure as one 
may say— but his voice was agitated and ner- 
vous.” • • 

Louisa now opened the note which the maid- 
servant had given her; and she found that it 
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contained the following lines, penned in an 
elegant female handwriting : — 

“ The lady who is instrumental in delivering 
Miss Louisa Stanley from a- most outrageous 
and unjustifiable persecution, ventures to plead 
on behalf of the offender. She is well aware 
that Miss Stanley’s feelings must be excited to 
a most painful degree of indignation, and that 
she will probably deem it her duty to communi- 
cate ali the facts to those friends on whose 
counsel she is accustomed to rely. But the 
writer of this note earnestly implores Miss 
Stanley not only to deal leniently with the 
offender, but also to urge her friends to throw 
the veil of oblivion upon the matter. This is 
the only reward which the writer seeks or asks 
for delivering Miss Stanley from a serious 
danger and restoring her to her home : but she 
may confidently add that Miss Stanley has no 
occasion to apprehend repetition of the outrage, 
nor any farther molestation or insult from the 
same q uarter.” 

“This is an appeal to my generosity — and 
it shall not be made in vain,” thought Louisa to 
herself. Nevertheless, for my own sake, I 
must give.the fullest explanations lo my faith- 
ful servant now, and to Jocelyn when he 
returns. But I will place the seal of silence 
upon their lips.” • 

Having thus mused upon the course which 
she should adopt, the young lad}* proceeded to 
detail her adventures to the ear of her maid, 
who was shocked, surprised, and indignant at 
the treatment to which her beloved mistress 
had been subjected. She however agreed with 
Louisa that it would be ungenerous towards 
the lady in black not to comply with an appeal 
that was couched in . terms of so much delicate 
earnestness. Secrecy and silence were there- 
fore resolved upon — the more readily, too, inas- 
much as the lady’s note contained so positive 
an assurance against any future cause of alarm. 

As for the blow which Louisa had received 
from her fall in the -crypt, its effect had been 
rather to stun than injure her : there was a 
slight abrasion of the skin, and some blood had 
trickled forth — but there was no fear of any 
scar remaining to injure her beauty. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Jacob's island. 

At the point where Bermondsey joins Rother- 
hithe on the bank of the Thames, there is a spot 
•which contains in a very narrow compass all 
the most frightful elements of crime, demora- 
lization, pauperism, wretchedness, and pesti- 
lence. Many vile and miserable neighbour- 
hoods are there in London — many horrible 
and poverty-stricken districts — many quarters 
steeped in filth, feculence, and squalor : but 
St. Giles’s and Saffron Hill —Whitechapel and 


Bethnal Green — the Almonry of Westminster 
and the Mint of Southwark, — all these are 
etysiums and paradises in comparison with 
Jacob's Island. 

For the better comprehension of those readers 
who are out indifferently acquainted with the 
topography of this large metropolis, we shall 
observe that in the south-eastern district there 
are two immense parishes joining each other, 
and known as Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. 
On passing over London Bridge into Southwark, 
turn to the left — proceed along Tooley Street — 
and thence may you plunge into all that maze 
of narrow streets, dirty lanes, and wretched 
courts which constitute Bermondsey and are 
prolonged eastward under the name of Rother- 
hithe. In those districts may be seen the bustle 
of warehouses mingling with the incessant 
activity of petty commerce — the huge wain of 
the wholesale merchant blocking up the narrow 
thoroughfare against the progress of the coster- 
monger's cart — the important looking clerk 
jostling against the small dealer — the creaking 
crane drawing up immense bales to some well- 
stored loft, and the light cart delivering in 
bundles of wood or small packages of grocery 
at the peddling chandlers shop. But for the 
most part the houses are poor in appearance — 
often dilapidated — and dingy, dirty, and unin- 
viting everywhere. Whole streets contain noth- 
ing but the poorest, most wretched, and most 
beggarly shops ; while a glance under the arch- 
ways of the numerous courts causes a shudder 
to. pass over the frame at the bare idea that so 
many human beings should be compelled, to 
herd together in wretchedness and squalor 
there. 

Such is the general impression made upon 
the mind by the aspect of Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe. But bad, unpleasant, and repul- 
sive as the districts are, — in no one respect do 
they adequately prepare the mind for the loath- 
some horrors, the hideousness, and the pestilen- 
tial scenes which are presently to meet the eyes 
of the individual who explores his way to 
Jacob's Island. 

We have supposed that on leaving London 
Bridge, you turn into Tooley Street : this is 
sufficiently broad and open, though dirty and 
repulsive withal — and a glance into any of the 
diverging lanes will afford a glimpse of the 
wretchedness, misery, and squalor that exist 
behind the lofty warehouses and vast commer- 
cial repositories of that thoroughfare. Well, 
continue your way along Freeschool and 
Thornton Streets — and you will debouch upon 
the top of Mill Street. Pause — and look around 
you ! Think of the palaces of Belgravia — and j 
contemplate these dens of wretchedness which 
now meet your eyes, and where the poor are 
crammed together as thickly as the herrings 
in those tubs which you have previously seen 
in Tooley Street. Think of the mansions of 
the rich at the West End — and survey the 
hovels, the courts, and the lanes where 
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all is misery, miser) 7 , misery ! Remember 
the fresh air which blows from the green 
parks into the casements and through the 
Venetian blinds of the palatial homes of 
the British aristocracy — and then mark the 
noxious atmosphere which hangs, dull and 
stagnant like a plague-mist, upon the neighbour- 
hood which you are exploring. 

Al l this is bad enough, you will say : but it 
is nothing — absolutely nothing — to what yet 
remains in the path of your researches. Go on 
j— proceed down Mill Street towards the 
Thames — and presently you will observe, upon 
your right hand, a spectacle that must force 
from your lips an enjaeulation expressive of 
wonderment, horror, and dismay that such a 
scene should exist in the capital of England and 
in the middle of the nineteenth century ! 

But what is this hideous — this appalling — 
this loathsome scene which you thus behold ? 
It is Jacob’s Island. 

I Hemmed in as it were by warehouses, landing 
wharves, and other respositories of commerce, 
this rookery might almost escape the notice of 
.the wanderer in that part of the metropolis, 
were not his attention especial]) 7 directed 
towards it. From the Thames it is screened 
by the warehouses forming the line called 
Bermondsey Walk : but on approaching it by 
way of Mill Street, its hoi-rors and loathsome- 
ness begin to develop themselves to the shocked 
and disgusted gaze, like some hideous reptile 
slowdy uncoiling its slimy folds, while the air 
feels tainted and sickly with its venomous 
.breath. 

' Conceive a black ditch, about twenty feet in 
width forming a complete quadrangle, with 
lines of hovels upon the outer banks, and a 
dense assemblage of similar w 7 retched dwellings 
on the insulated square within the boundary. 
Such, in a few words, is Jacob’s Island. But 
not all the languages in the universe can 
supply terms strong enough to convey an 
adequate idea of the misery of the place. It 
must be seen, to be pi'operly understood. The 
ditch is crossed in several places by means of 
rotten, ricketty wooden bridges : and to stand 
upon one of them for only a few 7 moments, is to 
inhale a noxious vapour which makes the sto- 
mach sick and the heart heave. The houses are 
built partly of brick and partly of wood, and 
literally seem all tumbling to pieces. They 
look as if they were about to give way and fall 
in with one universal smash. The brickwork 
is so dingy and the woodwork so blackened 
that it is impossible to say wdiere one ends and 
the other begins : there seems an utter confu- 
sion in the architecture and an incomprehensible 
jumbling of materials. 

These hovels have for the most part only 
one storey above the ground-floor : and the 
ground-floors themselves are lower than the 
level of the soil, as if they all sloped towards 
the ditch which the back rooms overlook. 
Many of the habitations project over the ditch, 


and are supported by upright posts, .or piles 
driven into the dyke’s muddy bed : and where 
the houses are thus arranged, they have small 
galleries or enclosed places, serving the purpose 
of back -yards in every possible respect. The 
general appearance of the place is that of an 
assemblage of blackened hovels of the most 
miserable description ; and no humane pei'son 
would consent to allow 7 a favourite dog or cat 
to harbour there. Yet this district, with its 
stagnant ditch and its pestilential atmosphere,' 
is swarming with human life — men, women, 
and children herding there as in the 
other poor neighbourhoods of London. Aye 
—and that ditch, so black in hue and so 
fe.tid in odour, is alike their common sdwer 
and the source of the water which they 
drink : they not only inhale its sickly effluvia, 
but also imbibe its poisonous draughts. To 
say after this that it washes their clothes and 
cooks their food, were to add nothing more 
horrible — more revolting — more abominable, 
to the fact already mentioned— namely that 
it is the only water the poor w 7 retches have 
to drink 1 

We have said that the ditch is stagnant — and 
it is w r ell nigh so : for although there is a 
means of communication with the Thames, yet 
this channel is monopolised by a paper-mill, 
or some manufacturing establishment : and it is 
only now and then that the river water is 
allow 7 ed to replenish the waste of the black 
ditch. But were this ditch regularly to empty 
and refill itself w’ith the ebb and flow 7 of the 
Thames, it could not possibly be purified: its 
bed is so deep in mud and slime, that the force 
of a cataract, and not the languid ebb of a 
tidal current, Avould be needed to cleanse the 
Augean accumulation of filth. 

It may be readily understood, from what w 7 e 
have previously stated, that the houses of 
Jacob’s Island .are very low : none of the rooms, 
either on the ground-floor or the upoer storey, 
are high enough for a tall man to stand upright. 
Few 7 of them have regular staircases : a rude 
ladder serves in most instances to ascend from 
below. On entering at the small narrow street- 
door, there is a sharp descent in the passage — 
thus indicating that slope towards the ditch 
which has already been mentioned. 

The inhabitants of Jacob’s Island are, as a 
matter of course, the poorest of the poor — the 
most wretched of the wretched. Misery and 
demoralization have made their homes in that 
appalling spot : pestilence and plague are ever 
smouldering in that hideous region. Pale, 
sickly, emaciated women may be seen hanging 
out their bits of linen and rags of clothes from 
the windows looking upon the ditch, or else 
drawing up the slimy water itself in pails or 
cans which they lower by means of ropes from 
the overhanging galleries. Famished, wan, and 
moping children, w r asted to skeletons, and 
whose countenances look deadly . white even 
1 through the layer of dirt and grime upon them, 
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crawl about in various directions, display- figured with layers of black, as when we first 
in<” none of those exuberant spirits which introduced him to our readers : but be had not 
characterise the children of even the poorest his perambulating shop with him on the present 
persons in other neighbourhoods. Disease has occasion. 

fastened upon their Vitals from the moment of Advancing along Mill Street in the. direction 
their birth : they live in a pestilential atmos- of the Thames, he examined the premises on the. 
phere — they drink poisoned water— and al- right hand side, and in a few minutes turned 
though they may grow up to be men and women, into a little narrow passage which went shelving 
yet will they die prematurely and be laid in down towards the black ditch. It was arched — 
early graves. As for the men whom you see only just high enough ..for a man of ordinary 
in Jacob’s Island — they are as miserable in stature — and scarcely wide enough for two per- 
appearance as their wives and their offspring ; sons to proceed abreast. It was paved for only 
— and on every countenance may be read the the distance of a few feet — and then a flooring 
hideous influence of that mephitic vapour of wood suddenly made the knifegrinder aware 
which, ever exhaling from the quadrangular that a portion of this alley actually overhung 
ditch, envelopes the whole island in a plague- the ditch itself. The planks creaked beneath his 
mist which though unseen is deeply felt. feet ; and on emerging from the passage, he 

■ Oh ! when we think that seventy thou- entered upon a ricketty wooden bridge. -that 
sand pounds were given a few" years back to spanned the dyke : and halting in the middle, 
build stables and kennels for the horses and he looked over the railings at the houses on his 
dogs of Royalty, — and when we reflect that a left hand. 

quarter of that sum would have served to sweep The moon, riding high upon the arch of 
away the whole of Jacob’s Island, fill up the heaven, shone in unclouded splendour ; and its 
loathsome ditch, and build healthy, cheerful, beams brought out into full relief that section 
fitting dwellings upon the site of present of Jacob’s Island which the knife-grinder now 
wretchedness and abominations, — must we not contemplated. Like black marble with a shiny 
wonder that no voice was raised in the legisla- surface, was the stagnant ditch ; and the low- 
tive assembly to proclaim the infamy, the pitched houses, with their sombre overhanging 
scandal, and the atrocity of thus provid- galleries, seemed the very places where crime 
ing handsomely for horses and dogs, was sure to be committed whenever opportunity 
while so many human beings were forced by might serve — while the deep bed of the dyke 
stern compulsion and dire necessity to herd appeared only too readily suggestive of the 
together upon that accursed spot ! But what is means of disposing of all traces of even the 
a poor working man where the whim of Royalty darkest, deadliest deeds. The prospect was 
is to be gratified ? — what are his pale wife and sinister in the extreme ; — and if the knife-grin- 
emaciated children when a German Prince de- der had been a well dressed person, with a gold 
mands that his hunters with which he is afraid chain pendant to his fob, he might have reason- 
to hunt, and his hounds with, which he has not ably experienced no small anxiety to escape with 
skill enough to course, should be royally housed ? all possible speed from such a neighbourhood. 

0 Prince .Albert 1 v e hope— sincerely hope — Bnt it was pretty evident that the knife- 
that in the Great Exhibition which your prince- grinder was no stranger in this spot, and that 
ly wisdom has most graciously concocted for he was not standing upon the bridge to contem- 
1851, you will not fail to have, a model of plate the loathsome scene, but to catch any 
Jacolj’s Island placed in some conspicuous part, sounds that might emanate from the nearest 
with three or four living specimens of the house on his left hand. Nor was he disappointed 
human beings whom a cruel social system, the in his expectations : for presently the din of 
pressure of class-interests, and the influence of uproarious mirth came vibrating upon his ears ; 
vile legislation have doomed to pine, languish, and then, after a temporary lull of a few 
rot, and die prematurely, in that most loathsome minutes, a voice was heard singing some flash 
spot upon the face of the whole earth. song. 

But we will now-resume the regular progress “Ah ! the birds are all there,” muttered the 
o'f our tale. knife-grinder to himself. “ I wasn’t out in my 

The reader will be kind enough to recollect — calculation.” 
for it is necessary that we should be particular 'With this reflection, he retraced his way off 
as to dates — that the festival at Lady Wenlock’s the bridge — threaded the little arched passage 
at Kew, and the incidents of the baize chamber once more — regained Mill Street — and knocked 
and the cathedral crypt at Canterbury, all took at the door of the house the back part of which 
place on the Wednesday night. We must there- he had just been watching from the bridge, 
fore observe that it was on this same Wednesday “Who’s there?” demanded a gruff voice 
night, or rather at about one o’clock on the within. 

Thursday morning, — that the knifegrinder, who “ Tibby . Blades, the knife-grinder,” was the 

has already figured in our narrative, slowly immediate response. 

threaded his way along Mill Street towards “ Don’t know you, my fine feller,” returned 
Jacob’s Island. He was as much begrimed with the gruff voice in-doors. “ What, do you want ?” 
soot and his countenance was as completely dis- “ I’ve got somethinlc very particular to say to 
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old Jeremy,” was the rejoinder : “and I’ve been 
told lie’s here. That’s all. _ ~ 

“ Well — wait a minute,” said the grail voice : 
and the knife-grinder could hear heavy steps 
retreating along the passage within. 

In a very short time, these steps retraced 
their way to the door, which was opened— and a 
fierce-looking fellow, with a candle in his hand, 
appeared just inside the passage. The knife- 
grinder immediately entered saying in a familiar 
tone, “ Holloa, Mr. Bencull, is this you '/ How 
are you ?” 

The fierce-looking fellow shut the door — drew 
the bolt very carefully — put up a chain likewise 
— and then holding up the candle, stared the 
knife-grinder very hard in the face. 

“ I don’t know you,’ he at length said in a 
sullen manner and with evident suspicion. 
“ Where have we met afore ?’’ 

“ Lor’ bless ye, Mr. Bencull,’ exclaimed the 
knife-grinder, “such a famous feller as you are 
ain’t unbeknown to even a poor devil like me. 
I’ve seen you at several of the flash cribs— Joe 
Parkes’s on Saffron Hill — Meg Blowcn’s in the 
Almonry — Sharp Mawreysin the Mint — Polly 
Scratchem’s over in Whitechapel ’• 

“Well, that’ll do,” growled Mr. Bencull. 
“ It’s very clear you know the flash cribs and 
boozing-kens ; but so does a Bow Street run- 
ner — and again he stared long and hard at 
the knife-grinder. 

“Eh ! but a Bow Street runner don’t wenture 
down at Mr. Bencull’s dark crib in Mill Street, 
Jacob’s Island,” was the ready answer given by 
Tibby Blades the knife-grinder, who stood the 
savage-looking ruffian’s survey without wincing. 

“Well, that’s true enow,” observed Bencull, 
apparently satisfied and "convinced: “cos if a 
runner or a thief-taker did come here — even if 
it was the celebrated and skilful Larry Sampson 
his-self — I’m blowed if he’d ever get out alive. 
A sharp knife drawn edgewise across the throat 
— an open window at the back of the house — 

and the black ditch underneath by goles ! 

that’s the way to dispose of all waggabones of 
Larry Sampson’s description.” 

“To be sure it is,” answered the knife- 
grinder, again passing triumphantly through 
the ordeal of a long and searching survey on 
Mr. Bencull’s part. “To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Sampson wants me for something T’ve 
done : but blowed if I wouldn’t give him a 
couple of inches of cold steel before lie should 
lay his mawleys on me.” 

“ That’s spoken like a man 1” exclaimed Ben- 
cull, in a more familiar and friendly tone than 
he had yet adopted towards the knife-grinder. 
“ You’ll excuse me, my nibsome pal, for being a 
trifle suspicious at fust : but them Bow-street 
chaps does come such cursed rum dodges, you 
know ” 

“ Don’t say another word about it, there’s a 
fine feller,” exclaimed Tibby Blades. “ I dare 
say we shall be tidy friends afore" long — when 
you come to know more of me. Lor’ bless yer 


— there isn’t a genelman’s butler or footman at 
any country seat within ten miles round Lon- 
don that I hav'n’t made keys for. You under- 
stand me 

“All right 1 — wide awake 1 — tip. us your 
mawley, pal,” cried Mr. Bencull : then having 
shaken the knife-grinder by the hand, he said, 
“And now come along, and I’ll introduce you 
to the company.” 

Tibby Blades accordingly followed the ruffian 
into the back room on the. ground floor ; — and 
there, by the light of a couple of tallow candled, 
and through a cloud of tobacco-smoke, were 
discovered several ill-looking men and two^or 
tlmje women of wanton and dissipated appear- 
ance. 

“A new friend — Mr. Tibby Blades, ’ exclaim- 
ed Bencull, doing the honours of introduction : 
and as the company felt assured that no one 
would be admitted unless he was “all right,” 
they forthwith gave the. knife-grinder a cordial 
welcome. 

“ Now, then, Mr. Bencull,” said the new 
comer, tossing down a few shillings upon the 
table, “let's have some of your bingo, and 
bring me a brosely and some bird's-eye.” 

This figurative language, which meant no- 
thing more nor less than that the knife-grinder 
proposed to treat the company with some 
brandy, and required a pipe and tobacco for 
himself, was instantaneously comprehended by 
Mr. Bencull, the landlord of the “dark crib 
and the articles thus ordered were forthwith 
supplied. 

11 But where’s old Jeremy ?" demanded Tibby 
Blades, glancing round upon the company. “ I 
don’t see him here ? ! he added inquiringly. 

“ He’s up-stairs,” returned Bencull: “and 
you can go to him. There — up the ladder — and 
lift the trapdoor.” 

The knife-grinder, having tossed ofl a glass 
of brandy, and with his pipe in his mouth, 
proceeded to ascend the ladder ; and raising the 
trap" at the top, he introduced himself into a 
room the blackened walls and naked appearance 
of which were dimly shown by the light of a 
candle. The whole furniture of the chamber 
consisted of but a table and a couple of chairs : 
and it was at this table and in one of those 
chairs that old Jeremy was seated. 

He was a man of about seventy years of age, 
without a tooth in his head, and with bleared 
eyes that added to the hideousness of his pale, 
shrivelled, wrinkled features. He was dressed 
in a seedy suit of black, ftnd wore a white cravat 
— thus having the appearance of a decayed 
undertaker. 

Previous to the knife-grinder’s entrance into 
this chambei’, old Jeremy was busily employed 
in examining some watches, rings, snuff- 
boxes, and other articles of jewellery, all of 
which were spread out upon the table. These, 
in fact, were the fruits of the predatory skill of 
the men and women down stairs ; — and old 
Jeremy, who usually visited the dark crib once 
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a week for the purpose, was putting a value 
upon the various articles. In plainer terms, he 
was a notorious “ fence,” or receiver of stolen 
goods : and. he was now testing the gold bj 
means of a chemical fluid, and marking upon 
a slip of paper the prices at which he pro- 
posed to purchase the jewels. 

' Put when Tibby Blades lifted the trap-door, 
old Jeremy flung his handkerchief over the 
articles— not because he feared an intruder, 
but through a habit of precaution that was 
natural to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TUB DARK CRIB. 

Almost immediately after the knife-grinder 
had ascended the ladder to the room above, 
another knock was heard at the street dooi 
of the house: and the landlord hastened to 
answer the summons. 

-“ Who’s there?” he demanded. 

“Dan’cl Coffin,” was the immediate response: 
and the words were followed by a low and 
peculiar whistle. . 

“ All right,” said Bencull in a satisfactory 
tone : and opening the door, the Hangman 
entered the place. 

“Well, Dan’el, how are you to-night?’ inquir- 
ed the landlord. 

“ Oh ! hearty as a buck. Any company? 

“Yes— a few. Fub walk in.” 

Then, having secured the door, Pencull light- 
ed the way into the back room, .where Daniel 
Coffin the Hangman was received with an 
enthusiastic welcome on the part of the men 
and women assembled there. Indeed, as he 
stood in the middle of the room with liis hat 
perched somewhat jauntily upon his head, — 
and as he surveyed the company to see who 
were present, and tapped his leg with a stick 
which he carried in his Hand, — he seemed to 
all intents and purposes a fitting hero for the 
worship of such a group. 

“Well, and how are you all, my pals?” he 
exclaimed, throwing himself upon a chair, and 
then 'coolly tossing off a glassj of brandy which 
stood oil the side of the table hear him. 

.“ All right, Mr. Coffin,” answered one of the 
women.' “Old Jeremy’s up-stairs. You know 
it’s his night to be here ”- 

“That’s just why I’ve come down to the 
Island now,” observed the Hangman. . “ I want 
to. see him about some particular business. Is 
he up-stairs?” _ ' . _ * 

“ Yes — but there’s • a chap with him,” said 
Bencull. 

“Oh ! well — I can wait awhile — I’m in no 
hurry — ’specially in such sweet company,” he 
added, with a grin at the women, who laughed 
amazingly at the compliment. 


“ I'dare sa,y the knife-grinder won’t be long,” 
remarked Bencull. 

“The knife-grinder!” exclaimed the Hang- 
man, catching at the name : for he remembered 
what John the footman had told him relative 
to a worthy of that description, at the King's 
Arms, Richmond, on the preceding night. 

“Yes: do you know any think of him?’ in- 
quired Bencull, all his former suspicions instant- 
aneously aroused again. 

“Nothing bad," at all events,”. returned 
Daniel Coffin : “ on the contrary, if it’s the same 
that I mean, he must be a deuced good kind 
of a chap. But from what I was told, I don't 
think it is the same, because tbe one I’m speak- 
ing of is wanted in London by tbe beaks 

“ And so is this feller,” exclaimed Bencull. 
She said so to me when he fust entered the 
crib just now. He says Larry Sampson has 
got a warrant out against him; but lie’s blowed 
if be won't give Larry an inch or two of cold 
steel afore he’d be lugged off to quod by any 
such sneaking willain.” 

“ Such a chap, then, would be a welcome 
recruit for our band,” observed Coffin the 
Hangman. “ I wonder what lie’s up to with 
old Jeremy ? May be something in which we 
could lend him a little help, and of course go 
snacks.” 

“Why don’t you step up-stairs and see if 
there’s any way of insinuating yourself.into.the 
confidence of this Tibby Blades?” inquired 
Bencull. 

“ So I will,” returned Daniel the Hangman : 
and he ascended the ladder accordingly. 

Raising the trap-door a little and somewhat 
cautiously, he beheld the knife-grinder and 
old Jeremy sitting very close to each other 
and leaning forward so that there was not an 
interval of more than three inches between 
the soot-begrimed countenance of the former 
and the thin pointed nose of the latter. They 
were evidently in deep discourse upon some 
absorbing topic ; so much so, that they did 
not immediately notice the raising of the trap- 
door. 

“ May I come up ?” asked the Hangman : 

“ or is it anything very particular ?” 

“Oil! dear, dear— how you’ve startled me, 
Daniel !” exclaimed Jeremy, in a nervous, 
trembling voice. “ But come up, my kind and 
excellent friend,” lie continued, assuming a 
bland and coaxing tone : “ come up, my dear 
Daniel.- You’re the very person. I wanted to 
see : and indeed I was just mentioning your 
name in the most affectionate terms to my 
new acquaintance here.” . _ . 

“Mr. Tibby Blades, I understand,” said 
Coffin, is he went up the remaining steps of 
the ladder and closed the trap behind him. 
« They told me dow'n stairs who . it was 
' you’d -got -with you. But I haven t had the 
pleasure of meeting him before : although I’d 
heard of him.” . 

“ Heard of me !” exclaimed the knife-grmder. 
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“ And yet I haven’t made myself very ’torious 
in the world yet awhile.” 

“ Wasn’t yon at Richmond yesterday after- 
noon, or evening?” inquired the Hangman. 
“Come - you needn’t hesitate about answering 
— old Jeremy here will tell you I’m all right. 

“ He’s already told me so,” observed the knife- 
grinder ; “and therefore I needn’t hesitate to 
say I was at Richmond for an hour or so ” 

“ Enough, my tulip ?” ejaculated Jack Ketch. 
“ Come, tip us your daddlc, and we’ll be pals. 
I like the look of you, although ” 

“ Although I'm rayther blackish and sooty — 
eh ?” cried Tibby Blades, with a loud laugh. 
“ Hah ! hah ! hah ! hah !” 

“ He ! he ! he 1” was the faint and tremulous 
chuckle, or rather cackle of old Jeremy. “ You 
see, Mr. Blades, we’re a merry set — a set of 
merry dogs, I can assure you. We can laugh 
at anything and anybody —he ! he 1 he ! and 
here is my dear kind friend Daniel Collin, who 
knows I love him as well as if he was my own 
son,” continued the ancient fence, in a whining, 
canting, snivelling tone of wretched hypocrisy, 
— “and he’ll tell you, Mr. Blades, that I’m a 
worthy old soul— a sort of father to a good 
many persons who couldn’t do very well 
without me ” 

“Hold your precious humbugging tongue, 
you old fool,” growled the Hangman, savagely. 
“ I dare say our new friend Blades knows all 
about you ; or else he wouldn’t have come hunt- 
ing you out in Bencull’s crib.” 

“ No — but he doesn’t know all about me, 
though,” shrieked the old man in a shrill voice: 
“and what I want is that, lie should know more 
about me than he does. Now, my dear kind 
Daniel, do tell Mr. Blades the truth : tell him 
that I never have anything to do with bur- 
glaries, highway robberies, or pocket-pickings ; 
but that I am a moral man — a church-going 
man — a man who subscribes to charities and 
does a thousand little benevolent things in a 
quiet way.” 

“ Aye — all your benevolence is snug enough, 
I’ll be bound, Jeremy,” exclaimed the Hang- 
man : then turning towards the knife-grinder, 
he said, “You never in all your life saw such 
a snivelling, sneaking, blarneying, whining, 
coaxing old fool as this Jeremy Humpage. 
He’s constantly endeavouring to persuade him- 
self and others that he’s not a regular fence 
who buys stolen goods, but a philanthropist 
who gives poor devils a good price for the 
scrapings of the gutters, the. searchings of the 
sewers, and the rakings of the dunghills. If 
you even took him a chest of plate that cost a 
thousand guineas, he wouldn’t seem to suspect 
for an instant that it was stolen : he’d ask you 
what nobleman or gentleman was in difficulties 
and had sent you to dispose of the property,. 
Why, even I’am an honest man in old Jeremy’s 
calculation,” added Coffin, with a grim smile. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Humpage — for 
such was Jeremy’s surname: “I never have 


anything to do with rogues and rascals. \ 
don’t want to fall out with the authorities an<v 
have the constables set in chase of me : I 
don’t choose to know a single thing that’s 
going on, unless it’s all right and straightfor- 
ward. I never look behind the scenes, Mr. 
Blades — never, never. The men and the wo- 
men down stairs are all poor creatures who pick 
up little things in the gutters and on the dung- 
hills, and bring them to me to buy !” 

“ Yes — such pretty things as watches, snuff- 
boxes, rings, and gold chains,” observed the 
Hangman, with a sarcastic lear. “ They’re 
plentiful enough in London: it isn’t however 
in the gutters, on the dunghills, and in the 
sewers they’re found — but in the pockets,' 
round the necks, and on the fingers of gentle- 
men and ladies.” 

“ Well, well— it may be,” said old Jeremy, in 
a querulous voice and with nervous manner. 
“ But recollect this, my dear friend Mr. Blades 
— for good friends we shall no doubt become — 
recollect, I say, that T atn no associate of bad 
characters — I have nothing to do with them. 1 
am a man of reputation — buying and selling in 
a legitimate manner ; and if T come down 
occasionally to my kind friend, Mr, Bencull’s 
house ” 

“Once a week at least, old fellow,” ejaculated 
the Hangman. 

“ You see how jocular he is, Mr. Blades,” 
said Humpage; “so full of life and spirits ! j 
Well, I look upon him as a son ” 

“ You crafty, hypocritical, lying old vaga- 
bond,” interrupted Daniel Collin, — “you know 
you hate me as the devil does holy water. But 
you’re obliged to keep friends with me — and so 
am I with you, unfortunately. I wish, how- 
ever, you would leave off this canting, droning, 
wheedling style of your’s and speak out like a 
man. But that you’ll never do. Y r ou and I 
have known each other a many years now — 
and you’ve always been the same.” 

“ So have you, my dear Daniel,” returned 
Humpage, with an air of bland ingenuousness ; 
— “always the same jovial, waggish, good-natur- 
ed fellow.” 

“Good-natured indeed 1" growled the Hang- 
man, looking about as well pleased as an angry 
bull-dog. “ Precious good-natured, no doubt, 
not to have knocked you on the head long ago.” 

“That would never do, my dear kind friend,” 
said Humpage, with another cackling laugh, 
as if he thought the Hangman was only joking. 
“ If anythnig happened to me, Daniel, what 
would you do when you found a handsome gold 
watch in the street, or a splendid snuff-box 
lying in some deserted corner? No one would 
use you so well as I do. And when 
too, some nobleman or gentleman trusted you 
with a plate-chest to dispose of — or a lady gave 
you her diamonds to sell for her ” 

“ Hark at the old fool !” ejaculated Jack 
Ketch, in deep disgust. “ He knows as well as 
possible that he never bought a watch or a 
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snuff-box of me in all his life that wasn't stolen 
—and that he never melted down a single 
niece of plate that- wasn’t the produce of a 
burglary.” 

“ Was there ever a man so fond of a joke as 
my dear friend Han Coflin ?” cried old Jeremy, 
chuckling again. “ But I was going to' tell 
you, Mr. Blades, when he interrupted me just 
now,” continued the fence, addressing himself 
to the knife-grinder, — “ that if I come occasion- 
ally to my old friend Bencull’s very respect- 
able and well-conducted lodging-house, it is only 
to save such -poor creatures as those down stairs 
the trouble of coming tome at my own abode 


ill Whitechapel. I look upon them all as nr. 
own children, and love them as dear . v— 

“ Curse this nonsense !” ejaculated the Hang- 
man, stamping his foot upon the. floor -mth 
impatience. “ You’re enough to drive one mad 
with vour hypocritical, earncying trash.’ . . 

“ jjon’t be nngrv. mv excellent friend don t 
be angrv,” said IHimpage. I only wanted our 
new friend Mr. Blades, to know what sort o» a 

person I am ” . 

“Well — and now lie’ll take your word i<t it, , 
interrupted Jack Ketch. “ < 'ynm-w.. vc had: 
enough of blnrnev and gammon : anu tocte.orc | 
let’s see if we can’t talk rationally wv a few. 
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minutes. In the first place, am I one too many 
here? Because, if so, I’ll step down stairs 

again ” ' . .... 

“ Not a bit of it — not a bit of it."’ cried old 
Jeremy Humpage. 

“Well, then— I’ll stop,” continued the Hang- 
man. “ And now tell me, yOu ancient hypocrite, 
w'hat you wanted to see me for, and why you 
was mentioning my name in such friendly terms 
just at the very moment that I came up ?” - . 

“The fact is,” returned Jeremy, now lowering- 
his voice to a whisper, “our new friend here, 
Mr. Tibby Blades— and a very pretty name it 
is, too— happened to hear my name mentioned 
at Miss Scratcliem’s highly respectable lodging- 

house in Whitechapel ” 

“Polly Scratchem’s flash crib— eh ?” exclaimed 
the Hangman. “ Well— go on. I suppose our 
friend Blades,” he added, glancing towards the 
knife-grinder, “ heard that you was a precious 
old fence ” 

A fair-dealing purchaser of miscellaneous 
goods, you mean,” said J eremy. “ And so, as 
our new friend Blades expects to have a few 
things to dispose of in the course of next week, 
and as he wants to leave town the first thing to- 
morrow morning, he thought he had better see 
me without delay. Is it not so, my dear Mr. 

Blades?” , , , 

“ That’s right enough,” answered the knife- 
grinder. “ And when I’d explained myself to 
you, you said that if I wanted any assistance in 
moving the few things I spoke of, you could re- 
commend me to Mr. Dauiel Coffin as a indivi- 
dual you’d knowed and esteemed for many 
years.” 

“ Now- : I understand, exc. aimed the Hang- 
1 , then, taking Tibby Blades by the button- 


man, q — — ■ t 

hole and looking him significantly m the face, 
he said, “Is there really anything to be done 
anj’where ? — and do you want a pal in the 

matter?'’ . 

“ Don’t discuss your schemes in my presence! 
cried old Jeremy. “I’ve introduced you to 
each other— and that’s enough. Go and talk 
elsewhere, like dear good creatures as you 
are.” 

“ Well, well— you needn’t mind us— we shan t 
be many minutes,” observed the Hangman. 
“ And I want to say something to you presently, 
old Jeremy — something that will make, your 
precious toothless mouth water, I know. ” 

“ Always joking— always joking !” chuckled 
Humpage : but as the Hangman drew the knife- 
grinder aside into a corner, a scowl of diabolical 
malignity passed over the countenance of the 
ancient fence. 

“ Now, my fine fellow',” -whispered the Hang 
man to Tibby Blades, “ I’m a person of few 
words— and I hate such wretched drivelling 
and loathsome nonsense as' that old impostor 
has been indulging in. Of course yo.u see 
.through him as well as I do. But enough of 
that. I told you just now that I like your 
looks : what ‘l ought to have said was that I 


.like w’hat I’ve heard of you — because as foi\j 
your looks, you’ll excuse me for saying that 
they, I’escarcely distinguishable through tin' 
grime and soot.” . 

“ And what have you heard of me ?” inquired 
Tibby Blades. 

. “ That you’re one of the right sort," was the 
immediate answer. “So, in a few’ w’ords, if 
you’ve anything in- hand where you vrant the 
aid of a staunch comrade, I’m your man.” 

“The truth is,” said the knife-grinder, I 
know of a job that can be done nice and safe 

down in. the country somewhere 

“ Is it a crack ?” demanded the Hangman, 
thus figuratively inquiring whether the affair 
alluded to w r as an intended burglary.. . 

“No — a post-chaise robbery,” rejoined the 
knife-grinder. “The gentleman to be rc-obed 
is.- now’ in town : his butler and me are on a 
tolerable good understanding, together— and 
that’s how I’ve got my information. Last even- 
ing, as I was leaving Richmond, I met this 
here butler who w r as a - pleasuring down there 
for the day ; and lie told me,as bow his master 
will leave London one day next week in a post- 
chaise, and with a trunk full of new plate and 
all kinds of jewellery and trinkets -for his 
family.” 

“ Ah ! by the gibbet and halter ! tins will be 
good pickings,” said the Hangman. ‘ So I 
suppose that on receving this information fiom 
your friend tlie butler, you returned to 

London ” _ , , 

‘‘ Yes— although I’m wanted by the runners, 
answered the knife-grinder. “ Having heard 
old Jeremy Ilumpage’s name mentioned at 
Polh’ Scratchem’s, I thought of making it all 
right witli him beforehand, to receive the 
property and toss it into his melting-pot the 
instant I get it up to London — 

“ Moving the goods, as he calls it, observed 
the Hangman, with a grim smile. “Well— go 




on 


“ I’ve nothing more to say — only that Polly 
Scratchem told me w’here Humpage lived m 
Whitechapel, and on going to his house I found 
he wasn’t at home ; so I w’ent back to. 1 oily , 
and then she recollected where it was his night 
to be - and knowing she could trust me, although 
I’m somew’liat of a stranger to tlie flash coves in 
London, she whispered that I should find him 

at the Polly Bridges.” * ' . 

“ Well — and he has agreed to receive the pro- 
perty, supposing the affair comes off?” said the 

Hangman, inquiringly. , ,, 

“ In his humbugging fashion, answered tlie 
knife-grinder, “ he has told me that if so be any 
nobleman or gentleman sends me to his house 
with certain goods to dispose of, he won t 'make 
no bones of buying ’em off-hand, bo that 
point’s as good as settled. To-morrow I m on 

* In tlie days of which we are writing-^ 
namely, thirty six years ago- Jacobs Island 
was generally known as “The Folly Bridges. 
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into the country— ’cos why, London is rayther 
too hot to hold me : but on Monday I shall 
come up again to meet my friend the butler — 
and then he’ll let me know the exact day and 
hour when his master intends to start for 
home.” 

“ You’ll want some one to help you, Tibby,” 
observed the Hangman. 

“To be sure — and you shall go snacks with 
me in the business,” was the immediate answer. 
“ I'll see you again next Monday, either here or 
wherever you like.” 

“ At ni) r place in Fleet Lane,” said Jack 
Ketch. “Of course old Jeremy has told you 
who I am— Dan’el Coffin— public executioner- 
cheap barbel’ — and all that sort of thing.” 

“ L twig, my fine feller,” returned Tibby 
Blades. 

“ Then we’ve nothing more to say at present,” 
- observed the Hangman. You can step down 
stairs and blow a cloud, while I just transact a 
little private business with old Jeremy Hump- 
age - and then I’ll join you. I suppose you 
ain't in a hurry to be off for an hour or so ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” responded the knife- 
grinder. “ On the contrary, I should like to 
have a little chat with you, so as to make us 
better acquainted— partickler as were going to 
do business together.” 

“ Well, I'll join you and the others down 
below in a few minutes,” said the Hangman. 

Tibby Blades accordingly returned to the 
lower room, while Daniel Coffin remained 
behind to discourse with old Jeremy. 


CHAPTER NXIY 

THE COMPANY AT THE HARK CP.IT!. 

The knife-grinder, on resuming his seat at the 
table amongst the rogues and vile women assem- 
bled there, lighted his pipe — ordered more 
brandy — and proceeded to indulge in more 
scrutinizing survey of the company than he had 
previously been enabled to make. 

There was one hideous-looking man, with his 
nose smashed flat to his face, so that he resem- 
bled a being with a death’s head. He had a 
black eye and a handkerchief tied over his 
forehead — which did not improve his appear- 
ance. He was a Swag Chovey Bloak, or marine- 
store dealer, — a fence on a small scale, and was 
accustomed to sell to old Jeremy any articles of 
value which he purchased from the thieves or 
pick-poekets ' in immediate connexion with 
himself. 

There were two fellows, each with a black 
patch over one eye, although the optics thus 
concealed were perfect from injury as those 
which were left uncovered. But one pretended 
to be an old soldier, declaring that he had lost 
an eye in the wars : and he was called Bob the 
Durrynaeker, alias the Beggar. The other was 


a Mushroom Faker, or fellow who went about 
with umbrellas to mend : and the black patch 
was now a part of some new disguise which he 
had recently assumed. 

There was a very pale-faced man, dressed in 
seedy black, and having an appearance of shab- 
by respectability. He looked like a decayed 
tradesman — one who had seen better days ; and 
by dint of practice, he had subdued and plasti- 
cised his countenance into an expression of 
profoundly sanctimonious melanchoty. He was 
a regular Highflyer of Fakements, or Begging- 
letter Impostor : and he kept his cheeks pale, 
thin, and emaciated by drinking a bottle of Mr. 
Beneull’s vitriolised gin everv night of his 
life. 

Another of the delectable company present 
was a jovial good-humoured looking man, with 
the crown of his white hat hanging half off. 
He was a buttoner, or timble-rig professional, 
and was remarkably ready with all that coarse 
wit and slang humour which fellows of his class 
deal in so glibly for the purpose of attracting 
dupes at fairs and races, and keeping them 
amused when they are once so attracted. 

The women were young — coarse in appear- 
ance, and disgusting alike in conduct and speech. 
Their persons were very much exposed, and 
they encouraged the freedoms which their male 
companions took with them. They belonged 
to the lowest class of unfortunate women who 
infest the vilest neighbourhoods of the metro- 
polis. 

As a matter of course, all these persons were 
thieves, with the exception of the marine-store 
dealer, who was only the recipient of stolen 
goods and a sort of agent for old Jeremy 
Humpage. The “old soldier” was one of the 
sturdiest and most obtrusive beggars in the 
metropolis ; and . while following a gentleman 
or lady with hilumportunities, he was remark- 
ably dexterous in easing the former of a snuff- 
box or handkerchief, and the latter of a reti- 
cule — or either of them of a purse. The um- 
brella-mender was won t to knock at front-doors 
and induce the servants to go and inquire “ if 
anything was wanting to be done in his little 
way’ — and while left alone for a moment, he 
would walk off with a hat, cloak, or umbrella 
from the hall. Or else he would go down area- 
steps, or round to back doors, and frequently 
find opportunities of decamping with the plate 
that might be left about on kitchen-tables or 
dressers. The same system was practised by 
the begging-letter impostor, who was even 
enabled at times to introduce himself into the 
parlours of charitable people and secrete a 
watch, a mantel-ornament, or other article of 
value about his person. 

The thimble-rigger was accustomed to “ work j 
with mobs,” or accomplices, who hustled and 
robbed the unfortunate dupes attracted to the 
itinerant gambling table ; and it generally fell 
to his lot to dispose of the “frisked swag,” or 
booty. Hence his presence at the dark crib on^ 
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the nights when old Jeremy was wont to 
visit it. 

The women not only pursued their loathsome 
trade in the usual manner, hut also enticed 
drunken and unwary persons to the dark crib or 
other infamous houses at Polly's Bridges ; and 
there the victims were plundered of all they 
had about them worth taking. Sometimes they 
were cruelly maltreated and from time to 
time that "dreadful neighbourhood became the 
scene of deeds of still blacker dye and more 
appalling magnitude. 

The knife-grinder was seated on a three-leg- 
ged stool ; and with his soot-begrimed counten- 
ance, his ragged hair, his dirty garments, and 
the short pipe in his mouth, he looked a char- 
acter perfectly fitted to he in such a place and 
in such company. Mr. Bcncull’s bull-dog — a 
savage brute, answering to the name of 
Throtler— sate under the table;— and every 
time a foot accidentally kicked against him, or 
trod on his tail, lie sent forth a ferocious grow] 
that rumbled through the crazy building. 

But let us now listen to some of the discourse 
which took place in that room where the guests 
were assembled. 

“ I say. Bob,” exclaimed the begging-letter im- 
postor, addressing himself to the Durrynacker, 
“ what’s become of Teddy Limbc-r again ?” 

“ Teddy Limber was like to get into trouble 
t'other day, and so he’s speeled from his old 
crib,” was the reply. “I’ll tell you how.it was. 
He’d tied up prigging and taken to faking the 
sinkers. Larry Sampson found him out, and went 
to liis crib up in the Holy Land. Larry enters 
the place, with a couple of runners, and insists 
on making a search. But for a long time it was 
no go ; and Teddy Limber stood by laughing. 
At length Larry moves the bedstead and ex- 
amines the floor. Then Teddy’s face begins fo 
darken ; and Larry sees he’s on the right scent. 
So he pokes about; and in the corner, just under 
where one of the legs of the bedstead had stood, 
he takes up a hit of the flouring, about a couple 
of inches square— just big enough to put the 
hand in. Then he feels a string, and he draws 
up a worsted stocking containing a lot . of 
gammy cases, half-cases, cooters, pegs, and snids. 
So when Teddy sees that he’s twigged, he 
rushes to the door— give?, a right-hander to one 
of Larry’s men, and a left hander to t’other— 
knocks *‘em both down — rushes out — and bolts 
the door on 'em. Lirrv was betwixt the bed- 
stead and the wall at the time, aud couldn’t get 
out quick enough to help his chaps or seize hold 
of Teddy. So Teddy gets clear off as eoeum as 
you please.”* 


* Speeled- cut and run, Tied up prigging— 
given up thieving. Faking the sinkers— making 
base money. Holy Land— St. Giles’s. Gammy 

spurious. Cases — crowns. Half-cases — luilf- 

crowns. Cooters— sovereigns. Pegs— shillings. 
Snids— sixpences. Cocum— clever. 
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“And what’s become of Teddy now ?” inquir- 
ed one of the women, who laughed more heartily 
than their male companions at this anecdote. t 

“Not knowing, can’t say,” the Duvryr., losers 
response. “ But I was going to tell you how 
Larry Sampson went on to find that Teddy | 
had a false mantel-piece in his crib ; and when 
the mantel was taken away, a lot of Teddy’s | 
traps was discovered in a great recess in the wall j 
— such as the dies, the metal, the melting-pots, | 
and other things used in faking the sinkers. 
And in the stocking that contained the sinkers, 
was a bit of paper with Teddy’s own written 
instructions how to make the bright coin look 
dull and sil very -like : so it’s quite clear that 
Teddy laid an order for the sinkers and was go- 
ing to deliver them just about the time Larry 
Sampson pounced down upon him.” 

“And what did the receipt say ?” asked the 
woman who had before spoken. 

“"Why, the process seems quite a new’uu : 
but J saw it tried yesterday by Watty Sparkes, 
and it answers capital. Yon must put the coin 
on a hot iron ; and when tiie colour begins to 
change, clap it in a bag of bran and shake it 
well"; then pass it through a bit of cheese, 
and wipe it clean with a coarse towel. But 
it imisn’l be rubbed much.” 

“ Well, that's simple enow,” observed the 
knife-grinder, refilling his pipe. And so Watty 
Sparkes is in that line, eh ’! I thought he was 
out in the country crocusing along with Patty 
Finks who does the dookin.”* 

“ So he was,'’ answered the Durrynacker : 
“ but lie’s come back, along with Patty— and 
now they’re in business as sinker- fakers some- 
where over in Shadwell. But I. say, old 
Swag Chovey Btoak,” exclaimed Bob the 
Beggar, turning towards the marine-store 
dealer, “ how the devil come you with that 
black eye and with your head tied up in that 
fashion V 

“Why, in consequence of that very Teddy 
Limber you’ve been talking about,” was the 
gruff and sulky answer : “ so you see I can give 
another chapter in his history if I like.” 

“Well, and won’t you like V asked one of the 
women, coaxingly. 

“ Oh ! if it’s to please you, I will,” returned 
the marine-store dealer, somewhat molified by 
this bland appeal. “You must know, then, 
that when Teddy escaped from, his crib up in 
the Holy Land, as the Durrynacker has told 
you, he* come right away to my house in St. 
George’s Fields. I took him in, and put him 
up safe in the front room first floor, amongst all 
the rags, bones, bottles, and old iron. Well, 
it seems that Larry Sampson traced him out, 
and came with his people to take him. It was 
late at night — ana they knocked at the street 


•- * Crocusing— travelling about the country 
selling soap and quack-medicines. Dooking — 
fortune-telling. 
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door. I was sitting smoking a pipe and drink- 
ing a drop of blue ruin with Teddy, wlien we 
heard the knock. We suspected what it was ; 
-—and so I opened the window and asked who 
was there and what they wanted. Larry said 
lie must coine in. I told him no one he could 
possibly want was there ; but he said that was 
no business of mine. ‘ Ivcep him talking ci 
minute ,' says Teddy, in a whisper to me ; ‘ and 
HI get out on the leads.’ For of course Teddy 
knew that Sampson had posted some of his 
men at the back of the house ; or else he would 
not have been such a fool as to come and raise 
an alarm at the front door. But all in a 
moment Larry Sampson begins to push away at 
the front door to force it open ; and while I was 
leaning out of the window blackguarding him 
for breaking into an Englishman’s house, which 
is his castle, lo and behold, I lost my balance 
and pitched out into the street.’ 

At this stage of the narrative, the Buttoncr, 
or thimble-rig professional, gave vent to an 
ejaculation of surprise, accompanied by an oath : 
but when the looks of all present were turned 
upon him as if seeking an explanation, he hastily 
bade the marine-store dealer proceed, observing 
that he would explain afterwards. 

“ Well,” continued the Swag Chovey Bloalc, “ I 
must do Larry Sampson the justice to say, much 
as I hate him as a cursed thief-taker, that he 
and his men instantly left off pushing at the 
door and hastened to pick me up ; and this gave 
Teddy Limber time to get safe away over the 
roofs of the houses. The fall deuced near killed 
rue : but it hasn’t quite, however,” added the 
man with a ghastly smile. 

“ So your misfortune was Teddy’s salvation,’ 
observed the knife-grinder, who appeared to 
enjoy the anecdote amazingly. 

“ Well, this is the rumifiest lark I ever knew 
in all my life,” exclaimed the Button er : “and 
that’s what made me sing out as I did just nctw, 
because I’ve heard the story before about the 
pitching out of the winder. But is Teddy 
Limber a tall, thin, shambling feller, with 
precious long arms and legs ? ’ 

“ Just so,” returned the Durrynacker. “ lie 
reminds one of a gilbet pie — all wings and 

legs-” 

“ Then by Jingo it is the same!” cried the 
Buttoner. “The rascal— I’ll pay him out !” 

“ What has he done ?" asked several voices. 

“ He stunned me of my regulars,” replied the 


" Jie stunneu niu ui mv icuuuuo, wav w ~ > .. 

indignant tlitaWe-rigger : “and. I'll tell 


ho wit was. I was down at Chatham on Sa_,^ v 
day, and there was a fair there. Well, jt/wbs 
working the tiddly wink with' a mob, wnpK fy, 
feller comes up and gets into conversation. I 
saw he was a leary chap, and thought he'd 
as a pal. So we went to a publie-housejMEKl- 
some drink, and talked matters over. Hotjglck 
me bow he’d bolted from London ; and houPu. 
friend of his’n bad pitched out of the winder 
while blarneying with the runners. So I was 
took with him ; and he agreed to work with 


mj’ mob. We went back into the fair and set 
up the table. * Now,' says I, as the yokels and 
flats gathered round, 4 here’s von, two, and three; 
the fairest game that ever you see. The royal 
game of tiddlywink, paytronised by their Majes- 
ties, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and all the nobility and gentry. Here 
you are : now's your time and noio's your opportu- 
nity. Them as doesn't bet can't win ; and them 
as docs bet is sure to lose. Von, two, three — the 
fashionable game of tiddlywink , now in wogue at 
all the first houses in the land!” — Well, I was 
a-going on at this rate, when a regular yokel 
chucks down a guinea, swearing he’d tell under 
which- thimble the little pea was. ‘ Von, two, 
three,” says I ; 4 them as uses their eyes, must see. 
Four, five, six: here's the little pea capering 
about like bricks. Seven, eight, nine : the game 
shall be mine. Now, sir, yow can't tell under 
which thumble is the little pea.— 4 This von,' says 
the yokel, pinting to a thimble.— 4 No it isn't,' 
says' 1 : 1 the little pea, here he be,’ And I lifted 
up another thimble. Then bang went the flat’s 
hat over his eyes - my mobs-men bustled him — 
and away I seampared with the tiddlywink- 
table, while Teddy Limber (although I didn’t 
know bis name then) frisked the yokel of his 
yack and skin. Ail was confusion in the crowd : 
but we every one of the party managed to get 
safe off. Well, me and my pals met presently 
at the public-house where we’d agreed to meet : 
but Teddy Limber never come near the place 
at all. We waited for him a long time ; and 
then one of us went out to see if he’d been 
lumbered. But no such tiling. He had cut and 
run— and we never heard or saw an}- more of 
him.”* 

“ Shameful !” ejaculated several voices. 

“ To bounce you out of your regulars !” cried 
the women, even more indignant than the 
men. 

At this moment the trap-door opened— and 
Daniel Cofiin the Hangman descended the 
ladder from the room above. Almost at the 
same time Mr. Beucnll, who bad been engaged 
in another part of his little establishment, 
rejoined the company : but it was evident 
from liis appearance that he had been indulg 
ing in copious libations. His hat was cooked 
over his right ear — and ho carried a bottle in 
his hand : but, seating himself next to the 
Swiiw Chovey Bloak, lie assumed that air of 
~ ~ ” ’ wisdom which 

put on in order 


Stun^ietljmie of my regulars— cheated me 
of my shaft «f the booty. Working the tiddly- 
Lwink^m&g the thimble-rig. With a mob 
-Several confederates. Leary— sharp, 
’\\*id^wake. Yokels— countrymen. Frisked— 
robbed. Yack and skin— watch and purse. 
Lumbered— taken into custody. 
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“ We’ll drink the health of our new friend 
what’s his-name,” hiccoughed forth Mr. Benculi, 
as he grasped the bottle in one hand and a little 
pewter measure in the other. 

“ With all my heart,”' said the Hangman, 
filling a glass 'and holding it up. “May he 
never want a fooney to flash in a boozing-ken ; 
nor ever pad the hoof or flare in tats for want 
of the long-tailed linhips to buy nibsome- 
toggery.”* 

This toast was drunk with uproarious ap- 
plause, in the excitement of which Mr. Benculi 
tumbled from his seat and rolled on the floor. 
This incident added to the prevailing mirth ; 
and when it had somewhat subsided and the 
landlord had picked himself up again, Tibby 
Blades acknowledged the honour which had been 
done him in a “neat speech” that showed his 
erudition with regard to the flash language. 

The Hangman now stated that Jeremy 11 urn- 
page was ready up-stairs to receive those who 
had any bargains in hand with him ; and all 
present save Daniel Collin himself, the knife- 
grinder, and Benculi, ascended the ladder to 
receive the amounts which the old fence was 
inclined to offer for the various articles submitted 
to his appraisement. A great deal of haggling, 
abuse, recrimination, and quarrelling ensued : 
but the miserable wretches, who were all at the 
mercy of the ancient villain, ultimately complied 
to accept his terms and having received about 
one-tenth part of the value of the stolen goods, 
the}’ retraced their stops down tin. 1 ladder into 
the lower room. 

Old Jeremy and the SwagChovey Bloak soon 
afterwards quitted the house together ; and 
those who remained behind called for more 
liquor, vowing that they would enjoy thcm- 
sel t ss. 

Presently a knock was heard at the street- 
door of the house : and Benculi staggered along 
the passage with a light in his hand to answer 
the summons. Some whispering took place— a 
female voice was heard in conversation with 
Benculi- — and then the street-door was closed 
and the door of the front room opened, evidently 
to admit new-comers. 

“ "Who the deuce can they be ?” said the 
Hangman. 

But scarcely had he made this remark, when 
Benculi returned to the room, looking more 
mysteriously knowing in hist inebriation than 
ever. 


* May he never want a guinea to sport in a 
public-house ; nor ever go without shoes or 
appear in rags tor want of large Bank-notes to 
buy good clothes. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Til K YOUNG I.ADT. 

“ Wkll, what is it ?” demanded Jack Ketch and I 
the women, all as it were in one breatn. • j 

“ .Such a pretty gal— such a sweet little 
creatur’ 1” said Benculi, in a low tone and with 
sapient look. “ Quite a innocent, too !” I 

“ Who the devil are you talking about ?”, 
asked the Hangman, impatiently — for his 
curiosity was excited. 1 

“Why, Nell Hibson has picked up a young 
lady who’s lost hei way and seems in great dis- 
tress,” returned Benculi ; — “ not distress in 
monev-matters, T don’t mean — ’cos why, she’s 
well dressed and has got a well filled pir.ac in 
her pocket. But she’s in what’s called 
distress of mind. I think she must have 
run away from her parents, or somethink 
of the sort. At all events, Nell Ginson 
has got her in tow, and has evidently 
crammed her well with all kinds of gammon. 
But if one of you gals will go into the other 
room and pretend to he Nell's sister, you can 
stay there a little while with the young lady, 
and let Nell come to us for a few minutes just 
to tell us all about it.” 

“ I’ll go,” exclaimed one of the women, start- 
ing from her seat : then, snatching up a rag of 
a shawl from a corner and throwing it over her 
shoulders, she covered her hitherto much-ex- 
posed bosom, saying, “ f mustn’t frighten the 
young lady any how. On the contrary, I’ll look 
as modest and demure as if I was at a christen- 
ing. But what am 1 to tell her ?” 

“Why, that this is a respectable house, 
though a humble one— and that it’s kept by 
honest though poor people,” answered Benculi, 
his speech being interrupted by sundry 
drunken hiccoughs. “ You must pass oil’ as 
Nell’s sister, and make believe that you live 
here with your parents. Do anythink so as 
you don’t frighten the gal : and mind if she 
does get alarmed, that she don’t slip out of the 
house. The front door is chained and bolted, 
but not locked.” 

“I'll play my part well, you may X’est assur- 
ed,” said the young woman : and assuming as 
quiet a demeanour as she could possibly put on, 
she quitted the room. 

In a few minutes Nell Gibson made her ap- 
pearance. She was a fine, tall, well-grown girl, 
about nineteen years of age ; .and though steep- 
ed to the lips in profligacy, she nevertheless 
had sufficient outward appearance of respect- 
ability to deceive an unwary person, especially 
an inexperienced young creature of • her own 
sek, relative to her true character. She was 
neatly dressed — and there was little of 
that brazen-faced impudence and loathsome 
wanlonness in her looks « Inch characteris- 
ed the other females whom we' have already 
described at the dark crib. Indeed, she was 
altogether one of the most artful, designing, and 
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dangerous woman of her class ; and, as if no 
pliase in the infamy of her pursuits should be 
wanting, she not only enticed unsuspecting men 
to the abominable houses which she frequented, 
but also young and artless girls whom she 
delighted to train in the paths which lead to 
destruction. 

Such was the female who now received a hearty 
welcome from the Hangman and the other per- 
1 sons present with whom she was acquainted. 
Indeed, she knew them all full well, with the 
exception of Tibby Blades the knife-grinder — 
although he assured her that she was no 
stranger to him, at least personally, inasmuch 
as he had seen her before at some flash house. 

Her tale relative to the adventure which now 
engrossed all interest, v as soon told. It ap- 
peared that as she was returning to her own 
dwelling through the maze of vile streets which 
exist in all the neighbourhood of Jacob’s Island, 
or Folty Bridges, she saw a young lady, by the 
light of a lamp, seated on a door-step, apparent- 
ly overcome with exhaustion and grief. By her 
appearance Hell Gibson judged her to be really 
what she seemed : and accosting her in a 
soothing manner, she drew her. into conversation. 
The young lady declared that- she had been 
walking for some time — that she had lost her 
way — but that if any one would conduct her to 
a respectable lodging for the rest of the night, 
** she was in a condition to pay liberally for the 
kindness shown and the accommodation furnish- 
ed. As a proof of this portion of her state- 
ment, and being inspired with confidence in 
Nell Gibson, the young lady exhibted her purse, 
which was evidently well filled. The artless- 
ness of the tale and the sight of the purse were 
sufficient to induce the profligate woman to 
take the young lady under her - immediate 
“ protection and as Bencull’s dark crib was 
the nearest of the kind, she at once conducted 
her intended victim thither. Overcome by 
fatigue of body and distress of mind, the young 
lady was too glad to welcome any place in the 
shape of a lodging and anything in the guise of 
sympathy, to pay very particular attention 
either to the locality, to which she was con- 
ducted, or to the person who was conducting 
her thither : she therefore readily believed that 
her new friend was really a respectable young 
woman though in humble circumstances, and 
that the house was an honest one although in 
a poor neighbourhood. 

The front room, into which the young lady 
had been shown, -was a bed-chamber, al- 
though upon the ground-floor ; and it was 
fitted up in a manner infinitely superior 
to the other parts of the house. It was 
indeed the room to which persons were 
assigned when -enticed to the crib by any of the 
loose females connected with the- gang : and, 
therefore, for obvious reasons, it was tolerably 
-well furnished. Thus every 7 circumstance com- 
bined to lull the young lady into a false 
security and alleviate any suspicions that the 


aspect of the neighbourhood might otherwise 
chance to arouse in her mind. "NVe should 
however observed that the moon had disappear- 
ed some time before she encountered Nell 
Gibson ; and consequently, as she threaded Mill 
Street in her way 7 to the dark crib, the full 
horror of Jacob’s Island was veiled from her 
view. 

Having told her tale to Bencull and his guests 
in the little back room, Nell Gibson returned to 
the chamber occupied by the young lady. The 
other female whom the landlord sent thither, 
had played her part sufficiently well, so that the 
young lady still believed she was in respectable 
quarters. This female now retired upon the re- 
appearance of Nell, who inquired if her guest 
would take any refreshment. But the young 
lady 7 was so exhausted that she only 7 thought of 
ly 7 ing down to rest ; and she was even too much 
fatigued to put off her apparel. She would do 
no more than lay aside her bonnet and shawl — 
not because she entertained any misgivings, but 
in reality 7 because she was drooping and sinking 
with utter prostation. It did not however escape 
Nell’s notice that the confiding young creature 
was possessed of a handsome watch and chain, 
and several other articles of jewellery, in addi- 
tion to her purse ; and she already chuckled 
inwardly 7 at the rich prize that had fallen into 
her hands. 

In a few moments the young lady threw her- 
self upon the bed ; and Nell Gibson, wishing 
her a sound repose, quitted the chamber — leav- 
ing however the candle behind her, for fear of 
exciting any premature suspicion. 

On returning to the back room, she communi- 
cated to the persons there assembled the pleas- 
ing fact of the valuable jewellery 7 possessed by 7 
the y 7 oung lady 7 ; and a council of war was now 
held, in a subdued tone, relative to the most 
fitting course that was to be adopted towards 
the guest. 

“Let Nell speak first,” said the Hangman, 
“and give her opinion— as she has had the 
trouble and shown the tact in getting the girl 
here.” 

“ I scarce know what to advise,” observed the 
young woman, after a few minutes’ consideration 
“ I think, now that I’ve seen more of her, that 
she’s too innocent to break in all on a sudden : 
and if we attempt to keep her here by force, 
she’ll alarm the whole neighbourhood with her 
cries and screams. At the same time, I’m re- 
solved that we will have the purse and the 
jewels, happen what will. It would be down- 
right madness to let them slip through our fin- 
gers. I can say no more.” 

“ But you have your secret thoughts, though, 
Nell,” observed the woman who had been into 
the young lady’s chamber : “ and I can' read 
’em,” she added with dark and ominous signi- 
ficancy. • 

“And so can I,” observed the Buttoner. “I 
know what I’d do in such a case.” , 

“ What ? ’ demanded the Hangman, looking 
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at him with the fixity of a diabolical expression 
of countenance. 

“ Why — this,” responded the thimble-rigger, 
drawing his hand across his throat. “Or else 
this" he added, making a gesture with his arm 
as if he were knocking a person on the head 
with a bludgeon. 

The knife-grinder started — nay, almost bound- 
ed — on his chair ; and all eyes were instant- 
aneously turned inquiringly, and even suspi- 
ciously,’ upon him. 

“ That’s precisely v hat I'd do also,” he ob- 
served in a deliberate manner and meeting the 
looks of his companions with a steady gaze: 
and at the same time he settled himself in his 
chair, so that the suddenness of his start seemed 
only to have been one of those abrupt move- 
ments which often accompany a change from 
one posture to another. 

“What would you do, d’ye ray ?” demanded 
the Hangman, as if determined to make him 
express in words the thoughts so darkly hinted 
at. 

“ Why, sooner than lose the swag I should 
be for "making away v ith her, to be sure,” 
auswered Tibbv, in* a resolute voice: “and 
w hat’s more, if you’re afraid to do it ” 

“You will ?" said the Hangman, in a hasty 
tone of inquiry. 

“ Ycs—l will,” returned the knife-grinder. 

“ Then tip us your hand, old fellow,” said 
Coffin. “ 1 did you a moment’s injustice— I 
thought you started strangely ” 

“ Oh ! not I,” observed Tibby Blades, care- 
lessly : “ unless it * as that I felt raythcr dis- 
gusted to think you should all go beating 
about the bush to get at an idea which all 
along was uppermost in everybody’s thoughts.” 

“It v- as in mine,” said Nell Gibson, reso- 
lutely. 

“You knew it vas the only plan — clidnt 
you ?” demanded the Buttoner. 

“To he sure I did,” was the girl’s answer, 
“ The .young lady is innocent and unsuspect- 
i n ,r_n.nd I coulcln t break her in under a week, 
perhaps a month. In the meantime, who is 
to keep watch upon her, night and day, to 
see she doesn’t escape ?— and wouldn’t her 
screams and cries soon get talked about all 
over the neighbourhood ? On the other hand, 
if we rob her and let her go quietly away in 
the morning, she will of course lodge an 
information against us and we shall all be laid 
up in lavender and lagged.”* 

“ All that's the very same notion that I’ve 
got in the matter,” said the Mushroom Faker. 

“There’s no disputing the argument, ob- 
served Bob the Durrynacker. 

“ But if we are all in for the risk as accom- 
plices,” said the Highflyer of Fakements, “ we 
must also go shares on equal terms.” 


* Laid up in lavender and lagged— thrown 
into prison and transported. 


“To he sure — ekal sheers ?” cried the but- 
ton or. 

“Hush !” whispered Nell Gibson, in a tone 
of authority. “ There’s two persons that must 
have more than the rest: one’s mvyclf, for 
bringing the young lady here — ami the other’s 
the individual, whoever he may he, that will 
do the job.” 

“All fair and right enough,” observed the 
Hangman. . . 

“ So I say !” exclaimed Bencull : then, rising 
from his seat and staggering towards the door, 
he said with a hiccough, “ I’ll do the job, blow 
me !” 

“No, no,” cried the Hangman, clutching him 
by the arm and dragging him back to his seat 
“ you’re not in a fit state — you 11 only make a 
mess of it.” 

“I’m vour man!” said Tibby Blades, ( the 
knife-grinder, starting up. “ Lend us your club, 
Daniel— and in a very few minutes the young 
Indy shall wake in another place. Only keep 
that cussed dog quiet — ’cos animals of that sort 
is apt to howl and moan when there’s death in 
a house.” 

“We’ll take care of him,” observed the 
Hangman, as he gave his short knotted stick to 
the knife-grinder. “Here— toss oil another 
dram of bingo — and then get to work. JhercB 
no use delaying in these kinds of things.” 

“Not a bit of use,” said the women assen- 
tingly : hut, with the exception of Nell Gibson 
whose heart was steeled against all pity and all 
remorse, they spoke in hushed voices ‘and with 
a cold shuddering 

“Now I’m ready” observed the knife-grinder, 
having drained the glass which Jack Ketch 
presented to him : and, grasping the club, he 
fixed his hat with an air of resolution upon his 
head, and was preparing to leave the room when 
n sudden thought struck him. “ ^ ou must lend 
me the light,” he said, taking up the only one 
that was left burning on the table. 

“No — don’t leave us in the dark,” cried one 
of the women, a ghastly pallor instantaneously 
superseding the flush of drinking. 

“ Coward — fool !” ' hissed from the lips of 
Nell Gibson, as .her eyes glared like those of a 
ti"er-cat upon the young woman : then turning 
towards the knife-grinder, she said, “ There’s 
no necessity to take this candle, because I left 
one burning in the lady’s room.” 

« Very good,” observed Tibby Blades. “Now 
don’t move or make a noise till I come back 
I shan’t be many minutes absent,” he added 
with a look of ominous signiflcancy. 

He then quitted the room, closing the door 
i behind him. 

Gently be crept along the short passage : but 
though he walked as if treading upon ice too 
thin ' to bear him, the crazy boards creaked 
beneath his feet. lie groped for the latch of 
the door opening into the front chamber : he 
found it - raised it cautiously— and entered the 
room. The candle was still burning upon a 
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little round table in the middle — and the young 
lady was lying stretched in profound slumber 
upon the bad. 

Rut the knife-grinder did not waste a mo- 
ment in contemplating her. He closed the 
door — and put a chair slanting-wise against 
it so as to secure it from being opened unless 
by great force : for there was no lock or fasten- 
ing of any kind save the mere latch. He 
then cautiously raised the window and ex- 


amined 5 the shuttei’. A single bolt held it ; 
and it. opened like a door on the outside of 
the casement, 

Leaving the shutter still closed, but the 
■window open, Tibby Blades approached the 
bed and shook the young lady by the shoulder. 
She opened her eyes ; and starting up, was 
about to give Vent to a scream. But the knife- 
grinder instantaneously said, “ For God's sake, 
be still !” in so hurried yet deep and impressive 
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a manner, that the sound died upon her lips — 
and her terror showed itself in a wild gaze. 

“ Young lady, I am your friend — don’t mind 
my appearance — for I’m only a poor tinker,” 
were the hasty words width lie now whispered 
in her ears. 

“ You are in a dreadful place — and you must 
get up and escape without a moment’s delay.” 

The young lady sate up on the bed and still 
gazed widly upon the knife-grinder, as if a 
terrible consternation were upon her. 

“Here — take your jewels — put on your things 
— and be off — for God's sake be off!” said the 
man, in so earnest and imploring a tone that 
the young creature was instantaneously 
awakened as it were to a sense of some fright- 
ful peril and the necessity of energetic action. 

Trembling, however, from head to foot, and 
with chattering teeth, she huddled on her 
clothes and thrust her purse and jewels into 
her pocket. The knife-grinder opened the 
shutter as gently as he could, and helped 
her out into the street. Hut at that 
instant the rush of footsteps in the passage 
fell on his ears— and at the moment he was 
preparing to follow her through the window, 
the chamber-door was broken in. He sprang 
after her into street : but he stumbled— fell 
heavily with his head against a stone— and was 
stunned. In another instant, the Hangman, 
who bounded after him through the window, 
was kneeling upon him, keeping him down — 
while Nell Gibson and some others of the gang 
opened the front-door and rushed in pursuit of 
the young lady. 

A way she sped along the street, terror giving 
wings to her feet, but paralysing her tongue. 
She heard the pursuers— and yet she could not 
cry out for assistance. Fortunately for her, a 
number of men belonging to one of the wharves 
on Bermondsey Walk were just going to their 
work at an hour unusually early, on account of 
some lighter that was to he loaded for the next 
tide and the young lady, perceiving by the 
o’limmering of dawn which was now breaking, 
that they were honest-loooking fellows, at once 
appealed to them for protection. 

Nell Gibson and her accomplices, observing 
the turn which the adventure had thus taken, 
hurried back to the dark crib, into which the 
Hangman and Bcneull had in the meantime 
borne the still senseless knife-grinder. The 
shutter was speedily closed again— the street- 
door secured— and thus, in a few minutes, the 
dreadful house once more presented a tranquil 
though gloomy and sombre exterior to the 
view. 

In a hurried and incoherent manner, the 
young lady told the wharfingers how she had 
been enticed to some bad place close by— how 
she had been warned of danger and assisted to 
escape by some friendly-disposed person— and 
how this person in endeavouring to follow her, 
had fallen and been secured by the inmates of 
the dwelling. The working-men, compassionat- 


ing the afflicted young creature, offered to escort 
her to a safer neighbourhood : but they were 
too much .accustomed to hear of broils and- dis- 
turbances in Jacob’s Island to think it worth 
their while to mix themselves up any farther 
in the matter. Two of them accordingly- set off 
to conduct her jiway from that vicinage — and 
the others proceeded to their work. 

But in the meantime what had happened in- 
side the dark crib ? 

The knife-grinder, still stunned and senseless 
from the effects of his fall, had been borne into 
.the dwelling and carried to that back -room 
where the night’s orgie had taken place. The 
villains laid him upon the floor, and in a hurried 
manner deliberated upon the course that they 
should pursue. That he was either a traitor or 
a coward they felt convinced : and in either 
case there was every reason to apprehend tliat 
he would betray them. He had heard enough 
of their proceedings and their plans, even sett- 
ing aside their intention to murder the young 
lady, to consign them all to prison and send 
them out as transports from the country ;— and 
so desperate a set of miscreants were not likely 
to hesitate long how to dispose of so dangerous 
an individual. They therefore resolved to nmke 
away with him : and as he was already in a 
state of insensibility, the course could be carried 
out with but little violence and no noise. 

All present being agreed upon the point, the 
murderers at once determined to do their dread- 
ful work. A door opened from the passage on 
to the little wooden gallery at the back of the 
house ; and the inanimate form of the knife- 
grinder was speedily conveyed thither. A 
profound silence reigned throughout Jacob’s 
Island— and not a light was visible at any win- 
dow. The morning was just breaking — but a 
mist hung over the neighbourhood, and through 
it was seen the ditch, black and stagnant. 

Over the parapet of the wooden gallery did 
the miscreants push the senseless form of the 
knife-grinder : they loosened their hold — the 
victim fell— there was a heavy splash— and, 
without waiting to see more, the murderers 
glided back into the dwelling, where they 
instantaneously extinguished the candle. 

At the same moment there was a rush of 
water in the black ditch— the flood-gates were 
just opened at the manufactory on the wharf— 
and the tide of the Thames came pouring in 
with unusual rapidity and volume. The purer 
waters mingling with the muddy contents of 
the dyke rolled on in turbid eddies ; and the 
miscreants, as they state silent and motionless 
in the little back room, heard the gloomy plash 
against the piles and the overhanging floor 
under their feet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE harhek’s shop. 

Dim and shivering, the twilight of early dawn 
was dragging itself slowly and irresolutely from 
the eastern horizon ; and modern Babylon began 
to awaken from its night of repose. But 
how gradual was this arousing of the mighty 
city ; and how strangely its process followed 
the same direction as the creeping course of 
morn itself 1 In the docks and wharves of the 
extreme east of London, — in the low neighbour- 
hoods of Poplar, Limehonse, Stepney, and the 
Tower Hamlets, on one side of the river— and 
in the swampy districts of Rolherhithe and 
Bermondsey on the other, — did the sons and 
daughters of toil first begin to leave their 
humble beds and enter on the avocations of the 
day. Then, as the glimmerings of dawn passed 
sluggishly on in their westward course, did the 
process of wakening and rising continue in the 
same direction, — so that, on the northern side 
of the Thames, did Whitechapel, the City, Fins- 
bury and Westminster gradually arouse them- 
selves to the bustle of the new-born day — while 
the same signs of reviving animation began 
successively to develop themselves throughout 
the huge districts of Southwark and Lambeth. 
Thus last of all did the rieh ones of the West 
End and of the mansions of Pimlico slowly put 
off the trammels of sleep and quit their downy 
beds, to resume their worthless and indolent 
career of luxuriousness, and pamper their 
appetites with the produce of the toil of the 
starving millions. 

But long before the infamous idleness of the 
West End had even awakened from ics first 
sleep, and while the thousand churches of 
Loudon were proclaiming the hour of seven, 
the cheap barber’s shop in Fleet Lane was 
opening to its customers. Narrow and 
dirty is that lane — a beggarly offshoot from 
the gradually wide and more respectable- 
looking thoroughfare of Farringdon Street : 
narrow and dirty, we say, it is even at the 
present day— but in the times of which we are 
writing, it was one of the filthiest and vilest 
places in the whole neighbourhood. The din«y 
dwellings were crowded from cellar to attic with 
the poorest families, penury fostering all kinds 
of demoralization, and demoralization expanding 
into crime. Groups of ragged urchins and 
half-naked girls were seen playing in the 
gutteis from morning to night, and appeasing 
the cravings of hunger with the refuse anS 
ofmi they picked up. At the door-ways slat- 
tern women and ferocious-looking fellows, or 
J,. i . , f ' l, “ is!,ed creatures and worn-out 
(.t i spirited artizans, might be observed talking 
together at all hours of the day ; and a peep 
into the public-houses would show little asseiu- 
blics ot the vilest and most dissolute,- brawling 
nr indulging in obscene jests over their drink. 
I he windows of the houses were black with 
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grime ; and the broken panes were stopped up 
with ding}’ piece's of paper pasted over, or old 
rags stuffed through the holes. 

The cheap barber’s shop was situate mid-way 
up the lane, on the left hand side going from 
Farringdon Street. This was the establishment 
of Daniel Coffin, who dwelt in that neighbour- 
hood because it was immediately contiguous to 
Newgate, at which gaol liis functions as public 
executioner were often exercised ' in those 
sanguinary times when the aristocracy ruled 
predominant, its sway being then' as .yet 
undisputed by the middle' classes. The 
aristocracy bad therefore every opportunity 
of manifesting the cruel instincts which are 
inherent in its very nature ; and the result 
was that it was by no means unusual to 
see six, eight, or ten criminals hung up at 
the door of Newgate on a Monday morning. 
The laws, made by that aristocracy, first drove 
men to commit crime in their desperation; and 
then sent these unfortunate victims to the 
gibbet. Oh ! what murders— wlmt atrocious, 
cold-blooded murders have thus been perpetrat- 
ed in the name of justice and under cover of 
the law 1 

Scarcely a Monday passed without an execu- 
tion in those times when the mad man George 
III was King, and when the unprincipled 
voluptuary his eldest son was Prince Regent. 
Daniel had therefore enough to do on thc°first 
day of every week ; and it was his fearful occu- 
pation as Jack Ketch which had gradually bru- 
talized him to such an extent that he plunged 
into the ways of deepest, darkest turpitude, as 
the reader has already seen. 

The Hangman had been brought up as a 
hair dresser’s apprentice ; and be kept a bar- 
ber’s shop as a clock and a blind for the infamy 
of his secret but far more lucrative pursuits. 
He was a widower : bis wife bad died some- 
what suddenly about nine years previous to 
the date of our tale— and it was of course 
generally whispered that she had met foul play 
at his hands. Having plenty of money at his 
command, in consequence of his nefarious 
practices, he was wont to assist the pool- 
wretches dwelling in his neighbourhood ; but 
this benevolence ” on his part wa« only a 
matter of calculation and policy, and not the 
result of any really good feeling. The pittan- 
ces which he occasionally thus expended, pur- 
chased for him immunity from those insults 
and jeers, and perhaps rough usage, which 
would otherwise have been bestowed upon the 
man who filled the hateful post and bore 'the 
shocking appellation of Jack Ketch. In addi- 
tion to these little “charities,” he shaved for a 
lower fee than any other barber in the vicinage * 
and, therefore, l,e was patronised by the poor 
men to whom such cheapness was an object, 
and by the rnfhans who either belonged to his 
gang or experienced a brutal delight in the 
conversation of so renowned a personage as the 
Public Hangman. 
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Daniel Coffin occupied the whole dwelling to 
which his shop belonged. His establishment 
consisted of a woman who lived with him as 
his mistress and served as his housekeeper, and 
a couple of young men who acted as his assist- 
ants. The elder of these young men and the 
woman were brother and sister ; and their name 
was Melmoth. The former was twenty-seven 
years of age — the latter about a couple of years 
younger. The other assistant was nineteen, 
and was known only as .Tack the Foundling. 
He never had any other name to his knowledge ; 
and from his infancy he had been brought up 
with the Melmoths. About seven or eight 
years previously to the date of our narrative, 
the Hangman had picked up the three in a 
place of resort for juvenile thieves, called the. 
Kinchin-Ken, in Grub-Street ; and, taking a 
fancy to the girl, he had proposed to her to 
live with him, his wife having recently died. 
But Sally Melmoth had refused to separate 
from her brother Dick, and from the Foundling, 
whom she loved also like a brother ; and the 
Hangman therefore took the “ lot,” as lie de- 
nominated them, into his house. From that 
day forth they had lived with him ; and the 
young men were so brutalized by the whole 
tenour of their existence, that they felt no in- 
dignation nor regret at seeing Sally, whom 
they both really loved, the mistress of the 
Hangman. 

Sarah — or Sail}*, as she was familiarly called — 
was short and slightly made. Her countenance 
was pale and even emaciated with the effects 
of early immorality and continued dissipation. 
She possessed that cast of countenance which, 
had she led a proper life, would have rendered 
her good-looking. Her hair was dark brown 
and might have proved a rich adornment, had 
it been duly cared for : her teeth were good — 
but her lips had the vivid redness that denotes 
the habitual use of ardent spirits. Tier figure 
was naturally well formed, though slender ; and 
the bust, which was well developed, would 
have been pronounced positively fine : but the 
same destructive causes which had marred her 
in other respects, had injured her appearance 
in this, and the plumpness of 3 'outh was merg- 
ing rapidly into a premature flaccidity. 

Her brother Richard— or Dick, as he was in- 
variably called— was short, thin, and pale like 
his sister. He had a face which if not precisely 
villanous, was still indicative of a low cunning 
and evil artfulness, with which expression were 
mingled the traces of dissipation. 

•Jack the Foundling was, as we have already 
stated, nineteen years of age ; and although 
young and remarkably handsome, yet profligacy 
had stamped its indelible marks upon his 
countenance, rendering his features a lamen- 
table index to the utter desecration which" had 
taken place in the sanctuary of his mind. He- 
was tall and well formed, with a frame at 
once lithe and well-knit— supple and mus- 
cular ; and there was something intellectula 
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and lofty in the formation of his features. 
But this effect, which might have been so 
grandly developed, was entirely counteracted, 
and approaching fast to complete obliteration, 
under the influence of those evil pas'ions and 
pursuits which gave the features tlieiv expres- 
sion. 1 

Having thus glanced at the individuals be- 
longing to the Hangman’s household, we will 
pause to say a few words relative to his shop, 
and then pursue the thread of our narrative. 

Picture to yourself, . reader, a small room, 
with the blackened wall embellished by prints 
reprsenting the execution of several "noted 
highwaymen — a mantle-piece covered with black 
handled razors, lather-brushes, soap-boxes, and 
scissors — a few packages of soap, some hair- 
brushes, combs, and tooth-brushes, scattered 
about in the window, with a rude 
barber’s block mounting sentry in the midst 
— a jack-towel hung to a door communi- 
cating with an inner room— a basin and broken 
jug for the accomodation of customers— and 
two or three chairs for the use of the said 
customers, — picture all these details, gentle 
reader, and you have the Hangman’s shop 
present to your mind’s eye. 

It was seven o’clock in .the morning follow- 
ing the adventures so recently narrated : and 
the establishment of Mr. Daniel Coffin was 
opened to the public. Dick Melmoth took 
down the broken, rickctty shutters — Jack the 
Foundling hung out the barber’s pole— and Sally 
just dragged a brush over the floor of the shop, 
as a sort of make-believe for sweeping it. She 
then retired to the kitchen to prepare the break- 
fast, while the two young men put on dirty- 
aprons and got in readiness the tin-cans of hot 
water and the shaving-apparatus. 

By the time these preliminaries were arranged, 
the Hangman made his appearance in the shop. 
He had not laid aside his clothes all night, nor 
snatched a moment’s repose : indeed it was past 
six o’clock when he returned home from the 
Folly Bridges. But he had refreshed himself 
with what he called “a good wash and al- 
though lie declared he felt “ uncommonly 
seed\’,” it was all the same in respect to his 
looks, which were naturally so ghastly and 
repulsive that no influence of dissipation, emo- 
tion, or fatigue could render their aspect much 
worse. 

Well, got all neat and tidy, I hope,” he ob- 
served in a tone of subdued growling, as lie 
glanced round the shop : for he was evidently 
in no very amiable humour. “Nobody been 
yet, I suppose ?’* 

“ It's only just gone seven,” answered the 
Foundling. 

“ I don’t care a fig what it’s gone,” responded 
the Hangman, grullly : “ I wanted to know 
whether anybody was come.” 

“ Nobody, then,” replied the lad, partly. 

• “None of your impudehce, young fellow,” 
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exclaimed Coffin ; “ or I'll give you the strap 
across your back.” 

“Then don't talk sulky to me, that’s all,” 
said the Foundling. “ I’m civil to you : why 
can’t you be so to me ?” 

“Come, let’s have no quarrelling," observed 
Dick Melmoth. “ We’ve too much of it some- 
times.” 

“And whose fault is that ?” demanded Coffin, 
savagely. “ Don’t I keep you well— feed you 
well — and give you plenty of pocket-money? 
What more do you want ?” — and lie eyed the 
young men ferociously, one after the other. 

They seemed to understand his humour, and 
made no reply, for fear of aggravating him ; 
and he was somewhat softened by this apparent 
submissiveness on tlieir part. 

“ Well, I can’t say that I’ve much to com- 
plain of against you," lie observed: “ only I 
can’t bear sharp answers. What are you looking 
at, Jack ?’’ 

“ Tliis picture of Dick Turpin hanging,” was 
the response. “ I think Turpin was a very line 
fellow— and I’m never tired of looking at the 
picture. What a shame it was to send such a 
chap to the gibbet. But did he really wear a 
laced coat like that ?" 

“ To be sure he did," answered the Hangman. 
“ He was a very spicy cove in his togs, and 
always looked ns if he belonged to swell street. 
It’s more than, seventy years ago since he was 
scragged. My father saw liim turned off : it 
was at Tyburn. As he went up the ladder his 
right leg seemed to tremble for a moment: 
but he stamped it down hard — like that,” said 
Coffin, suiting the action to the word and 
making the whole crazy building shake from 
bottom to top with the force of his foot. 
“ When he’d stamped in that manner, Turpin 
looked round with a dauntless air upon the 
multitude, and received three cheers. Ah I 
that must have been a proud moment for him," 
added Jack Ketch, shaking his head slowly 
and with a look of envy. 

But at this moment two or three customers 
.entered the shop ; and the Hangman’s anec- 
dotes, which by the bye he delighted to tell, 
'.were cut suddenly short, at least for the time 
being. He and his assistants began to lather 
and shave away ; and a miscellaneous conver- 
sation was kept up the whole time. A suc- 
cession of customers continued to arrive in 
sufficient members to keep Coffin, Dick, and 
the Foundling fully employed for the next hour; 
aud during that period all kinds’of the things 
were discussed. The latest broils in the neigh- 
bourhood— the approaching sessions at the Old 
Bailuy — the conduct of the last men who had 
been hung— the exploits of skilful and well- 
known . thieves— the quality of the liquor at 
the various public-houses in the neighbourhood 
— the receut prize-fights- the severity of the 
tax-gatherers— the latest rows iu the Fleet 
I prison — some attempted-escapes from Newgate 
I —the comparative merits of notorious highway- 


men, dead or living— and anecdotes of clover 
Old Bailey pleaders,— these topics formed the 
staple of the discourse. 

x By half-past eight the business began to 
slacken ; and towards nine the habitual fre- 
quenters of the shop were all disposed of. 
Dick Mehnoth and the Foundling then went 
into the adjoining room to get their breakfast ; 
and the Hnngman posted himself on the thres- 
hold of the door to “ catch a whiff of air,” a3 lie 
said, after the bustle and heat of his morning’s 
uvocations. 

Having remained there for a few minutes, 
thinking over the adventures at the dark crib 
in Jacob’s Island, be was about to follow his 
assistants into the parlour, when be suddenly 
observed no less a person than Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson, the chief officer of Bow Street, coming 
down the lane from the direction of Newgate. 
A pang of uneasiness shot through the heart of 
Jack Ketch at the sight of this formidable 
functionary— especially as the receut crime of 
the Folly Bridges was at the instant uppermost 
in his memory : but he as promptly composed 
himself with the reflection that if Larry,, as 
lie was familiarly called, meant mischief, he 
would not be coming alone nor in such an 
indifferent leisurely manner as that at which 
he was now advancing. Besides, the Hang- 
man felt well assured that the crime could 
not possibly be known as yet, even if it 
were ever destined to transpire at all ; . and 
as for any information that the young lady 
might have given relative to her adventures at 
the dark crib, it could not be otherwise than 
exceedingly vague, and must necessarily stop 
short of the chapter that contained' the crown- 
ing tragedy of the night. 

Having thus rapidly reasoned to himself, 
Daniel Coffin recovered all his ■ wonted equan- 
imity and dogged indifference by the time Mr. 
Lawrence Sampson came near liis door. 

This individual, who has already been more 
than once alluded to in our pages, was the most 
celebrated thief-taker of the time. Not that the 
had ever performed any remarkable .acts of 
desperate valour : ' but his skill in the process of 
detecting a criminal or unravelling the most 
intricate skein of mysterious crime, was ex- 
traordinary. _ Nothing could equal his shrewd- 
ness in catching up the faintest circumstance 
that might afford u clue to the object of his 
search or the aim of his investigation. Incidents, 
so trivial that even the astutest of his colleagues 
would have passed them over unnoticed, were 
by him seized upon ad straws showing which way 
the wind blew ; — and his keenness in’ getting 
upon the trail of a criminal was only equalled 
by bis unwearying perseverance and consum- 
mate art in following up- the scent. Marvellous 
tales are told of the;;. searching, penetration and 
wondrous ingenuity pf the Red- Indians in thus 
detecting an . eneniyV track- and .pursuing the 
chase, even though rivers-.-shoiiia have been 
crossed and the trail thus broken suddenly : 
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but nothing of the hind that is related concern- 
ing the savage aboriginals of North .America 
could possibly exceed in vivid interest and as- 
tonishing skill the exploits of Lawrence Sampson 
when unravelling the mysteries of London crime 
or employed in the defection of its hidden per- 
petrators. 

In physical construction he seemed but little 
adopted for so perilous, fatiguing, and harassing 
a life. Slightly formed, ho was what is called a 
dapper-looking man : and though he was re- 
markably active, his muscular strength was by 
no means great. He dressed with great plain- 
ness, and had not the least air of pretension 
about him : nor was there, any expression of 
vulgar cunning in his countenance. His looks 
had a certain keenness and his lips denoted the 
utmost decision of character : but as he walked 
along the street, he did not appear to take anv 
inordinate notice of either men or things. He 
had sleek rod hair, a very freckled fa.ee, and 
large greenish eyes ; and his age might he 
about eight -and-t hirty. 

■Such was the famous Larry Sampson, the 
head ofticor of Low Street. 

That he should now be coming from the 
direction of Newgate, wn« nothing extraordi- 
nary, inasmuch as his avocations m-e*\-e-:irily ren- 
dered him a frequent visitor to that, gaol : and 
that he should he missing down Meet, l/me was 
also natural enough, seeing that it allbrded the 
shortest, cut into I'arringdon Street, supposing 
that he was on his way straight back to Low 
Street. Indeed, there was scarcely a week in 
which Sampson did not visit Newgite a dozen 
times, and take Fleet Lane in hi-, way, either 
coming or going, on at least six or eight of 
those occasions. All these reflections did the 
Hangman make in the course of a few 
moments ; and the result was a perfect men- 
tal easiness as to the presence of the ollieer in 
his neighbourhood. 

“Holloa, Mr. Sampson!’ he exclaimed, as 
Lurry seemed about to pass on the opposite side 
of the way without noticing him : “ how are you 
this morning sir 

“Ah .' Daniel,” cried the functionary, stopping 
short : “ 1 really did not observe you at. the' ’mo- 
ment, nor yet recollect that I was going by your 
house. Jn fact I was thinking of -omc inform- 
ation which I have received from a fellow in 
Newgate, who has peached against his comrades 
in a job that was done down in the country 
some months ago. ’ 

“You’re always on the look-out, Mr. Samp- 
son,” observed .lack Ketch, now totally relieved 
of any little lingering apprehension or misgiv- 
ing that might have remained in his mind r’lu- 
tive to Larry’s presence in Fleet Lane so soon 
after the tragedy of the Folly Fridges. 

“ Well, J am obliged to be pretty sharp, 
Daniel, at times,” said the officer, “but busi- 
ness never was so slack as at the present mo- 
ment.” 


“ Nothing doing, eh, Mr. Sampson?” re- 
marked Collin. • ■ i 

“ Nothing of tiny consequence, ’ was the reply. 
“ Indeed I had not a single job in hand till J , 
got this little information just nowXit Newgate: 
and I was thinking yesterday of g«\in g out of 
town for a few days' holiday.” \ 

“ Well, why don’t you, sir said the Hang- 
man. “ I’m sure no one deserves a holiday 
more than you do : yon have worked hard , 
enough in your time and sent a shoal of rascals I 
through my hands. Ah ! sir, many a fellow I 
that }*ou begun with I’ve finished wjth : the ! 
officer first — the executioner last. Tlialkf the 
way of the world.” 

“Why, you are moralizing, Daniel,” ex- 
claimed Simpson, with a laugh. “ I have half 
a mind to treat you to a pot of egg-llip at die 
public house, only I am afraid of making your 
bond unsteady for shaving.” 

“ Well, thank’ee, nr," said the Hangman, “I 
don’t care about liquor this morning — I. mean 
s<» early in the morning. T drank a little too 
much last night and feel out of sorts.” 

“What ? Keeping if up at the public-house 
down at. the corner— eh ?” observed Larry, with 
another good-natured smile. “ I dare say you 
spent last night the produce of all the beards 
that had blunted your razor in the morning. 
But talking of razors puts me in mind that 1 
came out unshaved : ami so you shall operate 
upon me, Daniel.” 

“ You do me honour, Mr. Sampson," said 
•Lack lO’tch. “ Walk in, sir." 

Larry accordingly entered the shop— sate 
down— and resigned himself to the tonsorial 
skill (if Hie Hangman. 

Thi- miscreant had often wondered whether' 
his secret mod« of life was at all suspected by 
•Sampson : and his guilty conscience had on 
several occasions led him to fancy that the 
ollieer eyed him with a degree of suspicion. But 
that functionary's present conduct was a com- 
plete reassurance in respect to all past misgiv- 
ings : for as the Hangman deftly manipulated 
the razor over Larry’s chin, he thought to him- 
self, “ .If he did know any ill concerning me, 
he would naturally fancy that I must suspect 
he had acquired this knowledge ; and he 
would not in such a case trust his life 
in my hands as h<- is doing at this moment. 
One single gash across the carotid — and all 
would he over with Air. Lawrence Sampson! 
lint, no— lie lias not an idea that I am any- 
thing besides a penny barber and the public 
executioner : and I may make myself perfectly 
easy on this head." 

These reflections swept through the I fang- 
man’s brain during the first minute that he 
was shaving the ollieer : and then, for an in- 
stant -but only for an instant — lie thought 
what a good thing it would be for the whole 
tribe of criminals in London if be were just to 
draw his razor across Sampson’s throat. Lut 
the idea was instantaneously discarded — not 
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' t-.M-rl* anv sudden fit of compunction, but 
’ tiu”? detection must instantaneously follow 
, ;V.e committal of such a desperate deed in an 
* oneu shop at broad day -light. iNevertheless 
| tiie fchrushfefws entertained by the Hangman 
‘ for n m'-ment— though only a single moment, 
j The temptation was so great : the throat was 
i so conveniently held up — the razor so handy ! 
i And then there was the momentary indefinable 
impulse to do the deed — just as the individual 
leaning over a precipice or the parapet of a 
high tower, longs to leap down in spite of 
himself. Verily, for a single instant did 
Mr. Lawrence Sampson's life hang by a thread : 
and if he had known the nature of the idea 
which thus seized for that moment, with the 
gripe of a demon, upon the mind of Daniel 
Coffin, he would not probably have continued 
to sit so calmly and confidently as he did. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FOUXDLIXG. 

“ You must see a number of strange faces from 
day to day, Daniel,” observed Mr. Sampson, as 
lie* rose from the chair and proceeded to wash 
the remains of the lather from his face. 

“Ah l you’re right, sir,— I believe you” 
returned the Hangman: “some very queer 
customers at times. "There’s many a man I’ve 
shaved in this room and afterwards tucked up 
in the Old Bailey, \*bu remember Peter 
Pluffers, Mr. Sampson ?” 

“ Who committed the horrid murder down 
in Chelsea, you mean ?” said Larry. “Why, I 
rather think that it was I who tracted the crime 
to him and got up all the evidence that was 
brought forward at the trial.” 

“To be sure— so it was 1” exclaimed the 
Hangman. “Well, sir, the very day after the 
murder he came and got shaved here, and 
talked about it with as much coolness as if he 
was as innocent as a lamb. Of course I hadn’t 
the least suspicion concerning him ; and I little 
thought as I lathered his throat that I should 
pit a hempen neckcloth round it precisely that 
day four weeks. But so it was : and when we 
stood on the drop together, just as I was going 
to pull the niglit-cap down over | his face, lie 
says, ‘ Daniel,' says he, ‘ do you recollect shaving 
■me jast this day month?' — 1 To he sure I do, 
Peter.' says I,— ‘ Well,' says he, ‘ when I felt your 
hand touch my neck on that occasion. I had a 
sort of a sensation come over me all no how , but 
just like a secret warning at the moment that your 
jingo's would soon touch my neck for another pur- 
pose. — And so it was, you see, Mr. Sampson,” 
added Jack Ketch, as he coolly stropped his 
razor. 

“ But you not only witness strange coinci- 
dences, Daniel,” observed the officer : “ You 

must likewise hear strange things. For we all 


know that a barber’s shop is the regular place 
for a good gossip. By the by’e, you may as 
well cut my hair a little, while I have got my 
coat and cravat off:” — and Mr. Sampson re- 
sumed his seat. 

“ With much pleasure, sir,” exclaimed the 
Hangman, laying down the razor and taking 
up the scissors. 

At this moment a poor costermonger entered 
the shop to be shaved ; and Coffin summoned his 
junior assistant, Jack the Foundling, to operate 
upon the man. 

“ You have a fine young fellow there as an 
apprentice, Daniel,” observed the officer : “ a 
very fine young fellow, indeed.” 

“He’s not an apprentice, sir— ony an assist- 
ant— but he lives with me altogether,” said the 
Hangman. “ Jack, this is Mr. Lawrence Samp- 


“ I know the gentleman well enough,” re- 
marked the Foundling, eyeing the officer with 
the deepest respect. “ I don’t like his profes- 
sion, though : but I think him the greatest 
man that ever belonged to it all the same.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for the compli- 
ment,” said Larry, with a smile. 

“ I’ve read the history of Jonathan Wild, 
the celebrated thief-taker,” continued the 
Foundling, as he soaped the costermonger’s 
face: “ but he was a vulgar, common kind of 
thief-taker in comparison with you, Mr. Samp- 
son. Besides, he was a precious scoundx-el ” 

“ And you mean that I am not ?” observed 
Larry, in a mild tone of good-humour, as he 
perceived the young man had stopped short 
with sudden confusion and embarrassment. 
“Come, explain yourself — and whatever you 
may say, I shall not be in the least offended, I 
can assure you.” 

“Well, sir,’' resumed the Foundling, “ I was 
going to obsei've that .3 onathan Wjld was a 
thundering rascal, because he employed thieves 
and then turned round upon them and handed 
them over to justice. But you do nothing of 
the kind ; and you follow your calling openly 
and straight-forward. I’m not such a fool as to 
believe but what such persons as yourself are 
necessary ; and therefore no one can blame you 
for being an officer. But if you was like Jona- 
than Wild, I should think no more of sticking 
a knife into you ” 

“Halloa! what’s that?’ growled the 
Hangman, savagely. “Who told you, Master 
Jack, to talk in that style ? I’m sure I’ve 
brought you morally and respectably since you 
first came to live with me — I had you learned 
to read and write, of which you was as ignorant 

as the cross-beam of the gibbet ” 

“Well, I know all that, Mr. Coffin,” inter- 
rupted the young man, hastily. “ I didn’t 
mean any harm' by what I said — and as Mr. 

Sampson told me to speak out plainly ” 

“To be sure I did,” continued Larry. “Don’t 
be angry with him, Daniel,” he observed, ad- 
dressing himself to the Hangman : “ he has 
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said, nothing to give me offence. What boohs 
are you most fond of reading, my lad ?” he 
inquired, again speaking to the assistant. 

“ Everything about robbers, pirates, high- 
waymen, ayd banditti,” answered the Found- 
ling. “ I wish you would put all ‘your adven- 
tures, Mr. Sampson, into a book and print it : 
I should be the first to buy a eopju What 
things you must have seen and heard 1 ” • he ex- 
claimed, with a look of wonder and curiosity at 
the renowned thief-taker. 

“Well, I have got a curious note-book at 
home,” said Larry : “ and I may show you a 
few things in it one of these days.” 

“ Oh ! thank you, sir — thank you !” exclaimed 
the Foundling, joyfully. “ When do you think 

you could make it convenient ” 

“Come, Jack,” interrupted the Hangman, 
“you must not press Mr. Sampson like this. 
Whenever he has got a leisure day, I have no 
doubt he will be kind enough to recollect his 
promise. But if Mr. Sampson would condes- 
cend to put his feet under my table and take 

a little friendly dinner with me ” 

“ Well, we shall see about that one of these 
days,” observed Larry. “ But I was telling you 
just now that I am so slack of occupation at 
present I was thinking of taking a trip into 
the country. Now, if you can spare your 
assistant for a couple of days, he shall come 
and pass them with me ; and I will endeavour 
to amuse him." 


a decent figure at Larry’s house ; and so here’s 
a couple of guineas for you.” 

“ Thank’ee, Mr. Coffin,” returned the Found- 
ling, as he consigned the coins to his pocket. 

“ I shall keep my eyes and my ears ; well open 
while I’m with Mr. Sampson.” 1 - 

“That’s just what I want, Jack, exclaimed 
the Hangman. “ You must endeavour to get 
as deep an insight as possible into all his 
dodges, and learn as mutch of his craft as 
you can.” 

“ Oh ! you needn’t fear but what I shall do 
that,” answered the lad, as he proceeded with 
his hasty toilet. 

“ And also try and find out whether die enter- 
tains any suspicion about me, Jack,” continued 
the Hangman. “ I don’t think he does — indeed, 
I’m almost certain he doesn’t: but still it’s 
just as well to ascertain the exact truth.” 

“ Depend upon it, Mr. Coffin,” responded the 
Foundling, “ I’ll suck him as far as such a leary 
cove can be sucked at all.” 

“ And if he wants you to stay any longer 
with him than the two days, don’t refuse, 
Jack,” said the Hangman : “ I can very well 

spare you for such a purpose— and if. you suc- 
ceed in getting any useful information out of 
Larry, I’ll give you five guineas for yourself 
and a week’s holiday to spend ’em in.” 

“I’ll do m 3 ' best, Mi’. Collin — I’ll do my 
best,” exclaimed the Foundling, as lie com- 
pleted bis hurried toilet. “ And now Ell just 


“You do him a very great honour, sir,” say good b 3 T e to Dick and Sal 1}’ and then 111 
replied the Hangman, who all along had adopt- be oil with the. thief-catcher, 
ed a submissive and respectful bearing towards In the meantime Larry Sampson had been left 
the celebrated thief-taker : and with evident alone in the shop for a few minutes, —the coster- 
satisfaction at the proposal just made, he added, monger having taken Ins departure the moment 
“ Earn sure Jack will be delighted to accept he was shaven. Yv line brushing his hair, the 
your kind invitation.” officer looked leisurely and steadily round the 

“Then put up your little necessaries in a place, his eyes seeming to penetrate into every 
bundle and come along with me at once,” said nook, corner, and crevice. 1 lie. piece of paper 
Mr Sanvnson. the cutting of whose hair was on which the Hangman had wiped the soap o 1 


your kind invitation.” 

“Then put up 3 r our little necessaries in a 
bundle and come along with me at once,” said 
Mr. Sampson, the cutting of whose hair was 
just finished. 

“I shan’t he a moment, sir!” exclaimed the 
Foundling, his e 3 T es beaming with joy : and 
having hastily snatched off the towel from 
the coster-monger’s face and flung down the 
razor and lather-brush, he hurried up stairs to 
his bed room. 

“I’ll just tell him to put on his best clothes, 
sir,” remarked the Hangman : and without 
waiting for a reply, he hastened after his 3 r oung 
assistant. 

On reaching the lad’s chamber, Daniel Coffin 
found him already getting out his Sunday 
apparel and clean linen to put on ; while a 
handkerchief was spread out upon the bed 
to receive the other articles of clothing and 
little neceesaries which he purposed to tie up 
in it. 

“ Jack,” said the Hangman, in a tone un- 
usually kind and conciliatory, “I’m devilish 
glad Larry Sampson has taken you b } 7 the 
hand in this way. You will want some 
pocket-money, my lad— because you must cut 


his razor, had been tossed into the grate : 
Larry’s keen look observed writing upon it— 
and he picked it up. A hasty glance over it was 
sufficient to induce him to keep it : he . accord- 
ingly folded it up and consigned it to his waist- 
coat pocket. 

Presently Jack the Foundling re-appeared, 
dressed somewhat flashil}', and with the bundle 
in bis band ; and Larry, having taken his leave 
of the Hangman, departed in company with 
the youthful assistant. In Farringdon Street 
the} 7 ' entered - a hackney coach, and were 
thence driven to Mr. Sampson’s house in Long 
Acre. . . 

The Bow Street functional 7 was . unmarried, 
and possessed a neat bachelor residence. lie 
had his dining-room and breakfast-parlour— 
his drawing-room and bed-chamber — and in 
addition thereto, a private apartment into 
which no one save himself and housekeeper 
ever entered. He was well off, his avocations 
having proved most lucrative ; and if he now 
continued them, it was from habit and also 
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from an aversion to idleness rather , than from nor displeasure that her master should bring 
a positive love of gain. His housekeeper was home such queer company : for she knew full 
an elderly female of the highest respectability, well that Larry must have some deep design 
and who was generally called Dame Margery or powerful motive of his own in adopting 
by Sampson and his friends, or Mrs. Margery such a course. She therefore welcomed the 
by the servant-of-all-work and the trades- Foundling kindly, and at once showed him to 
people. the chamber which was to be liis own while he 

When Sampson introduced Jack the Found- remained at the house, 
ling to the Dame, and quietly observed that Having unpacked his little bundle of 
he was one of Daniel Coffin’s assistants who necessaries, given his hair another brush, and 
had come to pass a day or two with him, the satisfied himself by- a good long stare in the 
worthy woman neither manifested surprise mirror that “he was quite the thing,” the 
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Foundling returned to tlie parlour where a 
copious breakfast lmd been put on the table 
during his temporary absence. The eyes of the 
young man were regaled and his appetite shar- 
pened by the view of cold veal pie, a line ham, 
rashers of bacon and eggs, and all the usual 
accessories to the morning’s repast. 

“ Now,” said Larry, in a plain and unosten- 
tatious manner, “yon are going to make your- 
self quite at home during your visit to me ; and 
on my side, 1 do not intend to treat you 
as a stranger. So please to sit. down and 
partake of just what you like. If you don’t 
fancy chocolate or codec, which are both on the 
table, you can have wine, spirits, or malt liquor. 
Only say the word, and your wishes shall be 
complied with.” 

The Foundling thanked Mr. Sampson for his 
kindness, bill assured him that he required no- 
thing heyoml what was now before him. Hav- 
ing been called away from his own breakfast in 
Fleet Lain* to operate upon the eoster-mongor’s 
beard, the young man found plenty of appetite 
for the present banquet, as the repast really 
was in his eyes. He accordingly fell to work in 
good earnest, and made considerable havoc upon 
the various viands that appeared upon the 
hoard. ‘When he had eaten as much as he could 
and had disposed of his third cup of chocolate, 
his hospitable entertainer poured him out a glass 
of Fotne rich French cordial ; and the young 
man already began to think to himself how 
agreeable it would he to dwell in such comfort- 
able quarters for the remainder of his'davs. 

“And now, my young friend,” said Mr. 
Sampson, when the breakfast table was cleared, 
“you will permit mo to have a little conver- 
sation with you — for I must tell you candidly 
that I have taken an interest in your welfare, 
which is not the less sincere on account of its 
being so suddenly inspired. Tell me, then, any 
particulars concerning yourself which you may 
choose to mention.” 

“ In the first place, sir,’’ answered the young 
man, whose heart was warmed towards his 
entertainer by the good cheer so hospitably 
provided and so copiously partaken of, “ 1 must 
tell you that I have no other name, to my 
knowledge, except .Tack the Foundling.” 

“ Did you never know your parents i" inquir- 
ed Sampson. 

“Never, sir. I was brought up in a place 
which you must know very well by name — the 
Kinchin-Ken* in Grub Street.” 

“ I do know it well,” observed the Row 
Street officer. “ And now you need not mind 
telling me anything you choose about yourself 
or any misdeeds that you have committed : for 
I would sooner render you a service than do 
you an injury— and I have some scheme in my 
head regarding you — a scheme which you will 
perhaps be glad to hear explained. Rut all de- 


* Literally “children’s house:” really a place 
tor juvenile thieves of both sexes. 


pends upon your frankness and candour 
towards me. In a single word, I will he your 
friend, if you prove yourself deserving of my 
friendship. Come — take another glass of this 
cordial : it will give you courage 'o enter into 
particulars that are not perhaps the most 
pleasant for your feelings or your recollec- 
tions.” 

“ Depend upon it 1 will deal candidly with 
you, sir,” replied the Foundling : then, having 
tossed off the liijt'cvr, he felt the warmth 
of his heart increasing towards Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson. “You speak of my recollections, 
sir,” he continued,—' “why, the earliest 
recollections that 1 have are associated 
with that Jvinchin-lCen in Grub Street. 
It seems, from all I ‘have ever been 
able to learn relative to myself, that I was 
stolen from my parents when a baby and 
brought up by a woman named Shiekster 
Sal.” 

“ I knew her,” observed Sampson. “ She 
was the mistress of the fellow who presided 
over the gang of juvenile thieves frequenting 
the Kinchin-Ken, and who hears the name of 
the Kinchin-Grand to the present day, although 
the nest of iniquity has been broken up. 
Shiekster Sal has been dead some years : but 
the Kinchin-Grand is still alive and in London. 

“Yes— he seems to have abandoned his old 
wavs and now keeps a small chandler's shop on 
Mutton Hill. Rut, talking of myself,” continued 
the Foundling, “I was going to tell you that 
although Shiekster Sal brought me up, as one 
m:tv say,— such a bringing up as it was !— yet 
I was more indebted to two other persons, who 
wore then mere children themselves, for any 
kindm-ss that was bestowed upon my infancy. 
These persons were Richard and Sarah Mel- 
moth ” 

“ 1 know who they are,” observed Larry 
Sampson, in his quiet way. “ Dick Melmoth is 
your fellow-assistant at Coffin’s shop— and Sally 
Melmoth is Coffin’s housekeeper. Their father 
committed some dreadful crimes about nineteen 
or twenty years ago, and then put a period to 
his own existence. II is eldest son, .Tames— the 
brother of Richard and Sarah now living— also 
met a violent death just at the same time as his 
father. The lad threw some horrible missile at 
a nobleman in Grafton Street, and ivas killed,at 
the same time as his victim.” 

“ So I have been told,” said the young man : 
“and what is more, it was that very same lad, 
.Tames Melmoth, who originally brought me, 
when a baby a few months old, to the Kinchin- 
Ken in Grub Street. lie found me, it was said 
—or else be himself was the person who stole 
me : but whichever it was, I have never been 


*,$ '/n'chlcr means “Lady:” the appellation was 
given because the young lady referred to had 
been well brought up in her earlier years, before 
she fell into depraved society and profligate 
habits. • 
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I able to learn. At all events, his surviving 
brother and sister got to like me just as if I wa3 
‘heir brother— and so I was brought up amongst 
the juvenile thieves, blackguards, and prosti- 
tutes of the precious den in Grub Street. You 
can sruess, Mr. Sampson, what were the. lessons 
I learnt for some years, till Mr. Coffin took us 
all three to live in his house. That was about 
eight or nine years ago, and ever since then 
we’ve remained there.”- 

“And you have of course been happier’,” ob- 
served the Bow Street officer. “ You have learnt 
to read and write •” 

“ Well, sir,” interrupted the Foundling, “ I’ll 
tell you how it was. It seems that Dick Melmoth 
was eight yeafs old when his father killed him- 
self : and until within a few months of that 
event, the Melmoth family had been respectably 
brought up. It was some terrible series of mis- 
fortunes that broke up their home — killed the 
mother — and drove the father pretty near wild. 
Previous to those misfortunes, I was saying, his 
conduct was very different ; which was proved 
bj' the circumstance that Dick could read quite 
well and write tolerably — aye, and say his 
prayers too. So when Dick and Stl were left 
all alone in the world and flung amongst the 
kinchin-prigs* at the ken in Grub Street, the 
brother found time to teach his little sister to 
read and write, although tliej' went out begging 
or stealing all day. Well, after we went to live 
with Mr. Coffin, Dick used to read any books 
that fell in his way ; and he one day read the 
life of Jonathan Wild aloud. I was so delighted 
that I was determined to be able to read that 
and other books for myself ; and so I got Dick 
to teach me. As soon as I was able to read, he 
taught me to write — and then I went on im- 
proving myself.” 

“ And so this is the boasted kindness of Mr. 
Coffin towards you — eh?” exclaimed Larry 
Simpson, laughing. “Why, to hear him talk 
just now, one would have thought that he had 
engaged a tutor to instruct you. But I suppose 
he took a certain degree of merit to himself in 
tin circumstance that you learnt to read and 
write at his house. However, it is much to 
your credit . that you have thus become 
enabled to read and write at all ; though I 
think your selection of books does not appear 
to have been the wisest.” 

“ But consider how I was brought up Mr. 
Sampson,” exclaimed the young man, earnestly^ 
— for he experienced a profound desire to in- 
gratiate himself into the favour of the Bow 
Street officer — not only because this individual 
had hinted at his intention to do something for 
him, but also because he was now conversing 
fur the first time in his life with some one who 
deprecated the ways of profligacy and vice in- 
stead of encouraging him to pursue them. 

“ Ye3 — I make every allowance for the way in 
which you were reared and trained, young man,” 

* Juvenile thieves. 


said the officer ; “ and 1 sympathise with you. 
Few people have better opportunities than I of 
understanding and appreciating all that there is 
dreadful, wretched, and deplorable in the condi- 
tion of those unfortunate beings who are made 
outcasts from society by circumstances rather 
than by their own innate predisposition to vice. 

I have seen and heard enough, during my long 
experience as an officer of justice, to be con- 
vinced that the whole social system is rotten 
at its core. There is a small but highly favoured 
class in the community which monopolises every- 
thing — and the inevitable consequence is a 
wide-spread pauperism amongst the masses. 
From this pauperism all species of demoraliza- 
tion, vice, iniquity, and crime are necessarily 
engendered ; and those unfortunates whom we 
call the outcasts of society, are in reality its 
victims.’’ \ 

“Ah ! sir,” exclaimed the Foundling, strangely 
excited ancl deeply moved by the observations 
which he had just heard you have only ex- 
pressed in words certain ideas which have for 
some time past been floating, vaguely and dimly, 
as one may say, in my imagination. You have 
suddenly given form, and shape, and substance 
to those images which have been flitting for 
two or three years before my mind’s eye. For 
whenever I have reflected upon the misdeeds 
of my own life, I have asked myself how I 
could possibly help being what I have been or 
what I am ! The king’s own son, if brought 
up as I was, and under precisely the same 
circumstances, would be exactly like me : he 
would have gone through the same ordeal- 
have done the same things— have had his mind 
trained and his course shaped in the same direc- 
tion.’ I have known what it is, sir, when quite 
a child, to go through the streets, shoeless and 
in rags — shivering with the bitter cold, and 
crying for hunger. That was before I was old 
enough to steal for myself, and when ^ my 
companions were either hiding from the officers 
of justice or had been so unsuccessful in their I 
own thieving pursuits as to want even a morsel 
of bread for themselves. I have endured every 
kind of privation : and I have likewise been 
steeped to the lips in all profligacies. When I 
was only nine years old I was had up before the 
magistrate for begging. I told him that I had 
neither father or mother — or at least, that I 
did not know them. He sent me to the House 
of Correction, where I was half starved and 
brutally treated. Two years afterwards, when 
I was eleven, I was had up again : but this time 
it was thieving. I was sent to gaol ; and there 
I was well fed and well treated. Of course 
when I came out I preferred thieving to begg- 
ing. For either the one or the other I was 
liable to be taken up, both being crimes : but 
the thief being treated better than the begger, 
it was natural I should choose the pursuit of 
the former. Soon afterwards I was taken to 
live with Mr. Coffin : or else I should have 
gone on as a petty thief up to this day. And 
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now, perhaps, you will spurn me from you, 
since I have told you that I have been in prison 

as a thief ” , ' , . , 

“ Not a bit of it, my poor lad, 1 exclaimed 

Sampson, taking his hand. “I am only 
surprised that half your life has not been 
passed in prisons. But the subject is now be- 
coming painful to you — and we will postpone 
the farther discussion of it until the evening. 
You have been talking a long time— and it is 
my turn to do something to entertain you.” 

‘Larry Sampson accordingly began to narrate 
several anecdotes of his exploits in detecting 
notorious offenders and bringing them to 
justice: but we must now take leave of hip 
and .Tack the Foundling for the present, in- 
order to direct the reader’s attention to matters 
of a still more interesting and important 
nature. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HEVEI.AT10X OE THE CONSEIRACT. 


The reader will be pleased to remember that 
the day of which we are now writing is Thurs- 
day— the incidents at Jacob's Island having 
occurred during the Wednesday night. 

It was about ten in the morning, that 
Jocelyn Loftus issued forth from the Piazza 
Hotel, Covent Garden, where he was staying. 
On the previous day he had called in Stratton 
Street to inquire for Clara Stanley, but was 
told that she was out of town with Mr. and 
Mrs. Beckford. It however appeared that they 
were expected home in the evening ; and 
Jocelyn, having left the letter of introduction 
which his beloved Louisa had given him for her 
sister, desired the servant to say that he would 
call again the next morning. 

He was therefore now on his way to Stratton 
Street : and taking the nearest cut from Coven t 
Garden, through Leicester Square, into Pic- 
cadilly, he pursued his course at a somewhat 
brisk pace. He had reached the angle of 
Albemarle Street and was traversing the cross- 
ing, when his attention was suddenly drawn 
towards a } T oung lady who hurried past him in 
so wild a manner that it appeared as if she 
were either demented or labouring under some 
extraordinary agitation. Turning sharply round 
the corner into Albemarle Street, she suddenly 
stopped short— seemed to reilect for a few mo- 
ments — and then staggered against some iron 
railings as if she were about to fall down in a 
fit. 

Jocelyn observed that she was very young— 
perhaps not more than sixteen— and that al- 
though she was handsomely dressed, her 
apparel was dirty and travel-soiled. Indeed, 
she looked as if she had been journeying a 
considerable distance on foot : and this 
circumstance, added to her evident distress of 


mintl, instantaneously led the young gentleman 
to believe that she must be in some peculiar 
position of difficulty, danger, or embarrassment. 
His generous nature now prompted him to 
ascertain if he could possibly be of any service 
to her : for he well knew how perilous it was for 
so j T oung a creature, and beautiful withal, to 
wander friendless and unprotected in the 
mighty mazes of the modern Babylon. 

He therefore accosted her : but she did not 
immediately observe him ; — and as she leant 
against the railings of some lordly mansion, he 
heard her exclaim to herself, “ No — no— I will 
not go to / tim ! He is one of the conspirators— 
he is as bad as the rest !” 

A convulsive sob followed these words, chok- 
ing any farther utterance of the .^thoughts that 
were uppermost in her mind: and turning 
abruptly round, she was about to retrace her 
hurried way into Piccadilly, when she beheld 
Jocelyn Loftus surveying her with a look 
of unmistakable compassion ■ and respectful 
interest. She then seemed all in a moment 
to recollect that he must have caught the 
words which fell so agonizingly from her 
lips : and a deep blush overspread her counte- 
nance at the thought of the notice her extra- 
ordinary behaviour had thus attracted towards 
herself. 

“ Pardon the boldness of a total stranger thus 
venturing to address you,” Jocelyn hastened to 
observe : “ but if you have lost your way— or if 
there be any service which I can render you — ” 

“Yes, sir — yes — there is indeed a service 
which you can Vender me, if you be sincere and 
right-minded,” exclaimed the young lady : then, 
instantaneously checking the wildness of her 
manner, she said, “ But I have no right to 
address you in this style— I have no reason to 
meet your evident frankness with a base sus- 
picion ” 

“ You are evidently labouring under a con- 
siderable degree of excitement,” observed Joce- 
lyn, in a tone of the kindest reassurance ; “ and 
1 cannot be offended at anything you may say. 

I am a gentleman — but what is much more, I 
am a man of honour, and therefore incapable 
of treating you otherwise than with respectful 
consideration.” 

“ I believe you, sir — I put implicit faith in | 
you,” said the young lady. “ But what can 
you do for me ’?” she asked, her looks again 
resuming that wildness which Jocelyn had 
before noticed : and then the next moment, the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ You observed ere now,” said Loftus, “ that 
there was some service which I nljght render 
you. Believe me, young lady, that it must be 
. an impossible one if I should refuse to succour 
. a being so profoundly afflicted as you evidently 


aic. 

“ Will you give me a home, sir.?” she in- 
quired, passionately-: “ and will that home be 
an honourable one '! But, no — I do not 'demand 
so much at your hands, ” " she. instantaneously 
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I added : “ if you will assist 111 c to obtain a re_ 
3 peotable lodging, where I may at least enjoy' 
! personal security, 1 will thank you— Oh ! most 
j cordially thank ‘ you ! Though utterly without 
j friends,' I am not destitute of immediate re- 
! sources ” 

*• We are attracting unpleasant notice," said 
Joeelvn. “ Permit me to call a hackney coach — 
and I will escort you to a place both of respect- 
ability and safety.” 

The young lady expressed her gratitude — a 
vehicle’ which was passing at the time, stopped 
in obedience to Jocelyn’s summons — and he 
handed the fair stranger into it. Then, entering 
it also and placing himself on the seat opposite 
to her, he commanded the driver to take them 
to the Piazza Hotel, Covent Garden. 

“ 1 am only staying for a short time — indeed, 
I may say for only a few more hours — in 
London,” he observed, as the hackney-coach 
moved on : “ and I have no fixed residence 
of. my own in this great city. But I 
will confide you to the care of the land- 
lady of the hotel to which we are now 
proceeding : and though I shall be obliged to 
leave you again almost immediately, having a 
particular appointment to keep, I shall return 
in an hour or two. During that interval }-ou 
will have gained some degree of composure — 
and you Gin then explain to me how I may 
farther serve you.” 

“ Your kindness — your generosity will re- 
ceive my eternal gratitude,'’ said the young lady, 
bursting into tears. “ But, Oh ! do not think 
ill of me— do not prejudge me, because you 
found me a friendless, homeless, unprotected 
wanderer ! My story is a melancholy one — but 
it contains no narrative, of guilt or frailty on 
my part ” • 

“ Do not distress yourself, I implore you,” ex- 
claimed Jocelyn, “by even fancying for a mo- 
ment that these assurances are necessary to 
interest me in your behalf. Presently you shall 
have an opportunity of giving me such explan- 
ations as you may volunteer : but remember that 
I seek them not as a right— much less as a 
condition of any service which I may have an 
opportunity ! of rendering you." 

In this strain did the generous-hearted, noble- 
mined young man reassure and console the 
afilicted young lady ; and by the time they 
reached the Piazza Hotel in Covent Garden, her 
agitation had completely subsided — a profound 
melancholy however succeeding it. 

The mistress of the establishment was a 
worthy matron to whom Jocelyn had 
no hesitation nor scruple in confiding his 
fair companion : then, having reiterated his 
promise to return in an hour or two, he 
directed the hackney coach to be driven 
back to Piccadilly, and in due time was 
set down in Stratton Street. To his inquiry 
at the mansion which bore the number of 13 
upon the front door, he was informed that Miss 
Clara Stanley was now at home ; and he was 


immediately conducted into a handsome draw- 
ing-room, where he ound himself in the pre- 
sence of a young lady of remarkable beauty, 
who rose from her seat and advanced with 
cordial manner to welcome him. 

The impression mutually made at this first 
meeting of Clara Stanley and her sister’s in- 
tended husband, was unexceptionably favour- 
able. Jocelyn beheld before him a lady-like, 
charming, and unaffected being, who appeared 
to have acquired just a sufficiency of the polish 
of good society to supersede the awkwardness 
and embarrassment arising from a secluded life j 
in the country, without any of the airs or artifi- 
cial assumptions which too often accompany the 
refinement of what is called the fashionable 
vorld. On the other hand, Clara found herself 
in the presence of a handsome, elegant, and 

E repossessing young man, whose goodness of 
eart and intellectual superiority were plainly 
legible in his looks. 

They sate down and began to converse. 
Clara naturally asked a thousand questions 
relative to her sister, all of which denoted the 
deeply-seated affection she experienced for that 
much-loved, amiable, gentle girl : she likewise 
spoke of her afilicted aunt — and then the tears 
for a few moments rained down her cheeks. 
Jocelyn, having responded to all her queries, 
proceeded to state that he had come up to 
London on purpose to arrange certain affairs 
previous to his marriage with Louisa : and he 
expressed a hope that when the bridal day 
arrived, Miss Clara Stanley would be enabled 
to leave London and be present at Canterbury 
on the occasion. The young lady replied that 
nothing sho : 1 prevent her from acting in 
accordance w. ..I Jocelyn’s and her sister’s 
desire in this respect : and she then proceeded 
to express her regret that she could not have 
the pleasure of introducing Mr. Loftus to Mr. 
and Mrs. Beckford on the present occasion, 
as they were very old people and much fatigued 
with their excursion into the country on the 
preceding da}*. But she assured him that, 
through the attachment they had conceived 
for herself, they felt the liveliest interest in 
everything that concerned her sister, and would 
be happy to avail themselves of the earliest 
opportunity in future to form the acquaintance 
both of Louisa and Jocelyn. Clara likewise 
observed she thought it more than possible, and 
indeed almost certain, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Beckford would accompany her to Canterbury 
on .the occasion of the approaching nuptials ; 
and then, in allusion to herself, she remarked 
that the only manner in which she could 
testify her gratitude towards the kind benefac- 
tors who had adopted her as their daughter and 
intended to leave her all their fortune, .was by 
remaining constantly with them. It was this 
feeling, she added, which had prevented her 
from paying even the shortest and most hurried 
visit to Canterbury to see her sister ; and 
Jocelyn readily appreciated and acknowledged 
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the force of Clara’s .observations in this re- 
spect. 

In this manner did Loftus and Miss Stanley 
converse for upwards of an hour, the favour- 
able impression mutually made at first 
being strengthened and confirmed by the 
protraction of the interview ; and when 
Jocelyn rose to take his leave, Clara 
begged him to become the bearer of a letter 
and a present which she had prepared for 
her sister. .He of course assented : and she 
placed in his hands a small packet, which ho 
promised to deliver to Louisa on his return to 
Canterbury. They then separated : but scarce- 
ly had the door closed behind the 3 'oung gentle- 
man, when Clara burst out into an agony of 
bitter weeping and convulsive sobs, as if her 
surcharged bosom were now enabled, the instant 
she was alone, to find a vent for the feelings 
which she had been forced not only to stifle, 
but even to mask beneath smiles and an . un- 
natural composure during the interview with 
her sister’s intended husband. 

On retui’ning to the Piazza Hotel, Jocelyn 
Loftus inquired of the landlady concerning the 
afflicted young creature whom he had entrust- 
ed to her chai'ge ; and, on ascertaining that she 
was now comparatively tranquillised, lie repair- 
ed to the apartment in which she was seated. 
The moment he entered, she began to express, 
with tears in her eyes, all the gratitude she ex- 
perienced for the generous kindness he had 
manifested towards her ; and she besought him 
to listen to those explanations upon which she 
now felt herself in a fitting frame of mind to 
entei\ 

He accordingly took a seat near her ; and 
she proceeded to address him in the following 
manner : — 

“ I have determined, Mr. Loftus,— for the 
mistress of this establishment has made me. 
acquainted with your name, — to reveal to your 
ears all the dreadful secrets which now weigh 
upon my mind : for you have shown me so 
much kindness, that I must tax .your generosity 
still farther by imploring your best advice and 
counsel. Listen then, I beseech you, to the ex- 
I traordinary narrative which I am about to 
unfold ; and I feel convinced that you will not 
regret the kindness you have already shown to 
a being so afflicted — so wretched — and yet so 
innocent as I.” 

There was a sincerity in the young lady’s 
manner which confirmed the favourable opinion 
and strengthened the compassionate sympathy 
which J ocelyn had already experienced towards 
her ; and with a few kind words he encouraged 
her to proceed. 

“ I am the youngest of four sisters, living 
until yesterday with our widowed mother at 
Richmond,” she continued ; “and my name is 
Owen.” 

Loftus started visibly : then instantaneously 
checking his emotion or excitement, whatever 
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the feeling might be, he said calmly, “ I have 
heard of you before.” 

“Then perhaps you are' aware,” exclaimed 
Mary — for she it was, — “that the Royal 
Princes and several noblemen who are closely 
connected with 1 them in the ties of friendship, 
have been constant visitors at our house — I 
fear,” she added, with downcast eyes and a 
blushing countenance, “ to the injury of our 
reputation.” 

“ I am aware of the circumstance which you 
mention, Miss Owen,” obrerved Loftus : “ and 
I will riot disguise the fact that scandal has 
busied itself with the name of your family. Is 
not the Marquis of Lcveson one of the noble- 
men to whom you have alluded ?" 

“He is,” replied Mary. “ But permit me to 
give the details of my narraitve in continuous 
order— and you will then understand the fear- 
ful secret which is the basis of that intimacy 
between my mother and the Royal Princes. .It 
appears.” continued the young lady, after a 
brief pause during which she collected her 
thoughts, “ that from the first moment of the 
arrival in England of the unfortunate Caroline 
of Brunswick, to become the wife of the Prince 
of Wales, she was destined to find a secret 
though remorseless and unrelenting enemy in 
the Queen.* For some years past a terrible 
conspiracy has been in existence against the un- 
happy Caroline. You are aware it was in 1795 
— nineteen years ago — that she became Princess 
of Wales. At the beginning of 1796 the Princess 
Charlotte was born : and from that period the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were completely 
estranged from each other. The Prince has 
declared that she shall never he Queen of Eng- 
land ; and the ' mother, the present Queen, 
echoes the sentiments. I will not however 
extend my narrative unnecessarily. Suffice it 
to say that the Queen, the Prince Regent, 
two of his brothers, three or four noblemen, 
and four or five titled ladies, have all been 
leagued by solemn compact and in dread con- 
spiracy for years past, to work the ruin of the 
Princess Caroline. Hence .the investigation 
which took place in 1806, and which arose from 
the vile machinations, plots, and artifices of the 
conspirators. But her Royal Highness passed 


* In the First Series of “ The Mysteries of 
the Court of London, ’’ Vol. II, the follow- 
ing passage occurred, descriptive of a hurried 
and whispered conversation between Queen 
Charlotte ( George the Third’s wife ) and her 
son the Prince of Wales : — 

“ Put what construction you please upon my 
conduct, George, ’ observed trie Queen, after a 
few moment’s consideration : “ but let one 
thing at least be engraved on your memory — 
and let it serve as the text for, all your self-com- 
munings at a future day!” — “And that one 
thing ?” demanded the Prince, surveying his 
royal mother with mingled interest and curio- 
sity. “ ,What is it ?” — “That in me the Princess' 
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: triumphantly through the ordeal, ns you are 
doubtless well aware ; and the conspirators 
' were for the moment defeated. But they were 
; not discouraged : and ever since have they been 
. working, secretly but actively — pursuing their 
slimy ways like serpents in the grass — with all 
; the resoluteness of their unpitying dispositions 
| and fiendish purposes. In such an enterprise, 
! however, the utmost delicacy' and caution must 
j necessarily he used ; and the conspirators have 
j determined to bide their time rather than pre- 
| cipitate matters so as to hazard another defeat, 
j They know that each time a blow is struck, 
; and that the Princess rises up unhurt from the 
| assult, the effect is only to invest her cause 
I with a larger amount of popularity and increase 
i the odium attaching itself to her persecutors. 
} In proportion to the sympathy bestowed upon 
I the Princess by the naturally generous-hearted 
! and noble-minded working classes of England, 

| so is the- indignation excited against her enemies. 

1 All these facts have been well weighed by the 
| conspirators ; and they would consequently 
i rather allow years to elapse while they draw in 
; their snares and meshes closer around the 
| Princess, than risk another failure by imprudent 
j precipitation. They are now therefore work- 
ing slowly — and they believe surely’." 

“ Heavens ! is it possible that such infamy 
can exist, and. in such high quarters ?” ex- 
claimed Jocelyn Loftus, his blood boiling with 
indignation and his eyes flashing fire. “ Oh 
for the power — the means — the opportunity to 
warn the unhappy Princess of the tremendous 

perils by which she is environed ” 

“ You shall have all, Mr. Loftus — yes, all 1" 
cried Mary, her countenance glowing with a 
J kindred feeling of anger and disgust. " You 
shall have the power — the means — the oppor- 
tunity : and God be thanked for having 


Caroline has a bitter and an unforgiving 
enmey,” rejoined the Queen, the words hissing 
snake-like through the lips that were white and 
quivering. — Bad and unprincipled as was the 
heir-apparent — heartless, cruel, and selfish as his 
disposition might he — he . was nevertheless 
struck with a species of horror at this cold-blood- 
ed announcement on the part of his mothey. A 
man may be a murderer himself, and can yet 
think well of human nature generally : but if 
he suddenly finds out that bis own mother is a 
murderess— the being who possesses the ‘prestige 
of all-excelling goodness in his eyes— his con- 
fidence in everything human is annihilated in 
an instant. Thus was it with the Prince of 
Wales. His own mother had suddenly, thrown 
off the mask and revealed herself to him as a 
fiend in fernale^shape : — and he gazed upon her 
in mingled horror, wonderment, and distress. — 
But she darted upon him a look full, of contempt 
i as much as to imply that even yet, he did .’not 
j half comprehend the true meaning of the words 
to which she had given utterance : then quitting 
him abruptly, she retired for the night. 


thrown in my way so generous a champion of 
the persecuted Caroline of Brunswick !” 

“ Continue your narrative, Miss Owen,” said 
Jocelyn. “ I will subdue my feelings while I 
listen to your dreadful tale.” 

“ Amongst tlie various measures adopted to 
ensure tlie destruction of the Princess of Wales," 
resumed Mar}’, “ is the scheme of surrounding 
her with the spies, cveatures, .and agents of the 
conspirators. Three or four years ago it was 
first suggested to the Prince Regent — I believe 
by the Marquis of Leveson — to train up an 
entire family of sisters to do this dreadful work. 
It was supposed, I should imagine, that several 
young ladies, thus closely connected by the 
ties of kinship, would be more certain to con- 
duct their operations harmoniously, sytematic- 
ally, and confidentially, then a number of 
females having no such bond to unite them. 
The plan was greedily seized upon by the 
Prince Regent, the Queen, and the other con- 
spirators : and the Marquis of Leveson then 
introduced the Royal Princes to our house. 
My mother corresponded with the Queen — and 
all was arranged. The project was to bend 
the minds of my sisters and myself to a 
thorough acquaintance with all species of re- 
fined duplicity and exquisite cunning — to 
render us plastic to every kind of artifice and 
deceit — to demoralize us thoroughly in mind, 
without actually destroying what the world 
would call our virtue. This process has been 
going on for four years. First, my eldest 
sister, when believed to be. pi’operly trained 
and broken into the specious system, was 
entrusted with the secret of its real motive : 
next my second sister was in due course 
initiated in the mysteries of the career for 
which she was destined ; — then my third 
sister’s turn came to receive the explanations : — 
and it was only on Tuesday last — the day 
before yesterday, in fact — that the veil was 
drawn away from before my own eyes. Oh ! 
sir, it was dreadful— it was dreadful in the 
extreme — to hear a mother’s lips inculcating 
such lessons as I then heard : but when I was 
told that arrangements bad already been 
made for myself and my sisters to enter the 
service of the PrinccsB of Wales, in the capacity 
of wai ting-ladies, and that we were not only to 
become spies upon her actions but also to 
lay snares to entrap her into situations that 
would give her conduct the colour of guilt,— 
w hen I heard all this, I say, it seemed as if the 
very bottomless pit itself had suddenly opened 
at my feet, displaying all its ineffable 
horrors.” 

“Poor, girl!” muttered Jocelyn, in a tone 
of deep compassion., . 

“ Ah ! sir, you may well pity me,” exclaimed 
Mary, the tears streaming down her cheeks: 
then, .hastily wiping them away, she said,, “At 
first I was so astounded, amazed, and bewildered 
that I knew not what to think or how to act. 
But I will not trouble you with minute details 
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relative to my own feelings ; 'you will do me n 
the credit to believe, sir, that they were harrow- si 
ing and poignant in the extreme, though out- n 
warclly veiled, no doubt, by the sense of despair s\ 
and consternation that was upon me. It was p 
on Tuesday morning that my mother received a 
a letter from her Majesty the Queen, stating 
that the time had now come for my sisters and v 
myself to enter the service of the Princess of r 
Wales. It appears that, whilst secretly plott- s 
ing against the Princess, the Queen lias all i 

I ’ mg pretended openly to be her friend ; and li 
occasionally correspond. It was therefore r 
easy matter for her Majesty to recommend 
to the notice of the Princess: and her Royal r 
ighness was not likely to refuse the Queen s c 
quest that we should be thus taken into her a 
usehold. The Princess, as you are of course i 
fare, is now upon the Continent : and my 1 
other having had an interview with the s 
,'incc Regent at Carlton House on Tuesday, 
turned home in the evening with the intinia- 
m that we were to proceed to W oolwicli on £ 
e ensuing day and thence embark for I* ranee, 
ccordingly, every preparation being made, we 
jsterday repaired to Woolwich but as the . 
oment for embarkation drew nigh, my feel- . 
gs became wrought up to such an intolerable , 
tell, that I penned a hasty note to my • 
other, and fled 1 In that note I declared how , 
ipossible it was for me to pursue the career , 
r which I had been destined ; and bidding 
re well, in the hurried lines to my mother 
sters, I expressed a hope that God would 
iften their hearts to repentance. But 
believe I appended an assurance to the 
feet that I would not betray them. However, 
left the note for them-— and fled precipitately 
•om W oolwicli. Avoiding the mam road, I 
'andered hither and thither in all diiections 
ot knowing what course to adopt,— at one mo- 
lent maddened by my feelings at another 
itting down and giving vent to my grief m 

oods of tears.” „ . . , 

« How you must have suffered ! > exclaimed 
ocelyn. ‘“But you had no alternative than .to 
ee from the bosom of your own family.” 

“ Such was the thought continually uppei- 
nost in my mind,” observed Mary : ‘ and al- 

hougli I was horrified when I contemplated 
vhat was to become of me, yet I did not once 
•epent the step I had taken. However— to be 
orief— after many, many hours’ wandering, and 
: ar into the night too, I reached the suburbs of 
London. My object was to obtain some respect- 
able lodging : but when I made inquiries to that 
effect, I received so many insults that at last I 
wandered on without daring to accost another 
soul. Exhausted with fatigue I sank down upon 
the steps of a door, thinking that my very exis- 
tence was ebbin? away. A young woman came 
up and spoke kindly to me. I was cheered, and 
readily accompanied lier to a house which she 
alleged to be her own home. But scarcely had 
I lain down to rest, when I was startled fiom 
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my sleep by the presence of a man who had 
stolen into the chamber to warn me that I was 
in a den of thieves and murderers. I fled I 
succeeded in effecting my escape, although 
pursued by some of the inmates of the house ; 
and some honest labourers whom I met con- 
ducted me to a tavern near London Bridge, 
where I found alike security and repose. On 
rising again, I asked myself what ^ course 1 
should adopt : and I thought of visiting the 
Marquis of -Leveson — throwing myself upon 
his meny— and beseeching him to see my 
mother on iny behalf. But on entering 
Albemarle Street, where his lordship lives, 
my mind misgave .me : I remembered how 
deeply he was concerned, in the conspiracy 
against the Princess. I recollected how artfully, 
unweariedly, and insidiously, he had entered 
into the work of demoralizing the minds of my 
.sisters and myself — and I dared not appeal to 
him. At that moment — in the moment of my 
bitter distress and blank despair-^you address- 
ed me, Mr. Loftus : and now you know all 1 I 

“Miss Owen,” said Jocelyn, “you have be- 
haved in a manner which demands my esteem, 
as you had already obtaiiied my sympathy. 
-You have shrunk from the performance of a 
detestable part and this would be a dreadful 
world. indeed, if you were to be ' left friendless 
and an Outcast on that account. You have 
solicited my advice — and I will give it : but you 
must first allow me to ’proffer you my friend- 
ship. I am engaged to be married to an ex- 
cellent and amiable young lady who lives at 
Canterbury ; and in her dwelling I can guaran- 
tee you an asylum until her union with me 
shall permit you to make my own house your 
home. Does this arrangment appear to suit 
y 0U ?_ and will you accept it ?” , 

“ Oh ! cheerfully — cheerfully !” exclaimed 
Mary, with tears of gratitude. “ You _ are 
indeed a friend to me — and I will love 
your intended bride as if she were my 
■ sister. Yes— I accept your, generous pro- 


exclaimed 
“ You are 
will love 
were my 
irous pro- 
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posal with a fervid joy : for I dare not return 
home to my mother — at least for the present 
and I have no other friend but you.” 

“ The business which lias brought me to 
London is terminated,” said Jocelyn ; “and I 
care not how soon I set out on my return to 
Canterbury. If you feel yourself equal to the 
journey, after the night of wanderings, terrors, 
and brief slumber which you have passed, we 
will set out at once.” 

“ I long— Oh ! I long to leave London, ex- 
claimed Mary : “ for if I were to meet any ot 
my mother’s friends, I should be perhaps borne 
forcibly back to her— and she would overwhelm 
me with the bitterest reproaches for my . con- 
duct.” . . , 

“We will lose no time in taking our depai- 
ture,” said Jocelyn. “It is now nearly one 
o’clock,” he added, referring to his watch : a 
post-chaise and four will bes/r us rapidly along 
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A ryiT the wine hour a t which the preceding 
-omenv.at.on took place between Joeelvii bZ 


ami Mai v Owen at the Piazza Hotel, (Wont 
Garden the redoubtable Captain Task and his 
man Itobin were thinking of lunch in an upper 
room at the Green Dmgon, Knightsbridgc. 

Those two worthies no longer formed items in 
the vast mass of the shabby-genteel tribe : they 
Ima cast their old skins and appeared in new 
ones with the bright gloss upon them. In 
plainer terms, they were each embelishcd with 
u bran new suit of clothes : but the influence of 
tins great and striking personal improvement 
was very different in its effects upon the master 
and the man. For inasmuch as the former had 
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become inflated with pride and pomposity to a 
degree that threw all his past self-sufficiency 
completely into the shade, the latter had grown 
more timid and hashful than ever, and did not 
seem to find any nook dark enough or any 
corner l'etired enough wherein to thrust and 
squeeze up his starveling person. 

The Captain positively appeared to he in the 
hey-day of his glory. His dark hair all stuck 
out and his whiskers were as husliy as those of 
a bandit upon the stage or in pictures : his 
moustacliios were glossy with pomatum and tre- 
mendously fierce ; — and he looked as trium- 
phant, as insolent, and as overhearing as if he 
were an aristocratic general who had just been 
cannonading the populace at the command of 
the Ministry. His face was terribly inflamed — 
and his nose was as rubicund as if it were cut 
out of beetroot. His new frock-coat was but- 
toned up to his throat, as usual : but he now 
wore long wristbands, as stiff as paste-board, 
and extending over his knuckles— as if he were 
resolved to defy the whole world to declare 
that he did not possess a shirt. His light grey 
trousers were ornamented with a thick stripe 
of lace on each leg ; and, large as his spurs were 
wont to be, they were now an inch longer 
and kicked up a more diabolical rattling than 
ever. 

The man Robin was apparelled in a new suit 
of black : and he had not only a clean shirt, but 
also a snow-white cravat. He seemed, however, 
so little at home in this state of outward re- 
novation, that he was positively more afraid of 
attracting notice in his new dress than he was 
in his seedy garb. If he formerly looked like a 
decayed itinerant preacher, he now resembled 
a mute attired for a funeral and only wanting 
the mourning band to his hat. 

The room in which we now find these wor- 
thies seated, at about one o’clock in the after- 
noon of that Thursday whereof we are writing, 
was on the third storey of the Green Dragon 
public-house. The Captain had chosen this 
apartment because it enabled him to command 
all the points of Acacia Cottage : and even if a 
waggon-load of hay should pass along the 
Knightsbridge Road, he could see over it, and 
thus was certain of never for an instant losing 
sight of the premises which he was engaged to 
watch. The window was kept open during the 
day ; and Robin remained almost incessantly 
behind the curtain, peeping forth and with looks 
sharp as needles fixed on the front of Venetia’s 
charming residence. The Captain was for the 
most part seated at a table, where he wrote 
down any particulars which Robin reported to 
him from his post at the window, — such as the 
visits paid to Acacia Cottage, the appearance of 
the visitors, whether they were in carriages or 
on foot, how long they remained, &c., &c. 

But, as we have said, it being now one o’clock, 
the Captain had rung for lunch ; and as the 
bell was not answered within the space of seven 
seconds from the moment he pulled the rope, he 
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tore at it again with such violence as to make it 
continue ringing for upwards of a minute. 
The landlord — a meek, thin, timid, and obliging 
man — rushed franticty upstairs : but no sooner 
did he enter the room than he started back in 
dismay at the awful appearance of the Captain. 

“Thunder and lightning, sirrah 1” exclaimed 
this formidable individual, who liad sprung up 
from his chair in a perfect fury : “ what do you 
mean by keeping a eentlcman of my rank — an 
officer, too, in liis Majesty's service — waiting 
for his luncheon ? Ho you know, sirrah, that 
I’ve a great mind to have you lashed up to the 
triangle and make my man Robin there lay it 
on thick with a cat-o’-nine tails upon your bare 
back ?” 

“ I’m really very sorry, Captain — exceedingly 
sony,” stammered the landlord, stepping back a 
pace every time the officer took one forward : 
“ but you must excuse a beetle delay, sir.” 

“ Delay, sirrah ! I don’t know what delay is. 
Have you got any kidneys ?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“ Yes, sir — some very nice ones. But I hope 
that for old acquaintance’ sake,” added tne 
landlord, with the utmost humility, “ you will 
make allowance for the time required to run up 
three pair of stairs to answer your bell.” 

“Allowances, sirrah !” vociferated the Cap- 
tain : “ f know nothing of allowances — except 
of victuala and drink. Robin, do you know any- 
thing of allowances ?’’ 

“Nothing,” replied the man, with his looks 
steadfastly fixed upon Acacia Cottage. “ Please 
to write down something.” 

“Well — what is it?” exclaimed Tash, rushing 
back to his seat at the table and taking up his 
pen. 

“ Beggar-man with matches just stopped 
under the windows of the Cottage — Miss Tre- 
lawney throws out something to him — think it’s 
a penny — ain’t be sure — may be a halfpenny 


“Oh ! nonsense — humbug — trash !” cried the 
Captain, flinging down his pen and starting up 
again. “ 1 told you before not to descend to 
such contemptible particulars as those. Neither 
the Earl nor the baronet wants to know how 
many beggars call . Have you got any rashers ?” 
demanded the gallant officer, once more turnim 
ferociously round upon the trembling landlord. 

“ Yes, sir — and beautiful fresh eggs,” was the 
meek response. “ Rashers and eggs, sir, for 
lunch ?” he added, in a humble tone of inquiry. 

“ A ndicidneys, sirrah,” thundered the Cap- 
tain, with appalling sternness. “ Robin, you 
like kidneys — don’t you ?” 

“Chops,” was the laconic answer. 

“Well, chops, then, sirrah,” exclaimed the 
Captain, bending the fiercest looks upon the 
landlord. “ And now mark me ! The clock has 
just struck one — and my man Robin has been 
following Miss Trelawney’s carriage up into 
Piccadilly or somewhere — remained outside the 
house where she went and stayed for a couple 
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of hours— waited till the carriage came to fetch 
her again— and then followed her back home. 
Nov/. 0 sirrah, having done all this my man 
Robin is naturally hungry— very hungry : and 
when Robin is hungry, it is a sign that I am 
hungrv also— and. therefore, the clock having 

nl struck one, if the lunch is not up here by 
the moment it chimes the quarter past, I’ll tear 
the house down and flay you alive — that’s all !” 

“Very good, sir,” said the landlord, in his 
usual meek way : and he descended the stairs 
three at a time, bawling out to his better half 
below, who superintended the kitchen de- 
partment, “Kidneys, chops, and rashers 
with eggs for Captain Tasli ! — rashers with 

eggs, chops, and kidneys for Captain Ta — a 

sh !’’ 

“ I frightened him out of his skin, Robin — 
didn’t I observed the gallant gentleman, with 
a hoarse laugh, the moment the door had closed 
behind the retreating landlord. 

“ Yas — but I don’t see the use of it,” returned 
Robin drily. “The man is a good man in his way. 
lie gave us credit when we were hard up. Yon 
didn’t bully him then. Bread and cheese was 
good enough for our dinner in those times — and 
yon didn't mind waiting Snooks’s convenience 
till it was got ready. Now you order three 
dishes for lunch — and won't wait a minute. It 
isn’t consistent.’’ 

“ Consistent ! ’ echoed the Captain, in a rage. 

“ By jingo, I've a precious great mind to ’’ 

But stopping short, he raised a tankard to 
his lips and sent about a pint of ale down his 
throat in less time than he could have counted 
five. Almost immediately afterwards a dirty 
slip-shod servant-girl entered the room, saying, 

“ Please, sir, missus told me to come up and tell 
you as how there's no kinneys in the ’ouse — 
but there’s sassengers, if you like 'em instead.” 

“No kidneys 1” thundered the Captain. 

“ Daggers and bayonets ! if you do’nt go to the 
butcher’s and get some directly, I’ll eat >/ou !" 

The girl, becoming deadly pale even through 
a thick coating of grime upon her face, shrank 
back in horror as if she thought that the 
dreadful man would really carry his awful 
threats into execution and devour her then 
and there : but the next moment she burst 
into tears, which speedily traced several 
lines down her cheeks, as the rain does on 
dirty glass, and whimpered out an observation 
to the effect that “ she couldn’t make kinneys 
if so he there was none.” 

“ No more she can,” remarked Robin, as he 
still stood motionless as a statue behind the 
window-curtain. 

| “ Not make them !” ejaculated the Captain.] 

“ Why, I tell you they can make anything in 
this wonderful metropolis of our’s 1 — sugar out 
of sand — tea out of sloe-leaves — gin out of 
vitriol — coffee out of chicory — beef-sausages 
out of horse-flesh— rabbit-pies out of kittens 
— and biscuits out of Canada timber. Why 
the devil, then, shouldn’t they make kidneys 


out of something? Eh Robin? — eh Robin, 
eh, girl ? — answer .me that." 

“ Order the sausages and let her go,” said 
Robin curtly. “ I like sausages.” 

“Then be it so— and five minutes to get all 
ready,” exclaimed the Captain. 

The girl rushed down stairs, ineffably relieved 
at having escaped being devoured by the 
modern ogre who had frightened her so terribly 
and whilst the lunch was getting ready, the 
Captain strutted to and fro in the room with 
majestic self-importance, his man still retain- 
ing his post at the window. 

“I dare say you think me severe at times, 
Robin — very severe towards these people of the 
Green Dragon," he remarked : “ but Snooks is 
an idle fellow- and his wife and servant 
are as slow as himself. It does them good 
to stir them up a little now and then 
with’ a few words of gentle castigation 
or remonstrance. Besides, different circum- 
stances demand different treatment. It was 
all very well to let Mr. Snooks dawdle 
about just as he chose when we couldn’t 
pay our hills at his house : but now that I’ve 
got gold in my pocket, Robin,”— and the Cap- 
tain hit himself a tremendous rap upon the 
upper part of his thigh as he spoke,— “ I’ll make, 
evervbody and everything in the place look 
alive, to serve me promptly — even to the cursed 
old sign of the green dragon itself that swings 
qo prnyilv over the tavern door. ’ 


so crazily over the tavern door. 

“ If we don’t mind what we’re about, sir,” 
said Robin, deferentially, “ we shall become so 
obnoxious that the landlord will bid us leave his 
premises : and then how are we to watch 
Acacia Cottage ?’’ 

“The landlord eject us !” roared Tash, in as- 
tonishment. “What? eject me— me, Captain 
Rolando Tash ! Robin, my dear fellow, don’t 
hint at such a thing again, or you will grieve 
me sadly : for I shall begin to apprehend that 
your brain is somewhat affected. Eject me, 
indeed ! Thunder and lightning 1 it would be a 
hard matter, I can assure you ! Eject me— me. 
Captain Rolando Tash ! Preposterous— absurd 
— ridiculous 1” 

And the gallant officer strutted and swagger- 
?d to and fro in the apartment, fuming and 
:hafing as if he were filled with a rage which 
must boil over and vent itself upon some un- 
fortunate wight, no matter how undeserving 
the victim might be. But happily the prompt 
appearance of a tray covered with dishes that 
sent forth an inviting odour, somewhat molli- 
fied the fury of Rolando Tash : and as the meek 
landlord shuffied about, arranging the table 
and making everything look as neat and com- 
fortable as he* could the sternness of the 
Captain’s countenance gradually relaxed, 
until it was completely lost in a broad expan 
sive smile. 

“ Snooks 1" he exclaimed, dealing the land- 
lord a tremendous slap upon the back : “ }'ou 

are not a bad fellow after all— and n« I am 
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getting up in the world, I shall continue to ' 
patronise your establishment, and none other.” 

•At this announcement Mr. Snooks appeared 
particularly uneasy — and, fidgetting about with 
a knife and fork which he 'had just placed upon 
that table, he eyed the Captain askance as if to 
ascertain the precise humour he was in. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir — I'm very sorry — 
very sorry indeed, sir,” he stammered forth ; 
“ but I really — I mean to say that however gra- 
tified and honoured I may be — yet ” 

“Yet what/” inquired the Captain with 
awful calmness. 

“ Well, sir, I had better come to an explana- 
tion with you at once,” said the landlord, pluck- 
ing up a spirit and looking the gallant officer 
in the face, though prudently taking his stand 
in such a manner that the table was between 
them, while he (Mr. Snooks) was nearest the 
door. “The fact is, sir,” he. continued, “my 
missus is a very nervous woman — and my 
servant-girl is subject to hysterics — and 
I myself am not over strong in the 
nerves— and as of course a gentleman like 
you makes a good deal of noise— I mean to 
to say, that you expect things to be done off- 
hand ” 

“ Well, sirrah — proceed,” observed the Cap- 
tain, still with that proud and awe-inspiring 
calmness which precedes the terrific outburst of 
the storm. 

“ And so l was thinking, sir,’ continued land- 
, lord, not quite comprehending the natuie of this 
j lull, and flattering himself that the spirit which 
| he now displayed was actually and positively 
producing a strong effect upon* the Captain,— ‘T 
was thinking, sir, that if it was convenient for 
yourself and Mr. Robin to give me up the rooms 
in the course of the afternoon and remove to 
some other tavern, I should esteem it as a 
favour— and my missus would be particular! v 
obliged.” 

“ Is that all ?" asked the Captain. 

“Well, sir, I don’t know that I ve anything 
more to say,” responded Mr. Snooks: “ unless 
it is that I mean no offence and hope we shall 
part good friends.” 

“Then, by the living jingo, you infernal 
scoundrel, I’ll punish you for this*!” thundered 
the Captain : and darting round the the table 
he caught the landlord by the collar of his coat 
just as the affrighted wretch was precipitating 
j himself towards the staiis. “ Come along, sirrah 
j —come along— and if you make a noise, I'll flay 
i you alive There, sir up into that corner — now 
j stand on "your head— and, by all the daggers 
I and bayonets in tin* universe I you shall remain 
j in that posture while I and Robin eat our lun- 
I cheons.” 

And suiting the action to the word, the Cap- 
j tain lifted up the unfortunate Mr. Snooks as if 
; he were a child — turned him completely over 
j with his feet up in the air— and then deposited 
i him in that ignominious and painfull position 
1 in the corner. 


I 

As for Robin, he just glanced at what was 
going on, and then fixed his looks again as- 
intently as ever upon the front of Acacia Cottage, 
apparently considering his duties in that quarter 
to be of more consequence than the pranks of 
his master. 

The landord, who was rapidly growing purple 
in the face, begged and besought the Captain 
to forgive him : and after some little parley, 
during which the wretched Mr. SnookB acknow- 
ledged himself to be an insolent rascal and 
promised never to offend again, the 
gallant officer vouchsafed to temper his 
justice with mercy. The result was that 
the landlord, having made all possible sub- 
mission, was allowed to resume his natural 
posture once more; and, slinking from the room, 
lie hastened down stairs to vent his wrath upon 
Iiis better half at whose instigation he had dared 
to give his formidable guest the notice to quit. 

“Xow Robin,’’ exclaimed the Captain, so soon 
as the landlord had retired, “ let us discuss our 
luncheon. Here are chops,” lie observed, lifting 
one of the meat-covers and flinging it across 
the room ; “and here are rashers and eggs,” he 
continued tossing the second meat-cover into 
another corner : — “and here are sausages,” he 
added, sending the third cover spinning through 
the open window into the street. 

Robin started — looked at his master for an 
instant and then turned his eyes upon Acacia 
Cottage again, without uttering’ a word. 

“ Come and have your lunch, l say,” cried the 
Captain. 

“ You know'that 1 always keep watch while 
you get your meals,” said Robin : and then \ou 
take your turn for a few minutes while I get 
mine. There’s something going on opposite.” 

“ What?’’ demanded the Captain, as he began 
a desperate assault upon the viands. 

“The servants have been doing out the draw- 
ing-room with great care,” replied Robin. 

■“ Well, and so they ought since the furni- 
ture’s good,” remarked Task. “Thunder and 
lightning ! if 1 had such a house as that, I’d 
have a whole regiment to polish the chairs 
and tables every morning. Jfut what else do 
you observe 1” 

“ Miss Trelawney has just entered the draw- 
ing-room— and she is splendidly dressed,” 
answered Robin. “ Now she's regarding her- 
self in the mirror ” 

“ And well she may, ’ exclaimed Captain : 
“ for she is the sweetest, loveliest woman E ever 
saw in all my life. Handsome people are 
naturally fond of looking at themselves in the 
glass, Robin, lam for one:" and with this 
remark, the gallant officer raised a tankard to 
his lips and drained it at a draught. 

“ Miss Trelawney has been contemplating 
herself for more than a minute in that -glass," 
said Robin. “ She must be very conceited and 
vain. Ah ! she little thinks that anybody is 
watching her, and how plain I can sec into her 
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drawing-room. Nov,' she (studies some attitude 

!r.r look in front of the glass ” 

! “ Depend upon it there’s a visitor expected, 

1 Robin, observed the Captain. “But 3 will 
j enter all these particulars in my memorandum- 
j book presently. Let me see, I am to call on the 
• Earl of Cuzon" this evening at ten— and on Sir 
j Bounins Huntingdon at eleven. Ah 1 it was a 
’vervodd thing that when you went to the 
j bar’met's on Tuesday evening, he should give 
von just the same instructions that the Earl 
' had given me on the. Monday— 1 mean, - to 
i watch all Miss Trelawney’s movements as we 
| arc doing. I suppose there’s a regular dead set 
J made at her by the gay young sparks of the 
.West End. t.'mv.on on" Monday — Huntingdon 
I on Tue-duy — and then that cowardly scoundrel 

jMalpaslnst night at Lady Weuloek’s How 

'] hate that Malpas, Robin 
j “ 1 don't like him neither,” observed the j 
man. “ Hone your lunch lie inquired, as his 
j master rose and gave the bell a terrific pull. 

I “Not quite, Robin,” answered the Captain, 

| .m he resumed his seat. “I merely want 
another flagon of ale— and some chops, eggs, 
and sausage* for you— seeing that 1 have swilled 
and devoured everything the landlord put upon 
■the table. Now, Mr. rf nooks,” lie exclaimed 
'as this individual made his trembling and 
j timid appearance at the door, “ 1 am not. going 
i t<> scold you — on the contrary, I am well pleased 
with you, your miftvs as you call her, and your 
culinary arrangements below. The chops, the 
rashers, and the sausages were all so good that 
I have honoured them with the fullest discus- 
sion : and therefore for the behoof of my 

worthy attendant ” 

Here Robin gave vent to an ejaculation of 
► til-prise, exclaiming, ‘.‘The Prince Regent’s 
private carriage lias just stopped at Miss Trel- 
awney’ door 1" 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Thursday : on, Tin: rouirrn suitor. 

Eom.v was right : it was indeed the private 
carnage of the Prince Regent which lmd just 
stopped at the door of Acacia Cottage. ITis 
Royal Highness descended, and was immediate- 
ly 'ushered up into the drawing-room, where 
Vcuetia Trelawney, in all the splendour and 
golry of her charms, rose from the sofa to 
receive him. 

Although the Prince was so polished in 
manners and Yenetia was so lady-like, ' yet 
neither one could restrain or conceal the 
look of curiosity which they flung upon 
each other as they thus met. His Royal 
Highness beheld Miss Trelawney for the 
first time — .and he was dazzled and amazed 
by her exceeding loveliness, which transcended 
even the vivid descriptions that lmd been given 


of it on the occasion of the banquet at tlie 
Marquis of Levcson’s house. On the other 
band, although Yenetia had seen the Prince 
two or three times at a distance when he was 
riding in the park, she had never till now 
belickl him close enough to decide how fair he 
resembled his published portraits. We cannot 
say that she was not somewhat disappointed, 
for portraits are nearly always flatterers : but 
she had the tact to conceal the impre-sion which 
the princely appearance thus made upon her. 

Having besought his Ro} - al Highness to be 
seated, Miss Trelawney remained standing in 
pursuance of the established etiquette : but the 
Prince, with that, oil-lmnd politeness for which 
he was celebrated, observed with a smile that 
lie could not think of taking a chair until she 
herself was seated. She accordingly placed 
herself upon the sofa, while the Regent took an 
arm-chair at a shoft distance. 

“ It would be telling an untruth, Miss Tre- 
lawney,” said His Royal Highness, at once 
opening the conversation, “ and withholding a 
complement which you so pre-cmimenlly merit, 
were I to allege that it is not a sentiment of 
curiosity that has induced me to pay yon the 
homage" of a call. In plain terms, I lmd received 
such exciting accounts of your incomparable 
beauty, that I was most anxious to have the 
pleasure of forming the acquaintance of the 
> oddess who graces the metropolis with her 
presence.” 

“ I had already been assured that your 
Royal Highness was proficient in the art of 
flattery,’’ replied Yenetia, with a blush and a 
half-smile : “ hut 1 did not anticipate the 
honour of a personal proof of that accomplish- 
ment.” 

‘ Since von st> le it an accomplishment, Miss 
Trelawney,” returned the Prince, “yon cannot 
of course" be offended by the mode in which 
T have addressed you. A goddess must con- 
sent to receive the adoration which her beauty 
inspires.” 

“ Women' are such vain and frivolous crea- 
tures, ’ rejoined Miss Trelawney,— “ or at least 
they have the reputation of being so, — tlmt 
were I the first to whom your Royal Highness 
had ever addressed such honied language, I 
might be immensely flattered by it. But inas- 
much ns I am well aware that every beauty 
about the English court lms been honoured 
with the same approval— perhaps, too, in pre- 
cisely the same words *’ 

“ Miss Trelawney, you are too severe upon 
me,” interrupted the Prince. “ I see that you 

possess a wit equal to your loveliness ” 

“ And you, sir, a faculty of heaping compli- 
ment,” upon compliment responded \ r enetia, 
with a smile that displayed her brilliant teeth. 

“ In praising you, Miss Trelawney,” said the 
Prince, lixing upon her a look of deep meaning, 
“I only gave an- honest expression to my 
thoughts. Yes — you are so far right — I aru 
indeed an admirer of female beauty. I worship 
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— I adore it. But of all the charms that ever 
received praises from my lips, your’s are indes- 
cribably beyond all parallel. We must have 
you'at Court, Miss Trelawney ; and if you will 
permit me to become the 'means of presenting 
you to the most distinguished ladies who rule 
the world of fashion, I shall be delighted to 
have that honour.” 

“ I am at a loss to conceive how I could so 
suddenly have won your Royal Highness’s 
favour,” observed Tenet ia, her eyes sparkling 
with a triumph which it was impossible al- 
together to subdue: “I — a bumble, obscure 
individual ” 

“A lady invested with such peerless charms 
is neither bumble nor obscure,’* said the Prince 
Regent, emphatically. “And, moreover, if it 
were necessary to gild the name of Trelawney 
by the adventitious aid of„a title, have I not 
the power to do that, also ?’’ 

“Your Royal Highness is making me the 
object of an experiment,” said Venetia, with a 
flush upon her cheeks— but not a flush of anger : 
for a subdued joy shone in her beauteous eyes, 
and smiles beamed upon her heavenly counten- 
ance. “You are endeavouring, sir, to ascertain 
the extent to which a woman's credulity may 
reach, through the medium of her vanity : and 
although I do not profess to he more strongly- 
minded than the generality of my sex, vet I 
have the sense to avoid rendering myself con- 
temptible in your eyes." 

“ Upon my soul, you misinterpret my mean- 
ing —you do me wrong, Miss Trelawney !” 
exclaimed his Royal Highness. “ I am serious 
— and what is more, I am si/iwp in all I say : 
and if you will permit me at once to consider 
myself upon a footing of friendship with you, 
T shall be enabled to speak with less reserve.” 

“I cannot forget, sir,” replied Venetia, “ that 
you are the representative of the Sovereign, and 
that I, as a dutiful subject, am bound to listen 
deferentially to all that vour Royal Highness 
may choose to address to me. 1 Hit I beseech 
you, sir, not to pay me ho ill a compliment — 
after honouring me wiln so many flattering ones 
— -as to suppose that I am one of those vain, 
frivolous, silly creatures whose character is 
taken as the general type of the sex.” 

“ It is precisely because I do regard you as 
possessing a superior mind, that I crave leave to 
give utterance to my thoughts without reserve 
or circumlocution, ft rant me this permission, 
Miss Trelawney,” exclaimed the Prince, “ and 
you will at once place me at my ease.” 

“I am of course prepared to listen to whatso- 
ever your Royal Highness may have to say to 
me,” returned Venetia. 

“ But shall I incur the ri chance of offending 
you ?” inquired the Prince. 

“Your own excellent notions of the courtesy 
due to a lady must surely render such a fear on 
your part, sir, quite unnecessary,” observed 
Miss Trelawney. 

( “But suppose that I threw myself at your 


feet, and declared that I loved you ?” said the 
Prince, eagerly and anxiously watching the 
effect, of his words. 

“ I should consider that you were carrying 
your present jocular humour to a foolish extre- 
me,” answered Venetia, laughing. 

“ But if it were really true, Miss Trelawney 
— if it were with positive sincerity that l couid 
thus sink on my knees in your presence and 
offer yon the homage of my heart,— what treat- 
ment might I anticipate at your hands ?*’ deman- 
ded the Prince, with fervid tone and impassion- 
ed looks. | 

“ f know not how to respond to such strange 
questions,” replied Venetia, averting, her 
blushing, glowing countenance, while the slow' j 
but deej) heaving of her superbly-developed 
bust evinced the agitation which prevailed 
within that bosom of incomparable grandeur. 

“Ab ! dear lady,” exclaimed the Prince, draw- 
ing his chair closer towards her, “you will not 
be cruel towards me — I am certain you will not ! 
Were I a humble individual, I should not have 
dared thus to address you so hastily — so pre- 
cipitately — within the first few minutes of our 
acquaintance. But yon are well aware that I 
am an exceptional being— not- having the leisure 
for all those protracted assiduities and that 
lengthened courtship, so to speak, which under 
other circumstances would be a duty so cheer- 
fully performed. Now, answer me— and an- 
swer me candidly, Venetia : are your affections 
already engaged V — do you love some happy 
and enviable young man ? — is your heart 
bestowed upon one whose bride vou hope to 
be?” 

“ 1 have had many suitors, sir,” was the. soft 
and murmuring reply, as the richly-fringed 
lids drooped lower upon the melting blue orbs 
which they now more than half concealed, 
while the magnificent amplitude of the lady’s 
bosom seemed to swell as if each glowing globe 
must burst from the corset that imprisoned 

them. 

“ You have bad many suitors?” echoed the 
Prince, advancing bis chair still nearer to the 
lovely woman, and speaking in the subdued 
but tremulous voice of profound passion : “ but 
you do not tell me that any one of them has 
succeeded in obtaining an avowal from your 
lips ? Then may I not hope — may I not fancy 
that your heart is indeed disengaged, Venetia 
—dear Venetia ” 

“ 1 have never loved, sir," she observed, in a 
voice that was scarcely audible. 

“Can you love me ? — will you love me?” 
asked the Prince, taking her band, to withdraw 
which only a slight attempt was made — and 

then, feeling that he retained it in his own, she 
abandoned it to his clasp. “Vou are aware, 
Venetia,” he continued in that deep voice of 
masculine harmony which gave such power to 
his insidious language, “ that I dare not speak 
to you of- marriage. But the mistress of a 
Prince Regent, who will some day be a King — 
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is far above the -wife of the proudest peer in 
Christendom. You know that I am speaking 
the truth, Venetia,’ he said, his tones becoming 
more melting — the pressure of his hand more 
fervid : “ and you are too sensible not to be 
aware that the lady on whom I bestow my love 
will enjoy all honour, distinction, and respect 
in the highest circles of fashion. Yes, Venetia j 
— consent to be mine — mine so far as love can 
render you mine — and I promise you eternal 
fidelity. I have been deemed fickle and in- 
constant : but I am not so in reality. The 
truth is that hitherto where beauty lias charmed 
me at first, vanity and shallow-mindedness 
have disgusted me afterwards. I have been 
dazzled by the charms of many women : but 
few have possessed those mental qualities 
which fix the impression and render indelible 
the effect originally produced by the graces of 
the person. With you it is different. Not 
only are you as lovely as perfect loveliness can 
make you — not only do your external charms 
excel aught in the form of female beauty 
that ever met my eyes before, — but you are 
endowed with those intellectual attractions 
that rivet the affection which your charms 
inspire. Your conversation must ever please 
— your opinions upon all topics must be 
valuable — and your temper cannot fail to 
be endearing, as your wit is calculated to 
sustain and invigorate the healthy cheerfulness 
of the soul. You see that I understand your 
character and your disposition well, Venetia : 
and if you will permit me to enjoy the disposal 
of your happiness, depend upon it that I shall 
ever consult your welfare to the extent of my 
abilities. Answer me, then, Venetia — answer 
me, dear girl — and tell me whether you will 
consent to be mine upon these terms ?” 

While the Prince Regent was thus speaking, 
the colour went and came upon Venetia’s 
damask countenance : but every time the warm 
blood rushed back to those cheeks so soft and 
yet so firm, the}’ glowed with a deepening dye. 
And the superb bosom rose and sank with 
quicker heavings — while her rich red lips re- 
maimed apart, as if breathing the mute' sweets 
to which her tongue refused verbal utterance : 
so that nothing could exceed the charm of this 
soft languor and subdued voluptuousness of 
beaut}'. 

“Venetia, did you hear me? — will you be 
mine 1” asked the Prince, gently moving from 
(lie chair to the sofa, on which lie placed him- 
self b}' her side, still retaining her soft plump 
baud in his own — that hand which trembled 
as he pressed it ! 

“ But if I were to answer you in the affir- 
mative,” she said, in a soft hilling tone, as she 
hang down her head so as to conceal her coun- 
tenance from the looks which she felt as it were 
to be fixed upon her with all the ardour of 
passion, — “ would you not think the worse of 
me for being so hasty — so precipitate ” 

“ Not more than you must think so of me,’ 


returned the Prince, already foreseeing that 
his triumph was assured : and he gently passed 
his left arm round her waist, while his right 
hand still retained her own. “ Tell me, then, 

dear Venetia — keep me not in suspense will 

you he mine V 

“ I will,” she answered, in a voice that was 
i not louder than the whispering zephyr : “ 1 
will he thine — thine !” 

“ Dearest, dearest Venetia I" exclaimed his 
Royal Highness, now seizing her as it were 
with all the devouring avidity of passion and 
straining her in his arms. 

He pressed his lips to lier’s and drank in the 
fragrance of her breath. Never, Oh ! never to 
him, experienced in all sensuous delights 
though he were, had woman’s lips appeared so 
sweet — so ripe — so luscious, with their dewy 
moisture ! Then he imprinted a thousand 
kisses upon her cheeks and her forehead — and 
then his caresses recurred to those delicious lips 
again ! Thence they wandered to the sloping 
shoulders, so white — so plump — so warm ; 
and her luxuriant hair felt soft as velvet 
against his cheek. His passion became almost 
ungovernable : it appeareda dream— a veritable 
dream that he could so soon have reached the 
threshold of paradise, — lie who had entered 
that room hut an hour previously as a stranger, 
save by name, to its charming inmate 1 But it 
was assuredly no dream as his lips wandered 
kissingly from that luscious mouth to those 
damask, glowing cheeks, — from those cheeks 
where the blood mantled hotly, to the shoulders 
whose polished surface was catching the 
crimson tinge, - and thence hack again to the 
mouth where the choicest of all earthly sweets 
were to he culled. 

But maddened with desire, the Prince pressed 
the glowing bosom that swelled yet more exube- 
rantly to the contact of his daring hand : yet 
when he sought to invade its treasures more 
boldly and completely still, and when he essayed 
to profit by the yielding weakness and melting 
tenderness of the agitated, trembling almost 
helpless Venetia, — when, in fine, he endeavoured 
to overcome the last obstacles that lay between 
himself and complete happiness, — he was sudd- 
enly disappointed and baiiled by the force with 
which she started aud disengaged herself from 
his arms. 

‘ Then retreating to the end of the sofa, and 
half turning her hack towards him Venetia 
arranged her hair and disordered dress in pro- 
found silence : hut the rapid heavihgs of her 
bosom showed how deeply she was agitated. 

“ Are you angry with me, beloved Venetia,” 
inquired the Prince, in a low and tender voice. 

“ Oh ! no,” she exclaimed, suddenly turning 
towards him : then fixing her beauteous blue 
eyes upon his countenance, and taking his hand 
of her own accord, she said, “ Jn becoming 
your’s, I make a certain sacrifice — .and before I 
surrender myself entirly up to you, I must 
’enter into a few words of explanation for my 
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own sake. Eor it cannot do otherwise than 
seem strange that I should accept your overtur- 
es all in a moment and consent without reflec- 
tion to become your mistress. Were I to tell 
you that the instant you entered this house, 
you inspired me with a ■‘love which proved 
stronger than myself, yon would not believe me. 
No— you could not and you ought not to put 
faith in such a tale, were I week or deceptive 
enough to tell it. Then how can you account 
for the readiness with which I have entered 
into this compact with you ? You must either 
believe me to be grandly ambitious, or a profli- 
gate wanton. But as there is a heaven above 
us, I am not the latter. My lips were virgin 
of man’s kisses until you pressed them just now: 
and never until this hour did the blush of shame 
glow upon my cheeks. It is, then, that I am 
ambitious — that, as you yourself have expressed 
it, I would sooner be the mistress of a Prince 
who is almost a King, than the wife of the 
proudest peer in Great Britain. Such is the 
feeiing — such the sentiment which has inspired 
me upon the present occasion. Give me a lofty 
position, sir — and I will be to you the most 
faithful, the most affectionate, the most devoted 
of women. But I require., a title to embellish 
my name — riches to support that title — and all 
the distinction wlicili can possibly be paid to 
your acknowledged mistress. Pardon me for 
mentioniug a name which may haply recall 
unpleasant recollections to your mind — but Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was your acknowledged mistress, 
and she was surrounded by veneration, respect, 
and honour. It is to such a position that I 
wish to bo elevated. Consent to my demands, 
and I am yours — unalterably yours : refuse 
me, or even hesitate to comply — and our conne- 
tion ends as it began — within the hour that is 
now passing 1” - 

“Yenetia,” answered the Prince, who had 
ample leisure during this long and seriously- 
delivered speech to reflect upon all the state- 
ments it made and stipulations it contained,— 

“ I will deal as frankly with yon as you 
have done with me. You spoke of the 
position of Mrs. Fitzherbert — and you ex- 
pressed a desire to assume a similar one. 
But remember that at the time Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert was living openly with me at Carlton 
House, 1 was as yet unmanned ; and a certain 
gloss was thrown over our connection by the- 
rumour that we were privately united in the 
bonds of matrimony. Circumstances are now 
altered. I am married — and no such shadow of 
an apology could be found for any new 'con-' 
nection which I may form. Moreover, although 
separated from .my wife — and having no l’eason 
to respect, much less love that miserable wo- 
man,” — and the Prince spoke with a virulent 
acerbity of manner, — “ yet I dare not so far 
ourtage all decency as to live openly once more 
with a mistress at Carlton House. Were you 
married, Yenetia, it would be a different thing. 
I could appoint your husband to an office in my 


household ; and by virtue of that office he would 
have his suite of apartments at Carlton Palace, 
where you might dwell with him, without ex- 
citing the outcry of scandal.. At all events, 
under such cii’cumstances public opinion could 

be easily defied. But you are unmarried ” 

'‘•Should you love me the less if I were mar- 
ried ?” asked Yenetia, hastily : and she gazed 
upon him with tender earnestness. 

“Love you the less, dearest I” exclaimed the 
Prince. “ No — that, were impossible !” — and he 
threw his arms about her neck. 

“ Let us converse seriously,” she said, gently 
disengaing herself from his embrace. “ Would 
you like me to be married > 

“ Yos— if the husband were complaisant and 
closed his eyes upon our amours,” returned the 
Prince. “ But such husbands are not always to 
be found — at least not in a hurry. You cannot 
pick and choose them very easily.” 

“ I will be married in less than a week, sir,” 
exclaimed Miss Trelawney : “and to such a 
husband as you have described.” 

“ What 1 you have already one in reserve, my 
darling ?” cried the Prince Regent, with a smile. 
“ But are you serious, Yenetia ?” 

“ Never Avas I more so,” she answered. “ If 
you give your consent to the arrangement, I 
promise you to carry it into effect. And for 
more reasons than one should I rejoice at it,” 
she continued in a tone of deep deliberation and 
pensiveness : “for it Avould save- my reputation 


—it Avould spare my relatives a pang, if they 
e\’er learnt — —But enough of that !” she cried, 
suddenly checking herself and dashing, away a 
tear that had started forth upon her long 
lashes. “ Do you, I ask, consent to the arrage- 
ment that has been suggested V 

“ I prefer it to any other,” responded the 
Prince : “ the more so, because as you stipulated 
for a title of nobility, I can devise or find out 
some feasible ground for conferring a peerage 
upon the husband Avhom you may choose — 
whereas a title conferred upon yourself, as a 
single Avoman, would at once stamp you as my 
mistress and provoke a murmur throughout the 
country. Not that 1 care much for the opinion 
or the hostility of the people : the cannon, 
thank God ! Avill always put down discontent — 
and the British Government has ne\ T er yet been 
at a loss for faithful generals aa-Iio avouIc! as soon 
mbAV doAvn a mob as receive their pension for 
doing it. I say, then, my charming Venetia, 
that I approve of your arrangement— and thus 
do I again-ratify our bargain,” he added, seizing 
her in his arms and once more gluing his lips to 
Iier luscious mouth. 

She embraced him with reciprocal fervour, 
lavishing upon him the tenderest caresses and 
breathing sweet words in his ear. But when he 
again sought to crown his happiness, she gently 
repulsed him, — with mingled smiles, howevei’, 
and blushes. 

“Ah ! Yenetia, you are cruel — too cruel thus 
to tantalize me 1” murmured the Prince. “When 
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""‘ill you be mine ? Must I be kept in suspense ' “ 

until after the marriage which you are about, to 
accomplish ? — or may I hope that this evening 
— or to-morrow evening- 

it 'TV. • ° 


To-morrow evening we will meet, 1 ’ whisper- 
ed Venetia, bending down her blushing coun- 
tenance. “ But it cannot be here..: my reputa- 
tion must not be damaged— perhaps wrecked — 
previously to this marriage which is to save 


Then you will meet me elsewhere, my love V 
said the enraptured Prince, seizing her hand and 
conveying it to his lips. 

“ Wherever you may choose to appoint,” was 
the murmuring reply. “I will manage to be 
there without exciting suspicion at home. But 
j I cannot use my own carriage for the purpose 


“ Mine shall be waiting for you at any hour 
and place you may name,” said the' Prince. 
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“To-morrow evening — at nine o’clock — and 
at Hyde Park corner,” answered Venetia. “ I 
Shall be muffled up in cloak and veil ” 

“ And the carriage shall 'bring you to the 
private entrance of Carlton House,” added the 
Prince. . , „ 

“Till then, my adored Venetia, farewell . 
Another fervid embrace — and they separated. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

T1IR DKMCATK rOMPACT. 

It was not until the Prince Regent was some 
distance from Acacia Cottage, that he recollect- 
ed liis delicate compact with the Marquis of 
Leveson. He had set out to visit Miss I rel.iw- 
nev with the firm intention of adhering to that 
compact: he had even entered her presence in 
the same .mood— for his mind was still occupied 
mainly With the image of the lady in the gos- 
samer dress. But the moment he stood in 
Venetia’s presence, that image melted from his 
memory as an ofligy of snow would dissolve 
beneath the rays of a scorching sun. Much as 
he had heard in praise of Miss Trelawney’s 
beauty, ho was taken by surprise with the 
mingled grandeur, witchery, and splendour of 
that loveliness which so far exceeded all the 
ideas lie had pictured to himself upon the sub- 
ject. , . 

lie went, therefore, in order to intrigue and 
to conquer for the behoof of the Marquis of 
Loveson : but, as the reader has seen, his 
tactics were all in a moment turned in another 
channel — and he both intrigued and conquered 
for himself. The beauty of Venetia instantane- 
ously inspired him with a sentiment which 
obliterated the image of the gossamer lady as 
totally for the time being as if it had never had 
a seat in his soul: he heard Venetia speak— 
and the music of her voice touched chords in 
his heart that had not thus vibrated for years 
before. The richness of her form was precisely 
that which best suited the taste of the 
Prince : her auburn hair, crowning her head 
as with a glory, denoted the fervid tempera- 
ment that he so much loved to meet in 
woman. Then the conversation of Venetia 
had delighted him : her readiness at repartee, 
without the faintest fiippancy — her well .chosen 
language — her logical mode of expressing her 
thoughts -and her skill in baffling the assaults 
of flattery until she chose gradually to yield, 
and ultimately to surrender to the overtures 
made her, — all this had invested the interview 
with a peculair charm the influence of which 
sank deep into his mind. 

Throughout that interview, therefore, he had 
never once thought of the lady in the gossamer 
dress - never once thought, either, of his deli- 
cate compact with the Marquis of Leveson. 
When, the interview was over, and all was 


settled between himself and Venetia in a manner 
that filled his soul with raptures, he had re- 
turned to his carriage to give way to the 
delicious reflections and still more olysian 
hopes that resulted from his visit. But 
as the carriage was rattling along Piccadilly 
and drawing near the corner. • of Albe- 
marle Street, the Prince Regent suddenly 
recollected his bargain with the Marquis of 
Leveson. 

The thought troubled him sorely. He had 
undertaken to abandon to the Marquis all his 
chances of success with Venetia Trclawney : he 
had solemnly and sacercdly pledged himself 
to communicate to his lordship everything 
that passed between himself and that lady. 
What was lie to do ? — how was he to 
act ? To resign his claim to V enetia was 
now almo.st the same as to ask him to resign 
his claim to the British throne. He was 
mad with love— that is to say, the sensuous 
passion which was all he ever knew in the guise 
of that sentiment. The lady in the gossamer 
dress might be hanged, drawn, and quartered 
now, for anything he cared : he would not give 
one Jig while Venetia’s image was yet upper- 
most in his mind and the pressure of her lips 
was still felt as it were upon his own,- — no, he 
would not give one fig for all the gossamer 
Indies in the world. 

But how was he to manage with the Marquis 
of Leveson ? It would be impossible to. keep his 
approaching connection with V enetia Trclawney 
altogether secret from that nobleman : and he 
darek not risk a quarrel with one who was so 
deeply in his confidence, especially with regard 
to the atrocious conspiracy that was in progress 
respecting the Princess of Wales. The best 
thing he could do under the circumstances— in 
fact, the only thing — was to call at once upon 
the Marquis, tell him all, and mirsuade him to 
grant a release in respect to the compact . so 
hurriedly and rashly made on the preceding 
Monday night. 

Pulling the check-string, his Royal Highness 
commanded the coachman to drive to Lord 
Leveson ’s in Albemarle Street ; and in a few 
minutieshe descended at that noble’s palatial 
dwelling. The Marquis was at home ; and the 
instant the Prince Regent was announced, his 
lordship of course attributed the visit to an 
honourable intention on the part of his Royal 
Highness of fulfilling the bargain made relative 

to Venetia. . 

The moment the footman had retired after 
ushering the Prince to the drawing-room where 
the Marquis of Leveson received his royal 
visitor, the latter exclaimed, “ My dear friend, 
a thought struck me as I was coming along — 
and to that' thought must I first give utterance ( 
before we speak upon any other subject.” 

“I am all attention,” said the Marquis. 
“ Pray proceed, sir.” 

“ You know that the death of the .Duke of 
Stockport has left a vacancy in the! Order of the 
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, Garter,’ continued the Prince : “ and I wa 
i thinking that perhaps you would like to have 

1 'i 

I I V • . 

i “ Mv dear Prince,” exclaimed the sexagenari- 
j an nobleman, bounding from his seat and 
! snatching hold of the Regent’s hand, “ this is 
s indeed kind — most kind on your part 1 It is the 
i height of mv ambition - save and excepting the 
! dukedom which you have promised me wheu- 
ever our views relative to her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales shall have been carried 
out. But in the meantime the Garter — yes, the 
Garter is the very thing !” ejaculated the oid 
noblemau, as pleased at the prospect of possess- 
ing the trumpery bauble as a child on being 
promised a new toy. 

“Well, my dear Leveson,” said the Prince in- 
wardly chuckling at the triumphant success of 
his stratagem to propitiate the Marquis before- 
hand. “you shall have the Garter — that is a 
bargain. I will speak to Ministers about it to- 
morrow. You have al ways voted with them — 
j- ou have been a staunch friend to their policy 
— and no voice has been raised louder or oftener 
than vour’s in the Upper House, in favour of 
Church and State. They cannot therefore 
quarrel with the choice I have made for the 
I vacant Garter. If they do, I il find a pretext to 
I dismiss them all at once — damn them, I will ! ’ 

I ejaculated the Prince Regent, with the emphas- 
i is which he was wont to bestow upon an oath. 

“Again do I thank yon most sincerely, sir,” 
rejoined the Marquis of Leveson : then, resum- 
! ing his seat, he said, “ And now what about 
I our charming Yenetia? It is your day for 
i commencing ~the siege — and I suppose your 
Royal Highness has been with the mysterious 
angel V 

“ I had not quite finished my observations 
relative to tlie affair of the Garter — or I should 
say, relative to something connected therewith,” 
continued the Prince, dexterously evading an 
immediate reply to Lord Levesc.n’s query res- 
pecting Yenetia. “ I was about to remark that 
inasmuch as the Garter is a boon which when 
bestowed upon you, will excite the envy and 
jealousy of all other claimants, I shall have to 
encounter no small degree of odium with those 
persons. I therefore think that, in doing all 
this for you, Leveson, I have a right to solicit 
a favour in return. In fact, you can do me a 

service — a great service — if you will.” 

I 

i “Then most assuredly I shall have infinite 
I pleasure in doing it,” was the prompt reply of 
the Marquis of Leveson. “ Name it, sir — name 
it ” 

“Jh.it will you faithfully promsie ?” demanded 
the Prince. 

j “ Faithfully — solemnly,” returned the noble- 
! man, perfectly convinced in his own mind that 
his royal friend was about to stipulate for a sum 
of money in recompense for the bestowal of the 
vacant Garter. 

“ Well — we will talk more on the subject prec 


sently,” said the Prince Regent. “ Let us now 
speak of Miss Trelawney.” 

“ Aye — let us speak as soon as you like, sir, 
of Miss Trelawney,’' ernd the Marquis, rub- 
bing his hands with a sort of nervous glee : 
for he entertained no doubt but that the 
Prince had succeeded in making a conquest 
in that quarter — a conquest by which he 
himself hoped to profit, according to agree- 
ment. 

“1 have just come from Acacia Cottage,” re- 
sumed the Prince, “ where I passed an hour. 
Yenetia is certainly very beautiful — very 
beautiful. Her charms have not been ex- 
aggerated. Iu fact, it would be impossible 
to exaggerate them ” 

“ Ahem 1” said the Marquis, beginning to sit 
somewhat uneasily on his chair. “ Your Royal 
Highness appears to have been a trifle smitten?” 

“ No man can gaze upon Yenc-tia Trelawney 
with utter impunity, Leveson,” returned the 
Regent. “We had a long con versation to- 
gether, of course : and I must candidly confess 
that I succeeded, after some trouble, in induc- 
ing her to listen to my proposals. The cunning 
puss ! she has her little ambition — ” 

“ Aye — and you pandered to it, sir ?” ex- 
claimed the Marquis, nervously and anxiously. 
“ She could not have had a better tactician to 
deal with. But pray tell me nil 1” 

“ I will — honourably and faithfully, accord- 
ing to promise,’ said the Prince. 

“ I knew you would, sir — I knew you would !’’ 
exclaimed the nobleman, rubbing his hands 
with a revival of cheering hope as he beheld 
this apparently straightforward disposition on 
the part of the Prince to realize his portion of 
the compact. 

“Well,” said his Royal Highness, “after a 
great deal of conversation we came to an un- 
derstanding — and Yenetia assented to my 
overtures. In plain terms, she agreed to be- 
come my mistress.” 

“Capital ! — excellent I” cried Leveson, bound- 
ing upon bis chair, and grinning like an 
ancient goat. “ Well, sir, what next ? I am on 
the tenter-hooks of expectation. Have you 
made some .appointment with her ?” 

“ I have. To-morrow evening, at nine 
o’clock,” continued the Prince, “I am to send a 
plain carriage to Hyde Park corner, where she 
will be muffled up in veil and cloak ” 

“ And then you will order your coachman to 
bring her to my house — eh, sir ?” cried the 
Marquis. “Is that your plan — that your 
object ?’’ he demanded, with all tho petulance 
of acute suspense. 

“To be sure, if yon wish it,” returned the 
Prince : then, in a hurried manner, he observ- 
ed, “ But by the bye, I forgot to name the 
little favour I require at your hands, in reward 
for the vacant Garter, the investiture of which 
shall take place early next week.” 

“ Oh ! name the service you require, sir,” ex- 
-laimed the Marquis: “I am all anxiety to 
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continue the discourse relative to my charming worthy of all the trouble or expense you may 
Venetia — the angel who shall and must be bestow upon the search after her. But perhaps 


mine after all — ” 

“ It is precisely with reference to Yenctia 
that I propose to ask you a favour,’’ said the 
Recent, taking a pinch of his own artistically 


you have already obtained a clue ” 

“ No, sir— not at present. I have, however, 
an active agent at work— and he will not let 
the grass grow under his feet. Neither ishe 


eonfectioned mixture from a gold snuff-box set the man to be baffled or disheartened,”, .added 
with brilliants. the noble lord, emphatically. 

“ Your Royal Highness surely does not mean “But when you do succeed in this search, 
to fly from your bargain ?” exclaimed Leveson, Leveson,” observed the Prince of Wales, “you 
contemplating the Regent with all the agonies will let me know what could be the meaning of 
of a torturing suspense. ail that mystery on Monday night, and what 

“ Have I conducted myself like a man who sort of a document it really was that I signed 
intends basely and dishonourably to violate his so rashly ?” 

engagement ?” demanded the Prince. “ 1 have “Whatever information I may succeed in 
described to you with exactitude all that'toqk obtaining upon those points, sir,” returned 
place between Miss Venetia Trelawney and. Leveson, “ shall be duly imparted to your Royal 
myself — have told you that she consented to Highness. And now, sir, you will permit me to 
become my mistress — and I have put you in order up luncheon.” 


possession of the arrangements for the meeting “ No, my dear friend,” interrupted the Prince, 
of to-morrow night. Thus far I. have fulfilled rising. “ I must return to Carlton House. The 
my compact. But you must permit me to add Minister is to be with me at five punctually, 
that i/o a, Leveson, never can. hope to triumph There are numerous papers to sign — amongst 

over Venetia by means of stratagem or artifice: them several death warrants By the bye, I 

she will prove far too cunning for you— and ns could not help laughing at a paragraph which 
for violence and outrage, that of course is out has recently gone the round of all the news- 
of the question. You would not dare attempt papers, and which shows how the wretched 
such a proceeding, even if you were strong as lickspittles of English journalists endeavour 
Hercules and she veak as a lamb. Now, then, to prove their servile devotion to the 
my dear Leveson, seeing that you have not the Court. It is all pleasant enough to have the 
ghost of a chance in that quarter, I ask you to gentlemen of the press, as they call them- 
release me from my compact with you— the selves, thus licking one’s feet: but I cannot 
only boon that I solicit in return for the vacant the less despise and condemn them for their 

Garter ” miserable grovelling character and disgustingly 

“Then do you abandon all farther designs sycophantic dispositions.” 
upon the lady'in the gossamer dress ?” exclaim- “ But what is this paragraph to which your 
ed the Marquis of Leveson, not looking over Royal Higlmrss alludes?” inquired the Mar- 
well pleased at the proposal, and yet scarcely quis. 

seeing how to refuse it, especially as the Carter “It was one which stated, in the most 
itself’ might haply be at stake : for he knew nauseating terms of flattery, that I experienced 
' ■ ’ ----- i- i..j .. .1..1 -!.i. a horror and aversion at signing death-war- 


what a slippery customer he had to deal with. 

“I most assuredly abandon all farther views rants," said the Prince. “Now the fact is, I 
in that quarter, my dear Leveson,’' answered don’t think the laws are half severe enough, 
the Prince ; “and, by the bye, I think that if The lower orders are dreadfully discontented— 
you succeed in discovering the gossamer lady, a parcel of seditious scoundrels that were born 
you may very well manage to console yourself to be the slaves of us princes and nobles ! 
with her for the loss of Venetia. Next to Miss How I detest them, the unwashed ruffians ! — 
Trelawne}', she is decidedly the most splendid and so far from having any remorse at signing 
creature I ever encountered.” death-warrants, I should like to see more of the 

“Your Royal Highness is certainly a good wretches tucked up.” 
judge,” remarked Leveson, with the least accent “ Yes— I think that the severest examples 
of lntterness and sarcasm in his tone. “But if are required, sir,” observed the Marquis- of 
you will send me in the course of the afternoon Leveson. “ The lower orders are beginning to 
I a letter nromising the Order of the Garter, in think for themselves ” 


a letter promising the Order of the Garter, in 
all due form and with your royal seal, I have 


And they have no business to do so,’ exclaim- 


no farther hesitation in saying that I release ed the Prince Regent, stamping his foot upon 
you from the compact relative to Yenctia Trc- the carpet. “ But I tell you what, Leveson — if 
lawney.” there's any more sedition in the country, the 

“It shall be done, Leveson,” replied the government spies and agents shall urge on the 
Prince. mobs to violence — and then we’ll have a good 


“And your Royal Highness abandons all massacre. A wholesale massacre 


massacre. A wholesale massacre will - strike 
farther design upon the gossamer lady ?” con- terror into the hearts of the people. ■ Why, what 
tinued the Marquis. with the writings of Tom Paine and other 

“ Most assuredly,” was the ready response, scoundrels of the revolutionary class, ' the lower 
“ Ferret her out — make her your own — she is orders are actually becoming quite opiniated 
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Enlightened, by Ocd ! I’ll enlighten them 
nhortly, if they don't mind : but it shall be with 
the gleam of bayonets, the flash of sabres, ■ and 
the blaze of artillery.” 

“ Yes, sir— I agree with you,” said the Alar- 
quis of Leveson, as coolly and deliberately as if 
he were discussing the most ordinary topic of 
the day. “Ministers will bo much to blame if 
they don't get up a massacre shortly. But, by 
the bye,” exclaimed the nobleman, as the 
thought struck him, “is not this a provoking 


Prince : “ but it can't be helped. She 

will no doubt return home again to her 
mother in a day or two. At all events, as 
she promises' in her note that she will not 
betray her parent or her sisters, I think 
that she is to be relied upon in that re- 
spect She loves them too well to do them an 
injury. Bat even if she were to reveal what 
she knows to any stranger into whose hands 
she may fall, she would not be believed : or if 
believed, no one would dare to give publicity to 
such circumstances. Thank God 1 we’ve a 
good law of libel and the most complaisant, 
willing, accommodating juries in this country. 
Besides, there's such a thing as suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act and sending all ruffianly 
libellers ami scandal-mongers out of the land, or 
else locking them up secure in gaol. Everything 
considered, therefore, I see nothing to appre- 
hend and little to fret about in Alary Owen’s 
conduct. Indeed being so timorous and full of 
nice scruples, it is much better that she should 
have withdrawn from an affiiir which she would 
ouly have compromised by her namby-pamby 
nonsense and maudlin, sentimentalism. I al- 
ways thought she was different from her three 
sisters ■" 

*’ Yes," observed the Marquis. “As you aro 
well aware I had signalled her out ns one worthy 
the trouble of a conquest : but if ever I Ven- 
tured too far in my caresses, she invariably re- 
plused and ballled me. But I do not think it 
was so with her three sisters V* added the noble- 
man as he glanced significantly at the Prince. 

“I can answer for Agatha, that she was no 
prude,’ returned his Royal Highness, with a 
smile of similar meaning. “She surrendered 
heraelr without much reluctance to my arms : 
and I believe that my two brothers experienced 
no more difficulty in overcoming the scrupk '3 of 
hiiiuri and Julia. It is fortunate enough that 
neither of the three has proved in the family 
way ” J 

would not have had it happen for the 
world, exclaimed the Alarquis. “ Mrs. Owen 
positively and expressly stipulated all along 
that while her daughters were being inured to ; 
the delicate ami exquisite refinements of demo- : 
nUi/.ition, their virtue should be respected.” 

‘‘ \ am . 'ware of her stipulations on that < 
point,” saul the Prince. “ But she must have .• 


n been mad to suppose that all four of her 
h dau;htcrs could enter the lion's den and come 
d out unscathed, not ' one of them to receive a 
single scratch ! However, it is astonishing how 
■- blind and credulous in some respects are even 
f the most astute, cunning, and crafty of women.” 
f “ But Airs. Owen, though a thorough woman 
f of the world, knows little of the depths and 
f intricacies of the human heart,” ’ observed 
e Lord Leveson. 

j “That is perfectly true,” exclaimed the 
i Prince, “ and she no doubt hugs the belief that 
her three eldest daughters are as pure and 
3 chaste, so far ns what Is called their virtue is 
3 concerned, as on the day of their birth.” ' 
r “ No doubt of it,” replied the Alarquis. 
s “ I believe Airs. Owen was never married ?” 
t said the Prince, "inquiringly, 
c “Never,” responded Lord Leveson. “But 
- are you not acquainted with her early history 
i and that of her sisters J” ' ’ 

t “ Not entirely, I think,” answered the 
) Regent. “ You have often been going to tell 
F i but something lias always occurred to 
* interrupt the narrative, even when you conr 
t meuced it.” 

i .'l®! 1 • *5 * lla y summed up in n few words,’ 

. said the AIurquis. “There were four sisters of 
> the name of Halkin : the eldest was called 

■ Lydia, the second Anne, the third ATelissa, and 

■ the fourth Lilian. They were left orphans at an 
! early age— with a very moderate income for 
. their joint support — and they lived somewhere 
I in the neighbourhood of Rochester, I believe. 

: T. lie oldest, Lydia Halkin, is reported to have 

been a virtuous woman : but she was the 

■ Puniest u f them all, the other three being re- 
markable for their beauty. Anne, tlie second 
sister, became the mistress of my cousin, Air. 
Owen, to whom she was faithful enough, I fancy. 
Tho offspring of their amours was the four girls : 
und Air. Ouen died when they were young, 
leaving Anne but indifferently provided for! 
She was a woman of the world; and I helped 
her to take the handsome house where she has 
so long resided at Richmond. An intimacy 
which she formed with a Bishop, and which 
was of course conducted with , the utmost 
secrecy and circumspection, kept her afloat in a 
pecuniary point of view ; and when the Bishop 
died, he left her a little money. So much for 
Anne, the second of the four Halkin sisters. 
By the bye, it is somewhat odd that she who 
belonged to a family of four sisters, should 
herself have four daughters.” 

" Well, proceed,” said the Prince. « What 
became of the other Alisa Halkins J” 

“The thiid, Alelissa Halkin, ” continued the 
Marquis, formed an intimacy witli that Sir 
Archibald Malvern who disappeared in so 
strange aim niysterious a manner throe or four 
mouths ago ” 

14 \\ hat ! has he never been heard of since ?*’ 
exclaimed the Regent. “I knew him— he was 
a good fellow ?• 
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“Helms never been -heard of for the last 
three or four months, I can assure your Royal 
Highness,” said the Marquis. “ His son Valen- 
tine, whom I saw a few days ago, is still over- 
whelmed with grief and uncertainty relative to 
his father : and although Lawrence Sampson, 
the Bow Street officer, has been employed to 
unravel the mystery, no clue has been obtained 
to Sir Archibald’s fate. But as I was telling 
you, sir, Melissa Halkin, the third sister, be- 
came the mistress of Sir Archibald when he 
was quite a young man : and there were child- 
ren issuing from the connexion, I. believe— but 
I am not sure. Mrs. Owen does not like to 
talk of Melissa, who died early and under 
painful circumstances. But I know not what 
they were. The fourth sister, Lilian Halkin, 
became the mistress of a young clergyman 
whose name I never heard— or if I did hear it, 
I have forgotten it. One thing is however 
certain, that she was involved in some trouble 
relative to the sudden and mysterious death of 
her illegitimate child liy this clergyman : and 
I think site was even committed to gaol and 
tried for the murder - but I am not sure. 
Neither do I know what has become of her, nor 
whether she is alive or dead. I believe that 
Mrs. Owen is equally ignorant on the point— 
for she and Lilian were never on good terms 
with each other. Melissa was Mrs. Owen’s 
favourite sister ” 

“ Well — hut what became of the eldest bliss 
Halkin — the virtuous one, as you called her ?" 
inquired the Prince of Wales, considerably in- 
terested in the narrative of the four sisters. 

“ I cannot say. Mrs, Owen herself is com- 
pletely ignorant upon this point. Years and 
years have passed,” continued Lord Leveson, 
“ since she heard anything of her eldest sister, 
whom she therefore believes to have been long 
since dead. And now, sir, you are acquainted 
with as much asT myself have ever learnt rela- 
tive to the Halkin family.” 

“It is a strange narrative,” said the Prince. 
“ But I must now take my leave of you Leve- 
son. By the bj r e, to-morrow is vour day for 
waging the warfare of love in respect to 
Venetia ” 

“But I shall of course abandon my turn,” re- 
marked the nobleman, with a slight embarrass- 
ment of look and hesitation of manner, — “ after 
the explanations which have taken place be- 
tween us.” 

“ That is precisely the course which I expected 
you to adopt,” said the Prince of Wales, who did 
not notice the singularity of mien on the part 
of Leveson. 

His Royal Highness then took his leave ; and 
the Marquis remained alone to ruminate upon 
the disappointment which he seemed destined 
to experience with regard to Yenetiu Tre- 
lawney. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE MEETING AND THE SECOND SEPARATION. 

It v. as a little past nine in the evening ; and the 
beautiful Louisa Stanley was seated by the , 
bed-side of her afflicted aunt, who was sleeping 
profoundly. Lights were burning upon the 
table near the couch and Louisa held a book in 
her hand — but her thoughts were fixed upon 
Jocelyn. 

It was Tuesday morning that he had left 
Canterbury — and lie-bad promised Louisa that 
his absence would not probably be more than 
three days : at all events he had expressed his 
certainty that it would not extend 'beyond a 
week. This was only Thursday evening— and 
she was wondering whether he would return 
next day, or whether the morning’s post would I 
bring her a letter announcing the exact period- 
when she might expect him. 

In the middle of her reflections the sounds of | 
an approaching vehicle met her ears ; and as 
she listened with a sort of presentient eagerness 
and hope, she heard the chaise drive up to the j 
garden gate. , 

“ It is he 1” she exclaimed, flinging down the ! 
volume : then, with a. glance at her relative to 
assure herself that the afflicted lady still slept, 
the young maiden '-hurried from the room. 

The servant girl who had likewise heard tho 
chaise drive up, was already hastening to open 
the gate but Louisa sped past hor— and in a 
few moments the affectionate being was clasped 
in the arms of her lover. 

“ Dearest, dearest Louisa ! ’ exclaimed Joce- 
]vn, as lie pressed her to his bosom. 

“ You are returned safe, heaven be thanked!” 
murmured Louisa, her gentle heart fluttering 
with ineffable emotions of chastest, purest joy. 

“ But I am not alone, dear girl,” said Loftus, 
when the first ebullition of transport had some- 
what subsided. “ I have brought with me a 
yonng lady on whom you must bestow the 
kind regard and compassionate . sympathy 
which your generous disposition will not re- 
fuse when you are acquainted with her sad 
history." 

/The noblest mind and the purest affection 
are too often prone to be susceptible of 
jealousy : but Louisa Stanley was an excep- 
tion to’ the general rule. She was too innocent 
— too artless— too unsophisticated to. dream 
of the possibility of Jocelyn loving another : . 
she judged him by herself—tand she erred 
not in so doing — for he was in every way 
deserving of her confidence. 

Therefore, when she beheld Mary Owen 
and heard the manner in which her lover 
introduced the unhappy young lady to her 
notice and recommended her to her sympathies, 
Louisa at once and unhesitatingly proflered 
her hand, saying, “ You are welcome to my 
humble abode.” 

The kindness of tone in which these words 
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i uttered and the endearing gentleness of 
1 Louisa’s manner, instantaneously touched the 
: mo-L susceptible chords in Mias Owen’s heart ; 
and yielding to the impulse of this sudden 
effusion of feeling, she threw herself into the 
. young maiden’s arms and wept upon her 
bosom as she murmured forth her thanks for 
■ the tender welcome just vouchsafed. 

• The chaise was dismissed — Louisa conducted 
•1 occlyn and Miss Owen into her neat little 
parlour — and Mary the servant-girl bustled 
about to spread the table with the contents of 
her larder. The lamp was lighted — the cur- 
tains were drawn over the windows — and an 
•air of comfort pervaded the room. Jocelyn 
and Louisa exchanged looks of the profoundest, 
holiest love, — and an affectionate pressure of 
the hands again conveyed a mutual assurance 
of the joy which the}' experienced at thus 
meeting once more, although their separation 
had been so short. Even poor Mary Owen 
began to appear more cheerful, at the spectacle 
of the innocent happiness and pure delight 
which she thus witnessed. 

After supper, Miss Owen expressed a desire 
to withdraw to the chember which had been 
prepared for her reception, — not only because 
she was much wearied, but likewise because 
she knew that Jocelyn and Louisa must 
naturally have many things to say to each 
other. And it was so : for on the one hand 
the young gentleman had to recite the parti- 
culars of his interview with Clara, and also to 
narrate to his well-beloved as much as with 
propriety and delicacy he could tell of Mary 
Owen’s sad history ; while on the other hand, 
Louisa had to undertake the painful task of 
describing the outrage which she had ex- 
perienced on the part of the Minor Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Jocelyn Loftus felt his blood boil with in- 
dignation as he heard this narrative ; and 
starting from his seat, he vowed that he would 
hasten without delay and overwhelm the 
infamous Bernard Audley with reproaches. 
But Louisa besought him, with tears in her 
eyes, to - calm himself ; and when she placed 
in his hands the letter written by the lady 
in black, he yielded to her eutreaties that he 
would take time to deliberate ere adopting 
an}' particular course with- regard to the Minor 
Canon. He then expressed his satisfaction 
that Louisa had thus frankly communicated 
the particulars of the outrage, instead of 
withholding them from him, as she might 
have done through the best of motives : 
but the young lady declared that she 
never should retain anything secret from him 
whom she loved and in whom she placed 1 all her 
confidence. 

Reverting to a more agreeable topic, the 
lovers again spoke of Clara Stanley. Jocelyn 
assured Louisa that her sister was in the enjoy- 
ment of the best health and was no doubt 
happy ; and he then produced' the packet of 


which he was the bearer. It contained a letter 
and a complete set of diamonds which Clara 
stated that the bounty of Mr. and Mrs. Beck- 
ford enabled her to send as a gift to her beloved 
sister. 'The epistle was a long one, and full of 
the tenderest assurance of affection and the best 
possible advice most delicately and feelingly 
conveyed. Louisa wept over that fond com- 
munication from her sister — a communication 
which she valued ten thousand times more than 
the splendid present that accompanied it. 

The conversation between the lovers now 
turned upon Marj- Owen ; and, without allud- 
ing to the infamous means which had been 
adopted to corrupt and demoralize the minds of 
the four sisters, Jocelyn explained sufficient to 
render Louisa acquainted not only with Mary’s 
sorrowful position, but also with the atrocious 
conspiracy that was afoot against the peace, 
happiness, and honour of the injured Princess of 
Wales. 

Louisa was naturally shocked when she learnt 
that such cold-blooded and diabolical villany 
was in the course of perpetration ; — and she 
shed tears at the thought of the position in 
which the unfortunate wife of the Prince 
Regent was placed. And while those tears yet 
glistened upon her long lashes, she exclaimed, 
“ O Jocelyn ! surely, surely you will warn the 
Princess of the terrible dangers which environ 
her 1” 

“Ah ! ni} T beloved Louisa,” he cried, carrying 
her fair hand to his lips, “ I am rejoiced that 
this suggestion should have emanated from 
you I You feel for one of your own sex, 
although personally a stranger to you ; — and 
you would not he happy if you thought that 
this tremendous secret which has come to our 
knowledge, were to remain locked up in our 
own breasts. No — it must he breathed else- 
where— it must be communicated to the Princess 
herself — and she must be placed upon her guard 
against the machinations of her enemies. But 
by the agents and creatures of these enemies is 
she no doubt already so completely surrounded, 
that her very letters are liable to interception — 
the sanctity of any correspondence addressed to 
her will probably be violated — and it must 
therefore be by verbal communication and a 
personal interview that the selemn warning can 
alone be given to her in safety.” 

“ Oh ! my beloved Jocelyn,” exclaimed Louisa, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks, “ it is for 
you to fly and impart that solemn warning to 
the persecuted Princess Caroline ! Even were 
the adoption of this course to delay our union 
for many months instead of a few weeks, I- am 
not so selfish as to study my own happiness to 
the prejudice of an injured, wronged, and out 
raged woman. It is a Christian duty to warn 
her of the conspiracy which is multiplying all 
its dreadful engines of destruction around her.” 

“ Louisa, your conduct on this occasion is 
most noble — most admirable,” exclaimed 
Jocelyn, as he contemplated the beautiful girl 
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with all the enthusiasm of the hearts profound- < 
est devotion. “ If anything had been wanting i 
to convince me of the generosity of your naturo f 
—the kindness of your disposition— and the j 
delicate tenderness of your feelings, the* proof r 
would now be afforded me. 1 With your con- t 
currenee, then, my well-beloved, I will to- 1 
morrow set off for the Continent : the Princess 1 
is now, l believe, in Italy— but my journey c 
shall be rapid— my mission executed _ with J 
promptitude — and my return as expeditious as < 

possible.” ‘ 

« Yes— we must consent to separate thus lor 1 
a short time,” said Louisa, as she fell upon 
Jocelyn's neck and gave free vent to her feel- 
ings. 

They now spearated— the young gentleman 
taking an affectionate leave of the charming 
maiden, but with a promise to be at the cottage 
soon after nine o’clock in the morning, lie 
repaired to the hotel in ( antvrhury to which 
the post-chaise had already taken his portman- 
teau ; and retiring to rest, the slumber that 
visited his eyes was serene and pleasant, not 
onlv from* the consciousness of duties ful- 
filled or good intentions planned, but also be- 
cause the imago of bis Louisa appeared to \isit 
him in his dreams and shed upon him the 
holy influence of her sweetest smiles. 

On the ensuing morning Jocelyn Loftus rose 
early : and the Cathedrnfclock was proclaiming 
the hour of eight as he knocked at the door of 
the Minor (.’anon's residence. To his inquiry 
whether the Reverend Bernard Audelv could he 
seen so early upon business of importance, the 
domestic juiswcrcd in the <ifi\nn«itivc ; und he 
was at once conducted into a back parlour 
where the Canon was seated at breakfast. Ho 
started and turned pale on beholding Jocelvn 
Loftus : but instantly recovering himself, he 
assumed an air of the blandest courtesy as he 
requested him to be seated. 

Jocelyn bowed with cold hauteur, and re- 
mained standing. . 

“Mr. Audley,” he said, in a firm and impres- 
sive tone, “ the words I have to address to you 
are few— but I pray that they may receive 
your earnest attention now and your fullest 
consideration hereafter. I returned last eve- 
ning to Canterbury, and learnt with what 
amount of indignation, abhorrence, and disgust, 
you may perhaps be able to concci%c, the 
atrocious outrage perpetrated by you against an 
innocent, gentle, and virtuous young lady. 
Were you to experience at my bands the treat- 
ment you merit, an uncompromising exposure 
would* take place, and the Archbishop would at 
once be led to deal with you according to your 
deserts. Or perhaps the civil authorities might 
be appealed to, and the power of the magistrate 
be called into requisition to show the Honour- 
able and Reverend Eernard A udley that neither 
• his patrician connexions nor his holy garb can 
protect him when lie violates the law. But I 
I do not wish to create a scandal upon the present 


occasion. Several reasons prompt me to deal 
mercifully with you. The first is an anxiety to 
spare the already too much outraged feelings of 
Miss Louisa Stanley the necessity of undergoing 
any further pain by introducing her into a 
court of justice. The second is because a lady 
who ,js your victim " — and .Toceljm bent his 
looks significantly upon the Minor Canon, who 
quailed beneath them, — “ has appealed to Miss 
Louisa Stanley’s mere}* on your behalf. There 
are other motives which prompt me to 
exercise forbearance : but those I have speci- 
fied are the principal inducements. And 
now, sir, am I to expect that you will 
henceforth leave Miss Stanley unmolested, 
during the short time that she may continue 
to dwell at her present residence ?’’ 

“ Mr. Loftus,” said the Minor Canon, veiling 
all the darkest passions of his soul beneath an 
aspect of assumed humility and contrition, — 
“I am fully aware that you are treating me 
more mercifully than I desci've. I shall sa)*‘ 
. nothing about my sorrow — my repentance — 

, for what has passed — ” 

“ Of repentance I do not believe you suscep- 
tible, sir,” exclaimed Jocelyn, sternly. “Cod 
, forbid that 1 should allege without reason 
that- any man’s heart is thoroughly hardened: 
but the conversation which I one evening ac- 
: citlen tally overheard in the Catherdrul cloisters 
; between yourself and that unfortunate lady 


“ For heaven’s sake, allude to it not, Mr. 
Loftus !” cried the Canon, in a tone of piercing 
entreaty. “The walls have ears — you may 
be overheard— — ” 

“Alas! that men, especially the ministers 
of the Cospel, should be guilty of deeds that 
bear not mention even in a whisper !” said 
Jocelyn, with a strong accentuation upon his 
words. “ But 1 fear, sir, that from the conver- 
sation which took place in the cloister, and 
to which .1 have referred, your heart is utterly 
steeled against every principle of honour and 
integrity — and that it is not accessible to 
repentance ! Nay, more — if the dark allusions 
and mysterious hints which I then overheard, 
and which passed between yourself and that 
unhappy woman who is doubtless tbc same 
that rescued Miss Louisa Stanley from your 
power, — if those allusions, I say, were to be 
duly v. eighed and considered, would they not 
point to some crime whereof you have .been 
guilty V 

“ Mr. Loftus, you dare not draw such an 
inference from the ravings of a mad woman !’’ 
exclaimed the Minor Canon, vehemently. 

“ 1 do not choose to be uncharitable, sir — 
nor to suffer even my own secret thoughts^ to 
exaggerate the impressions which they receive. 
But a less cautious person than myself would 
draw strange and even terrible deductions 
from the deliberate accusations and measured 
upbraidings which you now term the ravingsl 
of a demented female. No, sir — that lady who 
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is your victim, lias not lost the use of her 
senses : she possesses them with an acuteness 
and a keenness that render her wrongs intoler- 
able to think of. However, sir,” exclaimed 
Jocelyn, “ I will not dwell upon that subject. 
My principal aim in visiting you," was to de- 
clare that if you should again attempt the 
slightest molestation towards Miss Louisa 
Stanley, the authorities slnill be appealed to— 
all I know or suspect concerning you shall be 
unhesitatingly made public— and, while your 


gown is torn from your back, your cliaractor' 
shall be held up to universal scorn and : 
execration.” 

Having thus spoken, Jocelyn Loftus bowed 1 
coldly and quitted the room, leaving - the 
Minor Canon a prey to all the blackest feelings 
of rage, hatred, malignity, and vindictiveness 
that ever boiled like a lava-stream -in the 
heart of man. 

It ? as nine' o'clock when Jocelyn .reached 
the cottage, v here he was welcomed by his 
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beloved Louisa and Mary Owen. He sate 
down to breakfast with them : and. afterwards 
be communicated to the latter young lady 
bis intention of proceedings on the Continent 
to obtain an interview with the Princess 
Caroline. He promised, however, to com- 
promise Mary’s sisters as little as might be ; 
and to use every endeavour to persuade them 
to withdraw from ^ the detestable service in 
which they were engaged. Mary Owen 
thanked him with tears in' her eyes for these' 
assurances on his part ; and having bade him 
farewell, she remained in the parlour while 
Louisa and himself walked alone together in the 
garden. . - 

Jocelyn now communicated to his beloved the 
step which he had taken in respect to the Hon- 
ourable and Reverend Bernard Audley : and he 
expressed his conviction that she would receive 
no farther molestation at the hands of that in- 
dividual. 

The hour for separation now arrived, Jocelyn 
having ordered a post-chaise to be in readiness 
for him at the hotel by mid-day. Long and fer- 
vid was the parting embrace of the enamoured 
pair, — deep and earnest the vows which they re- 
peated, ^-pure and tender the kisses which they 
exchanged. • At length Jocelyn tore himself 
away from his.weeping betrothed: she watched 
him until he )vas out of sight and then, 
hurryiijg to her own chamber, she gave, free 
vent to- her tears. 


CHAPTER XXXlII. 


THE. HEADING OF A CHARACTER. 

If we look into the comfortable parlour at Mr. 
Lawrence Sampson’s house in Long Acre, at 
about ten o’clock on this same Friday morning 
of which we are now writing, we shall again be- 
hold the Bow Street officer and his guest, Jack 
the Foundling, seated in conversation at the 
breakfast-table,— ample justice having been 
done to the repast. 

“Now, my boy,” said Larry Sampson, pour- 
ing out a glass of that same rich cordial where- 
with he had regaled the youth on. the preceding 
day and which had so much warmed the lad's 
heart towards him, — “ I begin to fancy that I 
have obtained a full and complete insight into 
your disposition : and I will tell you exactly 
what it is, if you will allow me. In ‘plain terms, 
I will read you your character.” 

“ Do so, Mr. Sampson,” observed the Found- 
ling ; “ since you appear to wish it.” 

“Yes— I wish it,” replied the officer, “be- 
cause I want to convince you that whatever I 
may do for you, is done by me with my eyes 
open, so that you must not fancy you . are able 
to outwit Larry Sampson in the slightest 
degree.” 

■ “ I don’t exactly understand you, sir,” said 


the Foundling, his face becoming scarlet, as if, 
he now saw that the officer had penetrated into 
those secret thoughts which he had fondly and 
vainly fancied to be well concealed in the depths 
of his soul. 

“You need not annoy nor vex yourself with 
apprehensions concerning what I am about to 
say,” continued Lai’ry. “Rome was not built 
in a day — and you cannot get rid of evil habits, 
propensities, and thoughts in twenty-four hours. 
You have been reared in a school of artifice, 
duplicity and deceit : and those tendencies 
cling to you with" the inveteracy of rags upon 
a beggar. But now drink your cordial — and 
then listen to me.” 

.“ I am all attention, sir,” replied the lad, as, 
soon as he had disposed of his liqueur. 

“When, 1 proposed yesterday morning, in 
Fleet Lane, that you should come and pass a 
day or. two with me,” resumed Sampson, 

“ Daniel Coffin was evidently well pleased,— 
and he rushed after you, with the pretext of 
telling you to put on your best clothes. But in 
real it)', when he was alone with you, he 
enjoined ' you to 'fish as much out of Larry 
Sampson as you possibly could — and as the 
officer thus spoke, he looked the Foundling very 
hard in the face. : 

“ How do you know that, sir ?” inquired the 
lad, colouring deeply. 

“ Simply' from experience,” was the calm 
response: “and now that tell-tale blush upon 
your cheeks confirms my suspicion. Well, I 
knew therefore that I was bringing a spy home 
to my house : but I did not mind that. I had 
my intentions concerning you, because I pitied 
your lot— I also felt interested in your future 
welfare. You entered my abode with the pur- 
pose of making the best of all you might see 
and hear : but we had not talked long together 
before you forgot your original aim and grew 
absorbed in the topics of our discourse. As the 
day wore on, you felt better and better disposed 
towards me : and last evening you had become 
modelled as it were to such an improved state 
of mind, that you -were deeply touched by the 
pictures which I drew of the advantages of an 
honest life and a good character. We have now 
been conversing a couple of hours this morning 
— and you seem anxious to enter upon a right 
path if you had the opportunity. Now, is all 
this true or not ?” demandad Sampson, again 
looking the youth fixedly in the face. 

“ It is perfectly true, sir,” was the response. 

“But on the other hand,” resumed the officer, 
there are moments when you think to yourself 
what a fool you are to give way to anything 
savouring, of contrition for the past ; and you 
feel a certain restlessness and uneasiness which 
invariably accompany a transition phase in the 
human mind. Now it will take some time and 
trouble to redeem you thoroughly : but it would 
only need the temptation of a moment and but 
a few words of persuasion on the part of the 
tempter to drag you back again into the slough 
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of demoralization. \ou have been so trained 
in the school of dtiplicit}' and deceit, that a 
purely straight-forward line of conduct would 
become positively irksome, as it were, fot a 
time. It i? the difference between the mind's 
utter abandonment on the one hand, and a 
wholesome restraint on the other. Rut you are 
not so utterly lost that your redemption is im- 
possible : and that redemption I will bike in 
hand, if you will permit me.” 

“.Ahl sir, how can I refuse such an oner l 
exclaimed the Foundling, speaking with an im- 
pulse of the fullest sincerity at the moment. 

“Then you accept it V ’said Larry, inquir- 
ingly. „ ... 

do— beyond all chance of recalling my 

words,” responded the youth. 

“ And you will undergo the exact training 
which I shall specify ?’ 

“I will follow your commands and instruc- 
tions in all things.” 

“Now answer me one more question, boy, 
said the officer. “Instead of being a thief 
vourself, would you like to be a tlnef-catclier ? ’ 

“ If you had asked me that question the first 
thing yesterday morning, sir, ’ remarked the 
lad, “ I should have at once said 1 Xo.' But 
now — after all you have told me about your 
own adventures — the advice you have given me 
— and the interest you have taken on my be- 
half, I cannot say 1 Xo’ so decisively. And 
vet I don’t exactly like to say ‘ 


“ I am glad you have answered me in that 
manner,” said Larry. “ But inveterately addict- 
ed to habits of duplicity . and trickery as you 
are, you eanuot put them off all in a moment as 
vou would a rusty garment. You must first 
direct their use, as it were, into a new channel, 
so that they may gradually take a new form 
and shape and expand from low cunning into a 
loftier astuteness. Such a transition may be 
effected by placing you out of the career of 
crime as a practitioner, and placing you in its 
track as a pursuer. Do you comprehend me ?” 

“Perfectly,” was the reply. “A.nd for this 
reason you wish me to become a thief-taker — a 
pupil of your own ?” 

“ Such is my wish. If you accept my propo- 
sal you shall live here with me — fare every day 
as you have already fared beneath my roof — 
have plenty of pocket-money and leisuro for 
rational amusements — and in time, if you be- 
have well, become a regular established cons- 
table of Bow Street. Now, what do you say ?’ 

“That I accept jour proposal on certain 
conditions," was the answer. 

“ Name your terms,” said Larry. 

“ First, that you never ask me to do any 
harm to Dick and Sally Melmoth, whom I look 
upon as a brother and sister,” observed the 
Foundling. 

“ Agreed,” exclaimed Larry. “ Go on.” 

“.Secondly, that you avail yourself, when you 
have leisure, of your extraordinary skill, and 


keenness in ferretting out things, to discover 
who my parents were or are.” 

“Agreed also,” ejaculated the Bow Street 
officer. “ Go on.” 

“And thirdly, that you never insist upon my 
doing anything in a direct manner to injure 
Daniel Coffin : for though he is rough and 
brutal at times— indeed, very often— yet as I 
have lived with him so long " 

“ I understand— and I give you credit for 
the feeling,” said Larry. “ I therefore promise 
never to employ you in a direct manner 
to do mything that may injure Daniel 
Coffin.” 

“ I have no other conditions to name," ob- 
served the Foundling. 

“Our bargain is therefore complete,” said 
Larry. “ But now I want you to give me a 
proof of your sincerity by answering me one 
question — and only one question relative to any ] 
past transaction in which I believe you to have 
been engaged.” ! 

“ Speak— and yon shall see whether I mean 
to act straightforward, or not,” replied Jack 
the Foundling. 

“Tell me, then,” said Larry, fixing Ins eyes 
with such a peculiar steadfastness and penetra- 
tion upon the j'oiith that it seemed as if he 
were determined there should be no escape from 
the influence of that glance,— “ tell me whether 
you formed one of that party of eight who 
committed the outrage on the Prince of 
Wales last Monday night ?” 

“ I was,” returned the lad, with a sudden 
start, the nature of the question being evident- 
ly so little anticipated by him. “ But is there 
any disturbance to be made about it ? ’ he in- 
quired anxiously. 

“Not at all," answered Larry. “Only I, of 
course, know all about it ; everything of that 
kind comes to my ears, either directly or in- 
directly, as you may readily suppose. It was a 
curious affair altogether, but 1 dare say that 
you yourself do not half comprehend its aim 
and meaning. One of these days I will tell you 
all about it ” 

“ But was it not then, for purposes of robbery 
only ?" inquired the lad. 

“ Not altogether. You and your comrades 
were detained more than an hour at the house, ’ 
observed Larry Sampson, carelessly ; “ and that 
was a much longer time then was necessary to 
ease the Prince and the Marquis of their pro- 
perty." 

“To be sure !’’ exclaimed the lad. “ I did nob 
think of that before. Besides, when I reflect 
upon the affair— now that you have given me 
the hint— it would have been easier to do the 
robbery at'the moment the carriage was stopped 
in the Kew Road, than take it all the way to 
Wandsworth for the purpose.” 

“ As a matter of 'course,” observed Sampson. 
“ But I suppose -you got something to drink 
there — you and the other fellows — and so you 
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did not observe how long you were detained 
at the house.” 

« Why, to tell you the truth,” said the 'Found- 
ling, “when we had taken the carriage into the 
gate-way of Beecliey Manor, four or five of us 
went out— put our mask 111. our pocket— and 
got some drink at the Bhic'Jjion , which is only 
fifty yards off. _ 

“Nothing can be done without drink, ^ it 
seems,’ observed Larry, smiling: then, rising 
from his chair, he observed, “ I have some little 
business to attend to, this forenoon, Jack ; and 
so I must' leave you till two or three o’clock. 
But here’s money for you, and I thought that 
if you liked to go to tlfe Tower and see the 
wild beasts, or do something to amuse yourself 
till dinner-time, it would be as well.” 

“I would rather remain here, with your 
permission, and look at your books, sir,” re- 
plied the lad. 

“ Ah ! you mean that as a hint to remind me 
of the promise I made to show you my private 
memoranda,” exclaimed the officer, laughing : 
“ but I can’t look them out for you this morn- 
ing. To-morrow, perhaps ■” 

“Pray don’t inconvenience, yourself, Mr. 
Sampson,” said the Foundling. “ I shall find 
plenty of occupation . with the books on the 
shelf there.” 

“ Be it so,” observed the officer. “ And if 
you want anything, Dame Margery will attend 
to your orders.” 

Mr. Lawrence Sampson then quitted the 
room ; and proceeding to the private chamber 
which has already been noticed as his sanctum, 
he remained there for about a quarter of an 
hour. On issuing forth again, he was dad in 
a disguise so complete, that even his most 
familiar friends would not have known him ; 
and passing out of the dwelling by a back door 
opening into a court behind, he pursued his 
way to the Strand, where he entered a hackney- 
coach, ordering the driver to proceed quick to 
a locality which he named.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

: THE POSTMAN, 

Beeciiet Manor, in the immediate vicinage of 
Wandsworth, which is between six and seven 
miles from the centre of London, was an old 
building, spacious, and having a gate-way in one 
of its wings. It stood at a distance of about 
fifty yards from the main road, and was ap- 
proached by a shady lane. At the point where 
the lane thus branched off from the road, stood a 
small public-house bearing the sign of the Blue 
Lion ; and a board, daubed with a ferocious 
specimen of the cerulean animal, swung crazily 
and creakingly over the door. 

The Manor belonged to a certain General 
Beechey, whose profligacy and extravagance 


had compelled him to fly from the country a 
few months previously to the .date of our' nar- 
rative ; and the interval 'the ‘house had remamed 
pretty nearly unoccupied, save and except so far 
as will presently transpire. 

It was about half-past twelve o’clock on the 
Friday of which we are writing, that a postman, 
duly apparelled in the official costume and 
carrying a bundle of letters in his hand, entered 
the Blue Lion in that bustling, hurried manner 
which is wont to characterise individuals in 
department of the Government-service. 

“ Glass of ale,” he said, with a corresponding 
rapidity of utterance, to the landlord at the 
bar : and while the latter was drawing the beer, 
the postman asked, “ Who are the people up at 
the Manor now ?” _ 

“ I know nothing more ab*ut them than their 
name,” replied the landlord, as he handed the 
glass of ale. 

“And what is their name ?” inquired the post- 
man, examining the superscription of a letter 
with great intentness: “for I’ll be hanged if 
I can make it out with this queer writing.” 

“ Bradshaw — Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw,” said 
the landlord. 

“ To be sure ! — so it is !” ejaculated the post- 
man : then, having tossed off the ale, he observed 
as he tendered the half-pence in payment, 
“ They haven’t been there long — have they ?” 

“ Only a few days — a week or so, as near as 
I can guess,” answered the landlord. “ But you 
are a new man in this letter-delivery district, 
ain’t you?" 

“ Yes— only put on temporary,” was the reply. 
“ That’s capital ale of your’s. I’ll take another 
glass. One doesn’t get such ale as this every 
day in the week.’ 1 

“ I believed you,” exclaimed the landlord, 
highly flattered by the homage thus done to 
his liquor : and well he might be, inasmuch as 
it had far more of the taste of vinegar and the 
appearance of muddy fluid, than the twang 
of the hop or the transparency of genuine ale. 

“ Have you seen these Bradshaws at all ?” in- 
quired the postman carelessly, as he sipped the 
ale. “I think they must be the same that used 
to live up Islington way, when I was on that 
beat two or three years ago : and if so, they’re 
capital people. Always came down with a 
present at Christmas and a drop of something 
short on a cold night. ’ 

“ I have seen the gentleman once or twice,” 
answered the landlord. “ He’s an elderly man 
— very agreeable to talk to — and loves a drop 
of good drink. He says my brandy beats the 
best French he ever tasted.” 

“ Ah ! then I suppose he has been in France?" 
said the postman. 

“ It appears so from what he tells me. I 
haven’t seen the lady — she-doesn’t go out much, 
if at all : her husband told me she wasn’t in 
good health ” 

“ Do they keep up any establishment at all ?'’ 
inquired the letter-deliverer. 
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“No— not a bit,” was the reply. '“When 
General- Beechey went away some months ago, 
h.-> pit an old man and a woman— that is, the 
old man’s wife— to take care of the place : and 
then are the onlv servants now at the Manor. 
So I suppose that the Bradshaws don’t intend 
to make a long stay of it. Old Tom Under- 
down— that’s the man— conies hereof an even- 
in" to smoke his pipe and take his pint ; an d 
he* 5 toils me that Mrs. Bradshaw is a beautiful 
woman. He doesn’t think that she and hei 
husband lead a very pleasant life together : for 
thev're constantly quarrelling.” - 

«*Ah 1 then they are tlie same Bradshaws of 
whom I spoke just now,” exclaimed the post- 
man, as he paid for his second glass of ale. 
“Hood day, landlord.” ' . 

“And with this hurried farewell, he quitted 
the Line Lion, proceeding on his way towards 
the Manor, which he reached in a few minutes. 

Instead of going np to the front entrance, he 
passed into the gateway, and found, as he 
seemed to have anticipated, that there was a 
side-door belonging to tlie house. He gave the 
usual postman’s knock ; and after some delay 
an old woman made her appearance. 

« Mr. Bradshaw at home ?" inquired the post- 
man. 

“ No. You can give any letters to me, was 
the answer. - . 

“ I have none for him now,” said the post- 
man : “ but I want to make an inquiry about 

a particular letter ” 

“Well, I tell you lie isn’t at home,” inter- 
rupted the old woman, querulously : and she 
was about to close the door. 

“ If Mrs. Bradshaw is at home, she will do as 
well as her husband,” said the postman. 
“ Come — I can’t stand here all day — I’m not 

paid for losing my time ” 

,! Wait a minute,” said the old woman : and 
she hurried olf as quick as she could to deliver 
the postman’s message. 

In a ‘short time she re-appeared, requesting 
this individual to walk in. He accordingly 
entered the ball, and was conducted by old 
Mrs. TTnderdown, as he conjectured the crone 
to be, np a wide and handsome staircase to a 
spacious landing. There the woman threw 
open a door — and the postman was ushered into 
a -large and elegantly-furriished apartment, 
where a lady of great beauty was seated upon 
a sofa. 

■She looked very hard at the postman as he 
entered the room and made a bow : but speedily 
resuming an easy manner and indifferent mien, 
she appeared to wait the explanation of his 
business. - ' 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am, for intruding,” he said ; 
“ but I've got a letter addressed to General 
Beechey, and it’s marked outside that it’s to be 
forwarded to his address if lie isn’t at the 
Manor, as it is very important. Now as I’ve 

heard that the General is not here ” 

“ You had better leave it with me, my good 
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man,” said the lady : “ and I will take care 
that it shall be forwarded to the General in 
due course." 

“ I can’t do that, ma’am,” was the reply. 
“The Post Office orders are positive. No 
offence, ma’am — but the letter mustn’t be trust- 
ed out of my bauds.” i 

“ And you say it is marked as very import- 
ant ?” observed the lady, in a musing tone, as 
if she were deliberating what course she ought 
to pursue. 

“ Y es — ” 1 highly important and in haste,' 
ma’am,” answered the postman, refering to the 
address of one of the letters which he held in 
his hand. 

“ I think I can give you the General’s address 
abroad,” said the lady, as a thought seemed to 
strike her. “At least, I am very much mis- 
taken if it is not in my husband’s possession. 
He is not at home at this moment— but perhaps 
I shall find it in his writing-desk. Wait a few 
minutes.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said the postman. 

The lady accordingly rose and quitted the 
room. 

In about five minutes slie returned with a 
piece of paper in her hand. 

“ There is the General's address,” she said. 
“ It is my husband’s own writing, as he him- 
self took it down the last time he saw the 
General. You may therefore rely upon the 
address being the accurate one.” 

« Shall I take a copy of it, ma’am ?” inquired 
the postman : “ or may I keep it V 

“ You may keep it,” responded the lady. “ I 
have already copied it in case my husband 
should forget it.” 

“ I am very much obliged, ma’am, for tlie 
trouble you have taken : and I m sorry to'have 
intruded upon you so long. Good afternoon, 
ma’am.” 

With these words, the postman put tlie 
paper into his pocket and retired. 


CHAPTER XXX Y. 

FRIDAY : OR, TIIF FIFTH SUITOR. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening— and a 
private carriage was waiting at Byde Park 
corner. Tlie coachman sate upon liis box, 
ready to impel the spirited steeds forward the 
instant the expected person should arrive: and 
the footman stood close by the door, holding 
the handle ready to open it. 

The carriage had no arms upon the panels 
and the domestics wore plain great coats oyer 
their liveries. The equipage had been waiting 
there for half-an-hour ; but it was not until 
the clocks were striking nine, that a lady, closely 
veiled and muffled in a cloak, made her appear- 
ance. The door was instantly opened the 
fair one stepped in— and the footman whisper ed, 
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“ His Royal Highness desires his compliments, 

| ma’am, and has made arrangements to receive 
the honour of your visit at the house of a 
friend.” 

The door was then closed— the steps put up 
— and, as the footman leapt up behind the 
carriage, it drove rapidly away. 

“ Now,” said Yenetia Trelawney to herself, 
as the announcement she had just heard still 
rang in her ears, — “some treachery is intended 
— and I think I can fathom it. The Prince has 
been weak and foolish enough to boast of his 
triumph and mention our appointment — and 
the friend to whom he has thus unbosomed 
himself, is taking advantage of the incident. 
But I will allow the adventure to take its 
course.’ 

And throwing herself back in the carriage, 
Yenetia watched from the window the direction 
it was pursuin'*. 

Along Piccadilly it sped : round the corner 
into Albemarle Street it turned — and the next 
moment the equipage dashed up to the front 
of the Marquis of Leveson’s mansion. 

“I thought as much,” said A'onetia to herself : 
and even in the obscurity of the vehicle, with 
no one to receive the withering influence of 
her scorn, did her lips wreathe for a moment 
into a smile of ineffable contempt. 

The footman opened the door of the carriage 
at the same moment that the portals of the 
mansion itself were unfolded : and Yenetia, 
still keeping the veil close over her countenance, 
tripped with graceful lightness into the marble 
hall. A page in an elegant costume was wait- 
ing to conduct her : and she followed him up 
the handsome, well-lighted staircase into a 
drawing-room decorated with crimson hangings 
and furnished in a corresponding style. 

The page instantaneously withdrew — and 
Yenetia was alone. 

Undismayed by the position in which she 
found herself, and into which indeed she had 
allowed herself to be hurried, she tranquilly 
and deliberately took off her bonnet and veil, 
and laid aside her cloak. .She then appeared 
in an elegant evening costume of dark velvet, 
which not only by its make set off her charms 
to their utmost advantage, but likewise by its 
hue displayed all the dazzling brilliancy and 
transparent fairness of her complexion. 

Her hair was arranged in massive tresses, 
which fell upon her shoulders so bright in their 
alabaster purity, and so plump in their softly 
rounded fulness. That glorious hair displayed, 
in the lustre of the lamps that lighted the 
room, all its richest hues of auburn — shining 
like gold in some parts, and dark as a glossy- 
velvet in others where the shade remained. 
The body of her dress was cut exceedingly 
low, the bosom rising grandly above it rather 
than being imprisoned within it : and her 
arms, naked to the very shoulder, displayed 
the robust symmetry of their rounded pro- 
portions 


There' was a slight flush upon her cheeks— 
but not a hectic one : merely a deepening of 
the natural carnation, and dying away in 
healthy transition into the purity of the lily. 
Her eye-lids drooped not now, but were fully 
raised— and thus the deep blue orbs them- 
selves shone with an expression of firmness 
and decision ’ instead of looking tender and 
melting with their wonted languor. 

As she sate upon the crimson sofa on which 
she had thrown herself, the dark velvet dress 
displayed the fineness of her form, and by its 
very folds might liave assisted the eye to trace 
the sweeping length of the limbs which the 
flowing robe in reality concealed. Rut upon an 
ottoman rested one beautiful foot— and the 
skirt of the dress was just raised sufficiently 
•to allow a glimpse of a slender and well-round- 
ed ankle, with its flesh-coloured silken hose 
and its neatly tied sandal. 

The picture was ravishing to a degree— en- 
chanting beyond all power of description. Were 
Cleopatra such a woman as Yenetia Trelawney, 
it can be no matter of wonder if Mark Anthony 
could reconcile himself to the loss of the empire 
of the Roman world for a being so goddess- 
like as she. Poets may have dreamt of a love- 
liness without fault— romantics 'may have 
laboured to describe a beauty without imper- 
fection— and artists may have transferred to 
canvass the glowing image of their enraptured 
conception of woman’s charms : but never did 
bard behold in the most beatific of his visions 
— never did novelist conjure, up in his happiest 
mood— and never did painter pourtray in the 
suhlimest hours of his genius a being more 
transcendently lovely than Venetia Trela- 
wney. 

She was one of these women for whose sake 
the enthusiastic lover would not only dare every 
peril and encounter every horror that the cir- 
cumstances of life'could possibly afford for such 
an ordeal : but she was one to win whose smiles 
and gain whose favours a man might consent 
to plung headlong into the abyss of crime. To 
be allowed to toy with those golden tresses — 
to pass the' hand over that damask cheek — to 
press the lips to that rich red mouth— to pillow 
the head upon that heaving bosom — to be 
clasped in those warm and rounded arms— and 
to know that all these delights were but the 
prelude to those elysian joys that would not 
be refused, — Ah ! this indeed were to ex- 
perience the realization of paradise upon earth. 

But to resume our narrative in due course. 

Yenetia Trelawney had not been many 
minutes alone in the Crimson Drawing-Room, 
when she suddenly observed that a door facing 
where she sate was partially open. . She 
looked round, and at once became satisfied 
that it was not the door by which she entered 
the room ; and she was equally certain it was 
not standing thus half open when she was 
first introduced into the apartment. What, 
[then, could it mean '( Was there some one 
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in the place with which that door communi- 
cated ?— and was a tacit invitation thus con- 
veyed for Yenetia to enter thither ? 

She asked herself these questions: but, 
being unable to solve them even in conjecture, 
she remained calmly and tranquilly where she 
was, disdaining to trouble herself or even to 
gratify her curiosity by approaching that open 
door. 

Ten minutes elapsed— and no one came. She 
consulted her watch and thus ascertained that 
tiie tune was passing in this manner. Feeling 
indignant at being kept waiting, she rose and 
rang the bell violently : then she remained 
standing in anticipation of the entrance of a 
servant to answer her summons. But no one 
came.- She rang a second time, more violently 
than at first : but still her summons was un- 
answered. The flush upon her cheeks deepen- 
ed into a vivid scarlet — her eyes flashed 
fire— her nostrils dilated proudly — and she 
drew herself up to the full of her noble height, 
as if longing to encounter some one on whom 
she might vent her wrath. 

She was about to ring a third time : hut her 
pride would not permit her. She felt herself 
outraged, and resolved to leave the mansion 
that moment. But as she was about to resume 
her bonnet and cloak, the thought flashed to 
her like an inspiration that she was perhaps a 
prisoner. Not choosing to appear so ridiculous 
even to herself, as to prepare for departure and 
then find that she was bathed in her purpose, 
she advanced to the door by which she had 
been introduced into the room ; and she found 
it locked. Her apprehension was thus con- 
firmed ; — but smiling scornfully, she returned 
to her seat on the sofa. 

Her eyes now again fell upon the door fac- 
ing her, which stood partially open : and she 
resolved, after some degree of hesitation, to 
see whither it led. She accordingly approach- 
ed the door, and perceived that a light shone 
from within. She advanced— she reached the 
threshold — and beheld a small but luxuriously- 
furnished room, lighted by a silver lamp sus- 
pended to the ceiling. Sofas were ranged all 
around against the walls, in the oriental style ; 
and vases of 'flowers exhaled a delicious per- 
fume. At the extremity of the room another 
door stood half open ; and 1 seeing nobody, 
Yenetia continued to advauce. 

This second door admitted her into a room 
still smaller than the one she had just travers- 
ed, hut still more luxuriously furnished. The 
carpet was the thickest on which she had ever 
trodden : there were no sofas, but a number of 
large and massive arm-chairs, each provided 
with a cushion of immense size and the table 
in the centre was spread with delicious-looking 
fruits,- confectionary, and sweets in crystal 
dishes, as well as with wines of numerous 
descriptions. The scene was lighted by a lamp 
[ with a ground-glass globe, so that the lustre 
1 -was subdued and mellow. ; 


A third door stood open before Venetia’s 
eyes : and, still encountering no human soul, 
she pursued her way. But now she entered 
into a gallery where the light was .softer and 
far more subdued than it even was in the re- 
freshment-chamber which she had just travers- 
ed ; and pausing for a few moments, she per- 
ceived that this gallery was filled with pictures 
and statues. Her curiosity increased : the 
anger which she had ere now experienced to 
such a degree was fast merging into a 
feeling of admiration at the beautiful suite of 
apartments she was now exploring ; — and she 
advanced farther into the gallery. 

The first object which she now contemplated 
with attention was a sculptured group. of the 
Three Graces, as large as life : hut as she gazed 
upon the exquisite work of art, the thought im- 
perceptibly stole into her mind that instead of 
being characterised by that charming air of in- 
nocence with which those heathen personifica- 
tions are usually invested, there was something 
deeply sensuous in the countenances and attitu- 
des of the statues. She passed on to the next 
group, which represented Leda toying with 
Jupiter in the form of a swan. The sculpture 
was exquisite— and at the first glance the effect 
was a feeling of delight at the survey of so 
perfect a creation from marble. But by dwell- 
ing upon the piece the eye became aware that 
the softly sensuous air which invested the first 
group, deepened into a more confirmed volup- 
tuousness with this second one : for the whole 
attitude of Leda indicated a tremulous longing 
for some unknown joy, as that amorous dalliance 
with the disguised god poured its impassioned 
influence throughout her whole frame. 

The effects thus described, as produced by the 
two fii'st specimens of sculpture, wei’e not how- 
ever of that decided character which could de- 
stroy the more pleasing impiession arising 
from the beautiful perfection of the Work- 
manship. Yenetia accordingly advanced to 
examine the tliix’d group, which repx’esent- 
ed Mars and Venus clasped in each other’s 
arms, and ensnared by the almost invisible 
hut inextricable net-work which the jealous 
Vulcan had spread to surprise them. As a 
specimen of art the design and execution were 
inimitable : hut the beauty of the Goddess of 
Love was so intimately blended with an expres- 
sion of wantonness, that the very effigy appear- 
ed to glow and palpitate as if ready to hurst 
into the ardour of ungovernable passion. But 
still there was nothing that could possibly shock 
or disgust the female mind : the impression 
pi’oduced was that of a highly-wrought scene in 
a novel, where the artifice of well-chosen langu- 
age and the fascinations of poetic description 
flimsilywx’ap up the naked truth. Yenetia there- 
fore passed on to the fourth group of marble 
statues : and this repi’esented a Satyr seizing 
upon a. Dryad, or Wood-Nymph, whom he was 
supposed to have surprised in her nude 
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lo\ r eliness as she issued from a stream where she 
had been bathing. 

This specimen, though as admirable as the 
others in point of art, was nevertheless ho 
flagrant in its undisguised indecency, that Miss 
Trelawney at once turned away shocked and 
disgusted : and as she was retreating towards 
the door by which she had entered the gallery j 
her eyes fell upon one of the pictures suspended 
to the-wall. The subject was the Rape of the 
Sabines : in fact, the picture was to a certain 
degree a copy of Reubens’ splendid -master-piece 
that is now preserved at the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square but the copyist had so 
enhanced the indelicacy of the scene, and had 
heightened its details into such voluptuous 
ell'ects, that it burst upon the gaze like the sud- 
den exposure of an orgie in a brothel. 

With glowing cheeks, flashing eyes and palpi- 
tating bosom, Venetia Trelawney rushed back 
into the refreshment-room, where she threw her- 
self into one of the arm-chairs already noticed. 
But scarcely had she thus sunk down upon the 
f Occident cushion, when a sharp click as of some 
mechanism giving way met her cars — and at 
the same instant her wrists were caught in 
manacles which sprang out of the arms of the 
treacherous chair, while two steel bands started 
from the richly-carved back and grasped her 
shoulders. A shriek burst from her lips— she 
struggled violently, but all to no purpose : for 
she was a captive— and powerless ! 

We should observe that the manacles and the 
steel bands which had thus fastened upon her, 
were covered with velvet, so that they inflicted 
no positive injury upon her, nor even produced 
the slightest abrasion of her fair and polished 
skin. 

Scarcely was she thus caught m the gripe of 
the treacherous chair, when a door which fitted 
so admirably into the wall that she had not 
previously observed its existence, was thrown 
open— and the Marquis of Levcson stood in her' 
presence. _ . 

“ My lord,” she immediately exclaimed, m a 
voice of gentle remonstrance, “ this is most un- 
worthy treatment towards one who came volun- 
tarily to your mansion, knowing that Friday 
was '/four day for prosecuting the love-campaign 
against Venetia Trelawney. 

“ Ah 1 you are then acquainted with the' 
secret compact of your six admirers,” said the 
Marquis, in astonishment : “and you are aware 
of the existence of that wager which I am this 
might destined to win V 

“ I know all, my lord,” answered Venetia : 
“and wliat is more, I knew when entering 
the carriage at Hyde Park corner, that it was 
your equipage and that I was coining to your 
abode.” 

“But who acquainted you with the parti- 
culars of the coiiipact and the love-campaign ?” 
inquired the Marquis, who had expected to be 
overwhelmed with reproaches instead of experi- 
encing so mubli meekness -and humility on the 


part of the beauteous creature on whom his eyes 
were now fixed with gloating fervour and 
devouring passion. 

“ On Wednesday evening,” responded Miss 
Trelawney, in a gentle tone. “ Colonel Malpas 
told me everything.” 

“But you had intended to abandon yourself 
to the Prince of Wales, divine being !” exclaim- 
ed the Marquis, approaching nearer to her 
and rivetting his eyes upon the bosom that was 
palpitating with visible heavings. 

“ It is true,” was Miss Trelawney’s ready 
answer, delivered with an air of charming 
though mournful sincerity. “ But the instant 
that your footman whispered in my‘ cars the 
announcement which was intended to beguile 
me, J. read the whole truth as clearly as if it 
had been explained in detail. T saw that the 
Prince had treacherously made you his confi- 
dant— I remembered that it was your day to 
adopt proceedings with regard to me— and 1 
understood in a moment that you had availed 
yourself of the opportunity afforded by the 
appointment which I had made with his Royal 
Highness. Unhesitatingly was my mind made 
up that instant. T resolved to punish the 
Prince’s perfidy by fixing my choice on you and 
accepting the overtures which I presume you 
are prepared to make.” 

“ Ah ! my dearest Venetia,” exclaimed Lord 
Leveson, “ if I had known all this— if I could 
have anticipated that your thoughts had taken 
a turn so completely in my favour and that such 
happiness was in store for me,* you would have 
found me at your feet the instant you entered 
the drawingroom. But I cannot even now. 
scarcely believe ” 

“ My lord, listen and I will be candid with 
you," said Venetia, the earnestness of her looks 
deepening in expression. “ So soon as Colonel 
Malpas revealed to me the trammels of this 
compact, conspiracy, or love-campaign — which- 
ever you may please to denominate it— I resolv- 
ed to accept the overtures of the individual 
who was most exalted in rank. 1 therefore 
chose the Prince. But he has performed a 
treacherous part in betraying his success to your 
cars : whereas the proceeding you have adopted 
to delude me to your mansion, is only a strata- 
gem that may be regarded as legitimate enough 
in the operations of a love-siege. I therefore 
resolved, the moment the truth flashed .upon 
my mind in the maimer I have described, to 
discard the Prince and accept your lordship. 
For next to bis Royal Highness is your rank 
the loftiest of all ; my suitors, and consequently 
the more calculated to reflect honour upon me. 
Had not these been my intentions, I need not 
have come hither. Your servants would not; 
have dared to retain me a prisoner in the 
carriage, if I had chosen to leave it : my screams 
would have aroused all Piccadilly to the rescue. 
Moreover, think you that when the. carriage 
: turned into Albemarle Street, I could any 
longer remain in doubt,- even if I had for a mo- 
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mcnt experienced any uncertainly upon the 
point, to whose mansion it was that I was being 
borne ? And liad I wished to fly, could I not 
have done so the instant I descended the steps 
of the carriage ? My lord, you perceive that my 
conduct in every respect corroborates all I tell 
you.” 

“ It'does— it doss, my beloved Venetia,” ex- 
claimed the enraptured Marquis, in a delirium 
of joy and ecstacy at the unexpected turn which 

the adventure had thns taken. “ And you will 
be mine, Venetia?— you will be mine— wholly 
mine x ' 

“ 1 be ynur’s. m.v lord,” she replied, firmly 

nnd deliberately. . “ You will do all that lies in 

your Power to minister to mv happiness ” 

A1 -everything V exclaimed the noblcnmn, 
trembling with the delicious anticipation of 
revelling in that divine, creature’s clmrms. 
•rive thousand a year shall be settled upon 
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you, ruy Venetia : you shall be surrounded -with 
luxuries, enjoyments, and pleasures 1 Oh ! let me 
hasten to release you from this restraint which 
I so deeply deplore — let me clasp you in my 
arms ” 

And stepping behind the chair, he touched a 
spring, the effect of which was instantaneous 
for the purpose of release : so that the manacles 
flying from the imprisoned wrists and the steol 
bands from the ivory shoulders, sank back into 
the wood-work of the treacherous chair. 

“ Pardon me this outrage, dearest Yenetia — 
most adored of women !’’ exclaimed the Marquis, 
catching her in his embrace as she rose slowly 
from the seat. 

“ Ah ! it was too bad of you, my lord,” she 
murmured, winding her snowy arms about his 
neck. 

For an instant she abandoned herself to his 
fervid caresses : but it was only that she might 
throw him completely off his guard ; — for the 
next moment, with a sudden and dexterous 
jerk, she flung him forcibly into the chair 
whence she had just been released. 

The sharp click of the hidden mechanism was 
heard — the manacles closed upon his wrists— 
the velvet-covered bands grasped liis shoulders 
— and, with a dreadful imprecation, the Mar- 
quis of Leveson found himself caught in his own 
trap. 

Then the whole demeanour and bearing of 
Yenetia Trelawney changed in a moment : the 
assumed meekness and humility were succeeded 
by the flush of mingled triumph and indignation 
— and, drawing her splendid form up to its full 
height, she looked down upon the enraged and 
almost frenzied nobleman 'with a blighting 
scorn and a crushing contempt. 

“Wretch!” she exclaimed, in the swelling 
tones of her divine voice ; “did you dare carry 
your presumption, your vanity, and your conceit 
to such an outrageous extent as to believe that I 
should accept the overtures of so loathsome and 
repulsive a being as yourself? Miserable imbe- 
cile-vile voluptuary, you are now worthily 
punished ! It would only be a righteous, and 
well-merited portion of my vengeance, w r ere I 
to summon all the menials of your household to 
contemplate the utter ignomy of their master. 
But I will spare you this supreme disgrace — 
this crowning shame : and I will leave you to 
emancipate yourself from your captivity as 
best you may ! One word more, however, before 
we part, — and that is to tell you that I did in- 
deed come hither of my own accord — but not to 
accept your overtures or receive your nauseous 
love. I came to gratify a sentiment of curiosity 
• — to see how you would carry on i/our campaign 
— and also to overwhelm you with reproaches 
and upbraidings for daring to practise your 
treacherous schemes against me. And now, my 
lord, you may rest assured that you have naught 
to expect save loathing, contempt, and scorn at 
the hands of Yenetia Trelawney 1” 

Pale— trembling all over— shrinking beneath 


the withering looks of the incensed lady 
— and as' powerless in the embrace of the 
treacherous chair as she herself had so recently 
been, — the Marquis of Leveson gasped for utter- 
ance— but could speak no word. His throat was 
as dry and bis tongue as parched as if he had 
been swallowing ashes : and his feelings were 
scarcety enviable even by a man about to be 
bung. These feelings, too,- were the poignant, 
inasmuch as amidst them was entertwined a 
sense of the opportunity he had lost,— that op- 
portunity which had ere now placed Yenetia so 
completely in his power, and of which he might 
have availed himself to gratify his passion and 
consummate a triumph 1 

With another and last scornful look upon the 
abject nobleman, she turned away and left the 
apartment. 

Hastening back to the Crimson Drawing- 
Room, she put on her bonnet and cloak — drew 
the veil over her countenance— and approached 
the door. But it suddenly struck her that it 
was locked ere now when she had previous]}' 
tried it — and so it still was. Nothing daunted, 
however, she remembered the door by which 
the Marquis had entered the refreshment-room : 
and she at once retraced her way thither. 

“ Miss Trelawney,” said the nobleman, in a 
piteous tone— for in the interval lie bad recover- 
ed the use of his Bpeech, — “ I implore you to 
release me !” 

She made no reply — but searched for the 
means of opening the secret door. 

“ You will not succeed,” he observed, in the 
same voice of humble entreaty : “ but if you 
will release me, I swear ” 

“No, my lord,” exclaimed Yenetia, firmly: 
“ I will sooner return to the drawing-room — 
fling open the window — and summon assistance 
from the street. Now, will you expose your- 
self to this disgrace ? — will you compel me to 
explain to strangers the infamy of the treat- 
ment I have experienced in this house ?" 

The Marquis deliberated for a few moments ; 
and then he said — “ I will tell you how to open 
that secret door on one condition ?” 

“ Name it," she replied. . 

“That when you descend into the hall, you 
will tell the porter to send my valet Brockman 
to me immediately ?’’ answered the wretched 
nobleman. 

“ I consent to do this,” rejoined Yenetia. 

“I rely upon your word,” he said. “Now 
press hard upon that rose on the paper nearest to 
the handle of the hell-pull.” 

Yenetia did as she was directed— and the 
door instantaneously flew open. . Without bes- 
towing another word or look upon the Marquis, 
she pursued her way — traversed a small dress- 
ing room — thence passed into a bed-chamber — 
and ultimately emerged upon the landing. 
With hasty steps she descended the stairs— 
reached the hall — delivered the nobleman’s 
message to a page whom she encountered there 
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— and the next moment was safe in the open 
street. 

The clocks were at this instant proclaiming 
j the hour of ten : and she hesitated what course 
| to pursue. But speedily making up her mind, 
• she entered a hackney-coach in Piccadilly, 
ordering it to drive to Carlton House and set 
her down at the private door. 

In n few minutes she reached the princely 
palace — and remaining in the vehicle until a 
servant answered the loud knock given by the 
coachman, she inquired of the lacquey if his 
royal master were at home. The reply was in 
the affirmative ; and descending from the coach, 
which she ordered to wait for her, Yenetia was 
at once escorted up a private staircase into a 
splendidly furnished apartment, where the 
domestic begged her to be seated. Then, with- 
out inquiring her name, — for the lacquey had 
no doubt that the veiled 'and cloaked lady came 
by appointment, — he left the room to inform 
the Prince of the arrival. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE INTERVIEW, 

Yenetia was not kept waiting many minutes 
before his Royal Highness made his appear- 
ance. He was attired in evening costume : his 
face was slightly flushed with drinking ; — but 
the expression of his countenance was one of 
mingled joy and surprise as he hastily accosted 
Miss Trelawney. 

“ My dear Yenetia,” he exclaimed, extending 
his hand, which she did not however take, 
“ this is an unexpected pleasure after your 
note, which, I can assure you, caused me the 
greatest pain.” 

“ My note, sir I” she echoed : then instantly 
comprehending that a forgery had been com- 
mitted by the Marquis of Leveson for the pur- 
pose of preventing the Prince’s carriage from 
being at the place of appointment, she said in 
her usual tranquil manner, “ I sent you no 
communication of any kind, sir.” 

“ Ah 1 then I perceive that there is some- 
thing wrong,” cried the Prince. “ You refuse 
me your hand — you are offended with me ” 

“ I have been badly treated, sir, — ungener- 
ously, unhandsomely, discourteously treated,” 
observed Miss Trelawney, who had thrown 
back her veil but remained standing : and as 
she spoke, her splendid features were animated 
with a displeasure amounting almost to indig- 
nation. 

“ Yenetia, if I have done anything to offend 
you,” said the Regent, earnestly, “ I implore 
your forgiveness : and when / use the word 
‘ implore ,’ it can only be addressed to some one 
whose displeasure I would'not for worlds incur. 
I do not know, Venetia, that this word was 
ever uttered by me to any "woman until now.” 


“"We will enter upon explanations, sir, if you 

E lease,” replied the fair one, somewhat molified 
y the tone, manner, and language of her royal 
suitor. 

“ You will do me the honour to be seated,” 
said the Prince, pointing to the sofa. 

“ Y'our Royal Highness spoke of some letter 
which you had received,” said Miss Trelawney, 
as she sate down, while the Prince placed him- 
self near her. 

“ Here it is,” he observed as he took a note 
from his waistcoat pocket and handed it to her. 

She hastily ran her eye over its contents, 
which were penned in a beautiful female hand 
and were as follow : — 

“ Friday Evening, 8 o’clock. 

“ Miss Trelawney presents her dutiful and 
affectionate compliments to bis Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, and begs to inform His 
Royal Highness that a severe indisposition, 
which has suddenly attacked her, will prevent 
her from keeping her appointment with his 
Royal Highness this evening. 

“ Miss Trelawney however entertains the 
hope that in the course of a few days she shall 
be enabled to assure his Royal Highness of her 
restoration to health.” 

“That note is a forgery, sir,” said Yenetia, 
her countenance still glowing with the indigna- 
tion that ci-imsoned it the moment she began 
the perusal of the mendacious missive. “ This 
is not my handwriting, sir— and my presence 
here is a proof that I am not suffering from any 
indisposition whatsoever.” 

“ Then, by heavens ! it is a foul trick !” ex- 
claimed His Royal Highness : “ and I can 
guess,” he added, in the heat of passion, “ who 
is the concocter of the treachery. But what 
has happened ? — where have you been ?” he 
demanded, hastily — his suspicions having 
instantaneously fallen upon the Marquis of 
Leveson. 

“ First let me ask,” said Yenetia, coldly and 
reservedly, “ to whom your Royal Highness 
communicated all that passed between us 
yesterday ?” 

“Ah! now I must indeed implore your' 
pardon — and upon my knees too !” he exclaimed, 
falling at Yenetia’s feet— for he saw that she 
knew all. “ I confess that I was fool — dolt- 
idiot — imbecile enough to make a confidant of 
a man whom I believed to be a friend ! But tell 
me. Yenetia — charming Venetia — is my offence 
of a gravity beyond all forgiveness?” 

“Rise, sir — rise !” said Miss Trelawney. “This 
humiliation is more than I require — more than j 
I expected ” 

“Then you pardon me ?" exclaimed the Prince 
eagerly. 

“I pardon you, sir,” responded the lady. 

“ Oh ! thanks — ten thousand thanks 1” cried 
the Regent, seizing her hand in rapture and 
conveying it to his lips : then, rising from his 
suppliant posture and resuming his seat by her 
side, he said in a low deep tone, “ You are more 
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generous than I have been, Yenetia: but 3'our 
conduct in thus pardoning me will render me 
all the more anxious to ensure your happiness.” 

“ Henceforth, sir,” remarked Yenetia, with 
softening tone and manner, “ I. hope that any- 
thing which may pass between us, will receive 
the inviolabilit) r which an honourable man is 
wont to observe under such circumstances V 

“On my soul, Yenetia, you shall never — never 
have to reproach me with breach of con- 
fidence for the future !” exclaimed his Royal 
Highness : then throwing his arms around her, 
he imprinted a fervid, burning kiss upon her 
lips. 

She gently disengaged herself from his em- 
brace : and’ he besought her to remove her 
bonnet and cloak. With this request she at' 
once complied: and then he beheld her in all 
the splendour of that beauty which was set oil 
to so much advantage by the dark velvet dress 
she wore, and which had produced so power- 
ful an effect upon the Marquis of Leveson. 

“Yenetia, you are charming — you are charm- 
ing !” exclaimed the Prince, as his eyes dwelt 
gloatingly upon the hare shoulders and the 
exposed bosom of the superb creature : then 
once more flinging his arms around her, he 
drew her towards him— strained her to his 
breast — and covered her face with warm and 
impassioned kisses. 

“ We have not vet finished our explanations,” 
she said, struggling to disengage herself a 
second time from his embrace. 

“No — I will not release you,” he exclaimed, 
holding her with all the force of a frenzied 
passion that trembled in itself: “I will not 
release you until your lips have given me back 
one of those kisses which T have left upon 
them 1” 

“There, sir— there !" cried Yenetia, bestowing 
a hurried caress upon her royal lover. “And 
now release me,” she added, with another and 
successful struggle. 

“What explanations have we left unsaid, 
my angel ?” asked the Prince, the blood flowing 
like molten lead in his veins and his whole 
being consuming as it were with the fires of 
an indomitable passion : for the contact of that 
splendid form and the influence (if that kiss 
were more than enough to madden liim with 
desire. 

“ Have you no interest— no curiosity in ascer- 
taining what has befallen me this evening ?’ in- 
quired Yenetia, as she smoothed her disordered 
hair. “Think you that the note which I have 
just read was penned without a purpose?” 

“ I had forgotten everything save the pleasure 
experienced in your divine presence, my angel,” 
exclaimed the Prince. “ My head swims with 
rapturous thoughts — my senses are bewildered 
with an excess of elysian bliss— my ideas are 
thrown into a beatific confusion ! But tell me, 
darling Yenetia — tell me what has happened.” 

“ I was faithful to the appointment, sir,” re- 
plied the lady ; “ and a carriage was in waiting.. 


It bore me to the mansion of the Marquis of 
Leveson ” 

“Maledictions upon him !” ejaculated the 
Prince, stamping his foot with rage. “ Because 
I forgot to send him a written promise relative 
to the trumpery Garter — But proceed, dear- 
est — proceed.” 

“ Oh ! the Marquis was so far justified in his 
proceedings, at least towards your Royal High- 
ness,” exclaimed Yenetia, with a good-humoui’pd 
archness, “ inasmuch as Friday is his daj’ 

“What! is it possible?” cried the Prince, 
starting as if electrified. “ The particulars of 
the compact ” 

“Are all known to me!” added Miss Trelaw- 
ney, with a deepening archness of look that 
rendered her enchanting!}* wicked. 

“But how?” demanded the Prince, over- 
whelmed with mingled perplexity and confu- 
sion. “ Did the Marquis himself- " 

“No, sir,” interrupted Vcnetia: “his lord- 
ship was as much astonished as 3*011 are when 
I convinced him that the entire particulars of 
the compact made at his house last week, are 
known to me.” 

“Then who is the traitor?” inquired the 
Prince, eagerly. 

“Colonel Malpas,” was the immediate res- 
ponse. 

“The sneaking — despicable — grovelling scoun- 
drel !” ejaculated his Royal Highness. “If ever 
lie ventures to appear in 1113' presence again, 
I will order him to leave it — the treacherous 
villain!” 

“He hoped to ingratiate himself into 1113* 
favour by telling me everything,” continued 
Yenetia. “ But I treated him with the con- 
tempt he deserved.” 

“ I am glad of it !” exclaimed the Prince. 
“ Henceforth he shall find in me a hitter, un- 
relenting enemy. But enough of such a mis- 
creant ! Tell me what took place between your- 
self, my Yenetia, and the Marquis of Leveson.” 

“ I treated him also as he deserved,” respond- 
ed Miss Trelawney, her countenance glowing 
with the irradiation of triumph as she thought 
of the discomfiture of the wretched nobleman 
whom she had left to an ignominious exposure 
in the eyes of his valet. “Your Royal High- 
ness need not be angry with the wretched old 
man when 3*011 meet again : I can assure 3*011 
he is punished enough.” 

“But liow?— tell me how?” exclaimed the 
Regent, his curiosity tensely excited. 

“ I left him secure and safe in the trap 
which has doubtless caught so many* who have 
become his victims,” replied Yenetia, signifi- 
cantly : and she fixed her gaze upon the Prince 
to see if lie caught her meaning. 

“What? in one of his mechanical chairs?” 
immediate!}* cried his Ro3*al Highness, a sus- 
picion of the truth flashing to his mind : for 
he was no stranger to the mysteries of the 
Marquis of Leveson’s mansion. 
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' “ I see that, you understand me, sir,” replied 

I Yenetia: then, in a few .words, she explained 
| the particulars of her adventure with the 
| Marquis. 

“ This is excellent — capital !” exclaimed 
the Prince, laugfiing heartily. “ You are in- 
deed right when you say that Leveson has 
j been adequately punished. He has encounter- 
j ed a woman of ' ingenuity and spirit ; 
i and his mortification must be immense. But 
now that all our explanations are over, Yene- 
tia ” 

“ I must take my departure,” said the lady, 
rising. “ It is eleven o’clock — and 1 dare not 
remain away any longer. Remember, sir, I 
stipulated that my reputation was to be pre- 
served as much as possible — and at all events 
until after the marriage which I propose to 
contract without delay ” 

“Ah ! cruel Ycnetia !” exclaimed the Prince : 
“you tantalize me with your presence — 3’ou 
drive me mad by permitting partial caress- 

CS *’ 

“Remember, sir, it is not my fault that I 
was not here long ago,” said Yenetia. “ If .you 
really love me — if you have any regard for my 
happiness — you will permit me to depart at 
once. Indeed, the vehicle that brought me 
hither is waiting ” 

“But when shall we meet again, my angel ?" 
inquired the Prince, taking her hand and 
pressing it between both his own. 

“ I will write to you — if your Royal Highness 
will grant me the permission ?’ said Yenetia. 

“ Permission !” lie echoed. “ Write to me as 
often as you please — the oftner- the better : — 
and the sooner also in the first instance, the 
more agreeable will it be. Ah 1 Yenetia ! keep 
me not long in suspense ” 

“I will write soon,” she observed. “And 
now farewell for the present.” 

“ Farewell, my angel — my beauty — my dar- 
ling 1” exclaimed the Regent, catching her in his 
arms and fastening his lips to her’s. 

She returned the kiss which he imprinted 
upon her moist red mouth : then, disengaging 
herself with some difficulty from the fervid 
embrace in which he so passionately enfolded 
her, she threw on her bonnet and cloak, drew 
down the thick veil, and took her departure. 


CHAPTER XXXYIT. 

RETRIBUTION. 

It was midnight ; and the moon was riding 
high in the heavens as a hackney-coach stopped 
in a shady lane branching off from the main 
road at Blackheatli. A lady and gentleman 
alighted : and the latter, having bade the driver 
wait for them, gave the former his arm and 
hurried her down the narrow thoroughfare 
towards a house which stood at a distance of 


about a quarter of a mile from where the 
vehicle had stopped. 

Not a word was spoken by either the gentle- 
man or his companion as they thus proceeded 
at a rapid pace. The former was past the 
prime of life —mil and stoutly built — of genteel 
appearance — and well dressed. The lady was 
considerably younger — very beautiful— and en- 
veloped in an ample cloak. 

She trembled from head to foot — yes, trem- 
bled as the aspen leaf, with a quivering that 
influenced her entire frame. But it assuredly 
was not with cold — for the night was serene 
and calm — one of those beautiful September 
nights which lose not the warmth of the 
autumnal day : and moreover, she was well 
wrapped up in that thick and capacious mantle. 
Nevertheless she trembled — but it was with 
the chill shuddering that takes its rise 
from the heart : and her teeth clattered as if it 
were in the middle of snowy January or bleak 
March. 

The house which this lady and her male com- 
panion were approaching, stood in the midst of 
spacious grounds ; and the front garden was en- 
closed with a wall having a carriage-gate and a 
smaller door in the centre. But the gentleman 
and lady paused not at this entrance : the}' 
skirted ” the wall— tmmed the angle — passed 
round to the back of the bouse — and entered 
the premises by a door which was un- 
fastened. 

At a distance of about fifty yards a dim light 
appeared amidst the trees of the garden in the 
rear of the house : and in the direction of this 
light did the gentleman conduct the lady. 

“ Who is there ? and what are they doing ?” 
suddenly demanded the lady, in a subdued voice 
of hysterical quickness, as if she full well divine 
the nature of the answer she should receive to 
her question, and shuddered at the bare thought 
thereof. 

“ There is only one person on that spot,” re- 
turned the gentleman in a harsh and almost 
brutal tone : “and lie is digging a grave.” 

“ A grave !" murmured the lady repeating 
the awful words in that mechanical and' in- 
voluntary way which denotes the profound con- 
centration of the direst horror. 

“Yes -a grave,” exclaimed her companion, 
with a brutal abruptness that was alike undis- 
guised and unmistakable. “ Surely you might 
have suspected as much when you saw the light 
of the lantern gleaming yonder. Besides, what 
the devil else did we come hither for but to 
bury the dead man. ? — and if has to be buried, 
there must be a grave, I suppose.” 

“ 0 God 1 do not talk in this heartless — 
callous — brutal manner! exciaimed the unhappy 
lady, in a tone of the most touching, penetrat- 
ing entreaty. 

“Then don’t be a fool and give way to any 
maudlin sentimentalism at this moment, ’ re- 
torted the individual whom we must style a 
gentleman, merely to distinguish his rank in 
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life, — although in conduct he assuredly merited 
the appellation no more than the British Aris- 
tocracy deserves to be called humane, or Eng- 
land a free country — the very reverse being the 
case in both instances. 

“Why treat me with this fiendish harshness ?” 
demanded the kuty bitterly, as if her feelings 
were goaded to a pitch of desperation. “ Have 
you any right now — after all that has occurred 
— to punish or even taunt me for the past?” 

“Come — let’s have no quarreling, if you 
lease,” said the gentleman, sternly. “You hang 
ack ? By heaven ” 

“Oh 1 spare me — spare me !” murmured the 
wretched lady, imploringly, as she stopped short 
and seemed sinking to the ground. “I cannot — 
will not approach that grave?” 

“Then, by heaven ! yon shall sleep in it your- 
self, along with your lover!" replied her com- 
panion, seizing her by the arm and shaking 
her with a ruffian volence. 

“What ! would you murder me?” she ejacu- 
lated, in gasping horror and agonising affright: 
and as she gazed up at her ruthless husband — 
for such indeed was her companion — the 
moonbeams fell upon her countenance, showing 
how terribly it was convulsed and distorted, 
all its beauty obliterated as it were for the 
moment. 

“ Come — no more of this nonsense — or you 
will put me into a rage and provoke me to do 
you a mischief,” said her husband. “ I swore 
that you should accompany me this night — and 
indeed, why should you not ? ’Tis your work, 
not mine, that is being done : and you ought 
to be infinitely obliged to me for taking all 
this trouble to conceal for ever the traces of 
an occurrence that might readily be construed 
into a crime.” 

“ I will accompany you,” said the lady, in a 
tone of desperate resignation, as if the truth 
and justice of her husband’s last speech had 
sunk profoundly into her soul. “ Yes — I will 
accompany you through this tremendous or- 
deal, since you wish it ” 

“ Aye — and I command it,” he observed, 
with that brutal ferocity which characterised 
his language and his conduct towards his wife, 
who, guilty though she might have been, yet 
deserved not the treatment which this coward 
ruffian was observing in regard to her. 

“ Be it so,” she said, meekly : “ you com- 
mand — and I obey. Only, for God’s sake — I 
conjure you — I implore you — speak less harshly 
tome — for I am", miserable, very miserable, I 
can assure you 1” 

And she burst into an agony of weeping. 

Her husband suffered her thus to pour forth 
the torrents of her ineffable affliction without 
breathing a word of solace or pardon. In 
sullen and inhuman reserve— in profound and 
ci'uel silence— he stood gazing upon her as 
she wept. At the expiration of two or three 
minutes she became calmer : her grief had 
found a vent— her surcharged bosom was 


relieved - and taking her. husband’s arm once 
more, she suffered him to lead her forward to 
the spot where the light was still remaining 
stationary in its sinister dimness. 

Concealed amongst a group of trees, and 
with a lantern placed upon the ground, a 
man was digging a grave.. On hearing footsteps 
approach, he desisted from his work; and, 
leaning upon his shovel as he stood in the pit 
which he was making, his head and shoulders 
only were visible as lie looked in the direction 
of those persons who were advancing. The 
dim rays of the lantern shone mistily upon his 
countenance— but enough to reveal its ghastly 
repulsiveness and diabolical expression to the 
eyes of the lady as she tremblingly clung to 
the arms of her husband. 

“ 0 God ! what a hideous-looking man !” 
murmured, in a rapid whisper to herself rather 
than to her companion : and she held back in 
terror, as if it were a corpse that was gazing 
out of the grave at her. 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool,” growled her 
husband, savagely : “ lie is an excellent fellow 
— and I don’t know what the devil I should* 
have done without him. “ Well,” he exclaimed 
aloud, addressing himself to the man, as he 
dragged rather than led his unfortunate wife 
nearer to the grave, — “ hard at work, eh ?” 

“ I’ve been here these two hours,” replied 
the man ; “ and you see I have made pretty 
good progress. You told me it was to be deep 

“ Yes, wc don’t want the corpse to be easily 
raked up by the first gardener who comes to 
work in the place,” said the gentleman, with 
a chuckle which sounded horribly upon his 
wife’s ears. “ My lease is up on quarter-day 
— and I daresay the place will soon let again, 
even if there be not a new tenant ready to 
come in on Michaelmas day, which is next 
week. So it was necessary to lose no time ’’ 

“Aye, aye— I understand,” observed the 
man in the grave. “ You had better lose no 
time either m talking, sir : and if the pit is 
deep enough ” 

“Quite deep enough,” said the gentleman. 
“ I and my wife will go up and get the corpse 
out of its hiding-place ” 

“ And I’ll be with you in a few minutes to 
help you down with it,” interrupted the man, — 

“ directly I’ve shovelled up the loose dirt at 
the bottom.” 

“ Very good,” returned the gentleman: and 
he led his wife away from the grave, where 
she had been standing in a state of mind that 
can be more readily conceived than depicted. 

They now hastened towards the house 
which was only a few yards distant ; and the 
gentleman opened the back door by means 
of a key which he had about him. He then 
passed into the kitchen, followed by his wife; 
and, having lighted a candle, he led the way 
upstairs. .■ * 

Not a word was spoken : the dead silence 
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i of the hour and place was broken only by the 

• foc’.-t ~p? of the husband — for those of his 
wife were noiseless. The unhappy lady was 

! pale a? death : but her features were calm — 

• calm even to immobility. She had now con- 
1 contrated all her energies to face a fearful 
1 «/-ene and pass through a tremendous ordeal : 
j her menial powers were all collected at one 
i point — and she felt that with a single moment 

of yielding nr weakness, the whole would give 
way. It was the courage of desperation that 
r.ow armed her — the fortitude of one who has 
resolved to stretch every chord of the hcait 
and strain every nerve of the brain in order 
so dare and endure the worst ! 

Her husband ascended the stairs with the 
candle in his hand — and she followed close be- 
hind him. Their lengthened shadows upon the 
wall and the desolate echo of his footsteps ns 
they traversed the spacious hall, alarmed her 
for a moment : but she compressed her a«hv 
lips tightly, to suppress the scream that was 
passing a« it were behind them. 

The house had been let to them rcadv fur- 
nished : and everything was in precisely the 
same state a* when they left it some months 
previously. On leaving it at tlm time referred 
to, some domestics had remained in charge -of 
the premises : but on reaching the Continent, 
tlm husband bad immediately written over to 
discharge them, as lie found that his means 
would not permit him to retain either them or 
the establishment. They had therefore left 
within a week after their master and mistress 
had themselves depicted : but during the few 
days they had thus remained at the villa pre- 
viously to receiving the written notice from 
abroad to ipiit their master’s service, they had 
not discovered the ace tremendous secret which 
this hou«e contained ! 

The nature of that secret may haply be 
guessed by the intelligent reader : but we will 
resume the thread of our narrative in due 
course. 

The husband and wife ascended the stairs 
leading to the first floor. They entered the 
bed-chamber— and thence the former passed 
at once and unhesitating!} - into the bath-room 
adjoining. The unhappy lady felt as if her 
coinage were giving way— as if her fortitude, 
strained as it was to so unnatural a 
degree of tension, must break down all 
on a sudden. She leant against the bed- 
post for support : she clung to it to save 
herself from falling. Her brain appeared 
to reel— her sight grew dim— scorpions were 
tearing at her heart: but an impatient word 
from her husband commanding her to follow 
him, struck upon her car and gathering 
again all her energies that were so fast scat- 
tering, she advanced with slow steps — as if she 
were a corpse, moving stillly— into the bath- 
room. 

A faint and sickly odour — the unmistak- 
able exhalation of the dead — assailed her 


nostrils : and now a wild, wordless, gurgling 
sound came from her lips — those lips that were 
instantaneously compressed again, to keep down 
any further emission of the horrible sensations 
that were harrowing her soul. Her eyes glared 
fixedly : but her cheeks remained pallia and 
colourless as if the skin were altogether unsus- 
ceptible of retlccting any vital tint. 

The husband placed the candle upon the 
toilette table— and then proceeded to raise the 
lid of the bath. The odour instantaneously 
became more powerful : but it was not the 
noxious smell which made the misci-able woman 
reel as if suddenly struck by a hammer— it was 
the convulsing violence of her own tremen- 
dously-excited feelings. 

“ My Cod ! my Clod !” she murmured toiler- 
self, as she staggered against the wall after 
catching a glimpse of the object that lay within 
the hath. 

! And that object was a corpse ! — the corpse 
of him whom she had loved so fondly and so 
well — the loathsome, decomposing remains of 
one who in his life-time was so handsome in 
person, si> fascinating in mannciv, and so har- 
monious in voice. 

“feme, now — help me out with this body 1” 
said her husband, grutlly, as lie drew forth a 
silken rope ladder from the interior of the bath 
and tossed it upon the floor. 

“ No— no — 1 cannot — I will not!" she 
shrieked forth in a rending tone : and then she 
' wrung her hands in despair. 

“You cannot— you will not.'/" cxclnimcd the 
gentleman, turning savagely round upon her. 
“ Ity heaven, madam, if you talk thus to me, 
you shall sleep in the same grave with your 
; paramour !" 

! “ (>li ! spare me— spare me 1” she cried, join- 

ing her hand in piteous appeal. “ Let the man 
help you to raise " 

“ Perdition ejaculated her husband, furi- 
ously. “ You want to throw all the work upon 
me, as if I had any hand in his death ! Come, 
now — give me your assistance — or else ” 

“ Yes, yes — 1 will assist j - ou !” she exclaimed, 
driven almost to frenzy with horror and alarm. 
“ i)o not hurt me— do not touch me,” she cried, 
as his arm was raised to strike her, — “and 1 
will obey you to the uttermost." 

Then with reeling brain and throbbing heart, 
she took two or three desperate steps forward 
— leant over the side of the bath — and assisted 
her husband to lift out the body. As they 
were thus engaged, he turned upon her for a 
moment a look of fiendish satisfaction and dia- 
bolical triumph, — a look from which she averted 
her eyes in horror, as if from a loathsome rep- 
tile or a ghastly spectre suddenly springing up 
by her side. 

. At this moment the man that had been dig- 
ging the grave entered the room and the 
lady’s services were now dispensed with in the 
removal of the decomposing corpse of her para- 
mour. 
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She took a sheet from the bed in the ad- 
jacent room, and thiew it over the body — a 
proceeding to which her husband did not 
object, inasmuch as its flesh was too loathsome 
to make him at all anxious to touch it. He and 
the man then raised it between them, and bore 
their burden down the staircase, the lady follow- 
ing with the candle in one hand and the rope- 
ladder in the other. Into the garden was the 
corpse thus conveyed : it was lowered by means 
of the silken cords into the pit dug to receive, 
it ; — and then the man proceeded to throw in 
the mould which he had heaped up on either 
side of the unblest grave. 

“ You will be sure to lock the garden gate 
after you,” said the gentleman, as he led his 
wife away from the spot. 

“ No fear of that, sir,” was the reply of the 
man, as he went on shovelling in the earth : 
“ and I’ll give you the key next time we meet.” 

“ Thai will do. (food night.” 

“ Good night, sir. Good night, madam.” 

But the lady heard him not, as she moved me 
— chanically away leaning upon her husband's 
arm. An awful consternation was upon her : 
she felt as if she were walking in a dream— or 
as if she had just committed some tremendous 
crime which had steeped all her thoughts in a 
confused and bewildering numbness. 

Presently the hackney-coach was reached : 
and on entering it she threw himself back in 
the seat and burst into an agony of tears. 


OJJAPTEK NXXVJ1J. 

TJir. STRATAGEMS or A HOW KTUKKT olTK’l'.lt. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning, when 
Mr. Lawrence Sampson, attired in his best 
clothes, knocked at the door of the Marquis of 
Le.veson mansion in Albemarle Street : and 
upon mentioning his name, he was at once 
shown into an elegant breakfast-parlour where 
the nobleman was sipping his chocolate. 

The Marquis was in no particularly good 
humour after the adventure of the preceding 
evening, — that adventure which had terminated 
in affording Vcuetia Trelawncy so complete a 
triumph over him : but the appearance of Mr. 
Sampson suddenly cheered him somewhat — for 
lie was instantaneously struck with a presenti- 
ment that the astute Bow Street oflicer had 
succeeded in the delicate enterprise entrusted to 
him. 

“ Well, what news, Mr. Sampson?” inquired 
the Marquis, hastily. 

“ Good, my lord,” was the answer. “ I have 
discovered the authors of the dastardly out- 
rage.” 

“Then upon my soul you are indeed deserve 
ing of the imputation which you have gained !” 
cried the Marquis. “But sit down and tell me 
all about it.” 


“ Would your lordship like to hear the course 
I adopted to ferret out this matter ?” asked 
Larry, as he took a chair : “or shall I come to' 
the point at once ?” 

“ 1 am anxious to learn how you proceeded — 
very anxious,” said the Marquis : “ because if 
I had taken such a thing in hand, I should 
not have known how on earth to take even the 
initiative step — much less brought it to a 
successful issue.” 

'“ I can assure your lordship,” said Larry, 
“ that I have not only met with some singular 
adventures in following out this business, but 
have encountered such danger that it is next to 
a miracle, I assure you, I should he here alive to 
tell your lordship all that actually occurred.” 

“ Then do tell me, Mr. Sampson,” exclaimed 
the nobleman, settling himself comfortably upon 
the sofa where he was half reclining." “ I am just 
in a humour to require something exciting to 
cheer and interest me— something to divert my 

mind. But of that no matter,” he observed, 

suddenly checking himself as he was about to 
give utterance to the thoughts which were rc- 
Lrospecting to liis adventure of the preceding 
evening with Miss Trelawncy. “And now go 
on : I am paying all attention.” 

“ Well, my lord,” began Larry Sampson, “I 
must remind your lordship that it was last 
Tuesday morning you sent for me and told me 
of the outrage which had been perpetrated on 
his Royal IJighness and yourself the night be- 
fore. 1 must also beg your lordship to recollect 
that the particulars you gave me relative to the 
extraordinary adventure of his Royal Highness 
with the lady, were indeed meagre enough ” 

“Because the 3 > rince hall only described’the 
apartment very minutely to me, without giving 
me an equally detailed description of the lady 
herself whom he .saw therein,” exclaimed the 
nobleman. “Nevertheless,” he added, “ 1 was 
enabled to tell you, from the little the Prince 
did explain to me upon this point, that she was 
extremely beautiful — with light brown hair — 
dark eyes — and a fine shape. But now go on 
— and i will endeavour to interrupt you as little 
as possible.” 

“ From the manner in which the outrage was 
perpetrated and the ample preparations evident- 
ly made for its execution on that particular 
night,” resumed Larry Sampson, “I felt con- 
vinced that it was a pvt vp affair. This means, 
my lord, that the desparadoes must have receive 
positive information beforehand to the effect 
that the Prince was to visit Mrs. Owen’s house 
that night ; and therefore I came to the con- 
clusion that some one in that lady’s establish- 
ment was in league with the rascals. So, after 
I left your lordship last Tuesday morning, I 
went and disguised myself as a knife-grinder 
— blacked my face in . such a way that my own 
mother, if alive, could not possibly have recog- 
nised me— and made myself up, as it were, in 
such a capital style that no disguise out of the 
many I have at times assumed was ever more 





complete. I got a regular knife-grinding ma- 
chine, with tinkering apparatus to boot : and 
knowing that knife-grinders must be jacks of 
all trades and mend keys, locks, and umbrellas, 
I made all necessary preparations. In fact, as 
T can mend a key about as well as J. can talk 
Chinese or Hebrew — which is, not at all — I filled 
a drawer in the rattle-trap machine with keys of 
all sorts, sizes, and descriptions. Thus provided 
at all points, j. took my way to Richmond, 
determined to insinuate myself somehow or 


another into conversation with Mrs. Owens 
servants. Ror there’s no pretence go good as 
that of an itinerant knife-grinder to go rmiud 
to the back doors of houses and draw the do- 
mestics into a chat — that is to say, in country 
places. It would not do in London, where 
there are scarcely any back doors, or where the 
servants answer one from the areas : hut in the 
country it is quite otherwise. Well, my lord, 
it was on Tuesday evening that l entered Rich- 
mond disguised as a knife-grinder, and wheel- 
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ingthe moveable shop before me. I adopted 
the usual slang of the class — spoke wretched 
English, and played my part, .1 flatter myself, 
to perfection. I succeeded better than I had 
expected : for when I got opposite Mrs. Owen’s 
mansion, who should come out but her livery- 
servant. He and I immediately got into con- 
versation ; and I saw in a moment by something 
in the fellow’s looks that he was a precious 
rascal ** 

“What I John— Mrs. Owen’s footman ?” ex- 
claimed the Marquis. “ Well upon my soul, 
Mr. Sampson, I should not have thought it !” 

“ J dare say not, my lord,"’ observed the How- 
Street officer, in his quiet way. “ Your lord- 
ship is not accustomed to look so keenly and so 
closely at people as I am. There’s no mask a 
man puts on that 1 can’t see through, lhit the 
evil opinion I formed of John the footman the 
instant 1 set my eyes upon him was speedily 
confirmed by what he shortly afterwards 
said ” 

“And he is the scoundrel who is in league 
with the ruffians, then exclaimed the Mar- 
quis. 

“ Your lordship shall know all about it in a 
moment,” said Larry. 

“ Well, continue after your own fashion," 
observed the young nobleman. “1 will endea- 
vour not to interrupt you any more — and he 
once more settled himself quietly upon the 
sofa. 

“The footman, my lord,” continued Sampson, 
“ speedily engaged me in a conversation which 
showed me what he was, because it refers to 
some other matter that 1 must still keep a 
sharp eye upon. In a word, I became convinced 
that John was in league with the authors of the 
outrage perpetrated towards the Prince Regent 
and your lordship. But still I was resolved to 
know- more of my man ; and 1 accordingly got 
out of him which public-house he frequented. 
For I thought to myself, ‘ You'll he going there, 
perhaps, -present l// : and / mat/ as well watch 
your prw'eedha/s a little farther while / ant 
a hunt it.' — So J went to the head-constable of 
Richmond, who is a friend of mine ; and there 
1 speedily transmogrified myself again. T 
washed off the soot and black — dressed myself 
in a peasant’s grab— painted my face to have 
the florid look of country-peupie— and put on 
a wig, of light hair that resembled a piece of a 
new- doormat. Thus disguised, 1 went back to 
the King's Anns (where 1 liad previously taken 
a glass of ale on passing along just to keep up 
appearances in case John should inquire 
whether a knife-grinder had been there). 
Taking my seat in the tap-room and calling for 
some refreshments, I waited patiently to see 
what would turn up. Presently in came a 
fellow who holds a sort of official situation in 
the City— not a very creditable or enviable one 
either — in plain terms, the llauginan, Ban i el 
Coffin : and I thought to myself that the plot 
was thickening — for I had long suspected 


Coffin of being a thorough-paced villain and 
secretly connected with thieves and burglars, 
although I had never been able to bring any- 
thing regularly home to him. Well, my lord, 
in a short time who should walk in hut John 
the footman ? He looked at me suspiciously 
for a moment ; but I could have defied him to 
reconise me, inasmuch as the Hangman, who 
was waiting for him, and who knows me as 
well as 1 know him, had failed to discover me 
through my disguise. They talked in a Ioav 
tone : but my ears are as keen as my ey-es are 
sharp — and I beard enough to convince me 
that John was in league with the desperadoes 
to a certain extent, and that Daniel the Hang- 
man was one of them." 

“ Now that you mention the name of Daniel ,” 
ejaculated the Marquis of Leveson, “ f recol- 
lect that one of the scoundrels was so address- 
ed by the chief of the gang. In fact this 
Daniel was sent to get a sheet of paper to wrap 
up the pocket-book in the manner I described 
to you on Tuesday morning. But to think 
that l have been in company with the Public 
Executioner !” exclaimed the Marquis, Ins 
aristocratic pride horribly offended and his 
exquisite sense of refinement deeply disgusted. 

“ Well, my lord, these things will happen in 
life,” observed Larry Sampson, quietly. “ But 
to continue my narrative, 1 must state that 
finding the Hangman and the footman getting, 
confidential and communicative with each 
other. 1 pretended to he asleep ; and then they 
talked more unreservedly, planning a new 
crime and mentioning the name of a certain 
old Jeremy, a notorious receiver of stolen 
goods and inciter of plate. To he brief, 1 
obtained a pretty insight into the characters 
of those two worthies ; and when they were 
gone, I also took my departure. I now saw 
that T was on the right scent in the investiga- 
tion of your lordship’s affair ; and I deliberated 
what I should do next— because the affair was 
a delicate one, inasmuch as your lordship re- 
quired it to he sifted without any noise, and 
in a very quiet manner. All day Wednesday, 
as your lordship is aware, I was standing op- 
posite your house disguised as a beggar ; but 
nothing came of that stratagem - my services 
were useless, as vour lordship’s valet did not 
give the signal ; which was to inform me 
that any- particular person was _ to be 
followed.* Well, at midnight precisely _ I 
went away. Hastening home, I speedily 
resumed my disguise as a knife-grinder ; 
and off T sped to Jacob’s Island— a horrible 
place in Bermondsey - where I knew that there 
was a den of resort for all kinds of infamous 
characters. I was likewise aware that it was 
the night for old Jeremy to visit the house to 
trausact his business ; and I thought it not im- 
probable that the Hangman would he there to 
speak to him concerning that other crime which 
he and the livery-servant, had planned at the 
King's Arms, Richmond. At all events'! fancied: 
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I might learn something of use to me in the 
matters 1 had in hand : and relying upon the 
excellence of my disguise, I went boldly into 
the lion’s den. It was a little past one on Wed- 
nesday night— or rather on Thursday morning, 
when I got there : and knowing how to patter 
fia=h — which means, my lord, to talk the slang 
language— I was enabled to pass myself oft’ as a 
regular desperate character. My pretext for 
the visit was a desire to see old Jeremy : and to 
him I told some tale of an intended robbery 
and a large booty in anticipation, which quite 
won the ancient villain’s heart. Presently the 
Hangman came sure enough ; and to him I re- 
peated the same story, enlisting him as a accom- 
plice in the pretended crime that was as yet in 
embryo. From the rascals assembled at the 
den T subsequently succeeded in gleaning a little 
u.-efnl intelligence relative to the proceedings of 
some notorious dealers in spurious coin : but 
not a word was spoken concerning the outrage 
of Monday night. Of course I could nut broach 
the subject ; and I was thinking of talcing my 
j departure when a young lady was inveigled into 
| tiie house. She laid money and jewels about 
j iter — and the rascals proposed to murder iter. 
The assassination being determined upon, I 
proposed to do the deed myself " 

“ What on earth was that for, Mr. Sampson ?" 
inquired the Marquis, in amazement. 

“ Because it was the only way to prevent some 
one else from doing the job in reality,” respond- 
ed Larrv, in his wonted imperturbable manner. 
“ T was accordingly deputed to murder the 
young lady— and I went into the room where 
she was sleeping. Of course I immediately 
helped iter to escape : but. I suppose the noise 
of opening the shutter or helping Iter out of the 
window, reached the ears of the villains — and, 
suspecting something, they forced open (.he 
chamber-door, rushing in after us. To be brief, 
the young lady got safe off, while I fell down, 
and was stunned by tiie blow. What now fol- 
lowed I can only conjecture ; hut I suppose that 
the ruflians determined upon murdering me— 
for when I came to my senses, I was plunged 
into the ditch behind tiie house. Tiie tide was 
flowing in from tiie Thames at tiie moment— 
and to this circumstance do I owe my salvation. 
Tiie current swept me along with tremendous 
violence ; but I caught the supporters of a 
bridge— lifted myself out of the water— and 
was thus saved.” 

“ Good heavens, Mr. Sampson, what a peril 
| you escaped !” cried the Marquis of Levcson, 
i shuddering at the bare thought of the horrible 
j situation, which the Bow Street officer never- 
theless treated with remarkable coolness. - 
! “"Well, my lord, it might have been fatal," he 
said ; “ but as it was not, there is no use in 
frightening oneself at what is past. Having got 
j safe on firm ground, I went to a friend’s house 
hard by — -cleaned myself — borrowed fresh ap- 
parel of him — and sent him out in the interval 
to ascertain, if possible, what had become of 


| the young lady. He speedily returned with 
the pleasing intelligence that some men engaged 
at a wharf had taken her under their protec- 
tion, and no doubt conducted her to a place of 
safety. In fact, he happened to make his in- 
quiries at the very wharf where the comrades 
of those men were engaged. 1 then went 
home — got some breakfast — changed in 3' attire 
again— and set off into the Oicv, with the 
determination of visting the Hangman’s shop : 
for he is a barber, 1113’ lord.” 

“ And what did von go thither for ?” inquired 
the nobleman. 

“ To ascertain whether the ruffians had found 
out at Jacob’s Island who the knife-grinder 
real ly was,” responded Larry Sampson: “for 
1 knew not what had taken place while I was 
remaining senseless through the effects of the 
fall outside the window. F t was accordingly 
about nine o’clock on Thursday morning when 
I entered Air. lUniel < ‘offin’s shop : and I im- 
mediately saw by his manner that so far from 
suspecting me in any way, he was dreadfully 
afraid T suspected him. ‘ So' thought I, ‘ it is 
<dl righ f : and the eif fains did no/, disearer Larry 
Sampson in thr disguise of the. knife-grinder .' — 
Thus satisfied on that point, T went’ into the 
shop and sate down to be shaved, thinking 
that if I got the fellow into conversation some- 
thing might turn up of use to me. In fact, my 
lord, T never suffer an opportunity of that kind 
to escape me : and it is strange how the most 
trivial incidents lead to the most important 
results in pursuing my avocations at times. So 
it was in this case. One of Coffin’s apprentices 
— or rather, a lad who was living with him — 
struck me as being a youth whom I might 
model to my purposes : and, after some dis- 
course, I invited him home with me. But while 
left alone in the shop for a minute, L picked up 
a hit of paper which had writing on it ; and in— 
stantaneousl3 T perceiving that it was a part of 
a letter referring to the very business which I 
had in hand — nameh*, the sifting of the affair 
on Monday night — I put it into 1113' pocket. 
Here it is— ancl I will read it to 3'our lordship.” 

Larry Sampson accordingly produced the 
scrap of paper, ancl quickly read the following 
lines : — 

“ Paris, September (Hit, 181-1. 

“ Since 3'ou have got a sufficient number of 
men to do the thing, it may as well be done 
without delay. But remember that no one 
besides 3'ourself is to know the real object of 
the business ; let ymur confederates believe that 
its motive is purely one of extortion or plunder. 
You sa3 r that the Prince invariably' visits 
Richmond once or twiee a-week, and that one 
of these visits will furnish the best opportunity. 
Be it so. But be sure that 3m 11 can rely upon 
the footman of whom you speak. He shall 
have the twenty guineas — half paid before- 
hand, and the other half when the thing is 
done. Mind and take 3'our measures as se- 
curely and secretty as possible. I shall be over 
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in London for certain, with my wife, on the 
10th. Meantime you must attend to the 
following instructions. The house * * ^ 

The fragment of the letter contained no 
more ; and Larry Sampson, consigninng it back 
again to his waistcoat pocket, proceeded with 
his narrative in the following manner 

“ Well, my lord, 1 took (.'ollin’s apprentice 
home with me, and began by regaling him in 
the handsomest style possible with my means, 
and humble household. There is nothing like 
giving an Englishman plenty of good eating 
and drinking in order to open his heart. An 
Englishman ' after a good meal is quite a differ- 
ent’ being from an Englishman before, one. 
Nor did .Tack the Foundling — such is the 
youth’s name— prove an exception to the rule:; 
f insinuated myself into his confidence — held 
out hopes and promises to him— and gradually 
brought his ideas and reflections round itilo 
the channel that suited my purposes. Not 
but that T intend to fulfil all the promises T 
clid make tin* unfortunate youth ; and T shall 
render him serviceable in uprooting the in- 
famous gang, whose head-quarters are in 
Jacob’s Island. Yesterday morning, my lord, 
1 had a long and serious conversation with the 
Foundling : and I succeeded in wheedling out 
of him the secret that the house to which the 
Prince Regent and your lordship was taken 
on Monday night was Beeehey Manor at 
Wandsworth." 

“Beeehey Manor!” echoed Lord Leveson, 
starting with amazement. “What-? is it pos- 
sible that the (tenoral 

“ TTo very likely had nothing to do with 
the outrage, my lord,” interrupted Larry 
Sampson. “ fndeed, it is most probable that 
he little knew the purpose for which he was 
lending his house to certain people ” 

“ 1 believe he is on the continent,” cried the 
Marquis ; run away for debt, T fancy ?” 

“Just so, my lord,” returned Larry. “Well, 
thus having got at a knowledge of the place to 
which his Royal Highness and your lordship 
were taken so mysteriously, it was comparative- 
ly plain sailing in carrying out the investigation. 
The next thing to be done was to go to the 
Manor — inquire who was there— and endeavour 
to obtain an interview with the occupants, if 
they were still on the premises. It was also 
desirable, if possible, to procure some means of 
identifying the handwriting of the scrap of 
paper with that of any party whom I might 
chance to find at the -Manor. Well, my lord, 
I forthwith assumed another disguise ; and 
this time it was a postman’s. Away I sped to 
the vicinage of Wandsworth, and soon ascer- 
tained that a gentleman and lady calling them- 
selves Bradshaw, had been staying about a 
week at the Manor, and were still there. I 
learnt also that the lady was young and beauti- 
ful, and seldom went out ; and I likewise dis- 
covered that they had been in France. Con- 


vinced that I was upon the right scent, I 
continued my way to the Manor.. There was 
the gateway into which the carriage was intro- 
duced, as your lordship described, last .Monday 
night ; there also was the side door ! After 
some parley with an old domestic, 1 was intro- 
duced into the presence of a beautiful lady 
seated in an elegant drawing-room. This 
apartment was furnished just as the Prince 
described it to you, and as your lordship repre- 
sented it in turn to me. It must have been 
the hall which was hung with the black cloth, 
and into which you were introduced on 
arriving at the Manor on the night in question. 
Well, my lord, the lady corresponded with the 
description — light brown hair, dark eyes, and 
a superb shape.” 

“ is she so wondrous! v handsome?’ inquired 
the Marquis eagerly. 

“ .She is indeed, my lord,” returned Larry: 
“ perfectly enchanting.” 

“ Did you ever see a certain Miss Trelawney, 
who lives at Acacia Cottage, Knightshridge?” 
asked the nobleman. 

“ T have, my lord,” was the reply. “ .She has 
been pointed out to me in the park.” 

“ And which of the two is the handsomer,” 
demanded Lord Leveson : “ Miss Trelawney or 
Mrs. Bradshaw ?” 

“ 1 cannot pretend to he a veir e.xcclkot 
judge of beauty, my lord,” rejoined Mr. Samp- 
son : “ but 1 should say that .Miss Trelawney is 
the best-looking of the two. Next to her, how- 
ever, Mrs. Bradshaw — if such is really her 
name — is assuredly the handsomest woman I 
ever saw in all my life.’ 

“(lend "observed the Marquis, complacently. 
“ And now proceed." 

“ I have not much more to tell, my lord,” re- 
sumed Larry only to state that j managed 
to wheedle Mrs. Bradshaw out of (tenoral 
Beech ey’s address in the handwriting of her 
husband — and that this handwriting exactly 
corresponds with that of the fragment of a note 
picked up at Lame! Collin's." 

. “Then Mrs. Bradshaw is the gossamer lady, 
beyond all possibility of doubt ?’’ exclaimed 
the Marquis, overjoyed at the idea and hope 
which he now cherished of possessing her. 

“ I have not a doubt of it, my lord,” res- 
ponded the Bow Street oflicer. 

. “But it is quite clear,- then," observed the 
Marquis. “ that her husband must have been 
a party to her dishonour last Monday night-?" 

“That is quite clear, my lord," answered 
Larry. “ The fragment of the letter proves as 
much. Indeed, the love-affair was evidently 
got up as a means to enable Mrs. Bradshaw to 
procure the Prince’s signature to the document. 
That was the grand aim of the whole affair : 
but the assistants in the business were to be 
made believe that the object went no further 
than plunder.- It is therefore certain that 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s conduct with the Prince was 
instigated hv her husband.” 
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J - Mr. Sampson, ” said the Marquis, “you 
i have taken a vast amount of trouble in this 
! matter — vou have incurred great personal risks 
! —and vou have exhibited uncommon tact in 
| nrosecuting the inquiry. But I do not wish 
! the slightest publicity given to the affair— 
i neither does his Royal Highness.” 

| I understood this much, my lord, at the 
i outset,” observed Sampson, 
i •• T) 0 you intend to take proceedings for the 
| attempt to murder you in Jacob’s Island ?” 
j asked the nobleman. 

I “ I do not, my lord,” replied Sampson : “ be- 
j cause if I did, it would more or less compel me 
I to explain why I went thither in disguise— and 
! such explanations could not be given without 
} broaching the secret affair of the outrage on 
! the Prince.” 

j “That is just what I thought,” said the Mar- 
i quis. 

“Moreover,” continued Larry, “I shall be 
able to pay Master Daniel Coffin out in another 
way — most probably to-morrow night : and by 
the assistance of his lad, who is now with me, 
T shall in due time get the whole of the gang 
into my power. I presume, your lordship has 
obtained no due to the means whereby the 
pocket-book was returned so mysteriously?” 

“Hot a whit,” exclaimed Leveson. “The 
mystery puzzles me sorely : and I do not see 
how it is everto be unravelled.” 

“ I must confess myself completely at fault in 
that respect,” said Larry. “ Your lordship’s 
confidential valet is above suspicion he added, 
inquiringly. 

“ Perfectly so. In fact, I know not what to 
think," continued the Marquis. “ The only per- 
sons who visited me on Wednesday were my 
nephew, .Lord Algernon Cavendish ” 

“ I saw him, my lord— a fine young noble- 
man as ever was." 

“Mv niece, Lady Ernestina Dysart,” continued 
the Marquis, frowning slightly at the compli- 
ment thus paid to his newphew. ■ 

“The lady who was so closely veiled, and 
who came in a hackney-coach, I believe ob- 
served Sampson. 

“The same," replied the Marquis. “Then 
there' was Miss Bathurst — and last of all, Mrs. 
Owen. I can swear that neither of these four 
could have liad anything to do with the my- 
sterious affair.” 

“ Of course not,” rejoined Sampson. “Well, 
we must leave the development of that mystery 
to time and chance. • Has your lordship' any 
father commands?” inquired the : Bow Street 
officer, rising to take his leave. 

“None,” said 'Lord Leveson : “only that you 
will accept this cheque for five hundred 
guineas,” he added, tossing the slip of paper 
across the table. • • 

Mr. Lawrence Sampson returned due acknow- 
ledgments for the bounty of the Marquis, and 
was about to take Ins departure, when recollect- 
lt ing something, he said, “J have to solicit that 

If 
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your lordship will give Mrs. Owen no inform- 
ation relative to the perfidy of her servant, 
inasmuch as I shall take that duty upon myself 
without delay.” 

“ Be it so, Mr. Sampson,” replied the noble- 
man. 

The Bow Street officer then bowed and took 
his departure. 

“ Mrs. Brads’ aw shall be mine!” exclaimed 
the Marquis, the instant the door closed behind 
Larry Sampson. “Her husband is either a 
venal or a desperate man — and she herself is 
no prude. Well, now that I hate Yenetia Tre- 
lawney so thoroughly — so cordially — I aband- 
on her to the Prince, and shall no doubt be 
enabled to console myself with Mrs. Bradshaw.” 

Thus musing, he rang the bell; and when the 
summons was answered by a page, he desired 
that his confidential valet might be send to him 
immediately. 

“Brockman,” said the Marquis, when this 
individual made his appearance with a silver 
salver in his hand, —“go and tell Mrs. Gale 
that I desire to sec her particularly in the 
course of the da' - — the sooner the better.’’ 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Brockman. “This 
letter has just arrived,” he added, handing his 
noble master the missive upon the silver tray. 

He then withdrew— and the nobleman, who 
instantaneous^ perceived the royal arms upon 
the seal and recognised the handwriting of the 
Prince Regent, proceeded to open the letter. 
Its contents ran as follow: — 

“ Saturday, September. 21s?, 1814. 

“ My dear Leveson, 

“In offering you the vacant Garter, I am 
only recognising the many services .which you 
have rendered to your country and tci the 
King’s Government by your unvarying support 
of our blessed Constitution and those excellent 
institutions under which the British people are 
happy, prosperous, free, and contented. 

“Accept, my dearest Leveson, the affectionate 
regards of yours, &c., 

“Geohof.. r. it." 

A little slip of paper, which was enclosed in- 
side this letter, had fallen upon the carpet. 
Lord Leveson picked it up, and read as fol- 
lows 

“ You rogue, you thought to get the better 
of me with Yenetia. But it served me right 
for forgetting to send you the special promise 
of the Garter. However, my dear friend, we 
will not entertain any ill-will towards each 
other ; Yenetia prefers me and has punished 
you — that is enough. By the bye, do you see 
by the papers that the rascally lower orders 
are getting more and more discontented every . 
day, and are holding meetings all over the ] 
country ? Something must and shall be done. 
Besides, trade really seems horribly bad ; and 
the country never was less prosperous or happy. 
Our institutions seem 'positively as if they were 
worn out; but I suppose they will last my time. 
Any news of the gossamer lady ?” 
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“ Well, I shall have the darter after all P 
exclaimed Leveson, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully. “And now that I am on the track of 
the beauteous Mrs. Bradshaw, the Prince may 
keep his Yenetia in welcome.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

satvrday : or., Tin: six i it si iron. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon— and 
Yenetia Trelawnev was again .seated alone in 
her drawing-room, c\ idenily expecting a visi- 
tor. 

She was plainly but w. -II dr, .vsed, in a style 
calculated to show off her beamy to its greatest 
advantage, and at tlu* suin' time to prove that 
she trusted to no ad\ rntitious aids for the 
embellishment of her charms. No ornament 
was upon her hair, which shone in its own 
natural glory, with a splendour that far out- 
vied that of the brightest crown or gemmed 
tiara. Her low-bodied drc-.s displayed her fine 
bust ; and in her looks there was a gentle 
tremulousncss mingled with a soft and stealing 
languor. 

Presently, a loud double knock at the front 
door startled her, although it was expected ; 
and the colour deepened upon her cheeks— and 
her bosom palpitated rapidly— and she ex- 
perienced some difficulty in regaining her self- 
possession by the time her staid and serious- 
looking domestic announced “Mr. Backville." 

“ Well, Horace,” said Yenetia, advancing to 
receive him with the cordial welcome of pre- 
viously existing acquaintanceship, or even of 
positive friendship ; “and so you have availed 
yourself of ?/ovr turn to favour me with your 
presence?” she added, with a smile that re- 
vealed her pearly teeth. 

“ Oh ! I claim the privilege of my day,” he 
cried gaily, as he pressed her hand ; then tak- 
ing a seat near her as she placed herself on the 
sofa, he observed, “This is my Saturday, you 
know — and therefore I have a right to pay you 
my homage at your own house. Recollect that 
this is the first time J have overset foot within 
the walls of Acacia Pottage.’’ 

“ And what do you think of my residence, 
Horace ?” inquired Yenetin. 

“ That it fully justifies the description already 
given me concerning it,” responded the young 
gentleman. “But tell me candidly— did you 
expect that I should call upon you to-day ? — 
and are you angry with me for doing so ?’ 

“ I did expect you, Horace— and I am not 
angry,” returned Yenetia, in a low and some- 
what serious tone. 

“ But of all the six suitors,” observed Sack- 
ville, gazing upon her earnestly and anxiously, 
“lam the only one who dares not plead his suit 
and talk to you of love 

“Do you wish to speak upon that, topic, 


Horace ?” inquired Miss Trelawney, with a. 
.slight agitation visible in her manner, and a 
gentle tremulousness perceptible in her voice. 

“ Who can know you — who can contemplate 
you— who can hear you, Yenetia,” exclaimed 
Horace, rapturously and passionately, “with- 
out loving 3-ou ?” 

“ But ,yo?q Horace — you, of all men, to address 
me in this style ?” said Yenetia, with a profound 
sigh : then instantaneously brightening up, she 
turned upon him her glowing looks, now full of 
an expression of archness, exclaiming, “You are 
only playing your part as one of ray six suitors, 
but you are well aware, of all that has taken 
place ” 

“ Of course I know all, Yenetia,” interrupted 
Sackvilie, gazing upon her with a profound 
and mournful tenderness :“ and wnc I wish 
that it had been otherwise ! But you have 
triumphed, Venetia — you -• have triumphed 
proudly and grandly— and the Prince of Wales 
may now kneel at your feel. Yes, your charms 
have achieved all that was anticipated, and 
l have been an accessory to the gaining of the 
triumph on your part. But I am unhappy, 
Yenetia ” 

“And wherefore should 3-011 be unhappy, 
Horace ?” asked Miss Trelawne3’, in a tone and 
with a look that encouraged him to proceed. 

“ Do you wish me to tell you the real truth,! 
Yenetia?” lie inquired, his handsome eyes! 
glittering with suspense. 

“ Yes— if you please,” she responded nerv- 
ously ; and the colour came and went upon her 
cheeks, as if she knew full well the revelation 
he was about to make. 

“ Then hear the truth from my lips, Yenetia,” j 
he said, and gazing anxiously upon her as if to 
catch the first indication of the effect which 
his words were about to produce, whatever 
this effect might be, be exclaimed, “Beautiful 
creature, I love and adore 3-011.” 

Although Miss Trelawnc*3’ was fully pre- 
pared for this avowal, yet when it was* made 
she trembled all over— the colour went and 
came in quick transitions upon her cheeks — 
and her bosom rose and fell with heavings 
equally rapid. .She endeavoured to murmur 
something, but the words died upon her lips— 
and a large tear, bright as a dew-drop and 
glistening as a gem, trickled adown each 
damask cheek. 

“ Oil ! you are not offended with me— you are 
not angry !” exclaimed Horace, in a jo3'ous tone. 

“ I was determined to come to you to-day and 
breathe in your ears the secret of my adoration 
—an adoration which is, however, perhaps no 
secret to 3-011 ! 

For yon may have observed that I loved 3-011, 
Yenetia— yes, 3-011 must have discovered it, 

despite all my efforts to veil my thoughts 

But why do 3-ou weep ?” he asked suddenty, and 
in a voice of the most melting tenderness. 

“ Because I am unworthy of a virtuous love,” 
replied Yenetia, a deep sob convulsing her 
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j bosom. “ Though pure and chaste as on the 
I dav of my birth— so far as the world reckons 
j purity and chastity— yet is not my soul already 
'polluted? Havel not systematically and deli- 
! beratel y ■" 

i “ Oh*! let us not talk of that, Venetia 1” ex- 
claimed Horace, with a species of shudder. “ If 
mv love be not offensive — unwelcome — un- 
acceptable ” 

“ But you know, Horace,” interrupted Miss 
Trelawney, suddenly wiping the tear-drops from 
her countenance and regaining her self-posses- 
sion, if not her composure, — “you know that I 
have gone too far to retreat — that I have em- 
barked in this enterprise— that my destiny is 
as it were fixed ” 

“Oli ! fulfil that destiny, then, by all means, 
since you will, ’ cried Horace, with impassioned 
tone and vehement manner ; “ but do not dis- 
dain my love ! Be what you will — do what you 
choose — accomplish all you have undertaken — 
but spare one little corner of your heart where- 
in my image may find a place 1” 

“ You would hate and despise me when the 
first transports of this love of your s were 
over !’ said A T enetia, in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance. 

“No— that were impossible!’ exclaimed 
Sackville, impetuously. “Listen tome, Yene- 
tia — charming Venetia,” he continued, with a 
voice of earnest entreaty. “ You will become 
the mistress of the Prince — but you need not 
love him — you cannot love him ! I know your 
character and have studied your disposition top 
well, to believe for a moment that you will ever 
entertain the slightest affection for that man. 
But if you can love me, 'I shall be happy— oh ! 
supremely happy : yes — even while you are the 
mistress of another ! you said just now 7 that I 
should hate and despise you after a time when 
the tempest of my passion had subsided or its 
ardour was cooled down : but its intenseness 
will never diminish. I loved you the first 
moment I saw you — I have loved you ever 
since — 1 love you now, — yes, love you to dis- 
traction : and so far from loving you less, I 
shall if possible love you more and more. But 
it. is yon who will hate and despise me for 
cherishing this love under such circumstances : 
and yet all 1 ask is to be your slave — to be 
allowed to love you— to receive your smiles in 
return ! And if it should be possible for you to 
love me also — Oh ! then I would accept any 
degradation — any humiliation, rather than 
surrender that love of your’s. Yes — joyfully, 
joyfully would I become your husband, if you 
would bestow your hand upon fue— so that your 
reputation should be saved in the eyes - of the 
world ” 

“Oh ' Horace,” exclaimed Venetia, taking 
his hand and gazing tenderly upon him, — 
“ this devoted love of your’s is a gift which no 
woman can refuse 1 But have 3-011 well reflected 
upon all that you now tell me '!■ ’ _ 

“ Well reflected, Venetia !.” cried Horace, 


carrying her hand rapturously to his lips : “ it 
has been my constant thought by day and m3' 
dream by night ! I tell 3'ou that if you were 
alread3 r the mistress of the Prince, I should 
esteem myself happ3' in possessing your love 
— and honoured in obtaining your hand. 
This love of mine may be an infatuation — a 
madness — a frenzy : but it is not the less 
powerful — less profound — or less sincere on 
that account. Nor will it ever diminish, 
Venetia — Oh ! never, never 1” 

I know not how to answer 3'ou, Horace — or 
what to say,” observed Miss Trelawney, still 
leaving her hand locked in his own, but casting 
down her eyes and blushing deeply. “ I will 
not deceive you by sa3'ing that I have loved 
you as yet : nor do I mean to flatter 3'ou vani'y 
when I* declare that you are the only being 
I have ever 3'et seen whom I feel that I can 
love. 

“Thanks, m3' dearest — m3' adored Venetia, 
for this avowal !” exclaimed Horace, catching 
her in his arms and straining her to his breast : 
then, as he held her thus locked in his embrace, 
he pressed his lips to lier’s — and inspired by 
the natural fervour of her temperament, she 
gave back the warm and impassioned kiss 
which he imprinted there. “ Heavens 1 
Venetia,” murmured the young man as he 
strained her again and again with passionate 
ardour to his breast, “ I cau scarcely believe in 
my own happiness !— it appears to me a delici- 
ous dream ! But you will be mine, Venetia— you 
will become my wife ? — 3’es, even under existing 
circumstances ” 

“ But have we no one to consult in this 
matter, Horace inquired Venetia, gentl3' 
disengaging herself from his arms, with the 
deep crimson upon her cheeks and the soft 
sensuousness in her melting e3'es. 

“ A consent will not be refused, my angel, in 
that quarter 1” returned Sackville. “ What does 
it signify, so long as the design and the under- 
taking be carried out ? And I have already 
declared — indeed, I promise again — that al- 
though I become your husband, I will not 
attempt any constraint in that respect ! Ah ! 
Venetia, is not this a proof of the aredent 
and profoundly sincere affection with which you 
have inspired me ?” 

“It is,’ murmured the lady : “it is! But 1 
am still fearful that when once I am your wife 
— that being whose honour the fond husband 
guards so jealousty ” 

“ Venetia, listen to me once again' 1 interrupt- 
ed Sackville, seriously but impressively. “The 
world would never have known- greater happi- 
ness than I should experience were 3'ou to say 
to me, ‘ Horace, I abandon this enterprise and I 
consent to become your wife, even though our 
marriage should suddenly deprive us both of the 
means o f existence and plunge us into the direst 
poverty .’ Because, were you thus to address me, 
I should tell 3'ou in return that though utterty 
dependent now upon another,'! would work 
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from morning to night to maintain you in com- 
fort, if not in luxury. But I clo not ask you to 
make so great a sacrifice for my sake. I am . 
contented — nay, supremely happy — in receiving ! 
you as my wife, even with the conditions which 
*1 need not name attached to our union ! There- 
fore, dearest Yenetia, I do all this with my eyes 
open : I accept that destiny -which will become, 
mine when I make you my wife ; — and I would 
sooner encounter tiie jeers and scorn of the 
world, than resign your hand ! You see, then, 
that. I am decided— that my mind is made up : 
and now will you promise to become my bride ?” 

“ I will,” answered Venetia, in a tone that 
was scarcely audible, and her head drooped 
upon liis breast. 

Oh ! with what impassionatc rapture did the 
infatuated .young man take that charming head 
between both his hands and cover it with kisses 1 
Then gently forcing Yenetia to look up, he 
lavished a thousand caresses upon her polished 
brow — her glowing cheeks — her charming 
mouth ; but to no farther freedoms did the 
demonstration of. his passion extend — to no 
sensual license did those burning caresses lead ! 
His hand sought not to invade the treasures of 
her bosom ; ’twas sufficient for him then to feel 
the rich volume of either firm and snowy globe 
heaving against his chest ; — and Venetia could 
not do otherwise than contrast the delicate 
devotion of Horace Sack ville with the frenzied 
' longings and undisguised sensuousness of the 
Prince Regent. 

For a long time did Miss Trelawney and her 
sixth suitor remain in tender and interesting 
discourse together. They, talked upon many 
subjects— they reviewed all the circumstances 
under which they had first become acquainted 
with eafch other— they laid plans for the future 
—and they arranged that their bridal should 
take place as ea- ly as convenient. 

When they separated it was past six o’clock 
in the evening ; and Captain Tasli remarked to 
his man Robin at the G rceii, Dragon opposite, as 
they, saw Horace Sackville leave Acacia Cottage, 
“Well, that is the longest visit that any 
gentleman has yet paid to Miss Trelawney 1” 


CHAPTER XL. 


MRS. GALE. 


It was about four in the afternoon that an 
elderly female, of matron-like appearance, and 
well-dressed, presented herself at Leveson Man- 
sion in Albemarle-street. She was evidently 
known to the domestics, for the hall-porter 
instantaneously admitted her without a word, 
and a page at once conducted her into the room 
where the Marquis was seated. 

She looked one of those respectable, motherly 
women wliom children . would love, and in 
wliorn •inexperienced, artless girls would place 


implicit confidence. There was something 
uncommonly good-tempered in her smile and 
’ benevolent in her gaze — something exceedingly 
! unpretending, frank, and honest in her manner. 

| Her apparel was neatness itself ; and its mate- 
rial as well as her general demeanour, indicated 
a gentlewoman in easy circumstances. 

But how appearances may be deceptive ! This 
female, with the kind and motherly air— with 
the unassuming blandness of manner — and with 
the look of unimpeachable respectability, was 
none other than a vile procuress. Her name 
was Gale ; she possessed a handsome and well 
furnished house in Soho-square ;— and in that 
establishment she had a perfect harem of beau- 
ties whom she had decoyed into her meshes, 
and whom she sold to the aristocratic voluptua- 
ries and wealthy profligates of the West End. 
Beneath that suavity of manner which she had 
so long assumed that it had become a part of 
her nature, she concealed a diabolical disposi- 
tion. There was no infamy — no wickedness 
of which she was not capable : her plots 
and intrigues had carried desolation and 
despair into many a respectable family, 
and proved the ruin of many a lovely girl. 
She had long been wedded ' to iniquity 
itself ; but now, being its widow, as it 
were, she lived by involving others in its maze. 
Her perseverance in carrying out any scheme 
which she herself initiated, or which might be 
entrusted to her, was only equalled by her 
avarice in making the most of it either in the 
1 form of profit or reward. She was well-known 
■ to all the rakes, roues, and voluptuaries about 
town ; she was also a go-between for married 
; ladies who required the succour of such a 
. a person— and she had heaped up riches by 
! means of her manifold iniquities. 

L Such was the woman .whom the Marquis of 
Leveson had sent for in the morning, and who 
: now came in obedience to the summons of one 
) of her best and oldest patrons. 

3 “ Sit down, Mrs. Gale,” said his lordship ; 

, “and listen to me attentively. But first tell 
r me whether you have time and inclination to 
embark in a little enterprise for me.” 

“I have always time at your lordship’s 
service,” was the' bland response ; “and every 
inclination to devote it to your lordship’s pur- 
poses.” 

“ I expected no less favourable an answer 
from you,” observed the nobleman. “ Listen, 
then. At Beechey Manor, near Wandsworth, 
n reside a certain Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw. The 
:1 husband is an elderly man ; and I have every 
- reason to believe him an unprincipled scoundrel, 
y who has already once trafficked in his wife’s 
r charms. She is younger than he, and exceed- 
1, ingly beautiful. This Mrs. Bradshaw I am de- 
n terrain ed to possess. But inasmuch as her hus- 
band is an intriguing, desperate reckless 
y fellow, he is' quite capable of selling me ,hfs 
n wife, first and bringing an action for damages 
:e afterwards. Such a proceeding X am therefore 
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.anxious to avoid. In fact, I would sooner 
abandon the enterprise than place myself in 
the power of this Bradshaw. ;£JL)o you compre- 
hend me ?” • • ■ . 

“ Perfectly, my lord,” replied Mrs. Gale. _ “1 
can easily negotiate the affair without mention- 
ing your lordship's name ; and if I succeed, the 
interview can take place at my- house, where 
the lady need not know who your lordship is, 


unless indeed she is already'personally acquaint- 
ed with you ?" 

“ I do not think she is, Mrs. Gale,” observed 
.Leveson : “because I never knew any one by 
the name of Bi’adshaw. To be sure, the name 
may be an assumed one ; but this is a risk 1 
must run. At all events, if the husband be 
not informed' who the nobleman is that em- 
ploys you, he can never obtain direct and posi- 
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tive evidence upon the subject. Besides, yov\ 
need not say that you are employed by a 
nobleman at all.” 

“ Of course not, my lord,” rejoined Mrs. 
Gale, “ for if the matter dfd ever go into a 
court of justice, all the barristers in the world 
would not get aye out of me if I choose to an- 
swer nay— and as for being put upon my oath, 
I should not value such nonsense a single 
straw.” 

“ You speak like a very sensible and dis- 
creet woman, as you are, my dear Mrs. Gale,” 
said the Marquis of Leveson. “And now as 
to financial matters. I will give this Mr. Brad- 
shaw a thousand guineas : — five hundred to 
be paid when he hands his wife into a 
hackney-coach, where you will be seated to 
receive her — and the other five hundred 
to be paid to the lady herself on arriving at 
your abode, — to which, by the bye, you will 
have to take care that he does not follow you.” 

“ Leave all this to me to manage, my lord,” 
said Mrs. (bile. 

“As to your own recompense,” continued the 
Marquis, “I shall not utter a word upon the 
subject now ; because you can trust to my gene- 
rosity ” 

“ Don’t mention the thing, my lord,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Gale, appearing to be quite shocked. “ It 
is a pleasure to serve your lordship in any way: 
and I shall do my best to succeed in this in- 
stance. Has your lordship any farther com- 
mands ?” 

“ None, Mrs. Gale. But do not be in a hurry 
to depart. What news have you in your special 
sphere '! — any particular scandal rife at the mo- 
ment !” 

“Nothing, my lord, that I am aware of,” was 
the response. 

“No charming importation from the country 
to Soho square ?” inquired the Marquis, signific- 
antly, “ I know that you always have numerous 
watchful agents abroad, while you yourself are 
constantly on the look-out in London. By the 
bye, do you not recollect tellng me some months 
ago of a charming creature whom you picked 
up in Grace-church Street ?” 

“To be sure I do!” exclaimed Mrs. Gale. 

“ Ah 1 she was indeed a charming creature! — the 
loveliest angel that ever set foot in my house, I 
can assure your lordship. She had just been 
robbed of her purse when I met her in Grace- 
church Street, and was unable to return by the 
coach to Canterbury, or somewhere in Kent, 
whither she wanted to get back. Ah! she was 
indeed a splendid young woman !” added Mrs. 
Gale, in all the admiration of a loveliness which 
had left a deep impression upon her mind. 

“What a loss I experienced, then ?’ exclaim- 
ed the Marquis, in a tone of vexation. “But 
what has become of her ? Who was the lucky 
dog — ” 

“ Your lordship must not blame me for that 
loss which you thus deplore,” observed the 
woman. “ No sooner had I got the young lady 


safe at Soho-square, than I hurried off to Albe- 
marle Street to report the circumstance : but 
your lordship, as you may remember, was ill 
in bed at the time ” 

“ To be sure — to be sui’e,” interrupted Leves- 
on. • “ Ah ! it was a t reat misfortune 1 But what \ 
became of her after all ?” 

“ On leaving your lordship’s abode, I recol- 
lected that there was another means of dispos- 
ing of .the young lady to advantage,” continued 
Mrs. Gale : “ and so I instantaneously availed 
myself of it. But 1 must not tell your lordship 
any more," she added, with one of her blandest 
smiles. “You know I never repeat tales out 
of school.” 

“Quite right, Mrs. Gale — quite right,” ex- 
claimed the Marquis. “If you chatted about 
others to me, I should expect you to chat about 
me to others. I like your discretion and applaud 
your prudence.” 

. “ There is one thing, however, my lord, which 
I don’t mind mentioning and which regards an- 
other person,” said Mrs. Gale : “and this is that 
the sneaking, unprincipled, dishonest fellow, 
Colonel Malpas, came and borrowed five hun- 
dred pounds of me six weeks ago — and I can’t 
get a farthing back from him. I declared that 
1 would expose him : and so now I have 
begun.” . 

“ It is too bad of him,” observed the Marquis. 

“ But this is not the only thing of a mean and 
shabby kind that I have heard about him with- 
in the last few days. He is evidently an un- 
principled ' scoundrel — and I shall cut him. 
They say he has run through all his wife’s 
fortune — the heiress of the retired butcher ” 

“ Yes — and he and the Earl of Curzon are 
raising money together by all kinds of desperate 
means, I am told,” added Mrs. Gale, who 
delighted in a bit of gossip, especially when it 
was mixed up with scandal. “At least, I hear 
that their joint bills and promissory notes are 
Hying abut in all directions in the city : and so 
I am afraid that I stand but a poor chance of 
getting back my five hundred pounds from 
Malpas. But I will lock him up in the Fleet or 
the Bench, before I have done with him.” 

“And is the Earl of Curzon really in difficul- 
ties ?” exclaimed the Marquis of Leveson. 

“ I tell your lordship what I have heard,” an- 
swered Mrs. Gale. “In fact Malpas offered me 
a bill with the Earl’s acceptance : but thinking 
it was only to gain time, I refused to take it.” 

“And yet Curzon received a good fortune 
with his wife,” observed the Marquis. “ By the 
bye, Mrs. Gale, she is a monstrous fine woman 
— a very fine woman! I can't exactly make her 
out. Sometimes I think she is all that is correct 
and even prudish — and at other times I have 
been led to form a contrary opinion. Have 
you ever seen her ? ’ 

“ I have, my lord, ’ was the reply. “She is a 
beautiful woman.” 

“ And what is your opinion of her ?”• demand- 
ed the Marquis emphatically. . 
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“Oh ! I really cannot any— I don’t know," ex- 
claimed Mi's. Gale : then, as the time-piece on 
the mantel struck live, she said, “ I must be off. 
Indeed, I shall take a coach and ride over to 
Wandsworth at once. Perhaps I may sec Mr. 
Bradshaw this evening. At all events I shall 
go and endeavour to obtain an immediate inter- 
view with him.” 

“ Do so,” observed the Marquis: “ for I am 
fearful that he may leave the country, as he has 
j very recently been living in France." 

Mrs. Gale then took her departure : and seek- 
ing the nearest hackney-coach stand, she entered 
a vehicle and ordered the driver to take her to 
Wandsworth. On arriving in that vicinage at 
about seven o'clock, she inquired where Boerhey 
Manor was situated : and on gaining the requi- 
site information, she alighted from the coach at 
the }>{•<•' Lion. Her object was to make certain 
little inquiries of the landlord <u- landlady pre- 
vious to repairing to the Manor: but upon putt- 
ing the first question, she was informed that 
Mr. Bradshaw was at that very moment drink- 
ing brandv-and-water in the parlour of the 
public house. She also learnt that ho was alone 
there : and without any hesitation she at once 
entered the parlour, having ordered some slight 
refreshment. 

Seating herself in the room, and sipping the 
negus which was supplied her, she surveyed Mr. 
Bradshaw from the corner of her eye, her pro- 
ceedings in delicate matters of this kind being 
much regulated by the view she took of the 
individual’s character, as she judged of it by 
her skill in reading the human physiognomy. 
She accordingly beheld in Mr. Bradshaw a 
man on whose features dissipation had left their 
unmistakable marks ; and in the lines of his 
countenance and its general expression she saw 
the worst passions and most vicious inclinations 
plainly indicated. But while making this fur- 
tive survey, the impression gradually stole into 
her mind that she had seen those features before 
— where or when, however, she eoukl not re- 
collect. 

“It is a beautiful evening, sir,” she said at 
length, by way of opening a conversation. 

“ It is," remarked Bradshaw, who was smok- 
ing a cigar: then, as he began to contemplate 
the woman with some degree of attention, lie 
observed, “Pardon me, ma’am — but your fea- 
tures certainly are not unknown to me!" 

“And now I think of it, sir,” she exclaimed, 

“ I am sure that I have seen //on before.” 

“ Why, surely yon must be Mrs. Gale of Soho- 
square !" he cried, the recognition flashing to 
his mind with the vividness of lightning. • 

“ I am, sir,” she answered, inwardly rejoicing 
at b-ung thus claimed as an acquaintance by one 
with whom it was so desirable to get upon an 
immediate footing of "intimacy. “ And you arc 
Mr. Bradshaw— — ’ 

“ Alt ! how did you know that ?” he inquired, 
eyeing her suspiciously for a moment. 

“Simply because the landlady at the bar, when 


she desired mo to step in here to take my re- 
freshment, observed that there was no one in 
parlour but Mr. Bradshaw of the Manor :” — and 
Mrs. Gale gave this reply with an air of the 
utmost sincerity. 

“ Oh ! that was it,” observed Biadshaw, per- 
fectly satisfied. “ 1 know very well that when 
1 frequented your house in Soho-squaro some 
years ago, I never gave any name at all : but it 
is a long, long time since I saw you late.” 

• “ It must he, sir,” replied Mrs. Gale : “ be- 
cause I have only a aim recollection of you. 
And yet 1 did recollect you, though,” she added 
with one of her bland smiles. 

“Well— are you still carrying on the old 
game ?” he asked, chuckling significantly : and 
then he continued to smoke his cigar. 

•‘.Inst the same, sir — just the same,” respond- 
ed the woman. “ I shall he glad to see you up 
in the Square : my house is greatly altered ’ 

“ finite a palace, T dare say ?” observed Brad- 
shaw, with a laugh. 

“ Well— it is a nice comfortable place, sir,” 
she replied. “ I have made a little money— and 
what is more, Mr. Bradshaw, I know how to 
keep it.” 

“ I wish the deuce I did,” he exclaimed, 
abruptly. “ My pockets are so infernally leaky 
—and then I have got the habit of shaking my 
elbow ” 

“ Of what, sir ?” cried Mrs. Gale, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

“Why, of gambling — rattling the dice-box, I 
mean,” was the answer. “ I don’t mind telling 
you all this, because I look upon you as an old 
acquaintance. T am staying up at the Manor 
just for the present— but only for a few days, I 
think : and then 1 shall be off to France again. 

I have got my wife with me : but her company 
is somewhat of the dullest at times — and so I 
stepped down here to the/tfi'c Lion in the hope 
of meeting some one to chat to in the parlour. 

I was however all alone till you dropped in. 
But, by the bye, what on earth are yon doing in 
this part of the world at such an hour ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Bradshaw,” replied the woman, 
assuming a mysterious air of confidence, “ since 
you are good enough to treat me as an old ac- 
quaintance, I must not make a stranger of you. 
The fact is, I am engaged on a little enterprise 
which, if it succeed, will put a few hundreds 
into my pocket, and a good many hundreds into 
the pocket of some lucky girl, if l ean only find 
just what 1 want.” 

“And what do you want, in the devil’s 
name ?” demadod Bradshaw, his curiosity excited 
by the mysterious, or rather incomprehensible 
response which he laid just received : besides, 
he was always interestea in any matter where 
money formed a portion of the topic. 

“ Well, sir,” continued Mrs. Galo, drawing 
her chair nearer to the one in which he was 
seated, “ it is the strangest adventure in the 
whole world — and yet not the first of the sort, 
either, that I’ve known or been engaged in. The 
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truth is, my best patron is ;iu elderly gentleman 
—a little older than you may be, sir— begginrr 
pardon for the allusion : and he is a terrible 
rake— a terrible rake ! Well, sir, he came to me 
this morning, and said that he was quite wearied 
of all the conquests he had recently made — the 
old fool ! I could scarcely help laughing in his 
face— and yet lie is a very good-looking man, 
considering his age — and enormously rich — in 
fact one of the richest commoners in England.” 

“ Well— and what did he want with you?” 
inquired Bradshaw: “to find him some new 
beauty to tempt his sated appetite and please 
his palled fancy ?” 

“dust so,” returned 'Mrs. Gale. “But she 
must be a lady— a perfect lady in manners and 
speech as well as in appearance— and of course 
very beautiful. In fact, with the exception of 
these stipulations, he left the affair for me to 
manage as I choose : and hearing of a lovely 
creature who was reported to live at Wands- 
worth, I have been to inquire about her 
But I find she has left width her husband 
— and now I am at my wit’s end. It 
would have been a thousand guineas in her 
pocket and from all T have hoard, she was not 
so prudish as to have rejected the offer. ” 

“A thousand guineas!” echoed Bradshaw 
“A hundred you mean ?” 

“ 1 inean what I said, sir,” replied the artful 
woman, already confident that success awaited 
her. “A thousand guineas will this old fool 
give— and yet I ought not to speak disrespect- 
fully of him, for it would be worth a couple of 
hundred guineas to me if I succeeded. But 
where to search for such a being ” 

“And. do you mean to tell me that this sim- 
pleton, whoever he is. will toss his money away 
in such a manner inquired Bradshaw. ' 

M hy, sit, lie is worth a hundred thousand 
a year,” returned Mrs. Gale: “and beiim a 
bachelor, devoted to pleasure, he cares not how 
much he spends upon the gratification of his 
whims and phantasies.” 

“ Well, there are such fools in the world- 
plenty of them,” observed Bradshaw then 
with some little hesitation, he said, “It is very 
singular - but 1 think J know a lady who for 
I such an amount might be induced to overcome 
her scruples ” 

. “ Ah ! dear sir > ^ you could only put me 
in the way of success m this instance, I should 
bo so thankful! !” exclaimed the woman The 
strictest secrecy may be relied upon, as a matter 

“And about the payment of the money?” 
said Bradshaw, Ins voice dropping to alow eon- 
findential tone. 

™“ 01l rU n wa y oiost agreeable, ” replied 

Mrs. Gale. “Suppose that I was to fetch the 
lady in a coach, X would hand over half the 
amount at once on my own responsibility: and 
the other half should be presented to herself 
by the gentleman at my house, where the inter 
view must take place.” 


“ Will you allow me to help in the manage- 
ment of this affair ?” demanded Bradshaw ; 
“ aud I promise you that the lady whom I will 
introduce to you shall even exceed your expec- 
tations in every point. Beautiful — of elegant 
manners— fascinating and seductive when she 

chooses — young aud well formed ” 

“ My dear sir, if you can really manage this 
matter as you say,” interrupted Mrs. Gale, ap- 
parently thrown into an ecstacy of delight, 
“ I not only accept your services, but shall be 
infinitely obliged into the bargain.” 

“ Then let us consider the compact made,” 
said Bradshaw. “ Let me see— this is Saturday 
evening : shall we say Monday night at eiglit 
or nine o’clock, whichever you choose ? ” 

In what neighbourhood must I be to receive 
the lady ? ” asked Mrs. Gale. 

“ Why, to. toll you the truth,” was the res- 
ponse, “ she is a friend of my wife’s — a married 
woman, mind — but her husband is absent — in 
France, 1 believe— and she has been a little 

gay, but quite privately and secretly ” 

“.A II these particulars I do not seek to know,” 
interrupted Mrs. Gale. “The gentleman for 
whom r am acting will not ask her name - al- 
though he may communicate his own, if he is 
pleased with her and desires to see her again. 
This, however, I mint leave to his discretion 
and fancy. In a word, then, where am I to be 
on Monday night to receive the fair one ?” 

“In the lane lending up to the Manor,” re- 
turned Bradshaw. “You will come in a hack- 
ney-coach or private carriage ” 

“ A hackney-coach,” was the answer : “ and 
I • will bo in the lane punctually at eight 
o’clock.” 

The bargain of infamy was thus concluded ; 
and Mrs. Gale took leave of her confederate in 
the loathsome compact. 

But ere she issued from the house, she step- 
ped into the bar-parlour ; and putting a couple 
of guineas into the landlady’s hand, he said, 
“ You need not tell Mr. Bradshaw that I made 
any inquiries concerning him just now. I shall 
be this way again shortly— and if I find that 
you have held your tongue in that respect, I 
will make you an additional present.”’ 

The landlady gave the required promise with 
cheerful alacrity, not only for herself but like- 
wise for her husband : and Mrs. Gale, return- 
ing to the hackney-coach, rode back to 
London, infinitely rejoiced at the comparative 
facility with which she had thus far accom- 
plished her purpose. 


O ff A PTERyXLl I. 

THE BUgGLAUY. 

It was half-past ten on Sunday morning ; 
and Mrs. Owen issued forth from her mansion 
at Richmond, ostensibly to proceed to church 
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as usual. This was the first Sunday for a long, 
lone: time that she went out alone, her daugh- 
ter^ having hitherto been her companions. The 
present occasion was also destined to he 
characterised by another exception to the pre- 
vious rule : for instead of going to church at 
all, she struck into a bye-lane along which she 
proceeded some distance. At length she ob- 
served a man leaning against a sttle that com- 
municated with the meadows ; and she hastened 
to accost him. 

“ You are Mr. Sampson, f presume ?” said 
.Mrs. Owen, inquiringly. 

“ That i.-, my name, ma’am,’’ responded the 
] tow Street officer. “ I need not. ask whether 
] have the honour of speaking to .Mrs. Owen'” 

“ I am here in pursuance of a letter which I 
received from you yesterday,’ continued the 
lady. “ In that communication you speak of t h<* 
absolute necessity of seeing me alone- -yon 
named this place for the appointment --and 1 
have come accordingly." 

“I moreover told you in the letter, ma'am.” 
observed Sampson. “ that, my object was to give 
you a certain warning and to aid you in dc- 
f eating a jobbery that is contemplated.' 

“ Yes— and you likewise hade me place the 
seal of silence upon my lips. ’ said Mrs. Owen ; 
-and neither by wertl nor sign indicate that I 
suspected anything in the presence of my 
domestic-. I have complied with your sug- 
gestions ;<» the very letter.” 

-Now, ma'am, don't he alarmed at what 1 
am going to tell you,” resumed Larry ; “be- 
cause we shall not only frustrate the intended 
mischief, hut also entrap the concoct ors. Tn 
plain terms, your house i* to he broken into 
to-night ' 

“Ah ! the plate ! ’ cried Mis. Owen, with a 
r,tait. “ J have always been more or 1c .. uneasy 
since it came into my keeping !” she added, in a 
musing tone, but speaking aloud. 

“ Ye-, ma’am — the object of the villains ix the 
plate of which you speak,” said Larry. “ I 
believe it lias tbe royal arms upon it ’’ 

“On every article,” exclaimed Mrs. Owen: 
“and T am responsible for its safety ! Indeed, I 
would not, for worlds lose it : the strangest sus- 
picions might, attach to myself — ” 

“ You shall net lose it, ma’am,” interrurted 
the Row Slteet. officer, in a tone that "as calm 
but full of confidence : “ that is to say, if you 
will follow my instructions and entrust the 
affair to mv management.” 

“ Of course J shall do so, with cheerfulness 
and gratitude, Air.. Sampson,’ replied the lady. 
“ But tell me all about thiR mysterious business." 

“ There is a desperate villain under your roof, 
ina’ani,” said the officer : “and that viilian is 
none other than your footman.” 

“ My footman 1" exclaimed Mrs. Owen, in 
astonishment. “Why, T hrjd the best possible 
character with him from Lady Morthcn ” 

“It does not singnify, ma’am’’ said Larry: he 
is a villain — and in league with villains. Of 


this I am quite certain : but I need not trouble 
you with the details how I came to discover all 
these things. Persons in my sphere have 
strange * ays of getting at strange knowledge. 
Let it be sufficient for you to learn that this 
night, at twelve o’clock, a burglary will be 
attempted in your house— a duplicate key 
has already been obtained for the safe con- 
taining the plate — and, in fact, everything is 
settled." 

“ But what do you propose to do, Mr. Samp- 
son ?” demanded Airs. Owen, terribly frighten- 
ed. “Had I not better send away all the 
plate at once i" 

“ No such thing, ma’am !” exclaimed Larry. 
“The villains must be caught in the act, and sur- 
rendered up to justice. That is the only way to 
deal with them. You must really consent lobe 
guided altogether by me ” 

“ I well, I will,” said Airs. Owen, trembling 
nervously. “ The fact is, Mr. Sampson, the plate 
belongs to her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, who is now on the ( Continent, as of course 
you well-know. When she was going abroad, 
slv was much pressed far money, and borrowed 
two thousand guineas of my friend, Lady 
Glonroy, with whom she left the plate as 
security. That is the real truth of the a flair. 
But as Lady Olenroy was suddenly called to 
Scotland, to attend upon her husband who was 
taken ill at the family seat in the High- 
lands, she begged me to become the guardian of 
the plate, inasmuch as she could not possibly 
send it to her banker's without betraying the 
delicate nature of the transaction that originally 
consigned it to her hands. I have explained 
these circumstances to you, Mr. Sampson, to 
prove how sacred is the trust, and how seriously 
I should he compromised by t.lic loss of such i 
valuable property.” 

“ The communication you have volunteered, 
ma'am,” observed the officer, “shall he regard- 
ed as strictly confidential by me : and you need 
labour under no apprehension of the failure of 
the measures which I propose to adopt to save 
the plate from the villains who have their eye 
on it." 

“And what are these measures !" inquired 
the lady, anxiously. 

“I will explain myself, ma’am,” returned 
the officer. “ But first tell me at what o’clock 
your household usually retires for the night ?" 

“ On a .Sunday evening at half past ten or 
eleven at the latest,” was the answer. 

“Very good, ma’am. Now, this evening 
please to make it half-past ten,” continued 
Sampson ; “and of course the footman will re- 
tire to his own chamber at the .same time. 
This he will naturally do to avoid suspicion. 
But at eleven o’clock you must be kind enough 
to steal down from your apartment and open 
the door— either front or back, whichever there 
is the least chance of the fellow’s overhearing 
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“ The front let it be," said Mrs. Owen. “ He 
sleeps at the back of the house.” 

“ Well and good, ma’am : and then I and my 
men will creep into the ^dwelling— and you 
must hide us in some convenient place as near 
the pantry as possible. Let it be the cellar, if 
you like ” 

“I understand,” interrupted Mrs. Owen'; 
“and everything you suggest shall be duly 
attended to." 

“Then I have nothing more to say at present, 
ma’am,” observed the How Street Officer. 

They now separated— and Mrs. Owen went 
and called upon a female friend whom she was 
certain of finding at home, the lady being an 
invalid. Tn her company Mrs. Owen whiled 
away the time until she saw the people return- 
ing home from church ; and then she retraced 
j her way to her own dwelling. By this little, 
stratagem on her part, the footman could en- 
tertain no suspicion that she. herself had been 
otherwise employed than in the usual manner 
on the Sunday morning. 

The hours passed— ■evening came: and the 
nearer the momentous period approached, the 
more nervous did Mrs. Owen feel. But she 
veiled her excited feelings under a look of 
perfect composure ; and John the footman sus- 
pected nothing. 

At half-past ten o’clock she rang the par 
lour-bell and ordered her maid to attend upon 
lier. This was the signal for the retirement 
of the household to rest ; and as Mrs. Owen 
was always in the habit of assuring herself 
that the doors were properly secured— especial- 
ly since the royal plate had been entrusted 
to her care— she was always the last to with- 
draw for the night. She therefore had an 
opportunity of seeing that the footman ascend- 
ed to his room as usual ; and in order to lull 
him the more completely into a false security, 
she observed as he passed her in the hall, that 
she should require the carriage to be in readi- 
ness immediately after breakfast in the morn- 
ing. 

The footman made a suitable answer, and 
continued bis way lip-stairs, chuckling in his 
sleeve at what he supposed to be a proof of the 
utter absence of any suspicion on the part of 
bis mistress. The coachman — the cook— the 
housemaid, also went up to their rooms ; and 
then Mrs. Owen proceeded to her chamber, 
followed by her abigail. This dependant she 
however speedily dismissed for the night : 
and then, enveloping herself in a wrapper, 
she sate down to wait until eleven o'clock. 

A train of no very pleasurable reflections 
now began to pass through her mind. She 
was beueatli the same roof with a consum- 
mate villain who was already meditating 
one crime, and who probably would not 
scruple to commit a deed more heinous still 
if he had any reason to fancy that he was 
suspected or that his safety was endangered. 
Her own murder might even enter into the com- 


pass of his designs : the hour for the burglary 
might be earlier than Sampson imagined — it 
might have been altered by the conspirators — 
and while descending the stairs to admit the 
officers, she might meet the villains and be- 
come their victim. All these reflections tra- 
versed her imagination, till her very chamber 
appeared to be peopled with the objects of 
terror which she thus conjured up, and which 
thrust forth their phantom faces from every 
nook and corner, and from behind every curtain 
and article of furniture. 

But all was still throughout the dwelling : 
and presently her watch informed her that it 
was eleven o'clock. Holding the taper in one 
hand and her shoes in another, she issued 
noiselessly forth from her chamber, and crept 
as silently down the stairs. The shadow upon 
the wall terrified her : every instant she looked 
shudderingly round, fearful of being struck by 
some murderous hand from behind her back. 
But her apprehensions were groundless : and 
opening the street door, she gave admission to 
Mr. Lawrence Sampson, who was closely 
followed by half-a-dozen of his subordinate 
constables. 

An immense load was now suddenly lifted 
from Mrs. Owen’s mind ; and she felt as if she 
had all in a moment been transferred from a 
predicament of appalling peril to a state of com- 
plete security. The front-door was closed as 
noiselessly as it had been opened ; and she con- 
ducted the officers down into the lower pre- 
mises, where they ensconced themselves in a 
large closet underneath the kitchen -stairs, and 
used for keeping fire-wood. Mrs. Owen then 
retraced her steps with the utmost caution to 
her own chamber, which she succeeded in 
reaching unmolested : and, locking the door, 
she sat down to await the result of the adven- 
ture. 

We will now direct the reader’s attention 
to the footman, who was also sitting up and 
waiting in his own room at the top of the 
house. He had provided himself with a bottle 
of his mistress’s wine, which he was drinking 
at liis ease, little suspecting the trap that had 
been set to ensnare him. So noiselessly had 
Mrs. Owen’s proceedings been conducted, and 
so carefully had the constables entered the 
masion, that not the slightest sound of an un- 
usual character reached the eaivs of John as he 
sate discussing the fine old Port in his attic. 

Lulled into complete security, lie thus passed , 
the time until within a few minutes of twelve ] 
o’clock. He then rose from his seat — assured 
himself that lie had the duplicate key safe in his 
pocket — and, carrying his shoes in his hand-, ! 
gently stole down stairs. Pausing to listen at 
Mrs. Owen’s door, he found that all was still : 
and, chuckling with the hope of a rich booty, 
he continued his way to the premises below. 
Lighting a candle, — for he had left his own in 
his room, — he put on his . slices and at once 
opened the door of the hack kitchen. The 
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Hangmau immediately entered the place : the 
door was closed again ;— and the two villains 
passed into the pantry adjoiuing. 

“ You don’t think the old woman suspects 
anything 1" inquired Collin, in u subdued whis- 
per. 

“ Not a bit of it, D.in’cl," was the answer, 
given in an equally low tone. ** She told me sis 
she went up to bed, that the carriage was to be 
ready* immediately after breakfast to-morrow 
morning. Hut I fancy she'll be in no humour 
to go out riding— unless it is to Bow Street to 
lodge an information.” 

“ Does she look every morning to see tliat the 
plate is safe, then i" asked Collin. 

“Very often— and generally at the beginning 
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\ es — here it is, replied the Hangman, pro- 
duciug a sack from under his thick coat. “ I’ve 
spoke to Old Jeremy, too— and lie’s to huve his 
furnace blazing and his melting-pot ready at 
live in the morning: but I shall be with him 
long before tliat, I hope. Three hours are 
enough " 

“ Are you going to pad it, then 1” inquired 
John, as he put the key into the look of the iron 
safe. 

“ To be sure — all across the fields,” answered 
the Hangman : “ You don t think I’d have a 
vehicle loitering about to excite suspicion. Not 
I indeed ! But come — open that door — aud let 
us catch a glimpse of tlio pretty* things inside.” 

The footman accordingly opened the safe : 
but no sooner had the massive door grated on 
its hinges, when there was a sudden rush of 
severa* men through the back kitchen— und in 
the twinkling of an eye the pantry was invaded 
by the constables. 

A terrible imprecation burst from tho lips of 
the Hangman as he recognised Carry .Sampson 
and his otficial posse : while a groan of horror 
indicated the feelings of the guilty fuotmuu. 

“Take tliat, you. scoundrel !" ejaculated 
Daniel Collin, levelling a pistol at Sampson as 
this redoubtable officer seized upon tho livery- 
servant. 

Uutthe ball, missing him for whom it was in- 
tended, shot the wretched footman through the 
heart : and with one wild cry, lie sprang up and 
then fell dead at Sampson's feet. 

I Juick as lightning, and with the desperate 
strength of a giant, tire Hangman burst away 
from the constable who seizeu upon him : and 
rushing forth from the pantry, lie bounded 
through the back kitchen. The officers were at 
im liccls in a moment : hut he had just time to 
bang the door ill their face and draw the bolt, 
lhen darting up the stairs, lie reached tire front 
door of the house ; and as lie unchained it, lie i 
heard the officers break open the one which he 
had bolted down below. It was neck or no- 
thing : but he threw open the front door— i 
seized the key-locked it outside-and fled 
precipitately. , 


.The three or. four constables who had pursued 
him, hearing him lock the front door, rushed 
into the diniug-room, tore open the shutters, 
raised the window, and dashed through it in 
chase of the fugitive. . The night was clear : j 
and they caught a glimpse of him as he turned 
out of the mam road into the fields at a little 
djstance. On they sped : again they beheld 
him — aud two or three pistols were instantane- 
ously discharged at him as lie ran madly on. 
But his speed relaxed not : and the balls had 
evidently taken uo effect. Another pistol was 
fired— then another : aud still the Hangman 
pursued his desperate way, unhurt and un 
scathed by the winged bullets. 

The pursuit now lay across a wide open field, 
pelving slightly towards the Thames ; and a 
high hedge bounded it at the extremity in 
the direction of which the Hangman was fly 
ing. The constables .were advancing dia 
gouully across the field— so that if the fugi 
tive should find the hedge impassable, his re' 
treat would be effectually cut off Another 
minute would, to. all appearances, decide the 
matter. 

With unrelaxiug speed, but fearful pantings, 
Daniel Coffin skimmed over the meadow : and 
now the hedge was reached. He ginuced bo- 
liind him for an instant — and his pursuers were 
still fifty yards distant He sprang upon the 
lank where the hedge grew— he looked over 
the thick larrier— und on the other side was 
a black ditch, evidently ehoked with mud, 
aud too wide to enable him to leap it 
“ Better be drowned than suffocated I” was 
the rapid thought which darted through the 
brain of the desperate man : and furiously he 
dashed towards the river. 

The constables were almost instantaneously 
nt his heels.: that delay ut the hedge had dimi- 
nished the interval betweeu the pursurcs and 
the pursued. 

“ h»vc got him now !” cried one of the 
officers. 

" No such thing— he’s umking for the 
Thames , said another ; then, raising his voice, 
lie exuluimed, ■“Dan’el you fool, you’ll be 
drowned I” 

But scarcely was the terrible warning 
uttered— und while it wiu still ringing in the 
cold, crisp uight-uir— the Hangman plunged 
desperately into the river. 

1 lie next moment the constables were upon 
the bonk of the Thames : but the tide was run- 
ning strong with the ebb— and Daniel Coffin 
was already out of sight. 

“ There's an end or .lack Ketch!’’ exclaimed 
one of the constables, as they all fruitless! 

a glimpse of him appearing anywhero upon 
the surface of the river: for the hedge and 
the black ditch prevented them from hasten- 
ing any farther along the bank. 

" ^p 3 — he’s done for,” observed another of 
the nlncers : and they, then retraced tlicir way I 
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to Mrs. Owen’s mansion to report the catas- 
trophe. 

Meantime the entire household had been 


during which the knocking was however con- 
tinued impatiently ; and as Mrs. Bradshaw 
opened the window, it struck her husband 


alarmed by the report of a pistol — the violent that the officers of justice would not present 
banging of the street-door — and the rush of themselves with quite so much fracas— unless, 
the constables through the hall into the din- indeed, they had surrounded the Manor, of 
ing-room. Mrs. Owen was the first to descend: which lie was fearful. He however remained 
and in a few moments the coachman and the to hear what passed between his wife and 


female domestics, all half-dressed, were hasten- 
ing from their rooms to learn what had happen- 
ed. The tale was soon told : an attempt 


whomsoever the person or persons might be 
that were knocking at the door. 

“ Who is there ?” asked Mrs. Bradshaw, look- 


at robbery — the flight of the burglar -and the ing forth from the window : but the night or 
death of his accomplice, John the footman! rather morning— was now pitch dark, and she 
The guilty wretch was indeed no more : it could distinguish nothing, 
was evidently useless to summon medical as- “ Me— a friend of your’s and your hus- 
sistanee - for he was stone dead. There was band’s,” replied a voice, which seemed not al- 
somc hysterical demonstration amongst the together unknown to the lady but still she 
females— especially Mrs. Owen’s lady’s-maid, could not identify if. 

whom -John had courted: but their terrors “Ah I I know who it is,” exclaimed her lms- 
wero dissipated when they found that all band, not so much at fault in this respect, 
danger from the criminals was past, and that “ It’s no officer. Here —stand out of the way — 
the Bow Street officers were in the house. <>o to bed a train - and leave me to manatre the 


afterwards 


Owen’s lady’s-maid, could not identify if. 

1: but their terrors “All I I know who it is,” exclaimed her 1ms- 
hey found that all band, not so much at fault in this respect, 
s was past, and that “ It’s no officer. Here —stand out of the way — ! 
ire in the house. go to bed again -and leave me to manage the I 
con tables who bad matter.” Then, taking his wife’s place at the 


been in pursuit of Daniel Coffin, returned with window, be said to the person below, “ Wait 
an account of the result: ands the impression an instant - and L will come down.” 


naturally was that the villain had met his 
doom in the depths of the Thames. 

“ l. nloss,” thought Larry Sampson to himself, 


Having thus spoken, he closed the window, 
struck a light, and quitted the room. 

But Mrs. Bradshaw did not immediately re. 


“ he should escape as providentially as I did turn to the warm couch from which she had 
from the ditch at the Folly Bridges : but that been startled. The incident filled her with 


i is scarcely probable !” vague ana unknown alarms : ana gently open- 

ing the chamber-door which her husband had 

closed behind him, she listened on the landing 

with suspended breath. She heard the front 
CHAPTER .XLIll . door open and her husband exchange a few 

hasty words with some man : but she could 
iiBKt'HBV M.txnn. not catch a syllable of what they said. 

.Neither was she yet able to recollect where she 
It was about two o’clock in the morning— a had heard the latter’s voice before, 'die front- 
couple of hours after the burglarious attempt at door was shut again— the limn had entered the 
Mrs. Owen ’s house— when Mr. and Mrs. Brad- house— and Bradshaw was conducting him . up- 
sliaw were aroused from their sleep at Beeehey stairs. ‘ • * 

Manor, by a loud knocking at the front door. What on earth could this mean '! Trembling 
“Bv -Jove ! there arc the officers lo take me!” with a terror that increased upon her, the lady 
cried Bradshaw, starting up in alarm : and retreated into her chamber — closed the dooi 
springing from the bed, he hastened to huddle cautiously — and got into bed. But still she 
on some clothing as well as he could in the listened attentively : and she heard her husband 
dark. conduct the visitor into another bed-room on the 


vague and unknown alarms : and gently open- 


CHAPTER XLIll 
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couple of hours after the burglarious attempt at 
Mrs. Owen's house— when Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 


1 springing from the bed, he hastened to huddle cautiously- 


on some clothing as well as 
dark*. 


could 


“ But wherefore should you fear, since you same floor at her own. In a few moments he 
possess that paper ?” inquired his wife, who made bis appearance with the candle in his 
was nevertheless trembling and shivering with hand — and she instantaneously perceived; as 
terror. the light played fiickeringly upon his counten- 

“ Oh ! because one always wants to put oil' an ance, that he was struggling to subdue or cou- 
j evil day as long as possible,” returned her ceal emotions of annoyance and extreme dissatis- 
husband, impatiently. “ This is cursed provok- faction, although perhaps not of positive alarm. 
i n o~ justas I have got a little business in hand, “ What is the matter ? and who is he ?” de- 

of which 1 meant to speak to you to-morrow manded Mrs. Bradshaw, anxiously. 

But there is the knocking again.” “ Oh ! nothing — only a friend who has escaped 


ing— just as I have got a little busi; 
of which 1 meant to speak to you to 
But there is the knocking again.” 


-morrow 


at home— gone to France— anything— onlv be cold.” 

* 7_ 3 T _ *11 7. • i * t ° // mi 


quick— and I will hide myself somewhere. 
They are sure to search the house.” 

This dialogue scarcely occupied half a minute, 


“ There— on the mantel,” said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
very far from being satisfied with tlie answers 
she had received. “But who is this person? 
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Do I know him ? He said lie was a friend of 
mine and your's — and his voice is familw.. ^ 

t£ To he sure — it's Jones — Mr. Jones don t 
you recollect him?’ exclaimed ner husband, 
impatiently, as he took the keys from the ni an- 
te!. “ But I will tell you all about it presently : 
—and he a^ain hurried from the room. 

Once more, too, did Mrs. Bradshaw get up ana 
listen. But this time it was only at the cham- 
ber-door, which she did not dare open again, 
because her husband was moving about the 
house with the light in his hand. She heaid 
him co into the dining-room : then he descend- 
ed into the lower premises -and in _ a few 
minutes he came up-stairs again. A noise as of 
coals falling upon the landing, made her aware 
that he was going to light a fire in the room to 
which he had previously shown the visitor, and 
which he likewise now re-entered. He shut the 
door of that chamber behind him— and Mrs. 
Bradshaw went back to bed. 

But she was still Jess satisfied and more 
alarmed than ever. Hot for a moment did she 
believe tbe story of the escape from the Sheriff’s 
officers : and she was confident that the name 
of .Tones was a mere invention of the moment. 
There was some deep mystery — some disagree- 
able secret, in the knowledge of which she was 
evident K- to be no participatrix. But what 
could it be .'-what could it all mean? This 
unseasonable arrival at the Manor— the im- 
patience of the summons for admission, _us if 
the visitor well knew that Ins demand for an 
asylum would not be rejected — the attentions 
now shown him by Bradshaw, who was the last- 
man in the world to allow himself to be put out 
of the way for anybody — and then the vexation 
and annoyance which were visibly depicted upon 
his countenance when he came to fetch the 
keys, — nil these details constituted a mystery 
that filled the unhappy lady with the aciitest 
alarms. 

“ 0 my God !” she murmured to _ herself, in 
the bitterness of her spirit and the darkness of 
her chamber : “ to lead such a life as this, is one 
unvarying series of exquisite tortures ! It mad- 
dens me — my God ! it maddens me ! I will nob 
endure it — I will not submit to it ! Mo — bj' 

heaven ! I will adopt some course But, ah ! 

that secret -that awful secret !” 

And as if stricken with a mortal consterna- 
tion by tbe effect of some appalling reminiscence, 
she suddenly stopped" sliort in her musings and 
become still and motionless with despair. Even 
the very tide of her thoughts was frozen, con- 
gealing into all the horrors which at the mo- 
ment filled them, and thus remaining present 
to her numbed imagination which could neither 
retreat from them nor outstrip them. 

In this stete she lay for a few minutes, 
until tears came to . her relief and bivke 
up the ice-bound stagnation of her soul. 
Then she gave free vent to her reflections again, 
and they soon flowed into the same channel as 
at first. 


(i \ r es — I will do something to release myself 
from this horrible condition of existence,” she 
murmured. “It will kill me— it is killing me 
already ! To be dragged through the mire by 
the man whom I once loved so tenderly and for 
whose sake I sacrificed so much — O heaven ! it 
is dreadful— dreadful ! And this love of mine is 
rapidly turning to hate— it will soon become a 
longing for revenge ! Yes — I will seek to eman- 
cipate myself from this abhorent thraldom I 
will even become the mistress of some one who ; 
will treat me kindly, rather than live as the 
wife of this man whose conduct is so brutal !” 

Here tbe current of the unhappy lady’s 
musings was broken by tbe return of her hus- 
band, who immediately extinguished the candle 
and lay down again by the side of his beauteous 
but afflicted wife. 

“ Now will you condescend to tell _ me what 
all this means she said, in a voice which 
indicated a firm resoive to ascertain the real 
truth and not be satisfied with mere evasions 
and palpable subterfuges. 

« Well, haven’t I already told you that it is 
my friend Mr. Jones, who is in some little 
trouble about debts ana Sheriffs officers ?” ex- 
claimed Bradshaw, with brutal abruptness. “ He 
was perished with cold — and so X was obliged 
to make him a fire to warm him, and get him 
hot brandy and water- — ” _ _ . 

“And where does this Mr. Jones live ?” in- 
quired the lady, with that gentle and subdued 
sarcasm in her voice that showed how utterly 
she discredited the tale that was thus told her. 

“Somewhere in Pall Mall or St. James’s 
Street, I forget which,” returned Bradshaw : 
then, not choosing to perceive, or rather to 
notice his wife’s ironical manner, _ inasmuch as 
it did not suit his purpose to pick a_ quarrel 
with her on the eve of broaching his infamous 
arrangement with Mrs. Gale, he said, “ But we 
will talk more about the affair in the morning. 
You must be sleepy now ” 

“ Mot at all,” interrupted his wife. 

“ Well, I am then,” he rejoined abruptly : 
and she did not dare speak another word. 

They arose in the morning at the usual 
hour : and Bradshaw hurried into his dressing- 
room, evidently to avoid further explanations 
with his wife concerning the presence of the 
mysterious Mr. Jones at the Manor. On des- 
cending to the breakfast-parlour she inquired 
of her husband whether Mr. Jones proposed 
to join them at the repast, but her voice was 
full of satire and her looks expressive of 
incredulity. 

“ Mow I tell you what it is, madam, said 
Bradshaw, turning abruptly round upon her. so 
that she started as if fearful that lie was about 
to strike her. “ I don’t like this bantering 
humour of yours — and I will not put up with 
it-. The person in the house is a friend of mine : 
and he is in difficulties. If be chooses to call 
himself Jones, or Smith, or Robinson, or anj- 
thing else, it is nothing to you. He will pro- 
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bably remain here a few days : but he will keep morning, relative to a little business of which 
his own chamber— and therefore you need not he proposed to speak to her. But she said 
expect any intrusion upon your privacy. I will nothing, although her curiosity was already 
attend upon him myself : and so there is an excited. _ T 

end of the matter.” '* . “Do you know, ” continued Bradshaw, i 

“ But 13 this just— is it generous ?” exclaimed am thinking that it would be better for us to 
Mrs. Bradsliaiv, the tears trickling down her return to France— or go to Italy — rather than 
cheeks. “Am I to be compelled to live beneath stay in this country ?” . 

the same i-oof * ith a person who does not even “ I am wearied of the life I am leading here, 

[ dare quit his apartment ? — and can I believe 


as you may well imagine, ” said the lady, with 


that pecuniary difficulties alone force him thus a profound sigh. “ Not a single soul to speak 
i J „ll .* .. nAnlnniAti 9^ fin on oontunn f.n BdO at* fl friend to visit me 


to dwell in solitude and seclusion ?" to— not an acquaintance or a friend to visit me 

“ In one word, madam,” demanded Bradshaw, —cooped up in this lonely, desolate house 

fiercely, “ do you want to quarrel with me ? If “I know' it all — I know it all, ” interrupted 
so, speak out frankly — and w r e can soon ascertain her husband: “ and I am realy sorry for you. 
wdio will get worst off in the conflict of open Ah ! you may look astonished — but 1 am sorry: 
warfare,” lie added, with a diabolical significaney because a handsome woman like you must fee) 
in his looks. this unpleasant position. "Well, then, shall we 

“ Let us be at peace, then, for Mod’s sake !’’ go abroad once more ?” . . . 

exclaimed the unhappy woman, recoiling in “ Yes — I should prefer it, ” was the lmme- 
horror from the deep meaning expressed upon diatc response. 

her husband’s features. “But I can’t think of leaving England with 

Thus baffled, defeated, and crushed beneath the money we now' have at our disposal, ’ con- 
the dark menaces conveyed in Bradshaw’s tinued Bradshaw'. . , 

looks and words, the afflicted lady took refuge “ You have plenty,” exclaimed his wife : at 
in silence and resigned herself to endure for least you ought to have.” 

the present all the tyranny and cruelty “ Well, I have got sixteen or seventeen hun- 
of which he might choose to make her dred pounds,” said Bradshaw'. “ But I must 
the victim. For not even her great beauty make it up three thousand — or else 1 w'on’t move 
— the extraordinary seductiveness other per- an inch till I do.” # 

sonal attractions— her musical voice and her “ And how' do you propose to raise the diner- 
imploring looks, had any influence to move once?’ asked his wife. “I see that you have 
the stony heart of that dreadful man. Again, some plan in your head — and you may as well 
however, did the resolve spring up in her mind explain it without farther circumlocution.’ 
to seek the first opportunity of emancipating “ But if you can assist me in it, w’ill you do 
herself from this wretched thraldom : and again so ?” inquired Bradshaw'. “Come — say yes— be 
did she feel that the hatred, which had already a good girl — and 1 take heaven to witness that 


make it up three thousand— or eise x w on wuuvc 
an inch till I do.” 

“ And how do you propose to raise the differ- 
ence ? ’ nsked his wife. “ I see that you have 


supplanted her love, was fast verging towards 
a longing for revenge. 

So soon as she had prepared the breakfast, 
Bradshaw placed a cup of tea, some bread, 
butter, and cold meat, upon a small tray, 
which he carried up to Mr. Jones’s chamber. 
During his temporary absence from the par- 
lour, old Mrs. Underaown entered to bring a 
disli of broiled ham ; and she inquired whether 


I will never quarrel w'ith you again, unless you 
provoke me first.” 

“ llow often have you said the same thing !’ 
observed Mrs. Bradshaw, with another deep 
sigh. “ But no matter ! Tell me what' project 
you have now in your mind — and 1 will give 
you my answer at once.” 

“You can get a thousand guineas if you like,” 
said her husband, significantly, “ before you are 


anybody had arrived at the Manor during the twenty-four hours older.” 

1 nirrlW. ra tIqIi a w fw va sAtnn nvnlnnn. J 


night. Mrs. Bradshaw' gave some explana- 
tions to allay the old woman’s curiosity ; and 
soon after the latter had retired, Bradshaw 
came back to the parlour, where he sate down 
to eat his breakfast. 

For some time a profound silence was 
maintained between the husband and the wife : 
but at last, so soon as the former lmd eaten 
and drunk as much as he cared for, he pushed 
jiway his plate, exclaiming, “ Well, a plentiful 
jnieal puts a person in a good humour, notwith- 
standing all things.” 

1 His wife, who thoroughly understood her 


“ And in what manner ?' she demanded, the 
blood instantaneously gushing to her coun- 
tenance, and not only mantling to her forehead, 
but also descending to her neck and bosom which 
the morning wrapper, negligently thrown on, 
revealed in all the luxuriance of its voluptuous 
fulness. 

“ You already seem amazed,” observed Brad- 
shaw, as lie perceived that tell-tale glow. “ But 
w'hat on earth should you be. vexed for l Y ou 
gave yourself up to a certain individual for love 
— you did the same to another in order to pro- 


husband’s character, saw' that this observation cure that document for me. — and you may as 
was the prelude towards the revelation of some well do it once more, to a third person who will 
new scheme or design on his part: and she give you gold.” . . 

then recalled to recollection the remark he had “And this, then,” said the lady, the blush 
made, when they were aroused at two in the deepening upon her cheeks, her' brow, and her 
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neck, “ is the scheme which you have devised to 
augment the amount at present in your hands /” 

" I don’t know any other way of procuring 
funds just at this moment,” returned Bradshaw, 
; curtly : “ unless I go out upon the highway— or 
else rob a church,” he added, with a brutal 
chuckle. 

And pray, sir," inquired the lady, still with 
an unnatural calmness, “how do you propose to 
replenish your purse when this amount has dis- 
appeared ? Is it your intention always to live 
henceforth by the prostitution of your wife ?” 

“ By .Tove ! it was not I who first made you 
go astray,” exclaimed Bradshaw, hotly : “ and 
since yon did it for your own amusement, you 
ought not to be so squeamish when it is for our 
mutual profit. In plain terms," he continued, 
perceiving that the storm was about to burst, 
and hastening to anticipate its violence by get- 
ting up a counter-tempest on his own part, — 
“ in plain terms, I. ask you to do me this favour 
—it is the last time I will ever think of such a 
thing — and your compliance shall be the condi- 
tion of eternal peace between us. If you refuse, 
then war — war to the knife — and I shall open 
the campaign by digging up the corpse ’’ 

“ Hush !— silence!— enough 1” ejaculated Mrs. 
Bradshaw, hystericall}' : then covering her face 
with her hands, she. threw herself back in the 
chair and remained for upwards of a minute 
buried in profound reflection. 

But her husband had no pity — no remorse — 
on shame : no — not even when his look rested 
upon those fair white hands, with their long 
tapering fingers and their rosy pellucid nails — 
nor when he thought of the ravishing beauty of 
that face which those delicate hands now con- 
cealed — nor when his eyes wandered slowly over 
the fine proportions of that form whose luxuri- 
ant contours the negligent wrapper not only 
developed but partially exposed — nor when he 
beheld the exquisitely shaped foot that rested 
upon the ottoman, and the well-turned ankle 
which the drapery, slightly drawn up by his 
wife’s attitude, left revealed. Her beauty moved 
him not : he was sated with it — and all he 
thought of, was how to render it a marketable 
commodity. Oh ! the villany — the atrocity — the 
infamy of that man 1 

Slowly, at the expiration of a minute, did Mrs. 
Bradshaw remove her hands from her coun- 
tenance : and now the colour had all fled from 
her cheeks — and her face was as pale as marble. 

“ How came you to hear of anything in the 
form of what you have proposed to me she in- 
quired, in a low deep voice. ‘ 

. “ I will be. candid with you, ” returned.Brad- 
shaw : and he circumstantially related all the 
particulars of his interview with Mrs. Hale on 
the Saturday evening — embellishing his nar- 
rative so far, however, by drawing upon his 
fancy for a most flattering description ‘of the 
gentleman by whom Mrs. Gale was employed, 
and whom he represented to be young, hand- 
some as Apollo, rich as Crcesus, and generous 
* 


as Timon ere this famous personage became a 
man-hater. Knowing full well the fervid tem- 
perament and sensual disposition of his wife, 
Bradshaw artfully drew a powerful description 
of the personal graces of the unknown gentle- 
man — assuring her that Mrs. Gale had furnish- 
ed him with all these particulars. 

Mi's. Bradshaw listened attentively : but she 
was too profoundly unhappy for her imagina- 
tion to be excited by this appeal to her volup- 
tuous passions. She listened, however — and 
with an increasing interest too : for the thought 
grew stronger and stronger in her mind that 
if this gentleman were so liberal in disposition, 
so fascinating in manners, so engaging in per- 
son, and so fortunate in his pecuniary circum- 
stances, it would be far better to become his 
loved and cherished mistress than drag on a 
life of wretchedness, suffering, and constant 
tribulation as the consort of Bradshaw. She 
pictured to herself the possibility of playing 
olf the artillery of her fascinations and the 
witehery- of her seductiveness in such a manner 
as to enthral the heart of this young and 
susceptible unknown ; and she calculated that 
if she did thus succeed in her aim, a pension 
would readily compensate Mr. Bradshaw for 
her loss ! 

All these things did she revolve in her mind 
as her husband proceeded with his glowing 
description of the unknown gentleman : - and 
when he had concluded, she said in a low voice, 
and ith an appearance as if it cost her an 
immense effort to give her consent. “ Be it as 
you desire: I will keep the appointment you 
have made for me !” 

Bradshaw was delighted — and, with the dis- 
gustingly sycophantic coaxing and wheedling 
of such a disposition as his, he lavished the 
kindest expressions and the most tender pro- 
mises upon his wife. But she paid little re- 
gard to him — and remained absorbed in her 
own reflections. 

The day passed, Bradshaw keeping in-doors 
and spending some of the time with his friend 
Mr. Jones, who kept entirely. to his chamber. 
When dinner was served in the parlour, Brad- 
shaw took him up a tray as he had done in the 
morning with the breakfast : and the same at- 
tention was repeated at tea-time. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw made no farther allusion to Mr. Jones : 
her thoughts were intent upon her hoped-for 
emancipation from her husband’s tyranny ; — 
and being sanguine in carrying out her views, , 
she ceased to trouble herself about his affairs. 

At length the hour drew near for the ap- 
pointment with Mrs. Gale ; Mrs. Bradshaw, 
repairing to her chamber, took the utmost 
pains with her toilette. She was resolved to. 
render herself as enchanting — as fascinating — 
as seductive as possible : she accordingly ar- 
ranged her hair in the most becoming style, 
and choose a dress which displayed her charms 
to the greatest advantage. Although deriving 
i but little succour from old Mrs. Underdown, 
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who attended as her tire-woman, she managed 
to get through the details of this elabo- 
rate "toilette with complete success: and the 
parting look which she threw at herself in the 
mirror, brought a smile of triumph to • her 
charming lips. 

Having put on a cloak and bonnet, she des- 
cended to the parlour, where her husband was 
anxiously awaiting her. In order to flatter 
and put her into as good a humour as possible, 
he passed some high encomia upon her beauty 
—that beauty the enjoyment of which he was 
about to sell to another 1 

Issuing forth from the Manor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradshaw proceeded along the lane, till they 
reached the spot where a hackney-coach was 
already waiting. Mrs. Gale was inside : but 
she descended, ostensibly for the purpose of pay- 
ing all possible civility to the lady, but in rea- 
lity to catch a glimpse of her countenence by the 
moon-light. Mrs. Bradshaw instantaneouly di- 
vined her intention, and threw back her veil. 
An ejaculation of joy burst from the woman’s 
lips : and this expression of unfeigned satis- 
faction on her part struck deep into the lady’s 
soul as a presage of success in the design which 
she had formed with regard to the gentleman 
she was about to meet. 

“ Mind and tell her that he is young and hand- 
some— and leave the rest to chance,” were the 
words which Bradshaw hurriedly whispered in 
Mrs. Gale’s ears, as his wife ascended the steps 
of the vehicle. 

The woman gave a nod of intelligence, and 
put a purse into the hand of Bradshaw, who 
felt by the touch that it contained notes and 
gold. ‘ Mrs. Gale then beckoned him away : 
and when he was a little distance up the lane 
she entered the vehicle, which immediately 
drove away. 

Some time elapsed before Mrs. Bradshaw, 
could induce herself to open a conversation with 
the procuress seated by her side, and for whom 
she entertained an instinctive loathing : but at 
length she did volunteer some remark and, 
the discourse being fairly entered upon, she 
put some questions relative to the gentleman 
she was about to meet. Mrs. Gale launched 
out into the most fervid eulogiums upon his 
elegant manners, his liberal disposition, and 
and his handsome appearance : and she also ex- 
patiated upon his wealth and possessions. The 
subject of his age was not mentioned : but Mrs. 
Gale, when pressed relative to his name, posi- 
tively declared that she was not at liberty to 
mention it. She, however, observed that he 
was unmarried, and volunteered a hint that no 
doubt the laejy (for she affected not to know it 
was Mrs. Bradshaw herself) might establish a 
close intimacy with him if she should feel ,so 
inclined. This remark was not lost upon the 
frail fair one, who received it as another har- 
binger of success in the design which she had 
formed. , 

It was about half-past nine when the hack- 


ney-coach stopped at Mrs. Gale’s house in Soho 
Square. Mrs. Bradshaw drew her veil, and 
was immediately conducted by the woman into 
a handsomely-furnished chamber, where she 
laid aside her bonnet and cloak, and arranged 
her hair. Mrs. Gale, who was now able to con- 
template her by a luht more powerful than 
that of the moon was perfectly astonished by 
her extreme beauty, and became lavish in her 
adulatory remarks. In fine, everything ap- 
peared to promise Mrs. Bradshaw a triumphant 
success ; and, feeding as if she were already 
emancipated from the tyranny of her husband, 
she grew radiant with smiles and literally 
beaming with the transcendeut light of her 
loveliness. 

Mrs. Gale conducted her from the chamber, 
across the landing outside : and, throwing open 
the door of a splendid apartment opposite, 
requested her to enter. Mrs. Bradshaw accord- 
ingly advanced into the room — tho door closed 
behind her — and an ejaculation of horror burst 
from her lips as she found herself in the pres- 
ence of the Marquis of Leveson. 
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“ Eiinkstina 1” exclaimed the Marquis, stagger- 
ing as if suddenly struck by a hammer: “in 
the name of heaven what brings you hither ? 
Oh 1 1 dare not— dare not think for a moment 
and yet, my God ! it must be so !” 

The nobleman sank upon a seat — covered his 
face with his hands — and wept like a child. 
The whole truth was revealed to him all in a 
moment : it was his niece who had played the 
meretricious part with the Prince of Wales— 
his niece who was the heroine of the mystic 
adventure at Ueechey Manor on the preceding 
Monday night— his niece who had deposited 
the pocket-book in the vase at his mansion on 
the memorable Wednesday! And now also it 
was his niece — his own beautiful, loved niece — 
the only being in the world that lie really cared 
for — who had consented to sell her charms for 
gold, and who had come thither expecting to 
be received in the embrace of a paramour 1 
Vile, prolligate, and unprincipled as the Marquis 
of Leveson was, all these circumtsaces fell upon 
him with crushing and overwhelming force — ; 
striking him as it were blow upon blow, as 
every detail in the train of incidents developed 
itself in hurried succession to his understand- 
ing. 

And Ernestina— the wretched, guilty, shame- 
stricken Ernestina, — Oh ! never did Indian 
scalping knife — never did the torture of rack 
or slow fire, inflict such excruciating anguisn 
as that which she now endured as she threw 
herself upon her knees at her uncle’s feet, and 
burst , into a flood of the bitterest weeping. 
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And, Alt l if scalding tears could furrow the 
cheeks atid sear the flesh, all her beauty would 
have been annihilated in a moment by those 
torrents tint now mined hot as .molten lead 
from the eyes which they almost blinded : never 
did that stiperb dnsoin heave, and fall so rapidly 
in the transports of hive, ns it now did in the 
tortures of immitigable nuguisli ! 

For pome minutes did the Marquis of Loveson 
anil L'tdv Ernestina Dysart thus give way to 
their aflliutions : hut when the violence of their 
feelings had partially subsided, they looked 
each other in the face with an exceeding mourn- 
fulness and a profound humiliation. 

“This is no place for us to linger- in, Ernes- 
tina, " exclaimed the nobleman, suddenly re- 
membering where they were: and starting up, 
lie said, “ Dry your tears— assume as composed 
a look as you can — and let not the woman of 
the house suspect tliatanything is amiss.” 

He then rang the bell; and Airs. Gale herself 
answered the summons. 

“ Send for a hackney-coach,” said the Mar- 
quis : “ tliis lady wiU accompany me home.” 

Mrs. (tale withdrew, but shortly returned 
bringing in Ernestina’s bonnet and cloak : she 
also announced that the vehicle was in atten- 
dance. The Marquis then gave Ernestina liis 
arm ; and they departed together, leaving the 
procuress to wonder at the suddenness with 
which, ns she supposed, the nobleman must 
have revealed his name and rank to the *ni 
diw.itr. Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Not a word was spoken by either the uncle 
or the niece ns they proceeded in the hackney- 
coach to Albemarle Street— a distance occupy- 
ing nhouln quarter of an hour. They both felt 
embarrassed in each other's company, — Ernesti- 
na, because she understood full well that her 
uncle must have guessed almost everything 
which she could have wished concealed from 
him— aud the Marquis, because his character 
as a voluptuary was now completely unveiled to 
bis niece. 

tin reaching Albemarle .Street, he at once 
conducted her into the Crimson Drawing Room; 
and bidding her take off her bonnet and cloak, 
lm said, “Ernestina, we must now have a long 
and serious conversation together. ’ 

The lady sate down— averted her head — and 
wiped away the tears which again trickled 
down her cheeks. The Marquis allowed her 
to weep for a short while, knowing that those 
team would relieve her surcharged bosmn : 
then placing himself near her, he took her 
hand and pressed it in token of forgivensa. 

“ I can already divine much— too muck— of 
vour unhappy history, Ernestina, “ lie said, in 
a tone that was low and trembling : “ aud if I 
now a 4; you to enter into the fullest and com- 
pletes! explanations, it is not— you know it 
cannot he— with a view to give you unneces- 
sary pain — biit to see how far and in what 
wav I can assist you. For that your husband 
i is even ten thousand times a greater villain 


: than I had ever suspected, is quite apparent — 
and I must release you from the (lmbolieal 
tvranny which he has doubtless exercised over 
you.” 

“What explanations do you wish me to 
give, uncle Y' cried Lady Ernestina -Dysart, 
with a frenzied look. “ You behold before you 
the most wretched — the most- miserable— the 
most guilty of women ! O my God 1 why does 
not the earth open and swallow me up ?— why 
am I living to endure this ineffable shame— 
this fearful degradation 7" 

And she wrung her hands bitterly. 

“ You must compose and tranquillise your- 
self, Ernestina, *' said the Marquis, in a tone of 
gentle entreaty. “This is. an hour of shame 
and degradation for us both. Oh ! in what a 
place did we meet ere now ! — and what a 
spectacle for our mutual contemplation 1 
Think not, Ernestina, that I am disposed to 
blame you, however deep j*our guilt — how- 
ever flagrant your frailty ! lam not unmind- 
ful of the dnmning, humiliating, circumstance 
that it was my own artifice which enticed you 
to tlint house of infamy - though God knows 
how little I suspected whom 1 was destined 
to meet there !" 

“ But yon are a man, my dear uncle,” said 
Ernestina, sobbing bitterly': “and it is the 
privilege of your sex to do things without dis- 
honour, which plunge poor unhappy women 
into shame and infamy.” 

“ We will not conjure up reflections which 
cau only tend to embitter our present anguish 
all the more acutely,' 1 observed the Marquis 
of Leveson, in a voice of gentle -remons- 
trance. “ Rather let us attempt the task of 
mutual consolation : and 1 have already 
assursd you that I am not prepared to blame 
my niece, if she will deal candidly and openly 
with her uncle.” " i 

“I will— I will, * exclaimed Ernestina, snatch- j 
ing up liis hand and kissing it. “But I can 
enter upon no detailed explanations at present,” 
she continued in a hurried manner. “You 
must put what questions you will to me— and 
I promise to answer them candidly." 

“ Be it so, Ernestina,” said the nobleman : 
then after a brief pause, and with extreme-em- 
barrassment of manner,- for lie could not hut 
feel how delicate the topic was, - he observed, 
“ Your husband forced you to abandon yourself 
to the Prince Regent ?” 

“lie did," was the reply, accompanied by 
blushing checks and downcast looks. “Oh 1 
you cannot conceive, my dear uncle, the cruel- 
ty — the tyranny — the base and cowardly treat- 
ment, which I have endured nt tiie hands of 
that man ! lie has threatened to murder me — 
and I am confldent that lie is capable of put- 
ting his dreadful menace into execution' when 
giving way to those fits of frantic rage arid 
furious passion which seize upon him if thwart- 
ed or contradicted. It was positively to rave 
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my life that I consented to that supreme de- 
gradation ! ” 

“ And the nature of the document to which 
his Royal Highness affixed Jiis signature ?” said 
the Marquis of Leveson, inquiringly, as he 
gazed with profound compassion upon his afflict- 
ed niece. 

“ You are aware, my dear uncle," explained 
Ernestina, “ that at the beginning of June my 
wretched husband killed the Honourable 
George Sefton in a duel fought across the din- 
ner-table at Lord Herbert’s ; and you have of 
course seen bj r the newspapers that there was 
something unfair in the proceedings of this 
duel on .Dysart’s part. In fact, if he were 
upon his trial, there is every probability that 
he would be found guilty of Murder, or at all 
events of Manslaughter — and even in the latter 
case his punishment would be severe. Now, 
although he fled to the Continent from the im- 
mediate presence of the appalling danger, it 
does not suit his purposes to shut himself en- 
tirely out of England : and he consequently de- 
vised a scheme for neutralising the effects of 
that ordeal through which an arrest, a trial, and 
a condemation would compel him sooner or 
later to pass. His project shows a fertility of 
invention as remarkable as his wickedness in 
executing it is infamous beyond all shame and 
loathsome beyond all abhorrence. In a few 
words, his object was so to combine and ar- 
range his proceedings, that by making me the 
instrument and the tool of his purposes, he 
might obtain from the Prince Regent a paper 
that would ensure him a full pardon, whatever 
sentence should be eventually passed upon him 
by a tribunal of justice.” 

“Ah! I comprehend,” exclaimed the Mar- 
quis. “ What wondrous duplicity ! — what an 
extraordinary proceeding ! But tell me the 
actual contents of that document.’’ 

“They are to the effect that inasmuch as he, 
Paul. Dysart, had discovered the existence of 
a criminal correspondence between his wife 
and the Prince Regent, he consented to hold 
his peace, abstain from any law-proceedings, 
and even award his forgiveness, on condition 
that the Prince Regent made acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt in that document and 
also promised on his royal word to grant 
a free pai'don to the said Paul Dysart, 
whatever sentence might be passed upon him by 
any tribunal on account of the duel with the 
Honourable George Sefton.” 

_ Such was the explanation given of the myste- 
rious document by Lady Ernestina Dysart ; and 
it TOis delivered in a low, tremulous voice, with < 
much hesitation, and with deep blushes. < 

“ And now tell me,” said the Marquis of Leve- I 
son, “ why the place into which his Royal High- 1 
ness and myself were shown, was hung with 1 

black cloth ” . a 

“ Oh ! that mystery is soon explained,” cried 
Ernestina, gladly passing from the immediate i 
{ and positive topic, of her own shame and guilt, c 


;- “ About a year ago General Boechoy’B wife died' 
at the Manor— and the funeral was conducted 
h with the utmost pomp and ceremony. The hall 
d and the staircase were hung with black cloth ; 
e and the mourning drapery was subsequently 
i- put aside in a closet. When Dysart and myself 
arrived at the Manor the other day, we found 
3 this drapery; and my husband immediately re- 
s’' solved to have it hung up again for the proceed- 
e ings of last Monday night. His object ia doing 

- this was twofold. In the first place, it would so 
f disguise the interior of the house as to prevent 
s any future recognition of the scene where those 
s proceedings were to be enacted, supposing that 
2 his Royal Highness should endeavour to find 

out by means of spies the exact dwelling to 
which he was taken : and in the second place, 
i' Dysart conceived that it would enhance the 
, mystery of the whole affair ; and produce a 

- greater effect upon the mind of the Prince, so 
b that no circumstance should be wanting to work 

- upon his terrors on the one hand, while the task 
of subsequently playing upon his imagination 
was left to me. But you must understand, my 
dear uncle, it never was anticipated that you 
would be the Prince’s companion on that occa- 
sion : nor was I made aware that such was the 
the fact until afterwards. You may conceive 
how horrified were my feelings then , on learn- 

• ing not only that you had been made a victim of 
an outrage which must have filled you with 
alarm, but that Dysart himself had plundered 
you of your property and compelled you to sur- 
render up your pocket-book for the purpose 'of 
subsequent ransom." 

“.Poor Ernestina 1” exclaimed the nobleman. 

“ Little did I imagine that your graceless hus- 
band was the chief of that gang of desperadoes. 
But as I had never previously spoken to Dysart 
in iny life, I of course did not recognise his 
voice on that occasion. Then the next step, I 
suppose, was to compel you to visit me on the 
ensuing Wednesday— last Wednesday— to ob- 
tain the ransorn-money for the pocket-book ?" 

“ My husband menaced me in the most terri- 
ble manner," replied'Ernestina, “and compelled 
me to do his will in that respect. He aired not 
how I conducted the delicate transaction -so 
long as I succeeded in accomplishing it ; and 
you may imagine the extent of my joy and 
gratitude when the appeal which I made to yoiir 
bounty in this room was met by the gift of the 
very sum that I was bound to take back to 
my unprincipled husband. During your ■ 
temporary absence from -the apartment, 1 
thrust the pocket-book into that vase, ” she 
continued, indicating the ornament with her 
delicate hand : “ but had you proffered me less 
I than the two thousand guineas which I was 
necessitated to take back to Dysart, I should 
have besought you to present me with that 
amount. ” 

“ How strangely is all the mystery unravell- 
ing itself ! ’ cried the nobleman. “You cannot 
conceive ray astonishment on discovering the 
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pocket-book in that vase I Not for an instant 
did niv suspicions settle upon you, Ernestina. 
Would' to God that I had never been told 
otherwise, but the affair had remained enve- 
loped in nij’stery !” 

“Ah! now you hate— despise— and abhor 
me \” exclaimed Ernestina, bursting into tears. 
“Oh ! I am miserable — miserable 1” 

“Console yourself, my darling niecel” cried 
Lord Leveson, more affected than he had been 
for many, many years. “Had I done my duty 
towards you — had I compelled you to leave 
that villain Dysart and return home to me — all 
this would not have happened !’’ 

“You have no cause for self-reproach, my 
dear uncle,” said Lady Ernestina Dysart, wip- 
ing her eyes. “ You have more than once 
besought me to leave him — you have a hundred 
times assured me that your dwelling was always 
my home whenever I might choose to make 
it so ! But I have been infatuated with that 

man : and moreover ” 

But she suddenly checked herself and stop- 
ped short in confusion and embarrassment, as 
she felt that her recollections were hurrying 
her upon most delicate ground. 

“Ah! you have some other secret which is 
as yet unexplained, Ernestia !” cried the mar- 
quis, gazing intently upon her. “ Tell me what 
is passing in your mind : tell also how it is 
that Dysart lias obtained such an extraordina- 
ry empire over you as to be able to push you 
onward into such courses as those which you 
have already detailed ! Mere threats and men- 
aces alone could not wield so despotic an influ- 
ence over a mind so powerful as your’s. Be- 
sides, you have long ceased to love Dysart — I 
know you have ! It is impossible that you cou'd 
continue a victim to that infatuation which 
first made you fling yourself away upon such 
a man. His treatment of you — his unprinci- 
pled character — his dissipated habits — and then 
that duel which almost stamped him as a mur- 
derer, must have crushed your affections and 
turned your love into loathing. There must 
consequently be . some other cause for that 
ower which he exercises over you ? Come — 
e explicit, Ernestina ; it is necessary that I 
should learn every circumstance, even the 
slightest, of that position in which you are 
placed — or else how shall I be able to extricate 
you completely from the toils in which Dysart 
has enmeshed you ?” 

“ Every • fresh explanation which I am now 
called ' upon to give," said Ernestina, her 
countenance 'once more becoming scarlet, “ is 
only an addition to the tale of my own infamy. 
Know, then,” she continued, in a voice that 
was scarcely audible, and with downcast looks, 
“that I loved another — I. was criminal — and 

my husband detected me ” 

“ Enough, Ernestina !” ejaculated the mar- 
quis “ I comprehend it all now !” . 

But he did not , however, understand the 
whole truth of the dreadful affair to which his 


niece alluded: nor had she the courage to en- 
lighten him fully on that head by an unreserv- 
ed confession of the bath-room scene and itn 
shocking results. 

“ The quarrel which took, place between my- 
self and my brother Algernon upwards of a 
year ago,” she continued, “ was caused by Ms 
i discovery of my frailty. Yes — he beheld me 
one day walking with the object of my unlaw- 
ful love — he observed our tender embraces — 
and he subsequently remonstrated with me 
upon the impropriety of my conduct. Hence 
our dispute — hence that fatal alienation of 
even the affections of my own brother from 
me 1” 

“We will not speak of Am, Ernestina,” said 
the Marquis, emphatically. “ Let us now talk 
only of yourself. Can you and mil you leave 
your husband ?” 

“ But how am I to ensure myself against his 
persecutions in future ?” asked the lady*. “ If 
I leave him abruptly, without mutual con 
sent ” 

“ Are there any terms upon which he will 
consent ?” inquired the the nobleman. 

“ You are acquainted with his character, my 
dear uncle ” 

“I comprehend you, Ernestina. Money — 
money — everything maj’ be done with him by 
means of money. Tell him, then, that I will 
allow’ him a thousand a-year, on condition that 
he consents to a separation from you and that 
he retires to the Continent, where his income 
shall alone be payable.” 

“ I will do so, my dear uncle,” said Ernesti- 
na : “ and no words can convey to you the deep 
sense of gratitude which I experience for this 
kindness on your part. To-morrow or next 
day .1 will come to you again and report Dy- 
sart’s answer.” 

Ernestina then embraced Lord Leveson and 
took her departure, deeply affected with the 
interview. 


CHAPTER XLY. 

THE H USB AX'D AXD "WIFE# 

It was one o’clock in the morning when Er- 
nestina arrived in a hackney-coach at- Beechey 
Manor. Her husband had been sitting up car- 
ousing with his alleged friend Mr. Jones, al- 
though he was not thus waiting in expectation 
of his wife’s return : on the contrary, he was 
much surprised on hearing her double knock 
at the front door. He answered the summons 
himself, Mr. and Mrs, IJnderdown having 
long previously retired to rest : and the mo- 
ment Ernestina entered the hall, he said in a 
tone of greedy anxiety, “Well, is it all right ?” 

“ Wretch !” muttered Ernestina, as she 
flung upon him a look of mingled scorn and 
hatred: and she immediately observed by his I 
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flushed countenance and the unsteady manner 
in which he held the candle, that he had been 
drinking deeply. 

“ What was that you said,’’ he demanded 
brutally, uncertain whether he had heard 
aright. 

She gave him no response : but snatching 
the light from his hand, proceeded into the 
dinning-room, where she filled a tumbler with 
water, which she drank at a draught. 

“ Now r , then,” said Dysart — for we need no 
longer style him by his assumed name of 

Bradshaw, “ perhaps you will condescend 

to give me some account of your proceedings : 
unless you like to defer it until to-morrow 
morning ” 

“ As well now r as at any other time,” she ex- 
claimed, with a demonstration of spirit so 
marked and unmistakable that her husband pre- 
pared himself for a scene. 

“ Well — and do you intend to pick a quarrel 
with me?” lie demanded, fiercely. 

“ I care not whether I quarrel with you, or 
not,” she replied. “ You see before you a des- 
perate woman ” 

“Then I’ll very soon knock your desperation 
out of you,” exclaimed Dysart, staggering for- 
ward with clenched fist and upraised arm to 
strike her. 

“ Beware 1” she cried, snatching up a knife 
from the table on which the supper-things still 
remained : then, stepping back, but brandish- 
ing the weapon, while her countenance was pale 
with rage, she said in a hoarse tone, “ Dare to 
strike me, wretch, and I will plunge this knife 
into your heart — although I were to mount the 
scaffold to-morrow morning for the murder !” 

“What the devil ails the woman ?” exclaimed 
Dysart, shrinking back in terror : then, throw- 
ing himself upon a son t., he said, “ I am pre- 
pared to listen to anything you may have to tell 
me.” 

“ You are doubtless anxiously expecting me 
to place the other five hundred guineas in your 
hand,” she observed, with a fierce bitterness in 
her tone and an implacable hatred in her 
looks: “but you will be disappointed— for I 
have returned without them.” 

“Then have you not seen the gentleman?” 
demanded Dysart. 

“ I have,” she responded coldly. 

“ And did he cheat you ?— or did you play the 
prude at the last moment ?” inquired her hus- 
band, half starting from his chair, but sinking 
back into it the next instant as he saw" that his 
wife was really nerved with an unusual spirit. 

“ The person whom I encountered in Soho 
Square,” she said, still with that same freezing 
bitterness of voice, “ was my own uncle, the 
Marquis of Leveson.” 

“By Jove! this is unfortunate,” exclaimed 
Dysart, startled and almost astounded by the 
intelligence. “ But of course j'ou made some 
excuse — you declared it was all a mistake ” 

“ 1 did no such thing,” interrupted Ernestina. 


“ lie took me home with him— and we had a 
long and serious conversation together. The 
result was that he is prepared to make you, 
through me, a certain proposition ” , 

“ What is it?” demanded Dysart, abruptly. 

“ 1-Ie will allow you a thousand guineas a- 
yearon condition that you retire to the Contin- 
ent, where the revenue thus afford d by his 
bounty can alone he received by you — and as 
Ernestina thus spoke, she fixed her .eyes ur>pn 
lior husband with an expression which told him 
as eloquently as such speaking orbs could do, 
that her own mind was irrevocably made up to 
some settled project. 

“And is there no other condition affixed to 
this splendid proposal on your uncle’s part ?” 
demanded Paul Dysart, who already more than 
suspected what was coming, and who gave 
utterance to those words with a savage irony. 

“ A separation between you and me,” res- 
ponded Ernestina, with icy calmness. 

“ Well, then, I won’t consent to it,” rejoined- 
Dysart, doggedly. “I can’t afford to part 
with you, my dear, on such cheap terms,” he 
added, with a coarse chuckling laugh. 

“ But my resolution is unalterably taken,” 
she said :“ and I tell you once for all that I 
will live with you no longer. I confess that I 
was unfaithful to you— that I learnt to love an- 
other. But even if there had been no provoca- 
tion on your side, my guilt has every extenua- 
tion in the awful punishment it has received. 
There was, however, all possible provocation on 
your part. You know how I once loved you — 
how completely wrapped up in you I was : 
and that fervid affection on my part only re- 
quired to be cherished in order to last until 
the end. But instead of appreciating that 
illimitable love which I bestowed upon you — 
instead of recompensing me by your kindness 
for any sacrifice of fortune and position, wealth 
and comfort which T made in becoming your 
wife — you treated me with cruelty, neglect, and 
indifference. Left for days and days alone — 
deserted by you from morning to night — was 
it singular that I yielded to temptation ? You 
were not nigh to cheer me — to give me that 
moral strength which ever arises from a love 
that is reciprocated by its object : but you left 
me to solitude and loneliness — or else to the 
influence of that temptation. Ah 1 I can as- 
sure you that the siege which I sustained was 
long — my better feelings triumphed for months 
and months, — until in a moment when some 
flagrant neglect or downright cruelty on your 
part had left me weaker in mind than ever I 
was before — in that fatal moment, I say, did I 
succumb. But my punishment has been dread- 
ful — dreadful : and now I am resolved to en- 
dure your despotism no longer.” 

“ I have listened to this long speech,” said 
Dysart, who was at first overawed and even 
dismayed by' the terrible earnestness of his 
wife’s 'tone, manner, and language, — “ I have 
listened to this long speech with as much at- 
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tent-ion aud patience as a juryman to an Old 
Bailey pleader : but I have nothing to say in 
answer to it. All I want you to understand 
is that I don’t’ mean to part with you for a 
paltry thousand a-year. You are my wife — 
and if you leave me, I will ferret you out and 
bring you back. If you dare to take refuge 
in your uncle’s house, I’ll penetrate into its 
innermost recesses and drag you out. So 
there is my decision — and I’ll write the same 
to the old fellow*the first thing aftei break- 


fast in the morning. Now, then, let us go 
up to bed.” 

“Never again, Dysart,” said Ernestina, em- 
phatically, “ shall you and I press the same 
couch. The incidents of the last few hours 
have made such an impression upon my mind, 
that I am resolved to leave you — I am deter- 
mined to separate from you.” 

“You are mad!” ejacluated D3 r sart, furious- 
ly, as he started from his seat. “Dare to 
thwart me — and I’ll dig up the dead body of 
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vour paramour and bring it into this very 
house to scare and horrify you into submission.” 

“ Your menaces are vain and useless,” said 
Ernestina : but her countenance grew ashy 
pale and her whole form trembled visibly be- 
neath the blighting influence of that awful 
threat which had smitten her like a pestilence. 
«*T We ll’ v/e shaI1 see ’” exclaimed Dysart. 

Now drop that knife— follow me directly— or 
a death struggle must ensue between us and 
he advanced towards her. 

" Keep oft I” she cried in a frenzied tone : 

I am not the mistress of my actions— I can- 
not control my rage -I am desperate.” 

“Fool -mad woman!” muttered Dysart, re- 
tin ning to his seat. “Now let us reason quiet- 
ly for a few minutes. You gave me a 1mm 
speech just now— and it is but fair that yoS 
should hear one in return. Don’t you think 
that, if you proclaim open war against me and 
get your precious old uncle to back you in if — 
don t you think, I say, that 1 could tell a pretty 
story about you > Now, what are the facts '— 
you appear to have forgotten them. Last J une 
we left hngland very suddenly and went to 
the Continent. On our arrival there we resolve 
to remain abroad some time, Paris beitm so 
much Lo our liking. We send over and dis- 
miss all the servants from our villa at Iflack- 
heafb. A few weeks afterwards, business 
compels me to come secretly over to London : 
and I leave you in Paris. All ! how you wani- 
ca to accompany me !— and when T refused, on 
account of the expense and so on, how earnestly 
enjoined me not to go near the villa in case 
ot being seen and arrested ! Your very iinpor- 
tumty on that point made me suspect some- 
thing— though I did not know what. Well, on 
coming to Loudon, I did go to the villa : and I 
lumuiaged through all your drawers to see if 
there were any letters or papers which you 
were fearful of falling into my hands. But 
instead of any such documentary evidence, I 
found a corpse concealed in the bath— aud what 
wa3 more, a rope-ladder along with it ” 

“ Enough, sir-enough !” said Ernestina, in 
a hoarse voice, and with a dread quivering of 
the limbs. It is useless to prolong the -ore- 
sent scene, so painful to us both.” 

“ More painful to you, I fancy, than to me,” 
observed Pau 1 Dysart, with characteristic bru- 
talitj . Y hat the devil do you mean ? You 
inflict upon me a long tirade of reproaches— you 
sum up all my misdeeds-and 'you will not 
listen to my counterstatement ! But I choose 
to _ recapitulate those incidents,” he added 
rising and placing his back against the door ’ 

tmon „ took , a . ^ and gaze d abstractedly 

gSfc ^ ** WhlGk Was s »l°»ldering in the 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued her hus- 
band, now animated with a fiendish desire to 
torture her as much as possible, and also W 
mg thereby to reduce her to submission, as he 
had done on so many, many previous occasions, ' 


— “ as 1 was saying, I not only found the corpse 
but also the rope-ladder. The features were I 
not so disfigured but that I was able to recog- j 
nise who the deceased was : and the rope-ladder 
told the entire tale plainly enough. Moreover, 
I called to mind your confusion when you met 
me on the' might of our departure from the villa 
— your pretext about the loss of your ring — 
and several other circumstances which made 1 
the whole thing as plain as the sun at noon- 
day. Well, 1 hastened hack to Paris — accused 
.you of your infidelity — and horrified you with I 
an account of the proofs thereof ! Ah ! how 
you humbled yourself then — how you fell at 
my feet — tore your hair — heat your bosom — 
and watered the very floor with your tears ! 
^ os — you understood it all — your paramour 
had been suffocated — perhaps even while you 
were packing up .your boxes on the lid of the 
very bath which became his coffin! , You im- 
plored me to conceal the effects of your fault — 
to hide the damning proof of your guilt. Then 
was it that the idea struck me of rendering 
your charms subservient to my purposes, I 
propounded my plan — you swore in your des- 
pair to do anything or everything if I would 
only consign to the earth that evidence of your 
frailty which was still unburied. I consented 
—but, mistrusting you I vowed that the corpse 
should not he moved until you had performed 
your portion of the compact. To this you were, 
compelled to agree. We came to England— 
and you fulfilled your agreement, playing your 
part admirably with the Prince and obtaining 
the requisite document. Then I forced you to 
visit your uncle and receive the money for the- 
pocket-book. This you did likewise : 'and then 
I allowed the corpse to be interred. Thus far 
we have been of mutual assistance : and now 
we should grant mutual pardon likewise. But 
no such thing. You get a new crotchet into 
your head— and you say that you are deter- 
mined upon a separation. I say that I won t 
have it at the price : and now it remains to he 
seen who will get the be3t off if we go to war 
with each other.” 

Ernestina made no reply— but sate gazing 
abstractedly upon the grate in * which the fire 
was now extinguished. She was motionless : 
her countenance was ghastly pale— and she- 
only held the knife mechanically in her hand, 
without being conscious that she still retained 
it. Dee]) ana unutterable thoughts were con- 
centrated in her mind,— thoughts of her dead 
lover, his many admirable qualities, the graces 
of his person, and the boundless affection which 
he had entertained for her 1 

“ Well, have you nothing to say ?” inquired 
her husband, after a pause of upwards of a 
minute. 

Ernestina started — I’ecollected herself — and 
replied in a cold tone, “Nothing more than the' 
resolve which I have already communicated 
to you. 
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1 “ Then you are decided ?” he said, in a voice 

jhoaise with passion. 

| “Unalterably,” was her answer. “You may 
■ kill me — but while J have life in me I will 
' never consent to remain with - you after this 
night.’’ 

■, “ hut for the rest of this night ” 

I “ We must sta_y beneath the same roof. I 
am ill — exhausted— worn out alike in mind and 
body,” said Eraestinn, in a plaintive voice : 
“ or I would quit the house this moment. 


j Would that I had never come hack to it !” she 
! added, bitterly. 

j “ Well, I consent that we occupy different 
; chambers,” said Dysart, completely puzzled 
jhow to act: “but I warn yon that l shall 
'make yon a prisoner in the house til! you swear 
j the most solemn oath, that you renounce all 
j ideas of leaving me.” 

| “ Let us occupy different chambers, then,” 

observed Ernestinn, repeating his proposal : 
and she felt her courage and her spirits alike 
reviving at the advantage she had already 
gained in the contest with her brutal husband. 

Still retaining the knife in her hand, and 
now clutching it with the consciousness that 
it was a weapon of defence, she took up a 
candle and moved towards the door. Dysart. 
not only made way, but retreated to some 
distance, as if to convince her that, lie would 
not attempt to do her an injury. T . a fact, the 
bully was somewhat cowed and much 
dismayed by the cold desperation of her man- 
ner : the long speech which he had delivered, 
had evidently failed in its intended effect of 
overawing her — and his hope was that the 
morrow would find her in a more plastic hum- 
our and ductile temperament. 

He therefore allowed her to ascend tranquilly 
and unmolested (o the chamber which she se- 
lected for herself : and following her at a dis- 
tance, he locked the door of that room which 
site thus entered. He then retired to his own 
apartment, muttering to himself, “Tier old 
uncle shall either agree to double the proposed 
income— or I will keep her with me, and make 
a market of her charms.” 

With this diabolical reflection uppermost in 
his mind, Paul Dysart went to bed and soon 
fell asleep. 

But in the meantime Ernestina had not 
sought her couch — nor was she making the 
slightest preparation to retire to rest. On the 
contrary, she had thrown herself into an arm- 
chair and was giving way to her reflections. 
The physical and mental exhaustion of which 
she ere now complained, was no longer felt : 
her courage, had revived— she was nerved with 
a desperate energy. The dreadful scene that 
had iu -,1 r.a'-en place between her. husband and 
herself, convinced her that henceforth she must 
either become the slave ot his despotic will, or 
else behold in him an implacable enemy. She 
understood full well the reasons which prevent- 
ed him from agreeing to a separation : and 


she did not choose to allow her uncle’s genero- 
sity to be taxed beyond the amount which he 
himself had volunteered as an adequate pro- 
vision for Dysart. Nor would she consent to 
remain with a man who was lase enough to 
contemplate the barter of her charms for gold. 
In addition to all these powerful motives urging 
her to adopt some resolute and decisive step, 
the feeling of revenge had flamed up in her 
bosom and was already gnawing at her heart’s 
core. 

Her mind was speedily made up. She saw 
a means — one and the only means— of effecting 
her emnnicipation and wreaking her vengeance 
at the same time. The plan was bold — des- 
perate — and fraught with danger to herself, 
inasmuch ns it might, if suspected and seen 
through lw her husband, lead him to adopt a 
counter-vengeance and proclaim the tale, of the 
bath-room and the buried body. But still she 
saw a way of carrying out her purposes, and 
yet inducing Dysart to keep the seal of silence 
upon his lips relative to that appalling tragedy. 
Her resolve was accordingly taken she would 
dare and risk everything for freedom and re- 
venge : 

It was now past two in the morning : but she 
had not the least inclination to sleep. Besides, 
when a desperate and vindictive woman has 
determined upon a particular course of action, 
she does not rest while she should be working 
in the furtherance of her design. Ernestina 
was a prisoner in that chamber : but it was 
important for her to leave it for a short half- 
hour. TTow was this to be done, so that her 
husband should not discover in the morning 
that his precaution of locking the door had 
been vain and futile ? 

Ernestina examined the door carefully. Tt 
had one of those usual bed-room locks which in- 
stead of being inserted in the wood-work 
itself, was screwed on to the door. If she 
had an instrument, she might unscrew that 
lock, and thus free herself. Her eyes 
wandered ' slowly round the room in search 
of what she required : and they settled upon 
the knife which she had brought up with 
her, and which she had laid on the table. Thus 
the same proceeding which had facilitated the 
escape of Louisa Stanley from the Minor Canon’s 
house at Canterbury, was now adopted by Lady 
Ernestina Dysart. to emancipate herself from the 
chamber at Beechey Manor. 

The lock was speedily removed : she opened 
the door — took the light in her hand— and de- 
scended to the dining-room. There she obtained 
writing-materials — sate down— and hastily pen- 
ned the following note : — 

“ To the Chief Magistrate at Bow Street. 

“ Mr. Paul Dysart, who shot the Honour- 
able George Sefto’n at Lord Herbert's house, in 
the month of .Tune last, and against whom a 
verdict of ‘ Wilfvl 'Murder has been return- 
ed by a Cororiei’’s .Tury, is now living at 
Beechey Manor near Wandsworth, under the 
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name of Bradshaw. Great precautions must be 
used in capturing him, as there are several 
avenues of escape from the house ; and he . is 
cunning in the exti'emie. Bv no means let him 
learn how his presence in England has been 
discovered ; and on 'no account let him see this 
letter, which, though anonymous, contains the 
truth." , 

Having folded, sealed, and addressed tne 
letter. Lady Ernestiaa Dysart consulted . her 
watch. It was now three o’clock in the morning : 
and she hesitated whether to take the next step 
immediately, or wait a little. But her mind was 
soon made up ; and having decided on proceed- 
ing in her plain without delay, she quitted the 
dining-room — passed into the back premises of 
the Manor— and entered a small chamber 
where Underdown and his wife slept. 

The old couple were fast asleep in bed: but 
Ernestina awoke them, placing her finger upon 
her lips to enjoin silence. They were naturally 
alarmed at being thus disturbed : Lady Dysart, 
however, hastened to reassure them as to the 
motive of her presence there ; and as they had 
received many kindnesses from her, during the 
short period of her residence at the Manor, they 
were not annoyed at being startled from their 
slumbers. 

“ Yon must do me a very particular favour,” 
she said, when they were thus tranquillised : 
“ and above all things, T conjure you to observe 
a profound secrecy as to all that passes between 
us." 

“You know, ma’am, that we don’t gossip,’’ 
replied Mrs. Underdown. “ No living soul 
has hoard us breathe a syllable about the 
strange affair that took place here t’other 
Monday night— when the place was hung 
with the black cloth and the carriage come 
with all those men ” 

“Well, well — we don’t want a history of all 
that over again,” interrupted old Tom Under- 
down, testily, as he sate up in bed and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“ I was only proving to the lady that we 
don’t bother ourselves about other people’s 
concerns,” exclaimed Mrs. Underdown. “ Iiow- 
somever, I’ll hold my tongue, and let Mrs. Brad- 
shaw tell us what she wishes done. We’re 
both ready to serve you, ma’am, to the best of 
our poor ability.” 

“ I know you are — and 1 thank you, ’ an- 
swered Ernestina. “ What I now require,’ she 
continued, addressing herself to the old man, 
“ is that you get up at once — leave the house by 
the back gate as quietly as possible — and take 
this letter up to London. But you must be 
sure and return by breakfast-time, so that Mr. 
Bradshaw may see you working as usual in the 
garden : for he must on no account have reason 
to suspect, either this morning or afterwards, 
that you undertook such an errand for me." 

“ What o’clock is it, ma’am ?’’ inquired the 
fellow. 


“Just three,” answered Lady Ernestina : 
“ about five minutes past.” 

“ Oh ! there’s plenty of time,” said Under- j 
down. “ Where is the letter to be delivered ?” J 

“ Put it in the letter-box- at the Police Office 
in Bow Street,” replied Ernestina : “ and if 
there be no letter-box, thrust it underneath the 
door.” ' j 

“ The Police Office ?” echoed the old couple, 
in a breath : and they gazed up at Ernestina 
with uneasy looks. 

“ Yes — the Police Office,” she repeated, empha- 
ticaly. “ But fear nothing. Keep your own 
counsel — and all will be well. Besides, you 
have done naught to render you timid or appre- 
hensive ” 

“ No, ma’am— certainly not,” observed Under- 
down. “ But being privy, as one may say, to 
the business of t'other night ” 

“ Not at all,” interrupted Ernestina. “You 
merely assisted in hanging up the black cloth — 
and then 3 r ou remained close in your own room. 
With anything that took place afterwards you 
had no concern. Besids, the object of this letter 
has not the least reference to that affair — 
neither will it transpire in what may follow. 
Do what I tell you— keep your own counsel— 
and here are ten guineas for you.” 

“We shan’t have ears or eyes for anything 
you don't want us to hear or see, ma’am,” said 
old Underdown, his wrinkled.face brightening 
up marvellously at the sight of the gold. _ “So 
now I'll be off’.” 

Ernestina then quitted the chamber occupied 
bv the old couple : and, retracing her way to 
the hall, she was about to ascend the stairs to 
her own room, when the sound of a footstep fell 
upon her ear. 

Heavens ! if it were her husband, he would 
suspect her of some sinister intention — he might 
even murder her in his rage ! The colour tied 
from her cheeks, leaving her pale as death : her 
heart was chilled— it seemed ice at the very 
core ;— and her breath was hushed in awful 
suspense. For a few moments she paused and 
listened : some one was evidently descending 
the stairs stealthily— and the mysterious visitor 
Jones Hashed to her recollection ! Yes— it must 
be he : for assuredly her husband would not 
walk about the house with such studied caution 
and noiselessness. 

Relieved by the thought, Ernestina glided 
into the dining-room— extinguished the light— 
and concealed herself behind the window-cur- 
tains. If it should happen to be Dysart, she 
hoped to be safe in that retreat: and she was 
equalty averse to encounter his friend Jones, 
who would be sure to tell him, when next they 
met, that he had seen his wife wandering about 
at that hour. Thus. Ernestina had a double 
motive for concealing herself in the manner 
described. 

Stealthily did the steps continue to descend 
the stairs— next they ci'ossed the hall — and then 
they approached the dining-room. Ernestina’s 
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suspense was fearful to a degree : an awful con- 
sternation was upon her. That the individual 
was the soidisant Mr. .Tones, she had now no 
longer the slightest doubt. But what could he 
want?— whatmotive had he in creeping about 
the house at such an hour and in such a man- 
ner ? Was plunder his aim ? If so, he would 
murder any one whom he discovered espying his 
actions ! 

Such were the terrible reflections that swept 
through the brain of the terrified lady as she 
stood, rigid, motionless, and cold as a marble 
statue, behind the curtains. The individual 
entered the dining-room : Ernestina’s eyes 
caught the gleam of a light through the heavy 
drapery ; — but she dared not peep forth — the 
blood was curdled in her veins ! 

“ I hope the brandy isn’t locked up, after 
all 1” muttered the individual in an audible 
tone, as he advanced across the room. 

The voice was the same which had answered 
her when she spoke from the window on the 
preceding night : the stealthy intruder was, 
therefore, as she had suspected, none other than 
Mr. .Tones. He was no burglar who had just 
broken into the house : but the guest whom her 
husband had received and lodged at the Manor. 

And that voice — it again sounded familiar to 
her ears ! An irresistible curiosity, rendered 
more poignant b}' a vague but tremendous 
suspicion which had just sprung up in her mind, 
prompted her to peep between the curtains : 
but no pen can describle the awful sensation 
which seized upon her, when she recognised the 
countenance of the man who had dug the grave 
in the garden of the villa at Blackheath ! 


CHAPTER XLYI. 

tuf. r.F.srr.TS of thf, letter. 

A cp.y of horror rose to Ernestina’s lips : but it 
was met — choked-^and stifled, ere it burst 
forth, by a return of that tremendous conster- 
nation which had alreadj’’ seized upon her once 
within the last few minutes. Transfixed to the 
spot where she stood behind the curtain, she 
was again cold — motionless — and rigid as a 
statue : and as a marble statute was she also 
pale 1 

She knew not who the man was — she was 
even ignorant of his name : but there was some- 
thing so fearfully sinister in his looks, that the 
presence of a loathsome reptile in the room 
could not have produced a more powerful effect 
upon her. And then, to think that such a man' 
should be her husband’s guests — perhaps his 
friend, — a man who had dug a grave with 
all the cool unconcern of a matter of 
business, and who had handled and buried 
the corpse of her paramour with a kindred 
indifference, — the idea that such a man 


was an inmate of the house, struck Ernestina 1 
with the direst horror. 

But she remained perfectly still and motion- 
less behind the curtains, while the fellow tried 
the doors of the side-board. They were locked : 
and he gave vent to a fearful imprecation, 
which enhanced Eruestina’s alarm at his des- 
perate character. 

“ Well, this is devilish pleasant,” he mutter- 
ed to himself. . “ Not to be able to sleep a wink 
—and to have nothing to drive away thought 
with. By jingo 1 I’ll break open the doors of 

this cursed side-board Ah ! here are the 

keys, by Satan !” 

And this imprecation, which was uttered with 
a fearful emphasis, struck awfully upon the ear 
of the listening lady behind the curtain. 

Mr. Jones now proceeded to try one key 
?.fter another ; and in a brief space he 
succeeded in opening the wine-cooler of the 
side-board. To his supreme satisfaction he 
found a bottle of liquor ; and having 
assured himself, by the test of a long 
draught, that it was brandy, he expressed his 
delight in audible terms. He then looked up 
the wine-cooler again, and took- his departure 
from the room with the bottle in one hand 
and his candle in the other. 

Ernestina’s breath appeared to return with 
an ease that increased in proportion as the re- 
treating footsteps became less and less audible. : 
and when some minutes had elapsed and the 
house was again quiet, she stole forth from her 
hiding-place. But she had now to descend to 
the kitchen to procure a light for her candle; 
and, having done this, she retraced her way 
cautiously and stealthily to her chamber. 

The task of restoring the lock to its place 
upon the door did not occupj' many minutes ; 
and by the time the work was accomplished, 
she felt so thoroughly worn out and exhausted 
alike in mind and body, that she could scarcely 
undress herself. But at length she laid aside 
her apparel and sought the couch. At first she 
feared that the agitated condition of her 
thoughts and the thousand topics which kept 
them in a dizzy whirl, would prevent her from 
obtaining that slumber which was so neces- 
sary to recruit, her mental and physical ener- 
gies for all that was to happen during the 
day now about to dawn : but nature speedily 
indemnified herself for the fatigues and rending 
anxieties that had been undergone. 

She soon fell asleep, and slept soundly too. 
When she awoke, her watch informed her that 
it was nine o’clock ; and she hastily quitted 
her couch. A glance flung from the window, 
showed her old Underdown working diligently 
in the garden ; — and she felt assured that her 
errand had been accomplished. Perhaps the 
letter was already in the hands of the Chief 
Magistrate ? 

Ernestina felt that she had now a difficult 
part to play — a part that was likewise loath- 
some and revolting to her feelings. For she 
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•was about to manifest the utmost submis- 
sion to her husband — induce him to believe 
that there was a thorough revival of affection 
on her part — coax, wheedle, and caress him — 
aud, in line, adopt all possible means to lull 
him into a false security, with respect to her 
feeliugs and her conduct. 

Scarcely was her morning-toilette completed, 
when Dysart unlocked the door and entered the 
room. The glance which he flung upon his 
wife was followed by a gleam of triumph irrad- 
iating his countenance : for he read mingled 
contrition and submissiveness in her whole 
demeanour. 

“ "Well, Ernestine,” he said, in a mild voice, 
is it to be peace or war?” 

“Peace — by all means, peace,” she exclaimed : 

“ that is, if I did not go Loo far last night to 
render peace impossible (" 

“Since I asked the question, it must have 
been with the view of leaving the decision in 
your hands,” returned Dysart. “I thought 
you would see the folly of a rupture with 
me : — it could answer no good end— because 
our affairs, interests, and secrets are too inti- 
mately blended not to render it prudent for us 
to work in harmony -and in concert. Do you 
regard the matter in the same light ?’’ 

“Precisely,” was the response, delivered with 
much apparent earnestness. “ Besides, after 
all that has occurred I should not in any ease 
desert you so long as my services may at any 
moment be required in your behalf ?” 

“What do you particularly allude to?'* 
asked Dysart. 

“I mean that if circumstances should render 
it necessary to use that document which T ob- 
tained from the Prince Begem ” 

“Of course! the thing would have (o be 
managed delicately and prudently, ” exclaimed 
Dysart. “It could not he entrusted to clumsy 
hands — for my very life mav bo made to de- 
pend upon that paper. ” 

“Think you, then,” said Ernestina. approach- 
ing her husband with tears in her eyes, “ that 
I would leave you in danger and 'difficulty, 
after taking so much trouble to procure that 
document ? No, no : I do not possess a bad 

heart — although my temper may be hasty 

But you should make allowances for my feel- 
ings after such a scene as that which occurred 
last night in Soho Square. To think that I 
should have been thus exposed to Lord Leve- 
son ! Ah ! it was enough to goad me almost to 
madness— or plunge me into despair !” 

“Well, I dare say that 1 was loo hasty and 
severe in judging you, ’ said Dysart. But come 
— we will say no more relative to the past : and 
let us be better friends for the future. ” 

“ Such is my earnest hope, ” answered the 
lady, wiping her eyes. 

They then descended to the breakfast-par- 
lour ; and Ernestina continued to behave with 
the utmost kindness towards her husband. Of 
her own accord she arranged Mr. .Tones's meal 


upon the tray ; although she could scarcely 
repress a visible shudder when she thought of 
the wretch for whom she was thus preparing 
his food, which Dysart hastened to carry up 
to him. 

After breakfast, Ernestina went into the do- 
mestic offices to issue her commands respecting 
the dinner : and she found an opportunity of 
exchanging a few words with Underdown. 

The old man had faithfully executed her 
commission ; and she once more charged him 
and his wife not to betray any uneasiness or 
exhibit any suspicious emotion, should some 
startling occurrence take place during the da}'. 
Having thus again re-assured the old couple, 
Ernestina repaired to the drawing-room, where 
her husband was longing upon a sofa, reading 
a book. 

J t was now nearly, eleven o’clock, and Ernes- 
tina was trembling inwardly with an intense 
anxiety and nervousness. The officer. s of justice 
might be expected every moment ; and so much 
— indeed, everything — depended upon whether 
Dysart should suspect that she had aught to 
do with his arrest. She weighed in her mind 
all the chances for and against this result : her 
imagination was on the rack in reviewing the 
measures she had adopted and the calculations 
she had made. Her better judgment convinced 
her that she was safe and secure ; but her fears 
suggested the contrary. She was like one who 
has committed a crime all traces- of which have 
in reality disappeared, but the discovery of 
which a guilty conscience is ever whispering to 
be imminent. 

When she entered the drawing-room, Dysart 
laid down his book, and began to converse 
upon a variety of indifferent topics. Tie evi- 
dently had determined upon adopting a con- 
ciliatory policy towards his wife : but she did 
not repent of what she had done. In fact, 
the longer she meditated upon the character 
of her husband and the life she had led with 
him, the more she was resolved to emanicipate 
herself from so abhorrent a thraldom, under 
any circumstances. This feeling on her part 
gradually inspired her with the necessary cour- 
age and presence of mind to go through with 
the measures she had initiated ; and sitting 
down to her needle-work, she conversed calm- 
ly, kindly, and submissively with the man 
whom she had determined to send to the 
gibbet. 

It was about mid-day, when old Mrs. Under- 
down entered the drawing-room to say that a 
person who had just arrived from France, with 
letters from (General Beech ey, desired to see 
Mr. Bradshaw. Ernestina dropped her work 
in the sudden confusion which seized upon Dor: 
for she felt convinced that the crisis was now 
at hand. But her emotion passed unobserved 
by her husband ; and she instantaneously re- 
covered her presence of mind. 

Dysart was evidently struck with a suspicion 
that all was not right : but he entertained- not 
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| the remotest idea that Ernestina was plotting , in him the shunt postman ot the preceding 
agaiust him. Friday. 


against bnu. _ Friday. 

“ What sort of a man is he f he inquired “ But are you going to take my husband 
hastily of the old woman. 11 But did you say uwav !" she cried, still'sustaining that artificial 
I was at lit- iue r show of grief which was as successfully as- 

“ I said 1 didn’t know, sir — 1 would see,” she sumed as were the blandishments which in 
answered. “ He seems a respectable-looking that very apartment she had lavished upon the 

person, short aud slight ’’ Prince Itegent 

“ Shall I see him, Ernestina ?" asked Dysart, “ Your ladyship shall see him again before' 
turning uneasily towards his wife, and speak- he goes," answered Larry. “ 1 am in no 

ing to her in the Freneli language, with which hurrv to remove him, if lie behaves as a gentle- 


person, short aud slight ’’ Pi'iuce Regent. 

“ Shull I see him, Ernestina ?" asked Dysart, “ Your ladyship shall see him again before 
turning uneasily towards bis wife, aud speak- lie goes,” answered Larry. “ 1 urn in no 
ing to her in the French language, with which hurry to remove him, if lie behaves as a gentle- 
- they were, both intimately convenient. “ Do man should." 
you not think it is singular that Becchey. should Ernpstina embraced Dysart with affected I 

send over a messenger, instead of writing by enthusiasm, and then hurried from the room, 
the post 1 Because he aud I have iiothiug so Speeding to the bed- chamber, she hastily uu 

; very important between us " locked the desk— took out the document— and 

j “ I really know not how to advise,” respond- secured it about her pel-sou. She then closed 
j ed Ernestina, also in the French tongue. “ It the desk again, leaving the key in it. 
j may be a stratagem : and yet — - — " “Ah I now my vegeanee will be cousuin 

j “ Well, at all events, I must risk it," exclaim- mated," she murmured to himself, her whole 
j ed Dysart : then turning to the old woman, manner and appearance suddenly changing 
! he said, “ Show the person uu." from assumed grief aud submissiveness into 

| The instant Mrs. Underdo wu had quitted the desperate energy of an outraged and 
the room, Dysart handed Ernestina u key, say- resolute woman. “ L have not played the 
ing in a hurried aud nervous manner, “ Now, hypocrite without avail : I won back 
if this should really be a trick, you must in- his confidence — and he has entrusted into my 
stantaiieoiisly go to the bed-room, open my hnnds the only means of saving his life. But 
desk, and secure the document about your lie is a (loomed man — yes, a doomed man : and 

C erson : because if I am taken, my papers may I shall be free !" 
e searched. Aud, by the bye, there’s that There was now something terrible and even 

fellow " awful in the beauty of Ernestina Dysart, us she 

“.Tones? ejaculated EruesLimi, impatiently, thus gave way to her vindictive niusings. Her 
“ Wlmt of him 1 Does lie incur nuy risk i" eyes flashed fire- her whole form dilated— her 
“ Why— they will scarcely search the house } >0!,OD1 swelled with grand uplieavings— and 
if they secure me," exclaimed Dysart. “But her countenance, which had become pale as 

’* marble, wore an expression of stem decision, 

He stopped short : for at this moment Mrs. hke tliat of a Homan matron when sending 


[ Underdo wn re-appeared, introducing the visit- 
1 or into the room. She immediately with- 
draw ; and both Dysart and his wife threw 


forth her son to die in the defence of his cou i 
try. 

Having remained for u few minutes in the 


i nip id aud searching glances upon the indivi- J J^d-clminber, Lrnestina went back to the draw- 


the man ir»« a myrmidon of the law. liave happened sooner or later. She saw that 

“Mr Dvsart.’ ho said “T am -m-ov tn ha he entertained not the slightest suspicion of her 
I? 1 J • i y 1 ?.? treachery towards him; and she averted her 

- people have surrounded the^icmse £& 

might beam forth in her looks. 

44 O heaven ! screamed Ernestina, with ail 44 1 suppose you will allow me to say a few 
admirably assumed outburst of feeling : and words apart to her ladyship P said Dysart 
she clasped her hands as if in the deepest mi- addressing Sampson. 

i . M In this room, by all means/ 1 was the res- 

j •• won t nuke y u uracil miserable, my dear/ 1 ponse. 

Uimtiif imnn Iioh « I I l...... ..4 at.... J ...... 1.5. - 5 . .a. a I m 


; iuukc yuuraeu muerauie, my clear, ponse. 
jaid Dysart, dinging upon her a significant Dysart then draw his wife into the recess of 
look to remind her of his injunctions relative the bay-window, and whispered in French, “ I 
to the writing dusk. “ \ ou bad better leave suppose you have got thu document safe ?" 

„ S2 om "T"7, • , ... an® replied in the affirmative. 

. ,X ,W J tlmik your ladyship had better “So much the better," observed Dysart. 
i withdraw, observed Lurry Sampson — for he " But I don’t think they mean to search the 
j 11 WM : •’'•though hrnestina had not recognised house : indeed, why should they ? They have 


she replied in the affirmative. 

“So much the better,” observed Dysart. 
But I don’t think they mean to search the 
msu : indeed, why should they 1 They have 
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got me — and that is all they want. It appears 
that the principal man there — the one . who 
came up first — is Sampson, the famous officer : 
but he won’t tell me how'he found me out.” 

“ Perhaps you were seen, recognised, and 
watched on some occasion ?" said Ernestina. 

“ But since the mischief is done, it is useless to 
waste time in speculating how it was caused. 
What do you wish me to do ?” she asked, in a 
tone of submission. 

“ I suppose j'ou won’t like to live here all by 
yourself ?” said Dysart, inquiringly. 

“ No— Oh 1 no, ’ answered Ernestina. “ I 
would either take a lodging near the place 
where you will be confined ” 

“Newgate, my dear— Newgate,” observed 
Dysart, with a sickly smile. “We need not 
mince matters : I shall experience the reality 
soon enough. But if you would prefer going 
to Albemale Street, 1 have no objection under 
the circumstances ” 

“ .1 should be loath to do anything that will 
add to your sorrows,” observed the lady, rais- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Come — perhaps this grief on your part is 
more than 1 deserve, ” said her husband, his 
harsh nature softened for the moment by the 
appearance of profound sorrow on Ernestina’s 
part. “All things considered, you had per- 
haps better take lodging near Newgate : unless 
you prefer staying with the Marquis. But 
since we have agreed upon peace,” added Dv- 
sart, now feeling that he was entirely in 
his wife’s power, “ I would rather you should 
consult your own wishes. There is one thing, 
remember, to be considered — which is, that the 
Prince has frequently visited your uncle of late, 
and you might meet him at Loveson House.” 

“And should I not avail myself of those op- 
portunities to strengthen the claim which we 
already possess upon him?" said Ernestina, ap- 
parently with a tone and look of profound 
sincerity. 

“ Ah ! if you would do i/tof," said Dysart, “I 
cannot object ” 

“ You know — you Must know, Paul,” she 
murmured, “ that I will do everything— any- 
thing to ensure your safet}’ !” 

“Then go to Leveson House, by all means,” 
lie answered : “ and when I am once more at 
liberty— as I must inevitably be in a few weeks 
— J will convince you that I am not ungrate- 
ful.” 

“Yes— it will be all over in a few weeks,” 
said Ernestina, deeply feeling all the ominous 
significancy of the w> rds which she had just re- 
peated. 

“ Then you will leave the Manor in the course 
of the day ?” observed Dysart. “ But — but,” he 
added, hesitatingly, “ you had better not see 
that fellow Jones. Tell old Underdown to ex- 
plain to him what lias happened to me ” 

“ Your suggestions shall be acted upon,” inter- 
rupted Ernestina. “I will procure a glass- 
coach from Wandsworth and repair to Leveson 


House within a couple of hours. To-morrow I 
will call and see you ” 

“ I shall be anxiously expecting you, my dear 
Ernestina,” observed Dysart. “ And now — be- 
fore I go— tell me whether you forgive me for 
the past?" 

“ Do }’ou forgive vie ?” slie whispered, in a 
a tremulous voice. 

“ Yes — let us embrace,” replied her husband : 
and Ernestina submitted to the ordeal with an 
inward shuddering — for it seemed to her as if 
the man she had once loved with so deep an 
infatuation, was alrauly a corpse still and stark 
from the gallows. 

The 3 ' then separated — Dj'surt taking his 
departure with the Bow Street officers : and 
within two hours he was lodged in Newgate,. 

Ernestina, who had no inclination to. meet 
Mr. .Tones face to face, sent him by Under- 
down a message to the effect enjoined b} r her 
husband : and having liberally rewarded the 
old couple for all their attentions, she entered 
the glass-coach which had been procured from 
Wandsworth to take her to Leveson House. 


CHAPTER XLYIL 

A HAPPY rAMII.Y.— THE PWNCT.SR. 

In a splendidl 3 ’-furnished drawing-room, at- 
one of the finest mansions in Piccadilly, three 
persons were seated. These were Lord and 
Lady Florimcl, with t-hir niece, the Honour- 
able' Miss Florence Eaton. 

The nobleman was about foiTy-one or forty- 
two years of age— short and slender, but rc- 
markabty handsome. It was evident from his 
appearance that he must in his 3 ’outli have 
been of a feminine cast of beaut}' : for his fea- 
tures were small and of classic outline — his 
dark hair was long and curled naturally 
— and his whiskers were only of compara- 
tively recent growth. His teeth were ad- 
mirable, and his complexion was remarkably 
pure. 

Lady Florimcl, whose Christian name was 
Pauline, was thirty-eight ; and, although in- 
clining to embonpoint, she was exceedingly 
handsome alike in countenance and form. Her 
tall stature prevented the expansion of her 
charms from appearing too luxuriant : but the 
richness of their contours -was .grandly de- 
veloped. Her marriage with Florimcl had re- 
mained unblest Ivp offspring : and thus nothing 
had marred the splendour -of that beauty 
which still seemed to retain all the first fresh- 
ness of youth. Her hair, of a dark brown, 
was remarkably luxuriant : her teeth were . as 
perfect and as brilliant as when the parting 
roses of the lips revealed them in the smiles of 
her girlhood ;— and she had not mingled suffi- 
cient ^ 7 in the pleasures and gaiety of the 
fashionable world to have lost the carnation 
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from hoi' cheeks in the hot and unwholesome ! perienced iu his youth — and^ he sank into an 
atmosphere of ball l’ootns. early grave. The title became extinct : the 

• Lady Florimel’s elder sister, Octavia, had landed property passed into the hands of a 
married the Honourable Arthur Eaton, who distant male relative of the family ; — but 
at the death of his father became Lord March- Lady Marchmout was left with a comfortable 
inont. But he did not long survive this ac- income derived from money in the funds. Her 
cession to the family title and estates : his charming daughter Florence was then her only 
constitution had been considerably undermined consolation : and though the worm of early 
by the treacheries and misfortunes he had ex- sorrows had eaten its cankering way into her 
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heart, she still hoped and prayed to live long 
enough to see the dearly beloved girl grow up 
to woman’s estate. But in this aspiration she 
was disappointed : a severe cold which she 
caught, threw her upon a sick bed — and in a 
few days she breathed her last. 

Florence was eight year’s old when she thus 
lost her mother. But she found an affectionate 
substitute in her aunt Pauline, who at once took 
the orphan under her care : and as Lord Flori-. 
mel had no children of his own, he soon learnt 
to love little Florence as dearly as if she were 
his daughter. The orphan girl grew up in 
beauty and innocence : and at the time wc 
now introduce her to our readers, she is nine- 
teen years old. 

But let us draw the portrait of Florence 
Eaton as she appeared on that occasion, when 
seated with her uncle and aunt at the palatial 
mansion in Piccadilly. 

She was one of those Madonna-like crea- 
tures who seem too fair to inhabit this cold, 
selfish world of our's. Her complexion was 
of the purest white and dazzlingly transparent, 
so that upon her high and innocent forehead, 
where candour was enthroned on its un- 
blemished ivory seat, the delicate tracery of 
azure veins appeared through the diaphanous 
skin. Her hair, which was of a light brown 
tinged with a golden hue, fell in the profusion 
of countless tresses upon her shoulders and 
back : for it was worn as in girlhood and with 
none of it gathered up in a knot behind. 

Her eyes were azure— not large, but full of 
a peculiar and melting softness, which was 
also visible in her smile. Her brows were 
darker than her hair, but delicately pencilled : 
and her long lashes were a shade darker 
still. Her nose was perfectly straight — her 
lips were of the brightest coral in hue, and 
seemed cut with the precision of a classic chisel 
— and her chin was turned with an equally 
artistic accuracy. 

Her shape was that of a sylph. Nothing 
could exceed the graceful arching of the swan- 
like neck, or the statuesque carriage of the 
shoulders. The bust was gently developed in 
ilowing outline, sufficient to enhance the beauty 
of her person, but not too much to mar the 
airy lightness of her figure. The elegance of 
her sy mmer ty was combined with a willowy 
flexibility of the form : her feet moved so 
glancingly along that it appeared impossible 
fonthem to leave their imprint upon the softest 
carpet, nor crush the most delicate flower. 

Indeed, nothing could exceed the almost in- 
fantile loveliness of this charming, Madonna- 
like creature. And to bring a tear into that 
soft azure eye to check the smile upon those 
bright red lips - to extort a sigh from that 
gentle breast— to make that sweet head droop 
beneath the burden of affiiction— or to render 
that clear silver voice tremulous with sobs,— 
Oh ! this were a cruelty of which none save a 
monster undeserving the name of Man, or a 


fiend desecrating the form of Woman, could 
possibly be capable 1 

In her artless disposition and guileless nature, 
she was. gay and happy ; and her soft musical 
laugh was fresh and pure as the rippling of the 
crystal stream whose pebbly bottom is "as visi- 
ble as an eye-ball through a tear. And it was 
so beautiful to see her smile — not only be- 
cause there was the heavenly irradiation of 
innocence beaming on her countenance, but 
also because the coral lips when thus sweetly 
wreathing displayed the two rows of pearl 
that formed her teeth. 

Such was Florence Eaton : and no wonder 
was it that such a fair and nymp-like being 
should be the cherished darling of her uncle 
and aunt, or be loved by them with as much 
tenderness as they could possibly have bestowed 
upon an only daughter. From the period 
when her orphan destiny consigned her to their 
care, they hadreared her with the most watch-, 
ful attention. A trustworthy and competent 
governess had taught her all useful knowledge 
and elegant accomplishments ; and her readings 
had been selected by Lady Florimel herself. 
Every barrier, in a word, was raised up by the 
care of the excellent Pauline to protect her be- 
loved niece from . the pestilential atmosphere 
of the world's contamination ; and yet all these 
precautions were managed with so ’ much deli- 
cacy and tact, that Florence was never made 
to feel the slightest restraint. But then, so 
admirable were the teachings she received from 
her governess and so careful the inculcations 
of her aunt, that her mind became plastic to 
the purest thoughts and ductile to the chastest 
aspirations only. 

Lord Florimel had been more than gay in 
his earlier years : he was a positive voluptuary 
in his amours, and was unwearied in his 
pursuit of pleasure. But such men often 
make exemplary husbands, and assuredly the 
best fathers or guardians. So it was with 
Gabriel Florimel. He had sown his wild oats 
when young : but from the day of his marriage, 
his conduct— nay, his very character — appeared 
to have undergone a complete change. Ah! 
he was one of those men who can appreciate 
and who learn to bless the example of a }n: re- 
minded wife ! For such was his Pauline: and all 
the salutary and heavenly influence which a 
virtuous woman must ever exercise in her special 
sphere, as a clear-burning lamp lights up the 
space around, had wrought its beneficent 
effects upon the mind of Lord Florimel. Ho 
loved his wife, because she was a pattern of 
every female virtue : and he loved his home, 
because she made it happy. He would not 
have deceived her for worlds : no temptation 
could possibly have rendered him faithless to 
one so good, so pure, so loving. And thus was 
he not only an excellent husband to a most de- 
serving lady, but also a kind, careful, and affec- 
tionate guardian to a charming niece. 

The Florimels mingled not much in the gaiety 
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of the fashionable world ; and their circle 
of acquaintances was rather select than brilli- 
ant. They never appeared at Court : for there 
were family circumstances which led them to 
forbear even from mentioning the name of the 
Prince Regent save when compelled by the 
turn which others might give to the conver- 
sation. For before her marriage with the 
Honourable Mr. Eaton (afterwards Lord March- 
mont) Octavia, Pauline’s elder .sister, had fallen 
a victim to the royal voluptuary ; and Pauline 
herself had been outraged by his polluted over- 
tures. The latter, however, had spurned the 
dishonourable .addresses of the man to whose 
lust, her sister had so unhappily fallen a prey ; 
— but although there were certain circumstan- 
ces which prevented Lady Florimel from ever 
expressing her abhorrence of the Prince aloud, 
she did not then less entertain a deep loathing 
for him in her heart. 

The Princess Sophia, one of the Royal Fami- 
ly,. was however an occasional visitress at the 
mansion of Lord and Ladj r Florimel ; and she 
was much attached to the Honourable Miss 
Florence Eaton. But her Royal Highness, who 
was no stranger to the amour which had 
taken place nineteen years previously be- 
tween her elder brother and Pauline’s sister, 
never mentioned that brother's name when 
dining or calling at the mansion in Piccadilly. 

Having thus glanced at the affairs and posi- 
tion of the Florimel family, we may resume 
the thread of' our narrative in due course. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
that we find the uncle, the aunt, and the niece 
seated together in the drawing-room. The two 
ladies were occupied with embroidery ; while 
Lord Florimel was conversing with them. But 
the discourse was suddenly interrupted by a 
loud knock at the street-door ; and in a few 
moments a domestic announced her Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia. 

This lady was about the same age as Pauline 
— that is to say, thirty-eight. Like Pauline, 
also, she was tall and finely formed : but her 
embonpoint had expanded into a far greater 
luxuriance, which, together with the traces of 
incipient wrinkles upon her countenance and 
the evident use c€ an artificial bloom on the 
cheeks, made her seem some years older. Still 
she was a splendid woman ; and in her look and 
entire appearance there was that voluptuous- 
ness — that animal sensuousness — which has 
not failed to characterise every female scion of 
the family of George III. The lank light 
brown hair — the swimming blue ej'e — the ful- 
ness of the lips, ever slightly parted— the re- 
markable volume of the bosom — the somewhat 
rounded shoulders — and the just perceptible 
rolling in the gait,— these were the indications 
of that amorous disposition and warm tempera- 
ment which the Princess Sophia possessed 
to so great a degree, and which have been 
! traditionary amongst the females of the Royal 
Family. 


After the exchange of the usual greetings, the 
Princess intimated to Lady Florimel that she 
desired to speak to her alone. His lordship and 
Florence accordingly withdrew to another apart- 
ment and her Royal Highness was left alone 
with her friend Pauline. 

The Princess continued silent, overwhelmed 
with the confusion which her thoughts at that 
moment excited : and Lady Florimel was at no 
loss to conjecture the topic upon which Sophia 
was about to speak. 

“Nineteen years and upwards have now 
elapsed, my dear friend,” said her Royal High- 
ness at length, and speaking in a voice that was 
low and tremulous, — “yes, more than nineteen 
years, since I became a mother at the house 
which you and j r our deceased sister then inhabit- 
ed in the Edgeware Road. You remember, 
Pauline, that my poor babe was consigned, at 
the moment of his birth, to a surgeon of the 
name of Thurston : and from that period until 
the present time I have never made the slightest 
inquiry concerning my offspring. Imagine not, 
however,” continued the Princess, tears trickling 
down her cheeks, “ that I have never bestowed 
a thought upon that hapless boy. Yes — Oh ! 
yes— his image has frequently presented itself 
to my mind — and there have been moments of 
bitter, burning anguish, in which I have re- 
proached myself as the most unnatural of 
mothers. But the dread of shame — the 
fear of exposure — the awful terror lest my 
frailty should be made public, have hither- 
to sealed my lips and induced me to 
bury the past as much as possible in ob- 
livion.’ 

Her Royal Highness paused and wiped away 
the tears that were now gushing from the eyes 
which they dimmed : and Lady Florimel said 
not a word. For her own generous heart felt 
that if she had ever become a mother— even 
though her child were the offspring of shame — 
she could not have abandoned it in the first in- 
stance, nor have neglected it so utterly for a 
period verging towards twenty years 1 

“ Last night I had a dreadful dream,” con- 
tinued her Royal Highness, shuddering at the 
recollections which now surged up like an over- 
whelming tide in her brain. “ Methought that 
I was wandering in a churchyard, where the 
tomb-stones gleamed white in the pale moon- 
beams, as if those monuments were formed of 
the bleached bones of the dead that lay in 
their wormy graves beneath. How I came 
thither, or with what object I was 
roving steathily through the silent ceme- 
tery, my vision didOot show. But I felt 
an icy coldness upon me, as if the hand of death 
lay immovable upon my naked shoulder ; — it 
was a chill that searched nie through and 
through, penetrating to my very heart’s core. 
Gradually I became aware that I was not alone 
in the churchyard: but that pale phantom shapes, 
dim and undefined, were ’ seated upon the flat 
stones or standing behind the raised ones. A 
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stupendous consternation was upon me : the cold 
light of the moon seemed to be a sort of trans- 
parent silver mist, filling the churchyard, so that 
I beheld all surrounding objects as if through 
a thin veil of gauze or gossamer. And amidst 
this diaphanous filminess were seen those 
shadowy forms, like vapours assuming the 
shapes of the dead in their winding-sheets and 
cerements. I endeavoured to fly -but my feet 
became heavy as lead, and I was transfixed to 
the spot. I sought to close my eyes — but an 
invincible powei compelled me to keep them 
open. And then, as I was thus forced to gaze 
upon the awful scene around, those phantom 
forms became moi'e palpable ; aud stony eyes 
looked fixedly forth from the wrappings of the 
winding-sheets — and the faces of corpses appear- 
ed in the openings of these garments of the 
grave. Their long withered arms were stretched 
forth from those white cere-cloths— and lank, 
lean, skinny fingers were all pointed towards 
me. Oh ! it was horrible— horrible 1 But slowly 
from the midst of the phantom throng a figure 
came forth : and an icier chill struck to my 
heart’s core, and a deeper horror crept over me, 
— for the revelation of the mysterious vision 
seemed to be at hand. That figure advanced 
gradually — gradually : and when it was within 
a few yards of the spot where 1 was standing, 
it slowly threw back the white winding-sheet, 
and revealed the countenance of my departed 
sister Amelia. O Pauline !” continued the 
Princess, “ you know how well —how fervently 
I loved that affectionate sister ! We had no 
secrets from each other: she was acquainted 
with my love for him who was the father of my 
child — and 1 was no stranger to the hapless iove 
which she also cherished.” 

Pauline threw a look of surprise upon the 
royal lady ; for this was the first time she had 
ever heard that the late Princess Amelia, whose 
death occurred between four and five years 
previously to the date of our tale, had experienc- 
ed the sorrows of an unhappy love. 

“Yes, my dear friend,” continued the Princess 
Sophia, moved by her feelings to make a con- 
fidant of Lady Fiorimel, and experiencing the 
solace that always soothes the bosom which is 
enabled to unburthen its woes to the ear of 
friendship,— “ My sister Amelia loved as deeply, 
as tenderly, and as yieldingly as 1 have loved. 
She also became a mother : but the offspring of 
her shame did not survive its birth. The secret 
was known to our parents : and her afflictions 
conducted her to a premature grave. But on 
her death-bed, in her ravings, she revealed my 
own secret also— and then my unhappy father 
and indignant mother learn that both their 
favourite daughters had disgraced and dis- 
honoured them. Ah ! that was a dreadful scene 
—my poor sister’s death-bed : for the ravings 
of her delirium were terrible— terrible !” 

And overpowered by her recollections, the 
Princess Sophia covered her face with her hands 


. — bent forward — and gave way to a flood of 
tears and to agonising sobs. 

“ But let me hasten and finish my dreadful 
tale,” she said, suddenly yielding to the consola- 
tions which Pauline now offered her with the 
tenderest interest and most touching sympathy : 
then wiping her eyes once more, the Princess 
continued as follows : — “ I was explaining to jmir 
how it appeared to me in mj’ vision of last night, 
that my dead sister came forth from amidst the 
throng of shadowy shapes in the churchyard. 
Her countenance was marble pale — but beauti- 
ful as when I beheld her a corpse the same day 
on which she died in November, 1810. The ex- 
pression of her features now appeared' serene 
but mournful ; and fixing her glassy eyes upon 
me— those eyes that once shone with the living 
light of heaven’s own blessed azure — she spoke 
in a low sweet voice, that was tremulously clear. 
I cannot repeat what the phantom said, al- 
though every word be graven indelibly upon 
my mind, as if seared with red hot iron upon 
my brain : but it is too horrible — oh ! far too 
horrible to recapitulate ! Suffice it to say that 
she assured me my son was still living — she 
reproached me for my unnatural neglect of the 
offspring of my love — and she bade me lose 
no time in seeking for the youth xvho has a' 
right to call me mother! Then it seemed to 
me in my vision, that the faculty of speech, 
hitherto suspended, was restored to me ; and 
1 asked her if she were happier in another 
world than she had been in this. But, 0 God! 
no tongue can describe the excruciating an- 
guish which now appeared to pass over her 
countenance, nor the dread horror which add- 
ed its blighting, withering, chilling influence 
to the consternation which was already upon 
me. She bared her bosom : methought that 
her form became transparent — and I could see 
through her ! A pale blue flame was playing 
around her heart — a flame which I knew to 
be unextinguishahle and eternal 1 Then, as the 
anguish of torture was still usurping the place 
of that serenity which had previously appear- 
ed upon her countenance, she spoke again ; and 
this time her words were thrilling as the ice- ’I 
blast, and borne upon a breath' that was raw 
and penetrating as the damps of the grave. 
Yes— she spoke: and her words were to the 
, effect that heaven is not for the rich, the titled, 
land the great ones who enjoy every luxury 
jupon earth— but for the poor, the wretched, 
'and the miserable of this world. The revela- 
tion — that awful revelation — of the secrets of 
a posthumous sphere, struck upon me as a 
frightful warning and a dread foreboding of 
my own future fate : and a piercing shriek 
thrilled from my lips. The church yard and all 
the phantom shapes vanished in a moment : 
and I awoke, bathed in a cold, clammy and 
death-like perspiration. ” 

The vision was a shocking one, ” observed 
Lady Fiorimel : “ but still it was only a dream. 
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In a few days your Royal Highness will cease 
to think of it. " 

"So — it has made a profound impression 
upon mo, ” returned Sophia : then, lowering, 
her voice to a whisper, she said, “ You are 
aware that ever since the death of my poor 
sister Amelin, my unhappy father’s mind has 
been a blank ? O Pauline 1 it was the dread 
revelation made upon her death-bed concern- 
ing myself, which helped to consummate the 
tremendous calamity and deprive his Majesty 
of reason. Must I not, then, feel that I am 
guilty — very guilty, Pauline ? -and can you not 
understand how such a dream ns that which 
I experienced last night, wns only too well cal- 
culated to excite the most rending remorse — 
the keenest compunction ? Ah 1 I can assure 
you, ray dear friend, that I am very, very miser- 
able ; and it seems as if the finger of heaven 
itself lind pointed out for me a particular course 
through the medium of that vision.” 

“To wlmt does your Royal Highness allude? 1 ' 
asked Lady Florimel. 

“ To the necessity of instituting an immediate 
inquiry after my son,” returned the Priuccss : 
“ that is, if he be indeed alive. My thoughts 
arc now fixed upon tliut object ” 

“ And not for a moment can I dissuade your 
Royal Highness from so laudable a proceeding," 
exclaimed the excellent-hearted Indy. 

| “ Rut I do not propose to declare to him the 

i secret uf his birth,” continued Sophia. “ I wish 
[ you, my dear friend, to make the requisite in- 
quiries on my behalf — to ascertain wliat he is 
and where lie is— and to glean every particular 
which you may imagine likely to interest a 
mother. Then may 1 become his secret benefac- 
tress— bestow all possible bounties upon him, 
without suffering him to learn the source 
whence they emanate— and do for him, in fine, 
as much as* I can or dare perform. Now, will 
you aid me in this enterprise ?" 

“ 1 will— most assuredly," answered Pauline. 
“ I have every reason to * believe that the Mr. 
Thurston to whom the child was consigned, is 
the same eminent physician who lives in May 
Fair and who has obtained such renown in 
his profession. Years have however elapsed 
since I last saw him : but I will call upon 
him without delay." 

“ Rut he must not he acquainted with my 
secret, Pauline," said the Princess Sophia. “Un- 
less indeed," she added, with a sigh, “he is 
already acquainted with it ! And this is most 

{ irobahle : for he must have seen me— lie must 
lave recognizer! ; n me the lady who, under the 
name of Mrs. Mordaunt, became a mother at 
your former residence in the Edgeware Road, 
and whom he attended upon the occasion." 

“ At all events, if he he not acquainted with 
the secret," said Lady Fioriinel, “ he shall not 
learn it from my lips. To one onlv person in 
the world have I over breathed it— to one from 
whom my soul could keep nothing veiled—" 
“1 understand you, Pauline," observed the 
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Princess, mournfully. “You mean your hns- 
band. Oh, 1 do not- blame you— I cannot bo 
angry with you on that account. 'Had I become 
the happy wife of him whom I loved, I feel 
that I could have kept nothing from him. But 
your husband has preserved an inviolable 
secrecy ?" 

“Oh, inviolable !” exclaimed Pauline. “Not 
for worlds would bo breathe the tale to mortal 
ears I His honour is beyond all question !" 

“You are happy— supremely happy in the 
possession of such a husband, Pauline,” said the 
Princess .Sophia. “ So fur as the indulgence of 
the heart’s best and purest affections is con- 
cerned, my life is an impenetrable blank. Not 
for me may beam the smiles of a fond husband 
— not upon the pathway of my existence may 
the sonny eyes of innocent children shed their 
ineffable light .' Chained to my royal destiny, I 
am compelled to mingle in the* splendours, ‘the 
pomps, the luxuries, and the ostentations of a 
Court ; but those chains which thus hind ine 
arc galling and scathing, golden though they 
be 1 I am caressed — courted — flattered : but no 
particle of that adulation can give balm to my 
aching heart — my burning brain 1 Every eye 
contemplates me with respect. Oli, could those 
looks penetrate deep down into the profund- 
ities or my soul, they would find naught to envy 
there 1 'when I know that T am the centre of 
all attraction in the brilliant assembly of rank, 
wealth, and fashion, that lofty elevation which 
to other women would be the proudest triumph, 
is to me the veriest mockery of my matchless, 
immitigable woe I the smiles that I force myself 
to lavish upon the gay and giddy throngs which 
then surround me, may appear to beam with 
the heart's happiness : hut the efforts which 
tlie.v cost me are purchased with the agony of 
\ life itself. Or if for a brief space I do at times 
outstrip the whirl of crucifying remembrances, 
the reprieve is but short ; on, on tear the har- 
rowing-recollections — they overtake me — engulf 
me in their furious sweep— fix their vulture- 
talons upon my heart - and shoot like millions 
of red-liot needles through my brain. For I feel 
that I am guilty — I know that my frailty and 
sliarac have entered into the causes wliiehVxtin- 
guished the light of my unhappy father's reason ; 
I know also that my sister Amelia wns very 
guilty— and that her love was characterised 
by circumstances of an appalling lion-or 1 Yes, 
my dear Pauline, I will tell you everything now. 
Know, then, that in his youth my father— the 
King of England — loved a beauteous creature — 
a certain Hannah Lightfoot, of whom you have 
doubtless heard. A son was the issue of that 
amour ; and by a strange combination of circum- 
stances, he was adopted by a baronet and his 
wife, who passed him off as their own son. He 
succeeded to their title and property : he be- 
came that Sir Richard .Stamford whose misfor- 
tunes created so deep a sensation about nineteen 
years ago. Alas I he it was who gained my sis- 
ter Amelia’s lore— he it was to whom she stir- 
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rendered her virtue — and he was the father of 
her child which perished at its birth !” 

“ Pier own half-brother !” said Pauline, with 
a cold tremor and in a subdued tone. 

“He was — he was/’ returned the Princess. 
“ And now, think you not that the reminis- 
cences which often goad me almost to madness, 
are harrowing to a degree ? A spell is upon the 
family to which I belong, Pauline— a spell that 
has stricken my father, my brothers, my sisters, 
and myself— a spell that, often sends the 
shudder of death throughout my entire frame !’’ 

“Talk not thus despondingly, I implore 
you,” said Lady Florimel, in a voice of tender 
entreaty. “You are unhappy — and heaven 
knows you have enough to embitter your ex- 
istence. But your Royal Highness will ex- 
perience solace and comfort from the resolution 
which you have taken concerning your son ; 
and to-morrow I will enter upon the incpiiry 
which your Royal Highness has entrusted in 
my hands.” 

“ Do so, dear Paulino : and write to me the 
moment you obtain the requisite inform- 
ation.” 

The Princess then embraced Lady Florimel 
with affectionate gratitude, and took her 
departure, somewhat soothed by the outpour- 
ings of her sorrows into the bosom ot a faithful 
friend. Hor did she regret having suffered the 
fide of her feelings to hurry her into such 
delicate revelations to Pauline’s ear ; for the 
secrets to which her lips had thus given utter- 
ance, constituted a burthen too tremendous for 
her heart to bear alone any longer. 


CHAPTER XTjVIII. 

TIIK TWO PHYSICIAN'S. 

It was about one o’clock in the afternoon of the 
daj’ following the above scene ; and Dr. Thurs- 
ton was sitting at lunch in an elegantly fur- 
nished parlour of his mansion in May Fair. His 
wife had gone out in the carriage to make some 
morning calls ; but the Doctor was not alone — 
for a brother-member of the faculty was keep- 
ing him company at the well-spread table. 

Dr. Thurston was now in his sixtieth year. 
He had grown stout, sleek, and had a comfort- 
able well-to-do appearance. The crown of his 
head was completely bald ; and lie wore 
powder. His eyes had a somewhat sinister, 
sharp, restless expression ; but he could assume 
all the bland smiles and paternal benevolence 
of the fashionable physician, so that the dis- 
agreeable peculiarity’ of his regards was scarcely 
noticed. 

His friend was Dr. Copperas, who was 
quite as .celebrated as Thurston himself, and 
enjoyed an equal amount of practice. In fact, 
they had for years played into each other’s 
hands, rendering mutual assistance in filling 


their pockets and puffing each other off. If , 
Thurston had a difficult or dangerous case, he ! 
would of course suggest a consultation ; and 1 
when requested to name some eminent practi- 
tioner to be called in, he would say, “Really I 
am loath to offer my advice upon the point ; 
but every one knows that Dr. Copperas has 
made this malady his particular study.” On 
the other hand, Dr. Copperas, when similarly j 
situated, would observe after a little apparent J 
reflection, “Well I really don’t know ; but, if 
I must name some eminent gentleman, I think 
that Dr. Thurston should be the one — for he 
excels in the treatment of this particular 
disease.” Thus, according to the opinions which 
the two doctors were wont to pass upon each 
other, they had both made every malady' under 
the sun their special study, and both excelled in 
the treatment of every physical evil to which 
flesh is heir. 

If Dr. 'Thurston wrote an article in a medical 
publication, he would introduce some such sen- 
tence as the following “ And in this view of 
the nature and treatment of the disease, I am 
fully borne out by the testimony and experi- 
ence of Dr. Copperas, who will pardon me for 
thus introducing his name into the disquisi- 
tion." On the other hand, Dr. Copperas, when 
communicating an extraordinary case to a . 
medical periodical, would not fail to observe 
that “ the instance is not altogether unknown 
in the experience of the faculty, one of equal 
difficulty having some time since come under 
the cognizance of that eminent physician, 
Dr. Thurston, who was most successful in 
treating it upon the same plan.” 

Again, when Dr. Thurston published a bulk}’ 
medical work, the little annotation of “ See 
Dr. Copperas, on Dispepsia,” was frequently 
observed at the bottom of a page, with the 
usual asterisk : and when Dr. Copperas issued 
//As- book, the annotation of “ See Dr. Thurston 
on Antiphlogistic Treatment,” occurred in a 
similar manner. Moreover, Dr. .Thurston 
dedicated his great work on the Treatment of 
Carditis and Pericarditis to Dr. Copperas, “ as 
a humble tribute of admiration and respect 
and Dr. Copperas dedicated his bulk}’ volume 
on Jddebotom;/ to Dr. Thurston, “as a humble 
tribute of respect and admiration.” 

When a vacancy occurred in the medical 
stafT of the Prince Regent's household, Dr. 
Thurston was quite surprised that Dr. Cop- 
peras should have been passed over ; while, on 
the other hand, Dr. Copperas was convinced 
that hole-and-corner work could alone have 
prevented Dr. Thurston from obtaining the 
appointment. If ever the King’s malady happen- 
ed to be mentioned when Dr. Thurston was 
calling upon a patient, he would be sure to 
shake his head solemnly, and express a deep 
regret that the Royal Family had not thought 
fit to avail themselves of the eminent skill of 
Dr. Copperas ; while, on his side, and under 
similar circumstances, Dr. Copperas would 
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mysteriously hint lh.it it was people's own rupted Thurston ; “ he took oil' his hat to me 


[ fault if they didn’t apply in the right quarter — the other day.” 

[as, for instance, to such a man as Dr. Thurs- “ Oh ! very well," remarked Copperas ; “ then 
j ton. we ll let him' alone.” 

i Thus Dr. Thurston hurled Dr. (’oppeias at At this moment, a door opened, andafoot- 
■ th*' head of his patients ; and Dr. Copperas as man entered. 

i .•eahmsly thing Dr. Thurston at them : — so that “If von please, sir,” said the domestic, “a! 
[ Thurston he-putled Copperas, and Copperas person named Tomkins— a linen-draper in St. J 
| bo-praised Thurston — and Thurston and Cop- .lames’s Street — wants to know whether you! 

i peras, and Copperas and Thurston were in- ran vk it his wife immediately ’’ 

[variably mentioned in the same breath by 11 A linen-drapper- Oh, no !” interrupted Dr. 

! their patients in private, and medical journals Thurston, with a contemptuous sneer, 
in public— and thus Thurston made Copperas, “ I should think not, indeed,” observed Dr. 
and Copperas made Thurston, until the most Copperas, pouring out. another glass of wine, 
extensive West-end practice was monopolised “ What's the matter with the woman 7‘ 
between Thurston and Copperas. “Never mind what’s the matter with her,” 

On the occasion when we now lind Dr. Cop- said Thurston. “Tell the husband, William, 

peras lunching with Dr. Thurston, they had that 1 am very sorry— hut that. Dr. Copperas 

just returned from a consultation ; and having is engaged with me at present in earnest con- 
each pocketed a fifty guinea fee, and seen saltation upon a most difficult case, which I 

their patient, close his eyes for ever upon this cannot possi hly leave." 

world, they were in the best possible humour “ Yes, sir," answered the footman ; and he 
for a good luncheon. quitted the room. 

“ I .mi going to send an article on D/V/o-'/.-.,- to "A paltry five-guinea foe, I suppose," said 
the M'-rfi'-nl Ifsfm an- next week.” observed Thut -ton, as he helped himself to some pigeon* 
Dr. Copperas, as la* held a glass of sherry up pic. 


“ Yes, sir," answered the footman ; and he 
quitted the room. 

"A paltry five-guinea foe, I suppose," said 


before his eyes, to delight them with the colour In a few minutes William reappeared, 
before lie regaled his tongue with the taste; " JMcaso, sir,” he said, addressing himself to 
“ and I mean to cut up Dr. CnlvovnthV thi orv Dr. Copperas, “vour servant has just come 


hip and thigh.” 


I over to mv that one Erisket, a butcher, in 


No— don t do that, my dear friend,” said l’uvadilly, has sent for you immediately: his 
I J hlirston ; J‘ for Colycynth has spoken well of father has fallen down in an apoplectic fit- ” 


me in his li^m 


'SO,? fWf». r 


“ A butcher, indeed l" ejaculated Dr. Cop- 


!• “Oh! that alt'Ts thecas.- altogether,” oh- “ 1 wonder what the world is coming to 

j served Copperas, sipping his wine. “] will ,K ‘ xl : .Bet. my servant say that I have been 


(laud him to the skies. Dm, by the bve. how 
gets on the article relative to 

j “ I Davo nearly finished it,” answered Thurs- 
1 ton : “and mean to wind up with a complete 
| exposure of Dr. Hartshorn.” 

| “ Don’t think of it, my dear friend." exclaim- 


next ! Let. my servant say that I have been 
called in by Dr. Thurston in a matter of the 
utmost importance, and that 1 am totally un- 
able to attend upon Mr. Drisket." 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the footman ; and he 
again withdrew. 

'J’lie doctors continued to eat, and drink, and 
converse as comfortably as if no linen-draper’s 


sani liiurston. “I will take care to pay him a opportunity of running down Professor Gargle, 
high compliment. By the bye, Professor according to agreement with his friend. 

Gargle never alluded to either of us in his last Dr. Thurston was also thinking of going out 
course of lectures." . on /os tour, when a carriage drove up to the 

“No; the same thing struck me,” remarked door, and a lady alighted. The footman showed 
Copperas. “We must run him down. I will her up to the drawing-room, and then hastened 


attack him in my forthcoming article on Din- to inform his master that Lady Florimcl 
O'.Cs - ; and you must pronounce him a perfect desired to sec him. 

ignoramus ivith. regard to Siliatjnrfncs.” “ Lady Florimcl !’’ muttered the physician to 

“Agreed,” said Thurston. “ But what about himself, as lie ascended to the drawing-room, 
fi i 1 '’, 0 ? “ ‘ I’ccnlle’ct : she was one of those Miss 

‘ Oh : he sent me a brace of grouse, with a Clarendons who used to live in the Edgware 

veiy polite note, last year, and a fine turbot Road, and at whose house ” 

the other da}’,” answered Copperas. “You But as his musings reached this point, his 
must let lmn alone. But if you choose to level fingers were upon the handle of the drawing- 
's jude-blow at that aspiring young fellow, room door ; and putting on his most physician- 
' v ‘ 10 l lrls just set up his one-horse like look, and his best professional smile, he 
eiiame entered the apartment. 

JNo we won’t he hard upon him,” inter- “I believe that I may have the honour of 
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claiming your ladyship as an acquaintance of 
former times,” he said, bowing with mingled 
solemnity and urbanity : and then he seated 
himself near Pauline. 

“ It is many years since we met, Hr. Thurs- 
ton,” observed the lady : “ and the object of 
my visit is relative to a certain incident - an 
incident which you cannot possibly have for- 
gotten ” 

“ Ah ! I know what your ladyship means 1 ” 
said the physician, in a subdued voice of mys- 
tery : and his countenance fell. 

“ Is he alive, Dr. Thurston ?” asked Pauline, 
a deep misgiving smiting her at the moment, 
as she observed that sudden alteration in the 
physician's looks. 

“ Lady FI or im el," was the answer, delivered 
with much evident uneasiness, “ I am utterly 
unable to give 3-011 anj' information respecting 
that child — who, indeed, would be a young 
man now, if alive ” 

“ J)r. Thurston,” said Pauline, surve3’ing 
him suspicions! v, “ what means this singular — 
this unaccountable — this alarming manner in 
which 3- ou speak of the being confided to 3-our 
care ?” 

“ Hear me patiently— judge not hastily !” 
exclaimed Thurston. “The affair nuiy seem 
suspicious ; but 1 take God to witness mino 
innocence of any harm or neglect towards that 
child ! It was stolen— stolen from its nurse in 
its infanc3' ’* 

“ Stolen !” echoed Pauline. “ Ah ! and the 
mother is now anxious to hear tidings concern- 
ing him.” 

“Her Boyal Highness the Princess Sophia !*’ 
said Thurston, in a low deep tone: then, per- 
ceiving by Lady Florimel’s countenance that 
he was not in error, he continued, “ A few 
months after I removed to May Pair, which is 
upwards of nineteen years ago — soon after the 
child was entrusted to me — J saw her Royal 
Highness riding in her carriage in the park ; 
and I felt assured that she was indeed none 
other than the Mrs. Mordannt of the Edgware 
Road.” 

“ J do not — I will not — attempt to deii3’ the 
truth of this discovery,” said Pauline. “The 
religious inviolability with which 3*011 have 
kept so grave and important a secret, Dr. 
Thurston, convinces me of your honour — 3-0111’ 
integrity — 3 r our conscientiousness ; and I be- 
seech 3-0111- pardon for the momentary mani- 
festation of suspicion which I may have shown. 
Pray tell me, then, how the unfortunate child 
was lost.” 

“ A few- months after it was entrusted to 
my care,” said the doctor, “ the nurse was one 
da 3' taking it out for the accustomed airing in 
Il3'de Park, when a ferocious-looking man and 
a boy stole the babe from her. But the man 
used the most horrible threats. He declared 
that the child should be reared in the stews of 
vice and the dens of infamy — that he should be 
trained in ail the hideous ways of demoraliza- 


tion — and when, on the lapse of years, his mind- 
had become thoroughly imbued with these 
dreadful teachings, he should be restored to 
me. From that moment, however, no intelli- 
gence of the losfc'one has reached me.” 

“ Oh ! this is indeed frightful — frightful,” 
exclaimed Lady Florimel, with a cold shudder. 
“ Let us hope that the unfortunate vicoim died 
in his infancy, rather than that the hideous 
intentions of that monster should have been 
fulfilled !” 


“ That dreadful man doubtless thought he 
was stealing my own child,” observed the phy-- 
sician : “ for he had conceived a spite against 
me for reasons which I need not now- explain.. 
I never heard of him afterwards. At the time, 
I gave information to the authorities— circu- 
lated handbills, offering a reward for the re- 
covery of the child— and adopted all imagin- 
able means to regain the hapless lost one. 
But I forebore from advertising my own name 
in the matter, for fear the incident should 
come to the knowledge of the child's mother, 
whose real name and rank I did not then know-. 
Here is one of the proofs of my statement.” 

And, unlocking a writing-desk, Thurston 
displayed to Pauline one of the printed bills of 
which he had just spoken, and which bore the 
date of June, 379 .'). 

“What am I to do ?— wlmt course can I 
adopt V asked Lady Florimel, profoundly affect- 
ed. “I cannot reveal the tremendous truth 
to the Princess— and I cannot stoop to a false- 
hood ! What is to be done, Dr. Thurston V 

“ I know not how to advise your ladyship,” 
said the physician. “ But I must inform you 
that I have many times thought of renewing 
the inquiry after the lost one. There is at this 
moment at the head of the London constabu- 
lary a man of extraordinary tact and discern- 
ment, and whose fame in his special sphere has 
never been excelled— scarcely equalled. J 
allude to Mr. Sampson, the Bow Street officer 
—an individual whose respectability I believe 
unimpeachable, and who might be entrusted 
with the investigation of this delicate matter.”- 

“But it is not necessary to inform him that 
the subject of the inquiry is the son of Her 
Royal Highness V said Lady Florimel. 

“Assuredly not,” returned the physician. 
“I will represent to Mr. Sampson that the 
youth, if he be alive, is my ou-11 son ; and T w-ill 
proffer a thousand guineas as a reward for his 
discovery.” 

“ I. rely upon 3-our taking these measures 
without delay,” said Pauline. “hi the mean- 
time I must reveal the truth to her Royal 
Highness— suppressing, however, the dreadful 
threats which were uttered at the time by the 
man who stole the child.” 

“And! w-ill at once repair to Bow- Street, 

and obtain an interview with Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson,” observed the physician. 

Lady Florimel then took her departure. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


THK MOSKY-I/KKl)nR. 


Tin: scene changes to the office of a bill-broker 
and discounter in Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street. The front door of the house stood 
open during business-hours — that is to say, 
from nine till five: and upon the circular 
ground -glass window of an inner door, which 
swung either way upon its hinges, was painted 
i the name of “ Mr.. Emmkusox." 


In a front office a clerk and a boy were 
seated at a dent ; and a door, with the word 
i mate upon it, opened into a well furnish- 
ed room where Mr. Emmerson himself sate at 
a table covered with papers. Several handsome 
pictures were suspended to the walls; and 
upon a side-table stood a number of rani pie. 
! bottles containing various sorts of wine. 

Mr. Emmerson was a man of about fortr— 
well-dressed— with a diamond pin in his rhirt- 
, . * :i handsome gold-chain festooning over 
his figured silk waistcoat, and a brilliant ring 
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upon eacli hand. He was dark-haired — of 
sallow complexion— and hard-featured : his 
looks denoted the money-grubber and driver 
of close bargains — while his general appear- 
ance indicated nourishing circumstances. He' 
had a splendid liotise at Clapham — drove to 
town in his phaeton in the morning— and had 
his close carriage to fetch him home to dinner 
in the evening. He had a wife and daughter 
who dressed elegantly and gave themselves no 
small amount of air3 : and Ins entertainments 
nt Clapham were of the most "magnificent des- 
cription. For Mr. Emmerson was a man of 
note in the Oity r : he was already a member of 
the Common Council, and hoped to be an 
Alderman shortly. 

His connexion, however, lay as much at the 
West End as in the vicinage of the Royal Ex- 
change — as much with the extravagant young 
men and dissipated aristocrats who lounged up 
Pond Street, as with the traders and retailers 
eastward of Temple Bar. I n fact, Mr. Emmet - 
son never refused business when he saw his 
way pretty clear, no matter who the applicants 
for money might be, nor from which quarter 
they came. 

^ Being a rank Tory and a rich man, Mr. 
Emmerson was of course held up as a person 
of the highest respectability. No one ven- 
tured to breathe a word relative to the slimy 
ways and usurous practices by which lie obtain- 
ed his wealth. Tic was a professing Christian 
—indeed, a very severe one : but the most 
maligned, persecuted, and contemned Jew 
never drove harder bargains than this church- 
going Protestant. He was constantly inter- 
larding his discourse with parenthetic "eulogies 
of our “glorious Constitution,” our “admir- 
able laws,” and the “blessings of English 
civilization and there is no doubt he was 
sincere enough in his encomiums. For it was 
this same glorious Consitution which created 
and sustained the awfully vitiated condition 
of society that led the extravagant man, the 
dupe, or the struggling tradesman to have re- 
course to such usurers aud money-grubbers as 
Mr. Emmerson : it was those same admirable 
laws which gave impunity to his practices, 
instead of causing him to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail ; — and the influence of our blessed 
civilization was seen in the fact that such a 
wretch rolled in his carriage and revelled in 
all the luxuries of life, while the honest work- 
ing-man was crushed with the fatigues of in- 
cessant toil and was half-starved upon the 
scantiest and poorest fare. 

Such, however, was Mr. Emmerson : and 
now that we have aflordedour readers some in- 
sight into his character, we will endeavour to 
do the same in respect to his practices. 

We have already said that a clerk and a boy 
were seated in the front office. The clerk was a 
young man of about four-and- twenty— tall, 
well-made, _ and tolerably good-looking. He 
dressed with a certain "neatness which was 


entirely devoid of pretension : his linen was 
always remarkably clean, and denoted the 
superintendence of some careful female 
hand. Yet he was not married : but he 
had an only sister — a beautiful girl of 
about seventeen — to whom he was devotedly 
attached, and for whose sake he had hitherto 1 
remained single. They were orphans ; and in 
the house where the} r rented a couple of rooms, 
they were looked upon with the highest res- 
pect by the landlady and their fellow-lodgers. 
Although the sister obtained a trifle by her 
skill with the needle, their principal means of 
support were derived from the brother’s salary, 
which was however only a guinea a-week. 
Yet Mr. Emmerson insisted that his clerk 
should appear well dressed, “ in order to do 
credit to his situation” — and most probably to 
create a belief that he was handsomely paid by 
his master! 

The boy in the front office was about four- 
teen, and received seven shillings a-week. Jle 
also was bound “ to look respectable” — in other 
words, to wear clothes the cost of which would 
absorb his entire salary, leaving nothing to- 
wards helping his parents to keep him. 

Tt was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when we thus introduce our readers to Mr. 
Emmerson’s office in Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street. 

Having carefully examined some accounts, 
the bill-broker suddenly started from his seat 
and rang a silver hand-bell which stood upon 
the table. The boy instantaneously answered 
the summons ; and Emmerson said in a cold 
stern voice, “Tell Mr. Variau to step in.” The 
boy retired— and the next moment the clerk 
stood in his master’s presence. 

“Shut the door, Varian,” said Emmerson, with 
a more than usual abruptness of manner. 

The clerk instantly saw that something was 
wrong : and he was glad of the opportunity to 
turn aside for the moment in order to conceal 
the confusion which seized upon him. But 
having closed the door of communication be- 
tween the two offices, he was again compelled to 
confront his master, whose eyes were, fixed 
upon him with a coldly searching look that 
turned the young man s heart into ice to its 
very core. 

“ Mr. Varian,” said Emmerson, still in that 
freezing tone which appeared pitiless and re- 
lentless : “ there is some.thing wrong in 

your accounts. Have the kindness to ex- 
plain it — and the bill-broker lent back 
against the mantel-piece with the air of 
a man who feels that he has got a fellow 
creature in his power, and means to crush 
him. 

“Something wrong, sir?’ stammered Theo- 
dore Varian, now stooping down as if to look at 
the papers upon the table, but in reality to 
hide his increasing confusion. 

“Yes, sir— and not one error only— but 
several,” continued Mr. Emmerson. “Those 
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Papers contain your accounts for petty cash and 
office disbursements for the last three months ; 
and I discover numerous mistakes ,” he 
continued, with a malignant emphasis upon 
the word, “averaging ten. shillings a- week. 
The total amount of these mistakes is six 
pounds sterling.” , 

“ I am very sorry, sir — I — I shall be most- 
happy to make the amount good,” stammered 
Theodore, now raising his countenance, which 
was very pale and had a wild frightened look. 

“You can deduct from my salary ” 

“ Stop a moment, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Em- 
merson, sternly. “ Finding such errors in the 
last three months’ accounts, I had the curio- 
sity to inspect those of the previous quarter — 
and also of the quarter before that ” 

A subdued moau convulsed the breast of 
the unhappy young man : and staggering a 
pace or two, he grasped the back of a chair to 
prevent himself from falling. 

“In fact,” continued Mr. Emmerson, his 
looks and his voice increasing, ' if possible, in 
severity, “for a year past, Mr. Yarian, you have 
been making mistakes to an aggregate amount 
of twenty-four or twenty-five pounds ; and I 
am sorry to be compelled to add that these 
errors are so ingeniously notified in your 
accounts as to prove that they were not ac- 
cidental. You have been five years in my 
service — and perhaps, if I were to go over your 
accounts for the first four years I should dis- 
cover similar defalcations to those which 
characterise the last.” 

• “Ho, sir— on my honour, you will not!” 
exclaimed Theodore, with an earnestness that 
brought the colour to liis pale cheeks for an 
instant. 

“ Ah ! then they are, not mistakes,” said 
Emmerson, with a sneer ; “and you admit that 
they are defalcations — wilful plunderings?” 

“ Sir, I cannot — I will not attempt to deny 
it,” returned Theodore, speaking in a low voice 
and with profound agitation of manner. “ I 
will not add falsehood to my other offence — an 
offence to which I plead guilty, and for which 
I implore your mercy.” 

“ Then, sir, you confess that you have been 
systematically robbing me for a year past ?” 
observed the bill-broker. “ But, thank God ! 
we live in a country where the laws are so ad- 
mirably contrived and ‘so justly administered, 
under the guarantee of our blessed Constitu- 
tion, that a master can punish his faithless 
servant.” 

“ I hope, sir— I implore— I beseech, that you 
will not ruin me,” said Yarian, bursting into 
tears and clasping his hands in the agony of 
earnest entreaty. “ Thousands and thousands 
of pounds of your money, sir, have passed 
through my hands— and the extreme of my 
defalcations is the amount you have named.” 

“ But he who steals a penny, sir, will steal! 
a pound,” replied Emmerson, sternly: “ and I« 
owe to the special providence of that heaven 


Much watches over me, the timely discovery 
of your misdeeds.” 

•“ Pray grant me your attention for a few 
minutes, sir,” exclaimed the unhappy Theo- 
dore ; “and do not — oh ! do not make up your 
mind to any sudden harshness. I take to wit- 
ness, sir, that heaven whereof you have spoken, 
that I am not naturally bad. Inquire of m 3 ' 
landlady — inquire of my fellow-lodgers and 
neighbours — inquire of the tradesman with 
whom I deal — and jrau will find, sir, that 
I am neither extravagant nor unstaadj'. I 
live with the strictest economy — and never 
have I once been late in my attendance at 
your office. Rut last winter, sir, my sister 
had a long and severe illness — my poor sister,” 
continued the } r oung man, large tears rolling 
down his cheeks, “ who will be heart broken if 
she hears of my disgrace ! She was -at the point 
of death, sir — and I was compelled to obtain a 
nurse for her, as well as constant medical attend- 
ance. You remember, sir, that I besought 
you to grant me a month’s leave of absence — in 
which case I should myself have nursed her. 
But 3 r ou told me that if I quitted you for any 
cause save illness on ray own part, I might re- 
main away altogether. Well, sir, .my sister re- 
covered, thanks to the attentions by which I 
sm’rounded her : but T was ruined by the ex- 
penses. I set aside half my salary to pay the 
debts thus incurred : and my poor sister and I 
lived upon ten shillings a week Ah ! sir, it was 
hard to see her want necessaries, at a time when 
she required strengthening aliment and every 
comfort. I used to tell her that I dined with 
friends, while I in reality ate a piece of dry 
bread, in order to afford her a sufficiency of food. 
But the surgeon clamoured for his bill — and 
then, as raj' clothes grew shabby, you told me 
that unless I could contrive to appear respectable 
in your service, I must leave. It was under all 
these distressing circumstances, Mr. Emmerson, 
that I became a defaulter ; and the dread of 
detection sharpened my otherwise inexperienced 
ingenuity in playing the deceiver and falsifying 
the accounts with so much apparent cunning I 
have now told you all — and I throw myself 
upon your mercy.” 

“ Mercy, indeed !” echoed the bill-broker, 
with a scornful chuckle. “What would became 
of this vast emporium of commerce— this mart 
for the merchandize of the universe — this centre 
of civilization— if the law did not protect pro-V j 
perty and demand the surrender of those wbo 4 
offend against it ?” 

“ Oh 1 sir,” exclaimed Yarian, in an imploring 
voice, “ mercy, leniency, and forbearance are the f 
elements of a true condition of civilization !” - } 

“ But I owe a duty to society, sir,” rejoined 
the bill-broker, sharply : “ and that duty must 
,be discharged ! Speaking, however, of j’our sis- 
ter, she seemed quite well when she called the 
other day to bring you a letter.”, 

“ Did you not observe that she was pale and 
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delicate?” inquired Yarian. “But doubtless 
you took little notice of her ” 

“What is her name?" demanded Emmerson, 

abruptly. 

“ Ariadne, sir,’’ •war. the reply. 

“Ah ! a classic name— eh ?” observed the bill- 
broker, with an accent of sarcasm : then, in a 
different tone and with musing manner, he said, 
“She is a well-looking girl— with pleasing man- 
ners and modest appearance— a very beautiful 
girl, indeed ” 

“ Oh 1” exclaimed Theodore, a ray of hope now 
gleaming in unto his soul, — “ do not, then, 
break the heart of this poor friendless girl 
whose merits you have not failed to perceive ! 
She is wholly and entirely dependent upon me, 
Mr. Emmerson — and t lie shock produced by 
my dishonour would prove^a mortal blow to 
poor Ariadne !’’ 

“But you should have thought of all this at 
first, Mr' Yarian,” said the bill-broker, his voice 
again becoming stern and his manner severe. 
“ Do you know to what von have exposed your- 
self - 

“Too well— too well, sir,” cried Theodore, the 
gleam of hope suddenly extinguishing in his 
breast and despair once again resuming its 
place. 

“ It is in iny power to call in a constable,” 
proceeded Emmerson, “and give you ' into 
custody. You would then bo dragged before 
the magistrate — committed to Newgate— -tried 
in due course — and sentenced toa heavy punish- 
ment. But this would not be all. With a 
blasted character— a ruined reputation— your 
sister in the workhouse, or perhaps on the 
town ” 

“Heavens, sir — do not continue this appal- 
ling picture !” cried Yarian, shivering and 
shuddering from head to foot, while his coun- 
tenance became ghastly with the terror of his 
excruciating thoughts. “In the name of (lod 
spare me ! — in mercy spare me !’* — and he fell 
upon his knees before his master. 

“There is one condition — and only one, upon 
which I will spare you 1” responded Emmerson, 
in a low deep yoice, while his lips trembled and 
his own cheek blanched at the tremendous tur- 
pitude of the thought to which his ungovernable 
passions nevertheless compelled him to give 
utterance. 

“And that one condition, sir?’’ exclaimed 
Theodore, joyfully catching at this return of 
hope. “ What is it ?” lie demanded, still kneel- 
ing. 

“That you surrender your sister to my arms,” 
was the reply. 

“ Monster !” ejaculated the youngman, spring- 
ing to his feet as if lie were suddenly electri- 
fied. “ But no — I did not hear aright— I have 
done you an injustice — or else you are en- 
deavouring to put my principles to the 
test ” 

“Enough of this ranting, sir!" exclaimed 
Emmerson, abruptly. “You have heard my 


decision — T never joke — I cave nothing wilt 
your principles may be outside the doors of 
this office. Clioose therefore at once: — is it to 
be your sister to my arms, or yourself to 
Newgate?” 

Theodore Yarian gazed upon his master with 
the bewilderment and wildness of one who- is 
ready to go mad with ineffable anguish. Tie 
could scarcely believe it possible that the could, 
phlegmatic, church -going man of business could 
cither conceal so much burning lust beneath, 
the mask of hypocrisy, or so far falsify all his 
professions of strict morality and veneration 
of the law by daring to propound so tremend- 
ous a crime. But the. longer be gazed upon 
his master, the more convinced did he become 
that such was indeed the fact: and almost 
heart-broken, the young man fell upon a seat 
and burst into a perfect convulsion of uncon- 
trollable anguish. 

Stern, pitiless, and without remorse, did the 
money-grubbing Emmerson— that satyr in the 
garb of sanctimoniousness and respectability 
—contemplate Theodore Yarian. He hated 
the young man, because lie knew him to be 
fundamentally virtuous and well principled, 
despite tin? speculations of which lie had been 
guilty: and, on the other hand, lie cherished 
an insatiable desire to possess the lovely Ari- 
adne. Moreover, Knimerson could not help 
feeling how really mean, despicable, and false 
he himself was, although no man could pro- 
claim any definite misdeed against him, — in 
comparison with Theodore Yarian, notwith- 
standing the defalcations which, if published 
to the world, would blacken his character 
for ever. Theivfote was it that Mr. Emmerson 
experienced a fiend’s malignant joy at having 
gotten the young man so completely into his 
power. 

“ Is it possible, sir,” inquired Theodore, the 
first strong fever of his harrowing anguish 
having somewhat subsided, — “ is it possible 
that you mean what you say V 

“ It is quite possible — ii is probable : — nay, 
more — it is true,’’ ,i as the dread response. 
“And let us not bandy words— for I have 'well 
weighed all the consequences of my proposal. 
You may think to unmask me :* but; who 
would believe so outrageous a tale against 
a man of my respectability and austere 
morals especially when that tale is told 
by my clerk wnn ivs robbed me ? Any magis- 
trate— any judge in the land — any jury, in fine, 
would tell you that you only aggravated your 
enormity by so preposterous an attempt to 
blacken my character, which is unimpeachable. 
Then again, you may think to escape from Lon- 
dou, taking your sister with you : but .1 would 
spend a thousand pounds to advertise your per- 
sonal description in such a manner that no dis- 
guise of dress and no feigned name should pro- 
tect you against discovery. Choose, then, 

whether it shall be Newgate on the one band 

or a compliance with my conditions on the 
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other. If the former" added Mr. Emmerson, 
laying his hand upon the silver bell, “the 
bov shall fetch a constable at once : if 
the latter, then I give you three days to 
prepare your sister for. the sacrifice vHncb 
she is to make of her honour in order to save 
your’s.” 

Every word of this diabolical address struck 
like a sledge-hammer upon the head and 
pierced like a Sery arrow to the heart of the 
unhappy Theodore. He saw the truth of all 
the cold, measured, fiendish calculations of his 
master : and it was a wonder that lie did not go 
raving mad then and there ! But he was too 
young in the ways of the world, and naturally 
of too sanguine ' and buoyant a disposition, to 
despair altogether : and' in the latter alter- 
native offered him, he had three days’ delay. 
How much could be done — how much- might 
transpire in his favour— in three days 1 At 
all events, he would have that period to* deli- 
berate more calmly than he could possibly do 
now : and then, his master might relent ! 

“ Well, sir — what is your decision demand- 
ed Emmerson, after a pause, and keeping his 
hand still upon the bell. 

“ The latter alternative,” was Yarian’s reply, 
delivered in a hollow voice and with ghastly 
countenance. 

“ Be it so,” said Emmerson. “ And now- take 
a glass of wine— for you must not return to 
your desk with those looks that will make the 
boy suspect something.” 

Thus speaking, the money-lender filled a 
glass from one of the sample-bottles, and hand- 
ed it to Theodore, who drank its contents with 
avidity : for he did indeed experience the want 
of a stimulus at that moment. 

Then, having somewhat composed his looks, 
he returned into the front office. 

A few minutes afterwards the Earl of Cur- 
ron called, and was immediately shown by the 
boy into the bill-broker’s private room. 

“Well, Emmerson,” said the Earl, flinging 
himself negligently upon a chair, and tapping 
the toe of his boot with his riding-whip, as he 
stretched out his legs in a nonchalant- manner, 
— “ any news in the City ?’ 

“ Hothing particular, my lord. Only a very j 
animated discussion yesterday in the Common 
Council. I presume your lordship has read my 
speech in this morning’s paper ?” 

“ Upon ray honour, Emmerson, I had not 
time. What was the discussion about?” inquir- 
ed the Earl, languidly. - 

“ On the propriety 'of erecting a new. pump 
in Aldgate, my lord,” answered Emmerson. 
“The matter has created immense excitement' 
in the City, I can assure you ; and the hall was. 
crowded to excess. Such eloquence was never 
put foi tli on any former occasion : it was more 
than enough to make even the House of Com- 
mons jealous. And I flatter myself that I 
came out pretty strong in denouncing the job. 

I spoke for three hours without stopping. The 


Lord Mayor listened all the time with his eves 
shut — so deep was the impression that I made. 
Mr. Under-sheriff Eire — a perky cock-sparrow 
little fellow, who abounds in conceit and fan- 
cies himself a great orator — endeavoured to 
answer me : but he made a miserable failure. 
Then Mr. Bichard Baylor — a terrible prosy old 
owl, who puts himself up as an authority in all 
City matters and sometimes attempts to be 
facetious — followed on the same side as Eire : 
but it was all to no purpose. I carried my mo- 
tion against the new pump by an overwhelm- 
ing majority ; and afterwards received the 
congratulations of everybody on ’Change for 
my spirited conduct.” 

“ Well,” said Curzon, who had listened with 
exemplary patience to this long narrative, in 
order to put the bill-broker into a good hum- 
our,” yon did wonders, certain!}'. But is your 
conduct spirited enough to lend me some 
money ?” 

“ Very likely it is, my lord,” said Emmer- 
son, smiling. “ How much do you want? — for 
how long ? — and on what security ?” 

“ A couple of thousand guineas — for six 
months— and on my promissory note,” answered 
the Earl, replying to the queries with categorical 
brevity. 

“But your lordship has already a great 
many liabilities,” observed Emmerson. 

“ A few debts— nothing to speak of— that’s 
all,” said the nobleman, carelessly. 

“ How, a few debts ?” exclaimed the money- 
lender, looking hard at the Earl. “And no 
bills of exchange— no acceptances — already in 
the market ?” 

“ Hot one, on my oath 1” cried Curzon, em- 
phatically. 

“ Hot one ? — not a single one ?” remarked 
Emmerson, apparently staggered by the Earl’s 
declaration. “ Pray reflect, my lord. Ho ac- 
commodation bills to serve a friend ” 

“ I defy you, my dear fellow, to bring such 
a folly home to me,” exclaimed Curzon. “I 
have been silly and reckless enough as it is, 
without having to plead guilty to such down- 
right madness. Once for all, then, I tell you 
that I have no bills out. If anybody has told 
you that I have, it was an atrocious falsehood : 

| and if any have been brought to you to dis- 
I count, they are forgeries. How will you be- 
lieve me?” 

“ As a matter of course, my lord," responded 
Emmerson, still surveying the Earl with 
singular and almost suspicious looks. 

“ Why do you regard me in this manner ?” 
demanded the nobleman. “I tell you again 
that I am too old a bird upon town to accept 
accommodation-bills for anybody. I want ac- 
commodation myself, and could not think of 
giving it to others. It is true I have been ask- j 
ed to join friends on several occasions in rais- ' 
ing money : but I have always refused. 1 
General Beeehey asked me some time ago — 
young George Sefton, who was killed by By- 
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sarfc in the duel, asked me— Dysart himself 
who, by fclie bye, was arrested yesterday morn- 
ing and lodged in newgate, lias asked me — 
Malpas has asked me ” 

“Ah! Colonel 51a 1 pas has asked 3 r our lord- 
ship ?” said the bill-broker. “ And you in- 
variably refused — Malpas and all ?’’ 

“ I invariably refused. returned the noble- 
man. “ Beeehey’s difficulties were well-known 
to me — young Sefton had not a penny piece to 
bless himself with — Dysart is a thorough scamp 
— and I have not a von* high opinion of Mal- 
pas. I therefore refused them all. ” 

“Your lordship lias certainly acted with 
much prudence,” observed Mr. Emmerson, 
resuming his wonted cold business-like tone 
and manner. “Be kind enough (o draw up 
the promissory note at six months,’' he. con- 
tinned, taking a bill-stamp from a portfolio ; 
“ and I will write you a cheque for seventeen 
hundred guineas. Your lordship will draw the 
note for two thousand. ’’ 

“What! you are going to charge me three 
hundred for discount V” exclaimed the nobleman. 
“It is far too much. 1 can obtain the accom- 
j modation elsewhere, at a much cheaper rate. " 

“Then pray apply elsewhere, my lord, "said 
Emmerson coolly. 

“ Be it so," observed the Earl, rising, “flood 
afternoon — and, taking up his hat, lie was 
walking towards the door. 

“ One moment, my lord,’ 1 exclaimed the bill- 
broker, who was now perfectly satisfied that 
the nobleman’s need was not so desperate as to 
induce him to pay an exorbitant discount for 
the money he required. “How much will you 
give ?” 

“A couple of hundred guineas for the ae 
commodation — and not a farthing more,” re- 
plied the Earl of Curzon. 

“Well, I suppose T must accommodate your 
lordship," said the money-lender ; — and he 
sate down to write a draft upon his banker. 

The Earl filled up the promissory note — re- 
ceived the cheque — and withdrew, humming 
an opera air. The moment lie had retired, Em- 
merson opened a cash-box, took forth several 
bills of exchange, and compared the wj iting of 
the acceptance with that of the promissory 
note just signed by the nobleman. 

“ Yes — they are unquestionably forgeries, ” 
he muttered to himself, as ho returned the bills 
to the cash-box. 

A few minutes afterwards the boy entered to 
announce Colonel Malpas. 

“ Ah ! my dear Emmerson, ” said the visitor, 
with his usual drawing-room drawl and his 
blandest smile : “always to be found— eh? 
Well, what news in the City?” he inquired, 
sinking lackadaisycally down upon a seat and 
caressing his brown moustache. 

“No particular news Colonel Malpas," replied 
the bill-broker : “ unless it be that T have just 
had the Earl of Curzon with me." 

“ Ah ! indeed," said the Colonel, by no means 


efi com fitted at this announcement. And wha t 
did he want?” 

“ Money— money, to be sure,” answered the 
bill-broker, contemplating his visitor with 
searching, penetrating eyes, as if to read into 
the depths of his very soul. “No one ever 
comes to this office, except for money — although 
name have different ways of obtaining it to what 
others have.” 

“ No doubt, my dear fellow," observed Mal- 
pas,” caressing his moustache with infinite com- 
posure. “ Different kinds of seourity—eh ? 
That’s what you mean, I suppose ?” , 

“ But some securities are valid, Colonel MaB 
pas,” rejoined Emmerson, a malignant smile ap- 
pearing faintly upon his lip, — “while others 
are waste paper — or worse — Wing forgeries.” 

“Well. 1 suppose you must run these kinds 
of risks now and then,” remarked Malpas, still 
unmoved — ami indeed not noticing the inlent- 
nt-ss with which the mony-lender was survey- 
ing him. “ But what do you do in such cafes — 
forgeries, for instance?" 

“ If the man is a poor devil from whom I can 
never hope to gel a farthing,” replied Enuner- 
son, “ I send him to Newgate and make an ex- 
ample of him, for the benefit of society. But if 
he is a man not without resources, I give him 
four-and-twentv hours to take up the bills and 
save his honour.” 

“ A very good plan too,” observed Malpas, 
quite carelessly. 

“ I am glad you approve of if, sir,” exclaimed 
Emmerson, in a severe tone : “ because it is the 
very course T am about to adopt towards your- 
self.” 

“Toward? me ! What the devil do you mean?” 
demanded Colonel Malpas, with apparently so 
natural an air of, mingled indignation and sur- 
prise, that if it were assumed no dissimulation 
was ever more perfect. 

“ Yes, sir — towards you !” echoed the money- 
lender. “ You have had three thousand guineas 
of my good money ” 

“True! And a thousand guineas’ worth of 
very wretched wine,” interrupted Malps, with a 
sneer : “nothing to be compared to the samples f 
upon the mantel piece, which I tasted. But for 
the money and the wine, amounting only to 
four thousand guineas, you hold bills for* the 
extent of five thousand." 

“ Which bills, sir,” Remarked Emmerson, as- 
tonished at what he considered to be the Colo- 
nel's bare-faced assurance, “ purport to be the 
acceptances of the Earl of Curzon — whereas 
they are all forgeries?” 

“’Forgeries ! You lie, Mr. Emmerson !” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, becoming very red — and 
then as suddenly turning pale as death ; — but 
it might have, been with anger and excitement, 
just ns well ns with conscious guilt. “ Or if the 
Earl of Curzon says they are forgeries, he lies 1" 

“ Your eflorntery is intolerable, sir !” remark- 
ed Emmerson. “Will you tell me that these 
acceptances are in the same writing as this lie 
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demanded, taking tlie bills from his cash box 
with one hand, and holding up the Earl’s 
promissory note in the other. 

- . “Certainly there is a difference— yes— a mark- 
ed difference,” stammered Malpas, now be- 
coming deadly pale aud remaining so. “ I can’t 
understand it— there is some unaccountable 

mistake Good God ! what can it mean ? But 

did you tell Curzon ” 

“ I told him nothing, sir,” replied Emmerson. 
“ He of his own accord stated to me that you 
had some time ago asked him to join 3' on in 
raising money, but that he refused.” 

« Perfectly correct,” exclaimed Malpas. “ But 
nevertheless " 

And he stopped short, in a bewilderment 
that was evidently very far from feigned. 

“ Is it possible, Colonel, that you have been 
made a dupe by some party ?” inquired Emmer- 
son, now suspecting tliat the hint which he 
thus threw' out might after all be the correct 
solution of the mystery. “ Because, in that 
case,” he continued, “ the best thing to do will 
be at once to take the whole business before the 
Lord Mayor ” 

“ Not for worlds !” cried Malpas, becoming 
still more agitated : and he trembled from head 
to foot as if suddenly stricken with the palsj*. 

“ Then what do you mean me to understand ? 
—and what course am’ I to pursue ?” demanded 
Emmerson, all his suspicions returning in the 
Colonel’s disfavour. 

“I know not how to answer you— I am bewil- 
dered — amazed — astounded ” 

“ But are the bills forgeries — or are they 
not ?” inquired Emmerson. 

“ I can hardly bring myself to believe that 
they are,” replied the Colonel ; “ and yet cir- 
cumstances tend to prove that they must be.” 

“Then let us go to the Lord Mayor — unless 
you can pay me the amount, or give me both 
satisfactory explanations and securities.” 

“The Lord Mayor! No — no— ten thousand 
times no !” yelled forth the wretched Malpas : 
tlien, suddenly over-mastering the violence of 
his emotions, he said, “ Mr. EmmersQn, lean 
. give you no explanations at present — I must see 
a certain person in the first instance ” 

“ And perhaps leaves the country,” added the 
bill-broker, abruptly. “No, sir — I am not to 
be treated in this way. .1 have a large sum of 
money at stake— and you . cannot leave this 
office until we arrive at some satisfactory un- 
derstanding. In plain terms, Colonel Malpas, 
3 r ou have ptyyed j 7 our part admirably— I be- 
lieved you for a few moments, realty fancying 
that you niight' have been made a dupe — but I 
shall be trifled with no longer. Either give me 
.security — or I shall summon a constable.” 

“ Good heavens J'you cannot mean wliat you 
'threaten, Emmerson !” cried the Colqnel, in dis- 
may. “ You know not the ruin you will cause 
— the tremendous exposure which will be the 
result ! I shudder at the bare idea ” 

“ And every, guilty man shudders, Colonel. 


Malpas, when entangled in the meshes of those 
admirable laws which support the frame-work of 
our beautiful system of society. Now, sir — do 
you wish to become better acquainted with 
these laws ? or will you give me satisfaction — 
ample satisfaction relative to those forged 
bills ?” 

“ Emmerson,” said the Colonel, greatly dis- 
tressed and fearfully agitated, “ grant me the 
twent) T -four hours’ license which 3'ou ere now 
assured me you are wont to accord under such 
circumstances ” 

“ Not an hour — not a minute, sir,” exclaimed 
Emmerson, stern ty. “ This is a peculiar occur- 
rence — it is not an ordinary one — and there is 
no possible guarantee against your quitting the 
country. I must give you into custody — and 
then perhaps 3'our friends will come forward to 
assist in hushing up the matter.” 

Thus speaking, the bill-broker laid his hand 
upon the silver bell. 

“Stop — one moment !” gasped the Colonel, 
now reduced to a wretched plight. “ If I trust 
you with a great secret — a very great secret, 
"Emmerson — the secret, in fact, of these bills — 
will you swear to guard it most religiously — 
most sacredly ?” 

“ I will,” was the response. “ All I need is a 
satisfactory explanation ” 

“ And I can give it — I can give it !” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, his form quivering with 
nervous excitement. “ I will prove to you, 
through the lips of another , that I am innocent 
— guiltless ” 

“ And will that other pay the amount if you 
cannot ?” asked Emmerson. 

“ Most assuredly. The secret will be in your 
keeping— and I tell you beforehand that it is a 
strange and an interesting one.” 

“I am to understand, then,” said the money- 
broker, “ that if you do not take up the bills in 
due course, I am to make use of this promised 
secret in order to enforce payment from some 
other party ?” 

“ Precisely so,” answered the Colonel : “ but 
if I do pay you out of my own resources, you 
are to keep the secret inviolable, as if it were 
one entrusted to you by a visitor from the 
tomb !” 

“ I agree. But when is this explanation to 
take place ? — and how will it be managed ?” , 

“ If you will meet me to-morrow 'evening at 
eight o’clock,” observed Malpas, after some few 
moments’ reflection, “ I will conduct you to a 
place where, by concealing yourself, you 
can overhear everything that passes between 
me and that other person to whom I have 
alluded.” 

“ And where shall I meet you ?” 

“ Will you call for me at my own house in 
Great Marlborough Street 1” 

“At a quarter before eight I will be there,,” 
answered Emmerson. 

“ I shall expect you,” rejoined Malpas : and 
he then took his leave, in a condition of mind 
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far more painful than the reader can well 
imagine. 


CHAPTER L. 

TITJJ MAUIUACiK. 

In George Street, leading into Hanover Square, 
stands St. George’s church, which is the most 
fashionable temple of Hymen within the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis. It is aristocratic in 
appearance as well as !>y repute,— not even the 
sanctity of religion and the meekness of the 
Christian faith having been able to rescue it 
from the intrusive pomp, ostentation, and vain 
parade of the frivolous, heartless, and empty- 
headed upper classes. The panels in front of 
the galleries are emblazoned with the names 
of the “ noble lords,” “right honourables," and 
“ honourables,” who have from time to time 
filled the office of churchwardens : the decora- 
tions of the pews show that they are intended 
for the ease and comfort of the “ higher 
orders and the general aspect of the interior 
is “ eminently fashionable.” 

An arched recess, with a painted window, 
enshrines the alter, which is set in sculptured 
frame-work, 'flic window is essentially of 
the Romish sacred architecture ; and this effect 
is heightened into an appearance of positive 
Catholicism, not only by the representation of 
the Virgin and Child, the Hove, and the Cruci- 
fixion, in the stained glass, but also by the 
magnificent picture of the Last Supper behind 
the communion table. 

It was about nine o’clock in llie morning of 
Wednesday, September 2.'>th, 181-1, that a tall, 
slender, handsome young gentleman, dressed 
in deep mourning, slowly ascended the steps 
of the portico and entered St. George’s Church, 
the doors of which were already opened. His 
countenance was pale and full of a deep melan- 
choly : there was something peculiarly touching 
and profoundly interesting in its expression ; 
—and amiability, goodness, and generosity 
were at the same time blended in every trait. 

On entering the church, the young gentle- 
man proceeded straight to the vestry, where 
the clerk was seated at a table poring over one 
of the huge parish registers. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Malvern — or Sir Valen- 
tine Malvern, as I suppose I ought to call 
you,” said the clerk, rising from his scat and 
making a low bow. 

“ It is true that my friends wish me to as- 
sume the family honours, as they have already 
persuaded me to take the management of the 
estate,” observed the young gentleman, with 
a profound sigh : “ but I cannot endure the 

thought of adopting a course which after 
all might prove an usurpation.” 

“ I wish that I could give you any hope, 
sir, of your lamented father’s restoration," said 


the clerk. “ I had known him for many years— 
ever since he first came -to live in Hanover 
Square— and I have therefore known you also, 
Sir Valentine, from your childhood ” 

“ Do not address me as if I were already in j'| 
possession of the title, my good friend,” inter- i 
rupted Malvern. “ I have vowed to suffer a j 
year to pass before I will consider my father as j 
really dead — although, to speak candidly, 
Mr. Jackson, I feel that I am lioping against 
hope’s extinction, and therefore in very des- 
peration !” 

“Alas lyes, Mr. Malvern— since it is tlnir 
that you choose to he still called,” observed tl/ 
clerk": “ so mysterious a disappearance — bappe' 
ing all on a sudden, and without leaving a trr 
behind — cannot be accounted for otberw 
than by the supposition that accident or fj, 
play must have overtaken the unfortuiv"' 
gentleman. If it was an accident, sir, s(A 
clue would have been discovered: and t \i 
fore ” > f 

“ Proceed not, Jackson — ’tis too dreadfiL 
rellect upon !” interrupted Malvern : then,]' 
if to divert his thoughts from the melancbf 
topic, he said, “ Have you found the entry/ 
the register of births ?” vf — - 

“ I have, sir,” replied Jackson. “ You were 
born on the 3rd of July, 1702 — and therefore 
you are a little past twenty-two years old. 

I suppose your trustees require official proof of 
your having attained your majority V 

“ Precisely so,” answered Valentine. “It is 
a mere matter of form, inasmuch as they are 
relatives of mine and know full well my exact 
age. Rut still it is necessary to have every- 
thing regular ; and therefore you must give me 
a certificate.” 

“To he sure, Mr. Malvern,” returned the 
clerk : and lie proceeded to fill up the usual 
form, which he handed to Valentine. “ By the 
bye, sir,” he observed, “ we are going to have a 
wedding in a few minutes. I did not know 
last evening, when T met you in the Square 
and you told me that you required your baptis- 
mal certificate, — I did not know, I say, that 
I should have to visit the church for another 
purpose this morning. Mot that marriages are 
rare at St. George’s, heaven knows. Quito 
the contrary ! Rut it was only late last 
evening that I received the intimation that 
there was one for this morning : and being a 
special license, I suppose it is rather a hurried 
affair,” added the clerk, in a mysterious 
whisper : for he was evidently a man of gar- 
rulous propensities, although of kind disposi- 
tion and inoffensive nature. 

“Who are the happy pair ?” asked Valentine, 
not choosing to offend the worthy man by 
cutting short the discourse abruptly, hut in 
reality experiencing not the slightest interest 
in the question which he had just put. 

“Mr. Horace Sackville and Miss Venetia 
Trelawney," replied the 'clerk. “Miss Trelaw- 
ney, you know, is a celebrated beauty — indeed, 
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the luost lovely woman that ever was seen. So 
I am informed, at least : for I have never seen 
her, to my knowledge.” 

“Nor I either,’ observed Valentine : then, im- 
pelled by some (indefinable feeling of curiosity, 
.lie said, “1 shall remain and wituess the cere- 
mony.” 

.“An I sir,” remarked Jacksou, shaking his 
head solemnly, “ these fashionable marriages 
that take place in this church, often set me a- 
thinking in a strange way. I. have seen young 
and beautiful creatures almost dragged as it 


were to the altar, to bestow their hands upon 
drivelling dotards old enough to be their grand- 
fathers ; and I have afterwards watched their 
career in the world with great interest and 
anxiety.' The wives in these cases always 
turned" out wrong sooner or later : in nine cases 
out of ten there have been elopements, crirn. 
cons.,' divorces, and other disgraceful scenes. 
Then, again, 1 have beheld young bridegrooms 
leading withered old women to that altar — 
spendthrifts, who having run through then- 
own fortunes, obtain by marriage an opportu- 
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iiity of running through the fortunes of others. 
Yes, sir — I have seen many, many marriages 
ill this church — but few, very few indeed that 
were for real love and have led to happiness. 
To tell you the truth, Mr. Malvern, I don’t 
think the upper classes, generally speaking, 
have got any hearts at all — and if they have, 
they’re seldom or never in the right place.” 

“ Most assuredly, the English Aristocracy is 
not distinguished for morality, generosity, or 
intelligence,” observed Valentine. 

A t this moment the clergyman entered the 
vestry ; and Valentine being well acquainted 
with him, they conversed together for a few 
minutes. But as the time for the ceremony 
was now at hand, Malvern retired into the 
church where he entered a pew near the altar. 

At that moment there were no other spec- 
tators present : but scarcely had Valentine 
taken his seat, when the Earl of Curzon made 
lr'ij appearance in the church and walked slow- 
ly up the aisle. He was pale and evident- 
ly much annoyed, although he endeavoured to 
conceal his vexation. Observing Valentine, 
with whom he was well acquainted, he entered 
the same pew and sate down by his side. 
While f,hcy were conversing in a subdued tone, 
•Sir Douglas Huntingdon arrived— and also 
walking up the aisle, he noticed the Earl and 
Malvern; ' whom he immediately joined. Mis 
looks were perfectly good-humoured : and by. 
the very first remark he made, he showed that, 
he had not- come thither by accident, nor was a 
stranger to' the ceremony about to take place. 

“ Are you interested at all, Malvern, in Miss 
Trelawney’s marriage l” he inquired, with a 
smile. 

“How can I be?” asked the young gentle- 
man. “ I do not know her — nor do 1 believe 
that I have ever seen her. 1 came to the 
church on some business with the clerk; and 
hearing of what was about to take place, I 
remained to witness the ceremony.” 

“ How dil you know of it ?” inquired the Earl 
of Curzon, in a whisper to Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don. 

“Oh ! from some secret information,” an- 
swered the baronet. “ How did you ?” 

“ Also from some secret source, “ was the 
Earl’s response. “ You do not appear to care 
about it at all.” 

“ What is the use ?” said II untingdon. “ Sack- 
ville is a lucky dog — that is all 1 can say. I 
shall offer him and Venetia my congratula- 
tions. But you seem to be particularly chag- 
rined.” 

“ I did not think it possible that the matter 
could have ended thus,” replied Curzon, petu- 
lantly. “ But here they come. !” 

The doors at the entrance were thrown •open 
as the Earl was speaking : and the whispered 
colloquy, which Valentine Malvern did not 
overhear, was thus cut short. 

The bridal-party entered the church. It 
consisted of Venetia Trelawney, Horace Sack- 


ville, Mrs. Arbuthnot, her daughter Penelope 
Miss Bathurst, Dr. Copperas, and two or three’ 
other ladies and gentlemen — all the arrange- 
ments having been made under the supervision 
of Miss Bathurst, who, be it remembered, was. 
Horace Sack vi He’s aunt. 

As the reader may suppose, Venetia looked 
Iranscendentlv beautiful in her virgin raiment.- 
Her countenance was pale : her looks were 
downcast — and the long fringes that veiled 
her deep blue eyes, rested upon her cheeks. A 
gentle melancholy and soft bashfulness blended 
in the expression of her features : but she 
seemed far lovelier at this moment of timidity 
and embarrassment, than when radiant with the 
smiles of triumph or dignified in the presence 
of insult. Above her forehead, within the 
elegant white bonnet, lay her rich auburn hair, 
of velvet smoothness, and having the appear- 
ance of dark gold as the prismatic light from, 
the painted window fell upon it. The virgin 
drapery displayed all the grand contours* and 
flowing outlines of her shape — that form in 
which voluptuous fulness was so admirably 
blended with symmetrical proportion. Nor 
was the dress itself whiter than the bosom of 
which it allowed transient glimpses, and the 
swelling volume of which gave such richness to 
her figure in a profile view and rendered the 
waist more delicate than even it realty was. 

Horace Sackville experienced a. joy which 
beamed in his looks ; and a disinterested be- 
holder would have thought that so handsome 
and elegant a young man was indeed Avell fitted 
tu lead so cluuming a bride to the altar. Miss 
Bathurst and Penelope, who officiated as bride- 
maids, were both beautifully dressed — as was 
also Mrs. Arbntlmot : and Dr. Copperas, proud 
of the honour of being selected to give the 
bride away, whispered to Miss Bathurst that 
his only regret was that “ so eminent a man 
and shrewd an observer of human nature as 
Dr. Thurston was not present to enrich his 
phrenological knowledge by contemplating the 
countenances of the happy couple.” 

On passing towards the altar, Sackville 
noticed Sir Douglas Huntingdon and the Eai'l 
of Curzon, to whom he bowed — and he could 
not prevent a gleam of triumph from appearing 
for a moment upon his countenance. The 
baronet returned his salutation with friendly 
familiarity — the Earl with cold hauteur. 
Venetia looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, and did not therefore observe them. 

Not only, however, was she noticed -by her 
two unsuccessful suitors, but also by Valentine 
Malvern, who started on catching the first 
glimpse of her countenance — for it instant- 
aneously struck him that he had seen her 
before. The where, the when, and the circum- 
stances, also flashed to ,his mind in a moment : 
and he contemplated her with a more earnest 
attention as she passed up the central avenue 
of the church. There was a mingled expression 
of astonishment and doubt in his features, as 
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he thus followed her with his eyes: and when 
she reached the altar and her countenance was 
no longer visible, her back .being now turned 
towards him, he said in a low whisper to the 
Earl of Curzon, “ Is that Miss Trelawney ?” 

“ It is,” replied the. nobleman. 

“ Then I must be mistaken,” thought Valen- 
tine to himself : but resuming his seat in the 
pew and bending his head forward, he gave way 
to the reflections that were now uppermost in 
his mind. 

The clergyman and clerk had in the mean- 
time taken their places at the communion table ; 
and the marriage ceremony commenced. Scarce- 
ly had it begun when two more individuals en- 
tered the church — one taking his place some- 
what noisily in a pew, and the other planting 
himself in the remotest angle of the sacred 
edifice. The former was Captain Tash, whose 
nose seemed, to indicate that his morning 
draught at the Green Dragon had been none of 
the weakest : the latter was his man Robin, who 
appeared quite astonished at finding himself in- 
side a church— especially the most fashionable 
one of the West End. 

The ceremony was completed —and Venetia 
became the wife of Horace Sackville. The happy 
pair received the congratulations of those who 
belonged to the bridal pirty ; and Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, advancing with a'frank affability, 
requested permission to offer his congratulations 
likewise. As for the Earl of Curzon — he re- 
mained in the pew for a few moments longer : 
then suddenly prompted by some thought, he 
followed the baronet towards the altar. 

Venetia had received the congratulations of 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon in the same spirit in 
which they’ were evidently offered : but the mo- 
ment her eyes met the looks of the Earl of Cur- 
zon, a flush of displeasure appeared upon her 
countenance. 

“I congratulate .you, Mrs. Sackville, upon 
this happy occasion,” he said, in a low tone and i 
with accents that were full of a malignant irony: 
then, turning abruptly away, as Venetia drew 
herself up haughtily, he took Horace aside for 
an instant— ^muttering in his ear, “I con- 
gratulate you also upon your marriage with one 
who has abandoned herself both to Leveson and 
the Prince — and on the same evening too !” 

He then tnrned away and walked out of the 
church, followed by Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 
Sackville, who was staggered for a moment, al- 
most instantaneously recovered himself ; and 
giving his arm to his lovely bride, he led her 
towards the vestry 7 , where the register was to be 
signed. This ceremony being completed, the 
party quitted the church. 

Two carriages were waiting at- the door to 
.convey the company- to Miss Bathurst’s • resi- 
dence in Stratton Street, where an elegant repast 
was prepared. Lady Wenlock, the Honourable 
George Macnamara, and Lieutenant Apsley of. 
the Guards, who had been invited, were already 
there ; and- the usual healths were drunk. Dr. 


Copperas, in making a speech, observed that 
“ it was assuredly the happiest morning lie had 
ever passed in all bis life, with the one excep- 
tion of the memorable and never-to-be-forgotten 
day on which he first had the honour of being 
introduced to that extraordinary man— the 
ornament of his profession— Dr. Thurston.” • 

The breakfast was over — a footman announc- 
ed that the carriage was in readiness — and 
Sackville handed his bride into the vehicle. 
The serious-looking old livery-servant and 
Jessica were seated in the rumble behind : 
the trunks were packed upon the roof — and, 
all being in readiness, the postilion drove away 
at a rapid rate. 

The happy couple were bound for Brighton, 
where they intended to pass a' few days. They 
spoke but little until the travelling-carriage 
was beyond the southern outskirts of London ; 
but they-sate with their hands united in each 
other’s clasp, and exchanging fond looks. For 
Horace adored and worshipped the charming 
creature who had become his bride : and 
Venetia was not indifferent to the fervid at- 
tachment, the personal appearance, • and the 
elegant manners of him who was now her 
husband. 

“ Did not Curzon whisper something annoy- 
ing in your ears, Horace ?” inquired Venetia at 
length,* a slight flush appearing upon her coun- 
tenance. « Tell me what he said,” she urged, 
seeing that Sackville hesitated to reply. 

' “ He said that he v- as aware of .your visit to 
Lord Leveson and also to the Prince on the 
some evening,” answered Horace. 

“And so * ere you,” replied Venetia, laugh- 
ing. “ But you were also accpiainted with the 
particulars of these interviews and the results 
of each.” 

“ I was nevertheless startled at the moment, 
my angel,” said Horace : “ because I could not 
.possibly 7 conceive how the Earl came to learn 
that you bad paid those visits.” 

“ He employed spies to follow me,'^ said 
Venetia, her musical laugh sounding deliciously 
upon her husband s ears, although he felt deep- 
y indignant at the announcement which excit 
ed her gaiety. “ I discovered it all yesterday: 

1 his spies were even in the church ere now. 
But let us converse on other matters for the 
present : and I will tell you all about the spies 
on some future occasion.” 

“ Be it so, dearest,” said Horace, as he gazed 
with inexpressible devotion on the lovely crea- 
ture who was now his own. 

Meantime, Valentine Malvern had returned 
to his own house at Ho. 20, Hanover Square, 
his mind filled with the image of Venetia : and 
he even reproached himself frequently during 
the remainder of the day, for allowing the inci- 
dents of the morning to divert his thoughts at 
all from the painful topic on wiiich they were 
hitherto wont to be settled — namely the un- 
accounted-for disappearance of his father, Sir 
Archibald. 
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With regard to the happy couple, wc might 
record all the tender and interesting things 
which they said to each other dining the ritle 
to Brighton, — we might say how the}' reached 
that fashionable watering-place at a late hour 
[ in the evening, — how they took up their quar- 
ters at the principal hotel,-— and how they both 
longed, with a secre: •vpture which they mu- 
tually concealed, for the arrival of the moment 
that was to crown their wedded bliss. But we 
must not dwell upon those details, nor prolong 
unnecessarily this portion of our narrative. If, 
however, we may penetrate for a. single instant 
into (be nuptial chamber, where Jessica hastily 
divested her mistress of her apparel, we might 
observe that never, never had Venetia appeared 
more transeendently lovely than when, with 
blushing cheeks and heaving bosom, she heard 
her faithful attendant expatiate upon the hand- 
some appearance of the bridegroom. Wc might 
add that in the meantime Horace himself was 
waiting with all possible anxiety in an adjacent 
dressing-room ; — and we might close our obser- 
vations by stating that when at length Jessica 
had withdrawn, and the happy pair were clasp- 
ed in each other's anus, they noth forgot any 
disagreeable circumstances which pertained to 
their union, and abandoned themselves to those 
delights which Milton did not deem unworthy 
to be apostrophised and honoured in his im- 
mortal verse 1 » 


CHAPTER BT. 

AX AUISTOC'RATK' PAIR. 

It was about noon — on the day of the marriage 
just described ; and a beautiful lady was loung- 
ing negligently upon a sofa in a 'handsomely- 
furnished apartment at a mansion in Crosvenor 
Street. 

She was about six-and- twenty years of age — 
of middle height— and of dark lint clear com- 
plexion. There was a peculiar beauty in the 
full lips of bright scarlet ; and these, together 
with her flashing eyes and decisively pencilled 
brows, indicated the warmth of her tempera- 
ment. 

Her countenance was of an oriental style of 
loveliness, irradiated as it were with a dark yet 
glowing lustre. Her hair was not precisely of 
sable blackness, but had that purple and glossy 
hue which made it shining, soft, and smooth as 
velvet: its luxuriance was remarkable— and, 
the lady’s toilette not having as yet been achiev- 
ed, the heavy tresses hung in massive clusters 
upon the firm, plump, and polished shoulders. 
Iler profile was softly acquiline, without any- 
thing approaching to prominency of feature, 
save in respect to the lips, which were luscious 
and full, but not coarse. The teeth which they 
revealed, when parting in smiles that breathed 
a tender sensuousness, were of peax-ly whiteness; 


— and her looks were brilliant and animated, 
with a provocative expression of subdued wan- 
tonness. 

Her bust was purely sculptural — the chest 
being somewhat narrow, and the bosoms by no 
means exuberant, but of sufficient development 
to mark the statue-like contours of her shape. 
They were well detached, rising in pei’fect 
hemispheres, and sustaining the beauty of their 
proportions by their own firmness ; for at the 
moment we are describing this lady, she wore 
neither corset nor artificial means of compres- 
sure. An elegant morning- wrapper was drawn 
loosely around her form, and confined at the 
waist by a broad ribbon negligently tied: 

Her arms were not stout, but most symme- 
trically modelled ; and nothing could exceed 
the beauty of her hand, with the pellucid nails 
seeming like, supporting arches to the taper 
fingers, and of a rosy tint. Her feet were long 
and narrow ; the ankles were not too slight, 
but perfectly rounded, and swelling gradually 
upward into a fine development of limb. * Pas- 
sion was in her looks — but a voluptuous and 
dreamy langour was in her attitude as Rhe 
reclined upon the sofa. 

The oriental duskiness of her complexion — 
appearing like the softest and most delicate 
tinge of bronze — made her seem a warm and* 
glowing creature, with the hottest blood 
running in her veins and ready to mantle 
in crimson flush upon the countenance at 
the slightest emotion. Then how eloquent 
would become her features with those ardent 
and passionate blushes — but eloquent only of 
consuming sensuousness or some other feeling 
equally intense. She did not seem a woman 
who could love fondly, but furiously — not 
a being susceptible of any lasting impression, 
but full of erratic longings and desires. Never- 
theless, as if profoundly conscious of her own 
nature and understanding all the weakness as 
well as all the strength of her soul, she assum- 
ed in society a look of calm bashfulness and 
modest reserve, which led even the most ex- 
perienced observer to suppose that she was a 
woman whose fervid temperament was kept 
under becoming restraint by an innate virtue 
and sense of propriety that rose dominant above 
her passions. 

Such was Editha, the Countess of Quezon. 

Though the Aristocracy, generally speaking, 
are licentious and immoral to a degree, there 
are certain families belonging to that sphere 
who are more than the rest notorious for here- 
ditary profligacy. Depravity would seem to 
run in their blood, and to bo as traditionary 
as their titles and estates. The factitious 
honour of birth and the -flagrant dishonour of 
conduct would appear to be a concurrent heri- 
tage in these cases. Tc such a family did Lady 
Curzon belong. She was one of six sisters : 
all were heiresses — all were married — and 
Editha was the only one of the six who had 
not proved faithful to the family character by 
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Ibeing convicted in a court of justice of being 
unfaithful to her husband. The five sisters 
were all divorced, and had either married again 
or were living in a disreputable manner with 
paramours. Whether Editha was really faith- 
ful to the. Earl of Curzou, will presently trans- 
pire : at all events, scandal had never breathed 
a sentence against her reputation. Her mother 
had been a notorious demirep— her aunts were 
all invested with the same unenviable 
notoriety : and Editha was the only female scion 
of her family who had reached the age of 
twenty-six without figuring in a trial for Grim. 
Con., or in a divorce case before the House of 
Lords. 

She was lounging, as already stated, upon the 
sofa, when the door opened and her husband 
entered the room. After having witnessed 
the marriage of Yenetia and Horace at St. 
George’s Church, he had taken a walk in the 
park to endeavour to dissipate his ill-humour 
and vexation : but this condition of feeling 
was only aggravated, instead of becoming 
appeased* the more he gave way to thought. 

He accordingly returned home at about 
noon ; and, although he was not accustomed to 
vouchsafe much of his company to his wife, 
the phantasy neverthless took hold of him to 
seek her presence on this- occasion. 

“ Well, Editha — all alone — and not di'essed 
yet ?’’ he exclaimed, flinging himself into a 
chair at some distance from where she was re- 
clining on the sofa. 

“ It is too early for visitors, and I do not 
feel inclined to go out in the carriage to-day,” 
she answered, in a manner not precisely cold, 
but indifferent. 

“ By the bye,- you asked me for some money 
yesterday,” observed the nobleman ; “and I 
promised to give you some to-day. Here are 
a couple of. hundred guineas. I borrowed two 
thousand of Emmerson, a bill-broker in the 
City. 

“Ah! I have heard the name before,” said 
Editha'. “ But what do you suppose I can do 
with two hundred guineas towards paying all 
that is owing ?” 

“You must do what you can, my dear, ” re- 
plied the Earl, with perfect unconcern. “ I 
wanted the- remainder for my own special pur- 
poses. ” 

At this moment a servant entered the room 
bearing a letter on a silver tray, and which he 
handed to the countess. She took it languidly, 
supposing that it was a note of invitation or 
frivolous correspondence from some female 
friend : but the - instant she,. caught a glimpse 
of the bandwriting,- she started slightly — in a 
scarcely perceptible manner — while a' gentle 
flush appeared npon her countenance. The Earl, 
who was observing her at the -instant, noticed 
that little movement and this transient glow : 
and he said, “ Who is your correspondent ?” 

| “Ho one of any importance, ” replied:Edi- 


tba: and having hastily scanned the contents 
of the note, she thrust it into her bosom. 

The Earl was neither astonished by the eva- 
sive answer which she gave him, nor by the 
manner in which she thus disposed of the letter 
— for they had long ceased to be on terms of 
mutual confidence and were not accustomed 
to communicate, much less peruse, each other’s 
correspondence. Bub he had noticed the start 
and the flush— and a suspicion, faint as the first 
glimmer of dawn in the oriental sky, gleamed in 
his brain. 

This was the first time lie had ever entertained 
an idea derogatory to the honour of his wife. 
On the contrary, he had hitherto believed her 
strictly faithful to her marriage-vows. But now 
— he scarcely knew why — a certain uneasiness 
crept slowly upon him. That start, almost 
imperceptible as it was — and that blush, faint 
and transient though it were — had engendered 
a vague and undefined misgiving in his breast. 
The next moment he found himself reflecting 
upon the fact that Editha belonged to a family 
notorious for its profligacy ; and he knew full 
well that her own passions were of the strongest, 
most fervid and insatiable description. 

All these thoughts traversed his brain in a 
few moments : — hut dissembling the incipient 
uneasiness which he experienced, and suddenly 
determining not fo excite in her mind the sus- 
picion that lie even entertained such a misgiv- 
ing, lie began to converse upon a veriety of 
ordinary topics. On the other hand, Editha 
fancied that her temporary emotion on receiving 
the letter had escaped his observation ; and she 
discoursed with more gaiety and friendliness 
than she had for along time manifested to-, 
wards her husband. 

He would -have given worlds to obtain a peep 
— just one peep — at that letter : but the thing 
was impracticable. At one moment he was 
half inclined to seat himself by her side and 
begin to toy and dally with her : but such a 
course, by being most unusual on his part, 
would at once have excited her suspicions as to 
his real object. He therefore abandoned the 
idea, and resolved to watch her movements. 

Luncheon was presently served up : and 
afterwards Lady Curzon retired to her chamber 
to dress. The Earl went out to visit some 
friends : -but they all noticed that he looked 
gloomy and absent. At six lie returned home 
to dinner ; and as there was no company 
that daj 1 , lie and his wife were alone to- 
gether. He drank more freely than usual, and 
forced himself into a gaiety which was after all 
so well assumed that it entirely deceived the 
Countess. 

“What are you going to do with yourself 
this evening ?” he inquired, when the desert 
was placed upon the table and the domestics 
had withdrawn. 

“ 1 was thinking of passing an hour or two 
with 'Lady Lechmere,” was the quiet response. 

“ But I thought you. did not purpose to go 
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out to-day?” said Curzon, regarding her fur- 
tively but with earuest attention. 


glancing 


Thrusting his head from the window of the 
hackney-coach, the Earl directed the driverot 
fnllmv i.I.P mrriacre at an easy distance : but 


" \v nat an mea i ejncmawju ime ( 

looking hard at her hu-band : then, feeling 
convinced that lie suspected nothing, so well 
did he dissimulate, she observed, laughing, 
“ The world will fancy yon have become quite 
uxorious all on a sudden. Besides, Lady Lech- 
mere did not include you in the invitation she 
sent me this morning — for that note which 1 
received when yon wore with me, was from 
her.” ' 

“ Well, 1 do not press it,’’ said the Earl, 
apparently quite satisfied. ‘‘Only T thought 
that as we have been a little more friendly to- 
day than for seme time past, it would be as well 
if such feeling were to continue.’’ 

“And who iirst destroyed that, feeling?” 
asked Editha, with a slight a ■'•rent of sarcasm 
in her voice. 

“ I must confess that 1 have not proved a 
model of a husband,” said the Earl : “ but then 


her an injustice — and yet the dark suspi- 
cion still remained in the profundity of his 
souk 

The carriage slopped at Lady Lechmerc s — 
the hackney-coach halted a few doors off— and 
the Earl again watched eagerly from the 
window. “ Yes— she enters the house— and 
the carriage drives away,” he muttered to 
himself. 11 T will now go and join the party at 
Ladv L?chin<*re’.s— invent some excuse for 
following Editha after what she said upon the 
proposal T made to accompany her— and en- 
deavour to ascertain whether she expected to 
meet some particular individual there.” 

The Ear! was about to order the hackney- 
coach to drive up to Lady Lechmcre’s door, 
when the thought struck him that the course 
he was about to adopt could not possibly fail 
; to be seen through by Editha. H she were 


muve, tbUU. y . * . . , XT 1, „ 

bv which a man of ray rank and position is supremely ridiculous in her eves. Iso-lie 
inevitably surrounded- — ” must continue to veil Ins suspicions, and watch 

“Oh ! 1 have not time to discuss the point her movements until he should either obtain 


which you say has arisen between us^ once 
more. So now adieu— I am off to North 
Audley Street,’’ — where, we should observe, 
Lady Lecliniere resided. 


vernor Street ; and alighting at a short distance 
from his dwelling, he dismissed the vehicle. 

Consulting his watch by the aid of a door- 
lamp, lie saw that it wanted twenty minutes to 


“ And I shall "o and pass the evening with eight : and not knowing what to do with him- 
Leveson, ’ said the Earl : “oi else with ITun- self for the rest of the evening, he rosolied to 


tingdon, if the Marquis should not be at home.” 

The husband and wife both quitted. the 
dining-room together. The former took down 
his hat from a peg in the hall, and sallied forth 


proceed to Lord Lcveson’s in Albemarle Street. | 
Pul a sudden idea struck him. The fact was 
that his wife’s principal lady’s-maid, C4ertrude 
by name, was a very beautiful young woman, 


at once: and Editha, having seen him thus with a voluptuous figure, a wanton countenance, 
take his departure, ascended to her own chain- fine teeth, and a pair of the most wicked eyes 
p er _ that ever sent forth flashing looks from pupils 

But the Earl of Curzon, instead of repairing of the darkest jet. The Earl had more than 
to the Marquis of Leveson’s, hastened to the once Hung furtive glances of deep meaning 
nearest hackney-coach stand — entered a vehicle upon the captivating Certrude : but she invari- 
— and returned in it to the immediate vicinage ably appeared to take no notice of his amorous 
of his own mansion. He ordered it to stop oglings. This bashfulness on her part, he 
nearly opposite, as if waiting to receive a fare felt assured, was only an afiection of strict 
from the house at which it thus drew up : and propriety ; and, being a very handsome, man, 
remaining inside, he kept watch upon the door as well as imbued with all the characteristic con- 
of his own dwelling. His wife’s carriage was ceit, arrogance, and vanity of the order to j 
already there : and in a few minutes he saw the which he belonged, he flattered mmself that 
front door open. Then a female figure, envelop- lie had only to become more explicit in his 
ed in a handsome cloak, and with a thick veil overtures to achieve an easy triumph in that 
over her face, descended the stone steps and quarter. The opportunity and the humour 
entered the carriage, which immediately drove now alike served admirably : his wife was 
vav from home— he was restless and uneasy— he 
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| wanted something to amuse and divert his 
j mind— and lie resolved to enter upon the con- 
1 quest of the beautiful Gertrude forthwith. 

! Thus, only a few minutes after watching 
| the. movements of his wife, and still smarting 
| with the suspicion of her infidelity,— and in- 
fidelity which, if brought home to her, he was 
prepared to brand with all the ignominy of ex- 
posure, prosecution, and divorce,— this unprin- 
cipled aristocrat retraced his way homeward 
with the deliberate intention of seducing that 
self-same wife’s confidential attendant. But 
is this flagrant case an isolated one?— or is it 
a mere type of man’s too frequent conduct? 
Alas ! yes : the husband may sin with 
comparative impunity — but if the wife, nh 
matter how neglected and ill-used at home, 
yields to temptation, there is naught but tire 
highest chastisement and most signal penalty 
for her ! Truly, woman has her wrongs which 
should engage the thoughts and enlist th£ 
sympathies of the philanthropist and morali^ 
ill this age when all the world is crying out for 
political and social reform ! 

The Earl of Curzon retraced his way home- 
ward : but just as he arrived in front of his 
house, he beheld a female dressed in the well- 
known apparel of Gertrude herself, ascending 
the area steps. Yes — it was her cloak, which he 
had often observed as becoming her so well— 
her bonnet, which he had frequently noticed as 
being worn so coquettishly ! But a thick black 
veil was drawn over her countenance— a modest 
precaution which all respectable and well-be- 
haved young women of her class were wont to 
adopt in those times when the streets were 
comparatively unprotected with the wretched 
guardianship of old watchmen, and when 
roystering blades and impudent gallants were 
accustomed to insult every woman whose un- 
veiled features happened to please their 
phantasy. 

“ Gertrude, my dear girl," said Curzon, as 
sumiug his blandest tones, “ where are you 
going ?” 

But. instead of stopping as the Earl had hoped 
and expected, she brushed past him with evi- 
dent indignation and .hurried along the street. 
He was however almost immediately at her side 
again : and, in a voice of gentle remonstrance, 
he said, “ Why are you so cruel? You know 
that I love you, Gertrude — yes, ten thousand 
times better than I love your mistress : my 
looks must have, told you so. Come, will you 
not speak to me ? — not, a single word ? Throw 
_up that veil — and let me see whether you are 
really and positively angry. I would wager 
anything that you are smiling with a delightful 
wickendness behind that thick screen. Gert- 
rude, do you hear me ; Surely you do not 
.. require so much coaxing ?” 

. But, instead of making any response .to this 
softly insidious language, she endeavoured to 
outstrip him : then, finding that he persevered 
inaccompanying her, and evidently alarmed or 


else profoundly indignant at his importunities, 
she shrank against the wall as if about to faint. 

“ Good heavens, Gertrude ! ’ exclaimed the 
nobleman, looking uneasily up and down the 
street, with the fear that they might be ob- 
served and that it would be supposed he was 
ill-using the female : “you cannot mean that 
you are really angry v ith me ? Give me your 
hand — take my arm — and we will converse 
quietly and tranquilly as we walk along.” 

Thus speaking, he endeavoured to take her 
hand : but she withdrew it violently, a faint 
scream -bursting from her lips at the same 
moment. The Earl was astounded : lie had not 
anticipated such opposition to liis overtures. 
Suddenly the front door of a house opposite 
opened — and several gentlemen appeared on 
the threshold. 

“ For God’s sake, come away with me, Ger- 
trude !” said the Earl, impatiently. 

But she made a movement as if about to fty 
towards the gentlemen at the door opposite : 
and the Eai'l, dreading the scandal of an ex- 
posure, beat a rapid retreat towards his own 
mansion, while the object of his importunity 
hurried away in the contrary, direction. 

Baffled, enraged, disappointed, and humiliat- 
ed, the Earl of Curzon re-entered his dwell- 
ing : and after drinking a tumbler of claret to 
cool the throat which was parched with the 
fever of overwrought excitement, he flung him- 
self upon a sofa and gave way to his unpleasur- 
able reflections. Everything seemed to he 
going wrong with him — all circumstance were 
combining for his annoyance. His pecuniary 
affaire were in no agreeable position — he had 
failed to possess himself of Yenetia, whose 
charms had well nigh maddened him — the 
suspicion which he entertained relative to his 
wife, was still strong enough to goad aud ’ tor- 
ture him cruelly — and now the rebuff he had 
experienced from Gertrude crowned his humili- 
ation and annoyance. He was just in that 
humour when a mau would give anything to be 
able to vent his spite upon the head of some 
victim, either for a real or an imaginary offence. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. His wife 
was from home — and Gertrude was also absent. 
The former would not, in all probability, return 
until eleven o’clock or perhaps midnight : 
aud the latter had no doubt received permis- 
sion to pass the evening with -her friends. 
What if the Earl were to search in Editha’s 
boudoir to see if he could discover the note 
which she had received in the morning, or any 
other letters that might afford a clue to her 
conduct ? . 

Inspired with this idea, Curzon hastened 
upstairs— entered the boudoir — and, closing 
the door, began to search all the drawers. He 
however discovered nothing of any conse- 
quence. Editha’s writing-desk stood upon a 
table ; but it was locked. He took out his 
own bunch of keys and .tried every one of 
them at all corresponding with the size of the 
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lock. The last key was found to fit — and the 
desk was opened. 

One of the compartments was filled with 
lettei’s, which the Earl proceeded to examine 
with careful attention. But they were chiefly 
invitations to parties —communications from 
the female friends of the Countess or from 
her sisters — or dunning applications'" from 
tradesmen. One note, however, somewhat 
puzzled the Earl. It was from Lady Lech- 
mere — dated about three months back — and 
running as follows : — 

“ I. have received your hasty note, my dear 
Editha, and send you back a reply by Ger- 
trude. Yes — 1 will be at home all the even- 
ing, and will adopt the usual precautions. 
You have nothing to fear on that account. 
The servants shall receive orders to admit' no 
one. hut the Countess of Cvr:on. But are you 
certain that you can trust the girl ? 

“ Your afl'ectionate friend, 

“ Kathbuink Lkchmkuk.” 

This letter, laconic though it were, was suffi- 
cient to strengthen the Earl’s misgivings. 
There was evidently some secret understand- 
ing between his wife and Lady Lcchmere. 
What usual precautions were to be adopted ? 
— why was there nothing to fear l — and if the 
girl alluded to was Gertrude, wherefore should 
it be necessary to exercise caution in trusting 
her ? Lid Editha receive a lover’s visits at 
Lady Lech mere’s ? If so, what meant the 
orders to the servants to admit no one but 
Editha herself ? Lady Lech mere was a widow, 
and had neither brother, uncle, sou, or male 
cousiu, residing with her beneath the same 
roof. Editha’s lover, if she had one, was not 
therefore an inhabitant of the house : and how 
could she go thither to meet him, since none 
but herself was to be admitted ( 

There was a deep mystery in all this: and 
the more profound the mystery, the stronger 
becomes the suspicion. So it was in the pre- 
sent case ; — and while completely perplexed by 
the ambiguous contents of the note, the Earl 
of Ourzon nevertheless regarded if as an item of 
evidence against the Countess. At all events 
it was certain that whatsoever the secret 
might be, Gertrude was in the confidence of 
her mistress: but had he not mortally offended 
the lady’s-maid by his conduct that evening l — 
and could he hope to propitiate her in such a 
way as to lead her to divulge anything she 
knew ? 

Reserving this matter for after consideration, 
the Earl continued his search amongst his wife’s 
papers. To his further surprise he presently 
discovered a bill of exchange, accepted by him- 
self. It was an old bill, which had been duly 
honoured by him on arriving at maturity : but 
it ought to be upon a file in his library, in- 
stead of in his wife’s desk. _ It might however 
have come there by accident : and after all, 
the incident was trivial in itself and could 


have no connexion with the object of the search 
which he was instituting. 

At the bottom of the desk he discovered a 
slip of paper, on which the name of Curzon was j 
written several times. He examined the writ- 
ing attentively, and soon saw that it was not 
in his own hand, as he had at the first glance 
imagined it to be. But the writing was evi- 
dently in imitation of his own ; and a more 
minute inspection convinced him that it was 
Editha's. Had she, then, been practising his 
signature ? It appeared so : but for what 
earthly purpose ? The bill of exchange caught 
his eye : and it instantaneously struck him 
that she had surreptitiously possessed herself 
of it in order to copy his signature. Yes — this 
was now apparent enough : but again recurred 
the question — For what purpose bad she done 
this '{ 

There were no more papers to examine ; and 
the Earl returned all the letters and documents 
to the compartment of the desk whence he had 
taken them. The other compartment only 
contained writing-paper and sealing-wax. He 
locked the desk again, and quitting the boudoir 
unobservedly as lie had entered it, retraced his 
way to the dining-room. 


CHARTER LI I. 


TUB II 11. 1, S OK KXt'HANO !■:. 

At about a quarter past eight o’clock, Alalpas 
and Mx\ Emmerson entered .Soho Square, and 
proceeded direct to the establishment of Mrs. 
Gale, who, previously informed by the Golonel 
of the intended visit, was prepared to receive 
them. In fact, the Colonel had been with her 
in the morning ; .and having found means to 
pay her the five hundred guineas owing to her, 
together with a handsome douceur by want of 
interest, he once more stood in her good books. 
For Mrs. Gale never eared what other people 
might think or say of a person, so long as she 
had reason to be satisfied with his conduct. 

The Colonel had told her in the morning 
exactly what he wished to be done in the even- 
ing ; and Mrs. Gale had made arrangements 
accordingly. She now therefore conducted 
Malpas and Emmerson up into a suite of rooms 
which we must describe. 

First, there was a handsome parlour, from 
which a little cabinet opened at the side with a 
glass door. This glass door had , green blinds 
within, so that no one could see into it from the 
parlour : whereas a. person stationed in that 
cabinet could easily observe as lie might also 
overhear, everything that took place in. the 
parlour. Beyond the parlour itself there was a 
oed-chamber, with a dressing-room adjoining. 

Such was the suite to which. Mrs. Gale con- 
ducted the'CoIonel and the bill-broker ; and the 
moment she had retired, Emmerson ensconsed 
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himself in bhe cabinet, baking bhe key wibh him 
and locking blie door inside. : 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Gale re-ap- 
peared, introducing the Countess of Curzon, 
whom she ceremoniously assisted to lay aside 
her cloak and bonnet. The moment' that . the 
woman had retired, Editha threw herself into 
the arms of the Colonel and embraced him with 
the fervour of infatuated passion. 

I had some little difficulty in keeping this 
appointment which you gave me, niy dear 


.Percy,” said the Countess, addressing the Colo- 
nel by lus Christian name. “Would you believe 
that the Earl was seized with quite an uxorious j 
fib to-day, and actually wanted to accompany 

me to Lady Lechmere’s ? But no matter ” 

' “You look somewhat flurried, dearest 
Editha,” observed Malpas, contemplating her 
with attention; . “ Has anything occurred-: — ” 
“Nothing of. any consequence. I will tell you 
presently,” interrupted the lady, as she sate 
down by his side upon a sofa. “But you must 













first explain why you wished to see me jo ver 3 ' 
particularly this evening as your note -stated. 

■ You charged me to be sure and not disappoint 
you, Percy. And by the bye, when I think of 
it, the Eai’l was with me when, your note came.” 

“But he suspects nothing?” said Malpas, 
anxiously. 

“ Nothing — absolutely nothing, ” replied the 
Countess, emphatically. “ Indeed, how can he? 
All our precautions are so excellently taken. 
But pray explain the urgent matter ” 

“You are well aware, dearest Editha, ” said 
Malpas, “that J am always longing to be with 
you always unhappy unless in your society — 
and never happier than when clasping you in 
my arms. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
1 should have bceu so urgent to meet you this 
evening — especially as some days have elapsed 
since last we met. But there was another in- 
ducement which prompted me to be so press- 
ing with regard to an interview for this even- 
ing : in fact, I wished to have some serious 

conversation with you ” 

“ What about ?’ inquired Editlm, quieklv : 
and her large black eyes ware fixed with a sort 
of uneasiness upon the countenance of her 
paramour. 

“ Those bills, my dearest love, ” answered 
Malpas. 

“Ah!" ejaculated the Countess, becoming 
visibly troubled. “Ton study do not require 
any more assistance in that shape ?” 

“Listen to me with patience for a few mo- 
ments, Editha, ” said the < ’olonel. “ You sire 
aware that I obtained the money for those hills 

from a gentleman named Emmerson ” 

“Yes — and my husband has likewise received 
money. from that Mr. Emmerson, ” interrupt- 
ed Editha. “ ITe told me so this morning. 
But it was evident from his manner that he did 
not know j'ou had been dealing with tiie same 
money-broker. ” 

“He docs not know it, Editha — and very for- 1 
tunate is it. for me, ” added Malpas, with a 
prof ou nd -feer iousn ess of manner, “that he is 
thus ignorant. ” 

“Of course it is, Percy,” exclaimed the i 
Countess, — “very fortunate for us both. If he i 
knew that I had given the bills to you, he 
would as a matter of course instantaneously i 
suspect that there is some very close intimacy 1 
between us. When you first communicated to 
me your extreme pecuniary embarrassments 
ami stated that the Earl had refused you the ; 
sclVico of his acceptance ton bill of exchange, 3 
I t Id you that t could procure his name to a 1 

promissory note for my own use ” 

“And I promised you.” observed the Colo- t 
nei, that I would place that note in the hands ] 
of a gentleman who would advance the money 1 
upon it and not breathe a syllable to a soul c 
lelative to the transaction. T kept mv t 
word ” 

No doubt, interrupted the Countess : I f 
‘and you also undertook to provide the funds! i 


to redeem the security even before it should 
become due, so that the bill might not be pre- 
sented to the Earl at all ; — otherwise, if present- 
ed,^ he would of course see your name upon 

“ r irue, my dear Editha,” said Malpas. 
“And you gave me several bills at short inter- 
vals, with the Earl’s acceptance to them.” 

“ But I cannot see the utility of this recapi-* 
tuiation of circumstances so well-known to 
both of -us,” observed the Countess, with the 
glitter of uneasiness in her luminous eyes. 

“ The whole matter is summed up in a few 
words. You were exceedingly pressed for 
money, and required a collateral security. All 
these things you explained to me, as I knew 
little or nothing about bills and promissory 
notes previously. 1 told you that I would 
undertake to wheedle the Earl out of 
his acceptance, alleging that I required it 
to satisfy some pressing liabilities due 
to my jewellers and dress-makers. Knowing 
that the Earl would not be in a condition to 
meet the bill, I -was obliged to assure him that 
one of my sisters had promised me a large sum 
of money in a month or two, and that I would 
provide for the bill by the time it should come 
due. This was the pretext, but in reality I re- 
lied upon your obtaining the requisite funds— 
and I sincerely hope you will be enabled to do 
•so. Pell me, Percy, is there any doubt upon 
that point?” 

“My dear Editha, I shall obtain the funds 
some. how or another,” answered Malpas : “ but 
that is not the immediate question. 1 am afraid 
that prompted by your affection for me, and in 
order to save me from arrest and degradation at 
the time ” 


.“ What do you mean V inquired the Countess* 
with all the petulance of intense uneasiness. 

“I mean, dearest,” answered the Colonel,— ! 

“that — but do not be offended that your! 

husband did not sign those bills ” 

“ And what makes you think so?” demanded 
Editha, actually gasping with the vain and in- 
effectual efforts which she made to conceal her 
terror. 

“Because Emmerson suspects something of 
the kind,” returned Malpas. “He has compared 
the. Earl’s signature with that upon the bills 

which I placed in his hands ” 

“O God 1 I am lost,” cried Editha, no longer 
able, to keep down the effervescence of her. har- 
rowing emotions : and covering her. face with 
her hands, she hurst into tears. ' 

“Compose yourself, for heaven’s sake !” said 
the Colonel. “Nothing is yet known— Mr. 
Emmerson is a gentleman and possesses a kind 
heart— everything can be repaired and reme- 
died l Only do, I conjure you, my Editha— do : 
tell me all the truth.’ 

“But is it yet time to prevent this storm 
from bursting over my head ?” she exclaimed 
removing her hands from her countenance and 
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gazing up piteously in the face of her param- 
our. 

“ There is time, I can assure you, Editlia,— 
plenty of time !” answered Malpas. “ Do not 
give way to grief, which is now unavailing— but 
let us look the whole affair boldly in the face. 
Mr. Etnmcrson only requires to have the pay- 
ment assured — and he will never breathe a word 
relative to the transaction. But pray tell me 
everything without reserve.” 

“ I will,” said (he Countess, endeavouring to 
compose her looks and her feelings. “ You com- 
municated your embarrassments to me— and T 
was distracted at the thought of seeing you 
borne off to a debtors’ prison. T therefore re- 
solved to adopt a desperate course in order to 
save you. And yet it neither seemed to me so 
desperate nor dangerous after all : because, from 
what you told me, J understood clearly enough 
that if you provided the funds in time to take 
up the bills, the lvarl need never know that bis 
name had been made use of at all. And that 
you would so provide the funds in due season 1 
felt confident. Well, I obtained from the Earl’s 
file of papers an old bill which he had honoured 
some time since : and I imitated his signature, 
after some practice, to the best of my ability. 
You had previously told me that if I obtained 
his acceptance to the blank stamps, you would 
fill them up. Now, you must forgive me, my 
dear Percy,” said the Countess, in a tone of im- 
passioned entreaty, — “for I did all this entirely 
through devotion to you.” 

“ Forgive you, dearest Editlia 1” exclaimed 
Malpas, much of whose enthusiasm of tone and 
manner was affected : “ how can I do otherwise 
than forgive you ? You have risked much — I do 
not think you are precisely aware how much— 
for my sake : and it is fortunate that we are in 
such hands as Emmerson’s. He is a perfect 
gentleman — possessed of great influence in the 
City— and will soon be an Alderman,” added 
the Colonel, sententiously ; ■ for be was making 
these remarks in order to propitiate the bill- 
broker whose close vicinage was so little suspect- 
ed by the Countess of Curzon. 

“ft is indeed fortunate that the bills are in 
such hands,” said the Countess, now bitterly re- 
penting the imprudence into which a passionate 
infatuation had betrayed her at the time. “ But 
does be already know that you have received 
them from me ?” 

“ I was compelled to confess the truth, 
Editlia,” replied Malpas : “ or else he would 
have given me into custody on a charge of for- 
gery.’ 

“ Ah ! then you hesitated not to sacrifice my 
honour in order to save your own !” ejaculated 
the Countess, suddenly starting from the sofa, 
while the rich blood mantled in scarlet 
glow through the transparent duskiness of 
her skin. 

“ Pardon me, Editlia," said Malpas, confused 
and humiliated : “ but what could I do ?” 

“Risked Newgate — death — anything, sooner 


than betray the honour of a confiding woman 1” 
exclaimed the Countess of Curzon, fixing upon 
her paramour a look of withering scorn and 
superb contempt. “ Did I risk nothing for you 
when I forged in}' husband’s name to save you 
from a debtors’, gaol ? — have I risked nothing in 
giving you that love which could alone prompt 
me to such a perilous act ! It was in a moment 
of utter contempt and indifference for all con- 
sequences, that I became a forger : and that 
supreme recklessness was produced by my de- 
votion to you ! Now, sir, you have rewarded me 
by betraying my honour into the hands of an 
usurer •” 

“ For Cod’s sake use no harsh words with re- 
spee,t to Emmerson exclaimed the Colonel. 
“ Your honour is safe in his keeping — he will 
not betray you ” 

“Wretch!” ejaculated the Countess bitterly. 
“Much as I loved you a minute back, I now 
hate and detest you ! Viper — would to heaven 
that I had the power of crushing you under my 
foot !” 

“ Editlia, you are raving ?’ cried Malpas, his 
countenance ghastly pale and his lips livid and 
quivering. “ Do you intend to quarrel with me 
for ever !" 

“ My pardon you can never obtain, sir !” an- 
swered the Countess haughtily. “ If my heart 
were henceforth to feel one moment s tenderness 
towards you, I would stab it to the very core. 
But enough of this portion of the painful drama. 
One word more — and I take my departure. Am 
I to understand that you will arrange with Mr. 
Emmerson for those bills and that you will 
provide for them in due course ? — or will you 
crown your infamy by suffering the transaction 
to reach my husband’s ears?” 

• “ I will provide for them — on my honour I 
will provide them !" exclaimed the Colonel. 
“ But bear me ” 

“ Enough, sir !” ejaculated the Countess with 
imperious tone and haughty manner. 

She took up her bonnet and cloak : lie ad- 
vanced, tremblingly .and pale, to assist her in 
putting on the latter ; but she repulsed him 
with a gesture of scorn. He essayed to mur- 
mur a few Syllables of abject entreaty — but 
she darted upon him a look that seemed 
fraught with the scathing powers of lightning. 

A moment afterwards — and she was gone ! 

Throughout this scene the bill-broker had 
remained a bidden but profoundly interested 
observer in the cabinet with the glass door. It 
was the first time lie had ever seen the Countess 
of ( 'urzon : and he was astonished as well as 
enraptured at the peculiar style of her loveli- 
ness. Her beauty appeai’ed to him of the 
Mauritanian species which characterised the 
Moorish women who once made Spain their 
home, and the memory of whose charms has 
been preserved in many a tradition, legend, 
and romance. On throwing off the cloak which 
enveloped her entire person, Editlia had ap- 
peared in a dark velvet dress, which seemed 
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most befitting her complexion: and the admir- 
able fashion of the costume set oil the sculp- 
tural symmetry of her shape to its utmost ad- 
vantage. Then the power of her eyes, so 
luminous in their intense' darkness, .and so 
splendid with their long jetty lashes — the rich 
hue of the flush that so often mantled on her 
cheeks during the conversation with her now 
discarded paramour — the vivid red of those 
lips that were so delicious in their moist ful- 
ness and that seemed to breathe sweet even 
when the words that passed through them were 
sharp with scorn — the quick hearings of that 
bosom which the low-bodied dress left more 
than half exposed — the grace, the elegance, and 
the dignity of her attitudes, all adapting them- 
selves to the style of the discourse she was 
hearing or giving utterance to at the time, — in 
a word, every charm and every attraction that 
invested or surrounded her, produced a power- 
ful effect upon Emmerson. 

She departed in anger, as we have already 
described : and then the bill-broker, unlocking 
the door, came forth from the place of his con- 
cealment. 

“Now, Emmerson, are you satisfied ?" said 
Malpas, still trembling beneath the influence 
of that withering, blighting, scathing look 
which Editha had last thrown upon him. 

“ She is the only woman I ever saw whose 
love is worth dying for, ” responded the bill- 
broker : then, gazing upon Malpas with some- 
what of that scorn and contempt which he had 
caught as it were by transfusion from the noble 
lady who had just taken her departure, he 
said, “How feel you now, Colonel, after the 
closing scene in tin's drama, as the < 'ounte<s so 
appropriately styled it ?’’ 

“Whatever has happened, Mr. Emmerson,” 
replied Malpas, moodily, “ 'tis you who have 
driven me to it. Rut now that you have heard 
my innocence proclaimed from the lady’s own 
lips — now also that you know every minute 
detail of the entire transaction what course 
do you propose to adopt 

“I am not decided at present. ” answered 
the bill-broker. “ You may however rest as- 
sured that l shall not take any step which may 
compromise the Countess of Curzon. Rut you 
will come to my office to-morrow morning and 
give me your own bill — mind, yntr own bill — 
for the amount which you owe me. ” 

“ I will be with you punctually at ten o’clock," 
said Malpas, deriving no small consolation from 
the manner in which Emmerson seemed dis- 
posed to treat the affair. 

They then took their departure from Mrs. 
Gale’s establishment. 


Meantime the Earl of Curzon had been loung- 
ing in a restless manner upon that sofa in the 
dining-room in Grosvenor Street, or else pacing 
uneasily to and fro like a chafing lion in his 
cage : .and every now and then he had recourse 


to the winc-decanter. Rut instead of soothing 
his agitated thoughts, the juice of the grape j 
added an artificial stimulant to that natural ex- 
citement which was torturing him ; and though 
his spirit was so restless, the time hung insup- 
portably heavy upon his hands. 

At length the time-piece upon the mantle 
struck eleven : and a few minutes afterwards 
the carriage drove up to the front door of the 
house. The .Earl composed his features as well 
as he was able, and went out into the hall to 
meet his wife — for lie felt anxious to have some 
conversation with her, all hough he had not 
made up his mind what to say. or how to turn 
the. wished-for discourse upon any topic which 
might suit his own purposes. Rut he was in 
one of those humours when a man of excitable 
temperament must have his say, even if for no 
other end than to pick a quarrel and find an 
issue for his pent-up spleen. 

“ T hope you have passed a pleasent evening,” 
he said, accosting the lady, as she was hurry- 
ing through the hall, enveloped in the hand- 
some cloak and with her thic< veil drawn over 
her countenance, just as he had seen her when 
entering the carriage at half-past seven o clock. 

“ 1 T ey-day 1 what does this, mean ?” he exclaim- 
ed peculantly, as she swept abruptly past him 
—flitted up stairs— and disappeared from his 
view all in a moment. 

With {mother cause for ill-humour, he was 
returning to the parlour when the sounds <>t 
light footsteps and the rustling of garments 
met his ears : and looking-round, lie caught a 
glimpse of the cloak of the pretty lady’s-maid, 
as the wearer was also hastening up the 
marble-staircase. The Earl hurried after her 
and overtook her on the landing. 

“Gertrude, ’’ he said, catching her by the arm 
and speaking in a low rapid whisper, “for 
heaven’s sake, do not mention to your mistress 
what, occured just now and as he uttered 
these words, he strove with piercing looks to 
penetrate the thick veil which was also worn 
bv her whom he thus addressed. 

* Rut. breaking abruptly away from him, and 
without a syllable of reply, she hounded up the 
next (light of stairs. 

“ Perdition seize the woman,' muttered the 
Earl to himslef, as lie slowly retraced his steps 
to the dining-room. “What the devil possess- 
es them both / My wife sweeps past me in 
the hall as if 1 had tie- plague and Gertrude 
breaks away from me on the landing as if con- 
tact with nie were contagion. Then this mania 
of wearing their veils up to their very bed- 
rooms, as if they dared not look a man in the 
face !” 

And the Ear! walked to and fro in the par- 
lour with uneven steps and agitated feelings. 

He waited ten minutes in the hope that his 
wife would come down previously to retiring 
for the night : but nrs she did not make her 
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The beaut if «l girl had laid aside her bonnet, 
veil, and cloak — and she could not help encoun- 
! taring ihe Earl’s looks. A smile of ineffable 
i archness and mischievous meaning appeared 
ui'on her pouting lips, as she thus met his gaze : 
; hue she was hurrying past him when he once 
; nmr- caught her by the arm and held her 
; fit .iilv. 

You have not. breathed a word to your 
mistress'/" lie said, in a hurried whisper. 

“ No. my lord — not a word,” she replied, 
; with ;i singularly wicked roguish look. ‘‘But 
you deserve that T should have shown you no 
i mercy after your rude treatment.” 
j “ T know you will pardon me, pretty Ger- 
trade, ’ he said. “But why would you not 
i speak to me just, now on the landing.” 
j “ Why. my lord,” echoed the abigail : “ be- 
j cause I heard other footsteps upon the stairs — 
I at least I thought so— and likewise because I 
was afraid her ladyship would be angry with 
me for staying out so late. I was ordered to 
be home by half-past ten— and it was after 
eleven when 1 got back. The carriage drove 
up to the door just as 1 was descending the 
area-steps.’' 

“And were had you been, (Gertrude!” in- 
quired the Earl, thinking that the lady's-maid 
was not so cruel after all, inasmuch as she now 
conversed with tolerable freedom and apparent, 
good-humour. 

“■ I passed the evening with my parents, my 
lord," she replied looking however as if she felt 
annoyed by the question: “and it was with 
the permission of her ladyship,” she added 
pointedly. 

“ Which is as much as to say that I have no 
right to inquire into your movements,” observ- 
ed tl:e nobleman, affecting to smile. “Come, 
tell me candidly— are you very angry with me 
for my conduct of this evening ?" 

“ Let me go, my lord, and 1 will tell you,” 
said Cer! rude. 

“Now, then — you are free,” observed the 
Earl, as hr* let go his grasp on her arm. 

The lady’s-maid flung another look of un- 
speakable archness upon hint, and flitted down 
tin; stairs with the speed and lightness of a 
spirit. 

“The little minx !” muttered Curzon to him- 
self. “ But she is not quite such a prude after 
all — and she shall yet be mine ! ’ 

The .little interview with the lady’s-maid, 
being of a more satisfactory nature than Ida 
i vo foi nier attempts to engage Iter in conver- 
sation, put the nobleman into it somewhat 
bi tter humour — especially as he bad received 
front her lips the assurance that his conduct 
was not reported to his wife. For, although he 
had not on previous occasions been equally 
solicitous to veil his irregularities from her 


knowledge, he did not wish to appear ridiculous 
in her eyes as having met with so mortifying a 
rebuff from her maid, — nor was he desirous that 
such a circumstance should reach her ears at 
the very time he was seeking for proofs of her 
own suspected infidelity. 

One weight was therefore lifted from the 
Earl’s mind : and now, becoming capable of 
calmer reasoning than for the last two or three 
hours, he saw the impossibility of as yet 
making any positive charge against his wife, or 
of even alluding to Lady .Sechntere’s ambigu- 
ous note without admitting that he had 
searched the writing-desk in Editha’s absence. 
Moreover, lie had now hopes of winning Ger- 
trude to his interests: and as she was evidently 
in the confidence of her mistress, it was impor- 
tant to glean from her lips those secrets of 
which she had a knowledge. 

Such were the reflections which swept till in 
a moment through the mind of the Earl, as he 
lingered upon the stairs after Gertrude had 
flitted away so abruptly : and no longer yearn- 
ing to precipitate matters with Editing lie once 
more retraced his steps to the parlour. 

Kinging the bell, be ordered the servant who 
answered the summons, to inquire whether 
Editha was coming down to supper : and the 
response was to the efl'act that the Countess 
had supped at Lady Lechmere’s, but would join 
his lordship in a few minutes. 

The nobleman therefore sate down to the 
repast ; and his wife presently made Iter appea- 
rance. laughing and in the best possible hu- 
mour. 

“My dear Charles,” she said, tapping him 
playfully upon the cheek as she passed behind 
him to take a chair, “ you must have thought 
it very strange— very rude— and very unkind 
in me to hasten away so abruptly when you 
spoke to me in the hall as I came from the 
carriage : but 1 was labouring under a cruel 
misconception at the time. In fact, I heard it 
whispered at Lady Lech in ore’s, about nine 
o’clock, that you had just been seen at the 
Haymarket Theatre in company with a female 
of notorious profligacy. Yon inay therefore 
conceive how annoyed I was. But 1 have just 
learnt that you have been at home all the even- 
ing — and therefore the accusation must have 
arisen in sheer wickedness or downiight error.” 

“But who could possibly have told you such 
a thing?" demanded the Earl, with mingled 
atonishment and indignation. 

“ Now I am not going to get you into a quar- 
rel with any one,” replied Editha, in the softest 
tone and the most caressing manner. “ Be- 
sides, it was an elderly lady whom I overheard 
mentioning the circumstance to another anti- 
quated gossip ; and it was not intended ror my 
ears. So you must ask me nothing more upon 
the subject. Suffice it to say that the imputa- 
tion was a calumny.” 

“ But if I had found Leveson at home and 
had retitainad to pass the evening with him,” 
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said Lord Curzon, “you would have believed 
the tale and fancied that J was reallv at the 
Haymarket wit-ha bad woman ?” 

“The affair would certainly have looked 
suspicious,” observed Editha but. it only 
proves that we should never be hasty in judg- 
ing from appearances.” 

“ True !” exclaimed the Earl, struck by the 
observation : then, after a few minutes’ pause, 
during which he drank a glass of wine, he said, 
“,-Tt is a pity that husbands and wives ever' 
keep any . secrets from each other : the habit 
breeds distrust— and distrust embitters their 
existence.” 

“Are you going to turn over a new leaf?" 
inquired the. ('ountoss, laughing gailv, “Your 
whole manner, conduef. and iamruage (o-dav 
induce me to think so.’’ 

“ Hut. if 1 have my secrets from you, Editha,” 
said the fair], attentively watching her counte- 
nance as lie spoke, "have von none which vou 
keep from me !" 

“None, that may properly be called .secrets,’ 
she replied, apparently with the utmost sincer- 
ity : and therefore the reader will perceive that 
she was as thorough a proficient, in the arts of 
hypocrisy as we have already described her. 

^ “ I am glad of it, my love,” exclaimed the 
Earl, completely staggered by the candour of 
her response .and the ingenuousness of Iter 
looks : and again lie reflected upon her observa- 
tion relative to the imprudence of judging rash- 
ly by appearance. 


f Tl AFTER L1IT. 
tub on.\xM,?:n’s shop. 

Mutton JJii.i, is a small section of that large 
and loathsome neighbourhood which lies im- 
mediately behind the Sessions House on 
Clerkenwell Green. At the period of which we 
are writing, as well as at (lie present day, it 
consisted principally of second-hand furniture 
warehouses, old-clothes’ emporiums, and shops 
devoted to the sale of sweet stall, "-chandlery, 
sheli-fish, coals and potatoes, and cheap 
crockery. 

The chandler’s shop requires especial atten- 
tion. It was small, dingy in outward appear- 
ance, and gloomy-looking internally. Over 
the door was painted in little white letter’s 
on a black ground, the name of WnmiAM 
Taggarty ; and under this name, in smaller 
letters still, were the words, Licensed Dealer 
in Tea, Coffee , Toba<-e 0 , and Snuff. The 
door, which was half glazed, usuallv stood 
open as long as it was light : but when 
evening began to darw in, it, «as closed 
—a tinkling bell being suspended above to give 
notice of the entrance of a customer. On a 
shelf, or ledge, which ran along the middle of 
the window, appeared an array of small glasses 


containing brandy-balls, peppermint-sticks, 
bull’s-eyes, hard-bake, acid drops, barley- 
sugar, candy, horchound, lollipops, and other 
sweets of the same school of confectionery. On 
the board in the lower part of the window, ap- 
peared bundles of fire-wood, Flanders’ bricks, 
red herrings, a basket of eggs, a huge piece of 
Cheshire cheese, three or four ditto Glo’ster, 
some bottles of blacking, five or six bars of 
yellow snap, a few loaves of bread, a piece of 
bacon, a bladder of hog’s lard, a box of “real 
huvannabs ’’ mud-: of cabbage leaves, some jars 
of pickles, and a email box starch. Suspended 
to the wood-work of the windows, and dang- 
ling amidst the necessaries and luxuries just 
enumerated, were divers bunches of candles — 
sixes, eights, middling tens, and farthing 
rushlights. 

Oil the shelves behind the counter were a few 
canisters of t* - a and coffee- some jars of snuff 
and tobacco —and a miscellaneous assortment of 
tinderboxes, tapes, laces, balls of cotton and 
worsted, papers of pins and needles, brushes, 
balls of twine, and “ rounds” of matches with 
sharp yellow points looking like the beaks of 
callow birds— “ lucifers" not being invented in 
those limes. The counter itself was furnished 
with drawers containing sugars of divers des- 
criptions : and above it, to a horizontal beam, 
hung a farther supply of candles, forming a 
thick fringe of tallow, 'At one end of the counter 
stood more loaves, a block of salt, a firkin of 
butter, and a tin treacle-can. Against the wall 
rested a nine-gallon cask of very small beer, 
with two or three measures in readiness to serve 
out the poor thin fluid; and in one corner of 
the shop was a group of mops, brooms, and 
brushes. A nest of little drawers, with the 
labels thumbed and fingered into perfect illegi- 
bility, but doubtless containing pepper, mustard, 
spices, and such like articles, was discernible 
in the other corner of this complete and inter- 
esting emporium of commerce. 

The sole proprietor of the establishment was 
Mr. William Taggarty, as the name above the 
street-door irrefragably proved. But who was 
the happy owner of so compendious an assort- 
ment of articles— or, as the brokers’ advertise- 
ments in newspapers would have described it, 
this snug concern ? We are bound, for truth’s 
sake, to admit that the appellation of Taggarty 
was merely an assumed one for convenience, 
sake, and that the individual bearing it was 
none other than the Kinchin-Grand alluded 
to by .lack the Foundling in his conversation 
with Air. Lawrence Sampson. . ’ 

Behind the shop there was a small parlour — 
a very tiny place, just capable of holding a 
little round tabic and three chairs, and quite 
filled whenever those chairs were < all occupied. 
If we look into this parlour at about nine 
o’clock in the evening, on the day after the 
occurrences chronicled in the previous chapter, 
we shall find Air. William Taggarty seated in 
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earnest conversation with Richard and Sarah 
Melmoth. 

Those two last mentioned individuals have 
already been described : it is therefore only 
necessary to observe that Taggarty was a man 
about thirty-five years of age — thin — with a 
sort of shopkeeper’s stoop in his gait— -and 
having a certain greasy appearance, as if his 
head were constantly coining in contact with 
the candles suspended over his counter, and his 
hands were being incessantly wiped upon his 
dingy apron. 

Upon the little round table stood a bottle of 
gin and three glasses : for Mi*. Taggarty was 
regaling his visitors, while discussing with 
them certain matters of importance. 

“ And so you are quite sure that Jack didn’t 
peach agin the Hangman? ” said Taggarty, as 
lie refilled the glasses. 

“ I’m certain he didn’t,” replied Dick Mel- 
month. “ He was staying with Larry Samp- 
son at the time, as I ’ve already told you ” 

“ Then the more likely that he did blab, ” 
observed Taggarty. 

“ How the devil could be, when I tell .you 
that none of us knowed anything about tlie 
matter until we saw it in the papers on Tues- 
day morning ? ” exclaimed Dick Melmoth. 
“Neither me or Sal was told of it beforehand 
— and therefore I’m sure .Tack the foundling 
wasn’t. Mr. Coffin kept, it precious close to 
himself, and had no assistants except the foot- 
man who was killed !" 

“Let me see,” said Taggarty, in a musing 
tone, “ it took place on Sunday night ” 

“ Yes— and this is Friday,” remarked Mei- 
moth. “Jack the foundling came home on 
Tuesday, as soon as he saw the affair in the 
paper. He sneaked away unbeknown to Larry 
Sampson : and the instant he came into the 
simp in Fleet Lane, he burst out crying, 
saying to Sal and me, “ Yov dont ihinl' I 
hud any hand in thus Y We knowed what 
he meant : for we had just been reading 
the account in the paper : and we told him at 
once that we didn’t suspect him. He seemed 
quite cheered by that assurance.” 

“ Yes, that he did ?” exclaimed Sal. “ I’m sure 
he had nothing to do with it — and what with 
the effects of gin and grief, she. began to whim- 
per. 

“ Well, it’s a bad business, said Taggarty, 
shaking has head. “ And yet there’s one con- 
solation,” he added after a pause. 

“ What’s that ?" demancled Sally Melmoth, 
eurerly. 

“ Why, that a man who is drowned can’t be 
hanged." replied the chandler very seriously. 

“ Ah ! well, so it is,” observed the woman, also 
slinking her head : then, having drained her 
glass, she continued in a whimpering tone, 
“ Fool* Daniel’s gone for ever ! Who'd have 
thought that he was born to be drowned in the 
Thames ? I’m sure I shall never drink another 
drop of that water as long as 1 live," she added : 


and thus speaking, she held out her glass for 
Taggarty to refill it with gin. 

“ But who could have peached?” said this in- 
dividual, as ho did the honours with the bottle. 

“ You see that the constables were concealed al- 
ready in the house at Richmond ’’ 

“ Perhaps the footman himself had either rc- 
pented, or else was a traitor all along,” observed 
Dick Melmoth : “ and maj* be that Mr. Coffin 
meant to shoot him, though the papers say he 
aimed the pistol at Larry Sampson.” 

“ Well, that's likely enough,” said Taggarty. 

“ And now, what are you going to do ? Shall you 
keep the shop open in Fleet Lane ?” 

“ To be sure,” replied Dick. “ How the devil 
are we to live unless we do ? ’ 

“ Ah ! that’s right,” said Taggarty. “ Don't go 
back to your old practices, unless it is in a quiet 
way : but at all events keep the shop as a blind. 
Look at me, my dear friends — I’m getting on 
well, and without no danger too. I keep my 
hands from wrongfully prigging : but if a feller 
bring in a cheese to sell — or a ham— or a bit of 
bacon— or what not, I don’t ask any questions 
but give him a trifle for the goods, lie may have 
filched them : but no one can bring the thing 
home to me. All ! them was rum times when 
we was all together at the Kinchin-ken in (rrub 
Street, and when the poor Shickster was alive ! 
Wouldn t she have been proud to serve behind 
that there counter in such a snug concern- as 
this ?” added the chandler, jerking his thumb 
over bis shoulder in the direction of the shop. 

“ Well, it is a nice place — so compact !” observ- 
ed Dick Melmoth, glancing around from the 
parlour towards the magazine of miscellaneous 
goods. 

“ By the bye,” said Taggarty, “ you haven’t 
told me how Jack the Foundling was treated at 
Larry Sampson’s.” 

“ Oh ! like a prince," answered Dick. “ Jie 
says that he feels all manner of kind and grate- 
ful things towards Mr. Sampson ; and he was-j 
sorry to be compelled to leave him. But he 
couldn’t stay after the business down at Rich- 
mond. He says that he knows Mr. Sampson 
only performed bis duty in that respect : but 
still lie had not the heart to remain with the 
man who may be said to be the cause of poor 
Coffin’s death.” 

“Of course,” observed Taggarty. “For if Samp- 
son and bis people hadn’t been planted there, 
the Hangman wouldn't have run off and been 
drowned in the river. That’s quite ciear.” ' 

“ Quite clear indeed,” whimpered Sally Mel- 
moth. again seeking consolation in the gin. 

At this moment the shop-bell tinkled as the 
glazed door was opened b}* some one entering 
the place : and Taggarty, observing that it was 
no doubt some customer, hastened from the 
parlour, closing the door behind him. Im- 
mediatley afterwads, Dick and Sally Melmoth 
heard the outer door'sliut again also : then an , 
ejaculation of amazement, bursting from Tag- 1 
garty’s lips, met their ears and this was | 
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followed by some hurried an d subdued whis- 
pering between that individual and the per- 
son who had just entered the shop. 

“ Something’s going on,” said Dick Melmoth 
in a low voice to his sister. 

But before the womaiucould make any reply, 
Taggarty re-appeared, followed by a man so 
muffled up in a great thick coat, a shawl 
neckerchief,' and a slouched hat, that he was 
not immediately recognizable. But a presen- 
timent of the 'truth "Hashed to the mind of 
Sally Melmoth : and starting at once from her 
seat, she exclaimed, “ It’s Daniel 1” 

“ Yes, it’s me safe enough,” said the Hang- 
man, in a surly tone, as he laid aside his hat 
and shawl neckerchief: then having submitted 
somewhat impatiently to the caresses of bis 
paramour, who was quite maudlin with strong 
drink,— and after shaking Dick Melmoth by 
the hand, he sate down between the aston- 
ished pah'. 

Taggartv hastened to bolt the street-door : 
then, returning into the parlour, he poured 
out a tumbler full of gin, which he handed 
to Coffin, who at once partook of a deep 
draught. 

“ Well, J suppose you’re rather surprised to 
see me,” said the Hangman, gasping with the 
effects of the potent fluid which for nearly a 
minute took away his breath. “ No doubt you 
thought 1 was dead and gone ?” ' I’ve seen the 
newspapers, and find that the belief is I was 
drowned. Well so much the better. But it’s 
precious bad job, after all.” 

“ Bad indeed,” observed Sal. “ I suppose 
you won’t be able to come home again in a 
hurry ?” 

“ I don’t see how the deuce I’m ever to come 
home again at all,” replied the Hangman, his 
countenance assuming an expression of diabo- 
lical ferocity, as if he thought the whole world 
had turned against him. “There’s only two 
chances for me— and they’re not likely to come 
about.” 

“ What are they ?” inquired the Melmoths, 
speaking as it were in the same breath. 

“ Why, one is the death of Larry Sampson,” 
answered Coffin : because if he was out of the 
way, the other constables could he easily bought 
over to say the)" couldn’t identify me as the 
burglar. I know ’em all well enough to be 
aware of what a ten-pound note would do with 
each.” 

“ And what is the other chance ?” inquired 
Taggarty. - 

“ Why, if there’s somebody to be hung and no 
one to hang him, some fine morning,' 1 returned 
Coffin, “a free pardon for any past offences 
would be offered to the individual that would 
take the place of the executioner : and then I 
might come forward and step easy enough into 
my old berth. Those are the two chances : but 
they’re far away off at present and no mistake.” 

“ Less probable things have come about, ” ob- 
.. served Taggarty. 


“ Well’ we shall see,” said Coffin. “ Where's 
Jack V he demanded, abruptly. 

“At home again,” answered Dick. “You 
don’t suspect him at all ?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” rejoined the Hangman. 

He wasn’t aware that such a thing was fin 
contemplation at Richmond at all. But 1 can 
guess how it was. Me and the footman — poor 
fellow ! — was foolish enough to discuss our 
plans one night hast week in a. tap-room at 
Richmond, where a country bumpkin was gett- 
ing his supper. We thought he went to sleep 
after he’d gorged himself with bread and cheese : 
but he must have shammed, and so overheard 
what we ' said. It was . infernally stupid on 
our part it’s cost the poor devil of a footman 
his life, and made me a sort of exile and wan- 
dererlike Cain. Perdition take the whole busi- 
ness !” added Daniel, with savage earnestness. 

“But what have you been doing all this 
time ?” asked Dick Melmoth : “ and how did 
you manage to escape drowning (" 

“Oh ! the tide carried me ashore a little way 
lower down -that where I jumped in,” respond- 
ed Coffin ; “and then I cut across to Beeehey 
Manor — you know the place, ” he observed, 
with a significant glance at Dick Melmoth. 

“ There I've been hiding until now : hut I got 
so deuced tired of living cooped up in a small 
bed-room, and the two old servants have shown 
so much uneasiness at my presence, tha t I could 
endure it all no longer. So J got this thick 
coat, this broad-brimmed hat, and that shawl 
neckerchief of the old fellow, and resolved, to 
come and pay my friend Bill Taggarty a visit. 
If you two hadn’t been here by accident, J 
should have got Bill to run down to Fleet Lane 
and fetch you up to meet me. So now you 
know all about it. ” 

“ But wnakare you going to do ? - and where 
do yon mean to live ?" asked Sally Melmoth. 

“ Well, I haven’t exactly made up my mind,” 
retunied Coffin. “You must continue. at the 
shop, and let people fancy you still believe me 
to have been drowned. I have got plenty of 
blunt— that’s one good thing : and it’s fortun- 
ate it was all in gold, or else the shaking I 
enjoyed in the Thames would have spoiled 
flimsy -notes beyond all redemption. Perhaps I 
shall stay with Bill Taggarty for a time— he’s 
all alone in this house ain’t you Bill ?” 

“ y es — Pm all alone,” was. the chandler’s 
response : hut it was given with an evident 
aversion to the proposed sojourn of the Hang- 
man at his house. 

“Or else I shall go over to Beneull’s crib at 
the Foiiy Bridges,” continued the Hangman, 
not chosing to observe the disinclination of 
Bill Taggarty to harbour him as a guest. 

“Hark!” said the chandler, abruptly: 
“ there’s a knock at the street door.” 

“ And rather an impatient one, too,” added 
Daniel Coffin, rising from his seat with evident 
trepidation. “Imusn’t be seen here by any 
body, Bill, you know.” 
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“Tiien just step up-stairs along with Sal and 
Hick,” said Taggarty, opening a door and thus 
disclosing a flight of narrow steps formed as 
.it were in a recess. “ It may be some one that 
I must see — and you’ll be more quite up in my 
bed-room.” 

The Hangman took up his hat and necker-" 
chief — Sally Mel moth possessed herself of the 
gin — and Hick laid hands on the glasses : they 
then all three hastened up-stairs, Taggarty 


shutting l he door behind them. He then 
proceeded to open the shopdoor ; and the 
rays of the caudle which he held in his hand, 
fell full upou the eontenaucc of Mrf Larry 
Sampson. 

The first and most natural thought which 
instantaneously flashed to the mind of Taggar- 
ty, was that the Bow Street Officer had traced 
the Hangman thither and was come to arrest 
him ; and the chandler’s looks accordingly grew 
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troubled, for be felt that he was suddenly in- 
! volved in no small danger for harbouring the 
delinquent. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Taggarty," said Samp- 
son, in his usual quiet manner, and not appear- 
ing to notice the confusion of the chandler. “I 
want to have a little conversation with you if 
you are disengaged." 

“ With me, sir V exclaimed Taggarty, fling- 
ing a rapid glance into the street and experien- 
cing some I’elief on observing that the officer 
was apparently alone, or at all events had not 
a posse of constables at his back. “ With 
me, sir he repeated, in a less incoherent 
manner. 

“ Yes — upon no professional business, how- 
ever," replied Lai’ry, emphatically : for he failed 
not to observe that his presence was very far 
from welcome. 

“Walk in, sir — walk in,’' said Taggarty, 
endeavouring to look as composed and uncon- 
cerned as possible : and, having shut and bolted 
the door again, he conducted the officer into 
his little parlour. “ Pray sit down, Mr. Samp- 
son — let me take your hat — there, make your- 
self at home, sir. And now, shall it be gin, 
rum, or brandy V 

“ Neither, thank you, Mr. Taggarty,” was 
the response. “ I hope I am not intruding upon 
you at this moment : but you appear to be all 
alone." 

“ Oh ! yes— quite alone, Mr. .Sampson,” re- 
plied the chandler— but with just a sufficiency 
of lingering uneasiness to throw some doubt 
upon the assertion : and as he glanced mechan- 
ical^ towards the door of the staircase, Samp- 
son at once perceived that although the 
chandler might have been alone in that 
room, he assuredly was not alone in the 
house previous to his ( the officer’s ) arrival. 

“I want to speak to you upon a very parti- 
cular and important matter,’ said Larry, in a 
low and confidential tone, — “ a,matter which, if 
you c;m serve me in it, will ’put a hundred 
guineas into your pocket." 

Taggarty instantaneously thought within 
himself that Sampson wanted him to betray 
Daniel Coffin into his hands : and his mind was 
at once made up not to have anything to do 
with an affair that would inevitably bring all 
the Hangman’s confederates and accomplices, 
from every part of Loudon, like a hornet’s nest, 
about his ears. He accordingly said, “ If it’s 
any dirty work, Mr. Sampson, I shan’t do 
it.” 

“ I do not think you will look upon it as 
dirty work at all," responded the officer, still 
speaking in alow and guarded tone. “ But tell 
me frankly whether we can converse in this 
room without the chance of bein'? over- 
heard.” 

“ Well, there’s a young o’man of my acquain- 
tance up-stairs, doing out the bed-chamber," 
answered Taggarty : “and if she listens, she 
may overhear us." 


“ Then will you step round with me to thej 
nearest public-house ?” asked Sampson. 

“The truth is I am expecting a friend ' or 
two," replied the chandler ; “ and I can’t very 
well leave. But just say in a whisper what the 
business is about.” 

“ It is relative to a lad called Jack the 'Found- 
ling,” rejoined the officer, looking Taggarty 
very hard in the face. 

“ And what about him ?” • asked the latter, 
eagerly. 

“ That is just the question which I am going 
to put to you," said Larry. “Now, I want to 
ascertain all the particulars I can possibly glean 
concerning the infancy of that lad ; and if you 
will assist me, there are a hundred guineas in- 
my pocket at your service." 

A hundred guineas?" repeated Taggarty, 
his eyes brightening : “ I must sell a great 

many pen’nortliBof tea and slices of cheese to 
scrape that sum together 1 Well, sir, what is it 
you wish to know he asked in a very subdued 
voice. 

“ I am already aware," responded Larry, 

“ that a great mystery envolopes the birth of 
the lad. He was either found or stolen ; and it 
was a boy called James Melmoth who took 
him, when a babe, to the den in Grub Street, 
whence you have derived your nickname of the 
Kinchin-Grand. I also know that the present 
Richard and Sarah Melmoth, who have been 
living with the deceased Daniel Coffin, are the 
brother and sister of that James Melmoth of 
whom I have spoken, but -who has long been 
dead. T am moreover aware that your late 
mistress, Shickster Sal, brought up the Found- 
ling." 

“ Then, if you know all this, Mr. Sampson,” 
said Taggarty, “ what more can you expect to 
glean from me — and the chandler now felt 
easier in bis mind, because he saw, from an ob- 
servation just made by Larry, that he really 
supposed the Hangman to have been drowned, 
and that consequently his visit to Mutton Hill 
at such a moment was purely an accidental 
coincidonce. 

“,! expect to glean from you any additional 
information which you may be enabled to im- 
part," said Sampson. “ In the first place, en- 
deavour to recollect the precise date on which 
the babe was brought to the Kinchin-Ken in 
Grub Street.”’ 

“ It was the 1st of -June, 1795,” answered 
Taggarty. 

“How do you recollect the date so well ?” in- 
quired Larry Sampson. 

“ Because I remember that it was the day 
before James Melmoth’s father murdered Sir 
Richard Stamford in Windsor Park, and then 
blew out his own bi’ains," was Taggarty’s res- 
ponse. 

“ It was not known for some time afterwards 
that the assassin of the baronet was the same 
wretehedman whose previous enormities had 
so horrified the metropolis.” 
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“ But I know it was tho same man," observed 
I T :1 „ car tv, in a scarce! r audible whisper : “ bc- 
|;.n- bin non, vonne James told me so at (.be 


time Afterwards I mentioned the. eireum- 
rtanee V> my pals— it got talked about— and ' 
tbi‘< tva* the wav the public at length knew that t 
James Meimoth, senior, was (lie assassin of Sir ' 

Richard Stamford.” f 

“Now, was not the babe stolen by that man f 
and his son .Tames ?" asked S imp-on. . < 

*• jj,, was," replied Tiggarty. •• 1 don't. see < 
anv harm in telling you the real truth now.” 

“Certainly not. And it was in Hyde Park 
that the halm was thus stolen ( 

“It was. Rut you seem to know all about j 
it,” said the chandler, in surprise. “ Yet 1 do 
not see how vou can possibly have learnt thin . 
for 1 h' ve never divulged the secret until now. 
Neither Hick nor ."’a! Melmoth knew so much 
about the business. They were children at the 
time it happened : but their eldest brother 
.Tames made nn* his confidant to a certain 
extent." 

“ Did he tell vou whose child it was f asked 
Samp -on. 

<• No. He had sworn a most solemn oath to 
],is father not to reveal the react, of the child’s 
parentage until it was at least twelve years of 

“ Do you know why the Melmoths rtol<> the 

child ?** demanded Larry, 

“Because they had some dreadful spit- 
against it-- pin-tit I heli-ve. But youatep-r- 
hauK swat - that young James Melmoth died a 
violent death within a few days after his 
father's ruicid- : and thus in the interval h<> 
had imt much leisure to lie overcommunicate 
with me.’’ 

“Isthir all you know?” enquired Larry 
Sampson : tln-n, 'seeing that Taggartv 1 esitat- 
ed. le> produced a bag of gold and counted 
down a hundred guineas upon the table, ray- 
iriK. “ If vou can give me any further proofs 
relative to the eircumrtanceB of which we have 
her-n speaking, tins rum is yours.” 

“Stop a moment,” observed Taggartv, ‘ If 
the Foundling should turn out to be the son of 
wealthy or great lolks, how do 1 know hut 
what I' shall get into trouble for having been a 
sort of accessory to the harbouring of him 
after he was stolen ?” 

“I will give you a written guarantee that no 
harm shall befall you,” replied Sampson. 

“ Your word will do, sir,” rejoined the chand- 
ler. “And now 1 will fetch yon the only proofs 
that I can put into your hands — hut they will 
no doubt be found convincing enough." 

Having thus spoken, Tnggarty rose and 
n<--c<-mh‘d the staircase, shutting the door 
cai efuliy behind him. On entering the bed- 
room up-stairs, he found the ITangman, Dick 
Melmoth, and Sally, engaged in earnest con- 
versation together upon their future plans 
and proceedings under existing circumstances : 
but- they were all astounded and alarmed when 


the chandler informed them that his guest wns 
none other than the terrible Lawrence Samp- 
son ! 

In a few hurried wovds, however, and in a 
whispered tone, Taggartv explained to them 
the object of the officer's visit, whereat they 
were profoundly surprised ; hut the chandler 
did not vouchsafe to inform them that Samp- 
son’s liberality had extended to a hundred 
guineas. lie was afraid they might claim 
rtinrcH, the matter having reference to the 
Foundling, in whom they were all interested. 
He therefore coolly and'quietly suppressed an 
O, thus reducing the reward from 100 to 10 
guineas. 

Having given these few hurried explanations, 
he unlocked a drawer — took out a brown pa- 
per parcel— and was about to descend to the 
parlour again when Daniel Coffin clutched him 
abruptly by the arm, saying in a hollow whis- 
per “ Bill, are you man enough to do me a ser- 
vh'c r* 

“ Wlmt do vou want ?” asked Taggarty, re- 

. . a ...n... . r ... a.,. 


coiling, with’ an instinctive shudder : for the 
Hangman's meaning flashed in a moment to 
his comprehension. 

_ 4 .st h t* 1 r » />• 


“ Larry Sympson is below," replied Coffin : 
“ and those who might have seen him come in, 
won’t he waiting to observe if he over goes ont 
again.” he added with a look of diabolical 


again, fie added witn a iook oi aiaooncai 
significancv. 

“No, no- I couldn’t do it, Dan'el— I couldn’t 
do it answered Taggarty, his countenance 
becoming pale ns death, and his knees trem- 
bling under him. 

“ t.Vnvatd !’’ ejaculated the Hangman, with 
bitter ferocitv, us he pushed the chandler awny 
from him: 'then, instantly . observing the 
malignant expression of vindictiveness which 
appeared upon Tnggarty’s countenance, he 
said, “Come, don’t he angry, Bill— I didn’t 
menu it ! But must make allowances for one 
placed in such an infernal predicament ns I 
am. 

“ Yes, prsiv don’t think any more of it, Bill,” 
said Rallv Melmoth, in a tone of earnest en- 
treaty : 'and Dick also endeavoured to pro- j 
pitiaie the chandler. j 

“ You needn’t suppose J should betray you, 
Dan’el," observed I aggarty. 

“ But will vou help me to— to— 

“ To make’ away with Larry Sampson ? No 1" 

And with this emphatic reply, the chandlor 
quitted the room. 

Descending to the parlour, lie again care- 
fully closed the door of the staircase behind 
him ; and resuming In’s seat, he opened tho 
brown paper parcel. But his hands trembled 
visibly— and Hist cheeks were also still pale and 
ghastly from the mingled sensations excited 
by the scene that had just occurred in the bed- 
chamber above. Larry Sampson, upon whose 
keenness even the least perceptible emotion 
was never lost, conld not fail to observe an 
agitation so marked as this : but ho affected 
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hob to nobice it — while all 


wondering what could have produced such an — and Taggarty himself appeared upon the 
impression upon the Kinchin-Grand, and who threshold, looking anxiously up and down, 
the persons might be that had' so produced it. Sampson, in a whining voice, besought charity • 
/ “ What have you got there, Taggarty ?” he but the chandler, taking no heed of the prayer, 
inquired. retired into the shop. Immediately'aftenvards 

. “The clothes the__ Foundling had on the day a woman came forth as far as the threshold, 
he was stolen" auu brought to the Kinchin and also looked intently up and down the nar- 
Kciins Grub Street , 1 was the ausv, or: tnen, row street. A light from an opposite wiildow 
as Taggarty proceeded to open the parcel and gleamed upon her countenance ; and Sampson 
display its coni cuts, he said, “ Hero s the hat had no difficulty in recognising Sail}' Melmoth. 
and feathers — tne little frock, all covered with She retired into the shop, the door of 
heat braiding, somewhat faded now not with- which still remained open ; and in a few minutes 
standing — and here’s the petticoats, the little Dick Melmoth, whom Larry also recognised, 


time he was retired to rest. Presently the shop door opened 

rtorl m i 1 • 11* . « • 


Kotins Grub Street,” was the answer: then, 
as Taggarty proceeded to open the parcel and 
display its coni cuts, he said, “ Here s the hat 
and feathers — the little frock, all covered with 
neat braiding, somewhat faded now notwith- 
standing— and here’s the petticoat, the little 


socks, and the tiny shoes. I’ve always kept came forward with the evident object of ascer- 

1.1. : T .... n i t ... . ^ 


them things by me through every wicissitude : tabling if the. coast, was clear. Sampson saw 
for somehow or another, I thought they'd be of that, something strange was going on : hub of 
service sooner or later.” _ _ what it was, he had not the most distant sus- 

" You have acted well and wisely,” said the pieion. "He nevertheless determined to ascer- 
officer. “Take the hundred guineas— and I tain the point, if possible— and was rejoiced 
shall keep these things. I sup2iose you meant that he had thus kept watch upon the chandler’s 
me to do so ?” . premises. 

“ By all nunner of means, ’ replied Taggarty, Dick Melmoth having retired again as the 
as he tied up the parcel again. “And now, others had done, there was another pause in 
Mr. Sampson, won’t you take a drop • f suminut the proceedings : and then, at the expiration 


short ?” 

“ I would much rather not, 
turned Larry. “ Good night.” 

The chandler having hastily 
moiiey and consigned the coin 
proceeded to unfasten the i 


- of about two minutes, a man hurried forth and 
, tlmnk you,” re- sped down the hill towards the Sessions House. 

He was muffled in a great thick coat — wore a 
gathered up the broad-brimmed hat, much slouched over his 
i to his pocket, features— and all the lower pan of his face was 
proceeded to unfasten the shop-door to let concealed in a thick shawl neckerchief: 

Mr. Sampson out : and as soon as the officer “ Do, dear sir, for the love of heaven, bestow 
disappeared, he shut ancl bolted it again your charity on a poor old woman,” said Larry 

But Larry did not immediately quit the "Sampson, with the piteous whine of inedicaney, 
neighbourhood. He was resolved to wait, and as he passed close up to the side of the man. ' 
see who the person or persons might be, that “Get out, you old crone!” growled the 
were secreted in Mr. Taggarby’s upper room, fellow, his eyes glaring savagely from beneath. 
His mode of action was decisively determined the broad-brimmed hat : and, tlins speaking,: 
on, and promptly carried into execution. Enter- he bolted round the corner — passed behind the : 
ing the shop of an old-clothes’ dealer, to whom Sessions House — and gained Turnmill Street, 
lie was well known, he remained there only five For the first time in his life Larry Sampson 
ihinntes, and issued forth again completely was thrown quite aback for the moment. His 
metamorphosed from head to foot. In fact, he purpose was so far answered that he had suc- 
was apparelled as an old woman, with a dark ceeaed in catching a glimpse of the man’s 
brown cloak, and the hood drawn over his features : but his amazement may be under- 
countenance, which was farther shaded by a stood when lie found that the muffled indivi-i 
dingy cap having an enormous frill. He carried dual was none other than Daniel C'oflin the- 


a bundle of matches in his hand —and in 


Haugraan ! The unmistakable tone of the voice. 


disguise posted himself exactly opposite the simultaneously confirmed the fact ; and if far- 


door of the chandler's shop. 


ther proof were wanting, it was at once seen in 


Nearly an hour passed : and no one came the circumstance that Dick and Sally Melmoth 

T1 .1 i r > r . * .v. .. . . * . 


forth. But several halfpence were thrust into 
Sampson’s hand by poor working-men and their 


were at Taggarty 's when lie issued forth, and 
that such care had been taken to ascertain that 


wives returning home, and who took him to be the coast was clear for his exit thence, 
an aged beggar-woman. He was sorry thus to Speedily recovering his self-possession, how-; 
receive the donations of humble charity : but ever, Larry Sampson instantaneously revolved 
he could not refuse them, for fear of exciting in his mind the difficultses of his position; His 
suspicion and perhaps leading to detection and first impulse was to fling off the old woman’s, 
disturbance. _ _ grab and hasten in pursuit : but a rescue was 

Time, passed on — midnight was proclaimed certain to be effected in that vile neighbourhood- 
by the iron tongue of Olerkenwell church — and the instant the alarm of “an officer” should be 
still Larry stayed at his post. He would have, raised. Moreover, the disguise would be found 
remained there till morning, if necessary : but — Coffin would hear of it and suspect who the- 
observing no lights in Taggart}' 's bed-room, he old begger-woman was — and, perceiving that 


grab and hasten in pursuit : but a rescue was 
certain to be effected in that vile neighbourhood- 
the instant the alarm of “an officer ” should be 
raised. Moreover, the disguise would be found 
— Coffin would hear of it and suspect who the- 
old begger-woman was — and, perceiving that 


felt assured that the chandler had not as yet his existence was known, he would either double 
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liirf precautions against discovery, or else leave 
the country. On the other hand, to retain the 
disguise and pursue him in it, would only be 
to attract certain attention, without frustrating 
the chances of Coffin's rescue or escape. Samp- 
son therefore retraced his way to his friend the 
old-clothes dealer— laid aside the cloak and cap 
— and proceed -‘d homeward, with the in tun Li .n 
of losing no time in setting a -watch upon all 
the pieces and neighbourhoods where the 
Hangman was likely to conceal himself. 


CHAPTER LTV. 

THE .TOnilKEY TO PAlUS. 

Let us now return to Agatha, Emma, and Julia 
Owen, who had embarked at Woolwhich on 
board a revenue cruiser, to he combed to 
France. They were attended by an elderly 
gentlewoman who served as a sort of duenna, 
or guardain, and who had long been intimate 
with Mrs. Owen, the. young ladies’ delectable 
mother. Siie was a widow — her name was 
Ranger— and, having no ostensible means of 
income, was very glad to make money by ant- 
means, no matter what intrigue or machination 
might be involved in the service entrusted to 
her. 

She was not, however, entirely in the secret 
of the young ladies’ mission to the Continent. 
She knew that they were to enter the house- 
hold of the Princcs’s of Wales : she was like- 
wise well aware that the - Royal Princes 
had for some time past been frequent 
visitors at the mansion at Richmond : — and 
her idea of female virtue was not of such 
an exalted character as to induce her to 
suppose that a mere platonic friendship had 
subsisted between the Misses Owen and the 
voluptuary-sons of George III. The construc- 
tion she therefore put upon the matter was 
that the young ladies, having bestowed their 
favours upon the Princes, were rewarded by 
obtaining, through their indirect influence and 
recommendations, lucrative posts in' the house- 
hold of the Princess of Wales. 

Mrs. Ranger herself was the most plausible 
woman in existence, though in reallity a per- 
fect Hecate of iniquity. She was indeed ten 
thousand times worse than Mrs. Owen sus- 
pected her to be. This lady fancied, that, she 
was merely an astute, clever, and shrewd wo- 
man,— not over particular how she made 
money nor in what service she was enlisted, — 
but fully trustworthy by an employer: where- 
as Mrs. Hunger was in reality a thoroughly 
unprincipled, artful, and abandoned wretch, 
capable of selling the charms and making a 
market of the .young girls confided to her care. 
She had smiled inwardly when Mrs. Owen, 
on giving her last instructions, had enjoined 
her to keep a careful watch over the virtue of 


her daughters : but externally she had assumed 
a matronly and duenna-like' ah', confirming 
with the most sacred assurauces the impression 
which this staid and cautious aspect had left 
upon the mother’s mind. 

Her personal appearence was as false as her 
mind. She used cosmetics with so elaborate a 
skill and so ingeniously supplied the faded 
charms and wriukled deformities of nature 
with the suecedaneous remedies of art, that 
J her withered form assumed a buxom shape and 
her countenance bore a richer bloom than ever 
had clothed it even in the spring-tide of her 
youth. She was midway between fifty and 
sixty : hut what with false hair, false teeth, 
and the various artificial appliances alluded to, 
she managed to pass herself of! as at least ten 
years younger. 

It will he remembered that Mary Owen had 
withdrawn herself from any farther share in 
the secret conspiracy hatched under royal 
auspices against the honour, happiness, and 
even life of the Princess Caroline of Wales : 
Agatha, Emma, and Julia accordingly embark- 
ed without their youngest sister at Woolwich, 
under the protection of Mrs. Ranger. Asa 
matter of course, they were accompanied by no 
end of trunks, hand-boxes, and packages— for, 
as the reader has already been informed, large 
sums were expended in giving the young 
ladies a handsome equipment for their new 
career. A government vessel had been ap- 
pointed to convey them to Calais — for the 
power of steam was not in those days applied 
to navigation, and the ordinary means of 
reaching the Continent was by sailing-packet 
hoy from Dover. 

We should here pause for a moment to 
observe that this was the epoch of Napoleon’s 
memorable abdication of the imperial dignity 
in France, and his retreat to the little sover- 
eignty of Elba. Louis XVIII had been restor- 
ed to his throne, an infamous Bourbon being 
thus given back to France : peace prevailed in 
Europe— and numerous English tourists were 
taking advantage of the cessation of hostili- 
ties to visit the continental countries. 

The voyage from Woolwich to Calais was per- 
formed in about thirty hours, with a calm sea 
but a wind not altogether favourable. Mrs. 
Ranger was so ill, notwithstanding the smooth- 
ness of the passage, as to be compelled to keep 
her berth the whole time : but during day- 
light the three sisters remained upon the deck, 
conversing gaily and afiably’ with the officers 
belonging to the vessel. On arriving at Des- 
sin’s hotel at Calais, the party was compelled to 
make a halt for a couple of days in order to 
enable Mrs. Ranger to recruit herself thorough- 
ly ere she entered upon the formidable task of 
posting to Paris. 

It was on a Wednesday afternoon that the 
Misses Owen and their duenna embarked at 
Woolwich : it was on the Thursday evening that 
they reached Calais— and it was not until Sun- 
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1 day morning that they proposed to i*esume 
their journey. Now, if the reader will refer to 
earlier chapters, he will find that it was on the 
Friday Jocelyn Loftus bade adieu to Louisa, 
with whom Mary Owen remained, at Canter- 
bury ; and we must add that it was on the 
Saturday that, having crossed in the sailing- 
packet from Dover to C dais, he also- took up 
his quarters at Dess in’s hotel. 

We must remind our reader that this ami- 
able, intelligent, and excellent young gentle- 
man, ere setting out on bis chivalrous enter- 
prise, had pledged himself to Miry Owen- not 
only to compromise her sister.-, as little as might 
be in the task he had undertaken, but also to 
use every attempt to persuade them to with- 
draw from the execrable service in which they 
were engaged. It was therefore his settled 
intention, on setting out upon his journey, to 
overtook them as speedily as possible — endea- 
vour to form their aequ bntunoe. — and become 
their travelling-comp mion if opportunity 
should serve. For the farther development of 
his plans he naturally trusted to circumstances 
and to the chapter of accidents : but he was 
resolved to leave no stone unturned in order to 
rescue the Misses Owen from the abhorrent 
influences that now ruled their career, or at all 
events warn the Princess of Wales of the snake- 
like perils and insidious snares that were scat- 
tered in her path. 

On arriving at Dessin’s hotol late on Saturday 
evening, and on making inquires of the waiter 
as to whether certain ladies had passed that 
way within the last day or two, Jocelyn was 
well pleased to learn that they were actually 
at the moment beneath the same roof. He also 
ascertained that they were to leave in a post- 
chaise on the following morning for Paris. He 
then asked whether lie also could be accommo- 
dated with a trevel ling-chariot at about the 
same hour : but he learnt lo his mortification 
that in consequence of the great influx of Eng- 
lish visitors during the week, every disposable 
chaise and carriage in the town had been put 
into requsition, and that the one kept for 
Mrs. Ranger and the Misses Owen was the very 
last which could be obtained. There was how- 
ever the chance of return-carriages arriving : 
and the waiter confidently promised one for the 
Monday. 

Jocelyn however assured him that it was of 
the Highest importance for him not only to de- 
part on the following morning, but also to 
travel on to Paris without delay — and hence 
his desire to obtain a post-chaise instead of 
proceeding by the diligence, or stage-coach. 
The waiter looked at the young gentle- 
man very attentively; and suspecting that 
he wished to become the travelling companion 
of the ladies, he adroitly hinted that suck, 
was his belief. This hint was given with 
the unmistakable manner of one who indi- 
rectly and covertly proffers his assistance to 
forward the design into which he penetrates : 


and Jocelyn, knowing the readiness of waitors 
in general, and French ones in particular, to 
perform such little services, at once, said to the 
man, “ Ten lout's shall be your reward if you 
can induce those ladies of whom we have been 
speaking to accommodate me with a seat in 
their post-chaise.” 

. The waiter spoke not a word, but with a 
significant look quitted the apartment. It was 
time to serve the ladies' supper ; and as he 
attended upon them at the repast, Mrs. Ranger 
enjoined him to have the chaiso in readiness at 
nine in the morning. He promised due observ- 
ance of her command ; and as she spoke French 
with fluency— as indeed did Agatha, Emma, 
and Julia — she made many inquiries about the 
condition of the roads, the probable state of the 
weather, the host hotels to stop at, and the 
chances of travellers being assailed by robbers. 
The waiter responded to all these queries satis- 
factorily enough, except the last : and, with a 
considerable amount of apparent hesitation, he 
observed that the recent disbanding of a largo 
number of the troops had thrown many des- 
pnrte characters idle upon the world — that 
there were certainly cases of travellers being 
stopped — he was not even sure but that the 
outrage sometime occurred in the broad day- 
light— -and that at all events it was much safer 
and more prudent for ladies to journey with a 
male protector. 

These remarks, cunningly dropped, and 
instilling fear rather by inuendo than positive 
averments, produced tiie desired effect upon the 
larlies. Mrs. Ranger declared that she would 
much prefer the diligence, to a post-chaise : 
Agatha would not hear of the stage-coach, but 
regretted that “mamma” had not provided 
them with a male attendant ; — Emma sided 
with Mrs. Ranger relative to the propriety of 
travelling by the diligence — and Julia at once 
expressed a wish that they were acquainted 
with some gentleman who could accompany 
them. It. was now that the waiter, as if struck 
by a sudden recollection, “ took the liberty of 
observing that there was an English gentleman 
at that moment in the hotel, who was most 
anxious to travel post to Paris, but who could 
not obtain a conveyance and then, as if quite 
in a style of indifferent comment, the astute 
garenn continued to remark that “the young 
gentleman was certainly the handsomest,* most 
agreeable, and most fascinating specimen of 
English, travellers that had visited the. hotol 
since the peace.” 

All this was quite enough to enlist the in- 
terest of the ladies on behalf of one who was so 
much pressed for the menus of rapid convey- 
ance to Paris : and moreover, they wanted a 
travelling-companion. Julia thought there 
<’Ouid bo no harm in offering their fellow-coun- 
tryman a seat in their chaise : Emma expressed 
her opinion that it would be rude not to do so ; i 
—and Agatha still more emphatically insisted 
upon the propriety of asking him to join their I 
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party. Mrs. Banger said in a bland tone that* 
•be saw no objection, provided he was a kit/J 
gentleman : and the waiter’s guarantee being 
taken in this respect, the said waiter was duly 
and formally charged to conduct the nego- 
tiation. 

Accordingly, this important plenipotentiary 
doubtless fancying himself no mean imitation of 
the astute displomatist Talleyrand — returned to 
Jocelyn's sitting-room ; and the moment he 
made his appearance, liis looks proclaimed the 
success of his enterprise. Loftus was well 
pleased there-at, and cheerfully paid the pro- 
mised fee of ten louis, which the waiter still 
more joyfully consigned to his pocket. 

Jocelyn then retired to his bed-chamber, and 
soon fell asleep, to dream of his beloved and 
lovely Louisa : while, on the other hand, Mrs. 
Hanger and her three fair charges sought their 
own apartments, well pleased with the prospect 
of an agreeable travelling-companion during 
their journey to Kiris. 

On the following morning Mr. Loftus re- 
ceived an invitation to breakfosL with the 
ladies : und he was forthwith conducted to the 
[room in which they were assembled. At the 
first glance which he threw upon Agatha, 
Emma, and Julia, the sentiment of mingled pity 
and indignation was deepened in his soul to 
think tliat such beautiful creatures should have 
become entangled in such detestable iatrigues. 
He was however far from suspecting that 
beneath the air of lovely, guod-temperca artless- 
ness which was natural to them, and which 
corrupting influences had not as yet materiully 
impiured, there lurked all the nascent ten- 
dencies and inclinations towards that thorough 
depravity which the denizens of fashionable life 
are so skilled in veiling with smiles, affability, 
and the glitter of fascinating maimers— as the 
liideousuess of a corpse may be concealed with 
flowers. He believed them to be the uncons- 
cious and beguiled victims, rather than the now 
willing instruments, of. the vilest machinations : 
aud little suspecting that even their very maid- 
en virtue and personal chastity had been 
sacrificed in the course of execrable trainiug 
which they had undergone, lie hoped to rescue 
them from the ways of intrigue and dishonour 
and render them worthy, as they were certain- 
ly brilliant, members of society. 

Such were the thoughts which swept 
through the mind of Jocelyn J^ftua on his 
introduction to the Misses Owen : but ns for 
Mrs. ltanger, he experienced a thorough and 
unmitigated contempt for her era lie had beeu 
three minutes in her society. Not that lie at 
once saw into the depths of her character : but 
he read enough, through the veil of plausibility 
wherewith she invested her words and her 
iiiaiiuons to assure himself that she was false, 
hollow-hearted, nun, and cunning. This fool- 
ing of dislike he however studiously concealed : 
for it by no means suited his purpose to make 


an enemy of that lady at the very outset of 
their acquaintance. 

The impression which his own appearance 
produced upou the ladies was at once of the 
most favourable character. His exceedingly 
handsome person, endowed with all the beauty 
and graces of youthful manhood — his elegant 
manners — tho tones of his voice— and unaffected 
yetfascinating style of his conversation and 
choice of language! could not fail to prove 
agreeable to an old coquette and three lively, 
animated, and impassioned girls.' He was 
accordingly received with an evident' wel- 
come, whose warmth was only subdued by 
that habit of external formality which was 
rather practised from tho ceremonial usages 
of drawing-rooms than really felt in all its 
rigid reserve. 

The conversation at the breakfast-tables was 
sprightly and sparkling : but the meal was 
somewhat hurried as the chaise was announced 
to be in readiness even before the party sate 
down. ' Then came the hurry and bustle of the 
preliminaries for departure : but as Jocelyn 
attended to the disposal of the luggage, a world 
of trouble, as Mrs. Banger observed to' the 
girls, was fortunntely taken off their hands. 

French travelling carriages, or berlincs, are 
spacious and commodious vehicles, containing 
stx persons inside without the necessity of much 
crowding. There was consequently ample room 
for the whole party. Mrs. Banger and Julia 
occupied the back seat: Jocelyn was placed 
between the two elder girls on the front one. 
He had Agatha on his right hand, and Emma 
on his left : but though m such charming con- 
tact, his heart wavered not in its allegiance to 
the loved and absent Louisa— and he felt that 
it never would. Much rather would he have 
been ut this moment with his betrothed : but 
he had undertaken a certain . duty — and his' 
present position was only one of the inevitable 
phases of that enterprise in which he had so 
generously and chivalrously embarked. 

Tho equipage railed out of the court-yard of 
Dessin’s hotel — the drawbridgo of the ramparts 
was crossed— and the vehicle, drawn by four 
horses with two postilions, entered on the brood 
road lending to Boulogne. Mrs. Banger now 
thought it high time to let Jocelyn know Hih 
lu*r three fair charges were proceeding to Italy 
in order to enter the service of - the Princess of 
Wales : whereupon tho young gentleman ob- 
served that be also was bound on a visit to the 
same sunny clime, giving his hearers to under- 
stand that his was a tour of recreation aud 
pleasure, although in the first instance he had 
some important business to transact in Pairs. 

The eyes of the young ladies shone with 
unmistakable joy when they thus heard that 
their new acquaintance was proceeding all the 
way to Italy j and Mrs. Banger inquired how 

i s . „ P ur P osetl to remain in the French capi- 
tal. ' He answered that a couple of days would 
suffice for the business which he had to conclude 
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in that city : whereupon Agatha remarked how 
singular it was that they also intended to limit 
their halt in Pairs to an equally brief period. 
The observation was too significant not to be 
seized upon as available for Jocelyn’s purpose ; 
and he expressed a hope that he might be per- 
mitted the honour of escorting the ladies as far 
as their destination in Italy. The proposition 
was received with many expressions of grati- 
tude and much evident delight : but Jocelyn 
was somewhat surprised as well as secretly 
vexed and annoyed, when he observed that 
Agatha, the eldest sister, gazed upon him with 
a certain subdued tenderness as she breathed 
her thanks for the proposal he had just 
made. 

He could not even help looking earnestly at 
her for a moment in order to assure himself 
that he had rightly interpreted the meaning 
of her gaze : but as her eyes fell beneath his 
own, and a fleeting blush appeared upon her 
cheeks, he fancied that ho must have 
been deceived, and regretted having thus 
regarded her in a manner which she might 
consider as savouring of rudeness or im- 
pertinence. But as the conversation turned 
upon different topics, it became clearly appar- 
ent that she had taken no offence : for she treat- 
ed Jocelyn with a friendly but well-bred court- 
esy, as much as to imply that since it was ag- 
reed they were to be travelling companions on a 
very long journey, there was no necessity to re- 
gard each other as the mere acquaintances of a 
few hours. At least, such was the interpretation 
which the young gentleman now put upon her 
demeanom’, as well as on the bearing of her two 
sisters and Mrs. Ranger : and as it was his 
object to gain the good opinion and the confi- 
dence of the three girls as speedily as was prac- 
ticable under the circumstances, he of course 
encouraged all their friendly advances. 

Thus by the time the party reached Boulogne 
to lunch, the ladies were already on very good 
terms with their handsome travelling-compani- 
on : and when they stopped in the evening to 
dine at Bernay, it would have seemed as if they 
had been acquainted for a whole year instead of 
a single d<iy. Indeed Jocelyn was more than 
once inwardly and secretl} 1, vexed at the some- 
what meaning looks of tenderness which Agatha 
oast upon him : but as those side-long and fur- 
tive glances were instantaneously withdrawn 
when she saw that they were noticed, he tran- 
quillised himself with the hope that any feeling 
which the young lady might have so suddenly 
conceived towards him, would not be conveyed 
by a more marked demonstration. 

After dinner the journey was resumed to- 
wards Abbeville, where it was proposed to rest 
for the night. The sun sank into its western 
home — and obscurity veiled the road which our 
travellers were pursuing. Mrs. Ranger got 
nervous about robbers, upon the chances of an 
attack from whom she would nevertheless per- 
sist in talking — while Julia, already much 


wearied, dozed bj’ her. side. Jocelyn sustained [ 
the conversation with the old. lady and Emma : j 
but Agatha had gradually ceased to take part j 
in the discourse, and soon became altogether 
silent. 

It was very dark inside the vehicle : and 
Jocelyn soon experienced a new cause for au- 
j noyance. For while he was endeavouring j 
to reason Mrs. .Ranger out of her fears, | 
which, whether affected or not, seemed j 
to be augmenting, he felt Agatha’s head 
gently droop upon his shoulder. It was 
true that she had on a plain travelling-bon- 
net, so that the silk material alone came in 
contact with him : but still his extreme sense of 
propriety made him shrink from anything that 
appeared to approach on undue familiarity. He 
nevertheless fancied that she must have fallen 
asleep, and therefore had unconsciously lain her 
head upon his shoulder : and as the. circums- 
tances of travelling may in such cases somewhat 
mitigate the strict observances to be followed 
on ordinary occasions, be made due allowances 
for the present little incident and offered not to 
disturb his fair companion. 

But in a few minutes he felt her head grad- 
ually moving : then it became still again— and 
then she suddenly, but noiselessly turned in 
such a way that her cheek rested against his 
oivn. He started — but not enough to compel 
her to shift her position : and then astonished 
that she did not, he gently drew back, so that 
while his face no longer touched her own, her 
head nevertheless remained upon his shoulder. 
Mr. Ranger ceased talking at the moment ; 
and he listened attentively to ascertain 
whether Agatha was sleeping or not. But her 
breath came not as from the lips of a sleeper : 
and shocked at an oceurennce which he was 
now forced to regard as a deliberate, intended 
and most indiscreet proceeding, if not a 
positive overture, on her part, he drew still 
farther aside. Agatha thereupon abruptly raised 
her head, and gave vent to an ejaculation as if 
just awaking from a doze. 

Jocelyn was now again bewildered, and in 
deep perplexity what to think. After all, she 
might have really been sleeping, though he 
fancied she was not ; and prompted by his 
generous nature to put the most charitable 
construction upon the deeds of his fellow-crea- 
tures, — ynwilling, moreover, to be precipitate 
or rash in attributing aught savouring of gross 
indelicacy to a young and gayliearted girl, — he 
brought his mind to settle the point in her 
favour. Still, when he reflected upon all that 
Mary Owen had told him, his misgivings were 
again aroused ; and the painful conviction was 
forced upon him that the training to which the 
unfortunate sisters had been subjected by their 
unnatural mother, was indeed sufficient to des- 
tory all their moral principles, even if its effect 
had not as yet been to ruin their chastity. 

But while Jocelyn was thus painfully giving 
way to his meditations, and almost regretting 
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atht he had joined the campany of the ladies, 
he soon became sensible of another source of 
vexation. For be it observed that, in conse- 
-quence of occupying a place in llic carriage be- 
tween Agatha and Emma, while he was with- 
drawing himself from. the contact of the former, 
he was unconsciously pressing against the latter: 
then, as he drew, more and more away from the 
eldest sister in the manner already described, 
is pressure against Emma became all the more 


closer. This circumstance he did not imme- 
diately perceive in the confusion of his ideas : 
but to Emma that pressure appeared full of a 
tender meaning. .She felt his form coming in 
nearer contact with her own — and a thrill of 
pleasure shot through her entire frame. But 
still she stayed perfectly still, in a tantalizing 
uncertainty 7 as to whether the occurrence were 
accidental or not. In a few moments the pre- 
ssure against her grew more apparently decisive 
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—and the wanton blood now coursed like light- 
ning through Emma’s veins. Jocelyn’s left 
arm pressed against her bosom, which heaved 
and swelled to a contact which she believed was 
intentional : and with a voluptuous ardour she 
pressed against him irr-return. At that instant 
was it that Agatha raised her head and gave 
vent to an ejaculation as if she were starting 
from a doze — and then the pressure between 
Jocelyn and Emma suddenly ceased. 

But still the impression remained in Emma’s 
mind that the occurrence which had just taken 
place, was deliberate and intentional on J oce- 
lyn’s part : and she waited a few minutes in the 
anxious hope that the presumed demonstration 
of tenderness would be continued. It was not, 
however — for Agatha was now lounging back 
in her own coniei’, aed Loftus was no longer 
inconvenienced for room. Emma therefore 
gently and gradually pressed towards him, — 
now pausing for the tacit response so anxiously 
awaited — then pressing closer still, until the 
contours of her well-developed bust heaved 
amorously against his arm. All in a moment 
the truth flashed to Jocelyn’s mind — once more 
he started abruptly — and the second temptress 
as abruptly shrank back into her own corner, 
complaining of the ruggedness of the road and 
the jolting of the carriage. 

Almost immediately afterwards the vehicle 
entered Abbeville : and in the bustle occasioned 
by the exmination of the passports at the town- 
gates— the arrival at the hotel — the handing 
the ladies out of the carriage — the duty of 
looking after their luggage and his own — and 
then the of task of giving orders to the waiters, 
&c., — in the excitement of these mainfold pro- 
ceedings, we say, Jocelyn for the time lost sight 
of the previous topic of his unpleasant medita- 
tions. 

Almost immediately after their arrival at the 
inn, the ladies withdrew to the chambers pre- 
pared for them — and Loftus was equally ready 
to seek repose. Before he however fell asleep, 
the behaviour of the two eldest Misses Owen 
recurred to his memory ; and it was while still 
perplexing himself with arguments for and 
against a deliberate intention on their part, 
that slumber visited his eyes. 

When the traveller’s were reunited in the 
morning at the breakfast table, neither Agatha 
nor Emma appeared in any way confused on 
meeting his looks — nor was their behaviour at 
all changed towards him, unless indeed it were 
that their tone and manner increased in friend- 
liness. But thei'e was no evidence of humiliated 
feeling on their prrt, as if they were conscious 
of having made overtures which were rebuke. 

The journey was resumed,— Mrs. Banger 
and the youngest girl occupying the same seat 
as before, and J ocelyn being again placed be- 
tween the two eldest sisters, with their backs 
to the horses. The young gentleman now en- 
deavoured to turn the conversation upon the 
Princess of Wales, — observing how harshly she 


had been treated by her royal husband, the 
Pi'ince Regent- aud regretting, if it were only 
for the sake of their child, the Princess Char- 
lotte, that they did not effect a reconciliation 
and live together. But he found the thi’ee 
sisters veiy guarded in their replies and still 
more sparing in their comments — while Mi’s. 
Ranger,; who had passed a bad night, dozed in 
her. corner of the carriage. At length, Agatha, 
with an appeavnee of natural liveliness and 
versatility of disposition, exclaimed, “ Let us 
talk of something else — for this is an old and 
hackneyed topic amongst us and Loftus was 
accox’dingly compelled to turn the discourse 
into another chanel. 

He found the three sisters well-informed, ac- 
complished, and intelligent : their good humour 
was patent beyond the possibility of affectation ; 
—they did not indulge in scandal, nor frivolous 
disquisitions on dress — nor wei'e they at all 
vain of the intimacy which they had enjoyed 
with the Royal Princes, They possessed many 
excellent qualities, it was clear : but how far 
their morals had been depraved and their pi’in- 
ciples undei’mined, Jocelyn trembled to conjec- 
ture. When, however, he thought of the ad- 
mirable purposes to which their minds and 
their dispositions might have been trained un- 
der proper tutelage,— and when he reflected 
that whatever might be their failings and faults 
these poor gilds could scarcely be held respon- 
sible for them, — his heart was moved to the 
deepest commiseration, and he felt that it 
would be a glorious triumph to rescue . them 
from the evil influence that were hurrying 
them on to destruction. 

The party stopped to dine at Beauvais in the 
afternoon — and in the evening at Beaumont, to 
take an early supper. The joui’ney was then 
speedily continued : aud once more did the 
sliades of night envelop the landscape in ob- 
scurity, and plunge the interior of the carriage 
into almost utter dax’kness. Jocelyn actually 
drew himself into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, so as not to encroach in the slightest degree 
upon the space allotted to his fair companions on 
the same seat : but he soon became aware of 
cei'tain little tacit overtures from either side — a 
pressure of the knee against his own, or the 
heaving of a bosom against his shoulder. He 
felt that his position was alike false and 
ridiculous : and he become dispirited, and even 
gloomy. He was sui’rounded by temptations 
which he had ample strength of mind and i’ec- 
titude of principle to l'esist : and yet he had 
embai’ked in an entei'prise which compelled him 
to remain in this veiy position and subject to 
these temptations. That the little overtures,— 
sly, artful, and tacit as they were, — were inten- 
tional and deliberate, he could no longer doubt! 
and it became a question whether he was not 
compromising himself too far, and entering upon ! 
the verge of outi’age against the pure love which j 
he felt for Louisa Stanley, by remaining any 
longer in the company of these syrens whose 
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temperaments were evidently so warm and 
whose morals were becoming every instant more 
open to the gravest suspicion. 

Findins that they received no encouragement 
from the Voting gentleman, Agatha and Emma 
presently 'desisted from their tacit approaches 
and silent demonstrations of tenderness towards 
him. The discourse grew languid, and soon 
dropped altogether — every one. save Jocelyn, 
falling off into a doze. But he himself continued 
to meditate upon the perplexing situation in 
which he was placed : and there were bnt two 
alternatives for him to choose between. He 
must either withdraw himself from the com- 
pany' of the syren sisters, and thus break the 
promise he had pledged to Mary that he would 
endeavour to rescue them from their present 
career : or he must remain with them, even at 
the risk of encountering overtures which pained, 
insulted, and shocked him. In the former case, 
he would have nothing more to do than hasten 
on to Italy and give the necessary warning to 
the Princess, leaving the three sisters to fulfil 
their ignoble destiny : in the latter case, he 
might perhaps find speedy opportunities of con- 
versing with each one alone and separately', and 
thence judge whether the work of reform were 
really practicable in reference to them, or whe- 
ther they were trammelled and ensnared by cir- 
cumstances and influences beyond all hope of 
redemption. 

Jocelyn decided upon tlie adoption of the 
latter alternative of the two which we have 
named : at all events he determined to see what 
results the couple of days’ sojourn together in 
Paris would produce. 

It was eleven o’clock when the post-chaise 
entered the French capital : and it proceeded 
straight to Meurice’s Hotel, which was in those 
times situated in the Rue St. Ilonore. Wearied 
and exhausted with the long journey of two 
days, Mrs. Ranger and the three sisters lost 
no' time in seeking repose : but ere .Jocelyn re- 
tired to rest, lie sate down and penned 
a long letter to his well-beloved Louisa, — for 
he felt a profound longing thus to commune 
with the dear one, by committing to paper 
ail the tender things and fond assurances 
which he would have breathed in her ears had 
they been together. 


j CHAPTER LY 

! 

. FASHIONABLE DEPRAVITY. 

! Mrs. Ranoer and .Tuila occupied the same 
i sleeping-apartment at the Hotel Meuriee ; 
i while Agatha and Emma shared another. 

| The chamber-maid had been ordered to rouse 
i them at nine o’clock in the morning : and 
accordingly, if we peep about half-an-hour 
later into the chamber tenanted by the two 


eldest sisters, we shall find them in the 
midst of the avocations of the toilette. 

“ Now what think you of our handsome tra- 
velling companion, Mr. Jocelyn Loftus ?” 
inquired Agatha, as she combed out her long 
brown hair before the immense mirror in which 
her whole person was reflected, as she stood 
with naked shoulders and bosom in an attitude 
or indescribable voluptuousness and unstudied 
grace. 

“ I think that he is the handsomest young 
man I ever beheld in all my life,” answered 
Emma, who was lacing on her corest in front 
of another mirror which reproduced with equal 
fidelity all the rich contours and fine propor- 
tions of her own softly sensuous form. 

“ But what else do y'ou think of him, Emma ?" 
inquired her eldest sister. 

“ I scarcely know how to answer you,” was 
t ! 'e response. 

“ Should you like to have him as a lover ?” 

“ Yes— but not as a husband.” 

“ And wherefore not as a husband ?” in- 
quired Agatha. 

“ Because I think he is too particular. He 
seems a very moral young man,” returned 
Emma, laughing. 

“Ah! have you been tempting him, then, 
you wicked girl ?” asked Agatha, also smiling 
roguishly. 

“ Have you ?” demanded Emma. “ Come — 
let us confess. You and I have no secrets from 
each other.” 

“1 hope not,’’ observed Agatha. “Well, I 
am bound to admit that the contact of his 
handsome person did somewhat confuse and 
bewilder my ideas and excite my passions — 
and — and— I suffered him to perceive that he 
was not displeasing to me. In plain terms, 
I laid my head upon his shoulder — this was 
in the evening of the first day’s journey ” 

“ And did he reward you with a soft and 
noiseless kiss ?” asked Emma, her bosom heav- 
ing visibly in the mirror where it was reflect- 
ed, aud the soft flush of desire tinging her 
cheeks. 

“ On the contrary — he seemed either not to 
understand my meaning, or else to be indif- 
ferent,” answered Agatha. “ Nay — I am not 
quite sure that he did not positively repulse 
me— but very gently— and rather by with- 
drawing himself from me than by pushing me 
from him.” 

“ Oh 1 he withdrew, did he V exclaimed 
Emma, a light breaking in upon her mind. 
“ Then did 1 fall into a most eggregious error 
— for as he retreated from you, lie pressed 
against me, and I fancied that the pressure 
was intentional.” 

And you returned it ?” said Agatha, in a 
voice full of deep sensuousness — for the bare 
idea of these am orous overtures heated her blood 
and inflamed her imagination, so that the 
carnation deepened upon her cheeks — her hazel 
eyes swam in liquid languor — and her fine 
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bust; swelled and sank like the undulating 
motion of the sea. 

“ I returned that pressure — in fact, I t ave 
Jocelyn Loftus to understand precisely what 
you did,” said Emma, in respense to her 
sister’s question. “-*1 let him know as plainly 
as I dared.that if he were bold and venturous , 
I should not prove timid nor cruel.” 

“And the result?” exclaimed Agatha, 
hastily. 

“The same as in your case,” was the reply. 

“ Last evening, in the carriage, I renewed 
my little artifices," observed Agatha ; “ and 
with an equal futility. When we descended 
from the carriage and entered the room 
| where the lights were blazing, I scarcely dared 
look him in the face : but I was resolved not 
to seem humiliated ” 

“ That was precisely the feeling which 1 
experienced,” exclaimed Emma. “ But do you 
think that Jocelyn is a perfect anchorite— or 
that he rejects 'our overtures because he is 
smitten with Julia?” 

“I scarcely know what to think,” responded 
Agatha. “ But I do not fancy that he is in- 
clined to pay any particular attention to Julia : 
and as for a young man of two or three and 
twenty years being an anchorite, is not the 
most probable theory to fall back upon. He 

may possess very lofty notions of honour ” 

I “ Tie evidently does possess them,” observed 
Emma. 

“ And is therefore loath to engage in an 
intrigue with young ladies who arc to a certain 
extent under his'protection,” added the eldest 
sister. 

“Very likely. Or else lie is afraid of that 
old harridan Banger," suggested Emma. 

“Ear from it,” exclaimed Agatha. “He 
experiences for her the most sovereign con- 
tempt, although he endeavours to conceal it. 
But I have marked the curl of his beautifully 
chiselled lip— Oh 1 what classic lips—” 

“.And such a faultless Grecian face, with 
that clear rich brown complexion,” observed 
Emma. “His hair, too, is magnificent— dark 
as jet and as glossy as a woman's. Then his 
teeth — your’s and mine are not whiter nor more 
even — ” 

“ And that is paying ourselves a compliment 
at the same time," said Agatha, laughing so as 
| to display the rows of pearl which shone 
between her red and juicy lips. “ But did you 
ever behold such splendid eyes as Jocelyn’s 1 
Ah ! when I think of that fat, puffy, bloated 
Prince, and then fix my thoughts upon Jocelyn, 
it seems as if I had submitted to the -pawings 
of a great imp and now vainly sigh for the 
embraces of an Apollo !” 

“ Nor can I reflect lovingly upon the Duke of 
York’s image,” said Emma, “when that of 
Jocelyn is uppermost in my mind. I wonder 
whether Julia is smitten by him — and whether 
she thinks of her Duke of Cumberland in con- 
trast with our handsome fellow-traveller. And 


yet," exclaimed Emma, suddenly laughing gaily 
and turning towards Agatha, “ it is not every 
trio of sisters who have had three Princes as; 
their lovers — ” 

“ And paramours,” added the eldest girl : 
then, with a subdued sigh, she observed in a 
tone that altered strangely all in a moment, 
“Do you know, Emma, I am very much 
afraid — ” 

“Oh ! I can guess what you are about to 
say !” exclaimed Emma, witfi a subdued shriek 
and look of dismay. “ Heavens ! is it possible ?" ' 

“I am afraid so,” replied Agatha, mourn- 
fully. “But do not speak so loud — do- not 
give vent to ejaculations : we may be over- 
heard 1 And when I think of it, don’t mention 
it to J ulia : for should my fears prove correct, 
the fewer confidants the better.” 

“How in the name of heaven will 'you,, 
manage, 1113' dear girl ?” inquired Emma, still 
contemplating her sister with mingled anguish 
and dismay. 

“ Oh ! if it be really the case, I can conceal 
the fact for a long time to come,” answered 
Agatha : “and then I must trust to circums- 
tances to point out the means of avoiding 
eventual discover}’. It is not so difficult on the 
Continent as it is in England to manage these 
matters : midwives are more accomplished in 
France and Italy- — and also more knowing and 
less scrupulous, ’ she added, with a significant 
look. 

“ I understand 3-011,” observed Emma. “But — 

“ Do not let us talk an}’ more about it now 
my love,” said Agatha, suddenly brightening 
up. “ If the worst comes to the worst, the 
Prince Begent must support his child — for his 
it assuredly will be. You know, Emma, that 
I have never as )’et 3’ielded to the embrace of 
an}- other — ” 

“And the Prince must know it likewise,” 
was the response. “ For 1113- part, I should be 
fearfully shocked and alarmed if I thought 
that amour with the Duke of York was likely 
to bring me in disgrace.” 

“And yet }-ou are read}- to plunge headlong 
into an amour with Jocelyn Loftus,” exclaimed 
Agatha, laughing — for tlie natural gaiety of 
her disposition soon returned. 

“Ah! but he is so very handsome f" mur- 
mured Emma, with a deep sigh of mingled plea- 
sure and ardent longing. “ It is however quite 
clear that we cannot both win him to our arms 
—to one on!}- must the triumph and the happi- 
ness belong ” 

“ Let me have a fair opportunity of plying 
him with the artilleiy of my fascinations,” 
said Agatha : “ and if 1 discover that his heart 
is proof, I will abandon him to your seductive 
wiles. ” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed Emma. “And after 
all — even supposing that you should be in the 
way to become a mother — it is much better to 
make up one’s mind to lead a life of pleasure 
and gaiety, especially as we cannot hope to , 
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make very excellent marriages : for our reput- 
ation lias been assuredly damaged by our inti- 
macy with the Princes. " 

“And therefore," added the eldest sister, 
with the coolness of settled depravity, “ if we 
have the character of being no better than we 
should be, let us also have the enjoyment. ” 

“ Upon that point, Agatha,” observed . Em- 
ma, “ you and I have already agreed ; other- 
wise wc should not be discoursing so confidenti- 
ally, so unreservedly, and so frankly ns we nre 
doing now. But to return to the handsome 
Jocelyn — what opportunity do you require ? 
and liow can I succour you V ! 

“Contrive to get Mrs. Ranger and Julia to 
accompany you shopping this afternoon, if pos- 
sible,’ replied Agatha : “and I will remain in- 
doors with Jocelyn. He will not offer to escort 
you if you expressly say you are going out 
shopping. ” 

“ Leave it to me, " said Emma. “ I suppose 
that after breakfast we shall all sally forth in 
company to see the lion v then we shall return 
to luncheon ' 

“And afterwards T shall feel too tired to go 
out again before dinner," observed Agatha. 
“ As for Mrs. Ranger, I am very certain that 
instead of standing in the way of an intrigue, 
she would wink at it— especially if a few gui- 
neas were slipped into her hands. Oh I I 
have fathomed that woman’s character far 
more deeply than our mother has done. " 

“But mamma is very credulous in some 
things," observed Emma, — “although so very 
astute and cunning in others. Tho idea of 
throwing us constantly in the way of the 
Princes, and expecting that wc should pass with 
impunity through the fiery furnace I ” 

“It "was most preposterous!’ exclaimed 
Agatha. “ But here is Julia. " 

“What! not dressed yet!” cried this young 
lady, as she entered the room. “1 have been 
un for the last hour— and should have come to 
chat with you, if that dreadful old creature, 
Mrs. Ranger, lind not kept me to help her put 
herself together. I never knew such n painted 
sepulchre as she is— such a made-up specimen 
of self-modernised antiquity. But, by the bye, 

I have not until now had an opportunity of 
asking you both what you think of our travel- 
ling-companion ?" 

“That is the very subject we have been dis- 
cussing for the last hour, J nlia,” replied Agatkn. 

“ We noth consider him uncommonly hand- 
some, agreeable and fascinating. Indeed, for 
myself, X infinitely prefer him to the Prince 
of* Wales— Emma likes him much better than 
the Duke of York " 

“And I now regard the Duke of Cumberland 
as a perfect ourang-outang of ugliness in com- 
parison with this Adonis of a Jocelyn," obser- 
ved Julia, with a gentle sigh. 

“lias lie exhibited any tenderness towards 
you T inquired Agatlia. 

"Not the least ”’ she answered, in surprise 


at the question. “.What made von think 
so?’’ 

“ Because he has rejected certain little over- 
tures which Emma and I have made towards 
him," responded the eldest sister : “ and there- 
fore we fancied that he must cither have ex- 
perienced a preference for you, or else' must be 
proof against our witcheries altogether. ’ 

_ “ What ! a handsome young man feel no pas- 
sion I" exclaimed Julia: “and three pretty 
girls unable to thnw the ice of his heart ! JtV 
too absurd." 

“So we think," rejoined Agatha; “and 
therefore we are going to lay siege to him in 
our turns. I first— Emma second- and vou 
third, .Tulin, if wc fail.’ 1 

_ “ Be it so,” said t-lie youngest of the three 
sisters. 

And after this delectable conversation, they 
descended to the sitting-room, where Jocelyn 
was already seated, deep in tho perusal of a 
French newspaper. Mrs. Ranger shortly made 
her appearance ; and during the repast the 
plans of the day were settled. It was arrang- 
ed that immediately after breakfast they should 
all proceed together to visit some of the princi- 
pal buildings - that they should return to 
luncheon at three— that in the afternoon those 
who had purchases to make should go out shop- 
ping— ana that in the evening the whole party 
should visit some theatre. 

Jocelyn had been in Paris before— as had 
also Mrs. Ranger : they were consequently well 
able to conduct the young Indies to all the most 
remarkable sights in the French metropolis — 
and a few hours were thus passed agreeably 
enough. They returned to Meurice’s shortly 
after three o'clock : and during luncli-timc 
Emma inquired who proposed to accompany 
her on a visit to the milliners’, jewellers’, and 
other fashionable repositories. Mrs. Ranger 
was of course indispensable to such a tour, 
which required her knowledge of Paris— and 
Julia was prompt in giving an affirmative 
answer. Bnt Agatha, pleading a slight head- 
ache, expressed her intention of remaining in- 
doors until the evening: and Jocelyn said not 
a word. He was however well pleased at thus 
finding an opportunity of discoursing alone 
with one of the sisters. 

Mrs. Ranger Emma, and Julia went up to 
dress again ; and Agatha turned suddenly away 
to conceal the flush of mingled joy and sensuous 
anticipation which she felt burning upon her 
cheeks. Observing tlmt she must leave him for 
few minutes, in order to help her sister 
Emma at the afternoon’s toilette, she hurried 
from tho apartment. 

“Jocelyn will remain with me," she said, in 
a tone of triumph, as she entered the chamber 
to which Emtna had preceded her. “And now, 
then, let me make the most of the charms 
which heaven has given me. 11 

She selected a dress which, without being too 
fine or in anyway gaudy, was of surpassing 


elegance : and being made after the most ap- 
proved fashion of the day, it was cut so low in 
the body as to leave the shoulders entirely bare 
and reveal so much of the bust that the imagi- 
nation had but little trouble in filling up the 
remainder of the glowing picture. She was 
not above the middle height, though a little 
taller than Emma : hut there was more dignity 
in her gait than in that of her sister — and the 
statuesque carriage of her neck and shoulders 
gave her bosom, naturally fine, the grandest 
development. This she knew full well : and 
hence her selection of a dress which displayed 
her charms to the most voluptuous advantage. 
But she threw over her shoulders a gauze ker- 
chief— thus (limsily veiling the beauties which, 
with all the accomplished artifices of coquetry,, 
she really intended to bo seen. 

Mrs. Banger, Emma, ami .lulia sallied forth 
together ; and Agatha returned to the sitting- 
room, where Jocelyn had remained. The mo- 
ment she made her appearance in that seductive 
manner, her aim and object flashed to the mind 
of Loftus ; and, though his looks betrayed not 
his sentiments, he inwardly experienced a 
mingled pain and disgust at this too brazen 
evidence of a deep depravity. For- an instant 
he was inclined to abandon his self-imposed 
task of reforming the three sisters as utterly 
hopeless : but then the feeling of pity for their 
unhappy destiny returned to his soul — and, 
likewise remembering his pledge to Mary, he 
resolved to prosecute an undertaking which 
was nevertheless accompanied by so many inci- 
dents that shocked his upright character and 
wounded his generous heart. 

Throwing herself with a voluptuous negli- 
gence upon a sofa, she darted a look all vibrat- 
ing with desire upon Jocelyn Loftus, who, 
taking a chair near her, paid no attention to 
the studied but apparently involuntary display 
of charms and fascinations the artillery of 
which was now directed against him. 

“Miss Owen,” he said, in a calm but serious 
voice, and without looking at her, “ I purposely 
sought the opportunity of this interview.” 

“ Indeed 1” she murmured, her heart sudden- 
ly beating with transport at what she instan- 
taneously took as an avowal, and which seemed 
at the moment to promise her a far more easy 
victory than she had expected : and the colour 
came and went in rapid transitions upon her 
very beautiful countenance. 

“ I have behaved with some little duplicity 
towards you,” continued Loftus, still keeping 
his eyes averted : “ but the moment for sci ious 
explanation is now come.” 

' “ And why should they he so serious ?” asked 
the young lady, in a low and tremulous tone 
the tenderness of which at once struck Jocelyn 
and convinced him that his prefatory remark 
had been entirely mistaken. 

For suddenly turning his eyes, in mingled 
amazement, pity, fand pain, upon Agatha, he 
saw that the kerchief had fallen away from her 


shoulders, and that she was leaning towards 
him with ail the nude display of her luxuriant 
charms and with a profound wantonness in her 
looks. 

“Miss Owen,” he at once exclaimed, turning 
aside with an impatience almost amounting to 
disgust, — “ let us understand each other. It is 
purely and simply upon a matter of business 
that I propose to address you ; and the expla- 
nations J. have to give are of a very serious 
character, I can assure you.” 

“But I am in no humour for serious dis- 
course, Mr. Loftus, ” said Agatha, in a tone of 
vexation : and as the blood rushed to her 
cheeks, she bit her lip nervously. 

“When I tell you, Miss Owen, that I am ac- 
quainted with your sister Alary, ” observed 
.Jocelyn, “you will perhaps condescend to listen 
tome.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the young lady : and, the 
keenest interest being suddenly excited in her 
mind, she mechanically drew the kerchief over 
her shoulders, as if abandoning, at least for the 
moment, her wanton designs upon Loftus. 

“ Yes— I have seen Miss Alary Owen, ” lie 
continued: “and she has told me all — every- 
thing 1 It was by no accident that I fell in 
your way at Calais, and that I became your 
travelling companion to Paris. I purposely 
sought the opportuuity to form your acquain- 
tance, in the hope of being enabled to point out 
to yourself and your two Bisters the lasting dis- 
honour that will attach itself to your name if 
you persevere in the course where the most 
fatal influences have placed you. For if you 
regard the matter in its true light, you will 
perceive — you cannot fail to understand, in- 
deed, ” he added emphatically, “ that yon are 
taking part in a shocking conspiracy to ruin 
the peace and destroy the character of a lady 
who never injured you. I allude to her Boyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales !” 

“ Heavens ! that little traitress, Alary, has 
indeed betrayed us 1” cried Agatha, now sei'i- 
ously alarmed and totally losing sight of all 
the sensuous thoughts which a few minutes 
before were uppennost in her imagination. 
“But where is she, Air. Loftus? — how came 
you to fall in with her?" 

“The day after she quitted you at Woolwich, 
Miss Owen, did I encounter your unhappy 
sister in the streets of London : and you may 
rest assured that she is not only in a place of 
safety, but also in honourable companionship. 
I am comparatively a stranger to you,” added 
Jocelyn, with some little >significancy : “ but I 
leave .you to determine whether from the first 
moment of our acquaintance the day before 
yesterday, you ..have seen aught in me that 
would warrent a suspicion against my princi- 
ples and my honour. I am young,’’ he con- 
tinued, — “ perhaps too young to undertake 
a portion of the task which I have imposed 
upon myself, and which is the awakening of 
yourself and your sisters to a sense of the enor- 
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mity of that service wherein you are embarked. 
Bnt T cannot think — no — I dare not entertain 
so vile an opinion of human nature, as to sup- 
pose that you will designedly, deliberatley, 
and systematically undertake the min of a 
Princess who has already suffered so much. I 
beseech— I implore you, Miss Owen, to weigh 
the matter well— to pause— to reflect — to de- 
cide on the score of justice, honour, and hu- 
manity. You have not yet compromised your- 
self too deeply to withdraw from this atro- 
cious service. Pardon me for using harsh 
terms, and strong language : but my mdigoa- 
tion.will not permit me to speak in a milder 
tone.” 


“ It would be made compulsory on my part 
by your perseverance in an unjust and disnon- 
ourable course,” responded the young gentle- 
man. “ In any case I am determined to seek 
an interview with her Boyal Highness : but I 
should feel well pleased not to bo compelled to 
make any mention of the name of Owen." 

“ But if my two sisters and I were to pledge 
ourselves to observe a discreet, forbearing and 
honourable conduct towards the Princess : P* ex- 
claimed Agatha, interrogatively. 

. “ Even on those terms, you could not accept 
situations about her person with honour to 


“ What do you advise— what do you wish, 
Mr. Loftus ?" asked Agatha, nervously excited' 
and scarcely knowing what she said. 

“ If you would abandon the service in which 
you have embarked,” exclaimed the young 
man, enthusiastically, “ I would love you as a 
sister 1" 

“ Ah 1 that is but after all a cold expression," 
murmured Agatha, with a tone and look of 
reviving tenderness. “ There are perhaps terms 
on which I might listen to you— there is a lang- 
uage you ^might adopt that would prove irresis- 

“Oh! do not talk to me thus, Miss Oweu !” 
exclaimed Loftus: and as he turned his eyes 
reproachfully upon her, ho observed that her 
own were swimming in a soft sensuous languor 
and that she was again performing the part of 
a 3yren temptress. “I will not aflcct to 
misunderstand yon, because it will only be pro- 
longing a topic that is unfit for us both. Know, 
then, that I love and am betrothed to a young 
lady whose image is _ never ahsent from min<h 
— a being endowed with every virtue, and the 
purity of whose soul shall never be outraged nor 
shocked by any word or deed on mv nark" 


‘ You-aro the most admirable preacher I 
ever heard out of a pulpit, Mr. Loftus," said 
Agatha, in a voice of bitter irony : but instant- 
aneously recovering her wonted good-humour, 
she observed, “ If you fancy that I hoped to 
inveigle you into a marriage with me, you are 
much deceived. But you spoke of loving me as 
a sister ’* 

11 1 meant tliat if you would adopt a course 
worthy of a high-spirited and humane woman," 
intcrriijited Loftus, “I should experience that 
admiration— should feel that friendship ” 

11 Which would doubtless be eiuineutlv flat- 
tering to me," added the young lady, in a tone 
of good-tempered sarcasm. “But if I give you 
no satisfactory assurance on that point?" she 

said inquiringly. 

“Then I shall have no alternative but to 
hasten on to Italy and warn her Boyal Highness 
of the perils and the treacheries which aro clos- 
ing m around her." 

You would not go to this extreme, Mr. Lof- 
tus r exclaimed Agatha, now more terrified 
than ever. 


Ah 1 you mean to say that you would not 
believe us,” cried Agatha,' her countenance be- 
coming crimson. “But how can we retreat? 
would you have us return to England and tell 
opr mother that wo have thrown up these high 
situations and renounced all these brilliant 
prospects ; It is for you to pause and reflect, 
iMi*. Loftus. What would become of us ? Our 1 
mother's door would be closed against us : the 
public would faney that something injurious to 
our characters had been suddenly discovered, 
and that our appointments as Iadies-in-waiting 
to the Princess had been cancelled. Buin-^ 
utter ruin— irremediable ruin would overtake 
us, exclaimed Agatlia in n voice of despair. 

“A more fatal destruction will entomb you, 

T c. and soul, Miss Owen,’* said Jocelyn 
Loftus, with deep solemnity, “if you persist in 
becoming the instruments of a vile conspiracy. 
Besides, think you that the Prince^ of Wales 
will receive yon into her establishment, if 
forewarned against you?" 

“ Will you make, war upon three young ladies 
who have not injured you, sir?" demanded 
Agatlia, with a mixture of indignation and 
reproach. 

“Shall I suffer war to be made by three 
young ladies against a Princess who not only 
lias never injured them, but whom so many 
nigh personages in England aro leagued to- 
get her to ruin V ' — and as Jocelyn thus spoke, he 
fixed bis gaze earnestly upon Agatha Owen, 
that the seriousness of his looks might confirm 
the decisiveness of bis language. 

mother were here to counsel 
us! she exclaimed, bursting into tears : and 
tile bosom that ere now glowed with sensuous 
transports and paljiitated with the longings of 
desire, was convulsed with sobs. b 

'* Iu ? st P a * u ? u ^ thing for any one to 
speak ill of a mother to the ears of her 
daughters, said Jocelyn: “but you must be 
aware, Miss Owen, that she who should have 
proved your best friend, has been your greatest 
enemy— and fortunate will if be for you. 
perhaps, that your mother is not now hero to 
inllunce your decision." 

„ slsters I renounce the 

seiwce in which we are engaged," said Agatha 
when the first convulsion of grief had passed’ 
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“ what course are we to pursue ? — whither shall j 
we go 

“.Return to England— seek your mother — 
and tell her the whole truth,” replied Loftus. 
“ Say that you had no alternative hut to come 
back to her, inasmuch as' I. was so resolute — so 
sternly resolute — in declaring that if you ^ did 
not, I would warn the Princess against you." 

“ But I must consult my sisters — I must also 
consult with Mrs. Ranger," observed Agatha : 
“ and this blow has fallen so suddenly— so un- 
excepectedly— ” 

“ Take as much time as you think fit, Miss 
Owen," said Jocelyn: “and in the interval I 
will keep aloof from you — I will even remove 
my quarters to another hotel — ” 

« No— that would excite suspicions and create 
scandal here,” interrupted Agatha hastily : for, 
notwithstanding the hostile and dictatorial 
attitude which Loftus had assumed, she did 
not wish to part from him. 

“ I will do nothing to increase your present 
annoyance,” he responded. “ If you can still 
regard me in a friendly light, after all that has 
just occured, I shall cheerfully remain in your 
company. Indeed, I shall consider your desire 
for me to do so as an evidence of improved 
feeling on your part, and a proof that you 
understand and appreciate the sentiments by 
which my conduct is actuated. 1 shall now 
leave you, Miss Owen, for the present : and at 
six o’clock, I shall have the pleasure of rejoin- 
ing you at the dinner-table, when I hope that 
no frowns or black looks will await me on the 
part of any one." 

Having thus spoked, .Jocelyn rose from Ins 
sca t_bowed— and quitted the apartment, 
leaving Agatha a prey to all the conflicting and 
unenviable feelings which her own disappointed 
sensuality and the young man’s decisive con- 
duct hacf so deeply aroused in her bosom. 

Mrs. Ranger, Emma, and Julia shortly after- 
wards returned ; and the intelligence which 
Agatha at once imparted, struck them with 
consternation. They were amazed — terrified 
—bewildered. But Mrs. Ranger, who in an 
emergency was prompt at laying aside the 
airs of an old coquette and looking matters 
deliberately in the face, soon recovered her 
presence of mind : and, consulting her watch, 
she said, “ It is now five o’clock : we dine .at 
six — and there is one hour before us. In that 
hour much may be done.” 

“ But what can wc do ? ’ inquired the three 
sisters, as if in the same breath. 

“If we persist in continuing our journey to 
join the Princess,” proceeded Agatha, “Jocelyn 
Loftus will hasten on in advance and poison 
the mind of her Royal Highness, so that we 
shall be dismissed in ignominy when we seek 
her presence : and to abandon the enterprise 
without a struggle, would be lo compel our re- 
turn in equal ignominy to London.” 

“Agatlia,” said Mrs. Ranger, fixing her eyes 
with a peculiar but unmistakable meaning 


upon the eldest girl, “ were there no means by 
which you could have silenced this moralizing 
babbler? Ah 1 if I _ were of your age and 
possessed such sweet lips as yours, they should 
have been employed as a seal to set upon Ins 
mouth.” 

“He is beyond temptation,” replied Agatha, 
the blood rushing to her cheeks and suffusing 
its crimson glow on her neck and shoulders, 
down to the very hemispheres of her bosoms. 

“ Ah ! I understand,” said Mrs. Ranger, 
now observing the luxurious exposure of 
Agatha’s charms aud comprehending the 
motive. “Wc must adopt another course. 
Sit down at once and pen a few lines to your 
mother — tell her what has happened — demand 
her immediate counsel — and say that we shall 
remain in Paris for her instructions. I will 
in the meantime go myself and arrange with 
the proprietor of the hotel for a courier to be- 
come the bearer of tbe letter, as we cannot 
wait the delays of the ordinary post.” 

“But Jocelyn must not know that we are 
despatching a courier to London,” observed 
Agatha. “ At least, it would be better that 
he. should not ” 

“ Leave the affair in my hands — and lose not 
a moment in penning your letter,” said the 
old Hecate of iniquity. “ In half-an-liour it 
must ‘be ready.” 

She then left the apartment. 

“And so Jocelyn was proof against your 
witcheries?” exclaimed Emma and Julia, the 
instant the door closed behind Mrs. Ranger. 

“ His heart is of stone to ms,” was the em- 
phatic response : “ but he loves another. For 
my part, I have done with him— at least I 
think so— and yet he is so agreeable as a eom- 
panion, that I should be sorry to lose him al- 
together from us.” 

“Well, my turn is now come to. lay siege to 
him,” cried Emma, her looks glowing with the 
animation of hope. 

Agatha now began to write the letter to her 
mother : and in about twenty minutes it was 
concluded. Mrs. Ranger soon af ter w aids 
made her appearance, followed, by a French 
courier, ready hooted and spurred : the despatch 
was delivered to him— and he instantaneously 
took his departure. 

At six o’clock the dinner was served up— and 
Jocelyn made his appearance. Mrs. Ranger and 
the girl were less cheerful than hitherto : hut 
there was no alteration in the friendly tone of 
their manner towards himself. Indeed, a glass 
of champagne presently restored them all to 
something near their wonted liveliness and 
after dinner Jocelyn escorted them to the thea- 
tre. They returned to the hotel at about eleven 
o’clock, and sought their chambers. 

The following day— (this was 'Wednesdoy, 
and the same on which Yenetia and Sackyille 
were married in London )— was passed in visit- 
ing the various exhibitions and public buildings 
that remained to be seen. Not a word was 
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spoken relative to the all -important matter 
tiien pending : but Jocelyn remarked that 
Agatha did not eeesu so anxious as before to 
keep near him when they were walking, or sit 
next to him in- the carriage which was hired for 
the excursion ; —whereas it was now Emma 
who monopolised his arm and engrossed to her- 
self all the attentions which the rules of court- 
esy compelled him to display. 

The next day (Thursday) was passed in a 
similar manner, — still nothing more being said 
about tho important topic of Jocelyn's dis- 
course with Agatha— and Emma stiil constitut- 
ing herself the monopolist of his attentions. 
The ladies all seemed to he a trifle loss cheerful 
than at first : and it was therefore evident that i 
the affair had mndc some -impression upon i 
them. But why they took so much time to 
arrive at a decision, Loftus could not imagine, i 
If he were however at a loss on this point, lie : 


had no diflh-ulty in observing that Emma was 
assailing his heart with a thousand little seduc- 
tive wiles ami insidious fuscinatiuns : but lie 
seemed to take no notice thereof — and lie assu- 
redly gave her no encouragement. 

This same Thursday brought letters from 
England — some for the* Misses Owen : and 
others for Jocelyn. The former, written by the 
young ladies’ mother, made them acquainted 
with the burglary which had taken place on 
the preceding Sunday at Richmond, nnd the 
death of the footman. ’ The correspondence for 
Loftus was from his beloved Louisa, who gave 
him the fondest and tendercst assurances of her 
unalterable attachment. Before Jocelyn retir- 
ed to bed that Thursday night, he read Louisa's 
letter over and over again, and sate up to 
pen her a long epistle in reply. He stated 
frankly that he was still in company with Mrs. 
Banger and the Misses Owen— that ho had 
broken the ice with regard to the object of his 
visit to the continent — and that he hoped to 
succccd'iu inducing Mary's sisters to nlmndnu 
their nefarious enterprise of their own accord, 
without compelling him to expose them to the 
Princess of Wales. 

The following day ( Friday ) was passed in 
the same manner as the two preceding flays ; 
and Saturday was slipping br in a similar way, 
when Jocelyn thought it high time to express 
| his hope to Agatha that a decision would lie 
promptly announced to him. He accordingly 
found an opportunity of mentioning the snli- 
! ject apart to her and she at once assured him 
; that on the. morrow ho should receive a final 
i answer. A suspicion which he had already 
j conceived, to the effect that the ladies were 
i awaiting instructions from England, now be- 
1 came strengthened in his mind : nnd lie franklv 
i staled his thoughts to Agatha. But with r.n 
! appearance of tho inn«t ingenuous sincerity 
' she vowed that the delay was caused solely hv 
the difficulty of coming' to a decision on the 
point : and she added that tin: morrow lwiiig 
Sunday, ifcty had resolved to devote the tuorn 


1 ing to an earnest deliberation on the course* 

, which was to be pursued. Jocelyn was satisfied 
i to wait four-anti-twenty hours longer and 
> no more was said upon-tbo subject, this day. 

Having visited » theatre in the evening, the 
i party returned to (ho hotel ut- about eleven 
o'clock, as usual ; nnd soon afterwards they 
sought their respective chambers. But when ' 
Jocelyn entered his own apartment, he found- 
a note lying upon the toilettte-table : and on 
examining the address, he perceived that it 
was in a beautiful female handwriting. 

For a few moments he hesitated to break 
Lite seal, suspecting that it was a communica- 
tion from one of the young ladies : but con- 
sidering, .on a second tlmugt, that indiscretion 
nnd indelicacy could scarcely be carried so far, 
he opened the letter. His charitable conclu- 
sion wns however doomed to disappointment ; 
for the contents of the note ran as follow : — 

11 It is absolutely necessary that Agatha 
and I should have a few minute’s conversation 
with j-oii alone, and ns soon as posibic. I am 
altogether of opinion that m3* sisters and my- 
self slionld retire from the false nnd painful 
position in which the influence and intrigues 
of others have placed us : and for. m3* own 
part I ain resolved to follow the excellent 
advice which 3*ou so generous^*, disinterestedly, 
and kindly gave Agatha. Tn a word, I shall rc- 
sign m3* appointment ns lad3*-in-wniting to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. Agatha 
is also inclined to adopt the same course : but 
Julia cannot be persuaded to fall into the same 
view— and Mrs. Banger is perversely bent in 
opposing it. This Indy watches us nnrrowl}*, in 
order to prevent any private conversation with 
3*ou upon the subject. To morrow, immediately 
after breakfast, we arc to hold a consultation ; 
and a decision will be arrived at. But it is ab- 
solutely necessary that Agatha and myeelf 
should have the benefit of further counsel from 
3’our lip H before, this consultation. Will you, 
then, .have the kindness to meet us to-morrow 
morning at eight o'clock in the Champs Eh’sees? 

“Emma Owek." 

" It may be written in full lionest3* n »d sin- 
cerity," Raid Loftus to hinis?If, ns he contemplat- 
ed the note which he hnd just perused: “but 
still I have my misgivings. Nevertheless, I will 
not prejudge the writer, but will keep the ap- 
pointincnt.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 

AVOTItER rnASE OF FASniONAJlLE DErRAVITF. 

Clear, bright, nnd beautiful was tlie Sunday 
morning, as Jocelyn Loftus issued from the 
JIntel Mctince end lx* nr hi:, vav U, the shady 
nv.-nnr? „f the Chan).; FJv&rrs. ’This beautiful 
resort was net e.’.ove t«n i.ihiiitcn' walk from 
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'the hotel ;— aud on reaching the central avenue, 
jJocelyn was almost instantaneously joined by 
Emma Owen. 

“ Where is your sister l" he inquired, with a 
3omewhat serious air : for on finding that she 
was alone, his misgivings of the preceding night 
jreturned -with double force to his breast. 

■ “She was so long in dressing that I feared to 
bo late,” responded Emma, with an air of frank 
sincerity: “and as we breakfast at nine, you 
know, there was not a minute to spare.” 

“We will at once, then, proceed to the object 
of our interview, ’ said Jocelyn, offering his arm 
to the young lady, and leading her gently along 
the avenue. 

We must here pause to observe that on the 
Sunday morning in those times as well as at 
the present day, large numbers of the working- 
classes were in the habit of proceeding early to 
(the villages in the suburbs of Paris to pass* the 
day in dancing, rambling in the woods, water 
—excursions, pic-niesand other innocent recrea- 
tions. There was scarcely a Sunday without a 
clucasse , or fair, in one of these suburban vil- 
lages : and the Champs Elysce.s were always 
sure to he thronged in the morning with tiie 
pleasure-seekers repairing to the scenes of their 
amusement. Such was the case on the present 
occasion : and it was evidently impossible to 
pursue a serious and uninterrupted discourse in 
the central road of the Champas Elysees. Joce- 
lyn was therefore compelled lo conduct his fair 
companion into one of the less frequented 
paths ; and indeed the} 1 soon found themselves 
entirely alone in a secluded avenue of trees. 

Emma was elegantly dressed, aud looked truly 
beautiful. The morning air and the inward 
fluttering of her feelings heightened the colour 
upon her cheeks and appeared to enhance the 
lustre of her eyes. Few men could have been 
stoical enough to resist the artillery of such 
charms : but Jocelyn loved his absent Louisa 
with the purest, holiest , and most fervid passion 
— aud such a love is an armour of proof for him 
1 who experiences it. 

“I have read your note with much attention, 
bliss Owen, and with unfeigned pleasure,” he 
began, determined to take her at her word pre- 
cisely as she had expressed herself in her com- 
munication. “ ^ ou have resolved to resign your 
appointment— your eldest sister is prepared, you 
tell me, to adopt a similar course— but Miss 
Julia cannot so easily abandon a post which she 
doubtless considers to be invested with brillian- 
cy and honour. Mrs. Ranger is obstinately 
opposed to the course I have pointed out : and 
sbe perhaps exercises considerable influence 
over Miss Julia’s mind. Ts this the actual 
position of the affair ?” 

. ^'* s » replied Ennna : then, gaxing up fond- 

ly in Jocelyn s face, she said in a low and 
tremulous tone, “ It was a fatal day, Mr. Lof- 
tus, when you first resolved upon your present 
enterprise, however generous and even chivalric 
may have been jmur motive.” 


“ What do you mean, Miss Owen ?” he 
demanded, surveying her in astonishment. 

“ I mean, Mr. Loftus — and I implore yon to 
hear me with attention,” she cried, grasping his 
arm firmly with her elegantly-gloved .hand, as 
if she were fearful that he would escape her, — 
“ I mean that you have deprived me of my 
peace of mind— of all my hopes of happiness in 
this world ! You have extirpated one idea from 
my soul — but you have implanted another 
there, which is indelible. You have destroyed 
the dream of grandeur which I had pictured to 
myself in connexion with my appointment to 
the little Court of her Royal Highness : and 
you have left in the place of that golden vision 
the image of yourself. On ! start not — attempt 
not to withdraw your arm — you must and j'ou 
shall hear me !” she exclaimed, with a wild 
energy. “ For I am not mistress of my own 
feelings — 1 cannot control my own actions. I 
have conceived for you a passion that is in itself 

a frenzy ’’ - ' • 

“ bliss Owen, I dare hear no more !” said 
Jocelyn, resolutely and almost sternly. “ Let it 
suffice for you to learn and for mo to declare 

that I love another ” 

“ Ah ! wretch that I am !” she cried, with a 
faint shriek : “ I cannot endure to live ! By all 

that is sacred -I swear ” 

“Take no rash vow — calm yourself— tran- 
quillise your feelings !” exclaimed Jocelyn, 
cruelly embarrassed by this scene, and deeply, 
deeply regretting he had kept the appointment : 
but more than half suspecting that her frenzied 
manner was only feigned, lie said, “ Remember 

how indiscreet how unlady-like — how un- 

maidenly it is on your part, thus to address a 
young man who is almost a stranger to you." 

“ A stranger I” cried Emma hysterically, as 
she clung with force to his arm. “ No — no I 
am as well acquainted with you as if I had 
known you all my life. Your’s are qualities so 
resplendent that they take one by surprise, and 
seize as it were upon the very heart. You 
must not blame me for what I have done — for 
what I am doing. Why did you throw yourself 
in my way ? — why did you seek our companion- 
ship in this journey ? It was not I who sought 
you in the first instance. Had you been a stran- 
ger passing me in the street, and if I had ac- 
costed you, you would have been justified in 
spurning me from your presence : but it was 
far different. You introduced yourself, as it 
were, to me — you shone upon me in all the glory 
of your beautiful person and your brilliant 
mind — and you snatched away my heart. It 
was not taken slowly and insidiously— it was 
ravished all in a moment. And can I help this 
love — this immeasurable love — with which you 
have inspired mo ? — is it my fault that I have 
succumbed to the magic of that voice and those 
looks the influence of which has been shed upon 
me ? And you — cruel that you are — you re- 
proach me for telling you that state of mind 
into which you yourself have plunged me ?” I 
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Then, apparently exhausted by this torrent 
of words which she had poured out with pas- 
sionate vehemence, Emma Owen sank upon a 
bench and gave way to a flood of equal! v violent 
weeping. 

“Jocelyn threw a rapid glance arouud; and 
it was some relief to his immense perplexity to 
ba assured that no observer was nigh. Indeed, 
he w.o3 most cruelly bewildered. The ardour of 
the young lady's language— her impassioned 
manner— her wild looks— and then her appar- 
ently deep anguish, all staggered him. Him- 
self too little versed in the treacheries nnd 
hypocrisies, the feints nnd the artifices, of 
which the human mind is capable, he could not 
believe that this scene was all duplicity— all a 
studied tragedy— from the beginning up to the 
present stage. And yet he could not bring him- 
self to fancy it entirely genuine and real. Thus, 
tormented by uncertainty— fearful of proving 
harsh on the one hand, and recoiling from the 
idea of being nude a dupe on the other— he 
dared not withhold commiseration, and lie dared- 
not proffer it. 

“Miss Owen,” he said, in a voice that was 
serious without being severe, and in a manner 
that was reserved without being linrali, “ I 
must beg and implore that you permit 
me ut once to escort you back to tlic hotel. 
There is a duty which you owe to your- 
self— there is a duty which you owe to 
me as a fellow-creature. That is, to control 
your feelings, to whatever extent they may be 
excited 


“ Oh ! this is maddening— maddening !" ex- 
claimed Emma, clasping her hands as if in des- 
pair. “ How can you preach patience, calmness, 
[and duty to one who is goaded to frenzy 1 You 
say that you love another. Well— I seek not to 
interfere with the happiness of that being whom 
you have blessed with this enviable love. You 
1 have a whole life to devote to her : can you, then, 
refuse me one single day— one singfu hour of 
love— since you have Btolen away my heart 7. 
Ah ! it is a dreadful confession to make— and I 
feel the tingliug of slume from tlio crown of ruy 
head to my very feet : but this confession uniat 
be nude all the same 1 And it is that I love you 
with a madness of passion — with a frenzy that 
will prove my death : and that madness— that 
.frenzy must be appeased. Surely no woman 
[ever loved so wildly, so intensely, ai)d so en- 
thusiastically before ! My doom, then, is in your 
hands: give me one day— one single day— of 
that blessed love of thine and I shall sustain 
myself on the memory thereof for the rest of rnr 
life ! N ly— I shall even be happy— contented— 
rejoiced : and I shall treasure up the rocollec- 
t ! '«i of that uue day's consummated bliss, as the 
only gem that my soul covers. But refuse me 
Jocelyn— refuse ine,' she said, the exaltation of 
her voice and manner suddenly sinking into 
lowness and gloom,—' 1 refuse mo,"l say-ami the 
waters of the Seine are deep—" 


“ Heavens 1 what madness is this !” cried 
Loftus, his perplexity now rising into the cruci- 
alarm. “ I have listened to yon too long, 
Miss Owen— and yon have said too much."- 
“ Farewell, then— farewell for everl" she 
suddenly exclaimed : and springing from the 
I seat, she sped along the avenue with the fleet- 
ness of the hunted, deer, towards the bank of the 
river Seine which flowed hard by. 

“ Good God- ! she is seriouR — it is no artifico I " 
thought Jocelyn : and, -wild with terror, he 
bounded nfter her, overtaking her near the end 
of the avenue. . 

She sank exhausted in his arms.: and as. he. 
bore her to one of the numerous benches scat- 
tered about, he saw that her eyes were closing 
us if she were goinjj to faint, although the deep 
gilt excitement remained upon 


lines of overwrote 
her cheeks. 

Placing himself upon the seat, which was.a 
mere common bench without any back to lean 
against, he was compelled to support her in his 
arms : and once more did he loot up aud down 
the avenue, in the fear of being observed. But 
no person was upproaching, nor even visible 
from the spot : and, somewhat relieved by this 
circumstance, lie again bent his looks upon the 
countenance of the yonng lady. 

“Ah! it were sweet to die thus," she inur- 
niured softly, as she opened her eyes nnd gazed 
up into his countenance with ineffable tender- 
ness. 1 But wherefore did you pursue me— why 
did you hold me back, when in another minuto 
there would have been an end to the woes, the 
anguish, and the despair which you have im- 
planted in my bosom V 

“Let us not renew the conversation now 
Mias Owen," said Jocelyn, gently raising bqi* 
recumbent form. 11 You. have afflicted me sadly 
— you haye terrified me profoundly — anil I, 
must insist that we return at once to tho 
hotel." 

“ You will subject me, then, to the match, 
less humiliation of having besought an hpur 
of your love, and experiencing a refusal.?.' 
murmured Emma, bending down her hazel 
eyes, upon the lashes of which the tear-drops, 
trembled— while tho blush of shame was no.w 
upon her cheeks, and her bosom was convulsed 
with sobs. 

“ I scarcely think you comprehend he pur- 

E ort of your own words, Miss Owen," said 
loftus, emphatically: “and I hope to God 
that you do not. Very, very painful would it 
be for me to imagine — — ,! 

" Oh l” she. exclaimed, in another paroxysm 
of frenzied exaltation: “you must imagine 
the truth— and of that truth I&iu not ashamed, 
ior you have filled my heart with a passion 
which is consuming me : and all my happiness 
—my very life indeed — is staked upon 
tho hope of appeasing it. Revile— scorn- 
loath— abhor me as you will,— denounce 
me as unmaidenly— proscribe me as a dis- 
grace to my sex,— but still you cannot 
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alter the condition of mr heart. Ard surely your sisters amfl yourself have any communi- 
wlien a fond, a loving, and a devoted woman ■ cation t«» make relative to the important sub- 
offers to abandon herself to you, not only ns a ; ject which I need only thus allude to, it can bo 
proof of that illimitable worship— that frenzied done in writing. But if I hear nothing from 
adoration, — but ni*o that she herself may have ■ you in the course of this d iy, I shall to-morrow 
the recollection of that hour of love and bliss to | morning continue my journey — lint alone— tn- 
cuiupsnsalc her for the loss of tlice thereafter j wsi-ds Italy: and her Royal I-Iighness the 

I Hnd enable her to sustain the weight of the Princess of Wales will be duly prepared to 
future years of her existence,— surely, I say, receive the spies whom her unprincipled- hus- 
you will not spurn her altogether ?" _ _ j band has appointed to attend upon her:” 

Having thus spoken, Jocelyn ' Loftus bowed 


Thus speaking, Kmmn fixed her fond and 


earnest regards in profound entreaty upon coldly and turned away: and Emma, who had 
Jocelyn Loftus, who, shocked at the dreadful listened with flushing cheeks, downcast eyes, 
depravity which was enveloped in such softly and trembling form, hastened up to her own 
insidious* language; could not prevent his looks chamber to give vent to her agitated feelings 
from betraying the disgust that filled his soul, in a flood of tears. 

“ Take niy arm, madam,” he said, in a stern On thus leaving the young lady, .locelyn 


response," exclaimed Emma, patsionately. 


ing the coffee-r 
his breakfast. 


But he was accosted by an 


“Then hear it, whatever be the consequen- eldcrlv, sour-looking Frenchman, plainly 
?.%” rejoined Loftus. “Your wiles— your arts | though by no means shabbily dressed, and the 
*“ J Tl first glance of whose eyes seemed intended to' 


— your fascinations are wasted upon me 


hence." 

Humiliated— baffled —disappointed— and nl 


raising Ins hat ; “ but l wish to have a word or 
two with you on business of importance.’’ 

“We will inquire for a private room,” said 


young man : and mechanically taking his arm, chery. 

she Buffered him to lead her from the secluded “it is not worth while, sir,” was the res- 
avenue where the extraordinary scene just re- ponsc. “In fact, I may as well inform you at 
corded had taken place. once that I am a police-agent— and those per- 

Not a word was now spoken between them : sons,” he added glancing over liis shoulder to- 
nor did Emma dare even to risk a furtive wards to individuals, also in plain clothes, who 
glance athiH countenance, for fear lie should were 'lounging under the gate-way, “arc my 
observe that she thus regarded him. But there comrades. Yon will have the goodness, sir, 
was in the depths of her sonl the intnitive con- to accompany me to the Prefecture of Police." 
victinn that liia looks were full of the exprc3- ««For what purpose?— and upon wlmt 
sion of outraged feeling : and depraved ns she charge V demanded Loftus, indignantly, 
was in heart, she nevertheless deplored her “ Merely to give the Prefect some little ex- 
folly in risking so consummate a humiliation, planations, sir," replied the police-agent. “I 
She was also racked by the torture of unnppeas- dare say it will he all right: but you mutt 
able desircR : for although her conduct towards conic away at once. 

Jocelyn had commenced in artifice niiddupli- “Allow me to visit my chamber for a 
city, it had nevertheless ncrpiired a certain moment," said Loftus, “in order to fetch 
amount of sincerity from the inspiration of her some papers and documents, that T may 
licentious passions. Thus the ardour of her require, to prove mv respectability, if that, 
language was not .altogether feigned : but it be the point on wbieli the Prefect demands 
was created l»v the heart s own incendiarism of information. ’ 

feeling*. nml not j»v the purer flume of love. “ y 0 nr papers are nlreadv in my possession,’ 
In si euce did they regain the hotel ; and the sir," returner! the policeman?, drily. 
mo:ii-.t, thev enured the passage leading to "Wlrnt ! you have dared vio.ste the privnev 
the ring-room, Jicel- u stooped short. of mv writin -.leak ?’ exclaimed J-etlvn. more I 


moments : lmt 
police possessed 
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■ The agent again raised his hat politely, and the shoulder, said, “Have the goodness to follow 
followed Loftus from the court-yard of, the me, sir." 

hotel. On emerging into the street, they pn- Loftus, perceiving that it was useless to re- 
terod a hachney-cuaeli that was ready waiting monstratp with a subordinate who was obeying 
at a little distance ; and the officer made the commands of a superior, accompanied him 
a sign to his two men that they need not fol- from the room, and was conducted along a dark 
low into the vehicle, as they were about to do. passage to a small ill-furnished chamber, the 

The Inclvney-coaeli- rolled away along the windows of which were defended with massive; 
Hue St Uonore ; and during its progress to' iron bars. | 

the head-quarters of the police, Jocelyn en- The door was then closed upon him : and ns j 
deavonred to glean from his companion a more the grating sound of the key turning in the 
special idea of the cause of the present pro- look, and of the huge bolts shooting into their ! 
ceeding. But the agent was so guarded In his sockets, met his ears, he thought of - his absent j 
replies tliut the young gentleman was left as and well-beloved Louisa— and his heart sank 
much in the dark as he was before he put his within him 1 
queries— though, perhaps, his own conjectures 

furnished him with some faint glimmering of — — 

the real truth. 

-In t wen tv-minutes the hackney-coach turned PIT A PTI'P t vit 

into the dark and gloomy gateway of the Pre- ' 1 4 

feature : and Jocelyn was immediatley con- 
ducted by the police-agent into the presence T,lE KKfjfiox nv the paktv- or six. 
of an old gentleman, who was seated at a desk 


l imagine that there was no treachery in contom- in dates)— all was ‘bustle and activity at tiie 
j plat-ion after all. house of Colonel Maljias in Great Marlborough 

Meantime the police-agent had qnitted the Street. 


Colonel Malpas in Great Marlborough 


apartment : lmt returning in a few moments, The dining-room was brilliantly lighted the 
he handed the Prefect a document which table was laid for six persons ;— the side-board 
Jocelyn instantaneously recognised as his 
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own passport, and which he had delivered to and the culinary process below-stairs gave pro- 
the landlord of the hotel, according to custom, raise of a luxurious banquet. “ 1 

on his arrival in Pari*. At about a quarter to six o’clock Colonel Mnl- 

“ You know this paper 3" said the Prefect, P"’ 1 *’ dressed in full evening costume, descended, 
displaying it before •focelyn’s eves# from Ins chamber and cast an approving eye 

u I do It is mv mssunrt " he renliod ° ver V? arrangements in the dining-room. 

I (to. U is m> passport, lie replied. Everything was to his perfect satisfaction : and 

But it is made out inji false name, sir, * re- his butler received due acknowledgments for 
marked the Prefect. “ 1 ou do not deny this the taste displayed in the preliminary details 
allegation 7 , . „ . of the entertainment. 

“I do not deny it,' rejoined the young gentle- “It does you infinite credit, Plumpstead,” 
man : 11 but I will at once, and, I am sure, in said the Colonel : 11 verv great credit indeed By 
the most satisfactory manner explain to your the bye, how much am' I indebted to you, in v 

Excellency the reasons " good fellow V ’ 3 

“ I ask no explanations, air," interrupted the “ Only two years and a half’s wages, at forty 
Prefect, more curtly and severely than before, guineas a-year, sir," was the response : but 
‘ " ‘th your motives I have nothing to do : the though Mr. Plumpstead courteously introduced 
fact, which you deny not, is sufficient for me. the word only, it must by no means be fancied 
It is my painful duty to detain you in custody that he was well pleased at the existence of 
for the present, l on will have the goodness these lon » arrears. 

I.. a.w.„,any the officer— J’ “Ah ! that’s a hundred guineas, Plump- 

" ■’ . stead, " said the Colonel. “ Well-I shall settle 


Hut the Prefect cut short the 


...1 *. ouiu.i-s.i- sets Uic cn;our oi my money. I can lake my 
oath something queer’s going to happen— fuj- 
younj; gentle- I am certain that fellow was a slitiriils-olficer 


man^wonliby abruptly quitter He 

inent.. uni the police-agent, tapping him upon was in town. And b/the bye, I forgot to tell 
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master of it : but no matter. To-morrow will 
be time enough. ” 

Thus mused Mr. Plumpstcad, Ibe butler, — 
while the Colonel ascended the well-lighted 
staircase to the drawing-room. There he sur- 
veyed himself from head to foot in one of the 
handsome mirrors : and as he caressed his 
moustache, he complacently observed, “Well, 
I certainly am good-looking enough to win the 
favours of even such a transcendent beauty as 
Ycnetia Trelawney. ” 

But still the Colonel was not altogether easy 
in his mind. To speak more plainly still, he 
was restless, nervous, and agitated. It was 
true that he had succeeded in persuading his 
wife to pay a visit for the occasion to her ple- 
beian relatives in the City — for he it remem- 
bered that he had married the daughter of a 
retired butcher : — and he had also managed to 
get the money to provide the sumptuous ban- 
quet about to take place. But the. satisfaction 
arising from these achievements was more than 
counterbalanced by the desperate hazards and 
risks he was about to run, and into which his 
desperate circumstances had impelled him. In 
fact, he was knave enough to concoct any vill- 
any ; but he was somewhat deficient in the 
courage necessary to carry it out. Therefore, 
the nearer the hour approached for executing 
the scheme on which he was bent, the more 
nervous did he become. 

In addition to this, Emmerson had compelled 
him to sign a note of hand, payable on demand, 
for the amount of the forged bills. This note 
was given on the morning after the scene with 
Lady Curzon at Mrs. Gale’s : thus a fortnight 
had elapsed — and the note was still unpaid. 
Two or three days previous to the evening of 
which we are now writing, Mai pas received an 
urgent and indeed threatening letter from Mr. 
Emmerson : but he had written to put the bill- 
broker of with a solemen assurance to liqui- 
date the whole Bum in the course of the week. 
His only hope of paying the amount existed 
in the result of the scheme which he had now 
in hand, and in furtherance of which the ban- 
quet was to be given ; — and if this scheme 
should fail, utter ruin would stare him in the 
face, with the concomitant alternatives of 
flight to the continent or a debtor's gaol. 

Such was the position wherein Colonel Mal- 
pas was placed : and the reader requires not to 
be assured that it was far from an enviable 
one. Indeed, that self-sufficient survey of his 
person in the mirror and that eomplaceut 
caressing of the moustache, were only the sick- 
ly attempt of an agitated mind to persuade 
itself that it was not so restless as it really was, 
in the same way that a guilty person who 
trembles at every knock at the door, endeav- 
ours to tranquillise his fears by constantly say- 
ing, “ After all, it is impossible I can be found 
out. ” Thus do men, in difficult and danger- 
ous circumstances, invariably strive to reason 
themselves out of their most settled convic- 


tions, and persuade themselves that the feel- 
ings which torture them are really not felt 
at all ! 

. But to return to the thread of our. story. 

Precisely .at six o’clock, a carriage dashed up 
to the Colonel's house— and in a few moments 
the footman flung open the drawing-room door, 
announcing in a loud voice, “ Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon 1” 

The Colonel hastened forward to receive him: 
and as they shook hands, the baronet said, with 
a gay laugh, “ Well, upon my word, Malpas, I 
was never more surprised in all my life than 
when I received your note of invitation to this 
banquet. ” 

“Is there anything so very remarkable in 
mv having company ?” observed the Colonel, 
affecting a happy and good-humoured smile. 
“Methinks, " lie continued, with his wonted 
drawing-room drawl, “ this is not the first time 
I shall have had the pleasure of entertaining 
you, Huntingdon : and lam sure I hope it will 
not be the last. ” 

“ And so do I, ” exclaimed the baronet, fling- 
ing himself upon a seat. “But your note en- 
joined me to la}' aside any other engagement 
I might have formed, inasmuch as this banquet 
was in pursuance of the agreement entered in- 
to a -month ago at Levoson House. What, then, 
could T imagine, but that after all you have 
been the successful candidate for the favours of 
the lovely Yenetia ?” 

“ Well”, you shall see presently, ” observed 
Malpas, assuming a pleasant look of mingled 
significancy and triumph. “All in good time 
you know' : the banquet first — and business 
afterwards. 

“ But how’ on earth could Sackville have 
married her ?” exclaimed the baronet, evidently 
bewildered by the various thoughts that were 
agitating confiictingly in his mind. “ Of course 
he did not know that she had already been 
won by you r and, if he comes to.-night, I 
should think the scene will be rather a painful, 
or at all events an extraordinary one. He will 
have to be told to his face that he married a 
woman who, with all her enchanting beauty, 
w’as no bettor than she should be ” 

At this moment the door was again thrown 
open — and the Earl of Curzon was announced. 

“My dear Malpas,” he exclaimed, “is it a 
fact ?— or is it a hoax ? It is assuredly no delu- 
sion that you purpose to .give us a banquet — 
for the dining-room door stood open as I pass- 
ed through the hall ; and to clear up the mis- 
givings which had haunted me ever since I 
received your note a few' days hack, I peeped 
in and saw covers laid for six. Pardon this 
impertinence on my part — but I really could 
not help thus gratifying my curiosity and ap- 
peasing my suspense." 

“Well, I have been as much astonished as 
yourself, Curzon, ’’ said Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, w'hile the Colonel endeavoured to look 
good-humouredly knowing and complacently 
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mysterious. “But I was observing to Mnlpas the observation you were about to make when 
just as you came in, what an ass Sackvffle lias Leveson arrived"?” 

either made of himself or else will be made to “Well, I hardly know whether I ought to give 

appear to-night " utterance to my suspicions,’ 1 returnod the Earl, 

“ I don t-think he will come,’’ exclaimed the in a musing tone : “ but in confidence between 
Earl of Curzon. “ In fact, he can not he you nnd me, I have every reason to believe that 
would never dare show his face amongst us. Vcnetin abandoned herself to the Marquis of 

He will be too much ashamed of himself, nnd Leveson and the Prince of Wales " 

will never stand all the bantering lie must “ And I have entertained precisely the same 

expect for being so egregiouBly duped. Tor suspicions," interrupted the baronet, 

my part, I think Vcnetia is a deuced deal “ The devil you hare 1" said the Earl in sur- 

worsc than he must even suspect after receiving prise. “ But how on earth ” 

Malpas’s note But, by the bye did j-ou “I know wliat you are going to say," remark- 

send him one ?” asked the nobleman, turning ed the baronet, with a smile of peculiar mean- 
towardB the Colonel. ing : “ nnd may I not also inquire how on earth 

“To be sure I did,” was the response. “Was you came to glean your information on those 
I not bound to do bo in accordance with the points ? Come— let us be candid with each other, 
agreement made at Leveson House ?” “ Willingly,” said the Earl. “ In plain terms, | 

“ As a matter of course,” observed Hunting- then, I bribed Tash and liis man Robin to walcli 
don. “ But what do you mean, Curzon,” lie in- Vcnetia ” 

quired, evidently Btruck by something the “ So did I,” responded the baronet, 

nobleman had said, “ when you state that Ten e- “Well 1 this is excellent 1” remarked Curzon. 

tia is worse than her husband can even suspect “ And they informed you that Vcnetia went to 
her to be after receiving Malpas’s note of in- Leveson House and Carlton Palace on the same 
vitation ?” night ?’* 

“ I mean," replied the Earl, “ that I am very “ Precisely bo,” returned the baronet “ But 

much mistaken if ” they also gave me a version of Malpas’s inter- 

. But he stopped short as the door was again view with Vcnetia in Lady WenlocVs grounds 
thrown open and the Marquis of Leveson made at Kew, which docs not very well tally with 
his appearance. . his boasted triumph over her.” 

Malpas hastened to welcome the old dc- “ And they gave me a similarly puzzling ac- 
bauchce, who, after shaking hands with Curzon count of that interview,' rejoined Curzon. “ In 
and Sir Douglas, drew the Colonel aside, saying, fact, it is this that lias so much perplexed me. 

V I'm really afraid this will turn out an unplea- I do not know what to think. Either Tash or 

mm* lmumnoa •> I. 1* M 


sant business." 

“How do you mean?” inquired Mnlpas, a 
cold terror seizing upon him. 

II It is. “i J 1 1 - A 


Malpas must lie most tremendously.” 

“ The affair is curiously involved,” observed 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon ; “ and its details are 


“ Because it must produce a quarrel between intricate to a degree. Malpas never would be 

iti anil Qnnlftnlla •* I fn«l ** 


you nnd Snckville.' 
“ No such thing. 


If he were fool enough to 


fool and scoundrel enough ” 

“ I hnve no very exalted opinion of him,” 


be gulled into a marriage with a woman who Sil *^ Eari : " and you must remember there 

had previously surrendered herself to me " UI e •*>* thousand guineas at stake. Leveson is 

,, ™ . r — ■ . „ . treasurer : and we will not allow him to part 

t f “ with the money unless Malpas can give us the 

us look well , noat positive and undeniable proofs tlint he 
c S i.° JS Bta 2P^& lJ 0SS, y e i really succeeded in being the first to win the 
nn a.. •-ackvdle, which might give favours of Vcnetia. What induces me to fanev 

publicity to the thing that hc might have donc so; is that Vcnetia 

“ Oh ! for his own sake, hc will not let the evideutly abandoned herself to Leveson and the 
world know what a fool he has been,” said the Prince— on the same evening loo : and there- 
Colonel, evideutly anxious to escape from the fore she is thoroughly depraved." 
colloquy into which the Marquis was drawing " But whv should she nave rejected -you and 
him. mo T' asked the baronet. “At all events, if 

i .*' At all events let us talk it over, Malpas," money be her object, you could have given her 
I persisted the nobleman : and leading him still as much as Malpas : nnd if good looks be cou- 
i further towards the extremity of the spaceous cerned, I may add, without flattery, that you 
. drawing-room, lie proceeded to argue upon the ought to have 'stood a better chance than he.” 

, necessity of caution- hut evidently with the At this moment the door was thrown open ; 

; more interested object of extracting from the Hnd t he domestic announced his Royal High- 

• Colonel all the particulars relative to bin pre- ness the Prince Regent. 

• sumed triumph over Vcnetia. Malpas, instantaneously quitting' Lord 

Meanwhile Sir Douglas Huntingdon had Leveson advanced to meet the Prince, 

drawn the Earl of Curzon aside to the other who shook hands with him as cordially 

extremity of tue drawing-room : and looking as ever, despite the angry declaration 

him earnestly in the face, he said, “ What was which he had made to Venctia, the 
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I night of her visit to Carlton Palace, to the 
I effect that the Colonel was a sneaking scoun- 
jdrel and would do well never to show himself 
in his royal presence aghin. Thus was it, lmw- 
ever, that the royal "presence was now vouch- 
safed at the Colonel s dwelling, notwithstanding 
the menace alluded to. 

After exchanging a few words with Mai pas 
on ordinary topics, and without the slightest 
mention of Venetia's name, the Prince Regent 
suddenly turned towards Leveson, saying, “ By 
the bye, my dear Marquis, I have a few words 
to whisper in your ear, — on a political matter: 
and I hope Malpas will excuse my rudeness in 
taking you aside.” 

“Your Royal Highness is the master hcre.as 
elsewhere, ” said the Colonel : and, caressing 
his moustache, he proceeded to join the Earl of 
Curzon and Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 

The Prince took Lcvoson’s arm and lounged 
with him towards the end of the room : then 
in a low tone, he said, “ What the devil is the 
meaning of all this !" . 

“ I cannot understand it,” responded the 
Marquis. “ It seems tolerably clear that Mal- 
pas has achieved a triumph : and 1 believe it, 
because when Venctia came to my house she 
told me that the Colonel had made her acquaint- 
ed with all the particulars of the love-cam- 
paign.” 

“ She told me precisely the same thing,” ob- 
served the Prince : “ but she spoke of Malpas 
at the time in terms of contempt and disgust.” 

“That may have been an artifice,” said Lord 
Leveson. “ Malpas assures me he shall produce 
the most undeniable evidence of his success : 
but what the evidence is he would not explain 
at present.' Venctia must be as deceptive and 
designing ns she is beautiful.” 

“ 1 really begin to think so,” observed the 
Prince. “ It was my intention to cut Malpas 
for ever : but when I received his note of invi- 
tation to this banquet, and understood the 
meaning it implied, I was positively astounded. 
I therefore resolved to suspend my opinion al- 
together until the events of this evening should 
have transpired. But T am seriously afraid that 
Sackvillc has made a great fool of himself, and 
is inveigled into a match with an unprincipled 
adventuress — most probably head and ears in 
debt, and only anxious to get a husband in 
order to throw the burthen of her liabilities 
upon his shoulders and thus save herself from 
prison.” 

“It looks uneommolny like it,” observed the 
Marquis. 

“By the bye, any news of the gossamer 
lady ?” asked the Prince with a smile. 

“None, sir,” responded the nobleman, his 
looks becoming clouded all in a moment : but 
instantaneously recovering his composure, lie 
said, “ Does your Royal Highness know whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Sackville have returned to 
I town ?” 

| “ I do not,” answered the Prince, “ perhaps 


Malpas can tell us then advancing towards 
the centre of the room, he said, “Colonel, do 
you know whether the Sackvilles have returned 
from Brighton '?” 

“They came back last night, sir, 1 ' exclaimed 
the Earl of Curzon : “and proceeded to Acacia 
Cottage.” 

“ You had that information from our friend 
Tash,” whispered the baronet hurriedly. “ He 
sent Robin to me late last night with the same 
intelligence.” 

“ Do you think Sackville will join our party ?” 
inquired the Prince. 

“ I have received no answer to my invitation,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ For my part, I do not think he will make 
his appearance,” observed the Earl of Curzon*. 

“ Nor I,” added Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 
“ He must be heartily ashamed of himself, no 
doubt.” 

“ And would not like to face us — eh ?” said 
the Marquis of Leveson. 

“ He fears, perhaps, a terrible bantering,” ob- 
served the Prince Regent. 

“ 1 1 is now half-past six,” said the Colonel, 
consulting his watch : “and that is the time 
named in the note of invitation. Shall I order 
dinner to be served up ?” 

But ere the Prince, to whom the question was 
put, had time to answer, the door was again 
thrown open — and the servant announced Mr. 
Horace Sackville. 


CHAPTER LV111. 

TUB llANijUKT. 

Vk.vetia’s husband advanced into the room with 
the easy assurance and calm self-possession of 
good breeding, and as ii" there was nothing 
peculiar either in his own position nr in the 
circumstances of the piesent occasion. Having 
paid his respects to Colonel Malpas, who could 
very well have dispensed with his company,. 
Horace turned towards the Prince : and his. 
Royal Highness shook him with all his wonted 
cordiality by the hand. The Marquis of Levc- 
sun and Sir* Douglas Huntingdon were equally 
warm in their greetings : whereas the Earl of 
Curzon was not only somewhat cold and dis- 
tant, but likewise suffered a partial sneer to 
curl his lips as lie spoke. Sackville did not 
however seem to notice this manifestation of 
ill-feeling : but, turning again towards the 
others, lie proceeded to discourse, without 
constraint or embarrassment, upon the prin- 
cipal topics of the day. 

In a few minutes the domestic announced 
that dinner was served : and the party re- 
paired to the banquetting-room. 

The repast was of the most succulent descrip- 
tion, fully equalling that of which the same 
company' had partaken at Lord Leveson’s. 
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The wines were of the first quality ; and the there’s no fear of any one coming out of the 
dessert was not less commendable to the tastes dining-room — and if any of the other servants 
of the coqvivialists. During the banquet not should see you in the hall, they won't say a 
a word was spoken in reference to the object word. I’ve given them a hint upon the subject.” 


i spoken 

| of the meeting — and not an allusion 

J?. 


object I 
made to 


i given them a hint upon the subject.” 

, 4 Thus speaking, Plumpatead cast a glance 

I it. But the discourse was sustained, as if by upon the nail-table in search of some 'object 
common consent, on a variety of other subjects, which should furnish a. pretext for entering the 
Nevertheless, everybody did in his heart feel dining-room; and taking up a crystal, jug, 
that unless these efforts were made to support filled with water, he threw his napkin half 
the conversation uninterruptedly, the damp of round it in the true butler-fashion, ana .carried I 
constraint would speedily fall upon their it in. As he placed it 'upon the table, Colonel j 
spirits. As for Colonel Malpas, he drank large Malpas said, “You need not come in any more 
quantities of wine in order to keep 'up an until I ring. ” 


quantities 
artificial gaiety 
arrived for the 
more nervous 


keep 'up 

: but the nearer the moment] “Very good, sir,” replied Piumpstcad : and 
grand act in the drama, the he puused for a few instants to open a large 
and apprehensive did lie in screen and draw it round the door, apparently 

I i. - i i .1 i.i i.„L ■_ * i. « ««r_ 


| reality become. 

At length the doth. was drawn— -the dessert 
I was placed upon tlu* table— and the domestics 
| retired. » 

It was now about eight o'clock ill the 


even- 


to keep out the draught, but in reality to hide | 
the door itself. 

Then, issuing from the room, he caused the | 
door to sound as if it were being shut — where- 1 
as he left it ajar. Captain Tush, Venetia, and | 
ing : and Mr. Piumpstcad, the butler, opening Robin were thus enabled to overhear in the 
the front dour, looked up and down Great hall whatever took place in the dining-room. 
Malbnrough Street, by the light of the lamps. The critical moment had now arrived for 
In a few minutes three persons descended Colonel Malpas tn carry out the daring scheme 
from a private carriage at a little distance ; which he had concocted : and when it became 


and, having directed that the vehicle- should 
wait for their return, they hurried to the door 
at which the butler was standing. 

These three persons were Venetia, Captain 
Tosh, and liis m m Robin. 

The lady was elegantly dressed and luoked 


evident that he was about to rise, aud speak, 
the looks of his guests were fixed upon him 
with an expression of intense interest. - 

Tossing off a bumper, of Port, lie rose and 
said, "May it please your Royal Highness 
and you, my lords and gentlemen, it would ill 


cpchantingly beautiful, as if she had even de- become me to act as chairman or president at 
rived a mure brilliant loveliness from matri- meeting in which I am about to perform a 
mouy. Captain Tasli was in full evening costume, somewhat prominent part. I therefore suggest 
with dress coat, white waistcoat aud cravat, that our esteemed treasurer the Marquis of 
and kid gloves : liis aspect was uncommonly Levcsou, shall preside over our proceedings. 
fierce, as usual —but blended therewith, was “ A very excellent suggestion,” observed the 
an air of supreme importance. As for Robin, Prince Regent " Of course you nil agree. Good! 

Come, take the chair, Leveson.” . 

Colonel Malpas accordingly resigned his seat 
at the head of the table to the Marquis, and 
took the one which his nobleman had hitherto 


he was decently attired : but the purple robes 
of Napoleon could iiothave imparted dignity 
to his shambling gait and sneaking looks. 

“ 11 nsh !” said the butler, putting his finger 
to his lips iu a knowing manner, the instant occupied next to the Prince Regent. 

Venetia and her two companions ascended the " Now," said Lord Leveson, as he drew forth 
steps : “ it is all right. Mr. Sackvillc has told his pocket book and counted down six Bank- 
me of your coming— and he’s a real gcntlcmau. notes, each for a thousand pounds,— afterwards | 


Ih wouldn't owe two years and a lialPa wages placing a purse full of cola upon them,— "hero 
to a poor butler, I’ll be bound.” are the six thousand guineas which I have held 



the house, gently closing the front-dour. 


. _ . „ cording to the terms of our compact. But I 

“Now, ma'am, what can I do for you next?” must observe, as your chairman, that I hope 
ho inquired of Venetia. “ Mr. Sackvillc has our proceedings will be conducted with the ut- 

doiie what's right towards me ” most good-humour, and that each and all will 

“ He lias proposed to take you into his ser- preserve a calm temper, no matter what may 
vice 1” said V ouetin. transpire. ” - ■ 

“Tie has, ma'am : and therefore I already “A bumper to ratify that most judicious 
regard you as my missus. ” sentiment r exclaimed the dissipated Sir Doug- 

“ Can _ you manage to leave the dining-room las Huntingdon. “ 

dour a little ajar, ’* inquired Venetia, "so that "And now,” resumed the Marquis of J.evc- 
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■whether,- as the husband of the lady whose 
name will have to be mentioned presently, and 
whose image is doubtless in all our minds, he 
has any remark to make ere our proceedings 
continue any farther ?” 

“For the moment I have only a suggestion 
to offer, ” replied Horace, speaking in a firm 
tone, “which is, that your lordship shall take 
the names in the order they issued from the 
ballot, and each shall answer yea or nay, as 
explanatory of the result of his suit in respect 
to the lady alluded to.” 

“Be it so,” said the Marquis of Leveson: 
“audlthink the suggestion is a good one. 
According to the ballot, the names stood in 
the following order : — 

Monday — The Marl of (hirzon. 

Tacrday — Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 

, Wednesday — Colonel Malpas. 

Th vr.Mh.ny — The Prince Regent, 

.Friday— The Marquis of Leveson. 

Saturday — M r. Sackville. 

According, then, to this category, 1 call upon 
the Earl of Curzon to speak first.” 

.“1 am bound to admit, frankly and can- 
didly,” replied this nobleman, “ that I ex- 
perienced no success in the matter alluded to.” 

“Sir. Douglas Huntingdon!" exclaimed the 
Marquis of Leveson. 

“"With equal frankness and candour, 1 de- 
clare that 1 . was as unsuccessful as Lord Cur- 
zon,” answered the baronet. 

“Colonel Malpas !” exclaimed the Maiquis. 

My lord,” said that individual, rising from 
his chair, and speaking in a voice which bor- 
rowed its calmness from desperation : “ I am 
bound, however painful the announcement may 
be to any friend present,— and seeing th'c 
peculiar nature of the circumstances which 
were initiated in an after-dinner frolic, I hope 
there will be no loss of friendship on this ac- 
count,—! am bound, I say, to declare that the 
result of my campaign made me for the time 
being the happiest of men.” 

.Having thus spoken, the Colonel resumed 
his chair and immediatley tossed off a bumper 
of wipe. 

“Let the names be called to the end of the 
list,” said Horace Sackville, whose face was 
white as a sheet, but whose voice was neverth- 
less marked by a firm decision. 

“Be it so,” exclaimed the Marquis of Leve- 
son. “ The Prince Regent 1 ” 

“ (in my honour, as a man and a gentleman 
—sotting aside my rank for the present,” 're- 
turned his Royal Highness, “T cannot boast 
of having been blest with the favours of the 
lady alluded to.” 

.Lhe Lari of Curzon and Sir Douglas Hun- 
tingdon exchanged rapid looks, expressive of 
surprise at this announcement, the truth of 
which they could not doubt : they therefore 
both fell back upon the belief that Captain 
Task must have deceived them in his represen- 
tation of Venetians visit to Carlton House. 


“ My own name stands next upon the list,” 
said the Marquis of Leveson, “and my ex- 
planation is precisely the same as that already 
given by his Royal Highness — then, after a 
moment's pause, he observed with a half-smile, 
“ Mr. Sackville, am I to call upon you ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” returned Horace, his 
checks now slightly flushing, and his voice re- 
maining imperturbably calm. “ I wooed Venetia 
— and I won her. She is my wife. But if 
Colonel Malpas can prove that previously 
to our wedding-day, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the favours of her whom I have thus 
made my wife, T cannot possibly, under the 
very peculiar circumstances of the case, be 
offended with. him. Seeing, however, that ‘ so 
far as 1 am concerned, a love-campaign, 
which commenced as an after-dinner frolic, has 
terminated in the most serious and solemn man- 
ner for myself — namely,, in marriage, — I hope 
that Colonel Malpas will not tftand forward to 
blast the reputation of m3’ wife without having 
irrefragable. evidence to produce in support of 
his assertion : and 1 likewise hope that you, 
whom 1 now address, will not consider that the 
present scene is nothing more than another act 
in that same after-dinner farce, but that you 
will treat the matter with all the solemnity and 
seriousness that should characterise a jury of 
honourable men.” 

There was a tone of deep feeling in this 
speech which produced a visible effect upon 
all present : and the Earl of Curzon, now 
that his heart was somewhat warmed by 
the generous wine, was the very first to 
exclaim. “By heaven, Sackville, you' shall 
have fair play 1 " This sentiment was echoed 
by the 1 Vince Regent, the Marquis of Leveson, 
and Sir Douglas Huntindon : while Malpas, 
whose heart was sinking within his breast, 
tossed off" two or three glasses of wine in'rapid 
succession. 

But still sustained to a considerable degree by 
the courage which often arises from the despera- 
tion of a neck-or-nothing position, lie rose from 
his seat amidst a profound silence, and spoke as 
follows: — 

“ bar be it from me to make a declaration of 
so serious and solemn a . nature as that which I 
have put forth, without being enabled to sub- 
stantiate it. Hitherto we have all of us been 
apt to deal, light!} - enough with the reputation 
of women ; and we should doubtless have con- 
tinued to do so in the present instance, were it 
not that the lad}’ in question has recently 
married one of our party, and that the husband 
himself is present. 1 will make no lengthy 
comment upon what J may term the impru- 
dence, if not the tho actual indelicacy, of Mr. 
Sackville appearing amongst us under existing 
circumstances : but I cannot help adding that 
whatever statements he may now hear to shock 
his feelings, he himself to some . extent courts 
the feelings they are thus calculated to excite.” 

He paused for a few instants : and those who 
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glanced furtively at Horace Sackville, saw that 
lie was evidently labouring under the influence 
of emotions which he had some little trouble to 
restrain. His cheeks had a hectic flush,’ like 
that of fever, upon them— his eyes were fixed, 
but unnaturally bright— and his lips were firm- 
ly compressed. His whole appearance indicat- 
ed the inevitable bursting forth of a terrific 
storm : it was the volcano ns yet’ sleeping, but 
surrounded by the fever-hent that preludes an 
explosion. 

“ I will now proceed to my proofs,” resumed 
Malpas, who alone mistook Sackvillo’s ominous 
looks and guarded silence for the evidences of 
a crushed and broken spirit. “ Von are aware 
that my day for the love-campaign was a 
Wednesday. On the previous day 1 chanced 
to call upon Lady . Wcnlock at Kew and in 
the course of conversation her ladyship men- 
tioned that the most celebrated beaut}* of the 
day, -Miss Vcnetia Trelawney (as her name 
then was, previously to her marriage), .was to 
be at the horticultural fete announced by her 
ladyship for the ensuing evening. Having al- 
ready received an invitation, T resolved to be 
there. On the Wednesday morning I met Mr. 
Sackville by nccident, and told liim I should 
be at the fete, in order to avail myself thereof 
to procure an introduction to Miss Trelawney. 
Mr. Sackville must remember the circum 
stane.” 

“Perfectly,” said Horace, in a cold but un 
trembling voice. 

“ I did repair to that festival,” continued the 
Colonel : “and I obtained the wished-for intro- 
duction to Miss Trelawney, as she then was. 

I need not enter into particulars : suffice it to 
say that wc. walked -together in a secluded 
avenue, allowing the ladies who accompanied 
.her— Mrs. and Miss Arbuthnot, I believe— to 
proceed a considerable distance 'a-bead. My 
suit, which I pleaded passionately, wns success- 
ful : and Miss Trelawney gave me an ap- 
pointment for the ensuing ' Friday evening, at 
a place which I named.” 

“ Friday evening !" ejaculated the Marquis 
of Lcveson, exchanging a rapid but meaning 
glance with the Prince of Wales. 

“ Yes— the Friday evening," returned Mal- 
pas : “and consequently before Mr. Sackville's 
marriage with the lady, which marriage took 
place on the ensuing Wednesday. One more 
word will suffice : Miss Trelawncv met me on 
the Friday, evening alluded to at ‘the house of 
Mrs. Gale in Soho Square ” 

“At what o’clock V inquired the Marquis of 
Levesnn. 

“At nine o’clock,” responded Mnlpas. 

long did she remain with you at 
Mrs. Gales?’ asked Lord Leveson, with an- 
other rapid, but now astonished look at the 
Prince Regent. “ Let us have all the circum- 
stances stated in detail and accurately record- 
ed,’ he observed, making notes in his pocket 
liook. 


“ Miss Trelawney remained with me tit Mrs.’ 
Gale's from nine until past. eleven, on that. 
Friday evening, ’ returned Colonel Malpns. . * ' . 

“ But the proof of this ?’’ said the Marquis, 
inquiringly. I 

“Here is Mrs. Gale’s own certificate of the I 
fact,'* answered the Colonel, tossing a folded I 
paper towards the Martinis. “ I have no more 
to say — and lie resumed his seat. • ' * I 

The Marquis of Leveson opened the. paper ; I 
and the nstonishment lie nlready felt, was en- 
hanced when he recognised Mrs. Gale's hand- 
writing, which was perfectly familiar to . him! 
He had expected to find the document a for- 1 
gory : bnt there was'no doubt.it wns genuine, I 
although the circumstances detniledin it might I 
nut he true for all that- j 

“ Yes— this is Mrs. Gale’s handwriting,” he I 
said: “ I know and can attest it. ” . I 

He then read the paper, which set forth that 
Colonel Malpas and Mias Vcnetia Trelawney I 
(now Mrs. Sackville) had passed two hours to- 
gether at her establishment, between nine and j 
eleven o'clock, on the niglit of Friday, Septem- 1 
her noth, 181-1. . 

Mnlpas now felt assured that his triumph was 
complete : for Horace Sackville still remained 
silent nnd motionless, with the fever spots I 
btirning upon his checks and his lips quiver- 
ing. . I 

The Marquis and the Prince once' -more, ex- 
changed looks of ineffable astonishment, as if I : 
uncertain wlmt course to pursue, and .yet liar- 1 
ing it in their power to make some startling I ; 
revelations : while the Earl of Curzon wills- 1 : 
pered hurriedly to Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 

“ You see how that rascal Tasli deceived us ' 
both !” 

But nil on n sudden, the door was thrown I. 
open with such violence that the screen was j ' 
nearly upset;— nnd Yenctia herself, followed! 
by Captain Tasli, entered tlie room. Robin ' 
was not however with them : he ‘had been I 
hastily despatched on some errand, the nntnre | 
of which will speedily transpire. j 

• ^billing could exceed the grandeur of Vene- 1 
tin’s beauty at this moment- Tier splendid! 
form wns drawn up to the full of its noble I 
height— and, as her carriage now seemed j 
statuesque as that- of a sculptured .Tuno, bv her! 
shoulders being thrown back and her "head! 
being held erect, her superb bust displayed 
its ample development to the fullest advantage. 
Uplieaved in its luxuriant proportions, it 
sesuicd ready to burst through the drapery 
that outlined its swelling contours: while 
the glowing cheeks, flashing eyes, dilating 
nostrils, and lips apart, threw the spell of an 
almost Olympinn majesty upon her transcend- 
ing charms. 

Every one present, save Sackville, started 
from,, nis prat ns. the beauteous Indy nnd her 
formidable-looking companion made their ap- 
pearance: while Horace liimself rose gently 


ami leisurely, Iris features now illumined will 
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fche radiance of approaching triumph. As for 
Colonel Malpas, guilt, and cowardice were as 
legibly depicted upon his ashy cheeks and in 
his affrighted looks, as ever the words them- 
selves were printed on the page of a volume. 

“ Your Royal Highness— my lords— gentle- 
men," said Yenctia, in a tone which though 
firm, was filled with all the ilute-like harmony 
of her soul-seeking voice, — “you have listened 
to the tale of accusation : now do me the justice 
to hear the defence.” 

“Most assuredly!” exclaimed the Prince 
Regent, “ My lord,” he added, turning towards 
Leveson, “ whatever disappointment you may 
have experienced relative to this lady, justice 
must be done her. You are the chairman of 
the meeting — and I know you will do your 
duty.” 

“ Beyond all doubt,” said the Marquis, who 
was so dazzled and overpowered by the enchant- 
ing loveliness and Juno-like majesty of Vene- 
tia’s appearance, that he forgot all the resent- 
ment excited by the scene which had occurred 
at his own house— he no longer remembered 
the incidents of the treacherous chair — but he 
felt suddenlv inclined to do anything or every- 
thing on beh.tif of that woman of superhuman 
charms. “ Let us all be seated,” lie exclaimed. 
“ Horace, hand your wife a chair — and Captain 
Tash ” 

Rut the gallant officer had already dropped 
into a seat and was stretching forth his hand 
to grasp the nearest decanter, before the Mar- 
quis had time to utter another syllable. The 
Captain likewise drew towards him three or 
four dishes of cakes and fruits : and as he began 
to eat and drink with as much coolness and 
absence of restrain as if the house were his 
own, he said, “Goon, my lord : I can always 
hear best when profitably employed.” 

Mai pas made a last effort to assume an air of 
confidence : and by way of conciliating tlie 
formidable Captain, whom he knew to be his 
enemy, hut whose presence on this occasion lie 
could not account for, he said, “ Make yourself 
at home, and don’t spare the wine.” 

“Mrs. .Sackville,” exclaimed the Marquis of 
Leveson, “ we are ready to hear you.” 

“ It will he sufficient for me, my lord,” an- 
swered Vonetia, “ simply but emphatically to 
deny the calu m n ions .aspersion thrown upon me 
by Colonel Malpas. My husband is the proper 
person to conduct my defence.” 

“ First of all, then,’' said Horace Sackville, 
“ I shall request Captain Tash to state whatever 
he knows of the interview between Colonel 
Malpas and my wife at Lady Wen lock’s." 

“ With much pleasure,” observed the gallant 
officer, filling a tumbler with Port wine and 
draining it ata draught — for he contemptuously 
eschewed the paltry size of an ordinary •wine- 
glass. “ On the particular Wednesday night 
alluded to by Colonel Malpas, — for I must tell 
you that I have been listening outside the door 
to everything he has been saying,— myself and 


my man Robin, w'ho is a faithful creature, were 
concealed amongst the bushes in Lady Wen- 
lock’s grounds. Why we were there, doesn’t 
matter,” he continued, darting a sly look at 
Lord Gurzou and Sir Douglas Huntingdon : “ it 
is enough to state that we were there. It is ture 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot and her daughter walked 
on in advance : but it ts also true that Mrs. 
Sackville, as the then MBs Trelawney now is, 
treated the Colonel with mingled' scorn, con- 
tempt, raillery, and defiance, according to the 
variations of language which he adupted to- 
wards her. Ho hinted at some conspiracy that 
was set on foot against her, and declared that' 
his own most- intimate friends were engaged in 
it. He informed her that she was the.object of 
a wager on the part of some base and infamous 
voluptuaries. Those were his very words, •die 
heard a rustling in the evergreens, and was 
startled. Ah ! he little thought that Rolfindo 
Tash,” added the Captain, with a look of 
terrible ferocity upon the pale, trembling, and 
speechless Colonel, “ was concealed in the ever- 
greens, like — like — an owl in an ivy-bush.” 

Here the gallant officer paused, and tossed off’ 
another tumbler of Port wine. 

“ Well, my lord,” he continued, addressing 
himself to the Marquis, “ the Colonel proceeded 
to threaten Miss Trelawney — Mrs. Sa de- 
vil le, I mean — in a frightful manner. My hair, 
though well oiled and curling naturally, stood 
on end. He told her that unless she yielded to 
his wishes, he would persecute her by all 
manner of means — destroy her reputation — 
whisper to one and breathe in the ears of 
another that she was his mistress— aye, and 
even forge letters with her name appended, to 
prove his tale, lie gave her two weeks to 
deliberate ” 

“ Enough, Captain Tash,” said Lord Leveson 
“ J think, ’ lie added, glancing round the table, 
“that we need not allow Mrs. Sackville s ears 
to be offended with a further recapitulation of 
these atrocities.” 

“Certainly not,” exclaimed the Prince Regent,’ 
red with indignation. “ Sit down, Tash, like a 
good fellow — and drink your wine.” 

“ Here’s a bumper, then, to your Royal High- 
ness,” said the Captain, refilling his tumbler and 
tossing off the contents. “And inasmuch as 
mj’ Lord Marquis is an excellent chairman, I 
drink a bumper to him also,’ — suiting the action, 
to the word. “ And forasmuch as wo have a 
beautiful lady present, 1 drink a bumper to - her 
health in particular and that of the sex in 
general tor i don’t know what the devil we 
should do without them r — then, having 
drained the tumbler and refilling it, he observ- 
ed, “ But it would be bad manners on my part 
not to drink to the other lords and gentlemen 
present ’ 

How long Captain Task would have gone on 
with his succession of bumpers. and healths, it is 
difficult to say : but lie was suddenly interrupt- 
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by the entrance of Robin, leading in Mrs. 
i Gale of Soho Square. 

i A half-stifled groan now burst from the lips 
• of Colonel Malpas, who saw that no chance _ re- 
i inained for him, but that every available inci- 
j dent had been pressed into the service of his 
1 opponents. Discomfited— crushed— almost an- 
I nihil cited. In- sate ghastly and trembling in his 
; ch.air. unable to speak a word— a wretched, 
i wretched example of mingled guilt, cowardice, 

! and despair. 

I ytrs. Gale was evidently much frightened 
i at being brought into the presence of this 
formidable conclave : and' Robin whispered to 
( 'aptain Tash that if he had not menaced her 
with a constable, she would not have come at 
ail. She now confessed, after some hesitation, 
and with 'many prayers for pardon, that she 
had been induced to 'draw up and sign the certi- 
ficate, which was dictated by Colonel Malpas, 
on condition of receiving the immediate pay- 
ment of a sum of money owing to her by him. 
She added that the certificate was not drawn up 
on the day specified by the date, but some days 
later : and she admitted that Mrs. Sackville had 
never visited her establishment at all. She was 
then permitted to retire. 

But scarcely had she left the room, when the 
footman entered to inform Colonel Malpas that 
lie was wanted for a moment on very particular 
business. 

“You must come back immediately, sir,” ex- 
claimed the Marquis of.Leveson, sternly. 

The Colonel murmured a faint “Yes,” and 
hastily quitted the room in a state of mind not 
even enviable by a person about to be hanged. 

On stepping. into the hall, he was confronted 
by two individuals whose looks proclaimed their 
c-rrand. One was a person of the Hebrew 
nation, with a cutaway coat, knee-breeches, and 
top-boots. He wore a spotted neckerchief with 
an enormous pin — a hunch of gold seals dangled 
from his fab — and his silk handkerchief huDg 
half-way out of his coat-pocket. His companion 
was a stout, elderly, shabby man, carrying a 
huge stick, or rather bludgeon. He wore a 
great-coat buttoned over bis chest, a white hat 
with a mourning band, and very clumsy boots. 

Malpas, upon finding himself face to face with 
these -worthies, clenched his fists in a paroxysm 
of rage : — and then, as the Hebrew gentleman 
produced a writ, the miserable Colonel stag- 
gered back and sank upon a chair. 

“ Five tousand guinish ish de sum, and tree 
guinish ish de expensh, Colonel,” said the 
bailiff — for such he was. “ Dis Ieetle writ ish 
at de shoot of Mishter Emmershon. My name 
frh Ike}’ — Moshes Ikey, at your servish ; and 
my boush ish in Fetter Fane. Tom, keep de 
door.” 

“All right," growled the bailiff’s man, plant- 
ing his back against the front door. 

“ Thunder and lightning !” roared ' Captain 
fash, now bursting forth from the.dining-room, 
inside the door of which he had been listening 
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to what was passing in the hall ; “ the Colonel’ 
going to quod— but he must not escape condign 
punishment. \ou sneaking, paltry, cowardly 
villain !” he exclaimed, springing towards Mal- 
pas and seizing him by the nose V “you are the 
greatest cur and the clumsiest villain I ' ever 
knew in all my life ! So take that— and that- 
and this— and this— and that— and that !” 

And, suiting the actions to the words, the 
redoubtable Rolando dragged the shrieking,- 
yelling Colonel ignominously by the nose 
round the hall, bestowing upon him sundry 
boxes on the ears and sidelong kicks on the 
breech by way of chastisement. Then suddenly 
releasing his victim, Captain Tash gave him one 
parting kick which sent him flying across the 
hall and ultimately sprawling on the door- 
mat. 

The whole party, Yenetia excepted, had in 
the meantime crowded at the entrance of the 
dining-room to witness the scene, which excited 
peals of laughter ; — and when it was over, they 
returned to their seats— Captain Tash resuming 
his own chair and addressing himself again to 
the fruit and wine as calmly and composedly as 
if nothing had happened. 

Then, while Colonel Malpas, crushed and 
confounded, was taking his departure in com- 
pany with Mr. Moses Ikey and his man Tom, 
the Marquis of Leveson said, “ We had better 
conclude our business at once and leave the 
house of a vile impostor as soon as we can.” 

“ But where is Robin ?” inquired Sackville. 
“ Surely we may offer him a glass of wine ?” 

“ Oh I there he is,” observed Tash, coolly : 
and as every eye was directed towards the 
point indicated by the gallant officer, a portion 
of Robin’s form and the tip of his nose w r ero 
seen betwixt the opening of the wfindotv- 
curtains. 

It was with great difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to come forth and drink some wine and 
when he bad tossed off the contents of a glass 
which Sackville handed him, he glided back 
again to his lurking-place, now completely 
disappearing behind the curtains. 

“We have heard an infamous accusation 
triumphantly refuted,” said the Marquis of 
Leveson : “ and if further evidence had been 
required on behalf of Mrs. Sackville, his Royal 
Highness and myself could have supplied it. 
For on that very Friday night which the co- 
ward scoundrel and vile cheat named as the 
period of his alleged success, and between the 
specified hours of nine and eleven, bis Royal 
Highness and I can declare that we were each 
honoured by a visit from Mrs. Sackville, then 
Miss Trelawney ; and we both emphatically 
repeat what we proclaimed ere now, that we 
had neither, of us any reason to imitate the 
presumptuous assertions of Colonel Malpas." 

“ My lord," said Yenetia, her voice now- 
sounding tremulously for the first time since 
she had entered the room, “ I have eveiy iea- 
son to thank you for the noble candour and 


impartiality with which you have conducted 
these proceedings — then, her countenance 
suddenly lighting up with .the irradiation of 
good-humoured archness, she observed as she 
rose from her seat, “ Permit me to express a 
hope that the next time you agree to lay 
wagers relative to the result of a love campaign, 
you * ill take care whom you admit into the 
compact and trust with the secret. Otherwise 
you may chance to be dishonoured by the com- 
panionship of another Colonel M.alpas. ” 

Having thus spoken with a charming air of 
good natured remonstrance, she bowed and 
moved towards the door. The Prince of Wales 
instantaneously sprang forward to open it for 
her : and as Yenetia passed him, he whispered 
tenderly, “ Does our compact, hold good, my 
angel ?" 

“It does,” she replied, in her softest tone. 
“ Next Monday evening— nine o’clock— Carlton 
House.” 

And darting upon him a look of profound 
meaning, she issued from the room. The Prince, 
scarcely able to conceal the joy inspired by 
this response, returned to his seat : and as the 
sci’cen had hidden Venetia and himself from 
the view of the assemblod guests during that 
.hurried interchange of whispers, the circum- 
stance passed unnoticed. 

“ We have now’, ” said the Marquis of Leve- 
eon, “ but one more matter of business to dis- 
pose of— and that is to decide who has won the 
sweepstakes of six thousand guineas. I think 
there cannot be a doubt upon the subject : and 
with your concurrence, my friends, I shall hand 
over the amount to Air. Horace Sackville. " 

This proposal was agreed to ; aud the Bank- 
notes, together with the purse of sovereigns, 
■were passed round the table to Venetia’s hus- 
band. 

Horace consigned the notes to his pocket, 
saying, “I thank you all for helping me to a wife 


and a fortune. As for this purse, I must beg 
Captain Tash to. accept it. ' 

“ It is in the nature of gifts that I never 
refuse, ” exclaimed the gallant officer. “And 
now,” he continued, rising from his Beat and 
lifting a tumbler of wine to his lips, “ I must 
drink to the health of my friend Mr. Sackville 
— and long life to him ! But as it would be 
rude . not' to pay my respects to Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, ” he w r ent on to say, refilling the 
tumbler he had just emptied, “ J must drink to 
hi s’ health — then, after draining the glass, and 
while replenishing it, he added, “ Likewise the 
Bight Honourable the Earl of Curzon and 
after another brief pause, during which lie 
poured the draught down his capacious throat, 
lie said, “ Forasmuch ns there is but another 
tumblerful in the decanter, it would be a 
pity not to dispose of it to advantage — and so 
l will drink it to the health of any whom such 
health may concern.” 

The Prince, the Marquis of Leveson, the Earl, 
and Sir Douglas had all drunk quite enough to 
be in a humour to laugh heartily at Captain 
Tush’s freaks : nor was Horace, though far more 
temperate, and indeed perfectly sober, inclined 
to be less jovial on the occasion. Buff so soon as 
the gallant officer had exhausted all the wine as 
well as his catalogue of excuses for disposing of 
it, Sackville bade his friends good night and left 
the room. Yenetia - as waiting for him in 
another apartment, to which the accommodating 
butler had show’ll her : and before the newdy- 
married couple took their departure in the 
carriage that was waiting for them, they inform- 
ed Mr. Piumpslcad that he might enter their 
service at Acacia Cottage on the morrow. 

The carriages of the other guests were soon 
announced — the party broke up — and when Mrs. 
Mai pas returned home from her plebeian re- 
latives in the City, she heard that her husband 
had been soundly thrashed in the first-place and 
taken away to a sponging-ho.use afterwards. 
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CHAPTER, LI X. 

x 

\ / TIIE TRIAL. 

Ox the morning that succeeded the incidents 
just related, the Court-house of the Old Bailey 
was thronged to excess : for Mr. Paul Dysart 


was to stand his trial on the charge, of felonious' 
ly killing and slaying the Honourable George 
Sefton. A second count in the indictment ac- 
cused him of lighting a duel and thereby break- 
ing his Majesty’s peace — although, be it observ- 
ed, his Majesty was a hopeless lunatic at the 
time and much more likely to break the peace 
himself than preserve it. Such however was the 


2 


legal fiction and phraseology : and Mr. Dysart 
was arraigned accordingly. 

His wife, Lady Ernestine, was not in court : 
but she ayiis close at hand — indeed, warming 
herself comfortably by the fire in the drawing- 
room of the governor of Newgate. She- was a 
lady of rank, and was therefore thus courteously 
treated by the governor. Had she been a poor 
man’s wife, she would have had to stand all day 
in the open street, or else at the public-house 
opposite the court— unless indeed she had chosen 
to be present during the trial. 

But while the fiction of the so-called British 
Constitution declares that all persons are equal 
in the eye of the law, the administrators, 
functionaries, and officials of the law take very 
good care that such shall not he the case. Thus, 
inasmuch as several of t he witnesses engaged in 
the present case were of aristocratic birth, they 
were accommodated with seats upon the bench: 
and Lord I ferbert, the principal witness, sate 
next to the .Recorder and chatted familiarly 
with him while the clerk was swearing the jury. 
Now, had the witnesses been costermongers or 
tinkers — or any other individuals belonging to 
the working-class — they would not have dared 
approach the sacred limit of the judicial bench. 

Moreover, as M-r. Dysart had married into an 
aristocratic family, he was accommodated with 
a chair in the dock ; and the turnkey who had 
charge of him, was desired by the governor not 
to stand too near “ the unfortunate gentleman." 
We may also observe that during the whole 
trial, he was never spoken of, either by .fudge, 
counsel, or witnesses, otherwise than as J fr. 
Di/mrt ; whereas, had lie been a working-man, 
the said .fudge, counsel, and witnesses would 
not have thought of speaking of him otherwise 
than as the prisoner or the ar,'Vfcd. Such a for- 
tunate tiling is it to be either rich or else con- 
nected with the aristocracy in this country ! 

Ah 1 poor working-men — sons and daughters 
of toil — producers of everything and consumers 
of almost nothing— ye scarcely seem to know 
how utterly, completely, and entirely ye are op- 
pressed, enslaved, and trampled upon by the 
arrogant, indolent, and tyrannical aristo- 
cracy ! 

Mr. Dysart, on entering the dock, bowed 
politely to the Judge and jury, and then seated 
himself with an air of confidence and composure: 
for lie felt assured that even if the jury should 
find him guilty of the most aggravated charge, 
and the bench should thereupon doom him to 
death, the Prince Regent would accord him a 
full pardon. lie was therefore comparatively 
easy in his mind — looking upon the present 
ordeal as a great annoyance, but by no means as 
a predicament of terrible danger. 

The jury having been sworn, and the Recor- 
der having finished laughing at the joke which 
Lord Herbert had just whispered in the judicial 
ear, the trial commenced. The Attorney-General 
appeared to prosecute ; and he contented him- 
self with a mere outline of the case, very conside- 


rately abstaining from emphasis on the strongest 
points, and putting the weakest prominently 
forward as if he were actually furnishing the 
jury with an excuse to acquit the prisoner. But 
on the previous day lie had prosecuteda working- 
man for sedition : and then how lie exaggerated 
every minute detail and by his eloquence invest- 
ed the feeblest point with an overwhelming 
power to crush the accused ! But Mr. Dysart 
had married the niece of the Marquis of Leye- 
son— and so the Attorney-General did not wish 
to send him to the seafi'old. 

The law-ofiicer having opened the case, Lord 
Herbert was sworn as a witness. He did not 
leave his place on the bench near the Recorder 
— neither did he rise from his seat, but gave his 
evidence ns comfortably as if lounging in his 
own drawing-room, lie was a tall, thin man — 
of about fifty-five years of age— with iron-grey' 
hair — and a sprawling, awkward, uncouth 
figure. He was immensely vain — outrageously 
arrogant — fond of hearing himself talk— and yet 
as empty-headed as lords generally' are. He had 
a habit of hesitating so much in his speech, that 
it seemed like a natural impediment and made 
it painful to listen to him. In fact, he was a 
shallow-pated numskull ; and if he had not been 
an aristocrat, would have been written down an 
ass. 

“I believe, my lord," said the Attorney- 
General, “you are acquainted with Mr. Dysart, 
the gentleman whose case is under investiga- 
tion r 

“ 1 law — hem — ah — Oli 1 yes — perfectly well 
acquainted with Mr. Dysart,” responded Lord 
Herbert, crossing one leg over the other. 

“And I believe your lordship gave a grand 
entertainment to a party of noblemen and 
gentlemen in the beginning of dune, of the pre- 
sent year ?” 

“ Hem — hah — haw — Oh ! yes— a dinner- 

party.’’ 

“ At which Mr. Dysart was present ?” 

“ Haw— aye — yes— haw — Mr. Dysart was 
present — he — haw. ” 

“And the lamented deceased, the Honour- 
able George Sefton, was likewise of the party’?" 

“ Eh — haw — hem — Oh ! yes — George Sefton 
— haw— hem — was there. ” 

“ I believe that when the cloth was removed 
and the dessert was placed upon the table, a 
dispute arose upon some matter ?” 

“Oh — ah — hem— a dispute about Tantivy, 
the winner — haw — of the Oaks — hem — and 
also about OldFoycy , another crack racer- 
haw. ” 

“ And Air. Dysart gave the Honourable 
George Sefton the lie, I believe ?” 

“ Iiem — hah — y r es — I’m afraid he did. Then, 
you know, high words — hem — haw — ensued — 
and Air. Dysart thing a glass of wine in Sef- 
ton’s face — haw — haw — and Sefton flew into a 
rage— haw — and 1 don’t know how it was — haw 
— or how it came about exactly’ — hem— hem — 
but pistols were talked of — and— and — and — 
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pistols were 'got — haw — haw — .and then — yes, 
then ” , 

“ Pray don’t hurry yourself, my lord, said 
the Judge: “ tliere’s plenty of time, and we 
have got the .whole day before us. ” 

“ Oh ! certainly,’’ . observed the Attorney- 
General. “Your lordship was explaining with 
your lordship’s wonted clearness and perspi- 
cuity, how pistols were obtained ” 

“ Ah— yes— haw.— truly, ” exclaimed the 
nobleman, lolling back in his seat and running 
his fingers complaisantly through his hair, 
which stood upright all over his head. “Well 
— as I was saying, then — haw— lie — haw — it 
was proposed to fight — hem — hah — across the 
table— and I believe — I’m afraid— hem— haw 
— I’m afraid Mr. Dysart fired — hem — before 
the signal — haw — was given.. Sefton fell dead 
—haw — ’tv as a bad business — haw — and that’s 
all I know — hem — of the matter. ” 

And having thus given his evidence, Lord 
Herbert indulged in a long yawn, stretching 
out his s.rawling legs till every joint cracked 
audibly'. 

Dysarb’s counsel rose to cross-examine the 
nobleman : but the Attorney-General threw a 
deprecatory look unon him : and the .barrister, 
fearful of giving offence to the great law-officer 
as well as to the Judge upon the bench, con- 
tented himself by asking some trivial question 
just to save appearances, and resumed his 
seat. 

The Honourable George Macnamara, - who 
sate next to Lord Herbert, now gave his testi- 
mony to the following purport : — 

“ I remember the entertainment at my Lord 
Herberts. It was in the beginning of June. 
About twelve or fourteen noblemen and genie- 
men were present. I was one of the guests ; 
Mr. Dysart was another; — and the Honourable 
George Sefton was likewise there. A dispute 
arose relative to Tantivy and Old Fogey. These 
horses both belonged "to Mr. Sefton ; and Mr. 
Dysart was understood to have bet heavily 
upon them. Prom a word that Mr. Sefton let 
fall, Mr. Dysart fancied that he did not mean 
the horses to run; and he called him a 
scoundrel and a cheat. Mr. Sefton called 
him a liar. We were all pretty jolly — I may 
indeed say we Avere all drunk. Lord Herbert 
was certainly not sober. Mr. Dysart challeng- 
ed Mr. Sefton to a duel across the table ; and 
Lord Herbert produced his pistols. Seconds 
Avere appointed ; and it was agreed that at a 
given signal ' the hostile, parties should fire.- 
This took place in Lord Herbert’s dining-room. 
Mr. Dysart and Mr. Sefton received the pistols 
at the suine moment ; and Mr. Dy3arb instan- 
taneously discharged his pistol point blank at 
Mr. Sefton. The signal was not given at all. 
Mr. Sefton uttered a cry— spraug straight up 
at least a foot from the floor — and then dropped 
dead. I am bound to say that Mr. Dysart, 
Avlien he fired, exclaimed, ‘ Tahc that, you. youny 
villain V — or words to the same effect.” . 


The Honourable- George Macnamara, not 
being a peer, was subjected to some little cross- 
examination : but his testimony was not shaken 
in the slightest degree. . 

Lieutenant Apsley, Avho was also one of the 
party at Lord Herbert’s house, was next sum- 
moned as a witness : and he not only corrobo- 
rated Mr. Macnamara’s evidence, but clearly 
proved that Dysart could not possibly have 
fired in the mistaken belief that the signal was 
given. Eor this signal was to consist of the 
words, “ One— two — three,” deliberately utter- 
ed ; and at the last word the duellists were to 
fire : whereas Mr. Dysart had discharged his 
pistol before even the first word of the signal 
was spoken. . 

Some other evidence Avas given ; and the case 
for the prosecution closed. 

The prisoner’s counsel made as able a speech 
as the damnatory nature of the evidence and 
his own fears of offending the “big- wigs” 
would allow : but he entirely glossed over the 
startling fact which had come out in Macna- 
mara’s evidence — namely, that Lord Herbert 
had supplied the pistols. Hot that the point 
would haA-e helped Dysart’s case at all : still it 
was one Avbich a conscientious barrister, 
unawed by the frowns of the bench, would not 
have failed to touch upon. 

Having concluded his speech, the counsel for 
the defence called several witnesses to prove 
that Mr. Dysart Avas one of the mildest, most 
forbearing, amiable, and good-tempered men in 
the whole world : and inasmuch as the said wit- 
nesses ( none of whom had ever seen Dysart 
before in their lives ) had been paid ten pounds 
a-piece to give him this brilliant character, it 
must be allowed that they could not Avell attri- 
bute to him fewer virtues considering hoAV 
handsomely they were remunerated for their 
trouble. 

The Attorney-General rose to reply. He 
began by remarking that never in the whole 
course of his professional career had it been his 
good fortune to listen to evidence so lucidly, 
clearly, intelligibly’-, and impartially gi\ T en as 
that of Lord- Herbert— one of the brightest 
ornaments of that great and glorious Aristo- 
cracy Avhich was the pride, the glory, and the 
ornament of this free, happy, and enlightened 
country. It was a pleasure ( continued the 
Attorney -General ) to behold a man of Lord 
Herbert’s rank, leaving his sumptuous mansion 
at the "West End, and cheerfully coming down 
to a public tribunal to further the ends and 
assist the aims of justice. It had been stated 
in the evidence of Mr. Macnamara ■ that the 
party of noblemen and gentlemen assembled at 
Lord Herbert’s mansion on the melancholy 
occasion alluded to, had indulged somewhat 
freely in the use of the grape : but 

surely a little excess in this manner was 
not to be Avondered at, when. it was con- j 
sidered how heavily the legislative duties 
attached to the noble lord's proud posi- 
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't-ion as a peer of tlio realm, must at times press 
upon his lordship. 

As the newspapers said next da} - , “ tho 
learned Attorney -General then went carefully 
over tin* evidence but so carefully did the 
learned gentleman ^ perform this part of his 
duty, that he pretty nearly told the jury, at 
least in terms as plain as he dared venture 
upon, that they would do well to acquit Mr. 
Dysart. 

The learned Recorder, who had been fast 
asleep during the Attorney -General's closing 
speech, now woke up : and, turning to his notes, 
he proceeded to sum up tho ease to the jury. 
Imitating the example of the prisoner’s counsel 
and the Attorney-General, the learned -fudge 
made not the sligtest allusion to the faet. that 
Lord Herbert had provided his own pistols 
for the duellists, and had allowed so 
scandalous a scene to take place at his own 
mansion and in his own dining-room : much 
less did the learned Recorder think of 
telling this same Lord Herbert that he ought 
to have included in the indictment, as an 
accessory to the crime for which the prisoner 
was then in the presence of the jury. No such 
thing. Rut tho Judge did also imitate the 
Attorney-General by travelling out of his way 
to eulogise Lord Herbert in particular and the 
Aristocracy in General : and he further took a 
leaf out of the Attorney-General's book by 
hinting that the best thing the jury could do 
would bo to acquit Mr. Dysart. 

The jury, however, seerad to take quite a 
different view of the matter: so that without 
much deliberation, and also without leaving tho 
box, they returned a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against Pan! Dgsnrt. 

' Every eye was turned upon the prisoner to 
behold "how he received the record which herald- 
ed the crowning act in the drama —namely, the 
condemnation to death. A sudden pallor over- 
spread his features, as if a spasm convulsed him 
at the moment : but the next instant he was 
calm, collected, and confident as before. It was 
at first a frightful shock to be found guilty of 
mi'i'd^r, the hare mention of which terrible 
word was enough to make the gallows and 
all tho dread paraphernalia of death spring 
up before, his startled imagination : hut 
this feeling was promptly relieved by the 
recollection that his wife held a document 
which could compel the Prince Regent to 
open the doors of his dungeon and recall him 
forth to freedom. 

The Recorder put on the bla<k cap, and in 
the usual stereotyped form of verbiage 
pronounced the awful sentence of the 
law — which was that Paul Dysart should 
be taken back to the place whence lie came, 
and thence to a place of execution, where 
lie should be hung by the neck until lie was 
dead : and the Recorder c<u.cln<icd by press- 
ing a hope that the Lord womd have mercy 
upon his soul ! 


Execrable imposture !— vile barbarism ! — dia : 
bolie:tl iniquity ! Man proves merciless in his 
vengeance, and yet liopc-s that God will be 
merciful. But should not Man follow tho 
example of this Almighty Power whom 
he invokes ? 

It was now four o’clock in the afternoon — 
Dysart was conveyed back to Newgate — the 
Recordei went to Sine with Lord IJerbert-- 
the Common-Sergeant took his place upon the 
bench — and the trial of petty felons occupied 
the rest of the evening. The crowd dispersed, 
each individual remarking to his friend “ I 
wonder when he will be hung !” 

Meantime the governor of Newgate proceed- 
ed to his drawing-room, whore Lady Ernestina 
was seated : and, inasmuch as it suited her pur- 
pose to manifest the deepest anxiety relative to 
the result of the trial, he fancied it to be in- 
cumbent upon him to break the tidings as 
gently as possible. Then she fell into a strong 
lit : and when she had performed this little 
piece of tragedy, she wildly demanded to see 
her dear, dear husband ■ 

The governor accordingly conducted Lady 
Ernestina to Dysart’s cell : and precipitating 
herself into his arms, she lavished upon him 
the tendorest caresses. The governor retired : 
and then the lady grew calmer. Dysart. was 
completely deceived l>y her manner, her words, 
her looks, and her tears ; and lu> fancied she 
experienced a return of all that enthusiastic 
affection which had formerly induced her to be- 
come bis wife, 

“ 1 don’t altogether deserve so much kind- 
ness at your hands, Ernestina,” he said : “ but 
I’ll make up for the past when once I am out. 
of this cursed ple.ee. Don’t cry — the annoyance 
and vexation are only temporary ’’ . 

“ But to think that such a dreadful sentence 
should over have been passed !" exclaimed Er- 
neslina, with a simulation of the profoundest 
emotion. 

“Well, we were not altogether unprepared 
for it— at. least 1 was not,” said her husband : 
“and, thank heaven, you have got. a talisman 
which will speedily open these prison-doors. 
Ah ! how surprised the Prince will he. to find 
that the lady of his romantic adventure at Bee- 
ch ey Manner is none other than the niece of 
his intimate friend the 'Marquis of Leveson !’’ 

“And when shall 1 communicate with his 
Royal Highness ?” asked Ernestina. “ Since L 
have returned to my uncle's residence, he has 
not once called 

“ You must see the Prince to-morrow, Ernes- 
tine," said Dysart, impressively. “ There is 
no time to be. lost. The Recorder will make his 
report next week ” 

“Yes -I will see the Prince to-morrow, if 
possible,” observed Lady Dysart. “ Shall I go 
to Carlton .House — or write and beg an inter- 
view’ V 

“ Whichever you think advisable. But of 
course his Royal Highness can do 


nothing 
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officially until after he has received the Recor- 
der’s report : before that report is made, the 
Prince is supposed to know nothing of the case. 
But privately it will be as _ well not only to 
prepare him for what he will have to do, but 
also to exact from him a promise that he will 
comply with the terms of the solemn compact 
he has signed.” - _ , ,, . , 

« Yes— 1 will see him to-morrow, Paul, said 
Ernestina : “and afterwards, if .it be not too 
late, I will hasten hither with the particulars of 
our interview.” 

“ And if it should be too late to-morrow 
evening, you will come early on the following 
day ?” Said Dysart, interrogatively. 

“Ah! I shall be only too glad to bring you- 
good news,’ she answered, apparently with much 
emotion. “ but the result cannot be otherwise 
—for the Prince Regent must and shall fulfil 
! the terms of his compact.” 

“ It rests only with you to compel him,” ob- 
served Dysart : then, in a solemn tone, he add- 
ed, “ Remember, Ernestina, my life is in your 
hands !” 

“ And I will save it,” she exclaimed, flinging 
hei'self-into his arms. 

She then took leave of her husband and as 
she returned in a hackney-coach to Leveson 
House in Albemarle Street, she said to herself, 
“ All suspicion on his part is lulled asleep— he 
places the fullest confidence in me- and I must 
manage to retain it until the very last !” 

Then, as she threw herself back in the 
vehicle, she felt a cold shudder thrill through 
her form at the thought that if her plans were 
carried out with success, the ground which she 
had just passed over in the Old Bailey would 
in a few short days be covered with a densely 
packed multitude to witness the crowning 
catastrophe in Dysart’s career : but, angry with 
herself the next moment for giving way to 
what she deemed a weakness, she murmured, 
“ Yes — it is necessary : I must be fid of this 
demon whom I conjured up to torment me. 
.{Ah 1 it is the tenderest love which turns to the 
bitterest hatred and seeks for the most terrible 
vengeance !” 

On arriving in Albemarle Street Ernestina 
was informed that her uncle the Marquis was 
engaged with Mrs. Owen of Richmond : and 
she was therefore compelled to wait till this 
lady had taken her 'departure,' before she could 
see Lord .Leveson. .We- may observe that 
Ernestina knew nothing of the conspiracy that 
had been hatched against the Princess of 
Wales, and in which the- three eldest Misses 
Owen were engaged and she therefore attri- 
buted her uncle's intimacy with the mother of 
those young ladies to an affair of gallantry. 

The Marquis and Mrs. Owen remained in 
private discussion together for nearly an hour ; 

. — and at the expiration of this interval, when 
the lady had taken her departure, Ernestina 
had an opportunity of communicating to her I 


noble uncle the result of the trial at the Old 
Bailey. 

“ Now, then, Ernestina,” he said, with a look 
of deep meaning, “ you will be enabled to carry 
out your projects, as you have explained them 
to me.” 

“ I shall, my dear uncle,” ■ she responded : 

“ but they will require the utmost tact and 
caution — and I must continue to play the 
hypocrite towards Dysart with such consummate 
skill — 

“Which you will be enabled to do, Ernes- 
tina,” added the Marquis, who seemed to be in 
a desperate hurry about something. “ But I 
must leave you to work out these schemes by 
yourself — for I am compelled to undertake a- 
journejr to France -: — ” 

“ To France ?” exclaimed Lady Dysart, in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Yes — and without delay, too — on very im- 
portant business indeed,” said the Marquis. “ I 
have ordered my travelling-carriage and shall 
depart in an hour, the moment I have eaten a 
mouthful of dinner.” 

*. 

“ You will travel all night, then ?” said 
Ernestina. “ It is now past seven o'clock. 

“Yes— I shall travel without stopping to 
Dover, where I hope to arrive at about three in 
the morning. I can then snatch a few hours’ 
sleep, and sail by the packet-boat at ten or 
eleven. Let us sit down to dinner, then — for 
I am sure you must be in want of refresh- 
ment after so exciting and disagreeable a 
day.” 

“ Not disagreeable as to the result of the 
trial,” observed Lady Dysart, significantly. 

The uncle and niece now repaired to the 
dining-room, where they continued their dis- 
course as they partook of the repast, until a 
domestic announced that the travelling-carriage 
was in readiness. The .Marquis then took an 
affectionate leave of his niece, in whose hands he 
placed a cheque for a sum of money to meet 'her 
wants during his absence : and in a few minutes 
he was whirled as rapidly away as four post- 
horses and a lightly-constructed vehicle could 
bear him. 

Ernestina remained alone in the dining-room, 
pondering upon the various circumstances 
which had occurred within the last few weeks, 
and revolving in her mind the plans and pro- 
jects which they had been so fertile in suggest- 
ing. In this manner an hour slipped away — 
and the clock had struck nine, when a footman 
entered to announce that a person wished to 
speak to her ladyship upon a matter of some 
importance. 

“ A person ! Who is it ?” she ejaculated, im- 
patiently. 

• “ A man, your ladyship : but he refuses to 
give his name or state his business.” 

“ Perhaps . it is the Marquis whom he 
wants ■” 

“ No, my lady : I told him that his lordship I 
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had just; left London, and he said it was to your 
ladyship he wished to speak.” 

“ Then show him in,’’ exclaimed Ernestina, 
wondering who the individual could be. 

The domestic bowed and withdrew — but 
almost immediately returned, ushering in a man 
dressed in a coarse style, with a great thick 
coat, a neckerchief drawn up to his mouth, and 
a broad-brimmed hat in his hand. The servant 
retired — the man advanced - and as the light 
fell upon his features, Ernestina instantaneously 
recognised the individual who had dug the 
grave for her paramour ! 


CHAPTER LX. 
uxplkasaxt vrsTTnr.s. 

A. cold chill fell upon the lad}', as if her flesh 
had suddenly come in contact with the slimy 
coils of a serpent : and the color fled from her 
cheeks. She was struck as if witli an omen of 
evil — for the appearance of this man, whom she 
only knew by the name of Jones, and which 
name she believed to be an assumed one, wa3 
indeed but too well calculated of itself, apart 
from any repugnant associations connected with 
him, to arouse a mortal terror in her soul. 

* “What do you want.'— what do }-ou re- 
quire ?” she demanded, in a voice that wns 
nearly suffocated by her emotions. 

“ I just want to have a few words witli your 
ladyship— that’s all,” said the man : and ad- 
vancing towards the fire, he coolly and deliber- 
ately took a seat. 

Ernestina fell back in the chair from which 
nlie had started on his entrance : but composing 
herself .as well as she was able, she made a sign 
for him to continue. 

“ Your husband, ma’am — I mean your lady- 
ship’s husband," he resumed, endeavouring to 
give his hand-dog countenance an insinuating 
look, “has got himself into a precious scrape— 
and if he don’t mind he’ll be a croaker before 
ten days are over.” 

“ But what to do you want with me ?” de- 
manded Ernestina, impatiently. 

“ I'll explain myself all in good time,” he con- 
tinued. “If you’re in a hurry, I’m not parti- 
cularly so— and there’s the difference. Besides, 
you shouldn’t look so precious glum at an old 
acquaintance. I suppose you know it was me 
that got up the expedition that night when the 
Prince and the Marquis were taken to the 
Manor : and of course you know it was me that 
dug the grave at the Blackheatli villa. Well, 
I was treated like a gentleman by your lady- 
ship’s husband — he paid me handsome— and 
now I want to serve him. That’s the object of 
my business.” 

“But who are you?” demanded Ernestina 
who had shuddered visibly when the wretch 
alluded to the digging of the grave. 


“ Ah ! I recollect,” exclaimed the man. “ Mr. 
Dysart told me when I was at Beechey ■ Manor 
that you only knew me by the name of Jones. 
Nevertheless, my name is no more Jones than 
your ladyship’s is : and as there’s no'use for any 
disguise or concealment that I can see, I may 
as well explain to you at Once that my proper 
name is Dan’el Coffin ” 

“ What ! the Public Executioner !” cried the 
miserable lady, springing to her feet and gazing 
upon the man with horror depicted upon her 
countenance : then, as the account of the bur- 
glary at Mrs. O wen’s, and which she 'had read 
in the newspapers, flashed to her mind, she 
instantaneously understood the circumstances 
in which Daniel Coffin had sought refuge at 
Beechey Manor with the pseudonym of Jones. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, ma’am,'” said Coffin, 
with imperturbable coolness : “ I ain't come to 
hang you. But pray sit down again — 3'oij see I 
make myself at home, because I want to speak 
to you on very particular business ; and the 
more you won't hear me, the longer you’ll keep 
me.” 

Struck by the truth of this remark, and an- 
xious to get rid of her dreadful visitor as soon 
as possible, Ernestina reseated herself, and 
again made a hurried motion for him to con-, 
tinue. 

“Well, my lady,” resumed Coffin, “as I was 
observing just now, Mr. Dysart has got into a 
precious hobble— and as the Recorder, will make 
his report at the beginning of next week, it 
will be all dickey with your husband ten days 
hence if so be nothing’s done in the meantime. 
Now, as I’ve watched Old Bailey cases for some 
years past and am pretty familiar with ’em, I 
can tell your ladyship that there’s no hope of a 
reprieve, much less of pardon, seeing the jury 
didn’t recommend him to mercy. It’s clear, 
then - and there’s no use in deceiving oneself — 
that he’ll be scragged on Monday week ; and 
so, as I’ve a great respect for him, I want to 
know what you’ll give if I help him to escape 
out of Newgate” 

“ Escape 1” cried Ernestina, recoiling from 
the bare idea of a result which would fatally 
frustrate all her plans. 

“ Ah ! you may well be astonished at such a 
proposal, ma’am,” said Coffin, entirely mistak- 
ing the cause of her sudden start and emphatic 
exclamation. “But I don’t think it’s alto- 
gether impossible. At least it’s worth while to 
have a try for it. You see that as your hus- 
band’s a gentleman and connected with the 
aristocracy, he will be allowed many indulgences 
which poor devils in trouble couldn’t obtain 
for either love or money : and as you can visit 
him without being searched; you can easily take 
him a file and a jemmy. A jemmy, ma’am, is 
a small crow-bar— a very handy thing at times, : 
as gentleman of the crack and pannie profession- 
well know. It’s the best thing to open a shop 
with, .ma’am — a capital stock: in trade, as one 
may say, for an enterprising individual anxious 
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to set his-self up in business. "Well, my lady, if 
Mr. Dysart can get out of the condemned crib 
and manage to reach the roof of the Stone Jug 
— or even let himself into one of the yards — I 
could have a party of leary chaps all in readi- 
ness outside, to help him to do the rest : and 
then, a post-chaise and four spanking, horses 
being close at hand ” 

“ I thank you,” interrupted Ernestina, who 
had listened thus far with the tortures of im- 
patience : “ but your proposal cannot be accept- 
ed. My uncle, the Marquis of Leveson, has 
, written a strong and appealing letter to the 
! Prince Regent on my unfortunate husband’s 
'behalf ; and I have every hope and confidence 
therein. But should Mr. Dysart endeavour to 
escape and be caught in the fact, all chance of 
reprieve or pardon would be f urstrated. I shall 
give you five guineas for your trouble in calling 
upon me ” 

But scarcely had Ernestina taken out her 
purse as she thus spoke, when the footman en- 
tered the room, saying, “ Mr. Lawrence Samp- 
son wishes to speak to your ladyship." 

Coffin had startedmp the instant the handle 
of the door was heard to turn — "and thus the 
domestic did not observe that he had been 
previously sitting in a familiar manner in Lady 
Ernestina Dysart’s company; But when the 
terrible name of the Bow Street officer was 
mentioned, the Hangman became visibly trou- 
bled. Ernestina saw in a moment that a scene 
was to be avoided in the presence of the foot- 
man : and, with admirable composure, she 
immediately said, “Show Mr. Sampson into 
the adjoining I’oom." 

The domestic retired : and the instant the 
door closed behind him, the lady said in a 
hurried, altered, and even hollow tone, “ Do 
you think he has tracked you hither ?” 

“ It looks like it,” answered Coffin. “ And 
yet, if he had, he wouldn’t send in to say he 
wanted to speak to you — but he would make a 
rush of it at once with his runners — or else lie 
in wait in the street till I went out again." 

“ But what on earth can he want with me V 
said the lady, trembling from head to foot, the 
thought of the tragedy at the Blackheath villa 
being uppermost in her mind. 

“ Oh ! he doesn’t want you, ma’am, for anj r 
harm,” returned Daniel Coffin : “ or else he’d 
have come bang in and have taken you at once. 
I'm up to all the dodges of these rum customers. 
Most likely, after all, he’s got a scent of me ; 
and not being quite sure of it, is come to ask 
whether such a genelman as Mr. Dan’el has 
aid your ladyship a visit this evening. You’d 
etter not keep him waiting ” 

“ No— it would be imprudent," said Ernestina 
then, somewhat reassured by the : observations 
of the Hangman relative to herself, she placed ' 
the five guineas upon the - table, observing, 
“ You can leave the house quitely,' in a few 
moments." • • 

■' She then quitted the apartment : and sum- 
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moning all her courage to her aid, she entered I 
the adjoining room, where Mr. Sampson rose 
from a seat and made her a profound saluta- 
tion. - 

“ Your ladyship will pardon me for intruding 
at this late hour, and at a moment when your 
ladyship’s grief must be so acute after the sad 
result of to-day,” began the officer : “ but I am 
sure that when I mention the object of my in- 
trusion, and when I add that I shall not detain 
your ladyship three minutes ” 

“ You need not apologise, Mr. Sampson,” 
interrupted Ernestina, now regaining complete 
confidence, us she felt assured that neither his 
manner nor his words denoted' a hostile intent. 
“ I am indeed overwhelmed with sorrow : but 
you must not think that I bear any ill will to- 
wards yourself. I know that in arresting my 
husband, you only did your duty ” 

“ Thank your ladyship far that acknowledg- 
ment,” said the officer. 

“ Be seated, Mr. Sampson,’’ continued Ernes- 
tina, affably motioning towards a chair — but 
principally exhibiting this courtesy in order to 
gain sufficient time to enable Daniel Coffin to 
effect a safe retreat from the house : then, an 
she herself took a seat, she said “ and now, Mr. 
Sampson, you can explain the purpose of your 
visit.” 

As Ernestina spoke, she affected a profound 
mournfulness : and now she held her handker- 
chief to her face as if to conceal her tears on 
account of her husband, but really to veil the 
emotion which she might experience in case 
Sampson addressed her upon any unpleasant 
topic. And it was well that she took this pre- 
caution : for the very first words which he pro- 
ceeded to utter in explanation of his visit, sent 
the blood with an ice-chill to her heart and 
made her entire form thrill with horror and 
alarm. 

“ Your ladyship is probably aware that in the 
month of June last Sir Archibald Malvern, a 
baronet living in Hanover Square, disappeared 
suddenly and in a most mysterious manner. 
His son, Mr. Valentine — or Sir Valentine, as 
he ought perhaps to be called — entrusted to me 
the duty of making all possible researches to 
ascertain the fate of his parent : but my pro- 
ceedings and inquiries in the matter have 
hitherto proved completely abortive. This 
evening, however, an incident has transpirod 
which seems to throw a glimmer of light — faint 
and feeble, it is true — upon the occurrence.” 

11 But how can this possibly regard me, Mr. 
Sampson ?” inquired Ernestina, anxious to be 
relieved from the tortures of an excruciating 
suspense : and removing her handkerchief from 
her face, she threw a hurried glance upon him : 
— then, perceiving that there w r as nothing 
ominous in his looks nor manner, she felt her’ 
courage revive. 

“ It does not regard your ladyship,” was the 
answer : “ but it may regard Mr. Dysart.” 

“ Good heavens ! surely you would not attri- 
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bute to him the perpetration of such a crime !” 
exclaimed Ernestina. “ Is he not sufficiently 
crushed ” 

“ Pardon me, my lady, ” ^interrupted Samp- 
son : “ but no suspicion of the sort has been 
excited with respect to your ladyship’s husband. 
Grant me a few minutes — and I will explain 
myself. I must inform your ladyship, in the 
strictest confidence, that Mr. Eysart’s arrest 
took place at Beechy Manor in consequence 
of anonymous letter sent early the same morn- 
ing to Bow Street, and which was instantane- 
ously placed by the magistrate in my hands.” 

“ An anonymous letter 1” exclaimed Ernes- 
tina, with well-affected suprise and indignation. 

.“ Yes — here it is, 5 ' said Larry Sampson, as he 
produced her own note and handed it to her — 
that same note which she has despatched by 
old CJnderdown to the office at Bow Street, as 
the reader cannot fail to remember. 

She took it with trembling hands and pale 
countenance : and as she pretended to run her 
eyes over its . contents — those well-known con- 
tents— she made a desperate struggle to regain 
her courage. 

“Your ladyship may well be annoyed,” ob- 
served Sampson— for even the astute and cun- 
ning officer was liable to mistake the causes of 
emotion and excitement now and then.' “You 
are disgusted at the treachery practised by .the 
anonymous correspondent, and .you are shocked 
at observing the handwriting to be that of ‘a 
lady, and evidently an accomplished one. ” i 

“ Ah ! Eysart has proved false to me— and 
it is doubtless liis. mistress who thus betrayed 
him !” cried Ernestina, with all the appearance 
of the most genuine anguish. “ But wliat has 
this to do with the disappearance of Sir Archi- 
bald Malvern ?” 

“ I will tell your ladyship. This evening Mr. 
Valentine Malvern called upon me — as he often 
does — to inquire whether I had made any, pro- 
gress in my researches. I received him in a 
room where a number of papers lay scattered 
upon a table. This letter was unguardedly 
left amongst them : in fact, it lay open. His 
eye happened to catch a glimpse of it : he seiz- 
ed it — greedily devoured its contents — examined 
the writing with the utmost attention — and 
then cried out, i Yes— His the same — 'tis the same!' 
To be brief, he explained to me that amongst 
his fathers papers he had some weeks back 
discovered a note in a beautiful female hand, 
but without date, address, or signature, and 
the contents of which, though worded with 
a caution amounting to ambiguity, indicated 
a gallant intrigue. The handwriting of that 
tender epistle and of this anonymous letter 
are the same— and Mr. Valentine Malvern had 
instantaneously recoguised the fact. What, 
then, is the inference which he drew ? Why, 
that the writer of the anonj’iuous letter is most 
.probably known to Mr. Eysart — perhaps some 
ladj r who has a spite against him : and if it 
could be ascertained who she is, it Avould as a 


matter of course at the same time establish 
the identity of the fair and frail correpondent 
of the lost Sir Archibald Malvern. Hot that 
even this discovery might clear up the mystery 
of his disappearance : still there is just the 
possibility that it would do so; — and Mr. Valen- 
tine is naturally impelled by a restless an- 
xiety to leave no stone unturned in the inves . 
tigation of his father’s fate.’ 

“ I understand, Mr. Sampson— it is natural — 
very natural, ” said Ernestina, now terribly 
alarmed lest the officer should take-it. into his 
head to go and question her husband upon the 
subject and show him the anonymous letter, 
the writing of which he could not fail to recog- 
nise as her own. “ But wherefore have you 
come to me ?” she asked, in order to glean his 
views and intentions. 

“Mi’.- Valentine Malvern begged and im- 
plored' that I would lose no time in seeing your 
ladyship upon the subject : for he tlfougt that 
painful as it must be to either your husband 
or yourself to be intruded upon at such, a mo- 
ment, it would notwithstanding be less impro- 
per or indelicate under existing circumstances 
to appeal to your ladyship than to Mr.- Eysart 
in the matter.' ” 

“ The handwriting is altogether unknown to 
me, Mr. Sampson,” said Ernestina : “ nor am 
I aware that my unfortunate husband had any 
reason to fear a lady’s rancorous x'evenge. But 
if you will leave this note with me, I will break 
the subject to him to-morrow — - — ” 

“All! if your ladyship, would be so kind I” 
exclaimed Sampson. “ I know it must be a 
painful task for you to undertake, and that, it 
cannot be otherwise than repugnant to your 
feelings : but when your ladyship reflects that 
a clue might- be formed to the clearing up of a 
deep mystery—^ — 

“ I am ,quite ready- to sacrifice my own feel- 
ings in the matter for the sake of a fellow 
creature,” observed lady Ernestina Eysart : 
“ and as I had some slight acquaintance Avith 
Sir Archibald -Malvern, and his son is not al- 
together a stranger to me, it will afford me a 
melancholy- satisfaction, in the midst of my 
own deep sorrows, to be in any Avay serviceable 
in this matter.” 

“Your ladyship will ensure the lasting grati- 
tude of Mr. Valentine Malvern,” said Larry 
Sampson, rising from his seat. “ I Avill take 
liberty of calling to-morroAV evening to learn 
the result of your ladyship’s interview with Mr. 
Eysart, so far as this business is concerned.” 

The Boav Street officer then took his depar- 
ture,. to the infinite relief of Lady Ernestina, 
Avho had passed through an ordeal of harroAv- 
ing tortures, beAvilderiug sensations, and poig- 
nant memories during this interview’. 

But the moment the door of the apartment 
closed behind Mr. LaAvrence Sampson, she 
flung the anonymous letter into the fire : and 
as she beheld it flame Aip and consume, she 
murmured to herself, “ Thus perish the only 
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stances are cjiiv.oi'duiu/y/ and pcc'iUai\ she Ven- 
tures to hope' that liis Royal .Highness will 
vouchsafe compliance with her prayer, ami that 
the visit thus besought ovill be paid with as 
much privacy as possible.” 

Having sealed and addressed this billet, Er- 
nestina gave it to a domestic to take at once to 
Carlton House : and as if was now past ten 
o’clock and she was wearied with the exciting 
occurrences of the day, she retired to her own 
chamber. 

Ijut in the meantime, what had really become 
of Mr. Daniel Collin i 

When left by himself in the dining-room, he 
suddenly fell into a profound perplexity how to 
act. I ho \ isit o! Mr. Lawrence Sampson was, to 
say the least, alarming and despite all the' 
reasoning which the Hangman conjured up to 
peisuadc himself that the oilieers presence had 
no icfeienoo to him, his evil conscience would 
not allow this idea to be so easily relied upon, 
i lint .Sampson might have entered the house 
upon some pretext, 1ml with the real object of 
making a wo/irvif /'•' was probable enough : and 
in this ease he had doubtless planted his' fol- 
lower.s in the street. ,U all events, Daniel 
Colhn did not deem if prudent to issue forth at 
once : while, mi the other hand, he could not 
\-‘iy "jh remain in the dining-room, during 
.la nesfina s absence, without exciting the suspi- 
cions of any domestic who might chance to enter 

He knew not exactly what to do : and it was 
w itlmul any lixed intention, but m obedience to 
one- of (huso Vague and undefined impulses 
which ol ten prompt desperate men, that he 
gently opened the dining. loom door and looked 
out into the hall. .! lie poiterliad gone down 
to supper not a living sou! met Hit* Hangman’s 
\ievr by the light oi the lamp suspended to the 
ceilmg.in the lmll. 

thought struck him 1 Jlo had been told by 
llio uoine.stic, on his ;irnvulj tlnil the jMnrijuiy 
of Le\eson was away I com lmme ; and Krnes- 
fina was fheiefoi e mistress ol the estahlishmenf 
in her noble uncle's absence. What if lie were 
to hide him.se! t tor a few hours —until the next 
night, even -~iu one of the unoccupied apartments 
of Ljig spacious dwelling ! \\ oiv lie discovcrcclj 

Ernestina must lie appealed to in order to de- 
cide how the inti uder was 'to be disposed uf : 
and she not deal harshly with him. On 

the contrary, he would be safe beneath her 
protection. I ml then, as to food l jfe could! 
very well waif fuur-and-twenty hours in a 
fasting condition when his personal security 
was concerned : and at all o.vents it would be 
better to incur any risk or privation within 
the house tuan stand the chance of encounter- 
ing Mr. Lawrence .Sampson’s myrmidons out- 
side the threshold. 

Rapid as thought alone can travel, did 
these reflections sweep threugh the brain of 
Daniel Collin as he stood at 'the dining-room 
i door, looking forth into the hall. There was 
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also something in the adventure that pleased 
him ; and his resolve was soon taken accord- 
ingly. .Hastily ascending the great marble 
staircase, he reached the landing on the first 
storey, and opened the nearest door. .It led 
into the Crimson Drawing-room which has 
been mentioned in preceding chapters. The 
fire was smouldering in the grate — two wax 
candles were burning upon the mantel piece — 
and a t ray, containing a couple of decanters of 
wine and a dish of biscuits, stood upon the 
table. This little refreshment had been served 
u]) for Mrs. Owen when she called upon the 
Marquis that afternoon ; and the tray had not 
been removed. ‘ * 

The Hangman was well pleased at the sight 
thereof : and speedily poured at least a pint of 
sherry down his capacious throat. This was so 
much to his taste, that lie lost no time in .pay- 
ing his respects with equal devotion to the 
J’ort : and in a few minutes the decanters were 
completely drained, lie then filled one of his 
ample pockets with the greater portion of the 
biscuits : and having thus self-, appropriated 
the provender, he proceeded to examine the 
room with more attention than at first. 

To remain concealed here was hopeless. 'Hu; 
domestics, ere they retired for the night, 
would mme to put out the lire and extinguish 
the candles. Whither should he go ? Waive ly 
had he asked himself this question, when his 
eves settled upon a door opposite to the one 
by which lie had entered. He advanced to 
try it. but found it locked. This was no parti- 
cularly formidable obstacle In Mr. Daniel Collin. 
He felt in his pocket— drew forth a Imm-li of 
skeleton keys— and speedily opened the door. 
[Taking one of the wax-tapers from the mantel, 
he passed into the adjoining room: and now, 
as the reader will no doubt have already 
understood, the Hangman had entered the 
first of that mysterious suite of apartments 
which Yenelia Tielawnoy was led to explore 
on the e ven j ug, of her visit, to l.eveson J I olive. 

Having hastily ' glanced mound the room, 
which we have previously described as small 
but luxuriously furnished, the Hangman ob- 
served that there were wax-tapers upon the 
mantel. He accordingly lighted one of (hem, 
and then look hack tlm one which he carried 
m his hand into the Crimson Drawing-room. 
This he diet to prevent its being missed : and 
having restored it to its place, he retraced his 
way into the other apartment, carefully locking 
himself in by means of the skeleton key that 
lmd at lorded him ingress. 

He now examined this room with admiration 
and delight, muttering to himself a wish that 
he was the owner of that little paradise. 
Having attentively survcj'cd the sofas ranged 
round the walls, the vases of flowers, and the 
various articles of furniture, his e} f es were up- 
lifted towards the silver lamp that was suspen- 
ded to the ceiling, but which was not burning 
now. After contemplating it for about a 
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minute, ho stool upon a chair to examine it 
more closely and thus ' convincin'; himself 
thaL it was real silver, he muttered, “Ohl Jere- 
my would };ivc me a pretty penny fur this ! 
Well, I don’t think L need go" away empty-hand- 
ed when I do take my departure.” 

Wrinily smiling at this plesant conceit, and 
already regarding the silver lamp as his own, 
Mr. iMnicl < '■illin dsecended from the chair — 
took ataper from the mantel and passed into 
the adjoining room. This was smaller lmt more 
luxuriously furnished than the one lie had just 
left ; and instead of sofas, it contained “ 

ti"i' Ilf filj’tJ,- iffnf ,ii n,*,,, rfitlh V, (Mi-/ ^|,*«»,‘|*| /- 

(’(/ trith 1 1 r.o/nid a/ iin..i' l ii<r» jciV', Ijttt tliel’C 
was no choice collection of fruits, sweets, anti 
wines now upon the table- nor was the lamp 
with the ground-glass globe now lighted— ns 
Was the case when we introduced Ycnclia Tre- 
la wney to this apartment. 

Without pausing many minutes, Daniel 
C’oflin proceeded to open the door which faced 
him ; and, still holding the taper in his hand, 
he entered the- gallery of pictures and .sculp- 
tures. At lirst he wns not inclined to pay much 
attention to these works of art : hut their sub- 
jects speedily altered his mood, turning his 
indifference ’into eager curiosity, wonder and 
sensual delight. We have already in a previ- 
ous clinptcr depicted a few of *rhe slsLuary 
groups and glanced at one of the pictures : hut 
we must now observe that there were other 
groups and other pictures the flagrant indecency 
of which would even have brought a blush to 
the cheeks of the inmates of a brothel. From 
the entrance of this gallery to the further ex- 
tremity, the works or art became successively 
more and more indelicate, as if the whole pur- 
pose of the arrangement were gradually to.lcad 
on the imagination from the first petty shock, 
through all the phases of enhancing nllurcmenl, 
into the crowning grossness of the most nude 
and undisguised lasciviousness. 

“Well, ’pan my soul, these noblemen are 
precious rum fellows to have such scenes as 
these in their houses, " thought Daniel C’oflin 
to hiuiseif, as with increasing amazement lie 
passed along the gallery. “Dygolcs! it gets 
worse and worse! If any body had tolumo 
he’d seen such a place in a nobleman's mansion, 
I- shouldn't have believed him. And now that I 
recollect, this Maripiis of Lcvcson is always 
holding forth in the House of Lords about 
the bad morals of the lower orders anil the 
desecration of the .Sabbath 1 Well, some men 
o .v hypocrites— rank iuipuctors loo! What 
statues— wliat paintings .’ The farther l ad- 
vance the moce I semi t«. learn in the lessons 
of indecency. I suppose the M-uquis brings 
his ladies here sometimes. I wonder whether 
his niece Ernestine, iia*. ever set foot in this 
gallery. If she has, she can’t be much better 
than she should lie : and I dare say she’s not 
too. lufact, 1 suppa-c the Prince was enticed 
I to R.-.-.h-'v Manor that night to lie captivated | 
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by her charms. Rut Dysgrt kept liis real mo- 
tive snug enough, whatever it was. Well ’pon 
my soul— my head begins to turn, and I feel 
ill no-how locking at this pictures and images. 
Why, the purest virgin that ever stepped would 
leave this gallery as corrupt in mind as if she 
had passed through twenty years of debauchery 
and profligacy. Xell (iihson, who frequent* 
the dark crib at the Folly Bridges, isn't so bad 
but that she'd lie made worse by, a ten minutes 
walk up and down tnis gallery. And every- 
thing is so beautifully done ton— the paint mgs { 
as well as thu statues ! What a niiiil of money ■! 
all this niitsl have cost— and what, a lot of I. 
sculptois and artists must have been employed i 
to furnish so many dillerenl things 1 Aye, anil J 
doesn't the old Marquis come at times and 
gloat over them. _ What a many women have 
no .doubt lost their virtue in consequence of a 
visit to this place : and what tales these walls 
could tell if they only had the gift of speech 1 
Hut only suppose tlfat a poor devil was to be 
seen selling cheap pictures and prints half so 
bad as tlie.se great expensive, paintings — 
wouldn’t the constables be down upon him in a 
jilfe.y, and no mistake !” 

While thus musing, Mr. Daniel C.’oflin 
brought his inspection of the gallery to a close ; 
and issuing forth, he returned into the room 
containing the large arm-chairs. 

“Well, I Uiink one of these concerns will be 
even more comfortable to sleep in for the night 
than the sofas in the room beyond,” he thought 
to himself as lie glanced slowly around. " Tic- 
sides, I always sleep Inn heavy when I lay 
down— and 1 nnisn't stand a chance or being! 
surprised napping." 

Having come to this conclusion,, the Hang- 
man placed the wax-candle upon the table, and 
then deposited himself in one of the nnn-ehair.s. - 
Rut scarcely had he dropped his person upon 
the voluptiums-looking cushion, when a sharp 
dick, like a clock giving warning, struck his 
started c.u ; and at the same instant his wrists 
were caught in the manacles and his shoulders 
were fast griped by the strong steel bands that 
sprang forth from the wood-work of the trea- 
cherous chair. 

11 Perdition !” ejaculated the Hangman, with 
a desperate st niggle to release himself. 

Rut his cfibi'ts would not have been more 
vain or futile, had a tremendous boa-bonstrictor 
suddenly wound its massive coils around him : 
the manacles were immoveable— the steel bands 
held his shoulders in an inextricable gripe- 
ami the very chair itself was solidly fastened 
by the legs to the floor. 

Finding that his endeavours were useless, 
and exhausted by tueir unavailing strenous^ 
ness, the Hangman suddenly desisted from any 
further struggling with the treacherous c hair • 
and its patent mechanism : and as a subdued 
imprecation feel from his lips, the chill sweat. 
i of profound 'terror hurst forth nil over him, 

| sat tinting his very garments anil making his 
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shirt, cling to him like the mid clammy grave- 
clothes of the dead ! 


CHAPTER LX I. 

EUXESTIXA A XU TITE 'J’faXCK. 

It was about eleven o’clock ‘in the forenoon of 
the clay following the incidents just related; 
and Ernestina was alone in the Crimson 
Drawing-Loom. 

She' was seated near a harp— and it was 
evident from her looks and her manner that 
she was studying a part which she had to play. 
IVe do not mean aught in reference to music, 
although the instrument was there close at 
hand — but in reference to coquetry and seduc- 
tive allurement. 

Her hair was arranged in massive bands 
over her alabaster temples, and gathered with 
a graceful sweep in sm-h a wax that it showed 
the small and well folded isp-. She had *eli*et- 
ed a dress which displayed hot line form Lo 
its most exciting and -onsuous advantage, 
leaving the white plump shouldc-rs bare, and 
allowing the grand fulness of (lie bosom to 
swell in more than half iis glowing ampli- 
tude above the body of tin- robe. Lv 
a gentle inclination of her figure towards 
the harp, she was enabled to give her 
bright and polished neck so swan-like a 
curve that nothing could exceed the beauty 
of its arching gr.icel nllness : — and, with an 
admirable prescience of coquettish effect min- 
gled with a seductive languor, she knew that 
this position would enable the eye of a beholder 
to trace the symmetry of that sweet neck in 
its gradual and downward expansion into the 
noble foundation on which it rested. 

The volume and voluptuous form of her bust 
were in this manner developed to the fullest 
advantage : and as she leant towards the harp 
xvith all the seeming ease and gracefulness of 
this really studied attitude, she threw into her 
looks a melancholy softness which added to the 
power of her great beauty. Her whole ligure 
was thus sensuously languid and xoluptuously 
| drooping : her eyes were half-veiled by the 
long lashes beneath which their expression 
' became all the more wanton — and the ripeness 
and fulness of her shape bespoke a subdued 
passion as profound and as luxuries as the 
looks that shone from under tiie softly droop- 
ing lids. 

It was a very cold, damp, raw October • day, 
with a leaden sky and a misty atmosphere : 
but the air of the Crimson Drawing-room xx’as 
warm and perfumed. A cheerful fire blazed 
in the grate — and the porcelain vases exhaled 
a delicious fragrance that stole upon the sense 
without overpowering it. 

But why, "just as the iirao-pieco upon the 
mantel struck eleven, did Lady Ernestina 


JDysart assume that studied air of mournful 
pensiveness and sensuous languor, as she bent 
towards the harp ? Because a carriage had 
that moment stopped at the front-door — and 
she was at no loss lo conjecture xx'ho the. 
visitant was. 

In less than a minute a domestic entered, 
announcing his Loyal Highness the Prince 
Legent. The man immediatiey retired, closing 
the door behind him : but Ernestina. retained 
that pensive attitude, as if she were so pro- 
foundly absorbed in her reflections that she ' 
heard not the entrance of the Prince nor the 
annunciation of his name. 

"We must here pause for a moment to state 
that his Loyal Highness had called in com- 
.pliance xvith* Ernestina’s note. He was not 
nxvare that. he had as yet ever seen this lady: 
but he had heard much of her beauty — and Iie.l 
was noc the man to let pass the opportunity j 
of satisfying himself whether report spoke ! 
truly in that respect. Besides, 1m fancied that; j 
her ’ladyship might have something important' 
to communicate from her uncle, the Maquis of! 
hevo.mn, of whose abrupt depart ur'e for the j 
(.'onlineni he was already aware. Several 
reasons therefore induced him, oven at some 
litt le inconvenience, lo comply xvith the terms 
of T.-idy Ernestina ! lysart’s note : but now that 
ho was ushered into the mom where she was 
seated, he xvas somewhat surprised to observe 
the deep absorption and pensiveness of her 
attitude. 

bier back was turned towards him, as she 
sate bending over the harp. He stoop still f. v j 
a foxy moments, struck by the dazzling whitenesCl 
of her neck and shoulders — the elegant shape of ’ 
her head — and the flowing out lines of her figure, j 
Still she remained motionless, lie advanced a! 
little, and noxv obtained a Jimpse of the bust 
which glowed in tho unveiled luxuriance of its 
charms against the harp. T T pon that grandly 
developed bosom did the eyes of the royal 
voluptuary settle: and at the same instant 
Ernestina, affecting still to remain unconscious 
of his presence, and with half averted counte- 
nance, began to touch the strings of the instru- 
ment. 

She was an accomplished musician — and the 
harp gax-e forth such sounds that ravished the 
ears of the Prince. The melody stole softly and 
sensuously upon him, in unison with the xmlup- 
tuous feelings engendered by the beauteous 
form on which his eyes rested. The very 
warmth of the room and fragrance of the atmos- 
phere increased this melting effect, dissolving 
all his soul into an inalfable tenderness. He 
.stood like one enchanted : bis pluses thrilled — 
the colour deepened upon his countenance — his 
eyes swam in passion’s liquid fire. It seemed 
as ;if some unknown paradise on earth were 
opening to his comprehension at a moment 
when 'he had little expected- that an 3 - such bliss- 
ful developmbnt xvas in store for him. 

And noxv, gradually did the .lady, turn her 
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spountcnanco in such a way towards the harp, 
thiit lie caught her profile with that half-vanish-. 


lug ^effect which Rembrandt loved so. well to 
depict upon his canvass : and as the light, 
•borrowjjjg a roseate tint from the hue of the 
crimson curtains which shaded the windows, fell 
upon that faaltlcss profile, the Prince started 
• tth a sudden recollection, llut the hulv still 
afi'ected to petceivo him not— and at the instant 
that he thus started, she made the splendid 
instrument give forth such a glorious volume of 
gushing golden melody that lie was again struck 
motionless and transfixed with inellhble 
rapture. 

Hut now lie studied that profile intently : he 
marked also the glossy light brown hair — the 
high ami polished brow, ire saw the long 
slikcn lashes— he observed the dark eye flashing 
beneath— he traced the outline of the aquiline 
nose, the wellcut lips of vivid scarlet, and the 
softy rounded chin. Then again did liis looks 
settle upon the grand exuberance of the bosom 
that was now heaving visibly — white ns snow, 
hut warm and glowing to the eye : and then 
his looks once again travelled ’upward to the 
face which was gradually turning more and 
more towards him. 'flic sea-shell pink which 
naturally belonged fo her complexion was now 
deepening into the rich carnation hue: the 
blush gradually descended to her neck— thence 
suffusing itself over her bosom : — and the longer 
the Prince gazed, the more convinced did lie 
become that his lips had glued themselves in 
impassioned kisses to those glowing chueks— 
that his hand had pressed aud his head been 
pillowed upon that heaving, swelling bosom — 
and that the entire form had lain palpitating 
with 'love and desire in his arms I 
Slowly now did Krneatina raise her head and 
turn her eyes towards him, — those largo lustrous 
eyes looking up full .in.to his, and swimming 
with tlint- oriental languor which lie had ob- 
served and which had ravished him before ! i 
Aye— and he was no Jonger uncertain nor in i 
doubt as to where and when those seductive I 
looks had previously shed their elysian influence 
upon hU soul : and falling on his knees at the f 


i, dear Prince,” answered the lady, as she lavished 
-. upon him the tuiulercst caresses with an appe- 
> aranee of the fondest affection. Rut wiiut- 
, ever ihc explanations may be, promise ” 

“ f can promise anything— everything— to 
I such a charmer as you,” interrupted the Prince, 

I his head already turning with blissful rupture, 

I as 011 tho night at Recchcy Manor. “Ah 'how 
; rejoiced I am that wo havo met again j" — and 
1 lie devoured her cheeks, her neck, and Jicr 
bosom with his burning kisses. “Rut tell me 
what you have to say— and then— and then- 
talk to me of love, only of love !” 

“ Listen patiently if you will, and attentively 
if you ean, for a few minutes," said Krnestina, 
with a smile of such delicious archness and with 
a look of such wanton meaning that a lava- 
stream of fierce and fiery passion boiled in tho 
veins of the amorous Prince :-for her lips reveal- 
ed rows of pearl and seemed to brenthe the 
ambrosial fragrance of paradise,' and her glances 
went with an electric influence, to hi* very 
heart's core. 

“ Let mo pillow my head here,'' he said,' re- 
clining it n pen her shoulders : “ and now pro- 
ceed. J am all attention.” 

“ In the first place, then,” sho resumed, “you 
must know that I am really that same Krneatina 
whom yon have named, and that the Marquis 
of Lcvosou: is my uncle. - Refore I married 
that wretched being, J.jyaart, and when I was 
living beneath- this roof, my uncle would never 
allow me to meet your liny a I Highness .when 
you cilled. lie took every precaution, to 
prevent mu from being seen by you ■- — 

■ “Ah! the sly dtffl," murmured the Prince: 
“he knew that to behold you would be to love 
you. P.ut go on, my dear Krneatina— go on.” 

“ Moreover,” she continued, “ he would never 
permit me to attend any balls or parties at 
which you were likely to be present— and lie 
invariably found .some excuse for not introduc- 
ing me at Court. After my marriage— my un- 
fortunate, unhappy, hated marriage 11 

“All I you do not love your husband, then?” 


lady's feet, he exclaimed, “ Ifeavsns I are von 
my lovely unknown— unknown no longer— but 
Krneatina Dysart. ’ 

“Oh ! then you are not angry with me, be- 
loved Prince 'i ’ murmured the syren, Hinging 
her snowy arms aronnd his neck. ’ 

“Angry with you— impossible !" cried -the 
royal voluptuary, straining her to him even ns 
he knelt, and covering her warn and glowing 
cheeks with passionate kisses. “Rut what 
means this mystery ?” he exclaimed at length, 
rising and taking a chair by her side. “Are 
you really Lady Krneatina Dysart, the niece of 
uiy- friend Lcvesnn ? — aud if so, what meant 
that scene of mingled outrage, mystery, and 
love which characterised the night of our first 
acquaintance j” 

" T wiil tell you everything in good time, my 
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saw tlie i rmne, 

“ I . hate - I detest— I abhor him !” cried Kr- 
istina emphatically. “ Resides, ” she immedi- 
ately added in a subdued and murmuring tone, 
“ I love you— and you only 1 ”' . . 

“ Thanks for that assurance, my angel, ” said 
the Prince, pressing her warmly towards him: 
and for the time being, even tho incomparable 
' enetia Trelawney was forgotten by the royal 
voluptuary. “Rut. what were you going to 
observe V— that after your marriage—- *• 

“ I was cut out, as it were, from that society 
in which alone I was likely to meet your Royal 

I Highness ” ■ ' 

I “ Do not lloynl Ilujhnet s me, ” murmured the 
Prince. ‘ Let me bo - George or anything else 
you like to you." 

“ Dear, dear George, ” said Ernestina, ‘press- 
ing her lips to his own. “ Hut l wjll not weary 



you with a Ion" story. You arc aware that 

Dysart killed Sefton in a duel ” 

“-And ho was condemned to death yester- 
day, ” exclaimed the Prince. “ Put what was 

that paper which I signed ” 

“here it is— read it, Caorge, ” interrupted 
the lady, producing the document from beneath 
the cushion of a sofa, and displaying it to the 
view of his Loyal Highness. 

The Prince, suffering his curiosity to distract 
him for a few moments from his dream of 
voluptuous bliss, took the paper and read it. 
Put when he found that it was in fact an ac- 
knowledgment on his part of a criminal corres- 
pondence' with Lady Krneslina I >ysart, and a 
solemn undertaking to grant a free pardon to 
her husband, whatever sentence a criminal 
tribunal might pass upon him, -a feeling of 
indignation sprang up in iris soul — and turning 
his eyes reproachfully upon his fair compa- 
nion,' he said, “And you were a party to this 
precious document 

“ .1 1 car me, Prince — hear me, dearest (leorge 
— and do not prejudge me !’’ she exclaimed, 
redoubling the fond ardour of her caresses, 
and immediately bringing all the wanton wit- 
cheries of seductive artifice t«. play their artil- 
lery upon him again. 

“Put, let us first destroy this paper, my love,” 
said the Prince: “that is, if you really have 
any regard and all'eetion for me. ” 

“Destroy it if you will,” observed Krnes- 
tina, her manner suddenly changing into cold- 
ness, “but in that case 1 shall be ruined. and 
you will be exposed.” 

“AVhat mean you ? Speak !” cried the Prince. 

“]f the paper be destroyed, Pysatt will pro- 
claim to the world all that occured at. Peer hey 
Manor,” responded the lady. “Thus my it- 
pntation will ho wrecked -and your s will sus- 
tain no advantage. ” 

“Put do you wish me to comply with the 
guarantee contained in this document de- 
manded the bewildered Prince: “do you wish 
me to exercise my prerogative as Urgent, and 
grant a free pardon to your husband ? I 
thought you said just now that you haled, 
loathed, and abhorred him ” 

“ And 1 repeat those expressions now,” ex- 
claimed Krneslina. “Yes — 1 hate, loath, and 
abhor him : and it is precisely because I wish 
to leave him to his doom, that I enjoin you 
not to destroy that paper, but on the contrary 
help me in deluding and beguiling^ the 
wretched man to the very last. Py so doing, 
lie will retain our secret — he will not he 
"oaded by rage or despair to proclaim it to 
the -world— and neither your reputation nor 
my own need suiter.” 

Put what purposes have you in view, Ernes- 
tina ? — and how do you propose to carry out 
your aims ?” asked the Prince, now' beginning 
to comprehend the wily lady’s meaning. _ 

“Listen attentively,” she said, throwing her 
arms about his neckband drawing him towards 


her in such a manner that his ear came close to 
her lips and then she whispered long and ear- 
nest! v. • ' ; 

“ Yes — it can ho managed in that way— and i 
it must he done so,” said the Prince, in a mus- . 
ing tone, when she had ceased speaking. “Put 
have von the nerve — the tact — the courage to 
carry out the plan to the very last moment?” 

“ Py all the wrongs l have sustained at his 
hands,” returned the lady, in a low voice that., 
.was full of concentrated bitterness, “ I swear 
that 1 am as remorseless in my vengeance as 
am capable of being fervid, enthusiastic, and f 
devoted in love. *’ 

“ 1 believe von, dearest Erneslina- J believe 
von,” said the Prince, now again melting 
beneath the influence of her blandishments. 

“ And remember, 1 trust entirely to you — I 
con tide in you altogether ” 

“My love towards yon is the proof of my 
sincerity,” murmured the lady, redoubling the 
ardour of her caresses and exciting the Prince 
to tender dalliance. 

“ Well, let. me write what you require upon 
the margin of that document,” he said ; “and 
then, as 1 ere now observed, we can talk of 
love— and only of love.” 

'I’lms speaking, the Prince rose and placed 
himself at a table on which there were writing- 
materials. 

“Now dictate to me, my charming precep- 
tress, what l am to say,” he observed, taking 
up a pen and preparing to write. 

“ Let the annotation run thus,” said Ernes- 
tina, bending over him, with one arm thrown 
about his neck : — ‘ / hurr re-perused this- pitper 
find y //','///! nvnUi tlffi'i'ii'. Now affix 

tlu> date and your signature. That will do. ’ 

“ Well, it is done'— and 1 am glad of it,” ob- 
served the Prince. “ You do not know how .1 
hate trouble of any kind. 1 was formed and 
fashioned to spend my existence pleasurably, 
and not in the routine of business and serious 
affairs. Come, put away that document, P.rnes- 
tina— and tell me once more that you are really 
and truly very fond of me." 

The lady locked up the paper in the drawer 
of a i fti rjanirr standing in one of the window 
recesses, and then took her scat-upon a sofa, the 
Piinee placing himself by her side. At the same 
instant his looks fell upon the door communicat- 
ing with the notorious suite of apartments : 
and, as a train of recollections associated there- 
with gushed through his memory, he said, “ Er- 
nestina, my darling, have you ever been in those 
rooms ?” 

“ Never,” she replied. “ They are my uncle’s 
private apartments— and he does not allow any 
one save his valet Stephen Lrockman and the 
horse-keeper to enter them.” 

“And have you never been inspired with 
curiosity sufficient to induce you to explore 
those forbidden regions ?” asked the royal 
voluptuary, now seized with an ardent longing 
to witness the effect of the gallery’s contents 
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| lip.']) Ernestina, whose. passions lie hoped to 
i .see llatne up to a maddening pitch. 

| “To speak candidly,” she replied, “1 hire 
! wished to penetrate' in to flic secrets of thos^ 

! apartments: but 1 have never found an op- 
i nor t unity. The door has always been locked 
l 1 » * 

I “ Ah ! you little .vixen,' 1 exclaimed the 
Prince, putting her cheek: “you have tried 
the door, then V 

“ Du yon know that woman’s curiosity, is as 
great as her capacity foT'doVeT’.'Vaid J trues - 
tiha, Taughmgr "Rut have you ever visited 
those apartments — you, who are so intimate 
with my uncle 

“ I have, dearest Ernestina,” responded the 
Prince: “ and I can assure you that they con- 
tain the choicest specimens of statuary and 
painting. Ah ! how 1 should rejoice to become 
your guide there !” 

‘ ! It is impossible,” said Ernestina, rising from 
the sofa and trying the door. “ You per 
ceive it is locked— and I dare not a*k Brock- 
man for the keys, even if my uncle had left 
them in his possession,” she added, returning t<> 
her seat. 

“Are you not aware that there is a secret 
entrance from the dressing-room of the .Mar- 
quis V inquired the Prince : then, without 
waiting for an answer, he exclaimed, “Put of 
course you are not — otherwise you would long 
ago have obtained access to the apartments 
by that mean-- of communication.” 

“ No doubt,” exclaimed Ernestina, laughing, 
and displaying the rows of pearl which em- 
bellished her mouth. “J will not ali'cct a 
virtue which I do not possess : and now that 
you have raised my curiosity, you shall indeed 
become my guide and companion in a visit to 
those rooms. Put wait an instant, while J 
assure myself that the coast is clear.” 

Thus speaking, the lady again started from 
her scat by the Prince’s side, and went to look 
forth upon the landing. No one was there — 
and she beckoned his Royal- Highness to 
follow hastily. lie at- once obeyed — ami they 
passed together into her uncle’s bed-chamber. 
This they traversed and entered the dressing- 
room : but Ernestina saw no trace of a door 
in the wall which separated that dressing- 
room from the private suite of apartments. 

“ You are more puzzled than if you were 
wildered in the maze at Hampton Court,” 
cried the Prince, laughing : then, having 
pressed his lips upon her fair shoulder as he 
threw his arm for a "moment round her waist, 
he said, “Look here.”. 

Thus speaking, he pressed his thumb upon 
a particular spot on the paper — and a door 
immediately flew open; Bounding past the 
Prince, Ernestina' sped into the room thus 
revealed to her : but a cry of mingled amaze- 
ment and alarm burst from her lips, as her 
eyes encountered the never-to-be-forgotten 
face of Daniel Coffin the Hangman. 


CHAPTER LX If. 

•j ill-. IT.ISOXliil IN THE CU.VII’.. 

At that ejaculation of terror, the Prince sprang 
forward from the dressing-room, just in Lime to 
catch Lady Ernestina Dysart in his arms as she 
was recoiling from the hideous spectacle of that 
man whom she never saw nor thought of 
without associating him with the ghastly 
horrors of death and the grave : for the incidents 
of the night at the P.laekheath villa were im- 
pressed on her brain as indelibly as if scared 
there with a red-hot iron. 

“ Who the devil is this fellow ?” exclaimed 
the Prince, the moment his looks lighted 
upon the Hangman : but the next instant he 
burst out into such an uncontrollable lit o'f 
laughter that all ErnesLina’s terror vanished, 
and she glanced again towards the object of her 
aversion in order to discover the cause of her 
royal companion’s sudden jocularity. 

And now she saw what she had nob at first 
perceived — namely, the ignominious as well as 
ludicrous manuer in which Daniel Coffin was 
held capative in the chair : and a smile wavered 
upon her beauteous lips, despite the abhorrence 
and loathing which she entertained for that 
man. The whole truth flashed to her compre- 
hension in a moment : for she was not so inno- 
cent nor so inexperienced as to remain long in 
doubt as to the real uses which that treacherous 
chait-was intended to serve :— and it likewise 
struck her that the 1 langman, instead of leaving 
the house on the preceding evening, had stolen 
up into this suite of apartments and had fallen 
into a trap which her precious uncle was wont 
to set for r, fairer and lovelier prey than that 
which it had now- caught. 

On his side, the J langman had instantaneously 
recognised the Prince Regent, whose person was 
no stianger to him : and, momentarily aghast 
with dismav, the wretch sate glaring widly on 
his Royal Highness. Put speedily recovering 
his wonted presence of mind — especially when 
he saw that the Prince treated the affair as such 
a capital joke— he growled forth, “ Well, can’t 
you release a poor devil ! 1 have been fast here 

ever since ten o’clock last night !” 

“Oh ! the fellow will kill me — positively kill 
me with laughing !” cried the Prince, actually 
writhing with paroxysms of mirth ns he leant 
against the wall for support, while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks now purple from tlic 
same cause, “ Oh f this is too good — too rich ! 
Ernestina, why don't j'ou enjoy it 'as I do ?” 

“ Enjoy it, by goles !” -growled the Hangman 
savagely. “ I don’t think your Royal Highness 
would enjoy it very much either 1 " It’s no joke 
to pass a night locked up in an infernal chair 
that is worse than the stocks, barring the pelt- 
ing of the rotten eggs.” 

“Well, I never laughed so much in all my j 
life 1” exclaimed the Prince, the humorous lit 
i now gradually subsiding: then, as he closed 
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the doors opening fiom the dressing room, lie 
said, “ Erneslina, do you know our captive 
friend here '! ) can’t, congratulate him upon 

the pleasantness of his aspect — and if men’s 
countenances were to he taken as bail, 1 am 
very sure this would never be accepted.” 

“ iS"o — 1 aui quite ignorant who lie is,” said 
Lady Jlysart, making Collin a rapid sign not to 
contradict the assertion thus boldly ventured. 

“ But L dare say he has found his way into 
the house on some love-adventure with* one of 
the female-servants,” she added, thus furnish- 
ing him with a ready excuse to account for his 
presence there. 

“Egad, ma’am, you’re quite right,” exclaimed 
the Hangman, with a grim, smile. “Jtwas 
just as you say — and the girl deluded me into 
this place, where she very politely asked me to 
be seated — and lo and behold 1 1 was lumbered 

and limboed in a jilley. Hut 1 II be even with 
her yet, the hussoy 1 o.ily, 1 hope you won’t 
make no noise about it.” 

“ .Kesl assured on that head,' 1 Ernestina 
hastened Lo reply. “ Hut on vour part, voti will 
never betray what you have experienced or seen 
within these walls 

“ 1 don’t want to be laughed at for a fool, 
ma'am,” responded Collin: “and therefore 1 
shall keep a still tongue in my head, llntprav 
release me.” 

“In a moment -all in good time 1” exclaimed 
the IVince, Mill with a smile upon his counte- 
nance as lie Min eyed the man who cut such a 
piteous ligui' 1 , with las looks made haggard hv 
a night- ol res:,!es<ucs and whose aspect was 
not improved by bis malted hair and unshaven 
chin. “Now. is it. really possible,” continued 
his Jloyal Highness, “that any girl in the 
service of Lord Le\ cson took a fancy to so 
singular a gentleman as you are 

“ She pretended to, at all event-.” replied 
Collin : “but don't }i>u see, it was only to 
amuse h cruel I by entiemc me into Luis trap.’' 
j “ And light well must film hu.e been amused. 

| too,'* rejoined the I’lincr, .-.till with a b.inleiiug 
. tone. “ But do you know, m\ good fellow, that 
il any one asked me seriously and solemnly 
; lo guess who yo.i are, I could not possibly fall 
! back upon any other hypothesis than that you 
are'. lack Ketch.’ 

“And by s*atan I” exclaimed < oilin, with 
another grim sniiie, “your Loyal Highness 
wouldn't be far short of the mai k— and* that's 
plain enough !” 

__ “Heavens ! don t talk so horribly,” cried 
Ernestina, becoming very pale. 

“Well, ma’am,” continued Collin, “the Prince 
■wants lo know who ] am— and as [ am very 
certain lie won’t betray me, I tell him candidly 
and open]}' tiiat I am — or at least -icus — .lack 
Ketch, until that cursed affair down at Mrs. 
Owen’s ” 

“Ah! is (his possible?” ejaculated the 
Prince, who at first thought the fellow was 
joking when he acknowledged himself to be the 


Public Executioner : and the countenance of 
his Loyal Highness now became suddenly stern 
and severe. 

“ Jjet us liberate him and send him about his 
business,” said Ernestina, catching the Prince 
by the arm and gazing on him with a look of 
entreat}'. 

“ N cs — and the sooner he go i s out of mv 
sight, the better,” exclaimed Ocorge. “But, 
no !” he suddenly ejaculated, as a thought 
flashed to his -mind. “This fellow may be ofx 
service to us,” lie added, in a musing tone : then,' 
drawing Ernestina to the farther* end of the 
room, lie said in a low whisper, “ With this 
scoundrel’s co-operation, our plans relative to 
Hysart would be made seem e and safe 
enough !” 

“ I can at once fathom your meaning,'” res- 
ponded the lady, likewise lowering her voice 
to a scarcely audible whisper : “ but would 
you trust him 

“And why not?” asked the Prince. “He 
Would not dare betray us, because In*, must 
know full well t hat not a. human being would 
believe him. and that lie would hr treated as 
a bedlamite. Besides, gold— ‘-purchases. the i 
secrecy even of such milieus a.s this ” " 

“ 1 rue ! But lie is no longer the agent ol 
the law— he has ceased to occupy his loath- 
some office,” observed Llio lady, “ Lor, if I j 
be not mistaken, be is (lie wretch ■wlm.. shut 
Mrs. Owen’s footman— and therefore he him- 
self has become amenable to the law.” 

“ Ah ! 1 did not think of l/c! at Hie moment.” 
-•aid the Prince. “ Lut at all events, let us 
question the villain and a-cerlaiu what his 
position and prospects real I \ are. One never 
knows what loophole.;; such scoundrels Jia\e 
to ereep out of. in any ease there is no harm 
in questioning him : it will only be at the 
expense of remaining a few minutes ]< .nicer j 
in his precious eoiupaii} " 

ill* tin’s resohe the Prince turned again i 
towards the Hangman, who had waited in j 
Some degree . of su-peiim (lie Jesuit of the j 
whispered colloquy bet ween his Loyal High-! 
ness and Ernestina. As for the lady herself,! 
it was with evident reluctance that she again J 
accosted l lie Hangman: nor did she. much ad- I 
mire the prospect of falling even more deeply 
into that ruffian's power than she already was. 

“Now tell me,” said the Prince, leaning 
against the secret door of the dressing-room, 
and fixing his eyes soarchingly upon Hie* .Hang- 
man, “ what prospect you have ol ever getting 
oat of the scrape into which your crimes 
have plunged you.” 

“ Hirst tell me,” exclaimed Collin, “ what 
motive you have in asking.” 

“No unfriendly one,” replied the Prince. 
“Aon are well aware that it does not suit 
my purpose to hand you over to the grasp of- 
justice :th>U calculation you have already re- 
volved in your mind— and therefore you need 
no assurance from my lips iqioir the point. 
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JJut I have n particular reason for wishiim iu 
hmw whether you entertain any hula” of 
being shortly restored to the very plcascnl 
and agreeable ollice which you arc compelled 
it appears, temporarily to vacate." ” f 

“Hoes vour Royal Highness mean the post 
of .Inch Jvntch P inquired C'ofiin, more and 
more amazed at the turn the conversation 
was taking. 

„ “To be «»'cl do!" exclaimed the Prince. 
“Come— H] leak out, man : you know I can't— 
cr ra.lr.-i v.'oat, da \au auy luirui — ■whereas,” 


he added, inure deliberately, “1 may do von 
some good.” * 

‘ a . that's diHcrent,' 1 .‘aid Collin, his looks 

mm* .... U U* .11 mm 


my own house——'' 


! arrested S 
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“ Just bo,” observed the Hangman : and 
there is but two chances of my ever being com- 
fortable again. One is the death of my sworn 
enemy, Larry Sampson— — ” 

“That is the famous Bow Street officer — 
eh ?" said the Prince. 

“Lor’, how your Royal Highness does know 
evei-y thing 1” exclaimed Coffin. “One would 
really think you’d been a gonnoff or cracksman* 
yourself in your day— and perhaps you would, 
too, if you hadn’t been born a Prince.” 

“Well, go on,” said his Royal Highness, who 
could not help smiling at the conceit. “You 
have told me one of your chances of getting 
wliat you call comfortable again ; now tell me 
tho other.” 

“ It is just this,” rejoined Daniel Coffin, — 
“ that if so be there’s a man to hang some line 
Monday' morning, and no one to hang him, the 
sheriff will make proclamation of free pardon 
to any enterprising individual, no matter what 
his crimes' may have been, who shall step 
for’ard and offer himself for the dooty.” 

“Ah !" ejaculated the Prince, with a rapid 
glance of intelligence at Ernestina. “Then you 
really do expect that, sooner or later, you may 
resume your favourite post— — ” 

“ If it wasn’t an unpleasant subject, Prince,” 
said the hangman, looking towards the lady in 
a meaning manner, “ I might perhaps let you 
into the real secret of my hopes on the point we 
are discussing.” 

“Do not mind me,” observed Ernestina. 
“Speak candidly and openly to his Royal 
Highness, whatever you may have to say :’’ 
and she walked towards the end . of the room, 
still, however, remaining within ear-shot, as 
the chamber has already been described as of 
narrow dimensions. 

“Well, then, since I am to speak out, I will,” 
continued Daniel Coffin, fully convinced, in his 
own mind, that all this questioning did not 
arise from mere curiosity alone on the part of 
the Prince, but was connected with the topic 
of his r q c e n tly -whispered colloquy with Ernes- 
tina, whatever that topic might have been. 
“The fact is, your Royal Highness, Mr. Dysart 
will have to figure atTuckup Pair next Monday 
week, if so be your Royal Highness doesn’t 
mean to let him off. And, somehow or another, 
a little bird whispers in my cars that you won't 
let him off ” 

“Ah 1" cried the Prince — and the ejaculation 
was echoed, but in a lower tone, by Lady Ernes- 
tina Dysart. “ What makes you assume that, 
fellow ?” he demanded, sternly. 

“ Oh, simply because I see your Royal High- 
ness and her kufyship on such very comfortable 
terms together,” replied the hangman. “Com- 
ing into this pleasant range of apartments, for 
instance— very likely to take a peep into yonder 
gallery, and, at all events, whispering together, 
exchanging sly glances, and seeming on such 

* Thief or burglar. 


capital terms, that a husband is better out 0 -C 
the way in such a case.” 

As Coffin thus spoke, Ernestina turned ‘aside 
her countenance, that was crimsoning _ with 
mingled indignation and shame ; but it did not 
strike her that it was her own fault if the 
ruffian thus were enabled to allude with coarse 
flippancy to her amour with the Prince. As for 
her royal paramour himself, he was, for a mo- 
ment, inclined to give way to his anger a\\ the 
fellow’s remarks ; but, perceiving that any ‘dis- 
play of wrath would be alike useless and ridicul- 
ous, he bit his lip and held his peace. 

“ So, you observe, ’’.continued the hangman, 
“ that 1 ’m rather a far-seeing covey, after my 
own fashion : and to return to what I was say- 
ing, I’m now in hope that, if so be Mr. Dysart 
Hiould be tucked up next Monday-week, I may 
have the opportunity of getting a free pardon, 
and going home all comfortable again to my 
crib in Elect Lane, where I shall be happy to 
shave your Royal Highness any day for 
nothing.” 

“ And such is your hope,” said the Prince, in j 
amusing tone; “and you expect ic will be 
gratified on Monday-week. Now, can you keep 
a secret ?— And do you want to earn a couple 
of. hundred guineas ?" 

“ Yes, to both questions,” replied the hang- 
man, joyfully. 

“ Ernestina, ’ said the Prince, “ retire into 
that room, and close the door. I would rather 
speak to this man alone. It must only be pain- 
ful to your feelings,” he added, in a whisper, as 
he conducted the lady into the luxuriously- 
furnished apartment, which has already been 
described as forming the first of the suite. 

Ernestina accordingly remained in this room 
while the Prince concluded his discourse with 
Daniel Coffin. What farther passed between 
them we need not now relate ; suffice it to say 
that, having been closeted alone with the hang- 
man for upwards of ten minutes, his Roj’al 
Highness returned to the lady in the apartment 
to which he had conducted her. 

“ Well, my angel, it is all right,” lie said, in 
a low mysterious tone, as he closed the door 
behind him. “ The fellow has entered into my 
views— and I am glad that the thought struck 
me.” 

“ But where is he?— have you released him 
from the chair ?— is he gone?” demanded 
Ernestina, trembling with the excitement into 
which the prolonged train of incidents had 
thrown her. 

“ The rascal could not very well leave the 
house in broad daylight,” said the Prince, — 

“ to be stopped by your servants as a prowling 
robber, or to be snapped up by some constable 
or informer in the streets. No, he must remain 
here until dusk. I have liberated him from the 
chair, and he is busy devouring a quantity of 
biscuits, with which his pocket is crammed. 
But you look pale— ill ” 

“ I shall be better presently, my dearest 
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; George," answered Ernestina, with a fond look. 

“ But let us leave these apartments, and return 
I to the drawing-room. We have already been 
j too long away — and if any of the servants 
i should have entered during our absence, what 
| must they have thought ?” 

' “ That I know how to appreciate the beauties 
of an angel !” replied the Prince, caressing her. 
“ We will return to the drawing-room, since 
you desire it ; but we must retrace our way 
"through your uncle's chambers ” 

“ By what means did that dreadful man ob- 
tain access to these rooms, I wonder ?” said Er- 
nestina, the thought now striking her for the 
first time. 

“ By aid of a skeleton-key, he tells me,” an- 
swered the Prince ; “ and I have no doubt his 
intention was to rob the house. Eut we will 
not trouble ourselves any more about him : he 
will be useful to us, and that is sufficient. 
Gome, let us retrace our way to the drawing- 
room.” 

The Prince accordingly led Ernestina back 
into the adjoining apartment, where the hang- 
man was now walking to and fro to stretch his 
limbs, which were horribly cramped by his long 
prisonage in the treacherous chair. Opening 
the secret door, by pressing his hand on one of 
the roses that formed the pattern of the paper, 
his Royal Highness and Ernestina once more 
gained the dressing-room. The secret door was 
carefully closed again ; and from the dressing- 
| room they passed into the bed-chamber. 

But, to tell the truth, they paused there 
awhile ; and nearly another half-hour elapsed 
ere they returned into the crimson drawing- 
room. Then the lady’s cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes swam in a softly sensuous lan- 
gour — while the countenance of the Prince was 
radiant with satisfaction and triumph. .Vlas ! 
Venetia was still forgotten by the royal volup- 
tuary ! 

“ Farewell for the present, my charmer,” he 
said, straining Ernestina to his, breast. , “ We 
shall soon meet again — the sooner the better 1 ” 
That depends entirely on j'ourself, my dear 
George,” whispered the lady, in her soft musi- 
cal tones, and with a look that was in itself a 
.whole world of blandishments. 

The Prince now took his departure — and Er- 
nestina, having . ordered the carriage, ascended 
to her own chamber to dress for going out. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

XF.WGATE. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon, as a 
beautiful girl, seventeen years of age, and neat- 
13’, though plainly dressed, reached the visitors’ 
gate at Newgate. Her countenante was pale 
as marble — her eyes were somewhat red with 
weeping — and the nervous quivering of her 


lips showed how strong and painful were 
the efforts which she made to crush 
and stifle the grief that was swelling so ago- 
nisingly in her bosom. Her slight form was 
modelled to the most graceful symmetry: in- 
nocence shed its soft halo even upon her pro- 
foundly mournful looks ; — her retiring, timid, 
and bashful manner unmistakabl}’ denoted the 
purit}' of her mind. 

Ascending the steps leading to the gate, or 
half-door, surmounted with its bristling, fringe 
of iron spikes, her looks plunged affrightedly 
and recoilingly into the dark gloom}’ vestibule 
within : and tlie next moment a turnkey looked 
over the well-guarded barrier. 

“What is it, young o’oman ?” he said, in a short 
surly tone — for he was discussing his dinner and 
a pot of porter at the moment of her arrival. 

“I believe— I am afraid,” she answered 
tremulously and timidly, “that a young gentle- 
man named'Theodore Varian has been brought 
hither this forenoon ” 

“ We’ve no young gentlemen here, Miss,” said 
the turnkey, gruftly. “ A young man has been 
brought in this mornin’, committed by the Lord 
Mayor for trial ” 

“May I see him ?” asked the girl, the sylla- 
bles which formed the request seeming as if they 
issued from a breaking heart. “ lie is my 
brother — and she burst into tears. 

“ Well, I’m sorry to beubleeged to refuse you, 
ni} r dear,” said the turnkey, somewhat softened : 
“ but it’s after the ’ours for wisitors, and its 
agin the rules to let anybody enter how. I’m 
wery sorry, I sa} r — but you must com'e to-mor- 
row rnhrnin’ at eleven o’clock.” 

“ Oh ! can you not let me see ni}’ poor bro- 
ther — if only for a moment ?” asked Ariadne 
Varian, in a voice that was convulsed with 
bitter, bitter anguish. 

“It can't be done, Miss,” said the turnkey: 
“ but you can ax the guv’ner. Go on a little 
further, and ascend them steps which leads to 
the door of his house.” 

Then, having waved a huge key in the direc- 
tion to which he had alluded, the man disap- 
peared from the gate — and poor Ariadne, hastil} r 
wiping her e} r es, passed along the front of the 
frowning prison until she reached the door of 
governor’s dwelling. The knock which she gave 
was low and timid— for there was in her soul 
a sense of such deep, deep humiliation, that it 
seemed to her as if her prayer would onl}- be 
granted by a displa}- of abject servility on her 
part, and that even too loud a knock would en- 
sure a refusal. Alas ! this poor young girl was 
already doomed, at so tender an age, to expe- 
rience the degradation which even innocence 
feels when visiting the abode.of the criminal ! 

A woman-servant answered the door — and the 
instant Ariadne began to make known her 
business,- the governor himself issued forth from 
an office close by. 

“ I’m sorry I can’t help you, young woman,” 
he said : “ but it is altogether against the rules 
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to- admit a visitor after the proper hours. It is 
more than I . dare do. You must come 'to- 
morrow morning. But what case is it ?” _ 

“ I am the sister of Theodore Varian, sir,” re- 
plied Ariadne, again bursting into tears, and 
leaning against the entrance for support. 

“ Ah ! I recollect,” cried the governor. “ ( lom- 
mitted just now from the Mansion 3 louse— eh ? 
Embazzlement and fraud— my friend Emmer- 
sou the prosecutor ? Ah ! young woman, it is a 
bad case : your brother should have known 
better. There, now— don’t cry like. this— people 
will think— I am ill-using you, perhaps. Come 
to-morrow at eleven.” 

With these words the governor closed the 
door of his house— and Ariadne turned slowly, 
away from the prison, weeping as if her heart 
would break. 

A few minutes afterwards a carriage dashed 
up to the governor s dwelling ; and a livery 
servant, leaping down from behind, gave a long 
thundering knock which raised every echo in 
the Old Bailey. The front-door was thrown 
open — the governor himself rushed down the 
steps — and, assisting Lady Ernestina Dysart 
to alight, he conducted her with the pro- 
foundest manifestations of respect into his own 
drawing-room. 

“I wish to see my unhappy husband,” said 
the lady, assuming an'air of intense ailliction. 

“ Well, your lanysliip, it is a leetlo after the 
■ usual hours,” observed the governor, with his 
blandest, tone and utmost suavity of manner: 
“ but of course I could not for a moment think 
of enforcing the gaol-regulations in respect to 
your ladyship. Will your ladyship see Mr. 
Dysart in this apartment 

“ No, sir, I thank you," responded Ernestina. 
“ It is in the gloom and dreariness of his own 
cell that he requires consolation— and thither 
1 shall trouble you to conduct me. But I may 
as well inform you,” she added, with a mysteri- 
ous look, “ that 1 cherish every hope of obtain- 
ing a reprieve and a pardon for my unfortunate 
husband.” 

“]' am delighted to hear it, my lady,” exclaim- 
ed the governor. “It is indeed an affair de- 
manding the exercise of the royal prerogative 
of mercy,” added this gentleman who a few 
minutes before had pronounced Varian ’s case to 
be so very black. “Is there anything f. can 
do -to cheer Mr. Dysart’s spirits — anything 
your ladyship can suggest ?” 

“I thank you most sincerely,” answered 
Ernestina, with a smile so gracious and con- 
descending that it quite ravished the governor, 
who was one of those persons that consider the 
favour of aristocracy to be an inestimable bene- 
fit. and who would sooner lose their ears or 
their eves than incur the displeasure of this 
said aristocracy. “ Yes — I think you can do 
something to cheer poor Dysart, ' continued 
the lady : “ and I shall not forget to mention 
your kindness in terms of gratitude to my 
uncle the Marquis of Leveson.” > •' 


“ What can I do to oblige your ladyship V I 
asked the governor, now lifted up to the 
seventh heaven of delight. 

' “ You may cheer my poor husband’s spirits 
from time to time by assuring him that he is 
certain of a reprive and eventual pardon,” con- 
tinued Lady Ernestina Dysart; “He will be 
more tranquillised and more confident by re- 
ceiving such assurances from your lips, because 
he may fancy that when coming from mfi they 
are rather the expression of what I hope and 
desire than what I am certain of.. Do you 
comprehend me ?” 

“'Perfectly, my lady," replied the obsequious 
governor. “I will seek every opportunity to 
visit Mr. Dysart for a few moments, and will 
hint my conviction that he has nothing to ap- 
prehend, but'everything to hope." 

“ You may do this with the greatest confi- 
dence, I can assure you,” said Ernestina, in- 
wardly rejoicing at the ease with which the 
man s~ sycophancy made him her tool in the 
matter : then, apparently in quite a casual way, 
she observed, “ 1 can only say, my dear sir, 
that Lord Leveson will always be most happy 
to see you in Albemarle Street, and that hence- 
forth no guest will be received at his table with 
a more cordial welcome than yourself.” 

TJie'governor was now so enchanted that he 
knew not whether he was standing upon his 
head or his heels ; and lie literally confounded 
himself in bowings and scrapings. Ernestina 
rose from the chair which she had taken on 
entering the room ; and the obsequious gover- 
nor forthwith conducted her to the cell in 
which her husband was confined. He then 
withdrew — and Ernestina remained alone in 
the company of Paul Dysart. 

“ What intelligence have you for me ?” he 
demanded with breathless impatience. 

“ Good,” she replied : then taking from about 
her person a document which her husband in- 
stantaneously recognised, she pointed to some 
writing on the margin, saying “ Bead this! " 

.1 Jysarb’s looks at once settled with all the 
avidity of suspense upon the writing thus indi- 
cated ; and when he beheld that solemn recog- 
nition of the pledge contained in the document', 
with the Prince’s signature allixed thereto, he 
exclaimed in a joyous tone, “ Thank heaven ! 

I am saved !” 

“Yes — you have now nothing to dread, 
Paul,” said Ernestina, appearing to participate, 
in his enthusiastic delight. “ The Prince was 
with me for an hour this morning — and he did 
not hesitate to pen of his own accord that 
annotation on the margin of the paper. But 
he nevertheless feels that the matter is a deli- 
cate one, and must be managed with tact and 
judgment, so as to prevent the public mind 
. from being outraged by a leniency which is not 
I warranted by the circumstances. These are the 
Prince’s own words : and he has- -accordingly 
! hit upon a plan ” 


I 
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“And that plan?” exclaimed Dysart, im- 
patient!}'. ' . 

“ I will explain it to you,” said Ernestina,- 
v.'ith a winning air of apparent sincerity, all 
the more deeply simulated in proportion to the 
ticklish nature of the- ground upon which she 
was touching. “The Prince’s idea is that 
things must be left to take their usual course 

until* the very last moment ” 

“Ah! I understand you,” interrupted Dy- 
sart, becoming ghastly pale. “He means to 
treat me like one of those common malefactors 
who are made to ascend even .the. %’ery plat- 
form of the scaffold before the reprieve is 
produced !” 

“ Do not be impatient— and do not give way 
to passionate feelings,” said Ernestina, as she 
again secured the document about her person. 
“"The Prince lias desired me to submit two 
[alternatives to your .consideration. The first is 
that you receive a respite at once, aucLtliis to 
be followed by a commutation of the sentence 
to three years’ imprisonment in Newgate : the 
other is that you receive the respite on the 
scaffold, and this to be followed by a free par- 
don within a day or two. In either case appear- 
ances will be saved, and the public will have 
no room to suspect that any private influences 
or intrigues of an extraordinary nature have 
been brought to hear upon the mind of the 
Prince Regent.’ 1 

“ Yes— 1 see the difficulty in which he is 
placed,’ said Pysart : “and I was not alto- 
gether unprepared for something of this 
sort. Well, the alternatives do not require 
a moment’s reflection : I accept the latter, 
as being the shortest though the most 
painful ordeal. As for remaining cooped up 
in this infernal prison 'for three years, I’d 
sooner he hanged straight off at once. And, 
after all there’s no great harm- in mounting the 
steps of a gibbet when one knows that the she- 
riff has got the reprieve in his pocket.” 

“This is the course I should have recommend- 
| ed, had you asked my advice,” said Ernestina : 
“ because in ten days all will be over, and you 
will be free again.” 

“And then we will return to the Continent, 
or go anywhere you like,” observed Dysart, an- 
xious to show a conciliatory spirit toward bis 
wife, for be more than suspected that the Prince 
had exacted from her certain favours as the re- 
ward of the acknowledgment written on the 
margin of the document. “ What do you say, 
Ernestina ?” 

“ Oh ! by all means let us repair to France, 
at least for a time !” she exclaimed, appearing 
to catch with avidity at the proposal. “ You 
have plenty of ready money in your possession 
—ancl I shall manage to get a thousand or two 
from my uncle.” . 

•- “ So much the better. By the bye, what did 
the Prince say when lie found that the heroine 
of his midnight adventure and Lady Ernestina 
Dysart were one and the same person ?” 


“ If I told you that he was very sorry to meet 
me again, I should deceive you, Paul,” she re- 
sponded, with an arch look. “ Personally, I . 
hate and detest him — but I was prepared to 
make any sacrifice for your sake. However, do 
not let us talk upon that subject. You must 
now keep up your spirits as well as you can 

“ Ob ! I shall be happy enough, my dear,” ex- 
claimed her husband. “ Are you to see the 
Prince again, shortly ?” 

“ Yes— in a day or two,” she replied. “He 
made me promise ” 

“That’s right 1” observed Dysart. “Stick 
close to him. Not that he can possibly fly from 
his word ” 

“ He would not have ratified the document if 
such had been his intention,” Ernestina hasten- 
ed to answer. “ But 1 can tell you something 
niore, Paul ” 

“ What is it 1” he demanded eagerly. 

“ The -Prince has promised that a private in- 
timation shall be sent to the governor to the 
effect that the extreme sentence of the law is 
not to he carried out in 'your case : and his 
object in doing this is that the governor him- 
self may give you a secret assurance of your 
eventual safety.” 

“ Ah ! now the last remaining scintillation of 
uneasiness has become extinguished in my 
mind !” exclaimed Dysart, rubbing his hands 
joyously. “Upon my word, my dear'Ernestina,* 
3 'ou have managed ail this admirably — and. my 
future conduct shall show my gratitude towards 
you.” 

. The lady embraced her husband, and then 
took her departure. Returning to the gover- 
nor's room, she again thanked this functionary 
for his courtesy and kindness ; " and entering 
the carriage, drove home to Albemarle Street, 
rejoicing at the success of her interview with 
Dysart and the security of mind into which 
she had so completely but so artfully lulled 
him. 

In the course of the afternoon the governor 
visited the prisoner’s cell ; and having inquir- 
ed .with all possible respect and courtesy after 
his health, he said, “ I think, Mr. Dysart, 
that I shall nob exceed the bounds of duty 
by dropping a hint that may serve to tran- 
quillise your mind . " 

“You are very good, my dear sir,” ex- 
claimed the prisoner. “ And tin’s hint ” 

“ Is to the effect that you need not appre- 
hend a rerj/ severe carrying out of the law,” 
responded the governor, with a knowing look. 
“ The fact is, sir, I. am a little in the confi- 
dence of certain persons high ill authority-- ” 

“Ah! I understand,” said Dysart-, seeing 
in this mysterious hint on the governor’s part, 
the realization of the announcement made to 
liim by his wife. “It has been whispered to 
you that a reprieve and pardon may be con- 
fidently relied upon !” 
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“Hush!” observed the governor, placing' 
his finger to his lip in a meaning manner. 

“ Say no more !” exclaimed Dysart, joyfully. 
“ I understand you, sir." 

“But not a word to the turnkeys— not a 
word even to your friends, ” said the governor; 
“ for this is of the nature of a State secret, 
Mr. Dysart — and if I have ventured to drop 
a hint, it is because I do not like to see you 
linger in suspense. ” 

Thus speaking, the governor withdrew — and 
Mr. Paul Dysart sate down to his dinner as 
pleasantly and as comfortably as if his pardon 
had already been proclaimed to the world. 

Meantime Lady Ernestina had returned 
home to Albemarle Street : and .•>■/ \e also en- 
joyed her dinner that day with as much zest 
as her husband experienced in Newgate. At 
about nine o’clock in the evening Mr. Law- 
rence Sampson was announced ; and the lad}' 
received him with her wonted affability. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Sampson," she said, with 
a gracious stoop from the pedestal of her 
aristocratic hauteur, — “ and take a glass of 
wine. I have seen my poor husband to-day, 
and broke to his ears the matter which you 
mentioned to me last evening. 1 assured him 
that' if he had really indulged in any love- 
affair or amorous intrigue unknown to me, I 
would freely and cordially forgive him ; and 
I- besought him to tell me the truth for the 
sake of Mr. Malvern, who was inconsolable on 
account of his father’s still unexplained and 
unaccountable disappearance. But Mr. Dysart 
assured me that he had no reason to suspect 
any female of treachery towards him. I then 
showed him the anonymous letter which had 
given the information leading to his arrest — 
but he did not recognise the handwriting. 
Ilis manner corroborated his words. I have 
therefore done all I could for you in the affair, 
Mr. Sampson — and in one sense I. am sorry 
that the result is not more favourable to Mr. 
Malvern’s hopes of discovei’ing a clue to his 
father’s fate ; while, on the other hand, I 
rejoice that my husband has proved guiltless 
of my unworthy treatment calculated to evoke 
a female’s vengeance.” 

“I thank your ladyship for the trouble you 
have taken in the matter,” said the officer. 
“ Would you have the kindness to give me 
back the anonymous letter ? It may serve on 
some future occasion ” 

“ I have locked it up in my writing-desk, Mr. 
Sampson,” observed the lady, with the most 
perfect .self-possession, although, as the reader 
will recollect, she had consigned the document 
to the flames : “ but the desk is up-stairs in the 
drawing-room, and I will fetch you the note,” 
she added, rising from her seat. 

“I could not think of giving your ladyship 
so much trouble," exclaimed Sampson. “ Per- 
haps you will have the goodness to remit the 
letter to me by post at your ladyship’s con- 
venience ?” 


'“Most assuredly, Mr. Sampson,” said Ernes- 
tina : then, so soon as Larry had taken his 
leave, she murmured to herself, “Ah 1 even 
the cunning Bow Street officer is made a dupe 
by me 1" 

Lounging in an arm-chair drawn near the 
fire in tlie dining-room, Ernestina sate medi- 
tating upon her various schemes and plots until 
past eleven o’clock : then, so soon as the domes- 
tics had retired for the night, she proceeded to 
assist Mr. Daniel Coffin in taking his departure 
from the mansion. Entering her uncle’s- dress- 
ing-room, she opened the door by means of the 
secret spring ; and the Hangman instantaneous- 
ly came forth from the apartment which -was 
furnished with the luxurious sofas, he having 
experienced no inclination to entrust himself 
again to either of the arm-chairs in the central 
room of the suite. 

Guided by Ernestina, Coffin descended the 
stairs on tip-toe — and when they reached the 
hall, he said in a low tone and with a cunning 
leer, “Ah ! my lady, your friend the Prince is a 
precious rum customer. He’s down to a dodge 
or two, he is !” 

“ But he pays well those who serve him,” 
replied Ernestina, with a look of deep meaning : 
“ and he is remorseless in his vengeance against 
those who deceive him.” 

“ I shall be one of them that he pays well, 
ma’am,” answered Coffin. 

He then stole out of the house ; — and Ernes- 
tina, infinitely relieved by the departure of a 
man whose looks always produced upon her 
the impression of a hideous reptile’s gaze, 
tripped up-stairs to her own chamber. 

But as she passed (he door of her uncle's 
room, she was seized with a sudden inclination 
to return into the mysterious suite of apart- 
ments and explore them fully. The deep 
silence that prevailed through the mansion, 
struck however ominously to her soul : and, 
continuing her way to her own room, she decid- 
ed upon postponing the gratification of her 
curiosity until another occasion. 


CHAPTER LXIV. i 

i 

A CHAPTER TO ‘WHICH WE CAN GIVE NO TITLE, i 

It was nine o’clock on the Monday evening 
which Venctia had named for her appointment 
with the Prince Regent ; and his Royal High- 
ness sate alone in a small but sumptuously- 
furnished room at Carlton House. A side-door 
communicated with a bed-chamber, which was 
fitted up with even -a surpassing luxury: but 
that door was closed for the present. 

The Prince reclined upon a sofa in the first- 
mentioned apartment ; and he was giving, free 
rein to all the voluptuous thoughts which the 
image of Venctia could not fail to conjure up 
in his easily excitable imagination. Within 
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re -.ch of his hand stood a table spiead with 
vine 3 of man}' exquisite descriptions and 
P choice dessert: a. cheerful hre blazed 
in the grate;- the heavy hangings were 
1 drawn over the windows — and the atmos- 
inherc was warm and perfumed. A. lustre 
suspended to the ceiling diffused a rich and 
mellow light through the room ; and the gene- 
ral aspectof luxurious comfort was enhanced 
by the velvet drapery which covered.the doors 
— as if not even the faintest thrill of a wintry 
air should be allowed to penetrate thither ! _ 

We said that the Prince was yielding him- 
self up to the pleasures of imagination, as a 
meet and provocative prelude to the more real 
joys that were to come. For he had no doubt 
as to Yenetia’s keeping her appointment, inas- 
much as she had written him a note in the 
morning reiterating in her .own beautiful calli- 
graphy the hurried promise she had made on 
the evening of the banquet at Colonel Malpass 

house. .. 

As he thus reclined upon the sofa, conuclent 
in the sincerity of his expected charmer, the 
Prince insensibly found himself entering into 
a comparison between her beauty and that of 
every other lovely female who had submitted 
to his embraces. Their number was legion, it 
was true : but still in a rapid survey did lie 
glance at them all— not forgetting Octavia 
Clarendon. Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lady Letitia 
Lade. Mrs. Brace the milliner, the Countess 
of Jersey, and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire,: — and he came at length to the con- 
clusion that none was to be compared with 
Venetia! Nor in this mental review of his 
almost countless conquests amongst beauties 
of all grades and ranks — from the Duchess 
to the milliner, from the Countess to the 
ballet-dancer, and from the haughtiest dame to 
the humblest servant-girl, — nor in this category, 
we sav, did he forget to include Miss Bathurst, 
Agatha Owen, and Lady Ernestina Dysart. lie 
remembered that the first-named had once 
been eminently beautiful: his mind still re- 
tained pleasurable impressions of his amour 
with Agatha :— but chiefly did his fancy gloat 
over the superb .and voluptuous charms of the 
impassioned Ernestina. Between this lady, 
then, and Yenetia did lie hover in a few mo- 
ments’ uncertainty ; Jiis memory comparing 
their respective charms — the eyes, hair, com- 
plexion, and bust of , Ernestina, with the 
eyes, hair, complexion, and bust- of Yenetia : 
but at- length, as above stated, he gave his 
decision in favour of the latter. Yes — for about 
Yenetia there was all the first freshness of 
youth — the bloom upon the peach that . has 
scarcely come in- contact with the rude hand of 
man 1 

. And now, as the image of the beauteous crea- 
ture had become paramount in his mind, to the 
exclusion of all the rest, he felt -his impatience 
for her arrival augmenting every instant. He 
looked at his watch : it was ten minutes past 


nine — was she not coming ? Yes : for scarcely 
had he asked liimse.lf the question, when the 
door opened from the landing without— the 
velvet drapery was pushed aside — and Aenetia 
was ushered into his presence. The curtain 
fell again— the domestic who had escorted her 
thither, closed the door behind her — and the 
Prince Regent sprang forward to clasp her in 
his arms. 

A'enelia had made her appearance closely 
veiled and enveloped in an ample cloak, so as to 
avoid being recognised by the Prince’s servants: 
but she now hastily throw off her bonnet and 
veil — dropped her cloak— and fell in all the 
grandeur of her beauty into the outstretched 
arms of her royal lover. 

“Oh! how magnificent you look!” mur- 
mured the enraptured Prince, as he conducted 
her to a seat after fondly and fervidly embra- 
cing her : then, placing himself by her side, 
he contemplated her with the earnest looks 
of a devouring sensuousness. 

As the light shone upon the beauteous 
creature, enhancing the brilliancy of her 
charms into positive, radiance, she seemed a 
being of celestial mould and nature. Her 
very presence was dazzling and overpowering : 
for every feature and contour appeared to 
possess its own light, — the lustre of the eyes, 
the alabaster of the forehead, the vivid redness 
of the lips, the snowy whiteness of the. neck and 
bosom, and the auburn glory of the hair ! . 

She was dressed in a crimson velvet robe, 
with a low boddice fitting tight to her shape — 
and her arms were naked. The gentle agitation 
which she experienced had deepened the rich 
bloom upon her cheeks ; and altogether she 
looked so transcendently lovely that the Prince 
felt as if he could surrender not only his pre- 
sent rank but also the hope of some day -wear- 
ing the British crown, rather than resign the 
certainty of possessing her this night ! 

“ Dearest — ever dear Venetia,” he said, pas- 
sing one arm round her neck, and drawing her 
gently towards him, “ is it indeed possible that" 
the happy moment has arrived for me to enjoy 
your love ? — or am I plunged in a delicious 
dream which is to know the waking of disap- 
pointment ?” 

“ Faithful to my promise, I am here,” mur- 
mured Yenetia, in the melting tones of her 
sweet limpid voice. “ Do you, remember all 
the conditions of our compact ?" 

“You shall recapitulate them, my, angel,” 
replied the Prince : “ and there is nothing you 
can demand to which I shall hesitate to assent.” 

“First and. foremost,” said A r enetia, “it was 
agreed that I should marry in order to save my 
reputation — and I have done so.” 

“Ah ! happy. Horace Sackville !” exclaimed 
the Prince. “But. tell me, dearest— was he 
already engaged to you on’ that day when we 
agreed that you'should marry ?” 

“ Assuredly not,” answered A' enetia. “ But I 
was aware that he formed one of the party of 
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six who had leagued, or rather wagered in the 
love-campaign — I likewise knew that he had 
seen me often and was inspired with an affection 
for me — and .! consequently felt certain that he 
would accept my hand in marriage.” 

“ But does he know— is he aware ” 

“ That I am come hither this evening ? Yes : 
before we were married J explained to him that 
she whom he took as his wife was pledged to 
become the mistress of the Prince.” 

“ Truly, he must be infatuated with you, my 
Vcnetiai But this is not wonderful — thou art 
flic loveliest woman that ever trod upon the 
earth 1” 

“ 0 Jlatterer !” cried Vonctin, with playful 
remonstrance. “ But J. have before told you how 
readily and fluently these compliments glide 
from your tongue.” ' 

“By heaven ! they are truths when applied 
to thee !’’ exclaimed the Prince, first devouring 
her with his regards and then covering her 
face, shoulders, and liosom with frenetic kisses. 
“ But you were recapitulating the terms of our 
compact? Co on — and let us finish all details 
savouring of business, that we may devote 
ourselves wholly and solely to the enjoyments 
of love." 

“ It was agreed," continued Venetia, “ that 
you were to find some ofiice for my husband 
about your roy-al person, so that we might have 
a suite of apartments allotted to us at Carlton 
House." 

“To-morrow Jloraco Snokville shall receive 
the appointment of J <ord Steward of my house- 
hold,” said the Prince. “The .post has been 
vacant for these last ten days — and I cannot 
more worthily fill it up than by the nomination 
of my charming Vcnetia’s husband. " 

“And the name which I bear was also to be 
glided with a peerage," murmured Venetia, now 
displaying all her most winning seductiveness. 

“That condition shall likewise be kept, angel 
that thou art !” cried the llegenl, straining her 
in his arms. “ Hast thou aught more to de- 
mand ?” 

“IXolhiiig,” responded Venetia, her counten- 
ance radiant with joy and triumph. 

“ -And thou art mine ?’’ said the Prince : “ tell 
me that thou art mine I” 

“Yes— I am thine,” she murmured, her voice 
suddenly sinking to a dying tone, as her head 
drooped upon his shoulder and she fell upon his 
breast. 


It was still dark, at an early hour in the 
morning, when Venetia stole forth from the 
private door of Carlton Palace. She was en- 
veloped in her ample cloak and the thick veil 
was drawn completely over her countenance, so 
that not even the most .prying eye could dis- 
cover the brilliant heroine of our tale through 
that deep disguise. J 


Hurrying to the nearest hackney coach stand, 
she entered a vehicle and ordered the driver to 
proceed towards Kuightsbi’idge. . "When within 
a short distance of -Acacia < foliage, slie stopped 
the coach and descended, performing the 
rest of the way on foot. Immediately upon 
reaching her home and tapping gently with her 
hand at llie front-door, it was opened by 
Horace : and passing in, she stole noiselessly up- 
stairs, followed by her husband. A 

The moment they were together in their 
chamber, and Venetia had thrown aside 
her bonnet and cloak, slie flung a rapid 
and anxious glance upon her husband, by 
the light of the candle which wag burning 
upon the toilette-table. She saw that his 
countenance was very pale, hut that he 
endeavoured to subdue the emotion which he 
felt: and throwing herself into his arms, she 
gave vent to a violent fit of weeping. 

“ Bor heaven’s sake, tranquilise yourself, my 
dearest Venetia,” murmured Horace, in a sooth- 
ing tone as he strained her to his breast. 
“ These sobs will be overheard — the domestics 
will soon he about in the house, and they will 
catch the sounds of your grief.” 

“ But do you not now hate — loathe— and des- 
pise me ?” asked Venetia, suddenly wiping her 
eyes and gazing anxiously up into his counten- 
ance. 

“ Do you not hate— loathe— and despise me 
for having permitted this ?” he inquired, with 
some degree of bitterness in his tone. “ But 
let us not enter again, and again, and again 
upon the discussion of a subject on which we 
have already talked so seriously and so often — 
and which indeed,” he added, “ has now pro- 
ceeded too far to admit of recall !" 

“ Yes — but has it left no regret behind, 
Horace ? ’ asked Venetia. 

“In one sense, certainly 1” he exclaimed. 
“ But the necessity which had ruled us, war, 
almost as incxfuablc as destiny itself. Indeed, 
if ires our destiny— and therefore regret is use- 
less. Bather let us look to the brightest 
side—” 

“Oh 1 yes— if you really have the heart to do 
so !” exclaimed Venetia, joyfully. “AYell, our 
ambition will bo gratified — our hopes will be 
realized— and this day’s U'lc.etle will elevate you 
to rank and to honour.” 

“ You are to be a Peeress, then, Venetia 
said Horace, caressing her fondly. i 

“ Yes— because you are to become a Peer,' 1 j 
she replied. - 

'* -And are we to remove to Carlton House ?” 

“ Immediately'. The post of Lord Steward is 
your’s.” ! 

“ Oh ! now you will shine as the most brilliant 
star in the courtly sphere, my charming A r ene- 
tia I ’ 

“ And you will have an opportunity of shining 
also, my handsome Horace !” 

“ These ai’e indeed dazzling ;i lid brilliant 
Prospects,” exclaimed the young mail ; " and I 
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suppose it is mortal destiny that no ambitiof ’ 
can be accomplished without the sacrifice o ; ' : 
some of our best feelings.” 

“ But if we do not lose our love for each 
other, Horace,” said Yenetia, “ may we not be 
happy — even though our happiness be purchased 
by my dishonour ?” 

“ Y e will make ourselves happy" observed the 
husband, emphatically : but still he sighed as 
he spoke these words, and the forcefulness of 
his accentuation was only assumed suddenly to 
drown that sigh. 


Yenetia sighed also— for she was not so far 
tainted with depravity, especially after this 
lier.AVsf fault, as to be otherwise than keenly 
sensible of the fact that it was now a polluted 
woman whom her husband was clasping in his 
arms. They retired to rest — for it was still too 
early to go down stairs : and Yenetia was glad 
when the candle was extinguished and she could 
conceal her countenance from the eyes of Horace 
— for it was suffused with burning blushes. 

But they slept — and at a late hour they rose : 
and now the first feedings of embarrassment, 
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confusion, and even grief had subsided. They 
began to look their shame more boldly in the 
face — and the result was that they could soon 
look at each other also without blushing. The 
forbidden fruit was plucked and eaten — they 
had quitted the paradise 'of nuptial purity — 
they now knew all their moral nakedness, and 
speedily ceased to be ashamed, ft appeared as 
if by a mutual but tacit resolve they had sud- 
denly determined to avoid the topic altogether: 
and they now looked forward to the happiness 
that was to be derived from brilliancy of posi- 
tion, rather than from the sweet and un- 
impaired domesticity of the married state. 

Mrs. Arbnthnot and Penelope were staying 
with Miss Bathurst in Stratton Street: and 
thus the newly-married pair had no one to ob- 
serve the changing condition of their minds. 
The servants were of course ignorant that Ye- 
netia had passed the greater portion of the 
night away from home : and thus her honour 
was likewise safe. 

In the course of the day to official documents 
were delivered at Acacia t.'ottage. One con- 
tained the patent elevating Mr. Horace Hack- 
villc to the rank of a Baron of the realm, by the 
style and title of Lord •Sackville : the second 
appointed him to the post of Lord Steward in 
the household of his Loyal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 

The entire fashionable world was struck with 
astonishment at these announcements, when 
they appeared in (he <nt:rt(r : and there was no 
difficulty in attributing them to the fact (bat 
the newlv-created noblemen possessed as his 
wife the most beautiful woman in I’.nglaiid. 
But scandal dared not raise its voice loo loud- 
much less openly point a scornful finger at 
Lord and Lady •Sackville, — inasmuch as the 
matrimonial gloss was shed upon whatever 
amount of frailty there might be in the matter. 
The consequence was that for several days 
running Acacia Cottage was crowded with visi- 
tors who called to congratulate the noble pair, 
and the Kniglitsbridge road was thronged with 
the carriages of what is called the <•//><• of t he 
aristocracy hastening thither to pay their court 
to the new Lord .Steward and the Prince's new 
mistress. 

At the end of the week Horace and Venelia 
removed to the apartments which had been 
provided for them in Carlton House,— the 
faithful Jessica, I’lumpstead, and the serious- 
looking footman still remaining in their service. 


CILUTEJU LX V. 


TIIU UllllJET. 

Between nine and ten o’clock on Sunday eve- 
ning several groups of persons began to collect 
in the Old Bailey, but chiefly in the wide open 
space opposite Newgate. During the past week 


the Recorder had made his report to the Prince 
Regent relative to the state of the prison ; and 
in that report one individual was named as be- 
ing under sentence of death. In the case of 
this person it appeared as if the law was to be 
allowed to take its course : for a warrant had 
been issued for liis execution — and hence the 
assembling of the groups of idlers on the eve of 
the fatal Monday ! 

The person thus alluded to was Paul Dysarl. 

Chill and misty was this Sunday evening — 
dark, sombre, and awe-inspiring was the aspect 
of Newgate through the deepening gloom. 
Shivering, ragged, ‘ half-starved wretches 
gathered near the debtor’s door, whispering, as 
they pointed to it, “ That’s the place the man 
who’s to be bung will come out of to-morrow 
morning !” Others posted themselves on the 
very spot close by where the scaffold would be 
placed, saying in subdued voices, “ It is just 
here that the drop will fall beneath his feet I” 
Farther on, other groups were collected near 
the entrance of (lie press-yard, observing 
amongst themselves, “The gibbet will be 
wheeled out of this place 1” In fact, there 
was not a scene, a spot, nor a detail .con- 
nected with the awful tragedy of a public 
execution, that escaped comment or expla- 
nation on the part of the idlers who were 
already gathering to the theatre of the forth- 
coming spectacle. 

Soon after ten o’clock on this same Sunday 
evening a private carriage drove up to the 
»‘'"fO'>'c/7'V-//i f</ on Snow jiill ; and six gentle- 
men alighted. “ Yon can come for us to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock,” said one of the party, 
addressing himself to the livery-servant in 
attendance upon the carriage. 

“ Yes my lord,” was the reply. 

“ A hat makes you say nine, f'uiv.on P 
demanded another of the party, “ It will be all 
over at Jive minutes past eight.” 

“ But we shall stop to see the body cut down 
after hanging an hour— eh /” exclaimed the 
lOai-l. 

** Ah ! that's different, 1 ’ observed the other. 
“ 1 forgot this portion of the ceremony, 11 lie add- 
ed coolly as he whiffed his cigar. “ To he sure ! 
we won’t miss any act in the Newgate drama.” 

His companions laughed : and as the car- 
riage drove away, they all entered the coll'ec- 
ypom of the / / (7///, cracking jokes and 

indulging in a variety of witty sayings and re- 
partees as they traversed the inn-yard. - 

The party consisted of the Earl of Cur/.on, 
who is already well-known to our readers, — the 
Honourable Ueorgc Maenamara and Lieutenant 
Apsley, both of whom have been previously 
mentioned, — Lord Blanlagcnct Tithlide,ayoung 
nobleman who had just come of age and just 
got into the .House of Commons for a pocket- 
borough in the gift of his father, the Duke .of 
Addlebranes, — the Marquis of Brandyford, a 
peer of the realm, and who infinitely preferred 
I the excitement of wrenching off knockers to 
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taking part in the prosy debates of the Upper 
JTou^e, — and Count d'Orsiyvillo a foreign ad- 
j venturer who had worked his way into the very 
s best society, so that he set. the fashion for ail 
! the nnle members of tiie higher class, and was 
jan immense favourite amongst all the ladies of 
■ the same sphere. The Count sported a beauti- 
ful moustache, was really very handsome, pos- 
sessed the most fascinating manners, and wore 
a semi-military cloak the cut of which was the 
envy of all his male acquaintances. 

On entering the collee-room, this delectable 
party flung themselves each upon a chair— one 
yawning, another sprawling out his legs, a third 
putting //.'■ legs upon an adjacent table, a fourth 
laughing heartily at nothing, a fifth uttering an 
oath by' way of amusement (for he had real I v 
naught to swear sit), and the Hai l nfCmvm 
(who made the sixth) ringing the boll so furious- 
ly that the wire snapped in twain. 

“Now, waiter,” said this last-mentioned per- 
sonage, when the tavern-functionarv made bis 
appearance, “we want a private sitting-room 
for the night.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” responded the waiter, to 
whom the Eirl of furzon was known. 

“ And no eml of whithkey punth,” cried Lord 
Tlantagenet Tithtido. who had the misfortune 
to. lisp somewhat — a circumstance which did 
not disqualify him from becoming a Member of 
Parliament, because he was a lord. 

“ And a ho\ of the hosi cigars, wni-tar !” 
roared out the M.irqiii.-. of Brandyford. “ Now 
mind they’re good, von unhung scoundrel, von 
—or, by Jove ! I’ll punch your bead into a 
jelly for you 

“ And a demn’d good lire betliidth,” added 
Lord Plant agenet. “I’.ut don’t neglectb the 
whithkey punth, von pwethiouth wathcal ! ’ 

*' ^ ot you call de viskey politick vare good — 
vare good.” observed the Count d’Orsayviile. 

The waiter promised instantaneous compli- 
ance with all the instructions he had received; 
and as he retired from the room the Marquis 
of. Brandyford sent the cushion of a chair 
spinning after him — hut the domestic, who 
was well on his guard against his lordship’s 
s tricks, nimbly avoided the missile. The freak 
however caused the entire party to laugh im- 
moderately ; and Lord Plantagenet Tithtide 
declared that it was “ekthcllenth sporth;’ 
while the Count exclaimed, “Vare good! vare 
good !’* 

. -^ n t'ke course of half-an-honr the private sit- 
ting-room was announced to be in readiness ; 
and thither the aristocratic company repaired, 
the Marquis of Brandyford tripping up a com- 
mercial traveller whom the} 7 met upon the 
stairs, and then gravely apologising to him for 
the “ accidental occurrence.” This proceeding 
excited another burst of uproarious laughter^ 
winch was prolonged by the circumstance of 
the said humorous Marquis kissing an old 
charwoman of seventy who was clearing away 
some things upon the landing. 


The room to which the waiter escorted the 
party, was the best in the house ; for although 
the landlord was fully prepared to find every- 
thing smashed to pieces in the morning, lie 
was equally aware that his bill for the damage 
would be liberally paid— and indeed, lie was 
not altogether sorry at the prospect of thus 
having an opportunity of furnishing that parti- 
cular apartment anew. A blazing (ire roared 
'nlf-wav up the chimney— dessert, wine, and 
materials for punch were spread upon the table 
—and a box of cigars likewise greeted the 
view of the aristocratic con vi vial ists. 

“Now we’ll make ourselves comfortable till 
(li.‘ morning,” said the Honourable (leorge 
Mamamara. 

“And I’ll Invw the punch,” exclaimed Lieu- 
tenant Apsloy, lucking up his eoat-slceves. 

“No bwandy nor wum, Apthley, mind!” 
observed Lord Plantagenet ; “ only whithkey 
— and he tlmre and quectli loth of Icmonth.” 

“ I’ll be hanged if I’ll drink any of your in- 
fernal concoctions,” vociferated Lord Brandy- 
ford. “True to my name, I mean to get as 
drunk as blazes on brandy.” 

“ Vare good, Markee — vare good !” exclaim- 
ed the Hount. “You shall have de true Eng- 
lish taste. But why for you not have de pnr- 
rare ? Wot you call de pot of portare most 
best for you. Markee me tink. " 

“ Oh ! deuce take the swipes when one means 
to get jolly, ” said the Marquis. 

“Tho J thay, ” cried Lord Plantagenet. 
“ You thould wub the Inmptli of tlragar 
againth the peel of the lemonth, Apthley. ' If 
you don’t, you’d not tlmckthecd in bwewing 
punth at all dwinkahle.” 

“ Leave Apsley to manage it, Tithtide, " said 
the Earl of (Jurzon. “ lie always, brews for 
the guards’- mess — and no one can do it better. 
I wonder what the devil Uysart is thinking 
of noiv. JTe little suspects that so many of 
his friends are at hand to see him dance his 
last (ling. ” 

“ Vare good ! vare good !” ejaculated the 
Count. 

“ But if a wepwieve thould come at the 
lath moment, we thall he mithewably baulked 
and dithappointed. It would weally he too 
had of Dylhart to actliept it after all the 
twouhle we’ve given ourtlielvth. ’’ 

“ Hat vare good, milor — vare good !” cried 
the Count, almost going into ecstacies. 

“ I saw the Prince yesterday, ” said Cur- 
zon ; “and he assured me that, as the jury did 
not recommend Hysart to mercy, lie had no 
alternative hut to allow the law to take its 
course.” 

“Oh if the Pwinth said that,” cried Lord 
Plantagenet, a considerable weight now taken 
from his mind, “ we are all thafe. I never yet 
thaw an ekthecuthion, and wouldn’t milh the 
pwethent occathion for a thouthand guineath.” 


“ Vare good 1” cried the Count. 


“ Tis de 
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fine old English custom to hand up as many of 
de English people as de law shall allow ” 

“All! we beat you, Count, you see,” ex- 
claimed the Mar<|uis of Brandy ford, “in our 
public executions. Give me the excitement of 
one good hanging-scene 'in preference to all 
your guillotining. ” 

“ Tho J thay, ” said the lisping nobleman, 
who was amazingly fond of hearing himself 
talk. “ But F am athtonilhed that the inlluenth 
of I rid}' Krnethtina and the Mnrquilh of 
Levethon did not thuektheed in getting Dy- 
thaul oil'. ” 

“ The Marquis hates him, ” said ( ‘urznn. 
“Moreover, he is on the Continent — and 1 
have no doubt he went thither to be out of the 
way at the present time. ” 

“ Well, 1 cannot say that 1 ever liked Dysart 
much,” observed Lieutenant Apslev, as he 
squeezed the lemons into the punch-bowl. “ Be- 
sides, that allair with young Sefton was a 
downright murder. ” 

“To be sure,” exclaimed the Honourable 
George Macnamara : “ and he deserves ) o lie 
hanged for it. But, by the live, we must tell 
that scoundrel of a waiter not to go to bed all 
night, as we. shall want breakfast at six or 
seven o'clock in the morning. ” 

“And let us send him to hire a couple of 
windows for us exactly facing Newgate,” sug- 
gested the Marquis of Brandyford. 

“ Yeth — we ninth take care and wetain fwont 
theatli to witneth the peilonnanth, ” cried 
Lord riantageuet. 

“ Yare good— -vare good 1” exclaimed the 
Count. 

Tho waiter was accordingly summoned ; and 
having received his instructions in pursuance 
of the resolves just adopted, he deputed at 
once to secure a couple of windows at some 
house fronting the prison. In about ten min- 
utes he returned with the gratifying intelli- 
gence that he had succeeded in retaining a first- 
floor room opposite Newgate, for the moderate 
sum of ten guineas This bargain was pro- 
nounced “ dirt cheap ” by the aristocratic band 
of elegants ; and the Marquis of Brandyford 
flung his purse at the waiter’s head, bidding 
him “ go and settle for the room, and keep 
the rest for himself.” Thepur.se hit the wait- 
er upon the right eye, which it completely 
bunged up : hut as the use of the left optic 
still remained, and as the heaviness of the 
purse convinced the waiter that it contained 
a tolarable quantity of golden salve, he took 
the joke with a proportionate amount of good 
humour. 

But leaving the aristocratic party to the en- 
joyment of their punch discourse, and practi- 
cal freaks, we will penetrate into the prison 
of Newgate and glance at Mr. Dysart in the 
condemned cell. 

It was now eleven o’clock and the criminal 
was alone, in that dungeon. Upon the little 
round table stood a cold fowl and a bottle of 


wine, to which he was paying his respects with 
all imaginable ease and comfort : for the near- 
er the hour approached for him to mount the 
scaffold, the more joyfully did he look forward 
to it as the term of the ordeal through which 
he was passing. In plainer terms, he was so 
well convinced that the reprieve would be 
produced the moment the halter was affixed 
to his neck, and that a free pardon would fol- 
low as a matter of course in a few t days, that 
he was actually impatient for the Jnur which 
would terminate what he now looked upon as 
mere “ bother, excitement, and annoyance. ” 

Krnestina had visited him daily since his 
condemnation ; and on each occasion she had 
some new proof to oiler of the Prince’s kind 
feelings towards him. Moreover, the governor, 
entirely misled by her representations and ol>- 
sequinush* anxious to oblige her, had given 
Dysart the most positive assurances that the 
sherilf would produce the reprieve upon the 
sea Hold. He had even gone so far as to hint 
the same to the chaplain ; and this reverend 
gentleman, while discussing a bottle of wine 
with Alt*. Dysart in bis cell, bad reiterated 
the governor’s assurance. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the prisoner entertained 
no fear as to the result. ; and while the gather- 
ing crowds in the Old Bailey were observing 
amongst themselves how dreadful his feelings 
must lie, he was comfortably regaling his ap- 
patile on a cold capon and an excellent bottle 
of sherry. 

Having partaken of his supper, Dysart un- 
dressed and retired to bed, where lie speedily 
fell into a sound sleep. As the night advanced 
the multitudes increased outside the goal, and 
at live o’clock in the morning the. carpenters 
made their appearance to erect the barrier 
around the debtor’s door, in order to keep back 
the pressure of the crowds. Despite the noise 
of their hammers, the criminal slept on 1 

At six o’clock the platform of the gallows 
was wheeled out of the press-yard, and station- 
ed on the verge of the pavement at the debtor’s 
door. The carpenters then proceeded to fix the 
ladder and erect the huge beams of the gibbet, 
— all ther operations being viewed with intense 
curiosity and deep interest by the multitude 
that was swelling in bulk and volume every 
moment. 

From an early hour a black fellow, roughly 
dressed and carrying a huge club in Ins hand, 
had been lurking near the debtor’s door : and 
when the barrier was put up, lie elbowed his 
way to a place as near that door as possible. 
There he remained fixed like a statue — leaning 
with liis arms upon the barrier, and neither ad- 
dressing a word to a soul nor appearing to pay 
any attention to the discourse that was going 
on in his hearing. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning before 
Dysart awoke from his slumber : and lie would 
perhaps have slept on, had not the entrance of 
the chaplain disturbed him. lie inquired the 
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hour, and on being informed, was astonished to 
hear that it was so late. 

“ Yon have slept well !” said the chaplain. 

“ Never better in my life,” responded the 
criminal, gaily. “ I will now get up.” 

“ And in ten minutes I will return,” said the 
chaplain. 

The reverend gentleman then quitted the cell 
— and Dysart proceeded to wash and dress him- 
self with as much unconcern as he had display- 
ed when eating his supper over night. On the 
return of the chaplain, he asked if the sherifl 
had yet arrived ; but the response was in the 
negative. The Ordinary then hinted that it 
woidd he proper for them to join in prayer : 
but Dysart exclaimed, “ You don’t think, sir, 
that it is at all necessary just now — do you ?” 

“ Prayer is always seasonable and of much 
avail,” was the chaplain’s response. 

“ 1 hit you feel convinced that I shall be re- 
prieved V said Dysart, with some little man- 
ifestation of uneasiness, or rather perhaps of 
impatience. 

“The governor lias assured me that such will 
be the case,” answered tne Ordinary, “ and I 
believe him to be far too cautions a man to 
venture such a statement unless on good 
authority." 

“ When the sherifl’ comes T can ask him,” 
observed Dysart. 

“ My good friend, that will be a breach of 
confidence,” said the chaplain, in a tone of re- 
monstrance,— “ and would probably lead to the 
loss of our situations for both the governor and 
myself.” 

“True! I had forgotten that !" exclaimed 
Dysart. “ Will you be so kind as to ask the 
governor to come to me ?’’ 

“ Certainly,” replied the chaplain : and he 
once more quitted the cell. 

When left alone, Dysart walked backward 
and forward with a restlessness that he had not 
before experienced. He endeavoured to shake 
off the feeling— but it was rapidly growing 
upon him. Horrible thoughts began to spring 
up in his mind. Wiiat if the Prince should 
have been playing him false all along— or alter 
his resolveat the last moment ? — what if Ernes- 
tina had been deceiving him ?— or suppose that 
every intention and every assurance had been 
sincere in those quarters, might not the re- 
prieve come too late? These thoughts were 
dreadful. The unhappy man, hitherto lulled 
into complete security, had now suddenly 
awakened as it were to a galling, goading, 
agonizing sense of the tremendous fact that his 
life hung to a thread ! 

He would have screamed out, — he could have 
yelled with mortal anguish : but at the instant 
the paroxysm reached its crisis, the chaplain • 
returned to the cell, followed by the governor. 

The expression of the two functionaries’ 
countenances instantaneously relieved Dysart’s 
awful terrors. The effect was the same as the 
sudden pouring of oil upon the raging billows : 


and even before a word was spoken, he felt 
angry with himself for having yielded to the 
influence of such agonising alarm. 

“Hood morning, M r. I )ysart, ” said the gov- 
ernor, taking him by the hand: then, in a 
lower voice he added, “ A sealed packet from 
the Dome Oflice, directed to the sheriff, lias 
just arrived. Put for heaven’s sake do not 
appear to know this fact : it is as much as my 
place is worth to have told you. ” 

“Not on any consideration would I injure 
you, my dear sir,” answered Dysart, joyfully 
pressing the governor's hand, “ after all your 
kindness to me. But is the sheriff come ? — 
has he opened the packet ? — does it contain the 
reprieve ? 1 

“It cannot possibly be anything else, ’’ re- 
turned the governor. * “The sheriff will not be 
here till a quarter to eight — nor will he open 
the packet in my presence. I dare not even 
ask him what it contains : but I have not the 
slightest — no, not the slightest doubt ” 

“ What o’clock is it now ?” demanded the 
criminal, hurriedly. 

“ Half-past seven. Will you take some break- 
fast f Indeed, yon must appear as if you an- 
ticipated the very worst,” said the governor, 
with marked emphasis. 

“ Since I have nothing to apprehend, I can 
assume an air which shall pass for firmness,” 
replied Dysart. “Yes — let me ’ have some 
breakfast : it will warm me.” 

Leaving the interior of the prison for a few 
moments, we will again glance to the aspect of 
the scene outside. 

The morning was dull and gloomy : and soon 
after the break of day, a fine mizzling rain had 
begun to fall. The crowd was immense. To 
the farther extremity of the Old Bailey in the 
one direction, and to the very verge of Smith- 
field market on the other, it was a complete 
ocean of human faces. Men and women — 
numbers of the latter with young children in 
their arms, — boys and girls, even of a tender 
age, — all were packed as densely as the aggre- 
gation of such a mass of life could possibly 
become. Every' window and house-top com- 
manding a view of the gaol’s front and the 
looming gallows, had been put into requisition 
by the anxious spectators. Precisely opposite 
the gibbet, a first-floor appartment was tenant- 
ed for the nonce by the aristocrats who had 
passed the night at the Saracen's Hoad -, — and 
having well breakfasted off devilled kidneys, 
coffee, and toast, these worthies found them- 
selves in an excellent humour to enjoy the 
drama about to be enacted. 

At a quarter to eight one of the sheriffs, the 
two under-sherifls, and a couple of aldermen 
arrived at the gaol. They were immediately 
ushered into the governor’s drawing-room ; 
and the sealed packet from the Home Office 
was delivered to the sheriff. He at once re- 
tired into a private room to open it : and hav- 
ing perused the. contents, which were laconic 
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enough, he carefully consigned the despatch 
to his pocket. On returning to the drawing- 
room, his countenance remaining as composed 
as before, afforded not the least indication of 
the nature of the official document which he 
had received — while etiquette forbade even the 
under-sheriffs to venture an inquiry upon the 
point. 

“ I undei’stood you on Saturday, ” said the 
sheriff, addressing himself to the governor, 
“that there was no person then engaged to 
officiate as the functionary of the law.” 

“And such is still the case, sir, ” replied the 
governor. “ I believed that some criminal 
•within the walls would have accepted the post 
of Public Executioner : but only a few minutes 
before your arrival the turnkeys assured me 
that not a single soul would undertake the 
office. ” 

“ Then a proclamation must be made to the 
multitude outside the prison, ” said the sheriff. 
“ I will proceed to fulfil that duty at once. ” 

Accordingly, followed by the under-sheriffs 
and the governor, the high civic functionary 
repaired to the debtor’s door ; and ascending 
the steps of the gallows, he mounted the plat- 
form. A dead silence fell upon the eongi’egat- 
ed mass of people, the murmuring of their 
myriad voices suddenly ceasing, and the os- 
cillation of the livin? waves subsiding into a 
calm. Every eye was fixed with an expression 
of curiosity and suspense upon the sheriff, as 
he proceeded to make the proclamation, which 
was to the effect that an individual was re- 
quired to undertake the office of Public Exe- 
cutioner, and that should such volunteering 
individual have in any way rendered himself 
amenable or obnoxious to the law, he (the she- 
riff) was empowered to offer him a free pardon 
for his offences. 

■ Scarcely were the words spoken, when a loud 
voice exclaimed, “ I accept the proposition !” 
— and the savage-looking black fellow already 
mentioned, jumped upon the barrier and 
scrambled up to the platform of the gallows. 

“ Hooray !” shouted the multitudes, which 
for a moment had feared that they were to be 
baulked of the spectacle' they had crowded 
thither to behold. 

Nor less were the aristocratic exquisites at 
the two windows opposite, rejoiced to find that 
the drama would proceed without the inter- 
ruption that had for an instant appeared to 
threaten its tragic development. 

The sheriff descended from the scaffold and 
re-entered the prison, followed by the under- 
sheriffs, the governor, and the volunteer hang- 
man : and, the clock having now struck eight, 
they all proceeded to the condemned cell, 
where Dysart and the chaplain were together. 

The criminal, fully satisfied that his reprieve 
was in the sheriff’s pocket, presented an aspect 
of firmness and bowed courteously to the civic 
authorities. These functionaries remained, in 
the passage outside the door of the cell which 


was now left open ; and the sheriff, addressing 
himself to the chaplain, said, “ I wish to speak 
to 3 'ou a moment.” 

The Ordinary hastened out of the cell ; and 
as the sheriff drew him aside a little way down 
the corridor, Dysart perceived that he drew 
forth from his pocket a despatch of the invari- j 
able official shape and bearing a’ large seal. 

“ That is my reprieve !” thought Dysart : 
and the flood of life circulated nv.’ith a more 
rapid flow in his veins. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the volunteer hang- 
man, producing his whipcord to -pinion, the 
criminal’s arms : then, as he drew the -criminal 
gently aside towards the farther extyemity of 
the cell, he hastily whispered “ You’ve nothing 
to fear, Mr. Dysart. The sheriff has got your 
reprieve — and 1 hare seen it!” 

The criminal had recoiled loathingly from the 
first touch of the hangman — and the more so 'on 
account of his repulsive look, for the fellow’s 
face was black as that of a negro : but the 
voice instantaneously sounded familiar to Dy- 
sart’s ear — and surveying the wretch’s counten- 
ance attentively, he recognised through the soot 
and grime that covered it, the features of Daniel 
Coffin ! 

Glancing towards the door, and observing 
that no one was noticing him particularly at the 
instant, Dysart gave the Hangman a nod of re- 
cognition : then, in a scarcely audible tone, he 
said, “ You have positively seen the reprieve ?" 

“ I saw the sheriff show it to the under-she- 
riffs, and even heard him read the private in- 
structions on the margin,” "returned Coffin, in 
an equally low voice, as he pinioned the arms of 
the criminal. 

“And those instructions — what are they?” 
demanded Dysart, •with nervous impatience. 

“That the reprieve is not to be produced till 
the moment the drop is ready to fall,” responded 
the Hangman. “ So you needn’t be alarmed, 
sir : and in a quarter of an hour you will find 
yourself safe and sound back in this cell again.” 

“ You are a good fellow, Coffin, for being 
anxious thus to reassure me,” said Dysart, 
trembling somewhat with excitment, but not j 
from actual fear. 

“ You’ve always behaved like a gentleman to- 
me, sir,” replied the Hangman : “ and I should 
have been sorry indeed to tuck you up. But 
now’s the time to move for’ard.” 

Having thus spoken in a hurried whisper, the 
Hangman signified aloud to the governor that 
everything was ready : and the procession. was 
formed. The chaplain and sheriff, who had re- 
mained outside together conversing in the pass-' 
age, went first. Then came Dysart, with his 
arms pinioned, and closely followed by the 
•Hangman, — the governor, under-sheriffs, aider- 
men, and a few of the gaol officials bringing up 
the rear. - - 

Along two or three stone passages did the 
mournful procession advance : and now ■' the 
tolling of St. Sepulchre’s bell became more 
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awl more plainly audible to Lhe car. Again did 
a sudden terror strike to the very heart’s core 
of the criminal. Heaveus ! if the reprieve — the 
assurances. that had liithevto sustained him — 
the promise of life, pardon, and liberty,— 0 
Clod ! if all these were but tlie delusions of his 
brain— the phantoms of his. own imagination 1 
That knell which rang so ominously — the solemn 
tread of the procession through the vaulted 
passages— the murmuring of the multitudes 
without— and. now the deep voice of the chap- 
lain commencing the service for the dead, — Ohl 
what could all this mean ? — what did it sig- 
nify 1 Wherefore this tremendous parade — this 
pomp and display of death itself — if all were to 
end in a.continuanco of life ? And that chap- 
lain’s voice — did it breathe an accent of hope ? 
Oh ! no — no : it was profound— solemn— even 
sepulchral, as if warning him in unmistakable 
tones that this was indeed no mockery, but 
an awful, appalling, stupendous reality ! 'Yes — 
there was death in all this — death— death !— 
and the hideous conviction struck to the soul 
of Dysart that he was duped— deluded— 
deceived, — aye, unto the very verge of that i 
grave which was already yawning at his feet 1 i 
(Such were the thoughts tliat swept, gliastly as j 
a train of spectres and swift as a flight of birds, 1 


a train of spectres and swift as a flight of birds, 
through the imagination of Dysart. But the next 
instant his presence of mind returned : and all 
iu a moment did lie marshal and review in his 
fancy the circumstances that were favourable to 
him. The governor iiad solemnly affirmed that 
a despatch had arrived from the Home Office : 
he himself had seen the sheriff produce this des- 
patch in order to display it to the chaplain ; — 
and Daniel Coffin had given him assurunces re- 
lative to the nature of its contents. It must be, 
then, a reprieve —it could be nothing else : oh 1 
uo — it could be nothing else 1 

But this hideous uncertainty I— (lie agonies, 
the tortures, the excruciations of a thuusaud 
racks were comprised therein ! Oh ! if lie had 
not been so rash— so precipitate in trusting to 
others— if he had accepted the alternative of the 
three years’ imprisonment— he would at least 
have been spared these immitigable horrors — 
these rending agonies! But was it too late? 
No : he would tell the sheriff and the governor 
everything— how bis wife held the solemnly re- 
corded pledge of the Prince Regent— flow the 
compromise of three years’ imprisonment had 
been offered him— and how he would now.ratlier 
accept this proposal than proceed anv farther in 
the pathway which terminated at the scaflold ! 

But, oh ! miserable wretch that he was— his 
touguc clave to the roof of his uiouth-he could 
nob speak— he felt as if burning ashes were in 
his throat ! Horror of borrow ! what was he to 
do 1 i met and fast did his thoughts thus travel 
through lus brain. Turd! they swept along 
quicker than the lightning! A whole volume 
would not contain the reflections which lie thus 
made in the tunc that his feet were only taking 
a dvau steps ! lhe page which now affords a 


1 'succinct outline of those thoughts, sinks into' 
' utter iusiguiiicauce when compared with the 
5 vast folios and bulky tomes that these ideas, if 

■ chronicled at leugth, would All ! His brain was 
> on fire : it whirled— whirled— and yet he eould 
i not give utterance to a siugle one of those uiy- 
! riad million thoughts tliat were thus sweepiug 
} —dashing— llying-r-gushing — tearing through 
L that maddening uram ! 

1 And now the breeze suddenly blows more 

■ freshly upon his countenance— and at the same 
I instant his eyes, plunging through the opening 

■ of a low narrow doorway, reeoil as it were from 
i the sinister object which -bursts upon them.' 

' For lie. is. now traversing tlie little kitchen 

■ which is just inside that ominous-looking door 
r whereon no eye ever fails to linger a moment 
i when passing along the front of Newgate ! 

“ Courage !" whispersa voice in Dysart's ear : 

' he looks aside for an instant- and beholds the 
blackened countenance of the TTnngmnn • 

Recalled to himself, as it were from a hideous 
dream in which he appeared to have been walk- 
ing. Dysart Joes summon all his courage to his 
aid : and fortunately for the complete gathering 
of his presence of mind at this supreme 
moment, he observes something white pro- 
jecting from the sheriff’s pocket. Ah I it 
!s the reprieve — the reprieve which lie has 
placed thus handy, so that it . may be drawn 
forth in a moment. After all, Dysart feels 
that he is safe : and he ascends tlie steps of the 
scaflold, pinioned- and trussed for death, with 
tlie conviction that he shall speedily descend 
those steps again to enter upon a new lease of 
life ! 

A solemn stillness once more falls upon the : 
crowd— and not a murmur is heard. His is not 
a crime which calls for the expression of public 
opinion in yells and execrations : and therefore 
nota reproachful voice is heard— not an abusive 
syllabic is uttered 1 

A dimness comes upon Dysart’s eyes: he " 
closes them hard — then opens them promptly 
ngain— and lus sight has now a horrible clear- 
ne j i , rn P'^ 2 ,iiucu which he flings right 
and left, shows him the countless mvriads of 
human - faces all turned towards tliat black 
funeral eminence on which he stands. The 
knell of fat. faepulclire’s church falls like a sledge 
hammer upon Iiis brain. The eyes of the 
multitudes seem to pierce him through and 
through. And these are his sensations during 
the hrab quarter of a minute that he standi 
uponthe scaffold : but then in that quarter of a 
minute arc concentrated whole ages and ages of 
sonee, feeling, faculty, and ciroumstauce J 8 . 

' He is now recalled to a livelier and keener 


apeak : but at the Instant his lips are wavering. , 
thu haulter circles his neck : a shriek rises to 
the very tip of his tongue— but it is Btifled by I 
the sudden drawing down of the night-cap over 
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his face. Then the fingers of the Hangman are 
lifted from him — and he hears the wretch hasten 
away, his heavy feet stamping upon the hollow 
platform and then rushing down the ladder. 

.For never, never were all Dysart’s faculties 
and organs of sense so aqute as upon- the present 
occasion : his very looks can penetrate dimly 
through the cotton night-cap drawn over his 
face ! 

But ah 1 the sudden sound as of a bolt touched 
beneath his feet, came thrilling up to his ear : 
and now again — but oh 1 with what an over- 
whelming force — struck upon his soul the con- 
viction that he was betrayed 1 Yes — now ’twas 
sure — certain — beyond all doubt : 0 horror, 

horror — horror of horrors ! he was there on the 
drop — ’twas giving way beneath his feet 

It fell ! — the blood gushed upward like light-, 
ning into his brain — sti’ong spasms convulsed 
him — and in a few moments he hung a lifeless 
corpse 1 

The aristocratic party at the windows oppo- 
site remained until nine o'clock, when the body 
was cut down. They then returned to the 
Saracen’s Head, paid the bill liberally, and took 
their departure in the Earl of Oarzon’s carriage 
towards the West End. 

But in the meantime the Governor of New- 
gate was entertaining the sheriff, the under- 
sheriffs, and the chaplain at breakfast, accord- 
ing to the custom which prevailed in those times 
relative to the mornings of public execution. 

“ Poor Lady Ernestina V' said the governor, 
“she will be dreadfulH cut up. She all along 
made sure of her husband being reprieved : and 
■when she left him last evening she expressed 
her conviction that she should meet him again 
to-day. From what she condescended to tell 
me, I also made certain that the extreme would 
never be carried out.” 

“ Such also was my opinion,” observed the 
chaplain. “ In fact, when you, sir,” — address- 
ing himself to the sheriff, — “ called me out of 
the prisoner’s cell and produced that paper 
from your pocket, I made sure that it was the 
reprieve. You might have observed how 
startled I was when Hooked over its contents." 

“ I did not pay particular notice,” said the 
sheriff, with an air of indifference as he ate his 
muffin. “ But, by the bye, you did not see it,” 
he observed, turning towards the governor and 
the under-sheriffs. 

Thus speaking, lie tossed the paper across the 
table ; and the individuals to whom he had last 
addressed himself, hastened to make themselves 
acquainted with its contents. 

It ran as follows : — 

“ Home < ){ll re , Salardag Evening, Oct. 20th. 

“Sir, 

“ I am desired by the Secretary of State to 
direct your attention to the demoralizing effect 
of capital criminals addressing observations 
I from the scaffold to the assembled crowd ; and 
it us requisite that l-his display, which has been 


much too common of late, should be prevented. 
I have therefore to request that henceforth the 
scene outside the goal of Newgate, on the 
occasion of a public execution, shall be abbre- 
viated as much as possible ; and I have farther 
to desire that you will have the goodness to 
communicate this letter to the Reverend Ordi- 
nai’y of Newgate. 

“I have the honour to remain, &c. &e. 

“To the Sheriff of London.” 

This despatch was duly signed by the Under- 
secretary of State for the Home Department. 
The governor, on reading it, exchanged signifi- 
cant glances with the chaplain, as much as to 
imply their regret at having been led by cir- 
cumstances to buoy up Dysart with the hope of 
a reprieve until nearly the last minute : but 
they nevertheless kept the matter scrupulously 
secret in their own breasts. Nor did the gover- 
nor entertain the slightest suspicion that, he 
had all along been made a tool in the hands of 
Lady Ernestina Dysart, in thus lulling her 
husband into a false security. 


CHAPTER LX VI. 

’ TUB rilEFBOTUllli Ol- POLICE. 

A month had now elapsed since J ocolyn Loftus 
was so suddenly consigned to a mysterious im- 
prisonment in Paris, on the ground of some de- 
fect or error of nomenclature in his passport ; 
and it will be remembered that he was thus 
held captive, by order of the Prefect of Police, 
at the Mansion of the Perfecturc itself. 

The room to which he was conducted has 
already been described as small and indifferent- 
ly appointed. A ten-bedstead in an alcove, or 
recess, — a table— a couple of chairs — a washing- 
stand — and two or three other necessaries, con- 
stituted the furniture. There were two win- 
dows, each well protected with iron bars, and 
looking down into a gloomy court-yard sur- 
rounded with the high walls belonging to other 
portions of the same building — so that escape 
in that quarter appeared to be impossible. 
The door was massive and studded with 
large iron nails : bolts had creaked and 
chains had rattled outside when it was 
closed upon the prisoner and. indeed every 
circumstance but too plainly ' indicated that 
this was in all respects a prison-chamber. 
Let us add that it was on the first storej* and 
was approached by a long dark corridor, in 
which Jocelyn 'was occasionally allowed to walk 
— and our description is as complete as the pur- 
poses of the narrative require. 

We stated that while Jocetyn was being con- 
veyed in the hackney-coach to the Prefecture 
of Police, his own conjectures furnished him 
with some faint glimmering of the real truth as 
to the cause of his arrest. Tho brief qxamina- 



tinn t!“ had tuifleigopc la-foie the l’n fcct him- in a l ray furnished wills eopimr. iuatcliais tot .1 
"'.■If. ' i.nlinnetl tlnwe .suspicion*; which be led .succulent repast : hut it may lie well understood 
already c-n t*.-i taim-fl : m»r liad he iiiik-Ii dilli- .that Jocelyn was in no particular humour to 
unity in divining who was the real author of his partake of it. The man, without being precisely 
present imprisonment, lie therefore now .stern-looking, was evidently of a cold and 
blamed himself bitterly for having rushed no reserved disposition— n character well suited 
precipitately on (he enterprise with the name for such a place as the Prefecture and such 
of ! j functions as those which he had to fulfil. 

Kill let us now specially note " the incidents ; Jocelyn did not question him : for, in the first 
of his Brut day’s incarceration. At about ono ! place," he was tolerably well convinced that 
o’clock a domed iv in the Prefect's livery broi’gbl tide menial could know nothin" of the secrete 
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regarding his captivity — and secondly, even if 


you 


he did, lie was still more certain not to betray 
them. 

Before quitting the room, the domestic said 
;in a tone that was coldly polite, “ I am com- 
manded, air, to wait upon you with your meals 
three times a day and on each occasion what- 
ever orders you may wish to give, shall be 
obeyed — consistently with the regulations of 
the place. Books and writing materials 
can have ” 

“Yes — bring me books and writing mate- 
rials,” exclaimed Jocelyn, to whom it was at 
least some consolation to perceive that lie was 
not to be treated with any extraordinary 
degree of severity. 

The domestic retired — and shortly after- 
wards reappeared, bringing with him a large 
parcel of books and an ample supply of writing 
materials : but as he deposited them in the 
recess of one of the deep-set windows, he re- 
marked, “ You are at liberty, sir, to write as 
much as you cboosie these walls: but 1 

must beg you to understand that not a scrap 
of paper, can pass hence without being pre- 
viously examined by his Excellency the Rrc- 
feet.” . 

Having thus spoken, the man again departed 
carefully lucking and bolting the door behind 
him ! and when once more alone, Loftus began 
to examine the books which had been brought 
him. They belonged to almost every branch 
of literature — novels, poetry, travels, voyages, 
history, politics, science, and art : but lie 
started back in sudd en dismay from this per- 
fect cyclopedia of amusement and instruction 
— for the thought dashed to his mind that 
/irniTOs indeed enou gh reading to while away 
the time of a twelve*, months’ imprisonment ! 
The next moment, however, he felt angry with 
himself for -having allowed the incident to 
operate as an omen or a presage : and he mur- 
mured half aloud, “ T'lic domestic who brought 
those books, could not possibly be aware 

whether my captivity is destined to last days or 
1 


years !’ 

Then, with characteristic courage, Loftus 
conjured up every possible reflection of a sooth- 
ing, hopeful, or consolatory nature. 

Jn the evening the- doHuestic reappeared, with 
the prisoner’s supper* which also consisted of 
several dishes and a liberal supply of wine, 
(.'audios were furnished without restriction as 
to the period of their use — so that Loftus could 
burn them throughout the night if he felt dis- 
posed. In the morning the breakfast that was 
served up to him ’ivns as copious as the other 
meals : and when lie had partaken of the re- 
past, an old woman was introduced by the do- 
mestic to make i»he bed and sweep out the room 
—during which process, Jocelyn was permitted 
to walk up and down the Jong dark passage 
outside. 

We have now afforded an idea of the routine 
of J occlyn’s first day at the Prefecture— and 


thence an estimate may be drawn of the mono- 
tonous nature of his imprisonment during the 
month which we must suppose to have elapsed 
since the date of his arrest. Jt will however be 
seen that he was treated at the Prefecture of 
Police with as much consideration as was com- 
patible with the circumstances of personal re- 
straint. But was lie happy ? Far — very far 
from that! His natural courage, «?-ble fortitude, 
and elevated spirit enabled him to bear up as 
well as the most heroic of men could do, against 
the misfortune which had over-taken him : but 
still there were moments when he could scarcely 
restrain an outburst of bitter anguish, as he 
thought of his much-loved and far-off Louisa 
What could she think of a silence so unaccount- 
able and an absence so prolonged ?— must she 
not either believe him false, or else that some 
terrible calamity had befallen him ? In either 
case, lie pictured to himself all the anguish 
which that charming creature was thus doomed 
to endure : and it went to his soul to reflect 
that so young, so lovely, and so affectionate a 
being should be plunged into such deep dis- 
tress. 

On several occasions lie had written a letter 
to the Prefect, beseeching that any correspon- 
dence which should have arrived for him at 
Meuricc’s Hotel or at the General Post Office 
of Paris, might be given up to him : but the 
verbal answer which the reserved domestic in- 
variably brought back, was to the effect, “ that 
no communications had been received at all, at 
either place, addressed to Mr. Jocelyn Loftus.” 
These announcements the ypung gentleman 
knew full well to be false : for lie was convinced 
that Louisa would have unwcariedly and inces- 
santly written letter after letter, craving, im- 
ploring, and beseeching a response ; — and it was 
therefore with as much bitterness of spirit as 
indignation of feeling, that Loftus came to the 
conclusion that the same arbitrary police power 
which had violated the sanctity of his private 
papers on the day of his arrest, had likewise 
taken possession of all correspondence that had 
subsequently arrived for him from England. 

Our young hero's state of mind was not there- 
fore very i'elicitious : and a month had thus 
passed in deep uncertainties, varying excite- 
ments, and perplexing anxieties. 

One night Jocelyn had retired to rest earlier 
than usual : for his health had begun to fail 
him in the close captivity of that chamber 
— and moreover he had been giving way 
with a very painful intensity to the poign- 
ancy of his thoughts during tlic evening. 
The clocks in the thousand towers of the 
sovereign city of France were proclaim- 
ing ’the hour of nine, when having ex- 
tinguished the light, Jocelyn thus sought his 
couch, exhausted alike in mind and body. A 
deep slumber fell upon him : and he* was 
gradually borne into the clysian mazes of a de- 
licious dream. 

He fancied that lie was sleeping on a splen- 
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did sofa in n magnificently-furnished apart- 
inent : — he thought he saw himself Mins reclin- 
ing full dressed, ns if it were in the day-t-inic 
that he had lain down in this manner to -rest 
for a short while. The saloon to which imag- 
ination had thus wafted him, was flooded with 
a golden light — a more than earthly radiance 
that penetrated throughout— a celestial lustre 
that rendered each nook and corner as clear 
and shadowless as the centre of the room itself. 
And now, in the midst of that transcendent 
glow, it appeared to .Tocelyn as if angels were 
passing through the ambrosial air — beauteous 
forms displaying a lithe and slender symmetry 
in the scant azure drapery that floated* with the 
grace which no sculptural skill could over illus- 
trate in the massive marble I Some of these 
empyrean beings were crowned with stars : 
others bore lutes which seemed to send forth a 
delicious music, realizing the sweet superstition 
of the harmony of the spheres ?— while others, 
again, carried garlands of flowers in their hands, 
or scattered wreaths and posies through the 
translucent atmosphere. I hit as the celestial 
train swept past, every angelic countenance 
was bent with an expression of sweet encour- 
agement and smiling hopefulness upon the 
sleeping form of Jocelyn ; and as he Rlowly 
awoke from this delicious dream, while the 
glory of the vision itself faded slowly and 
gradually away from his mental perception, lie 
could not help thinking that it was an intima- 
tion sent from heaven to cheer his soul. 

While in the fervour of his grateful pioty he 
was silently breathing a prayer to his Maker, he 
was suddenly startled by a singular noise which 
Rcemcd to come from within the wainscottingof 
the alcove or recess that contained the couch 
whereon he lay. He listened : the noise censed 
— lie. concluded that ho had been mistaken — and 
he endeavoured to compose himself to slumber 
again. -Rut just as his eyelids wero closing 
beneath the bat-like wing of drowsiness, ■ that 
strange sound was repeated. 

He started up— held bin breath— and listened 
more attentively than at first. The .noise wns 
like that of some one endeavouring to pierne 


ment that worked tediously in a stealthy, 
scraping manner, rather than with a boldness 
which cared not for discovery. The thought 
instantly struck .Tocelyn that some prisoner in 
the next apartment was endeavouring to 
escape : and this idea thrilled with a sensation 
of joy to Ins heart,— for the same incans which 
could afford the hope of flight to n fellow-cap- 
tive, would avail also for himself. 

Tim noise continued — and Jocelyn wns on 
the point of knocking gontlv in order to lead 
the individual, whoever it might lie, into con- 
versation— supposing that a sufficient depth of 
excavation in the wall had been made to render 
their voices audible to each other :— but the 
young gentleman checked himself and paused 
to reflect ere he took any step wlmtsover in the 


matter. Once more reposing his head upon his 
pillow, but still listening attentively, he reason- 
ed in t he following strain : — 

“If this he some fellow-captive who is endea- 
vouring to make his escape, lm may perchance 
have been led to believe that the wall through 
which he is boring, opens cither into an empty 
room or an unfrequented passage — or erven per- 
haps into some court-yard or actual outlet. 
•Sucli may he his impression : and therefore if I 
disturb him in the midst of his labours, lie may 
become alarmed and desist It will be hotter 
for me to allow him to proceed so far with liis 
work that lie will ascertain for himself' into 
wlml place he is penetrating : and then it will 
be time enough to make known to him the pre- 
sence of a fellow-prisoner in i/if* room, suppos- 
ing that he is now unaware of its being 
tenanted." . 

Haying come to this conclusion, Jocelyn Lof- 
tus did not attempt to make himself heard by 
bis neighbour': but lie nevertheless . continued 
an attentive listener to tho work that was going 
on. The longer lie thus listened tlio more con- 
vinced he became that lii& first conjecture was 
well founded, and that it was indeed some fellow- 

K risoner stealthily pursuing the means which 
c Imped would lead to escape. For two hours 
did the work thus continue ; and by following 
it minutely with his cars, the young gentleman 
was enabled to comprehend its details. Thus 
was it that lie could distinguish when pieces of 
mortar were removed or portions of masonry 
detached and taken out^of the excavation : ana 
nt the expiration of those two houra, . lie heard 
his neighbour replacing all the inortnr, stones, 
and bricks in tlic hollow thus niado between the 
wainscot— doubtless to conceal the night’s work 
from the eyes of the morning’s visitors. 

All wns now still : but Jocelyn could not 
again very speedily settle liimself to slumber— 
for an incident bad thus arisen not only to 
break the hitherto monotonous routine of bis 
imprisonment-, but also to excite sudden and 
fervid hopes of escape. 

Nevertheless, after a while sleep once more 
revisted his eyes ; and when lie awoke in the 
morning it wns some time before lie could per- 
suade himself that the occurrence of the past 
night was not part and parcel— nlthougii per- 
haps another phase— of that dream which had 
visited him soon nfter he had retired to rest 
Haying risen from his couch and dressed 
himself,. I ocelyn awaited the arrival of the 
serious-looking domestic : and when that indi- 
vidual mndc his appearance at nine o’clock with 

the break- ast-tray, the young gentleman inquir- 
ed, with nn apparent air of indifference, whether 
there were many other prisoners in the Pre- 
fecture. 

I do not know, sir," was the laconic answer : i 
and Jocelyn felt annoyed within himself for 
.having condescended to even so slight an at-l 
tempt to gratify his curiosity through tlief 
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medium of his reserved and flinty -hear led ] 

jailor. , . 

i AfLer breakfast, the livery -servant returned 
— accompanied, as usual at this hour, by the old ] 
charwoman ; and while she was occupied in put- i 
tin 0, the room to rights, Loftus walked, as was 
his wont, in the adjacent corridor. .1 Ids passage 
has already been described as long, dark, and 
"loomy : it had a door at the end communicat- 
ing with the staircase— and from the • side 
opened at least a dozep doors into no doubt 
as many prison-chambers. While walking in 
this passage on the present occasion, Loftus 
paused at the door of the room next to his 
own, and listened to hear if he could catch any 
sound : but all was still. 

In a few minutes the old woman appeared 
upon the threshold of his apartment, with the 
intimation that she had finished her avocations 
therein. This was a signal for him to return 
to its solitude : and as he did so, the old crone 
hastily and furtively slipped a note into his 
hand. He clutched 'it light- Oh ! as tightly 
as the rope is clutched that is thrown out to 
die shipwrecked mariner struggling in the 
waves amidst the boiling surges of an infuri- 
ate ocean. The old woman hurried onward — 
and the serious-looking domestic, who had been 
lounging at the end of the dark passage, now 
came’ to close the door upon our hero once 

more. . 

The instant that .locelyn was again alone, lie 
hastened to examine the note that had so 
strangely been given to him. It was not ad- 
dressed to any one ; it was not sealed— but 
merely folded up into a small compass and 
its contents, which were written in a beautiful 
female hand, and in the English language, were 
as follow :— 

“ Fi;i,i,o\v-Pi>.isom:i:,— I f you value your 
liberty and are desirous to escape from this 
dreadful place, lend your assistance to. one who I 
is already working' to the same end. Re not 
alarmed, therefore, at any unusual noise which 
you may hear, or at any strange occurrence 
that may take place, during the c ming night : 
but be 'in readiness to fulfil any instructions 
that you may receive. I am told that you are 
an Englishman : and you will see by this that 
it is a fellow-countrywoman who thus addresses 
you. ” 

The astonishment of Loftus at thus discover- 
ing that his bold and venturous neighbour was 
a female, may be more readily conceived than 
described. Yes- and by lier writing she was 
evidently a lady of good education. That the 
old charwoman was an accomplice in her pro- 
ject of escape, was evident enough : but liow 
this lady could hope to effect this escape by 
simply passing from one . room into another, 
Jocelyn was at a loss to imagine. However, 
that some explanation would take place during 
the next night appeared tolerably evident— the 
lady having no doubt been enabled to calculate 
that it only required a. little more labour to 


pierce entirely through the massive partition- 
wall. 

Slow and tardy as the time ever passes to 
persons in captivity, yet this was the slowest 
and most tardily lingering day that Jocelyn 
had yet known in the Prefecture of Police. 
ITe thought the evening would never come : 
but when at last the sombre shades of twilight 
obscured his chamber, lie. even then calculated 
with considerable impatienoy that it j r et want- 
ed several hours of midnight. However, a3 
nearly everything must have an end sooner or 
later, so did this wearisome day terminate at 
last : nine o'clock struck— the serious-looking 
domestic having brought in the supper-tray, 
retired with his wonted coldly courteous 
“(food night"— and now Loftus felt that he 
was free from any further interruption on the 
part of his crabbed janitor. 

Candles had been lighted some time : no 
endeavoured to read, but could not settle 
bis mind to any one subject, of all the 
departments of literature contained in the 
books at his disposal. He therefore rose 
from his chair and paced the room in an 
agitated manner; then he sat. down again 
and perused for the hundredth time that day 
the mysterious note which he had received in 
the morning. 

Yes— it was indeed a beautiful hand-writing 
— iluent, clear, and delicate as that of an educat- 
ed Englishwoman, lint, ah ! if it had only 
been the writing of his Louisa, what transports 
of happiness would he now have enjoyed !. How- 
ever, if the present adventure upon which his 
neighbour had embarked, and in which he him- 
self was about to participate, — if this adventure, 
we say, should end in the accomplishment of an 
escape, — then, within a very few days might, he 
fold in liis arms that beloved Louisa whose im- 
age . was ever uppermost in his mind, and on 
whose behalf lie experienced so much anxiety. 

The clocks lmd struck eleven some time, when j 
•loeelvn suddenly became aware that the sounds 
of the previous night, were recommencing in the 
wall of the alcove. Jle threw himself upon the 
bed— applied his ear to the wainscot— and listen- 
ed attentively. Yes— his adventurous neigh- 
, hour was evidently taking out all the loosened 
; mortar and masonry from the aperture: and in 
a few minutes he was satisfied that she was con- 
. tinuing the process of perforation by whatsoever 
t instrument it was that she used. Jocelyn con- 
i tinned to listen with breathless attention, until 
i presently he heard the instrument itself come 
. in contact with the wainscot to which his ear 
. was applied. Then suddenly all was still, 
r “ Is that wood-work ?” suddenly inquired a 
- soft female voice from the other side. 

( Jocelyn answered in the affirmative. 

“Then if you' are indeed anxious to escape,” 
p resumed that same musical voice, “ or if you will 
| at all. even Is assist me to escape, you must con- 
; trive to remove a portion of the wainscot." 

, Jocelyn at once gave the lady such assurances 
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that must have satisfied her both as to his own 
desire for self emancipation and his readiness to 
succour all her heroic attempts. lie then drew 
forth the bedstead from the alcove ; and by 
means of the knife which had been left with his 
sapper-tray, he speedily loosened a panel of the 
wood-work and lifted it from its setting. He 
now perceived that an excavation had been 
made of nearly two feet square through a wall 
upwards of a foot thick. 

“Take all these implements — haste ! — quick !” 
said the lady in the adjoining room : and as she 
thus spoke impatiently, but. with the rich me- 
lody of youthfulness in her voice, she thrust 
several articles through the opening. 

These consisted of a ladder made'of twisted 
silk and pieces of fire-wood — two or three files 
— a bottle containing a yellow fluid — three or 
four skeleton keys — and a very diminutive crow- 
bar, the whitened end of which showed that it 
had been the instrument principally used for 
making the opening in the wall. The articles 
were speedily taken charge of by Jocelyn ; and 
the appearance thereof instantaneously confirm- 
ed his former suspicion that an escape was to be 
attempted that night. But he had little leisure 
for reflection, inasmuch as everything was now 
j haste, hustle, and impatience with the heroic 
lady. Indeed, no sooner had he removed the 
above-mentioned articles from the opening 
through which she had thrust them, than in the 
hurried hut harmonious accents of her voice, she 
said, “ Now help me to pass into youj’ cham- 
ber.” 

At the same time a pair of well-rounded, 
plump, and snow-white arms were thrust 
through the aperture : immediately afterwards 
came a head covered with a thick black veil — 
followed by a bust whose proportions were 
fraught with all the first freshness of youth. 
In fine, our hero taking hold of the lady’s 
arms, assisted her as well and as delicately as 
he was able to pass her entire form through the 
opening. 

When this was done and the heroine of the 
adventure, being raised upon her feet, stood be- 
fore Jocelyn, the rapid glance which he threw 
upon her naturally expressed a certain amount 
of curiosity. He observed that she was of the 
middle height — with a form of youthful ap- 
pearance, perfectly symmetrical in shape and 
characterized by much ladylike elegance. But 
her head, as already stated, was closely envelop- 
ed in a thick black veil ; and although she could 
no doubt see perfectly well from behind the in- 
vidious screen, yet it was not equally easy for 
the eyes of an observer to penetrate through to 
her own countenance. That she studied Jocelyn 
earnestly and attentively for several moments, 
he could judge, from the steadiness with which 
her veiled countenance was fixed towards him : 
hut .on 7ns side he could positively distinguish 
neither trait nor lineament of her countenance 
at all. We should add that the dark veil, two 
or three' times folded, was not merely thrown 


loosely over her head, Init was tied in such a 
way round her neck that it served as a perfect 
mask and was not liable to be displaced by any 
motion or gesture on her part. 

“ You are doubtless astonished to see rhy 
countenance thus- veiled ?” said the lady, in the 
softest and most melting tones of her musical 
voice: “hut it is in consequence of a solemn 
vow which I have made." 

“ A vow 1” exclaimed Loftus, in astonishment, 
and almost with an accent of incredulity and 
suspicion. 

“ Yes — it is a vow,” answered the lady, with 
a certain dignity in her tone and a drawing up 
of her form as if she resented the incredulous 
manner of our hero : — “ a vow rashly and pre- 
cipitate]}’ made, it is true — a vow pledged in the 
moment of despair — hut to which I am not the 
less bound to pay implicit devotion.” 

“ But wherefore so singular a vow ?” inquired 
Jocelyn, now fancying that if the lady were not 
some adventuress, she was probably of unsettl- 
ed intellects. 

“ You think that I am mad ?" she said, thus 
evidently penetrating his thoughts once more, 
but now speaking in a milder and mournfuller 
tone : “ it would be perhaps a blessing for one 
so profoundly acquainted with sorrow as 
I am, to sink into the oblivion of a 
benighted intellect, or become a prey to 
the fanciful vagaries of dreams ! But, alas ! 
alas 1 life has already been and still is 
too stern a reality for me. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and considering the absolute neces- 
sity which exists for me to give you some ex- 
planation, — so as to convince you that you are 
not embarking in this night’s enterprise with 
either an adventuress imprisoned for wrong- 
doing, or a mad woman confined on account of 
her malady, — for these reasons, I say, you will 
not deem me vain or frivolous in declaring that 
it is the beauty of this now veiled countenance 
which has been the cause of all my misfortunes I 
Yes — that beauty which, I solemnly declai e, I 
myself value not, has rendered me the object of 
persecution and even of vengeance on the part 
of a host of great, noble, and powerful admirers 
to whose honied words I would not listen. Be- 
ing my own mistress— or I should rather say, 
being a friendless Englishwoman, thus torment- 
ed by a hornet's nest of French princes, dukes, 
marquises, counts, viscounts, and barons — aye, 
and by even the very Prefect himself,” she 
added with a hitter significaney of tone and 
with a gesture of deep meaning, — “I have pass- 
ed through an ordeal ” 

“ Ah ! then it is because you would not listen 
to the overtures of all those great personages 
—hut the Prefect especially,” exclaimed Loftus, 
now believing the tale and becoming indignant 
at the outrage thus offered to a lady and a 
countrywoman, — “ it is for all this, I presume, 
that you have been imprisoned here ?” 

“ Such is indeed the truth," answered the 
lady. “ And now can you wonder if, when 
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snatched from my home,' and brought a prisoner 
hither three weeks ago,’ I should in my rage, 
my fury, and my despair, have made a vow to 
the effect that never, never again will X reveal 
my countenance to a being in the form of vhun ! 
No — never, never,” she exclaimed, with a sort 
of frenzied petulance, “ until I encounter some 
one who shall have learnt to love me, not for the 
beauty of my countenance, for the magnitude of 
my fortune, but for those gentle, endearing, and 
more .sterling qualities which as a woman I 
possess. Now, therefore,” she added with .the 
hurried tone of one who was well pleased at 
having finished a most painful .explanation, 
“how, therefore, let us to work — and endeavour 
to insure our escape !” 

“ That is, after all, the essential point,” said 
Jocelyn, not thinking it worth while to trouble 
himself farther concerning the eccentric lady’s 
history, as every instant that was lost in the 
gratification of mere curiosity could only tend 
to diminish the eventual chances of success. 
“Rut tell me ” 

“ One word 1” she interrupted, with a sorb 
of petulant impatience that appeared • to be 
characteristic of her: “we must at all events 
know how to address each other during the 
short time we remain together. What is your 
name ?” 

“ .Tocelyn Loftus, ” was the answer. 

“ And mine is Laura Linden, ” she immedi- 
ately rejoined, in a tone so full of ingenuous- 
ness and unaffected simplicity that our young 
hero was angry with himself for having in any 
way suspected her even for a moment. “ Rer- 
haps you have heard of me before ?” 

• “No— never, ” answered .Jocelyn. “Rut 
permit me to observe that since your enemies 
appear to be so very rancorous, and for such 
unworthy or rather scandalous causes, it will 
become my duty to propose to you, on our 
escape hence, such escort and . protection as I 
may be enabled to afford.” 

“Which I shall accept cheerfully and thank- 
fully back to England,” replied Laura. “ And 
now let us apply ourselves earnestly and vigor- 
ously to work. ” 

“ Rut have you already any -settled plan 
which you are pursuing, Miss Linden V inquir- 
ed Loftus, 

“I have ascertained the whole geography of 
immense rarge oF buildings which constitute 
the Prefecture,” replied the lady. “ The old 
charwoman, yielding- to heavy bribes and to 
\ttie still more munificent promises which T 
made her, lias been l won over to my interests. 
It was she who supplied me with such imple- 
ments as I .required : and she also described 
to me the situation of every part of the entire 
structure. There 'is not a room, nor a corridor, 
nor a courtyard., the topography of which re- 
mains unknown to me. This knowledge made 
me aware tlia,t, if I succeeded in escaping from 
tlie windows of my own room, I should have 
to descend into a courtyard whei-e detection 


and arrest, would be inevitable. I therefore 
resolved — on learning that my neighbour (I 
mean yourself) was an Englishman— to pene- 
trate into tliis room and achieve my flight by. 
means of one of those*casements. There is no 
sentinel in the. court below: I know all its 
outlets— and with a courageous spirit to suc- 
cour us, we may be free long ere the first ray 
of dawn shall glimmer in the eastern horizon.” 

“ I presume, ” said Loftus, glancing upon 
the various articles laid upon the table, “ that 
we are to file away the .bars of the window — 
descend by the silken ladder into the courtyard 

and make use of those skeleton-keys for. any 
door that may bar our progress ?” . 

“Such is the course which’ I propose,” an- 
swered Laura. • * - 

“ Rut this bottle of )-eHow fluid ?’ said Joce- 
lyn, inquiringly. 

“ It is nitric acid to moisten the iron bars, 
and render the filing of them more easy. But 
quick ! quick 1’’ she again cried witli petulant 
impatience : “ let us to work 1” 

“It is now half-an-hour past midnight,” 
observed Loftus, consulting his watch : “ let 
us see if we have sufficient time before ns to 
execute all that is to be done." 

Thus speaking, be gently and noiselessly 
opened one of the casements: and. holding a 
.candle close to the bars, lie, examined them 
attentively. 

“ Yes, Miss Linden,” lie observed, “I -will 
undertake to remove.a couple of those bars in 
two hours— an hour for each. Then judging 
from your ideas of the topography of the place, 
shall we have suflicient time to accomplish all 
that may afterwards remain to be done ere 
daylight ?’’ 

“ Yes— undoubtedly,” answered Ijaura, with 
all the nervous trepidation of a captive im- 
patient to be free. 

Rut scarcely was this rapid colloquy inter- 
changed when a gruff voice, coming from the 
courtyard below, exclaimed in French, “ Shut 
.that window up there, and put out the lights 
directly !” — and at the same time the rattling 
of a bunch of ke.ys was heard. 

“ God heavens 1” murmured the lad}', clasp- 
ing her hands as if in despair : “ it is the 

watchman going his rounds, who has thus ob- 
served us !” 

“And now,” said Loftus, in a tone of bitter 
disappointment, “ we must look upon all our 
hopes as annihilated !” 

“ Not so — not so,” ejaculated Ijaura, as if 
sudden!}' inspired witlr new courage : “ but we 
must assuredly abandon our project for this 
night— and in the morning I will ascertain 
from the old charwoman the precise hours at 
which that watchman goes his rounds. We 
can then conduct our operations accordingly 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Be it so,” said Loftus, well pleased, to ob- 
serve that Miss Linden, who evidently knew 
far more concerning the arrangements of the 
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Prefecture than hu did, was not disposed to 
resign herself to despair. 

. “•Now then, Number 1 3 there ! .are you go- 
ing to jput out tliosc lights !" exclaimed the 
gruti voice of the watchman from the courtyard 
below : and again did he clauk his keys, as if 
backing his words by the sounds of the em- 
blems of authority. 

11 My good friend," said Jocelyn, approaching 
the casement, which still remained open, “ this 
is the first time that ever I have been ordered 
to extinguish my candles " 

“ But if you have been allowed to keep them 
burning, it was only through an indulgence, 
and not as a right," interrupted the watchman, 
doggedly. 

“Is it because you observed the window 
open, that you now seek to curtail that indul- 
gence 1" asked Loftus, in as mild and as conci- 
liatory a tone as he could possibly, adopt. 

“ Well, I must say that it docs look rather 
suspicious," returned the watchman, curtly : 


“and, therefore, if you want to avoid being 
reported to the Prefect in the morning, you 
will at once do as £ bid you, by shutting that 
window and putting out those lights.” 

“For heaven’s sake, keep not the man in 
parley, Mr. Loftus 1” murmured Miss Linden, 
from the corner of the room into which she had 
shrunk : “ lie will suspect something — and all 
our hopes will be ruined !'' 

“Goodnight, my friend,” said Loftus, speak- 
ing from the casement to the watchman below. 
“ Your wishes shall immediately be complied 
with — and having closed the window, ho 
blew out the candles. 

The room was now suddenly plunged into 
total darkness : and the reader will not require 
to be informed that Jocelyn was placed .in 
a very singular and awkward predicament. 
There lie Mas, alone- in the utter obscurity 
and in the depth of the night- -in a bed-cham- 
ber, with a young and no doubt beautiful wo- 
man— a situation in which most men would 
have envied him. But his own high principles 
of honour aud integrity — his fidelity tou-nrds 
Louisa Stanley, amounting positively to a devo- 
tion aud a worship— and likewise the generous 
and manly considerations which lie experienced 
on behalf of a youug, eccentric, but heroic being 
whom circumstances had thus so suddenly 
thrown in his way -all these combined at once 
to raise him as it M'erc above the embarrass- 
ment of his position and render him superior 
to its awakwardness, preplexity, and bowilder- 
ment. • 

“ Mis3 Linden,’’ he said almost immediately, 
“I aiu far mom distressed on your account 
than on my own, that this enterprise shouli 
have experienced so sudden a check, after all i 
the anxiety, toil, and fatigue which you have I 
undergone." i 

“Oh ! that is. nothing— nothing, Mr. Loftus," 
she said, “ provided success will smile upon the ■ 
undertaking to-morrow night.” 


> As she thus spoke our hero 'could judge bv 
the sound of her voice, . the slight rustling of 
■ her silk dress, and the gentle tread of .her foot- 
stcus, that she u-as approaeliiug towards him : 
and in a few moments he felt a baud laid 
• gently upon his arm. 

“ You are endowed with an extraordinary 
courage," he observed, by way of response to 
; her last observation. 

i “ Yes it is indomitable, so long as it is aus- 
. tained by the excitement of the enterprise!” 
answered Laura: “ but a reaction >oou comes 
on - and then, alas ! I melt into all a woman’s 
weakness. Guide me Jo a seat, Mr. Loftus : 
for a sudden faintness is coming over mo,’* she 
mu rnm red in a tone of tremulous entreaty: 
and at the same time she clung to our hero 
with her warm naked amis, as if to prevent 
herself from falling. 

Jocelyn hastened to conduct her to Lhe chair 
which he knew, to be nearest: and she sank 
upon' it like one overcome by' phy sica l anc 
mental exhaustion. 

“ This veil suiioeates me,” she said, with, that 
petulance which appeared the characteristic of 
her disposition: “thank Heaven, a pitchy 
darkness prevails at this moment— so that I 
can take it oft" and breathe fresh air then 
by the souud wliieh met his ears, Jocelyn knew 
that she was removing the veil from her head 
Now give me a glass of water, Mr. Loftus," 
she said, after a few moments’ paiisel 
He felt his way to a shelf on which a decan- 
ter and -glasses stood: aud filling a tumbler 
with water, he returned to where the Judy was 
seated. 

u Place ’the glass to my Ups,’’ alio said in a 
taint and dying tone, so that Loftus became 
very seriously alarmed lest she should swoon 
outright. 

He hastened to comply with her request, and 
by raising the tumbler to her lips, enabled her 
thus to unlube the cooling beverage. 

“Enough, enough, " she . murmured, in a 
voice that was now scarcely audible : and her 
head drooped completely against Jocelyn’s 
breast, as lie stood dose by the chair in which 
she was seated. • . 

“Ilea vens I ivliat can 1 do for you, Miss 
Liuden ! he inquired, now truly * perplexed 
and most cruelly ben-ildcrcd. * * 

“Nothing, nothing— I shall be better pro- 
sentlv, she said, still very faintly, but some- 
what more audibly than before: “ it fa a p^ sin „ 
indisposition— let me ropose for a few minutes 
upon your couch, and then I shall be so far 
restored as to bo enabled to creep back into 
my own room." * 10 

As she thus spoke, she clung to Jocelvn in 
such a manner that he was compelled to raise 
her in his arms, and sustain her — indeed wo 
might almost say carry lier-towards the ebud. 
Lut these attentions he bestowed upon her 
wth as much tender delicacy as a brother 
would exhibit towards a welLbdorod shtcrl 
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and it might have also been with that sisterly 
reliance on her part which present circumstan- 
ces were so well calculated to inspire, — it might 
have been, 'we sa y, in that same artless, ingenu- 
ous, and unsophisticated spirit, that Laura 
Linden herself clung so tenaciously to our hero. ; 
At all events, full certain was it that her 
round plump arms encircled his neck— her full 
and well developed bust was in the closest 
contact with his chest — her head lay drooping- 
ly upon his shoulder — and her whole form was 
yielded up, as it were, in the utter abandon- 
ment of exhaustion and faintness, as a sleeping 
child is borne in the arms of a father, lie 
felt her warm cheek against his own — her fra- 
grant breath fanning his face — her silky tresses 
commingling with his own hair : and as she 
heaved quick short gaspings, like half-suffocat- 
cd sobs, the firm bosom palpitated with rapid 
undulations against his breast. Thus, had 
there been aught of grossness or impurity in 
his imagination, he must have yielded to such 
exquisite temptations : for assuredly that posi- 
tions was seductive enough to melt the stoicism 
of an anchorite or vanquish the virtue of an 
angel. 

Gently depositing Laura Linden upon the 
couch, Jocelyn inwardly hoped, by everything 
solemn and sacred, that she would not fall off 
into a complete swoon, but would speedily re- 
cover. He remained standing by the couch, 
in that same brotherly spirit of readiness to 
minister any attention that might be required : 
nor could he very well have retreated, even 
had he been so disposed— for the lady, appar- 
ently with the nervous tenacity of one whose 
ideas are thrown into confusion, had caught 
hold of his hands and retained them clasped 
in her own. 

“ Do you feel better, Miss Linden ?*’ asked 
J ocelyn. 

“ Yes— much better, I thank you, ” she res- 
ponded, pressing his hand, as if in gratitude to 
•her bosom. “You have been kind — very kind 
to me,” she murmured in a tremulous tone : 
“ no brother could have been kinder or more' 
affectionate — and she imprinted a kiss upon 
the hand which was nearest to her lips at the 
moment. 

Jocelyn started perceptibly at what seemed 
to him an uncalled-for manifestation of a too 
tender gratitude : and the next moment Laura 
suddenly abandoned the hold which she had 
upon his hands, exclaiming, “ I feel so much 
better now that I will return into my own 
room. But you must assist me to pass through 
tlie aperture, ” she added with that musical 
vibration of tone, which showed that she was 
smiling at the idea. 

Rising slowly from the couch and in a 
manner which seemed to indicate that she 
was still weak and feeble, Miss Linden 
felt her way towards the opening in the wall — 
Jocelyn following close behind her. After 
1 three or four vain and ineffectual . endeavours 


to pass her form through the aperture, 
she said in a voice apparently trembling with 
alarm, “ Good heavens ! I cannot possibly ac- 
complish my purpose ! You remember that you 
had to drag me through into your own room — 
and therefore I cannot pass back into my cham- 
ber, unless similarly assisted by some one there. 
What is to be done "?” she demanded impatient- 
ly. 

“ Compose yourself, Miss Linden — and try 
once mere,” responded Loftus. “ It is absolute- 
ly necessary that you should get back without 
delay, to remove all traces of our proceedings : 
otherwise the Prefect’s livery-servant, when he 
visits our rooms in the morning -” 

“ Oh ! yes — the chances of detection have now 
become fearful !” interrupted Laura, clinging as 
if in despair to our young hero. “ But it is no 
use for me to try and pass through that aper : 
ture : I can not — it hurts me — it lacerates my 
flesh ” 

“ Then what in heaven’s name shall we do ?” 
asked Jocelyn, more cruelly bewildered and per- 
plexed then ever. 

“ There is no alternative, T fear,’' replied the 
lady in a tone that suddenly became solemnly 
serious — for the predicament in which she was 
placed indeed seemed but too well calculated to 
shock the feelings of a modest damsel : — “there 
is only’ one alternative, I say,” she repeated ; 
“and that- is to await as patiently as we can 
until the first dawn of morning shall afford us 
a glimmer of light by which we may enlarge 
the aperture. This will not take. long to do, 
and will still leave ample time ere the com- 
ing of our jailor, to replace all the masonry and 
wood-work, and thus remove every trace of our 
proceedings. I fear, Mr. Loftus, that there is 
no other alternative than the course I have 
pointed out.” 

“ It indeed appears so,” observed Jocelyn, in 
a tone which expressed all the cruel embarrass- 
ment which he so keenly felt. 

Our young hero and the beauteous Laura 
Linden therefore found themselves doomed to 
remain together for several hours in the 
darkness of the chamber and surrounded by 
all the temptations of this strange predica- 
ment. 


CHAPTER LXYII, 

LOUD AND LADY SACKV1LLI3. ' 

Leaving Jocelyn Loftus and his eccentric com- 
panion for a while in the prison -chamber at the 
Prefecture of Police, we must now return to 
the English capital. 

In a magnificently furnished saloon at Carl- 
ton House, and between ten and eleven at 
night, Lord and Lady Sackville were seated to-- 
ge tlier upon a sofa. Nothing could exceed the 
splendour by which they were surrounded : and 
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if every thing that was luxurious, gorgeous, and 
superb, could' render existence supremely blest, 
then must this young and handsome pair have 
been pre-eminently happy. 

The_ gilded furniture — the rich draperies— 
the thick carpets - the ornaments of rarest por- 
celain— the tables covered with all those fashion- 
able trinkets, trifles, and nick-nacks, which, 
though mere useless nothings, are nevertheless 
fj pFB-nniii-ntly voftly,— all these feature. 


piiil'sea*, ahiVevidelices of consummate splendour 
and refined luxury characterised the new abode 
of herd and Lady .Sackville. Indeed, one 
of the handsomest suites of apartments in the 
Prince Regent’s palace had thus been assigned 
to them : and yet, although they were the envy 
and admiration of the entire fashionable world, 
we now lind them seated mournfully together 
1 in that splendid saloon ! 

Nevcrtheler--, Vcuclia looked transcendent! v 
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lovely in the gorgeous dress tliat she wore ; 
and her husband, as he gazed upon her, might- 
well have been proud of possessing such a wife. 
On the other hand, never had Horace himself 
seemed more truly hapdsomc ; and any wife 
might have been proud of such a husband. 
Besides, was not their name gilded with a title ? 
— did not the glory of a patrician coronet en- 
circle their brow ? Had not a pension of three 
thousand a year been conferred upon the new- 
ly-created peer, in order, as the cant phrase 
goes, “ that he might be enabled to support his 
rank had he not an additional income arising 
from the office of Lord Steward in the Regent's 
Household? and did not the tables in that 
very saloon groan beneath the evidences of the 
lavish profusion with which the Frinoe shower- 
ed down the choicest gifts upon Vcnetia? 
Wherefore, then, was this noble couple a prey 
to melancholy ? wherefore had a cloud settled 
upon their countenances. Had they not all 
that honour, wealth, splendour, and distinction 
could contribute or combine to ensure their 
felicity ?— were they not the idols of the fashion- 
able world ? — was not Horace courted, flatter- 
ed, and smiled upon by the proudest Dukes 
and haughtiest Kiris ?— and did not the state- 
liest Duchesses and the most exclusive Coun- 
tesses regard Vcnetia as a being second only to 
a Dueen ? In a word, was not Lady Sackville 
caressed and fawned upon by the whole British 
Aristocracy, because she was the mistress of 
the Prince Regent ! - and was not Lord Sack- 
ville similarly courted because he was the 
husband of that royal harlot ! 

Vcs —it was precisely because Vcnetia was 
thus the mistress of the Prince, and if was be- 
cause her husband was the pander to her shame 
— for these reasons was it they were mournful 
now. This was almost the first time they had 
found themselves alone together since the whirl 
of pleasure, gaiety, and fashionable dissipation 
had commenced immediately after Yenetia sur- 
rendered herself to the arms of tlm Prince. 
But on this particular occasion his Royal 
Highness was engaged with the Ministers ; and 
it happened that Lord and Lady Sackville 
were invited to no fashionable I'-'-ununi for the 
evening — nor had they company in their own 
apartments. The consequence was that when 
the royal dinner-party had broken up, Horace, 
and Vcnetia found themselves thus alone— thus 
as it were compelled to look each other in the 
face despite the feelings of shame that were 
struggling in their hearts. For be it under- 
stood that they were not yet so inured to depra- 
vity, nor so thoroughly steeped in profligacy, as 
to have become altogether callous to the whis- 
pering of the soul’s innermost voices aud the 
influence of the heart’s better feelings. 

“Venetia, my dearest wife,” said Horace, 
taking her hand and pressing it to his lips, 
“ tell me— are you happy ?” 

“ Nay — answer me the same question first" 
said Venetia, looking in his face for a moment 


— then colouring deep]}', and casting down her 
beauteous eyes, as if the lids were oppressed 
witlx^weight of shame. 

“ .l5id" we not agree,” asked Lord Sackville, 
“on that memorable night — or rather morning 
—when you returned to Accacia Cottage from 
Carlton House ” - 

“ Oh ! allude not thus particularly to that 
night !” said Venetia, with a strong shudder 
which swept visibly over her entire form, as a 
rapid breeze appears to bear a sudden rutile 
along the surface of the lake. 

“ Pardon me, my love, for being Loo explicit,” 
exclaimed Horace, noticing that cold tx-emor : 
“ but 1 was merely desirous of reminding you 
of a special occasion on which we agreed that 
we could make ourselves happy in spite of all 
circumstances.” 

“ Yes — I remember full well,” returned- 
Vcnetia : “ and heaven knows that I have 
endeavoured to make myself, and also to make 
//on, as happy as possible ! But ” 

“Rut what?" ejaculated Horace, starting 
from the sofa, and speaking with the nervous 
abruptness of a man who is irresistibly im- 
pelled to court explanations which he never- 
theless dreads to hear. 

“Sit down, Horace — sit down,” said Vene- 
tia : “ and J. will tell you what I mean.” 

But instead of resuming his place by her Bide 
on the sofa, lie seated himself upon a footstool 
— pillowed his head upon her lap — and said, 
“ Now speak frankly Venetia— and tell me all 
that you have to impart.” 

“Ah ! this position which you have taken — 
this attitude which you have assumed— here — 
sitting at my feet,” exclaimed Venetia, power- 
fully moved and profoundly touched, “reminds 
me of the days of our honeymoon— that honey- 
moon which was so short — yes, short but beati- 
fic like a glimpse of Paradise ! Then we were 
all love — all confidence— all childish playful- 
ness : we could look each other in the face, only 
to smile — and not to blush I But now — now, 
how altered is it all — what a change has come 
over us ! By rising to an elevation which 
makes us envied, Jlattei’ed. fawned upon, we 
have been made to loath, detest, and abhor our- 
selves — Uh ! may God grant that we shall not 
end by loathing, detesting, and abhori’iug each 
other !” 

“ Heavens, Venetia 1 to hoar thee talk thus,” 
exclaimed Lord -Sackville, “drives me mad. 
Why — even within a few hours after what may 
be termed your full — yes, even the very next 
morning— we could look each other in the face 
without blushing ! But now it seems as if the 
pangs of remorse and the poignancy of shame 
have sprung into keen vitality again — as if 
memory, instead of being blunted with the 
lapse of daj 7 s and weeks, is actually becoming 
sharpened — as if pleasure could not drown that 
memoi’y in its l’oseate floods— as if luxury could 
not lull our recollections into repose — and as if 
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liononrs, riches, adulation, and rank could not an outline or shadowing forth of the splendid 
appease us for what we have done !’’ symmetry of all the lower limbs, and to finish 

' “Oh ! look up at me, Horace — look up,” ex- the survey witlra view of the well rounded but 
claimed Yenetia, in the melting harmony of slender ankle, and of the long shapely foot rest- 
that. delicious voice which penetrated like a ing on the very ottoman where he sate — Oh 
strain of celestial music into the soul: “look thus to wander over the beauties of that woman 
up to me a moment, my beloved husband ! Let and linger on all her charms in detail from head 
us forget what we are — let us forget what has to foot, — was it not indeed sufficient to crown 
passed — let us forget also what is to come —and die happiness of any man, to know that this 
think only of this present moment ! For we transcendent being was his own ? 
arc here alone together : and Oh ! let us con- “hi ow J feel happy once more — as happy as I 

ceutrate our thoughts into a dream, if it may was wont to be,” said Horace, taking his wife’s 
not be a reality of bliss ! — let us indulge in an bauds in both his own and playing with the 
embrace as warm, as tender, and as affectionate , long tapering fingers so beautifully crowned 
as those in which we were wont to sleep our , with the arching nails of pellucid rosiness, 
senses ere the date of what .you just now so “Thou art iudeecl wondrously beautiful, my 
truthfully denominated my full P Yenetia : and I am rejoiced that, amidst the 

“Yes — Oh! yes — let ns embrace thus,” cried whirl of pleasure and dissipation, we have at 
Horace, suddenly inspired with all the enthus- length found an hour’s leisure to be alone with 
iasm of adoration and devotion for his young each other thus.” 

and beauteous wife: then, as he knelt at her “Yes — I love thee, my Horace — O God! I 
feet, he gazed up passionately into her glowing love thee,” exclaimed Venetia, suddenly throw- 
countenance -while she looked down with equal) ing her arms round his neck as if with 
tenderness upon him :— and then their lips met the impulse of frenzied violence : then as 
in a kiss more delicious than any in which those a strong shudder again swept through her 
lips had joined since the memorable date of form, she cried, almost with accents of 
Venetia’s fall. • despair, “Ah! would to God that I never 

Bug now as Horace, resuming his place upon more should be clasped in any arms but 
the footstool, gazed up at his wife —now that he thine own !” 


1 surveyed her with a fondness as fervid and as “ Now tel 
| impassioned as ever he « as wont to display pre- said Horace 
! vious to that night of her degradation and her between us. 


Now tell me what you mean, Yenetia, ’’ 
Horace: “come, let there be confidence 
veen us. 1 see that something is dwelling 


shame,— he could not help feeling yejoiced at in your mind— and it will ease thee to disbur- 
possessing a woman of such transcending den thyself to the ears of thy husband. ” 
beauty, even though he was compelled toab- “Listen then, my beloved Horace — and I 
andon her at times to the arms of another ! But will tell thee, ’ said Yenetia, in a low and stif- 
as his eyes slowly travelled over her entire per- ling tone, as if her very thoughts choking her 
sou, — commencing with that superb auburn hair ere she gave utterance to them. “But there 
which lay upon her brow like dark gold on al- — pillow thy head upon my bosom, with thj T 
abaster, — then lingering on that countenance face downward so that I may not meet tliy 
every feature of which was so faultless in its looks while 1 proceed to unveil the secret cause 
style of beauty — those eyes of such tender melt- that makes me shudder. It is, ” she continual 
ing blue that not even the hyacinth on India’s in a low, deep, almost hollow tone, as if her 
fields could compare, therewith — those lips of voice had suddenly lost its wonted harmony — 
such delicious redness and dewy moisture, ever “it is that I loath, hate, and abhor that Prince 
remaining the least thing apart so as not only to whom I have been sold — or rather to whom 
to give a softlj- sensuous expression to the conn- I have sold myself: — it is that I detest the 
tenance, but also to afford a glimpse of teeth hypocrisy which compels me to smile upon him, 
whiter than the pearls of the East, — then, con- to appear to receive his caresses joyfully, and 
tinuing this survey, to trace the swan-like cur- to be compelled to lavish upon him the ten- 
vature of that snowy neck — the voluptuous derest caresses in return ! But worse, worse 
fulness of those sloping and softly-rounded than all that, ” added Yenetia, bending down 
shoulders. — the grandeur of that bust which her head so that her lips touched her husband’s 
swelled into a luxuriance more ample than ear as his own head reposed upon her bosom : 
sculptural richness ever set forth, rising like then in words that seemed to hiss as if coming 
hemispheres of polished alabaster in their well- from the mouth of a snake, she whispered, 
dividend contours, yet with that hue of life “It is, Horace, that I would sooner submit to 
wherein the marble can never rival the living the hideous pawings of an imp, than to tht 
form, and appearing to the look full of glowing loathsome embraces of that filthy sensualist 1” 
ardour, warmth, and passion, — then, still pro- Horacestartedup,withaviolentsobsudden- 
ceeding with the survey, to mark the wasp-likt ty bursting from his breast: and beginnin: 

| symmetry of the waist, and the robust propor to pace the room in a manner fearfully excited, 
i tions of .the naked arms, so admirably rounded, he exclaimed, “0 horror! that my own wife 
so polished, and so white, — then, with descend- should be doomed to make such a revelation a; 
ing look, to gather from the folds of the drapery this to my ears 1— Oh ! that one whom I have 
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loved so fondly, .madl} 7 , devotedly — and whom 
I still love so well — should be consigned to so 
hellish a fate — so damnable a destinj 7 ! But it 
is all my fault — m3 7 fault, "'he repeated, strik- 
ing his breast forcibly : “ it is I who could 
have saved her while she was as yet far off 
from the precipice — it was 1 who could have 
rescued her at the moment she was trembling 
above it ! But, no — base villain that 1 was I I 
suffered her to fall. ” 

“ Reproach not yourself, my dearest hus- 
band, 1 murmured the well-known voice which 
had now regained all its wonted sweetness and 
characteristic melody— and at the same instant 
a beauteous white hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 11 It is not your fault ! I was fore- 
doomed and predestined even before 3 7 ou and 
I first met! You know it — you know it, Hor- 
ace, ” repeated Lady Sackville ; “and long be- 
fore you agreed to marry me you were aware 
how inextricably I was entangled— by what 
solemn vows I was engaged — by what pledges 
I was bound — and under what influences I 
was controlled ! You knew that all the ap- 
pearances of ease, comfort, and wealth, which 
surrounded me at Acacia Cottage, could have 
been swept away in a moment had I dared 
deviate from the path which had been chalked 
out for me to pursue : you were likewise aware 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot herself was a spy upon 
my actions, repox ting every look, word, and 
deed of mine to the supreme authority in 
Stratton Street. Such was my condition be- 
fore my marriage with you : and since ” 

“Ah ! since,” ejaculated Horace, with pas- 
sionate vehemence : “ it is this that goads me to 
desperation 1 For when once you were my wife, 

I could have rescued j 7 ou from those trammels 
which had previously enthralled you — I might 
have turned round upon those who had thus 
enmeshed you in their toils — I could have said, 

‘ This lady is my wife, and shall not hr the slave 
of yaur intrigues — all this could I have done — 
and you would have been saved — and we might 
still be enabled to look each other in the face 
w'ithout blushing at the thought of that crown- 
ing degradation to which you, my unfortunate 
wife, have been doomed to submit !” 

“Not so, not so, IToi’ace,” said Venetia, now 
evidently taking upon herself the task of con- 
soling, reassuring, and tranquilizing her hus- 
band : “ for had we dared, when our hands 
were joined in mati'imony, to rise up boldly 
against the autlioiity which Iliad previously 
sworn to obey — that very authority, too, which 
assented to our union onl} 7 on express and posi- 
tive conditions — all the past would have been 
pitilessly and remorselessly made public in 
order to stamp me with the imputation of an 
adventuress !” 

“They could not have done it — they dared 
not,” cried Hoi’oce, stamping his foot with in- 
dignation. “ There was no ground for it : you 
were no adventuress — if you were ’twas by 
others you were made so ” 


“ Ah !” said Venetia, with a peculiar look, 
“ 3 7 ou forget into whose hands 1 fell, and who 
first introduced me ” 

“Enough, enough of all this !” ejaculated 
Iloi’ace, suddenly. “ I see that you arc right : 
we could hot have acted otherwise than we have 
done ! And after all,” he added, abruptly, “ wo 
are fools to make ourselves miserable* I am 
Loi’d Sackville — you are Lady Sackville : I am 
a Peer of the Realm— you are a Peeress : we 
possess titles and pensions which cannot be 
taken away from ns— our fortunes ai’e therefore 
made, for life ; and ibis now our bounden duty 
to endeavour to enjoy that life as well as we are 
able.” 

. “ Yes — we must make up our minds to adopt 
this course,” said Venetia. “ And indeed,” she 
cried, with a sudden access of that callous, 
selfish, heartless feeling which makes the 
thoi'ougli woman of the world, — “ we possess all 
the realities and substantial — the essentials and 
the materials— to make existence thoroughly 
happy. It will thei’efore be our own faults if 
we allow sentiment and feeling to interfere with 
that happiness.” 

m “ Yes,” observed Horace, readily arming him- 
self with the buckler of that cold selfishness 
which Venetia had just assumed : “ it will 

only be a false feeling and a maudlin senti- 
mentalism that can be allowed to interfere 
with the l’ealities of our happiness. Let us 
then agree, solemnly agree,” continued Horace, 
“ never more to talk softness and tenderness 
to each other — but to look, speak, and act as 
the thorough man and woman of the world.’' 

“ Yes, cheei’fully do I subsci’ibe to that 
agreement,” responded Venetia. 

“ Then henceforth our very love shall cease 
to be a sentiment,” continued Hox’ace, “and 
shall merely be a sensualism. We will have no 
jealousies — piques — vexations 

“No boyish and gii’lish dalliance and .ro- 
mance/’ added Venetia ; — “ no poeti'y of the 
feelings •” 

“ Naught save passions, cravings, and im- 
pulses that become men and women of the 
world,” exclaimed Hoi’ace. “And now, my 
beautiful wife — as thou art indeed moi’e 
l’avishingly beautiful than ever this evening — 
especially with that rich glow upon thy cheeks, 
— let us retii’e to our own chamber that in each 
other’s' arms we may taste the joys of pai’adise.” 

With the wanton glow deepening upon her 
countenance, and with a soft and sensuous 
lustre stealing into her swimming eyes, Venetia 
was extending her hand towards her husband, 
when the door suddenly opened — and the 
Pi’ince Regent burst somewhat unceremonious- 
ly into the l’oom. 

“ My dear Horace— my dear Venetia,” he 
said, tapping the foi’mer familiarly upon the 
back, hut at once flinging his arm round 
the waist of the latter, — “I thought I should 
have been kept up by the Ministers till two 
or three - o’clock this morning: fortunately 
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however, I have got rid of them— and now I For magnificent it indeed was— furnished in 
am my own master once again. - ’ the most luxurious style, and flooded with the 

Thus speaking, he gave a significant nod light poured forth bv numerous chandeliers 
to Lord Sack vi lie, who was compelled to obey and lamps. But what' chiefly interested Yene- 
it by at once leaving the - room. But as he tia, was the circumstance that five or six voung 
turned away to seek the door, the colour ladies, all of whom she recognized as b'elon"- 
came and went upon his cheeks in such rapid ing to the proudest families of the Aristocracy 
transitions, and he bit his ashy lip so violently, had gathered round the Prince, and were 
that the poignancy of his emotions may be assailing him with all the artillery alike of 
better conceived than described. their charms and their wit. Yenetia was not 

Yenetia remained in the gorgeous saloon jealous at the position in which her royal lover 
with the Prince— while her husband, not only was thus placed : she loathed and detested him 
baffled in the anticipation of . enjoying the too cordially to experience a sentiment which 
company of his own wife that night, but also though in itself a noxious weed, yet can only 
compelled to sneak like a vile cur away, re- flourish when moistened by the dews of love • 


tia, was the circumstance that five or six young J 
ladies, all of whom she recognized as belong- 
ing to the proudest families of the Aristocracy, 
had gathered round the Prince, and were 
assailing him with all the artillery alike of 
their charms and their wit. Yenetia was not 
jealous at the position in which her royal lover 
was thus placed : she loathed and detested him 
too cordially to experience a sentiment which 
though in itself a noxious weed, yet can only 
flourish when moistened by the dews of love ; 


tired to his solitary chamber. There he was and she likewise despised and condemned 
compelled to gloat upon his titles and his him more than ever for having brought her 
honours, in order to sooth the sense of shame to behold the present spectacle. 

1 1 .1 _ j ! tl.-l • T 1 . "i i . 1 • - — , . . * A . _ 


and degradation that rankled so bitterly in 
his mind. 

Whatever annoyance Yenetia might have 
felt at being thus forced to yield to the whims 
and minister to the phantasies of his Royal 


“ He believes ine to be utterly and thorough- 
ly depraved,” she thought within herself, “and 
that I take delight in all kinds of profligacy. 
Well, perhaps the time may come when I shall 
do so. At all events, henceforth 1 shall never 


Highness,, she nevertheless most artfully and hesitate to follow my own inclinations, and 
successfully veiled her emotions beneath a gratify any caprices that may take possession 
smiling aspect. _ of me : for I perceive full well that virtue is 

“Do you know, my angel, 1- said the Prince, a mockery — delicacy a laughing-stock— anft 
who had evidently been drinking with toler- propriety 'an imaginary thing, within the pri- 
able freedom, and whose vinous breath was cincts of a Court !” ' *= 

most sickly and nauseating to Yenetia as he Yenetia was thus musing to herself, when 
bestowed hot kisses upon her countenance ; she became aware of footsteps behind her. 
“do you know,” lie said “that those cui’sed She turned abruptly round— and beheld Sir 
Ministers, by coming so suddenly and so un- Douglas Huntingdon'. 

seasonably to prater me on State affairs, Now, it will°be remembered that the baro- 


successfully veiled her emotions beneath a 
smiling aspect. 

“ Do you know, my angel,” said the Prince, 
who had evidently been drinking with toler- 
able freedom, and whose vinous breath was 
most sickly and nauseating to Yenetia as he 
bestowed hot kisses upon her countenance ; 
“ do you know,” lie said “ that those cui’sed 
Ministers, by coming so suddenly and so - un- 
seasonably to pe3ter me on State affairs, 


deprived me of a little pastime which certain net, when availing himself of hi; 


to pro- j 


young ladies had contemplated for my diver- secute the love-campaign against Yenetia (then 
sion ? However, it is not yet too late,” lie Miss Trelawney), had proposed marriage to 
exclaimed, starting to his feet : “ and if you the lady ; and though she had declined the 
choose, 3 - ou shall be spectatress, though an proposal with a considerable amount of raillery 
unseen one, or the amusement.” and smart rapartee. they had parted most ex- 

“Of what nature is this pastime?” in- cellent friends. It is true that Yenetia was 
quired Yenetia, eagerly catching at any filing fully aware of Huntingdon’s having emploved 
that seemed calculated to _ release her from Captain Tash to watch her movements but as 
the loathsome caresses which the Prince was she had subsequently derived a positive and 
now lavishing upon her. . _ . considerable advantage (in the Malpas affair) 

_ “ Come and see,” lie replied : and giving her from that circumstance, she was by no means 

hio nrm Iip r*nnr1 ncf.Pfl lipr nnrnccr flip nvinninol t K ,-7 ~ „ j * . ,t 


his arm, lie conducted her across - the principal 
landing, down a long passage, into an ante- 


inclined to cherish it as a grudge against the 
baronet. M oreover she did not forget that he 


chamber, at the extremity of which was a had been one of the first to congratulate her 


glass-door communicating with another apart- 
ment. 

“ Remain here, my love,” said the Prince : 


at St. George’s Church upon her marriage. Al- 
together she rather liked him ; for 'lie was 


excessively good-tempered — and 


have al- 


“ but if the phantasy should seize you to ready said that he was of handsome though 
come and join our sport, pray do so without dissipated appearance : but then it was that J 
ceremony.” . pale and interesting aspect of dissipation which 

Having thus spoken, and bestowing another is not without its admirers amongst ladies in 
parting caress upon Yenetia, the Prince the fashionable walks of life. 


hastened by the glass-door into the adjoining 
apartment. 

Lady Sackville now approached this glass- 


From these observations the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that Yenetia extended 
her hand in a most friendly manner and rmiled 


door ; and peeping between the crimson blinds very graciously, as she thus found herself face 
in such a way that she could see everything to face with the baronet. 


without being seen herself, she plunged her 
looks into the interior of the magnificent saloon 
which his Royal Highness had just entered. 


“Ah 1 Lady Sackville, ” he exclaimed, evid- 
ently astonished to meet her in that ante-room, j 
“ It is alwaj’s a pleasure to encounter you any- j 
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where: but may T ask -vvhaL on earth your 
ladyship is doing here !" 

“The Prince — with that exquisite taste' 
which so often characterises him,” replied 
Yenetia, an express km of peculiar contempt 
curling her lovely lip, — “brought me hither 
to behold some drama in which he is doubtless 
to perform the principal part." 

“ It was precisely to take a share in this said 
drama,” observed the baronet, “that the Prince 
invited me hither also. It is true that I am 
somewhat behind time : but I cannot regret a 
delay which lias produced me the pleasure of 
meeting your ladyship.” 

“ You know,” said Yenetia, in a tone of good- 
humoured raillery, “ that T always take compli- 
ments for precisely what they are worth.” 

“If the syllables which fall from my lips were 
diamonds,” answered Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
“they would still he of infinitely too poor a 
value to form a sentence that should adequately 
proclaim your praise.” 

“That is assuredly the most cosily flattery 
that has ever yet been olVered up to me," ob- 
served Lady Kick villa, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

“ But are you not going to enter the room 
where your presence is doubtless wanted 

“I would much rather remain here, if your 
ladyship would permit me,’ replied the baronet, 
his looks settling upon her with an admiration 
which though fervid was full of respect. 

“ I cannot possibly refuse such agreeable com 
•panionship,” answered Yenetia : and suffering 
her eyes to linger upon him for a moment, she 
gave him as it were that coquettish kind of 
encouragement which may in reality mean no- 
thing, but which an enthusiastic admirer is 
sure to interpret far otherwise. 

“But will you remain here ?” asked the baro- 
net, glancing towards the door leading into the 
saloon. 

“ Most assuredly,” returned Yenetia. “ I am 
anxious to behold this drama in which you were 
to perform a part : and there can certainly be 
no harm in my contemplating the scene, in- 
asmuch as T recognise five or six young ladies of 
the highest rank about to join in the diver- 
sions.” 

While thus speaking, Lady Saclcville stooped 
slightly down, and peeped between the blinds. 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon followed her example ; 
and their heads thus came in gentle contact. 
The baronet was not likely to withdraw from so 
j pleasant a vicinage ; and Lady Sackville did not. 
Their heads thus remained touching each other 
j — their hair mingling ; and in this position did 
they contemplate, what was passing within the 
gorgeously furnished and brilliantly lighted 
saloon. 

The young ladies of aristocratic birth were 
clad in the light and. gauzy apparel of 
figurantes, with their hair tastefully arranged 
— so that it appealed as if their forms were 
arrayed and their toilet chosen with a view 


to produce a dramatic effect. Very beautiful 
indeed were these young ladies : but it was 
evident from their burning looks and wanton 
attitudes, that modesty with them was but a j 
garment of convenience. 

.A strain of music stole softly through the j 
room— issuing from a piano the position of ' 
which was unseen by Lady Sackville and Sir I 
Douglas Huntingdon at the glass door: and j 
now the aristocratic young ladies timed their 
graceful steps to that delicious harmony. Tak- 
ing from a sideboard several garlands and 
wreaths of artificial flowers, they raised them 
with their bare arms above their heads, playing 
with them as it were in a manner that enabled 
them to show off the beauties of their forms in 
attitudes more classically graceful, more studi- 
ously indelicate than the most reckless ballet- 
dancer or figurante of the present day. Then' 
suddenly quickening their pace, they whirled 
round and round the Prince — Hinging the gar- j 
lands and the posies at him— endeavouring fu ' 
trip him up with the wreaths— and finally mak- 1 
ing him the butt of a variety of practical jokes. ' 
more, calculated however to excite than to hurt 
him. 

On his side, the Prince Regent amused him- 
self in several ways. Sometimes he raced and . 
chased after the young ladies— at others he 
threw himself panting and puffing upon a sofa, 
one of the aristocratic beauties acting the part 
of Hebe and bringing him a delicious beverage 
in a crystal clip. Or else, he would suddenly 
assume a thoughtful and sentimental demean- 
our,— either taking a seat at a distance, or else 
leaning pensively against a pillar,— so as to 
entice the ladies towards him : and then, as 
they gathered around him again, he would 
abruptly seize hold of the nearest— fiing his 
arms about her— and cover her with kisses, i 
amidst the pealing laughter and delighted cries ! 
of all the rest. 

For upwards of ten minutes did Lady Sack- 
ville and Sir Douglas Huntingdon continue 
peeping through the blinds — their beads still 
remaining in that contact which we have be- 
fore noticed. The spectacle within the saloon 
was, of a surely, sufficient to inflame their im- 
aginations : and it certainty produced this 
effect. Moreover, on the one hand Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon was in such an attitude that by 
casting down his eyes he could plunge his looks 
amidst the treasures of Venetia’s glowing bust : 
and on the other hand, the lady herself, by 
casting an occasional sidelong glance at her 
companion’s profile, was led to the reflection 
that he was realty much handsomer than she 
had even supposed him to be. 

“ What think you of that spectacle ?” she 
suddenly exclaimed, raising her head from the 
blinds : and as her looks met those of the 
baronet, the colour depended upon her checks. 

“ I can only say that I regret we have not 
some artificial flowers here in this ante-room,” 
replied Sir Douglas : “as your ladyship might 
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in that case condescend to practise the same , 
innocent pastime with me. 1 ’ 

“ It is a punishment, and not as a jest, that I 
! throw this at thee/’ exclaimed Yenetia, sud- 
! denly detaching a bouquet from the corsage 
1 of her dress, and tossing it towards the 
’ baronet. 

' “ All ! then it is as a revenge, and .not as a 

mere insoleut liberty, that I treat your lady- 
ship ?/< «.■>■,” returned* the baronet : and suddenly 
throwing his arms around Yenetia’s neck, he 
pressed his lips to lier’s. 

She received the caress without resentment, 
certainly — although perhaps she did not exact- 
ly return it. But in the look which she dung 
upon the baronet, as she disengaged herself 
from his arms, there was something which ele- 
vated his hopes to a frenzied height. 

“Begone now,” she said hastily: “let not 
the Prince suppose that you have been linger- 
ing here with me.” 

This very remark at once seemed to place the 
lady and the baronet upon the most familiar 
footing, by implying as it were that a secret 
had suddenly sprung into existence between 
them. Intoxicated with the thought that 
Yenetia— the brilliant, beauteous, incompar- 
able Yenetia — would yet bestow her favours 
upon him, Sir Douglas Huntingdon snatched 
up her hand— pressed it to his lips — and then 
hurried from the room. 

Almost immediately afterwards the Prince 
! came forth from the saloon, carefully closing 
j the glass-door behind him.: and perceiving 
I Ycnetia’s flushed cheeks and palpitating bosom, 
be attributed her excitement to no other cause 
than the voluptuous spectacle which he had 
indeed purposely brought her hither to view 
in the hope that it would inllame her passions 
to a maddening height. 

“Come with me,' adored one,” he murmured, 
ds he pressed his mouth to those lips that still 
bore tbe imprint of the baronet’s far more wel- 
come caress : then fixing upon her a look all 
burning with desire, the royal voluptuary 
led his mistress away to his own suite of 
apartments. - 


/ _ 


CHAPTER LXV1II. 


TIIB KtXo’.S JtKXCII. 


At the period of which we arc writing, the 
authority of the Secretary of State had not 
invaded the King’s Bench Prison with those 
innovations, encroachments, and changes which 
have since robbed that establishment of all its 
peculiar glory. The immense enclosure had 
not then been divided into different compart- 
ments and yards, respectively appropriated for 
tbe degrees and grades of insolvenc}' and in- 
debtedness ; but the Bench was then indeed in 


its glory — as the cesspool of the West-end of 
London.! 

Resembling an enormous barrack standing iu 
tbe midst of spacious grounds, girt by a wall of 
the same height as the edifice itself, and covered 
with those revolving iron-spikes that are tech- 
nically termed c/icrui'.r-clc-fri.w , — having also 
several detached buildings, such as the. State 
House, the Coffee House, and the Kitchen, — 
and with thc'principal portion of the grounds 
themselves divided into racked courts — such 
was the King's Bench Prison. 

Rut there were many features connected 
v ith the place which were celebrated then — have 
been celebrated until very late years — and still 
remain doubtless memorable in the minds of 
thousands and thousands who have passed 
through the ordeal of captivity there. For 
instance, there was the strong room, in which 
obstreperous prisoners were confined, — the 
chapel, where the parson preached to the clerk, 
and the clerk said “ amen ” to the parson, for 
want of a congregation, — the little market- 
place close by the kitchen, — and the three 
pumps which marked the limits of egch racket 
ground, the central pump being dignified with 
the name of the Dolphin. Then there was the 
Tap, v here the genuine beverage brewed by 
Barclay and Perkins found shoals of customers 
from morning to night : and at the other ex- 
tremity of the building, there was another 
public room, for the sale of beer, and bearing 
the sign of the Brace. Moreover, in the coffee- 
house there was an apartment enjoying the 
aristocratic distinction of the Wine Room, al- 
though considerably smaller and a trillc less 
comfortable than the parlour of a fifth rate pot- 
house out of doors. 

These and several other features connected 
with the Bench, are cherished in the memories 
of thousands and thousands up to the present 
day : and now, as some old prisoner takes his 
lonely walk up and down the melancholy par- 
ade, he sighs as he recalls to recollection those 
times when that parade and the adjacent 
racket-grounds were swarming with life — when 
the whole scene was rather that of a fair than 
of a prison — and when the voices of revellers 
in the tap, players and betters at racket, merry 
fellows shouting from the windows, and itiner- 
ant venders of all kinds of comestibles, ming- 
led strangely together and filled the air. 

There were, also, until late years, some curi- 
ous characters within the walls of the King’s 
Bench Prison. First and foremost was a stout, 
bluff-looking, red faced man, not unlike a sailor 
in his build and rolling valk. This was Yorke, 
the crier, — whose avocations consisted in es- 
corting visitors to the rooms of friends whom 
they came to see— crying things that were lost, 
or making announcements ,of festivities that 
were to take place either at t]ie Tap or 
the Brace— and performing all kinds of odd 
jobs for anybody who was able to pay him. 
Next, as the presiding genius of the Market- 
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place, might he seen a tall, gaunt, scraggy old j 
woman, with a very weather-beaten face and 
a nose and chin that nearly met, like the pro- 
file of old Mother Hubbard in the picturc- 
books. The female of whom we are speaking, 
was known as Old Nanny : and she sold iisb, 
vegetables, and anything else by which she 
could turn “a decent penny.” She generally 
wore either a man’s great coat or else an old 
brown cloak ; and a black bonitet as rusty as 
a japauued coal-scuttle that has been very 
.much neglected, was perched so airily and 
jauntily on the top of her head that one would 
really have thought Old Nanny was a coquette 
in her way. 

In a sentry-box at the entrance of the inner- 
most lobby, invariably stood from morning to 
night a most dreadful-looking old man, with his 
face twisting itself up into all kinds of malig- 
nant, spiteful, and ferocious expressions. He 
wore upon his head a great fur cay) which .gave 
him, when vciwed from a considerable distance, 
a false air of the Lord Mayor’s Swordbearer. 
This nasty-looking veteran-prisoner was called 
Old Sims, and he posted himself in that sentry- 
box that he might obtain alms from visitors 
entering the place, to attract whose notice he 
was wont to shake a few pence in a great tip 
box with a hole in the top to receive any addi- 
tional pence which the hand of benevolence 
might drop in. 

Several other remarkable characters were 
there : — and to a new-comer entering the place 
as a prisoner, as well as to every one having 
business there as a visitor, were all the above 
local features and human curiosities duly point- 
ed out. Of tbe latter species we must not for- 
get to observe that there were several rare 
specimens in tbe shape of gentlemen who lmd 
been there for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, 
and who could get out ac any moment they 
chose, but who unaccountably preferred dwel- 
ling within those spike-convned walls. 

Such was the King's bench in the time of 
which we are writing : and indeed, the descrip- 
tion would bold good down to a period of about 
eight or ton years’ ago. But, as we have above 
hinted, the ruthless hand of official authority 
suddenly annihilated all indulgences and liber- 
ties with one fell swoop. Were an equally 
sweeping reform to be applied to all the great 
institutions of this country, incalculable advan- 
tages would be the speedy result. 

On being arrested at the suit of Mx\ Emmer- 
son, the bill-broker, for the sum of five thousand 
guineas, Colonel Mai pas was borne ofi‘ to the 
spunging-house of Mr. Moses Ikey in Fetter 
Lane. There he remained for nearly three 
weeks, in the hope of being able to come to a 
settlement with bis creditor : but vainly did be 
apply to bis wife’s relations— they sent him no 
answer. Yainly also did be address himself to 
some of his fashionable friends : tbe afi'air at the 
banquet and tlie chastisement lie received from 
Captain Task bad got whispered abroad, and tbe 


Colonel found himself cut accordingly. The 
propositions which he made to Mr. Emmerson 
were likewise treated with silent contempt ; and 
when he wrote a letter full of penitence to the 
Countess of Curzon, it was returned to him 
unopened in a blank envelope — the handwriting 
of the address having been to her ladyship a 
sufficient indication from whom the missive 
came. 

Perceiving, therefore, that be bad no im- 
mediate. chances of extricating himself from bis 
difficulties, and finding it too expensive to re- 
main any longer at the establishment of Mr. 
Moses Ikey, where the meanest and nastiest fare 
was served up at the dearest and most exorbit- 
ant rate, — the Colonel resolved to move over to 
the King’s Bench. His solicitor accordingly 
obtained tbe necessary writ of Habeas Corpus: 
the Colonel and bis portmanteau were consigned, 
to a hackney-coach, under tbe care of a tipstafi ; 
— and in due course tbe aforesaid Colonel and 
portmanteau were deposited in tbe upper lobby 
of the far-famed prison.' There lie was at once 
called upon to pay a certain amount for gate- 
fees : and having done this it was suggested to 
him that “all gentlemen as called themselves 
gentlemen were accustomed to behave as sicli 
and treat the turnkeys.” To this farther drain 
upon his exchequer the Colonel likewise sub- 
mitted ; and be enjoyed the supreme satisfac- 
tion of having his health drunk by tbe three 
tliirsty-looking turnkeys belonging.lo tbe upper 
lobb}', and the two hungry and Ihirsty-looking 
turnkeys annexed to the lower lobby. 

He was now escorted to the collcc-housc, 
where, upon inquiry, lie found that he. could be 
accommodated with a bed-room — which bed- 
room, upon inspection, turned out to be about 
the same dimensions as an ordinary clothes- 
press. However, tbe Colonel was compelled to 
submit to the necessity of tbe ease : and it be- 
ing now live o’clock in the afternoon, be inquired 
what he could have for dinner. The reply was 
“anything lie chose to order:” but it sub- 
sequently proved that a steak or a chop 
would come most conveniently within the 
culinary capabilities of the establishment. 

Having accordingly agreed upon the materials 
for bis dinner, the Colonel sate down, dole- 
f ully and despondingly enough, to read the 
newspaper in the wine- 100111 . But scarcely had 
he commenced the perusal of a ponderous lead- 
ing article on nothing at all, when he was 
startled by tbe sudden bursting forth of a 
stentorian voice just outside the window. He 
listened, and beard the following announce- 
ment duly and deliberately made : — 

“ O yes 1 O yes ! O yes ! This is to give 
notice that if any body has found an old pair of 
black breeches, new seated, which was took from 
tlie winder of Mac Hugh the tailor’s room, 
Number 3 in 10 Staircase, and will bring them 
to the crier, he shall- receive a pot of half -an -half , 
for his trouble and no questions axed. God ' 
save the King !” 
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Old Yorke— for lie ifc was who gave forth this 
very interesting and exciting announcement- 
paused fora few moments — cleared his voice 
trom a little huskiness that had seized upon it 
through too powerful a vociferation— and then 
communicated another piece of intelligence to 
the admiring denizens of the Bench :— 

“ 0 yes ! (3 yes ! 0 yes ! Know ye all whom it 
may consarn, and take notice, that a Free'-and- 
Easy will be held to-night in the Brace, for the 
benefit of Mr. Peter Sniggles, who had the 


misfortune to cut his head open by falling dead 
drunk down No. 10 Staircase. The cheer will 
be taken by Mr. Joseph Tubbs at 8 o'clock 
precisely, when several comic songs and other 
woeal harmony will take place. Cod save the 
King !” 

Old Yorke then passed on from the vicinages 
of the Coffee House to repeat the announce- 
ments in other parts of the building ; and the 
Colonel leariit from the waiter who brought in 
his dinner that those announcements u'ere real- 
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ly genuine and seriously meant, and not a mere 
hoax, as Mai pas luid it iirst imagined them to 
be. . ■» 

Having partaken of his meal, and while sip- 
ping the iirst glass of an execrable pint of Port, 
the Colonel was informed by the waiter that a 
gentleman wished to speak to him. 

“ Who is he ?” inquired Malpas. 

“ Well, sir, he’s a lawyer as is well known in 
this here place,” answered the waiter, “ and 
does a sight of business for gentleman in difli- 
culties. He whispered to me to that he could 
get you out of quod in three or four days ” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Malpas, his counten- 
ance brightening up. “ What is his name ?” 

“Mr. 'Joshua Jenkins,’’ answered the waiter. 
“(Shall I tell him to walk in.” 

“]Jy all means,” responded the Colonel: 
“and bring a clean glass, as perhaps Mr. Jen- 
kins will do me the favour to take some wine 
with me. ” 

The waiter slid out of the room with a most 
praise-worthy alacrity, considering that lie had 
to drag with him a pair of shoes down at the 
heels and a great deal luo large for his feel.. 
In a few minutes he returned, escorting a short 
sccdylookitig individual, with very dirty linen 
and an unmistakable Jewish countenance. In 
fact, the persona! appearance of this gentle- 
man was by no means such as would have in- 
duced a cautious individual to trust him to get 
change for a five-pound note. The Colonel, 
therefore, —surprised and disgusted at this un- 
promising aspect of the man of business, — re- 
ceived him m a somewhat frigid and haughty 
fashion, just barely inviting him to be seated, 
but not choosing to take any notice of the cir- 
cumstance of an extra glass* being placed upon 
the table. Mr. Joshua Jenkins was however 
a gentleman of the free and easy school : and 
at once drawing a chair close up to the table, 
he observed, “ Well, Colonel, so you are lum- 
bered at last !" 

“ You speak as if you knew me, sir, ” re- 
marked Malpas, surveying him with undis- 
guised disgust. 

“ Oh ! J know everybody by name about 
town," replied Mr. Joshua Jenkins, with a 
cunning leer : “ and therefore it was not likely 
that the fashionable name of Malpas should 
remain strange to me. In fact, I knew when 
you was locked up over at I key's ” and I 
should have come to sec you there, but 1 
thought by your stopping at such a place you 
was making arrangements to get out. Now, 
however, that you have come over here I 
thought it high time to introduce myself. So 
here’s better luck to you, Colonel, ” added Mr. 
Jenkins, coolly filling the glass and raising it 
to his lips : then with a familiar nod across the 
table, he tossed oft' the contents. 

“And pray, sir, ” inquired the Colonel, sink- 
ing back perfectly aghast at this King’s Bench 
ease and hail-fellow-well-met unceremonious- 
ness, --.“and pray, sir," he repeated in his 


usual drawling tone, . “ what can you do for 
me?” 

“ Get you out of quod,” replied Jenkins, 
with a knowing wink as he refilled his glass. 

“ Uo you, then, know anybody who is likely 
to lend me five thousand guineas?” inquired 
M.nlpas, surveying the seedy-looking lawyer 
with an expression of mingled incredulity 
and superciliousness. 

“ Not 3 indeed,” returned Jenkins. “T sup- 
pose you would not pay' the debt if you couki : 
but would rather get out, snap your fingifrs at 
your creditor, run over' to France, and make 
him take a farthing in the pound. ” 

“ But is it possible to manage this ?” ex- 
claimed Malpas, somewhat staggered by' the 
air of decision which the attorney' assumed. 

“To be sure it is,” was the still more posi- 
tive response. 

“ And how ?’’ demanded Malpas, looking and 
speaking more civilly. 

“By’ bail,” rejoined Mr. Jenkins: and he 
tossed off two glasses of wine in rapid succes- 
sion. 

“ Ah 1 T have heard, by the bye, that some- 
thing could be done in this Way,” said Malpas, 
catching eagerly at the suggestion. 

“ To be sure it can,” continued the attorney : 
then tapping his prominent nose with his very 
dirty forefinger, and looking what may' be 
termed greasily’ knowing with his oily coun- 
tenance, he said, “ You are arrested on' mesne 
process ; and of course by putting in an appear- 
ance and plea you can keep off judgement. 
Well then, by appearing to the writ it is as 
much as to say that you - mean to defend the 
action and go to trial : and by meaning to 
go to trial, you can put in bail in the interval. 
This is what is called : and it's 

easy done now, as the bail would have to go 
before the Judge in chambers — " 

“ But I cannot get any’ two persons to put 
bail in for me to such an amount,” observed 
Malpas. “.Remember that I am detained here 
for five thousand guineas ” ■ 

“ Well, and you must have to bail each able 
to prove himself worth ten thousand,” returned 
Mr. Jenkins. 

“Two men worth twenty thousand guineas 
between them !” ejaculated Malpas, in despair. 
“ I cannot obtain such security.” 

“ But I can,” said Air. Jenkins, slilv and 
drilyx . 

“ \ on can ?’’ ejaculated Malpas, starting 
with joy. 

“ Yes — to be sure.” responded Jenkins. “ In 
fact, I brought in with me just now a couple of 
bail for you to look at : and I think they’ are 
just the very’ thing.” 

“Good heavens 1” cried the Colonel, in ama- 
zement: “do you inspect bail in the Bench 
just as you do horses at Tnttersall’s ?” 

“ Ay r e — and a precious sight keener too, when 
you want, to see whether they’ will pass 
muster,” said Air. Jenkins. “ f>o if you like to 
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give me a hundred guineas— that is to say, 
forty for eaeh of the bail to put in their 
pockets, and twenty for myself — the ' job shall 
be done : and in less than a week von shall be 
out.” 

li Rut is it possible,” cried the Colonel, more 
and more bewildered, “ that any two wealthy 
gentlemen, worth ten thousand guineas each, 
can be moved by such a paltry consideration as 
forty pounds, to incur so vast a risk on my 
account ?” 

“d yes,” said Mr. Jenkins, with a peculiar 
smile: “‘the two chaps that 1 have got along 
with me here this evening, would bail the devil 
if he would only pay them for it.” 

; “ You surprise me I” cried the < 'olonel. “ Rut 

where are these two immensely rich money- 
making gentlemen 

“ I left them in the Tap, eating bread and 
chees" and onions : and f paid for a pot of half- 
and-half for them to enjoy themselves," coi.lv 
answered sir. Joshua Jenkins. 

The colonel started with the sudden indigna- 
tion of one who thought ho was being baiftor- 
-d : but as a sudden idea struck him and the 
real truth Hashed to his comprehension, he said, 
‘•I suppose then that these people are what 
you call strar-h-n't ? ’ 

“•"i'lst so,” replied Mr. Jenkins. “I am 
astonished you did not twig it all along. Lord 
I bio- ; you. it’s as easily done as possible. I’ll 
! ynn a proof. About a year ago a noble- 
j man owing three thousand pounds was arrested 
] by Simon the money-lender up at the West 
1 End. The nobleman's father offered .Simon 
i fifteen shillings in the pound : but Simon 
I obstinately _ refused anything less than the 
| whole. V. oil, so the nobleman sent for 
j me. I drcs.-ed up a linker and a do^s- 
; meat-man in line clothes— paid their rales 
j and taxes for them— took them up before a 
j Judge— made them swear they were each worth 
si:: thousand pounds — and so” justified bail for 
the young nobleman. He was let out and bolted 
to Guernsey, where he rehiained while I made 
terms with Simon for him. And now, sir, how 
much do you think that Simon was glad to take 
after all P 

“ T really can’t say,” returned Malpas : “ per- 
haps seven and sixpence in the pound ?” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Mr. Jenkins. “I 
made him take five farthings in the pound and 
stand a bottle of wine into the bargain. So' you 
see bow easy these kind of things can be done ” 

. “ 1 indeed,” replied the Colonel. “ Rut is 
it possible that the judge could be so easily 
duped ? J 

“ Not lie !” exclaimed the attorney, “ His 
lordship knows devilish .well that when bail go 
up to justify for ten thousand pounds, they are 
not really worth ten pence : he knows too that 
the very clothes they wear at the time are only 
ent them for the occasion but he is obliged 
to take tlieir oaths that they are worth so much, 
provided the solicitor on the other side can t 


show the contrary. And we take devilish good 
care, Colonel, that nothing of the kind ahull be 
shown at all ! Why, would you believe it I have 
hail that tinker and that dog’s-meat-man up for 
bail so often, any time during these last four- 
teen years, that their faces are as well known to 
every one of the Judges and every one of the 
Judges’ Clerks, as they are to me or to their 
own wives : and it is really quite amusing to see 
how solemnly the Judge always looks these fell- 
ows in the face, as if lie had never seen them 
before in all his life, and how he appears to take 
in as gospel all they .tel! him about their im- 
mense resources. Rut I don't always take up 
the same ball : that would be coming it rather 
too strong — particularly as there is always some- 
thing different as to their profession or trade 
every time they do go up. 1 have got a dog- 
fancier— 1 might even call him a dog-stealer, 
without telling a lie— and lie’s a capital bail, 
with the impudence of brass. The week before 
last lie went up, and the Judge says, ‘Well, air, 
/'■!,, it nre T — ‘ .1 Mw/taiif, my lad,’ was the 
prompt answer : and then lie went on to des- 
cribe of what his merchandize consisted, heaping 
together more silks, brocades, and costly studs 
than you read of in the Arabian Nights. Well, 
l.e.t week he went up again ; and it happened to 
be the same Judge in chambers. ‘Now, sir, 
H'.'tat arc yw P asked the Judge, looking for all 
the world as if he had never seen such a face 
before—' I am a former and yra-cr in Scotland, 
my hid,’ was the dog-fancier’s instantaneous re- 
ply : and he went on to describe the thousand 
head of cattle that grazed upon his hills, and 
tiie tan thousand sheep that fed upon his pas- 
tures. So of course it was all right again. Well, 
at the beginning of this week I took him up 
once more ; and it happened to be the very self- 
same Judge as on the two former occasions. 

‘ Ny, sir, what arc yon ?’ asked his lordship, so 
polite and civil as if he no more saw through the 
dodge than the babe unborn. — ‘/ am an Oporto 
wine-merchant, my led,’ replied the dog-fancier, 
coolly ; and he went on to describe how he had 
got fifty pipes of Port wine in the Channel Is- 
lands, ready for the English market, and how 
he had already refused sixty guineas a piece for 
them. Of course he was accepted : and so you 
see, Colonel Malpas, that. 1 am pretty successful 
in the bail that 1. take up. In fact, I can give 
.you plenty of references to prove that I am the. 
best Straw Bail Agent in London. And now, 
with your permission, I’ll ring the bell for an- 
other pint of wine." 

No sooner said than done : the wine was bro- 
ught— and while Mr. Joshua Jenkins discussed 
it, the bargain was confirmed relative to the 
bail by the Colonel paying twenty guineas down 
and agreeing to deposit eighty more in the 
hands of the master of the coffee-house, to be 
duly handed over to Mr. Jenkins aforesaid on 
the bail passing the scrutiny of the Judge. M r. 
Jenkins then took his leave ; and Colonel 
Malpas remained for a short time alone, to pon- 
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der over the singular statements he had heard] of drafts had been cut out. “Here am I, not 
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from the lips of the lawyer. 

hut in a few minutes the door was suddenly 
burst open : and five or six individuals, of shab- 
by genteel appearance, rushed one upon the 
heels of another into the Wine-room. They 
evidentl}' thought that this noisy and uncere- 
monious mode of entrance was highly diverting 
— for they laughed boisterously, as they flung 
themselves upon the benches at the table 
nearest to that where the Colonel was sitting. 

Almost immediately afterwards the waiter 
made his appearance, saying, “Now, genehnen, 
give your orders’ — hut in a tone which showed 
that he did not highly admire his customers. 

“ Well, what shall it he ? ' cried one, appealing 
to his companions. 

“Oh 1 glasses of negus round,'’ said another. 
“ There are six of us. < \>m<», waiter — half a- 
dozen glasses of negus, hook sharp !’’ 

“ O yes, sir, T am looking slurp enough,’ 1 re- 
sponded the waiter : “but I want to sec the 
money before 1 serve the lush.” 

“What cursed infernal impudence !’’ ejaculat- 
ed the one who had first spoken. “ Who the 
devil over thinks of asking a gentleman for 
money? For mv pari,’* he added, “f have left 
my purse up in my room — which is deuced im- 
prudent, by the live, seeing it is full of gold ami 
bank-notes.” ’ ' 

“ And as for my purse," remarked another of 
the delectable party, fumbling in his pocket, “ it 
has got through a hole down into the linings of 
my breeches, and J shan’t la* able to fish It up 
until I take my small-clothes off. It’s deuced 
provoking : for I’ve got at least five pounds of 
small change in it, and should have been delight- 
ed to stand treat. ’ 

“ Well, upon my word, we seem to be out of 


only able but also willing to write you a cheque 
for a cool* hundred or two, just as you like: 
but now it is after business hours in Lombard 
Street— and so it’s all the same as if I had not 
a twopenny-piece in all the world at my 
banker's.” 

.“Well, it r.ily is w.ery provoking,” exclaimed 
the. waiter, with a covert sarcasm in his tone, 
“to see six genehnen all so well-to-do in their 
circumstances and so full, of blunt as you are, 
and not able just at this present speaking to 
raise six shillings between you all.” 

“It /•; provoking— very,” said one of the 
party looking full at Malpas ; “and if I knew 
any body who would just lend me as much as 
six shillings till to-morrow morning, I would 
send them into him with my card and a note 
of thanks just as he sate down to his break- 
fast.” 

The Colonel, who was too wide-awake not to 
see through the characters of the six gentle- 
men, made no remark, and indeed affected not 
to observe that any hint had been thrown out 
towards himself. 

“ Did you speak, sir ?” said the foremost of 
the party, now boidly addressing the Colonel, 
blit with a very bland look and polite bow. 

“No, sir— 1 said nothing," replied Malpas, 
somewhat sulkily. 

“There— by heavens! the gentleman is a 
trump,” vociferated the previous speaker : “he 
offers to treat us to glasses of negus round ! 
Come, water, look alive : the gentleman is an- 
xious to pay his footing — and we are anxious to 
drink his health.” 

The Colonel was so taken aback by the cool 
impudence of his proceeding, that he’ could not 
return a negative to the. inquiring look which 


uck,” exclaimed the third member of the party : j the waiter threw upon him: and this func- 
’ for I ve got nothing but a bank-note for a tionarv, acting upon the principle that silence 
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hundred guineas,” he continued, drawing out an 
old brown silk purse with a playbill rustling in 
one end : “and there’s no chance of getting 
change for such a heavy piece of llimsey'in this 
place to-night.” 

“ Deuce take it !” cried the fourth : “ if I had 
known that you were all exposed to such incon- 
veniences as these, I would not have lent that 
twenty guineas just now to Lord Smigsmag. 
But really it was impossible to refuse his lord- 
ship under the circumstances.” 

“ Oh !’’ exclaimed the fifth : “ don’t make 
[yourselves uneasy, I’ve got plenty of money 
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gives consent, at once shuilled away to execute 
the order. 

“ New-comer, sir ?” said one of the party to 
the Colonel. 

“ Yes— I am sorry to say so,” responded 
Malpas, .not deeming it prudent to treat his 
fellow-prisoners with any marked coolness. 

“Going to stay here long ?” asked another. 

“ In for much blandly inquired a third. 

“Going through the Court?” mildly asked 
a fourth. 

“ Or going to bail out ?” said a fifth. 

“ If you stay here any time,” observed the 


about me!”— and thus speaking, hie thrust his sixth, “-you’ll want a room. Now as there are 
hands with all confidence into his breeches’ only about a hundred and twenty rooms in the 
pocket : then suddenly starting as if alarmed by place, each not large enough to swing a. cat in, 
a chimney falling or a cry of ///v?, he vociferated, and seven hundred prisoners to live in them! 
“ By heavens ! I have lost my purse — I have all, it’s rather a difficult thing to get a room to 


lost my purse and he affected to be in a 
tremendous rage. 

“Now, was their ever anything so regularly 
unfortunate?” exclaimed the sixth member of 
this precious 'group, drawing forth the remains 
of a cheque-book from which a great number 


one’s self at any price. But as you seem to be 
a regular gentleman and are standing this 
negus in so handsome a manner I shouldn’t 
mind letting you have mi/ l’oom for about a 
couple of guineas a week.” 

But before the Colonel had. leisure to answer 
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a single one of the above questions, or give any 
reply to the proposal concerning the room, the 
.waiter made his appearance •with the negus ; 
and the conversation thereupon seemed to take 
a new impulse and flow into a variety of other 
channels. 

“ Now, mv good follow,” said the foremost of 
the party, addressing himself to the Colonel in 
terms as familiar as if he had known him from 
childhood,— “ while drinking your health I 
must beg of you not to take on too much on ac- 1 
count of°this imprisonment. Lord bless you ! 
it’s nothing when you are accustomed to it ! 
Look at me now.” 

Colonel Malpas did- as he was desired, but 
could not help thinking that there was nothing 
very agreeable or pleasant to comtemplate in 
the appearance of a bloated, dissipated, rakish - 
looking fellow, with long dry .dirty hair, and 
linen that seemed to imply that he had forfeit- 
ed the confidence of his washerwoman. 

“ Well, you see me ?” continued this indivi- 
dual : “ and such as you see me, sol am,” he 
added, thus enunciating a self-evident proposb 
tion. “I am just twenty-seven years old, and 
I’ve been six years in this place. When I came 
of age I had twenty thousand pounds, all of 
which I spent in nine months. For three 
months I played at hide and seek — then I got 
taken and looked up here — and here. I’ve been 
ever since, and am likely to remain God knows 
how much longer. That's what I call life — 
and he burst but into a fit of uproarious laugh- 
ter, in which his five companions as boisterously 
joined. 

“Well, I’ve seen.a little of life too,” remarked 
the second. ,! When I came of age I had a 
thousand pounds and made everybody believe 
that I had got a fortune of fifty thousand. So I 
lived in glorious style — got into debt as much as 
people would let me — kept hunters, race-horses, 
and hounds— drove mv four-in-hand — gave 
champagne parties — had a town-house, a coun- 
trv-house, a crib clown at Newmarket, another 
at' Melton, and a shooting-box in the Highlands 
— and thus kept up a roaring game for two 
years. At last the smash came. Everything 
went to the dogs — and I was brought over 
here. That wa3 eight years ago r and here 
I’ve been ever since. Now, wasn’t that a 
lark ?” . he . exclaimed, laughing most joyously 
at this unblushing revelation of his rascality, 
while his boon companions joined in his 
mirth. 

“ Well, 'I did even better than that,” said the 
third : “ for when I came of age I hadn't a 
blessed farthing in the world. Bub I bought a 
precious large pair of whiskers and mustacliios 
in the Burlinton Arcade — clapped a long jing- 
ling pair of spurs upon my heels — wore a frog- 
gea coat — stuck iny hat jountily over my right 
ear — and called myself Captain. Thus decorated 
personally and titularly,'I took up my abode at 
Long’s Hotel and lived in the most sumptuous 
manner. The fashionable jewellers were de- 


lighted to supply' the Captain with all he want- 
ed in the shape of watches, chains, rings, and 
so on: and the Captain borrowed their full 
value bn them from that accommodating rela- 
tive — his uncle. Things went on well enough 
in this manner for nearly a twelve month ; 
and I was on the point of marrying an 
heiress with a hundred thousand pounds, 
when the very night before the happy 
morning, I unfortunately left my pocket-book' 
behind at the bouse of my' intended. Her 
papa and mamma — like prying old folks as 
they were — could not resist the curiosity of 
peeping inside, just to catch a glimpse of the I 
Captain's little secrets : when, lo and behold 1 I 
to their astonishment and dismay, they found 
the' said pocket-book crammed with pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates. Early' next morning — just 
as I was dressing for my bridal— not having 
previously missed the pocket-book, nor sus- 
pecting the storm which was about to burst 
over my' head, — a parcel was put into my hand 
by' the head waiter at Long’s. I tore it open — 
and out dropped the fatal pocket-book, accom- 
panied by a note from my' intended's papa, 
couched in terms which always make me feel 
very' uncomfortable when I think of them. Of 
course it was all up with the matrimonial 
scheme : the landlord of Long’s arrested me for 
my bill — I was brought to the Bench — and 
here I have been vegetating for the last four 
years. How the devil I shall ever get out — not 
daring to face all those jewellers in the Insol- 
vents Court — I really don t know — nor yet 
particularly care :” — and this conclusive obser- 
vation was the signal for another uproarious 
burst of laughter. 

“ Ah ! my career was equally short — perhaps 
not so brilliant —and most assuredly ten thou- 
sand times more foolish,” exclaimed the fourth 
of this delectable party, when tiie laughter. had 
again subsided. “On coming of age I received 
thirty' thousand pounds of my own fortune, 
and married a young lady who had fifty thou- 
sand pounds as her fortune. But within three 
months after this marriage I was introduced to 
Madame Profligata, the celebrated actress : and 
though she is not half so good-looking as my 
own'wife, y r et I was fool enough to fancy that 
it was a very grand' thing to have such a 
woman as my mistress. I accordingly made 1 
overtures, and came to an agreement to allow 
her a house, carriage, and five hundred a-year : 
but the very day after she was installed in her 
new dwelling, she told me that she could not 
possibly stir out for want of diamonds'. I 
accordingly sent to the most fashionable 
jeweller to bring up some sets of brilliants ; 
and I offered Madame a present of gems valued 
at about a thousand guineas. Thereupon she 
burst out laughing in my' face, and told me if 
I meant to do things in a chandler’s shop style 
we had better cut it at once. I trembled at 
the idea of being ridiculed before all the world 
by losing- my' mistress for such a trifle, and 
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therefore allowed her to select diamonds to the 
amount of six thousand guineas. To be brief, 
Madame required so many valuables of all 
descriptions — had so many long-standing debts 
which must be paid— and went out shopping so 
incessantly— that in less than three months 
she. positively wheedled me out of twenty thou- 
sand pounds, lier extravagance grew more 
unbounded as she perceived that I was soft and 
yielding ; so that before we had been a-year 
together she had swallowed up not only my 
own fortune, but also my wife's. And now, 
speaking of my wife, I may as well state that 
she returned home to her friends, while I lived 
altogether with Madame. All my read v cash 
being gone, my insatiate mistress taught me 
how to raise money upon bills : and strange— 
almost incredible as it may seem — 1 negotiated 
in one year my own acceptances to the tune of 
eighty thousand guineas, for which all the 
value that we obtained was about tliree thou- 
sand in money— ten thousand in wine, which 
nobody could drink— ten thousand in pictures, 
the veriest of daubs -and all the rest was 
absorbed in what was called and 

eomniieenni. At last, when my name was so 
regularly worn out that not a discounter would 
look at it, Madame picked a quarrel with me, 
and we parted. The very next day i heard 
that she had picked up another Hat* whom she 
took to live with her. As for myself, being 
immediately arrested on some of the bills fall*! 
ing due, I was brought over to the Bench : and 
being uncommonly bard up, 1 pocketted my 
resentment against Madame, and wrote toiler 
to lend me fifty pounds, as I happened to he 
well aware that she had received five thousand 
two days before from her new lover. But she 
laughed in my messenger’s face, and told him to 
go about bis business. To conclude, f have 
been three years in this place— and during that 
period have beheld the arrival, not only 'of the 
Hat who succeeded me in the favours of 
Madame Proiligata, but also of four others who 
during the interval have successively been her 
paramours and her dupes. But never mind," 
lie exclaimed, assuming an air of jollity which 
was not after all quite natural : “ we must take 
things as we find them, and fling care to the 
dogs 1” 

“ Yes— that’s the only maxim to be followed 
in a place like this,” said the fifth individual. 
“ I. suppose we have all been very gay and very 
foolish in our time. • For my part,* although 
now only in my twenty-sixth year, I have run 
through three fortunes amounting altogether 
to a hundred and fifty thousand guineas. The 
first was left me by my grandfather— the 
second by an uncle— and the third by my 
father : but I had a mania for aristocratic 


so completely plucked that I at last found 
myself here, and not a feather to fly with, ” 


, (1 And I suppose not one of your fine acqu- 
aintances has ever been in to see you ? 1 ob- 
served the sixth individual. <( All I that is just 
like them. Five years ago, on coming of age 
I inherited a fortune of fourteen thousands 
pounds : and .a certain fashionable friend i 
hpnoured me with an introduction to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. His Royal High- 
ness, hearing I had come of age and inherited 
property which was at my own disposal, was 
.pleased to smile upon me most graciously. 

J lie next gracious mark of the princely favour 
was a very gracious invitation to a select 
supper at (far) ton .House,, where 1 was in- 
troduced to five or six of his Royal Highness’s, 
boon companions. After supper his° Royal 
Highness was most graciously pleased to pro- 
pose dice ; and while playing with me, 1 
could not help noticing that Ills Royal High- 
ness was no mean adopt at securing a die — or 
in other words, cheating most flagrantly. But 
who could toll a Prince that, he was a down- 
right sharper — especially such a gracious Prince 
as thill, who robbed you before your very eyes 
in a stylo so well becoming the first gentleman 
in Europe ! As a matter of course I submitted 
with the best possible grace to be thus graci- 
ously fleeced of all I possessed : and after live 
or six select little suppers at Carlton House, 

I was as thoroughly cleaned out by that same 
gracious Prince as it was possible for man to 1 e. 
Finding myself thus agreeably and pleasantly 
ruined, and calling to mind the numerous 
promises which his Royal Highness bad 
so graciously made to provide for me, 

I ventured to call at. Carlton House and 
explain my exact position to that gracious 
Prince. He listened with bis wonted 
suavity of look while I frankly declared how 
penniless I ' was and besought him to lose no 
time in fulfilling his generous intentions by 
bestowing a situation upon .me. And no yon 
/inn: ffot iio more money ?" bis Royal Highness 
was most graciously pleased to observe. — 

1 Ant ti fi'rt/u'iut, sir” 1 answered. — ‘ Thru, damn 
your cye.-t,’ be exclaimed, becoming quite purple 
in the face, w/iat the dml business Imre //on 
hen- f— and turning upon his heel, lie rang the 
hell forme to be shown out. Reduced to despair 
by this proceeding, and being painfully brought 
to the conviction that his Royal Highness was 
the most ungracious Prince in the world, I 
plunged headlong- into all kinds of dissipation 
to drown care. .Dissipation led to extravagance 
—extravagance to debt— and debt to the King’s 
.Bench, whore I have been for the last four 
years, and mean to stop because 1 can manage ■ 
to pick up a guinea by hook or by crook within 
these walls which I should fce somewhat 
puzzled to do outside." 

Our readers will not have failed to observe 
that despite all their previous blustcrings, 
wl wpouriiigs, and boastings about well- 
filleci purses, lost purses, lent money, cheque- 
books, and so fourth, the half-dozen gentle- 
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reduced to 
upon their 


men really* and truly •were reduced to 
tin* and alternative of living upon their 
wits, even ■within the ■walls of a debtor’s 
gaol, where it might be thought that every 
body’s wits were too sharp to permit .the pos- 
sibility of being lived upon by any save their 
owners. It will likewise have been observed 
that when once the half dozen comrades had 
induced the (Monel to treat, them to the negus 
— or rather, had succeeded in obtaining it fh 
bis name— they very freely put him in posses- 
sion of the incidents of their past lives. Final- 
ly, as their tales and conversation served to 
while away the ( ’olonel’s time, he encouraged 
their garrulity by a fresh supply of negus : and 
in this manner did the party continue chatting 
and drinking until eleven • o’clock, when the 
lights were put out in the ( 'oftee-room. 

Alalpis then went up to bed : and the six 
friends strolled forth “to make the tour of the 
whistling shops” — or in other words, to visit 
every room wnere gin ( prohibited by the gaol- 
regulation') was sold on the sly. 


! CHAPTER LX IX. 

i 

I .\ svr.N’i; .in Tin; dakic. 

Wr. must now return to .Jocelyn Loffcus and 
Laura Lindmi, whom we left together in the 
dead <<f night and in the utter darkness of a 
chamber at the Prefecture of Police. 

The reader will remember that the young 
lady declared it to lie utterly impossible, for 
her to pas« through the opening into her own 
apartment : and it bad been agreed that she 
was to remain in our hero’s chamber until day- 
light should enable them to enlarge the aper- 
ture— for be it recollected that they dared not 
light the candles again after the peremptory 
command and undisguised menace of the 
watchman. 

The moment -locelyn thus found that it 
was absolutely necessary — or at least, to all 
appearances — that Laura should remain until 
dawn in his apartment, he again rose as it were 
superior to the perplexities of his situation : 
and in the calm and courteous tone of a 
gentleman who wishes to show that his 
aim is to observe the most delicate con- 1 
si deration towards a female-companion, he 
said, “ Miss Linden, J pray you to use my 
couch as a sofa — and I will envelope myscif 
in -my cloak and repose in the arm-chair 
between the windows.’’ 

This observation was significant enough ; in- 
asmuch as the position which Loftus thus speci- 
fied, and to which he at once felt his way in the 
dark, placed the whole length of the .room be- 
tween himself and Laura Linden. .Accordingly, 
ens-eloping himself in his mantle, Loftus threw 
himself in the. arm-chair : and for a few 


I minutes a profound silence reigned in the 
apartment. 

“ Is not this a most romantic and singular 
adventure ?” said Laura at length — in that low, 
tremulous, and half plaintive voice which is 
oft-time woman's most dangerous weapon, in- 
asmuch as it .steals insidiously into that heart 
from which the more boldly played artillery of 
other charms has innocuously rebounded. 

“ It is one of those incidents which are more 
frequently encountered in novels than in real 
life,” answered Loftus, sorry in his heart that 
the previously prevailing silence was thus 
broken by renewed discourse ; and at the same 
time if struck him that the young lady’s voice 
had undergone some slight change since she 
had last spoken ; — indeed a vague and undefin- 
ed suspicion stole gradually into the breast of, 
our voting hero, that this voice, as he had last 
heard it, was not altogether unknown to him. 

“ What would the world think if it knew 
of this adventure ?” continued Laura, her voice 
appearing as if it were passing from a previous- 
ly feigned to a now more natural tone — as if 
she either forgot that she had previously been 
disguising that voice somewhat, or ns if she 
were now purposely allowing it to resume its 
wonted intonation. • 

“The world will never know from my lips 
anything that might be disagreeable or un- 
pleasant, ’’ observed Jocelyn, a vague feeling 
of uneasiness now coming over him as his sus- 
picions relative to the voice grew stronger and 
stronger. 

Not that he could .vet call to mind where lie 
had ever heard that voice before, e.ven if he 
had really ever heard it at all until this night: 
but he was full certain that it was undergoing 
a gradual change from an assumed melody to 
its natural one. 

“Ah ! 3 ’ou do not think, Mr. Loftus,” ob- 
served Laura, her voice becoming more tremu- 
lous, as if vibrating with some strong feeling 
or growing passion, — “ you do not think that 
the world would give us credit for being such 
a good girl and boy as we really arc i You 
fancy that the world, like a too suspicious 
parent would be certain to believe that we have 
been naughty children ?” 

“Heavens, Miss Linden !” exclaimed Loftus, 
shocked at the gross indelicacy of the remark, 
and therefore speaking in a tone of unmistak- 
able displeasure, “Jet us not talk in this strain 1 
Indeed, unless you compose .yourself to sleep, 
you will be thoroughly exhausted with fatigue 
and totally unfit to encounter all that we may 
have to accomplish to-morrow night. ” 

“ It is impossible to sleep with a strong cur- 
rent of air coming through this aperture,” said 
Laura : and Jocelyn could hear by the elastic 
bound of her feet alighting upon the floor, 
that she had leapt from the couch. 

“Permit me to do my best to stop that aper- 
ture, ” he said, rising from his seat and slowly 
advancing through the darkness towards the 
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alcove. “Perhaps I can replace the panel of 
the wainscot in such a manner as to protect 
you from the draught.” 

“ I do not believe it possible,” said Laura, 
in a tone which evidently came from lips that 
were pouting with subdued ill-humour at the 
moment. 

“ Tlien let us light a candle at any risk ” 

“ Ah ! doubtless for you to see my face, now 
that you know the veil is off!" she cried, with 
a merry laugh. 

“I can assure you, Miss Linden, that I have 
no impertinent curiosity of such a nature, ” 
answered Jocelyn, in a voice coldly expressive 
of displeasure. 

“Oh! no, no," ejaculated Laura, her hum- 
our suddenly changing again — and this time 
into a bitterness which she did not attempt to 
conceal: “you have no curiosity of any kind, 
Mr. Loftus — your heart is ice — ice to the very 
core 1 I declare that it is almost an insult to 
a young and beautiful woman, as I am, that 
you have not spoken to me a singlo word such 
ns young gentlemen Jo speak to young ladies 1 
There — you know what I mean — but f cannot 
explain myself any better. At all events, I 
feel slighted— neglected ! Why don’L you an- 
swer me, sir?” she exclaimed, with a petulance 
almost amounting to rage as she stamped licr 
foot upon the floor. 

“Heavens ! whata little demoness, ” thought 
Jocelyn within himself : but in a cold and ap- 
parently unmoved manner, he said, “ Miss 
Linden, you thanked me just now for the bro- 
therly kindness which, as you were pleased to 
observe, l manifested towards you when you 
felt unwell : and therefore you will perceive 
the inconsistency of at present accusing me of 
deliberately slighting you." 

“Answer me one question, sir,” exclaimed 
Laura hastily and impetuously : “ do you wish 
to escape hence ?’’ 

“Most assuredly,” replied Loftus. “But 
wherefore a question, so singular under the 
circumstances ?" 

“ Because you can not escape without my 
assistance," returned Laura: “and that assist- 
ance you are not so certain of having as you 
were just now.” 

“ Good heavens! "exclaimed Loftus, bewilder- 
ed and chagrined : “ is it possible that I have 
really offended you ?” 

“ I have already told you,” said Laura, in a 
voice that again became low, deep, and tremul- 
ous, — but whether with real or .affected emotion 
Jocelyn knew not,— “I have already told you 
that jnen of the highest rank and most brilliant 
position have besieged me with their overtures 
—some upon honourable terms, others upon 
dishonourable— and while I have spurned the 
latter, I have steadily refused the former. But 
wherefore ? Because' in my own heart, I had 
already conjured up the ideal image of such a 
being as alone could win my love ! To that 
idealism have T clung : it has been to me a 


dream and a worship — until at last I have felt 
that my very happiness depended upon its 
realization. 1 have pondered and pondered upon 
that image until I have led myself as it were to 
become desperately enamoured of it — and I 
have vowed that never, never would I bestow 
my affections, upon any one who did not 
realize in bis person and his mind all that was 
beautiful, attractive, and endearing in that 
creation of my fancy. Conceive, then, my as- 
tonishment and my delight, when on passing 
ere now into this chamber, I beheld in you the 
personification of that delicious idealism J” 

“ Miss Linden, not another word — not 
another syllable in this strain, I. conjure— I 
command you !” cried Loftus, in a tone but too 
plainly indicative of outraged feeling. “This 
scene reminds me of temptations, arts, and 
wiles to which I was exposed ere my cap- 
tivity : and did I not believe that the” three 
ladies to whom I now allude are far, far away 
from Paris, I should actually fancy that you 
were one of them,” he added vehemently. 
“ Therefore, Miss Linden, for heaven’s sake, let 
us have no more of a scene which in truth 13 
ns derogatory to you as it is painful and revolt- 
ing to me !” 

“Mr. Loftus," interrupted Laura, suddenly 
assuming a Lone of decision, — “ I see that it is 
now necessary we should thoroughly understand 
each other : for you arc more flinty-hearted 
than I had at first iningined.” 

“ Yes — let us understand each other," said 
Loftus,-—” since it would seem that we had mis- 
taken each other’s character, — J, in believing 
that you were a young lady of discretion as 
well as magnanimity — and you in supposing 
that T am unmindful of my duty alike to you 
and to myself." 

“ Ch ! that we had a light I” exclaimed Laura 
Linden, sarcastically, — “so that I might see 
your countenance flushing with the virtuous 
indignation that is doubtless now reddening it.” 

“But for the explanations ?” said Loftus, im- 
petuously. 

“ They will soon fce given, so far as I am 
concerned,” answered Laura. “ Anxious and 
longing as I have been to effect my escape hence, 
yet that aspiration has now become secondarj- 
indeed to another hope which I have conceived, 
and on the fulfilment of which the former shall 
even be made to depend. For 1 am self-willed, 
Mr. Loftus, — yes, self-willed and headstrong as 
I am petulant and impetuous : and therefore 
you must know, in one word that I love you — 
and that if you scorn this love of mine, it shall 
turn to the bitterest hatred !” 

“ Miss Linden,” observed Loftus, Coldly in- 
dignant, — “you will provoke me to say things 
to which I should be sorry to give utterance.” 

“ Mr. Loftus, if you mean war to the death, 
then wallet it be !” cried Miss Linden : “ but 
in that case, remember that I shall not hesitate 
to sacrifice myself in order to be revenged on 
you. I will therefore confess 'to the Prefect’s 
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servant in the morning all the preparations for 

escape which have been made ’ 

“ i oolioh young woman ! you will draw 
down a terxible punishment upon yourself,” 
ejaculated Loftus. “ You will perhaps be 
moved to another and far more dreadful prison 

“TVhat of all that, so long as I gratify my j 


revenge ?” exclaimed Laura. “ It is for you to 
decide whether you will provoke that venge- 
ance,— whether you will continue to scorn, 
slight, and even insult me— or whether you 
will consent to gratify this whim I have con- 
ceived by becomiug my lover for a week — a 
day — or only am hour, as you may choose ? O 
j Mr. Loftus, do not remain thus hard-hearted 
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— remember that I am beautiful — ver- beauti- 
ful — and the world will know naught of what 
take? place between us in an hour of yielding 
tenderness '* 

“Temptress, who stvfc thou ?" exclaimed Joce- 
lyn, now becoming angry and almost enraged : 
“thy voice is familiar to me — I am certain I 
have heard it before ’ 

“ Yes," interrupted Laura, in a low tone: 
“and I have, seen thee before— and 1 know 
nore of thee than thou thinkest— and 1 could 
breathe in thy car the name which ought to 
have been in the passport ’ 

“Then, who art thou? — tell me who thou 
art 1“ exclaimed our young hero, becoming 
more and more excited : “ for there is some- 
thing so strange — so mysterious in all this ” 

“ Stay — let me whisper a word to your car,” 
said Laura : “and you will (hen see that I know 
everything concerning you ” 

“Speak aloud, Miss Linden 1“ cried Jocelyn, 
who perceived by the rustling of her dress that 
she was approaching him through the pitchy 
darkness which prevailed. 

“ Ah 1 you are afraid of me ?” she exclaimed, 
scornfully. “Oh '. what sickly sentimentalism 
— what a maudlin affectation of virtue is all 
this ! Id veu the beauteous Louisa Stanley her- 
self," she continued with a marked accentuation 
upon a name which' made Jocelyn start sudden- 
ly, — “could scarce think well of one who seems 
not to be made of tlesli and blood 1” 

“ You have alluded to a young lady," said 
Loftus, “whose example it were well, Miss 
Linden, if you would follow. But let. me be- 
seech and implore you to put an end to a scene 
as derogatory as it is painful— as humiliating 
as it is ridiculous 1” 

There was a dead silence of nearly a minute: 
and then the lady’s voice suddenly vibrated 
upon Jocelyn’s ear, exclaiming, “ Oh I 1 love 
thee — I love thee !’’ — and the next instant lie 
heard her come bounding towards him like a 
serpent Hinging its coils through the utter 
darkness at some object which a mysterious 
instinct impelled it to seize upon : so that ere 
Jocelyn had leisure to step back even a couple 
of paces, he was clasped in the arms of his mid- 
night companion. 

Violent was that embrace, as if the young 
lady’s impassioned nature were wrought up to 
a frenzied pitch. The plump white arms were 
thrown so suddenly around his neck and held 
him ill so linn a clasp, and the lips of the temp- 
tress were instantaueouly gleaned to his own 
with so burning an in tenseness, that it seemed 
as if it were impossible for him to escape from 
the empire of such an amazon iau assailant. Rut 
immediately recovering his presence of mind, 
he endeavoured to disengage himself from her 
embrace, in which however she held him with 
all the greater tenacity. He used a little more 
violence— and then she clung to him with the 
force of desperation. 


“ Miss Linden— take caro — T shall do you a 
mischief i” cried Jocelyn. 

“ You would not ill-use a woman, ” replied 
Laura : and she covered bis face with frantic 
kisses, as if hurried away by the torrent of 
raging passions which she could not control. 

“ By heaven, this is intolerable ! ” cried 
Jocelyn. “ O shameless young woman ! ” 

“ Ah ! revile — abuse me as you will," said > 
' aura, with a triumphant tone : “but I will 
either perish, or compel you to fall vanquished 
into the arms of my consummated desires 1” 

“ You force me to extremes l’ - cried Loftus, 
now seizing both her arms and somewhat 
violently disengaging them from about his 
neck. 

Laura struggled desperately to retain her 
hold— and Jocelyn could hear her gasping and 
moaning with rage like a subdued ti ress, 
when she found herself balllod and defeated in 
the conflict. But be it well understood that lie 
exhibited not the slightest unnecessary violence 
towards her : lie mere!}' put forth liis stren tli 
to a sufficient degree to unlock her arms from 
his neck, the struggle was nevertheless a 
difficult one, inasmuch as it took place in the 
depth of a pitchy darkness : and it was there- 
fore no fault of our hero’s, if Laura, suddenly 
tripping over a rug, fell heavily upon the Hour 
— where she remained senseless. 

For a few moments Loftus, though deeply 
grieved at this incident, fancied that her 
iminoveability and silence were only a pretence : 
but finding that she continued thus still and 
speechless, he stooped down and laid liis hand 
upon her forehead. It was cold — and. there 
was a clammy perspiration upon it. Beginning 
to be seriously alarmed, lie placed liis baud 
upon her heart, and felt that though 
it beat, the pulsation was nevertheless slow 
and feeble. A mortal terror now seized 
upon him — for ho feared that she might be in 
real it seriously injured and perhaps about to 
die ; and for a few instants he felt so bewil- 
dered as scarcely to know what eoui sc to 
pursue. 

But. suddenly it struck him that under such 
circumstances he must not hesitate to procure a 
light at any risk. The resolve was adopted and 
executed— tinder, Hint, steel, and matches were 
at hand— in another moment they wore put 
into requisition — and he accordingly at once 
proceeded to stride a light. 

The candle was lighted— he held it over the 
countenance of the lady who was stretched 
upon the floor— and an ejaculation burst from 
his lips ! Heavens— was it indeed possible ?— 
and was the half-suspicion which lie had ere 
now expressed, so signally confirmed ? 

But at that ejaculation which thrilled from 
his lips, the lady herself opened her eyes— 
looked up— and then gave vent to a wild cry 
of mingled disappointment, rage, and terror : I 
for she saw that detection had overtaken her 
' sooner than she had purposed or anticipated ; — 
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| and thus did accident reveal to Jocelyn Loftuis 
| the identity of the false Laura Linden u’iththe 
dor raved though beautiful Julia Owen ! 


CHAPTER LXX. 

TIIE PREFECT AND II IS GUESTS. 

i We must now inform our readers that on 
j this same memorable night when Jocelyn 
I Loftus.and Laura Linden — alias Julia Owen — 

} were thrown together, the Prefect of Police 
i entertained .a few special friends at a choice 
i supper in the saloon belonging to bis own 
j magnificent suite of apartments. 

The Prefect himself was in uniform, he 
having attended the Legislative Assembly that 
day in his ministerial capacity ; and the gentle- 
men whom lie was thus regaling with the 
elegant little banquet, consisted of his own two 
Private Secretaries, the Under-Secretary of 
| State for the Department of the Interior, and 
three well-dressed young men who had no 
ostensible profession nor any visible sources of 
income, hut who nevertheless lived well and cut 
an excellent figure in the French metropolis. 
In plain terras, these last mentioned individuals 
were pensioned spies, or mouc/tanh, secretly 
attached to the Prefecture of Police. 

We need hardly say that all the guests thus 
assembled were Frenchmen ; and the conver- 
i sat ion flagged not during the meal, as it usually 
does with Englishmen when similarly employed. 
On the contrary, the gastronomic proficiency 
of the Prefect s cook, displayed as it was in 
substantial specimens of the art now served up 
on massive silver dishes, afforded not only 
delicious food for the plate hut also for the 
discourse. The wines were of the most 
exquisite description and circulated freely but 
with true French refinement in apician in- 
dulgence and epicurean lnxuriousness, the 
party lingered a long time over the banquet, 
drinking the healths of all the most beautiful 
women of the clay, and pledging each other 
with brimming glasses and fervid pressures of 
the hand, in the true French style of cordial, 
heart-felt conviviality. Now, as it was eleven 
o'clock before this festival commenced, it was 
some time past midnight ere it terminated. 
The Prefect and his companions then passed 
into an adjoining saloon where the table was 
spread with a choice dessert - another and still 
m«>re rare selection of wines — coffee— and burnt 
punch. 

‘• I thought, my dear friend,” said the 
Under-Secretary of the In'eriur, addressing 
• he Prefect of Police, “ tin it you promised to 
have that enormously rich English nobleman, 
'-he M trquis of Leveson, here to-night?” 

“Such was my intention,” responded the 
Prefect ; “and I believe it will yet he fulfilled. 
|The Marquis would have joined us earlier, but 


is obliged to he at the hall given by the British 
Ambassador to-night. He however promised 
that lie would get away soon after twelve and 
then coine and join ns ” 

“ Ts he making a long stay in Paris?" asked 
the Under-Secretary of State, whose name was 
Jules Murtignae. 

“He has been here about a fortnight, on 
business of a somewhat particular and delicate 
nature,” returned the Prefect, with a meaning 
smile. 

“ Xo doubt X. Jules Martignac is as well ac- 
quainted with that business as ourselves,” ob- 
served one of the Prefect’s Private Secretaries. 

“No, indeed I am not,” exclaimed the Under- 
secretary or State. “ Of course I could be if I 
chose, inasmuch as there are no secrets at the 
Prefecture which are not known at the Minis- 
try of the Interior. But to tell you the truth, 

I have been so very gay lately ” 

“ Ah ! J ales, you have doubtless found a new 
mistress?” exclaimed the Prefect, laughing. 

“ But was there ever such inconstancy as 
your.-, !” 

“ It is not in my nature to remain long 
faithful to any woman,” observed Martignac, 
who was as vain and conceited as he was really 
handvome in person and elegant in manners. 

“ But I was telling you that I have not lately 
had time to look over the secret reports from 
the Prefecture to the Ministry of the Interior 
—and therefore I am not entirely acquainted 
with the object of Lord Leveson’s visit to Paris. 
An inkling thereof I have gleaned, it is true, 
from what has been said in my presence on two 
or three occasions, by the Minister and his 
Confidential Secretary ” 

“ Well,” exclaimed the Prefect, who from 
the first moment he sate down to table with 
his friends, had thrown off all official reserve, 
and who now laughed heartily at the thoughts 
which the present discourse had conjured up in 
his mind,— “ with regard to Lord Leveson’s 
visit to Paris, I can safely say that of all the 
amusing incidents which ever came to m3 7 know- 
ledge, certain matters involved in this affair are 
the most eminently diverting 1” 

“ I presume his lordship’s visit to our gay 
capital,” said Jules Martignac, “ is in some way : 
or another connected with the mission of those 
tltree j'oung English ladies — the Misses Owen, 

I mean— who were appointed t-i proceed to 
Italy in order to occupy certain situations 
about the person of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Caroline ?*’ 

“Thar, is to say, the wife of the present 
Prince R-gent of England,” added one of the] 
gentlemen spies. 

“ Precisely so,” continued the Prefect. “ Well, 
and then these three girls— these Misses O.'en 
—fall in with a certain 3'oung gentleman call- 
ing himself Jocetyn Lofr.us : and lie, with more 
generous candour than astute discretion, tells 
them iu plain terms that he has embarked in 
the Quixotic enterprise of thwarting all their 
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schemes aud preventing them from proceeding 
to Italy to fulfil their mission.’' 

“The insensate Englishman !’ exclaimed 
Jules Mir tignac. “ But after all, whether he 
had thus revealed his purposes to the young 
ladies, or not, would scarcely hive signified in 
the long run : for the moment he set 
foot in Paris, every act and proceeding 
on his part was sure to become known 
to the authorities and be duly chronicled in the 
Black Bjoks at the Prefecture. Ah !’' added 
the handsome but affected official, “ what a 
blessing it is to have such a well ramified 
sj'steni of police as we have got I” 

“ But you must observe in this case. Jules,’' 
said the Prefect, “ that it was not my business 
to trouble myself about Mr. Jocelyn Loflusor 
the Misses Owen unless in pursuance of the 
special wish of certain parties in England : and 
such wish was speedily intimated to our 
government. T need not remind you, my 
friends, that at the restoration of his Majesty 
Louis XVIII to the French throne in April 
last, a secret compact was made between this 
august monarch and the illustrious Prince 
Regent of England, to the effect that they 
should mutnall}’ forward, advance, and succour 
each other’s interests, aims, and purposes to the 
utmost of their power. Hence it followed as a 
matter of course, that whatever project the 
Prince Regent of England might put in 
force with regard to his wife now in 
Italy, was certain to be privately aided 
and abetted by the government, of bis 
Majesty Louis XV l II. Now, when Mr. 
Jocelyn Loftus, with more candour than 
discretion, made known his chivalr jus designs 
to the three Misses Owen, they at once wrote 
off to England for instructions: and the im- 
mediate consequence was a private communica- 
tion from the Prince I? -gent to our own most 
gracious S jvereign, requesting tint the person 
calling himself Joceljm L iftns might be im- 
mediately arrested and detained in some secure 
place. As a matter of course, our excellent 
King, mindful of his comp ict with the Prince 
Regent, lost no time in complying with the 
demand : and the order to take the necessary 
steps in the matter was forthwith sent to me 
from the palace. Hereupon, I lost no time in 
causing the young man pissing under the name 
of Loftus to be apprehended, on the ground 
that he was residing in France with a passport 
made out in a false name.” 

“ And did not the police agent take possession 
of all the young Englishman's papers at 
Maurice’s Hotel ?" inquired Jules Mirtignac. 
“Methinks I heard something of tlm sort men- 
tioned at the Mmistrv of the Interior ” 

“ As a matter of c-> irse,” rep'ie l Hie P^-fecb : 
“all his correspondence was taken possession of 
and brought hither. The contents of those 
letters were not however very i important, 
chiefly tending to show that Mr. Loftus was 
engaged to bo married to a yonng lady 


named Louisa Stanley, who resides at Canter- 
bury ’ 

“Ahl that’s the capital of the beautiful 
county of Kent,’ exclaimed Jules Martignac. 
“ For you know that I have visited England ? 
Well, and 1 have pissed a few days in that fine 
old city of Cuiterbury. Its cathedral is sub- 
lime 1 Hut pray proceed. Wiiat else did the 
letters and pipers show ?” 

“That there was a Miss Mary 0 wen — the 
youngest sister <»f the girls whom we have al- 
ready been speaking of ' 

“ Well— what of this Miry Owen ?” 

“ Simply that she had run away from home, 
I believe -or else deserted her mother and 
sisters in some peculiar manner — and had found 
a refuge with that same Miss Louisa Stanley at 
Canterbury. These were the principal points 
developed by the letters and papers seized at 
Meuriccs Hotel,’ continued the Prefect: 
“and not knowing how serviceable they 
might prove, I at. once despatched them 
nil to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
in London.’’ 

“But the three Owens who were on their 
way to Italy,” inquired Mirtignac, — “have 
they not continued their journey?' 

“Two of them have,” responded the Prefect: 
“and have joined her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales by this time. They travelled 
under the escort of n certain Mrs. Ranger, who 
had change of them ” 

“ Bub first, your Excellency should recollect,” 
exclaimed one of the. Prefect’s Private Secre- 
taries, “ that even after the arrival of the in- 
structions from England to arrest Mr. Loftus, 
it was deemed advisable that the three sisters 
should remain in Paris a few d' a vs, so as to 
await any fresh commands from England-tliat 
might follow after the receipt of the letters 
and pipers which were Bent over to the Prince 
Regent." 

“Exactly so,” observed the Prefect-: “and 
in due course the Marquis of Levesou came 
over himself.” 

“The Lrndon papers hinted at- the time,” 
remarked one of the gentleman-spies, “ that his 
lordship left England so suddenly to be out of 
the way wnile his niece’s husband — a profligate 
fellow ot the name of Dysart— was tried and 
bung. The statement was copied into all the 
French papers ” 

“ To be sure !” exclaimed the Prefect. “It 
was an excellent excuse for his lordship’s sud- 
den departure from England and visit to Paris. 
But I can assure you, from what I have heard 
the Marquis himself say, that he felt not the' 
slightest sympathy on account of his niece’s 
husband : and vc know that his lordship really 
came over to Paris about this affair of the 
Ovens and Jocelyn Loftus. Well, the day 
after his arrival he sent the two eldest young 
ladies— Miss Agatha and Miss Emma, I think 
their names , are — he sent them, I say, post- 
haste forward on their journey to Italy, along* 
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! vith Mrs. R inser. But lie liept the' youngest 
..f she three girls, whose name "is Julia ■" 

“ 1 thought you 'just now said J fary," ob- 
served Jutes Martignac. 

“ No, no,” replied the Prefect. “ Mary is 
the youngest of all, and is living with Miss 
Louisa Stanley at Canterbury. It is Julia, the 
youngest of the three over in France, whom the 
M i.rquis kept with him.” 

“ Tin* wi.-ked old fellow !” exclaimed Jules. 
“ Bat I hare heard that these Owen girls are 
riviehingly beautiful ” 

“True! But you are quite wrong in your 
present suspicions,” interrupted the Prefect : 
*• for the very same day that Miss Agatha and 
Miss Emma departed for Italy, Miss Julia was 
consigned a prisoner to the Prefecture ” 

“ Ha ! ha 1 capital — was it not ?” exclaimed 
the three gentlemen-spies and the two Private 
Secretaries, all rubbing their hands with the 
air of men who were relishing an excellent 
joke. “Only fancy that sweet pretty girl Julia 
Owen, being locked up in a gloomy room in the 
Prefecture 1” 

“ Indeed ! and what was that for ?” demand- 
ed Jules Mirtignac, now complete^ at fault 
as to the meaning and motive of the circum- 
stances j ust related. 

“ You must know in the first place,” said one 
of the gentlemen-spies with a peculiar look, 
“ that it was entire!}- of her own accord.” 

“And after full deliberation with Lord 
Leves m,” observed another of the mouchanls. 

“And it must be borne in mind that the 
room in which she is placed,” added the third 
snv, “ is next to that of the handsome young 
Englishman who chooses to pass under the 
very euphonious and romantic name of Jocelyn 
Loftus." 

“ By all means tell us about this 1” exclaimed 
J ules Martignac. “ It seems to be one of the 
most tlioroughlv romantic affairs I ever heard 
of." 

“ Well,’’ said the Prefect, now resuming the 
discourse, “I must observe, cn passant , that the 
English people, with the disgusting pride and 
arrogant self-conceit that is so natural to them, 
are exceedingly fond of denouncing the French 
as being utterly demoralized : but from the 
very incidents of which we are speaking, and a 
variety of others which have come to my know- 
ledge, I can assure you my candid and honest 
impression is that the aristocratic and higher 
classes of English society are the most de- 
praved, profligate, and iicentious in all the 
world.” 

“But the affair of this Julia Owen and 
Jocelyn Loftus?’ exclaimed Jules Martignac, 
•eli.) did not want a lecture upon morals: “is 
ir, .m wry racy ?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself," replied the 
Prefect. “It appears that this same young 
gentleman whom we shall still continue to call 
by his pseudonym of Jocelyn Loftus, professes 
a'stoical degree of virtue which has naturally 


given great offence in certain quarters, where 
| licentiousness is thereby put to the blush. 
Now, when the Marquis of Leveson came over 
to Paris, it was privately whispered in his ear 
by Mrs. Banger, that all the three sisters had 
become desperately enamoured of Jocelyn — but 
that Agatha and Emma had vainly attempted 
to thaw his ice-cold heart. The Marquis, liavc- 
ing a particular reason for breaking down all 
the ridiculous scruples which have taken such 
a hold upon Loftus, became much interested in 
what Mrs. I? inger told him ; and summoning 
the three sisters, he succeeded in wheedling out 
of the two eldest a confession of all the wiles, 
manoeuvres, and artifices which they had 
adopted to ensnare the object of their passion ; 
— while from young Julia’s lips he elicited the 
avowal that she had not found an opportunity 
of trying the effect of her charms, but should 
rejoice at being enabled to enter on such a love- 
campaign. The mind of the Marquis was at 
once made up — his plans were settled — and he 
proceeded to put them into execution. Agatha 
and Emma were sent forward with Mrs. 
Banger, as I have already told you, to join the 
Princess Caroline in Italy : and the Marquis 
then came to me with a request that Julia 
Owen might at once be placed in the next room 
to Jocelyn Loftus. As a matter of course his 
lordship explained his reasons for a proceeding 
which at the first glance struck even me as 
extraordinary. He respresented how necessary 
it was to undermine that stoical virtue which 
led Jocelyn Loftus into such Quixotic extremes, 
and which would inevitably lead him, when he 
regained his liberty, not merely to thwart, but 
also blazon forth to the whole world the long- 
concerted plots and deeply-ramified intrigues 
that are now in progress relative to the Prin- 
cess of Wales. It was quite clear, as the 
Marquis observed, that Jocelyn knew too 
much on that point ; and the only way to 
render him powerless was to retain him in 
prison, or else drag him down from the 
pedestal of his exalted virtue. Now, to keep 
him for a very long time in custody would be to 
stand the risk of incurring great scandal : the 
thing might get mentioned by some Opposition 
Member in the Legislative Chamber ; and the 
enemies of the government would make much 
of it. Therefore, as the Marquis reasoned, what 
scheme could be better than to inveigle the 
young man within the circle of those tempta- 
tions to which he was more likely to become 
susceptible in a state of captivity than when 
free. 4 He must be looked upon as a serpent 
whose sting is his virtue,' said the Marquis : 1 let 
us rob him of that sting, and we render him 
powerless. Wo mag thus defg him, whereas at 
present he is dangerous to a degree.’ Thus 
reasoned the Marquis of Leveson : and I not only 
understood his views, but cheerfully consented 
to assist them to the utmost of my .power. 
Julia Owen. was to be the temptress to allure 1 
the young man from the pinnacle of his lofty J 
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virtue : she was the sorceress whose spells were 
to entice him from the pedestal of his exalted 
chivalry. The first, step in the singular drama 
was therefore to assign her 'to the chamber next 
to .Jocelyn. This was done — and the girl entered 
with romantic delight upon the task, all the 
details and arrangements of which she promptly 
plauned and chalked out. Knowing that it was 
vain to endeavour to work at once upon his 
animal passions, she resolved to appeal to his 
refined and delicate sentiments. She therefore 
purposed to introduce herself to him in the 
light of a heroine — secure Ins admiration — win 
his confidence— and thus establish herself firm- 
ly in his favour before she allowed him to dis- 
cover who she really was. The char-woman 
who waits upon the prisoners in that gallery, 
was secretly ordered by me to further the 
designs of .Mis; Julia to the utmost of her 
power, lobe brief, a variety of implements 
were supplied the young lady, to enable her to 
excavate an aperture in'the wall, so that she 
might obtain entrance into .1 or-lyn's apart- 
ment. She would thus appear before him as 
his good genius — the heroine of an adventure 
promising escape for himself as well as for 
her •’ 

“Ah ! then she would be revealing herself 
too abruptly," exclaimed Mnrtignac,— “ami be- 
fore she was well assured of obtaining a strong 
hold on his confidence.” 

“ All this was well weighed, considered, and 
calculated before-hand,” returned the Prefect : 
“ and, as a heroine ought to be a somewhat 
mysterious character, in order to inspire a deep 
interest as well as other engrossing sentiments, 
Miss Julia purposed to conceal h>*r counten- 
ance in tlie folds of a thick veil — to disguise her 
voice — and to assume the sweetly romantic 
name of L-amt Luxb'n . The plan was alto- 
gether well-digested. Conceive an heroic young 
lady breaking at midnight through the* wall 
into a young gentleman’s chamber — amusing 
this 3 ’oung gentleman with some romantic tale 
to account for her captivity and anxiety to 
escape— seeking ev<wy little opportunity to plav 
upon his senses and bewilder him with a strange 
mystific ition — then houling out. to him t he pro- 
mise of immediate flight from dreary prisonage, 

conceive all this, Isay, and then you will 
admit that it must indeed lie a heart of stone 
on which such, seductive i nil nonces could fail 
to make an impression. And now, Jules,” 
continued the Prelect, — “and now what will 
you think when I. tell you that this is the very 
ni lit oiv which Julia Owen and Jocelyn Loftiis 
are thus to meet. Yes— this very night is the 
curtain to rise upon l-he first act of the well- 
conceived drama : and indeed, ” added the 
Prefect, as lie consulted his wuetli, “ it is pro- 
bable that they have already met— for ’tis neat- 
one in the morning ! ” ) 

“ But tliev are not really to escape together?"' 
said Jules Martiguac, inquiringly. 

“Do you think me mad ?” ‘exclaimed the 


Prefect. “No, no — Jocelyn- will remain here 
as long as his virtue continues stubborn : but 
if he yield to the temptations of the syren 
Julia, then may he go about his business— and 
welcome !” 

“And how is the pretended endeavour to 
escape to he contravened V asked Jules Martig- 
nae, delighted with the whole narrative. 

“ Not a link in the chain of the proceedings 
i 3 deficient,” responded the Prefect : “ every- 
thing is duly weighed, considered, and pre- 
arranged. For instance, the watchman, as he 
goes his rounds, will suddenly command the 
lights to be extinguished in Jocelyn s chamber. 
The order will be given authoritatively and 
accompanied with menam-es : and therefore the 
fight !'■' y.<t c,,it. Now, what is the result ! 
i he young gentleman and the young lady are 
left together in the dark — and heaven only 
knows with what wiles, seductions, and blandish 
ments the false Laura Linden will assail her 
very virtuous companion ! At all events, this 
young man must be something more or less 
than human, if he lesist the combined influ- 
ences of such circumstances, temptations, and 
opportunities !” 

“ 1 think so too,'’ observed the Under-Secre- 
tary of State, in a laconic tone, but with a 
silicious smacking of the lips. “And there- 
fore, you. say that if he does really succumb 
either this night, or on some early occasion—” 

“Uh ! once let him sink vanquished and 
overcome into the arms of Julia Owen,” cried 
the Prefeel, “and he can no longer hold up his 
head as the champion of virtue ! Ashamed, 
disgraced, and degraded in his own estimation, j 
—pulled down from the pedestal of his austre ! 
rectitude and immaculate chivalry, — he will j 
either be glad to conceal his diminished head I 
in some solitary nook, — or else, in an access of 
despair, will plunge deeper into the fount of I 
bliss ! And this latter theory is the more 
probable : for if the wiles, artifices, and seduc- 
tions, of the syren Julia once triumph, he will 
henceforth yield to the current of so irresistible 
an infatuation and devote alibis thoughts to 
the beautiful mistress whom lie will thus have 
gained — neither thinking of interference with 
the designs of the Prince Regent on the one 
hand, nor remaining bent upon contractin an 
unequal marriage with Louisa Stanley, on the 
other!” 

“ Ah ! then there, is an objection to this 
marriage, is there?” exclaimed Jules Martig-- 
nac. 

“ Yes— I believe so,” responded the Prefect. 
“But that appears to be altogether a minor 
consideration in comparison wit h the one grand 
ann of disarming him as to his interference i 
with the mis.-ion of the Owpns.” 

While the Prefect was yet givin utterance 
to the latter portion of this sentence, a valet 
entered the room : and the moment his' master 
had ceased speaking, the servant advanced and 
whispered a few words in his ear. , 
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j “Good, ” said the Prefect : then waiting an 
• instant until the valet had withdrawn, he ob- 
served, “ Web, my friends, it is as I had antici- 
pated : for the watchman has just sent in word 
that he saw Mr. Lofmis examining the window, 
and that upon raising his voice to command 
the lights to be put out, lie beheld the shadow 
of a female form rejected upon the opposite 
wall, as it ilitted across the young English- 
man’s chamber. ’ 

“Ohl happy fellow,” cried the Under sec- 
retary of State, “ if he will but avail himself 
of the happiness within his reach !” 

The door now again opened : but this time 
it was to usher in the Marquis of Leveson, 
who made his appearance in full evening cos- 
tmue. he having just quitted the mansion of 
the British Ambassador. As soon ns the wont- 
ed greetings were exchanged between himself 
and the Prefect, and when also the nobleman 
had been duly presented to the assembled 
guests, he glanced significantly at the great 
police authority as if to inquire what news he 
had to impart relative to the affair that so 
particularly interested himself. 

“We are all friends here, my lord,” said the 
Prefect ; “ and being all as it were officially 
connected, there are no secrets between us. 
Mr two .Secretaries are of course acquainted 
with all that transpires at the Prefecture : 
these three gentlemen, ” he continued, glanciug 
towards the spies, “ hold secret offices of great 
trust in connexion with the establishment : 
and that gentleman, ” added the Prefect, look- 
ing towards .Tules Martignac, “as the Under- 
secretary of State for the Home Department, 
-enjoys of course a complete insight into every 
thing that regards the police. But although, 
my lord, so many persons are thus acquainted 
with your special business in Paris and with 
all that regards the mission of the young Eng- 
lish ladies in whom you are interested, — yet 
the secret itself is as safe as if it were locked 
up only in your own breast : for the Police 
Establishment of this great capital sees but 
with the same eye, hears with but one ear, 
speaks with but one tongue, and thinks with 
but one brain. Although consisting of many 
'persons, therefore, it is one great and indivi- 
sible whole, and impossible of proving faith- 
less to itself. ” 

“ I thank your Excellency for these explana- 
tions and assurances,” replied Lord Leveson ; 
“ and I entertain not the least apprehension 
for the safety of my secret. Since, tlieu, we 
are all acquainted with its nature, ” he conti- 
nued, glancing with an urbane smile round the 
board, “ we may discourse without reserve 
thereon. ” 

“ Most assuredly, ” replied the Prefect. 

“ And now, my lord, I have the pleasure to 
announce to you, from information which I 
received a few moments before your lordship’s 
ayrival, that the grand scheme has reached its 


' crisis — the point at which it will either suc- 
ceed speedily, or fail sienally !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Marquis his count- 
enance lighting up with joy: “do you mean 
really to tell me that Julia Owen is at this 
moment with your prisoner ? This is excellent, 
especially as I have brought some one with 
me ” 

“ Did I nut assure your lordship this morn- 
ing, ” interrupted the Prefect, not heeding the 
last words of the nobleman, “ that it would be 
for to-night ?” 

“Yes,” responded Leveson: “and relying 
upon the accuracy of your Excellency’s infor- 
mation, I have brought a certain t person with 
me whom I wish to become a spectatress of 
her beloved Jocelyn in the arms of the seduc- 
tive Julia.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Prefect : “ is it pos- 
sible that you have caused Miss Lousia Stanley 
to come all the way from England to view her 
lover’s infidelity ?— supposing that such infide- 
lity shall really take place.” 

“And wherefore not kill two birds with one 
stone V said the Marquis, with a knowing 
look. “ The opportunity was too good to be 
lost and 1 accordingly availed myself of it.” 

“’Tis an admirable stroke of policy!” ex- 
claimed Jules Martignac. “ Yes— an admirable 
stroke of policy if your lordship be indeed an- 
xious to break off' the contemplated match be- 
tween Lousia Stanley and this Jocelyn. And 
by the bye, since I have heard that this Lousia 
is so beautiful,’ continued the vain young 
Frenchman with a self-sufficient air, “ perhaps 
your lordship would afford me an opportunity 
of making myself agreeable to her: for I 
should really like to have an English mistress.” 

“ I am sorry that I cannot gratify you in 
this respect, ” returned the Marquis of Leve- 
son, smiling : “ but the fact is that Lousia 
Stanley is such a perfect angel' of beauty I in- 
tend to try my own fortune with her first. ” 

“ But where is she inquired the Prefect. 

“On leaving the ambassador’s just now,” re- 
sponded the Marquis, “ I drove round to the 
hotel where she is staying with me, and 
brought her hither in my carriage. She is now 
in the ante-room ” 

“ And Mary Owen, who was staying with her 
at Canterbury ? ’ said the Prefect. 

“Is still remaining there, ” answered Leve- 
son, “in order to take care of Louisa’s sick 
aunt during her absence. Mary is harmless 
enough while thus emplo}*ed, and while thus 
buried in that seclusion. But let us now take 
a peep into Jocelyn's chamber,” added the 
Marquis, turning his eyes upon the Prefect 
as he rose from his seat. 

“ I am at your service, my lord, ” said that 
functionary. “Gentlemen, you must excuse us 
for a few minutes— we cannot take so large a 
par.ly with us, especially as it appears there is 
a young lady to accompany us. ” 

■ The Marquis of Leveson and the Prefect, 
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now quifctinr the saloon together, passed into 
the anteroom where Lousia Stanley was wait- 
ins;. Her form was enveloped in an ample 
otoik ; and a large bonnet, of the Swiss shep- 
herdess-liat style then in vogue, shaded her 
features. But at the first glance which the 
Prefect threw upon her, lit? was indeed struck 
by the extraordinary beauty of her counte- 
nance — although the pallor of grief and the 
restless expression of acute suspense were 
upon every feature. Nor less was he enabled 
to remark that the very drapery which conceal- 
ed her figure, also developed its matchless sym- 
metry : and beautiful as the Prefect had fan- 
cied Julia Owen to be when he saw her on the 
day she was introduced to the Prefecture, he 
was now instantaneously struck with the fact 
that her charms were thrown completely into 
the shade when compared with the trans- 
cendent-loveliness of Louisa Stanley. The 
thou lit therefore traversed the Prefects 
brain, that it would really after all be but 
a little matter of wonder, if the mere image 
of the pure-minded, innocent, and angelic 
Louisa should preserve Jocelyn’s fidelity im- 
maculate and intact against all the. seductive 
wiles and wanton fascinations of Julia Owen. 

“This gentleman, Miss Stanley, 1 ' said the 
Marquis of Levesou, introducing the French 
official to the young lady, “is his Excellency 
the Prefect of Police : and lie will now explain 
to you— paiuful though the subject must be— 
that the individual whom you have known and 
unfortunately leavnt to love as Jocelyn Loftus, 
has been incarcerated in the Prefecture on 
account of his grievous immoralities and wild 
excesses.” 

“ Oh ! heavens, if this be indeed true 1” ex- 
claimed Louisa, clasping her hand and bursting 
iuto tears : but almost instantly wiping away 
those crystal drops of bittter, bitter anguish— 
and with a sudden resumption of an air of 
maiden dignity— she said, iu a tone of forced 
clamness, “ But I am nerved to hear the worst, 
after all the terrible things that your lordship, 
with so much disinterested and indeed paternal 
kindness, has told me.” 

While giving utterance to this latter portion 
of her sentence, with a frank and artless con- 
fidence in what she believed to be the good 
feeling of the Marquis of Leveson, the maidan 
fixed her blue eyes mournfully upon him : and 
then she turned those plaintive regards upon 
the Prefect, with a look that seemed to implore 
him to state all he knew at once and with as 
much brevity as possible. 

“ Young lady, " said the Prefect, now also 
thinking it right to play the paternal, and 
therefore assuming an air and a tone which 
seemed to imply that he was performing a very 
painful task and accomplishing a most disagree- 
able duty, — “young lady, 11 he repeated, “it is 
better that you should hear at once the real 
character of him who has gained your affections, 
than that you should make so important a 


discovery when it has become too late to retreat 
from an unfortunate marriage. The plain truth 
is, that you have been wooed and your heart 
has been won by a mere adventurer living 
under a feigned name, and pursuing a career of 
reckless extravagance, deep dissipation, and 
inveterate profligacy. ” 

“ O God ! have mercy upon me,” murmured 
the unhappy Louisa : and then she compressed 
her lips forcibly to keep back the scream that 
rose up from her anguished heart to the very 
tip of her tongue. “But pi’ay go on sir — go 
on, ” she cried, with nervous trepidation, as she 
once more wrestled successfully against the 
harrowing poignancy of her feelings,— or rather 
fortified herself with the unuatural composure 
of despair. 

“ It is too true, then, Miss Stanley,” said the 
Prefect, encouraged by the significant signs 
and nods which the Marquis gave him, un- 
percived by the unfortunate girl whom the two 
wretches were thus basely torturing, — “it is ton 
true that Jocelyn Loftus has conducted himself 
in such a manner since his arrival in Paris as 
to scandalize society : and the strong arm of 
the law has been compelled to interefere to 
punish him for his excesses. Not that he has 
committed any positive crime ; but his debau- 
cheries, his seductions, and his moral offences 
have brought dishounour on the name of 
Englishmen. Therefore, availing myself of the 
fact that he was sojourning in France under a 
false name,— a circumstance rendering him ame- 
nable to the law,— I have been compelled in 
my capacity as guardian of the public morals, 
to incarcerate him within these walls.” 

“I dare rot disbelieve you, sir— I cannot 
doubt your word,” said Louisa, gazing vacant- 
ly around, as if her senses were abandoning 
her : “ but yet it appears to me so impossible— 
indeed, it looks so like a monstrous dream ” 

“Alas! my dear young lad}'," said Lord 
Leveson, as be took her hand, with much ap- 
parent kindness, “ you perceive that it is but 
too true ! Besides which, so high a functionary 
and so honourable a man as the ( Prefect of 
Police would not possibly be guilty of an in- 
justice, on the one hand, towards the person 
calling himself Jocelyn Loftus— nor, _ on the 
other hand, would he so uselessly deceive, or so 
wantonly alllict a young damsel like you.” 

“ Assuredly not,” exclaimed the Prefect. 
“But I forgive these doubts— this uncertainty 
— this incredulity, which Miss Stanley displays. 
They are the evidences of that generous confi- 
dence and sublime trust which the loving heart 
naturally reposes in the object of its affections. 
But as it is my painful duty to put an end to all 
your doubts, come hither, young lady — come 
hither !” 

Tims speaking, the Prefect opened a side- 
door, and led the way into a little cabi 
net, or office, where a lamp was burning on 
a table. And upon this same table lay an 
enormous book with a black covex\ It was 
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writing as it is possible to conceive, the Prefect- 
paused at a _ particular page— ran his linger 
down a certain column,— stopped at a special 
entry— and said, “.behold, Miss Stanley, the 
rccora of the arrest 1” 

T.ouUa threw her shuddering looks mien the 
ominous page, and hastily .scanned the particu- 
lar hues which were pointed out to her. Xhoso 
h ,l0: { comprised an entry which if translated into 
Eughsb, would read us follows: — “Au Eng- 
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lishman ; aged about three-and-twenty : arrest- 
ed for having his passport made out in the, 
false name of Jocelyn LoJ'te.s : his real name is 
known to the Prefect, but for special reasons 
is not mentioned here. See, however, /’reject's 
J’nvatc Jl/hwte Boo/', If olio 2011, second column, 
15th line from the top.” 

“ I wish to see no more,” murmured the un- 
happy Louisa, in a dying tone. “I have already 
seen too much." 

“And yet, young lady,’ said the Marquis,— 

“ for your own complete satisfaction you will 
consent to behold the crowning proof of your 
false lover’s wickedness and depravity — that 
crowning proof which I have brought you 
hither at tin's late hour to witness 1 Ly your 
Excellency's permission," continued the Mar- 
quis, turning towards the Prefect, “ we will 
now repair ” 

“I understand,” interrupted the J 'refect. 
“ Come with me." 

TJius speaking, lie led the way from the little 
cabinet, the door of which lie carefully locked 
behind him : then, passing out of the ante- 
room, lie took a lamp in his hand conducted the 
Marquis and Louisa, up a staircase, at the sum- 
mit of which there was a massive door. Having 
noiselessly and cautiously opened this door by 
means of a key which he had with him, he led 
the way down a long gloomy passage contain- 
ing a row of doors, at the fust bet one of which 
he stopped short. 

“Low follow me with (he utmost caution and 
on tiptoe," he said, speaking in a low whisper to 
the Marquis and Louisa : then, having opened 
the door with an evident desire to avoid the 
chance of even a hinge creaking, he deposited, 
the lamp in a niche in the passage, and stole into 
the chamber. 

Louisa Stanley now hung bade, and staggered 
against the wall, as if a faintness was comiii" 
oyer her : for shocked, afllicted, and also in°- 
dignant as she was at tnc thought of her lover's 
profligacy and perfidy, her pure soul neverthe- 
less revolted from the idea of becoming a wit- 
ness of any proof of his guilt. 

“Co on, young lady— go on," whispered the 
Marquis of Loveson, in a hurried tone : “you 
must see out this matter to the end, and sustain 
your courage until flic last!" 

Startled into a feverish excitement rather 
than inspired with any real feeling of curiosity, 
Louisa Stanley parsed into the chamber,— 
whither however the Marquis did not follow 
her. Lut he remained upon the threshold, as if 
contented to hear the report which might pre- 
sently be made to him, instead of witnessing 
with Ins own eyes the scene itself. 

Noiselessly and rapidly did Louisa glide into 
that chamber : but scarcely had she advanced 
half a dozen paces, when through the gloom 
which prevailed she beheld alight shining dim- 
ly m as it were from the depths of some recess. 
At this moment the Prefect took her bv the 
hand, and hurried her forward in the direction 


where that light seemed to be burning. A few 
paces more — and Louisa now saw that this light 
was really in an adjacent chamber, whence it 
emanated through an aperture in the partition- 
wall. 

“ Close up to this opening did the Prefect 
hurry the afl'n'gted maiden — for all'righlcd she 
really was at an appearance of so sinister a 
nature, inasmuch as it really seemed al the mo- 
ment as if through the vista of gloom her eyes 
were resting upon a light coming from a vaulted 
sepulchre. Lut at the same instant that this 
thought traversed her imagination, a well- 
known voice struck upon her ear, — aye, struck 
upon her brain — vibrating down every chord 
that led even unto her heart’s core : and this 
voice said in a tone of impassioned remonst- 
rance, “ Oh ! you will drive me mad— you will 
drive me mad !” 

A shriek rose to the very margin of Louisa’s 
lips— even as a fountain, when disturbed at its 
depths, bubbles up to the very brim, Lut the 
sound was instantaneously stifled and subdued 
before it burst forth : for an overwhelming 
sense of utter misery fell erusliingly upon the 
maiden like an awful consternation, as she 
heard the melodious tones of a female voice re- 
plying with the fervour of passion, “O Joce- 
lyn — thou knowest that 1 love thee I” 

Louisa heard no more. The consternation 
which stifled her scream, struck another blow 
and deprived her of consciousness — so that she 
reeled half round and fell heavily upon the 
floor. 

“flood heavens !" exclaimed Jocelyn from the 
inner apartment : “ what sound was that V— 
and seizing the light from the table, he sprang 
towards the aperture. 

Thrusting the lamp to the entire length of his 
arm through the opening, its rays fell full upon 
the countenance of the damsel whom the Pre- 
fect was now hurriedly raising from the floor. 
Hut, oh 1 what words can depict the hurricane 
of amazement and the tornado of agonizing 
thoughts and wildering ideas which swept all 
in a moment, like a flight of barbed arrows, 
through Jocelyn’s brain, when the glare of that 
lamp fell upon the pale, inanimate, but ever 
lovely countenance of his own Louisa? 

A cry of rage— a yell of madness burst furi- 
ously from him : but, quick as thought, the 
1 ’refect bore the senseless maiden from the 
room, the door of which was immediately closed. 
In flic frenzied excitement to which he was 
now a prey, Jocelyn dropped the lamp from his 
hand ; and it was instantaneously extinguished 
as it fell upon the floor of the adjacent chamber, 
into which he had thrust it through the aper- 
ture. 

“Heavens ! what is the matter?” exclaimed 
J ulia Owen, startled and affrighted by the sud- 
denness of the scene which thus terminated all 
in a moment in utter darkness. 

“ Oil ! wretch — profligate— demoness that 
thou art!” cried Jocelyn, in a voice indicative of 
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r. rending anguish : “ thou hast ruined me in 
the eyes of my beloved 1” 

And as the" last word thrilled from his lip-3 
with all the wildnciss of delirium, he fell heavily 
upon the floor. 

“Jocelyn, Jocelyn — speak to me — speak to 
me I’ shrieked Julia Owen, a mortal terror now 
seizins: upon her — for this scene was dreadful 
in the * depth of that pitchy darkness. 
“Good heavens! he does not answer me 1” 
— then groping her way to the spot where 
he had fallen in the alcove whence the bed, 
it will be remembered, was drawn out, she 
stooped down and placed her hand upon his 
face. 

His features were motionless, though bathed 
in those cold damps that send a chill through 
the warm living flesh that come in contact with 
them : and horror now increasing almost to an 
agony, she placed her ear to his lips. Tint she 
could catch the sound of neither breathing or 
gasping ; and while her brain reeled and she 
felt as if she were going mad, she placed her 
hand upon his heart. It throbbed not — no pul- 
sation could she feel, — and with a loud cry 
that rang forth thrilling!}’ and wild upon the 
night air. she said, “Jle is dead— lie is dead ! 
.My find! 'tis 1 whose wickedness lias killed 
him. 0 Gou! <) God!” — and then all con- 
sciousness abandoned her. 


CHAPTER LXX1. 

Tin; II A NO MAN' IN' HIS fil.ORV AGAIN'. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning ; and 
Mr. Daniel Collin, having disposed of the 
beards of all bis customers, proceeded to scrape 
off his own. Seldom was the ludicrous more 
singularly blended with the ferocious, than in 
the expression of that man’s countenance, as 
he stood before the glass making those grimaces 
which usually accompany the progress of the 
razor over the parts whence 'the capillary 
stubble, is to be removed. Having shaved 
himself as closely and neatly as he could, the 
Hangman ascended to his bed-chamber, where 
he proceeded to dress himself in his Sunday s 
apparel : and his toilette being completed, he 
went down again to his parlour, where he or- 
dered Sally Melmoth to give him a dram of 
brandy “ to keep the cold out of his stomach. ” 

“And where are you o(F to so smart this 
morning ?” she inquired, as she handed him 
the liquor. 

“Aye — where indeed?” asked her brother 
Dick. 

“Well, you’ll be surprised perhaps when I 
tell you, ” returned Coffin : then looking hasti- 
ly round and observing that Jack the Found- 
ling was not in the room at the moment, he 
said in a low voice, “ I am going to call on our 
friend Air. Larry Sampson. ” 


“ Larry Sampson !” ejaculated the brother 
and sister, with looks of amazement. “What 
on earth can you want with him?" 

“Well, I suppose you are not afraid of my 
going to his place, ” observed the Hangman, 
with a grim smile of mingled cunning and fero-. 
cions satisfaction : “ it’s no longer the lion’s 
den into which a follow situated as I was, did- 
not. dare poke his head ; and though Larry 
himself was for a short time a lion in my path, 
yet lie lias lost his claws and his teeth now so 
far as I am concerned. He can’t bite or } r et 
scratch ; the royal pardon, ’’added Coffin, tap- 
ping his pocket significantly, “ has made me 
proof against all dangers in that quarter. ” 

•• ( If course — we know that, ” observed Sally 
Melmoth. “ But why go near such a person at 
all i 'flic very look of him must be odious 
after all j'ou buffered oil his account — playing 
at hide and seek as you was, and all the latter 
part of the time not daring to go to 
your old haunts either at the Folly Bridges, 
or Polly Seratchem’s, or any of the flash 
cribs, because we got the information that 
they v/ere all being watched by Larry's 
men ” 

“Well, well— what's the use of recapitulating 
ail these things that we know so thoroughly?” 
cried the Hangman. “The fact is, Larry got 
scent some how or .another of my being alive 
and kicking : and, by jingo now that the 
thought strikes me,” ejaculated the man, his 
countenance suddenly assuming a look terribly 
ferocious, — “ I do really believe that I can guess 
who it was that gave Larry a hint of my having 
escaped the Thames and being still in the land 
of the living.” 

“Ah! who do you think?' 1 exclaimed Dick 
Melmoth. 

“Not the Foundling — eh ?” said Sally. 

“ Not at all,” answered ( 'oflin. “ I know poor 
Jack is staunch. But who was the first person 
that I went to after leaving Beechey Manor 
» 

“ Taggart} - , to be sure l” cried both brother 
and sister as it were in the same breath. 

“Aye— that’s it,” said Coffin, with a look 
gloomily ominous. “ Don’t }'ou recollect the 
fellow wouldn't either have me in his house to 
live a short while — nor would he lend a hand 
in putting Larry quietly and comfortably out 
of the way when there was such a capital oppor- 
tunity. Besides, the very fact that Larry was 
there that nig 1 t ’ 

“Yes — but that was about Jack the Found- 
ling,” observed Dick Melmoth. 

“ Ah ! but when once a fellow gets any way 
in league or connexion with a Bow Street 
runner,” exclaimed the Hangman, dogmatically, 
“ you never can tell what he may be enticed 
into. At all events, it’s very certain,” he con- 
tinued, “ that from the moment I went and 
showed myself at Taggarty’s, all the flash cribs 
and boozing-lcens were closely watched by 
Larry’s spies.” 
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To be sure ! The information was deuced 
soon passed, round to all the knowing ones,'* 
observed Dick Melmoth: “and -so we lost no 
time in putting yon up to what was going on. 
Why, there was Joe V.u kes's on Saffron Hilt— 
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in W hitcchapel— and Benculi’s crib in Jacobs 
Island, — they were all close watched dav and 
night, without ceasing " 

“ And devilish lucky it was, then, that 1 
hadn’t gone to either,” said D Intel Coffin, “as 
was my original intention. Dot by going and 
staying first with Old Jeremy Hump-age in 
W hite-chapel — then with fchs S\v»ig ( 'novcv 
Bloak in St. (Jeorge's Fields — I managed to 
escape all Mr. Sampson's devices till the verv 
day thit Dysjrt was to be hung and 
and I wa3 wanted again at the old Bailer. 
Come— give me another glass of lush,” fie 
exclaimed with a chuckle that sounded like 
the Buhdned growl of a hy.-aa : “for after 
all, I like talking of (|ip»> things when 
they are all past and I gone and the darn'cr's 
over.” 

“ And so you really do suspect Taggarty ?'* 
said Sally Melmoth, as she retided the ITan"- 
man’s glass. ° 

“Well, I don't see liow the devil I nan help 
suspecting him,” returned Collin. “The idea 
flas-ied to my mind all in a moment : bat it at 
once took a deep root there— and now let me 
tell you that if I was to think over it a hundred 
years, I couldn’t bo more convinced than I am at 
this instant that it iris Taggartv who must 
have peached." 

“But what aro you going to Larry Sampson’s 
for this morning?" asked his mistress. . 

“ Why, there s five or six fellows to be tucked 
up down in the country," answered the Hang- 
man, with n sinister leer ; " and I was going to 
ask Larry just to drop a note to the sheriffs of 
those counties nnd recommend me as a gentle- 
man which does his business in a neat agree- 
able, nnd workmanlike manner in the hanginr 
line and he gavo another low cliuckliii" 


man, with a grim smile, whieli reassured lus 
mistress and her brother ns to the condescend- 
ing and communicative humour he was in. 
“ What I chiefly want to see is whether Larry 
will speak to me. about Jack the Foundling at 
all. J-’or don’t you see that it was so odd he 
should get all that information from Taggarty 
— drop so many bints about the lad’s probably 
being the son of well-to-do-parents— and then 
suddenly take no more notice of the matter 
than if bo had never made any such inquiries 
at all ? So I mean to try and draw Master 
Larry out in that respect.” 

“And how shall you do it?” inquired Dick 
Melmoth. 

“Don’t you see, I’ve got my excuse all ready 
-°ut nnd dried for Tarry,” continued the Hang- 
man : “and I shall tell him that the renson I 


laugh the mirth of which was as pleasant as 
that of a liymna. 

11 But you don t want such country custom, 
do you asked Sally, in surprise. 

“No such thing,” returned Coffin : "but 
what I do want is an excuse to have p chat 
with Larry Sampson. I dare say lie'll Ici by- 
gones be by-gones nnd talk pl'casant enough 
when ho sees that I am civil on my side. 
Larry isn’t n fellow to bear grudges: but T 
am though— desperately— infernally he added 
with terrible emphasis. 

“And what do you want to talk to him 
about ? asked &allv, now questioning the Hano. 
man with more timidity than at first for lus 
temper appeared to bo lowering. “ But perhaps 
yon hope to be able to worm out some secrets 
from Larry Sampson 5" 

" - v in way," responded the Hang- 
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tty lus liana .it tucking the chaps up— as I 
shall say that I mean to make a .Tack Ketch of 
him. So now don’t you see that if there is any 
i truth at ail in the idea of the t’ondlino' belong- 
ing to a respectable family, Larry will deuced 
soon be horrified at the idea of the young 
fellow taking to the gallows-functions : and lie'll 
toll me to wait a while or think better of it, or 
something of that sort-and if he does this, I 
then we shall really know that lie didn’t make 
all those inquiries about the lad .Tack for no- 
thing nt all." 

■ "i ®‘' n, ’ e V’ B *id his mistress, coax- 

jngly, I always knew you was a wide-awako 
fellow— but I didn t give yon credit for so 
much cunning as all this." 

“Nor I, "observed Dick Melmoth : « and I do 
believe you 11 succeed in getting something out 
of Larry after nil.” ° 

“And if you do find that Jack is the son of 
respectable parents,” observed Sal, “you'll be 
able to make a pretty penny of the business— 

“ Well, we shall see and .the Hangman 
was about to sally forth, when suddenly recol- 
lecting something, he felt the pockets of his 
coat, anil then exclaimed, “ By .Satan I I was 
going without iny tools— and that’s a thing I 
don t often do, seeing that they very frequent- 
ly come into use at a moment when it’s lenst 
expected that they’ll be wanted at all. ’’ 

Dick Melmoth hastened to opens cupboard, 
whence ho took forth a bunch of skeleton keys 

«P paper so as to prevent 
them from jingling. He next produced from 
the same place a small “jemmy, " or crowbar 
about a foot and a bnlf long, and about the 
thickness of the thumb -but of the strong 
wrought iron, and admirably shaped for burg- 
larious purposes. He then drew forth a smJl 

fiHefl 0 win inC ' i l ImIf in ^metor, and 
filled with wax, winch was used to take the 

SSSJ * : ° 3 ’ sl,0,,W 8,10,1 process be re- 
quired for ulterior purposes. Lastly, Dick Mel 

moth produced a cmlple of kniiling-needlel; 
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pointed In a particular manner, and used for 
catting panes of glass in the same way as a 
glazier’s diamond 

All tho articles just detailed did Mr. Daniel 
Coffin secure about his person ; aud as he wore 
a sort of shooting-coat, the crowbar lay easily 
enough lengthwise at the bottom of one of 
his capacious packets. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the Hangman had any special pur- 
pose now in view in thus arming himself with 
the implements of his secret profession. The 
fact was that lie seldom if ever stirred abroad 
without those little articles which might at any 
moment come unexpectedly handy : and as 
habit is second nature, ho positively would not 
have felt comfortable had he omitted liis usual 
practice in this respect. 

.Sallying forth accordingly, with the royal 
pardon in one of his pockets and the imple- 
ments of burglary distributed about in all the 
others, Mr. Daniel Collin took his way to Long 
Acre. On knocking at the door of Larry Samp- 
son's house, his summons was answered by 
Dame Margery, the officer’s house-keeper, to 
whom the_ person of the Hangman was not 
known. Not that sko was however at all pre- 
possessed in his favour : for, as the reader is 
already aware, he had a most liang-dog look 
about him, even when attired in his best ap- 
parel. 

“ Is Mr. Sampson at home V he asked. 

“ No, he is not, ” responded Dame Margery, 
eyeing him askance, and keeping the door half 
closed. 


him when her master came back : hut though he 
coughed, hemrn’d,. aud stamped with hi3foot,in 
order to attract the attention of Dame Margery, 
no response was given to his summons. Fancy- 
ing she might be up-stairs, he cooly and 
quietly ascuuded to the storey above ; for Mr. 
Daniel Coffin was not accustomed to be over 
nice or delicate in the observance of ceremony 
and the punctilios of etiquette. 

“Hem I hah 1 I say, now then 1— will no- 
body answer V' he exclaimed, on reaching the 
landing of the first floor : but all was silent— 
for the very simple reason that Damo Margery 
was down in the kitchen attending to her 
culinary duties, and being rather deaf, she 

lion T*/! nof. f no .-a— n ? * 


“ But I want to see him very particularly,” 
said the Hangman. “Indeed, it’s about pro- 
fessional business , " he added, with a significant 
look. 

“ Then who are you 1" inquired the woman. 

Lord bless you 1” returned the Hangman : 
“my functions are up there iu the Old Bailey:" 
—and as he spoke, with a still deeper aign'ifi- 
janev of look, he jerked his thumb over his 
left shoulder in tho direction of the locality 
which he liad named. 

Now it instantaneously struck Damo blargery 
that the fellow iuuat be a turnkey from 
Newgate ; and, with this belief, she had no 
longer auv hesitation in admitting him into tho 
house. She accordingly requested him to walk 
in ana wait a short time, — observing that it 
was more than probable that Mr. Sampson 
would not be long before he returned. Daniel 
Coihu at .once accepted the invitation, and was 
forthwith conduced into tho breakfast-parlour, 
where Dame Margery left liini. But after 
\witing upwards of three quartora of an hour, 
the Hangman got tired of remaining there 
doing nothing : and ho thought that he might 
atf well rep.m- to the nearest public-house 
and regale himself until Mr. Sampson 
should return, lie accordingly issued forth 
from tile parlour with tile view of telling tho 
house-keeper whither hewas going, and request- 
ing that a message might be sent to inform 
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Heard not the Hangman's voice. 

As for tho servant-of-all-work, she liad gone 
out upon an erraud : and thus did it happen 
th *t “ 0 | attention was paid to Mr. Coffin. 

-t e i * a uj>posa the place is deserted,” he 
muttered to himself, in that low growling tono 
which was peculiar to him when vexed or 
annoyed : and opening tho door that was 
nearest, he looked m and perceived that it was 
a handsomely furnished drawing-room; “Upon 
my word ! Mr. Sampson is quite a gentleman. 

, * he must have made a good thing of his 

business— no doubt of it .'"added the Hang- 
man, ns lie glanced around the woll-appointed 
apartment: then stepping forth upon tho 
landing ngain, he closed the door behind him. 
I wonder what thu i room is,” ho now said, as 
he grasped the handle of another door : but it 
was locked. 

»«°H e u. en - fct0 ? om “ strange and scarcely ac- 
countable impulse, Daniel Coffin stopped down 
to peep through the keyhole: but ho found 
it impervious to his view, being closed on the 
mner side and ho muttered to himself, 
« ell, this is a peculiar lock, made on purpose 
to prevent anybody from looking through it " 
touch a circumstance was quite enough to 
arouse the curiosity of the Hangman? and 
without any more ado heat once took forth 
his skeleton keys, and thrust one of them into 
the lock, m which it turned without difficulty. 
The door was opened accordingly ; and Coffin 
entered the apartment. 

tJaSrA™? lt wouId bo d5fticult to describe this 
individual s amazement at the first glance which 
he cast around the room : for the walk, w“re 
studded with innumerable pegs, to which hung 
an infinite assortment of mala and female 
dresses. These wore evidently intended and 
used ns disguises ; — and as the Hnn<rm 
contemplated this singular wardrobf wft h a 
closer scrutiny, he observed that it contained 
tue specimen of almost every costume then 
existing in England. There was “ven tho 
Court dress, as well as the soldier's uniform • 
t io rashionable-Buitofa West End dandy'™ 
aide-by-sulo with the lace-bedizened liverv 
a domestic servant. The complete costmuo 
of a sportsman was suspended next to thn 
ragged garb of a beggar dres, of a stone! 
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mason was in contrast with that of a sweep. 
The chracterestic apparel of a, parish beadle 
hung noxt to the umd-besmeared garb of a 
peasant ; — and the rough 'dress of a sailor was 
close to the modest uniform of a postman. In 
fine, the dresses of all grades and classes, as 
well as of both sexes, were comprised in this 
perfect museum of costume : — and it was quite 
clear that the individual possessing such an 
extraordinary collection, could at any moment 
transform himself into the semblance of a peer 
or a peasant — a person or a postman — a sports- 
man or a soldier— a tailor or a tinker — a gentle- 
man or a gipsy — a mariner or a pickpocket — 
a rollicking highwayman or a mean petty 
thief —a substantial farmer ora needy mendi- 
cant— a costermonger or a ballad singer — a 
fortune-teller or a match-woman — a (ish-fag or 
a gipsy, — or in fine, any member of any grade, 
class, or section of society. 

P.nt these transformations were not to be 
made only by means of the various dresses 
suspended around: other auxiliaries and 
accessories were likewise at hand in this 
apartment. Thus, upon a long shelf stood a 
row of barber’s blocks, each surmounted with 
a wig : and as a matter of course these wigs 
were of different colour.'., shapes, and qualities, 
affording specimens of all the varieties of the 
peruke species. Thun, on another shelf there 
wore false whiskers, mustachios, and beards, 
— yes, and even false eyebrows : and on a 
third shelf were pots of rouge, hair-powder, 
paints, colours, and dyes of all shades, degrees, 
and' descriptions. 

There was one more feature of interest in 
this room which came in fora due share of the 
Hangman's attention : and this was an enoi- 
mous book, as large as a cluirch-bible, and the 
contents of which were divided into three- 
specific departments. The first was a list of all 
the bad characters, male and female, infesting 
the mertropolis : and against every name was 
affixed the dates of its entry in that book, 
thereby showing how long each individual in 
the category had been under the surveillance of 
Mr. Lawrence Simpson. The second compart- 
ment contained a list of all the flash cribs, 
boozing-kens, fence-shops, low lodging houses, 
and places of vile resort in which the metro- 
polis abounded ; and so complete was the in- 
formation given by this list, that to every den 
thus specified was added the name of the 
person keeping it, followed by memoranda of 
what sort of characters frequented it, the sums 
paid for accommodation or refreshment, and all 
other particulars calculated to be of service to 
a Bow Street officer. The third compartment of 
this extraordinary book consisted of a journal, 
or diary, in which Mr. Lawrence Sampson was 
wont to enter minutes of his proceedings, 
remarkable incidents, gleanings and experiences, 
personal adventures, or any other matters 
worth recording in connexion with his avoca- 
tions. 


The reader will naturally suppose that on 
discovering this book of mysteries, the curio- 
sity of the Hangman was instantaneous!}' 
excited to ascertain first of all whether his own 
name figured in the category of bad characters : 
and on turning to the proper page and column, 
according to the alphabetical arrangement of 
the entries, lie not only found the name of 
Daxiiu. Coffin* duly chronicled, but also the 
startling fact, as proved by the date annexed, 
that Mr. Lawrence Sampson had been aware of 
his real character for some years past. 

As a matter of course all the low cribs and 
boozing-kens, as well as all other vile haunts 
and infamous receptacles throughout the metro- 
polis were chronicled in the second compart- 
ment. But as the reader may perhaps be 
curious to learn the manner in which Mr. Samp- 
son kept his ledger of demoralization, de- 
bauchery, poverty, mendicity, and crime, we 
will quote a few miscellaneous extracts from 
this division of the great book : — 

*• /}•>«■ and (\ roii'ii , Church Lane, St. Ciles’s. 
Weekly chib held here : chiefly of street 
hawkers, costermongers, labourers, chimney- 
sweepers, and beggars : the women frequenting 
this place are nearly all Irish. A young fight- 
ing fellow in a flannel jacket (name forgotten ) 
generally presides ; always has a plate before 
him containing the subscription money to pay 
for the gin, beer, and tobacco. Sometimes the 
company amuse themselves by dancing reels ; 
or else a fellow named Garry, formerly in the 
18th Hussars, gives an exhibition of the shillelah 

dance. The landlord’s name is 

“ Siilnm/ Smith, Dock Street, Whitechapel. 
Evening concerts : dreadful low class of women, 
always on the look out for sailor’s llush of cash. 
Dancing as well as music : each person who 
dances pays twopence for the benefit of the 
musician. 

“ The Hhtek Dull, Windmill Street, ITaymar- 
ket. Music and dancing at this place ; singing 
to a piano accompaniment. Most of the men 
frequenting this house are crosseoves, thimble- 
men, or swell-mobsmen ; the females are wo- 
men of the town. A great many juveniles visit 
this house, young thieves with their girls. The 
waiter is a comic fellow, sings comic songs, is on 
good terms with every body, and sips of every 
body’s brandy-and-water with the most condes- 
cending friendship : always calling out of 
1 ladies and (fcntlemm to giro their orders.’ The 
songs sung at this place are not indecent ; most- 
ly humourous. One of the most favourite flash 
songs begins in this way : — 

A cross-cove is in the street for me, 

And I a poor girl of a low degree ; 

If I was as rich as I am poor, 

Ye never should go on the cross no more. 

CHORUS. 

Ho’s a right down chap, a chickle leary chap, 
and a loving cove ! 

“ Penny Theatre, Shorts’ Gardens. Frequent- 
ed by boys, girls, and all kinds of juvenile 
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■ thieves and prostitutes: always dreadful bad tinned in the category as a place where cheeses, 
j language before the curtain draws up. The [flitch".* of bacon, bladders of lard, and all kinds 
I ia*t night 1 was there saw a drunken combat as of chandlery were purchased “ without any 


ir.w. night I was there saw a drunken combat as of chandlery were purchased “ without any 
an interlude between >7e«i -gr JJanw'U and a (quest ions being- asked.” Put no words can 
scene from the JJcggar's 0 /h ■•». Performers describe the amazement, the consternation, and 
about ten ir. number : most of them go about even the stupefaction which seized upon Daniel 
i attending fairs and show? in' the season. Collin, when on searching for the entry relative 

J “ !!’■•! in the Mint : two people sleep to Pencull’s Dvr!: Crib in Jacob’s Island, he 

in each bed threepence a night. The grossest found the following memorandum appended : — 
scenes of imorality constantly occurring in this ' l S< •' Wednesday, L'cpi. if), 1814, for 

place. tim n-r-ti'iH of /tow / visited this place disguised as 

“ The Jhogcl, Drury Lane. Large room hold- 'a 'ref -grinder, and how J was thrown into the 
ing several hundred persons : concerts and per- black > >> tch, mcrijiinj with in// life in a manner 
formances every night : frc(]iiented by all kinds trulg -m iroetdo-ns. ’ 

of people ; great numbers of dissolute livery Yes — stnpified indeed was the Hangman as 
servants meet here ; also 3 ’oung apprentices and these words met his view. All his thoughts 
their girls. The landlord keeps it as respect- were suddenly congealed — all his ideas were 
able ns lie possibly can. frozen in a moment ! Put when lie somewhat 

‘'Thompson's Lodging 1 lames, Castle Street, recovered himself, and his reflections once more 
Long Acre. Nos. 23, £4, 2.7. Make up between flowed on in their proper channel, mystery after 
GO and 70 beds between them. Thompson has mystery was cleared up relative to past inci- 
similar houses over in 'Mint Street ; most detest- dents, and truth after truth revealed itself to 
able places, frequented by the worst of cltarac- bis comprehension. Yes — for when lie glanced 
ters— every feeling of decency totally lost sight around and beheld all those varied and admirab- 
of, persons of both sexes and all ages sleeping iy contrived disguises, he was no longer ata loss 
piomiscuously : grown up brothers and sisters to understand how the whole plot relative to 
i thus sleep together. the burglary at Mrs. Owen’s had been dis- 

“ To"tl"jo:c\t Lodaimj Houses are in .Mitre covered by Larry Sampson : for that the knife- 
Court, fit. John’s Street; New Court, Cow grinder and the oflicer were identical, was a 
Crow, fiinithficld : Turnmill Street, Clcrken- fact now placed beyond all possibility of doubt : 
well ; and on Saffron Hill ; altogether making and what, then, was more probable but that the 
up :’/>•» beds every night. country bumpkin in the tap-room of the King's 

'' ( j root's Lodging Jiovses in St. (files's are Arms at Pichond, was also the ubiquitous and 
filled with low truckle beds, supplied with a protean Lawrence Sampson ? 
straw mattress, two coarse sheets, and an old Put while he was still pursuing his hurried 
rug. Hero the poor but honest labouring man and startling reflections in this manner, Daniel 
b m nightly company with the professional < : ofliii hastened to turn to the third compart- 
thief ; while perhaps his wife and grown-up ment of the great book : and t/urc, sure enough, 
daughters are compelled to herd with the he discovered a detailed account of all the 
vilest prostitutes. As a matter of course ofliccr’s procccdings while engaged in prosecut- 
thc people frequenting these lodging-houses ing his inquiries and researches into the outrage 
consist of various descriptions; and each oflered to the Prince Kegent and the Marquis of 
description may again be subdivided into vari- Lcveson, as detailed in earlier chapters of our 
ous classes. It is a most truthful remark narrative. A farther investigation into Mr. 
which I have heard, that ‘ the microscope shows Sampson’s diary showed Daniel Coflin that Tag- 
the solid ■ cidon of atoms, and a minute, Ayabv/lgarty had not betrayed him to the oflicer, but 
into various classes subdicidcs soeicti/ into unim- that the seeming beggar-woman who had 


into various classes subdicidcs soeictg into unim- that the seeming beggar-woman who had 
agined grades* ' so importunately solicited alms of him as 

“No. -, Wentworth Street, Whitechapel, is a lie issued from Taggarly’s house on the night 
kinchinkcn. The fellow who keeps it is called hi question, was in reality Lawrence Sampson, 
the Hdrmutn: be boards and lodges young boys, Other facts did the Hangman also ascer- 
taining them up to he thieves : always has at tain concerning matters that either interested 
least twenty boys in the establishment: the himself or those persons with whom lie was 

young ones are instructed by the elder, and are- connected : but wo shall not pause to enter 

never allowed to go out before they are quite into minuter details now. Suffice it to say, 
perfect.” * that without for an instant recollecting the 

These and numerous other entries, especially possibility— or indeed the probability of 
those regarding the Hangman’s favourite being interrupted while prying into the 
haunts, met his view ; nor did he fail to observe mysteries of the b ulky volume, he conti- 
tliat Taggarty’s shop on Mutton Hill was men- uued to study its contents with the deepest 

attention ; and the more profoundly lie 

* Some of this information is actually chronic- examined into it, the more was he astonished 
led upon the authority of entries and memor- and bewildered at the extraordinary mass of 
anda in a police-book to which we have been information which Lawrence Sampson had 


anda in a police- 
allowed access. 


acquired relative to all the bad characters and 
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Hash houses in London. Nor less was the 
| Hangman astounded at the remarkable perse- 
verance, the unflinching dauntlessness, the 
exquisite skill, and tbo reckless indifference to 
dauger, which cliracteriaed the Low Street offi- 
cer, and which qualities were made apparent 
enough by the various adventures, enterprises, 
and proceedings chronicled in the diary. 

We must, however, leave Daniel Coffin for a 
few minutes to persue tlio entries chiefly regard- 
ing himself or his companions in iniquity, 
while we proceed to furnish our readers with 
a few specimens of those parts of Mr. .Sampson’s 
journal which may he termed his comments 
or experiences. And, therefore, without farther 
preface, we quote the following extracts : — 

“ Parliament being over, most of the beggars 
are . going out of town to make the round of 
the country-seats of the nobility and gentry. 
A great many of them are dressed like old 
soldiers or sailors ; and they are all well 
provided with lists of those houses and 
states where military or naval officers dwell. 
Le it observed that before the beggars 
go out into the country upon these 
expeditions, they meet at certain cadgers’- 
liaunts, low lodging-houses, or boozing-kens in 
London, aud exchange information as to what 
country-seats are good to call at. P>eeause as 
the same parties cannot call twice at the same 
place during the season, they lose nothing by 
giving each other such information. In fact, 
it is a constant practice with beggars to com- 
pare notes in this manner. When once out in 
the country in Autumn, they remain outwliilo 
the hare-shin dm •> is on ; because while buying 
and selling hare-skins, they are able to pass 
away a Great quantity of bad money. 

“ Women hire infants for fourponco or six- 
pence a day each, and make at least five 
shillings a day by carrying them about— particu- 
larly if a woman hires two children at the same 
time and represents them as twins. 

“ There are some beggars who know every 
good house in the country. Some who go the 
high-fly, or play the part of broken-down gentle- 
men, manage to make ten or fifteen pounds a 
week. Sometimes they take drawings with 
them, which they present to the ladies whom 
they see at parlour-windows, or walking in 
gardens, or on lawns, at country-scats, leaving 
the reward to their generosity. .Sometimes they 
bribe gentlemen’s servants to take in their 
begging letters, and just throw in any little 
word of commiseration that may assist their 
case. J ust the opposite of these are the beggars 
that go upon the shallow — that is, half-naked. 
They obtain from compassionate persons 
quantities of left-off clothes, by which they make 
as much sometimes as twelve or fifteen shillings 
per day. This is one of the most lucrative 
systems of beggary ; but it of course succeeds 
best iu the cold weather, when the beggars 
| manage to shiver aud shake like aspens, and 
thus attract a vast amount of sympathy. -The j 


system of hawking is also excellent : many 
small shop-keepei’3 do not make in a day so 
much as some of these in tin or ant venders. 
Take for instance a pair of knit cotton braces : 
the hawker buys them at fourpence, and sells 
them at one shilling and two-pence — or at all 
events a shilling. lie puts on the extra half- 
pence expecting to be beaten down. * 

“ Beggars not onl}' provide themselves 
with ,lists of the residences of benevolent 
people in town and country, but also 
have lists of all charitable Societies and 
Institutions, to which they constantly apply 
in the winter ; such ns for coals, potatoes, 
&c., which they always sell as soon as 
obtaiued, for half their value. Women get 
baby -linen, tickets of admission to lying-in- 
hospitals, &c., all of which they immediately 
sell for what the}' can get. 

“ Of an evening in London, the beggai’3 meet 
at their favourite haunts, where they eat and 
drink of the best. At night they generally 
stay in doors and get drunk ; but a few of 
them dress themselves out in decent style and 
go to the cheap concerts or to low gaming- 
houses. In Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel, there 
are several low gaming-houses, kept by Jews ; 
and as it is chiefly here that the beggars sell 
the clothes which they obtain when out on the 
shallow, so it is hither they come to lose their 
ill-got money again at the gaming-table. 
Nearly all the Jews in Petticoat Lane are 
receivers of stolen goods, or fences ; one or two 
of them keep fence-shops up at the West-End 
as branch establishments, and even sometimes 
send large quantities of stolen property abroad. 
There are a great many publicans who buy 
stolen .property and then sell it again at a 
profit to the Jew-fences. Some of these Jews 
go into the country once or. twice a year, travel 
from town to tov,’n, or sell to country- 
dealers the plunder of the metropolis. There 
are many Christian jewellers and silver-smiths 
who buy property direct from thieves ; and it 
is common enough with refiners, who never ask 
any questions at all. The wealthiest Jew- 
fences have agents, and are themselves but 
seldom seen in the transactions. 

“Another dangerous class of persons who 
profit by the crimes which they do not directly 
commit themselves, are the pv.tters-up of burg- 
laries ; and these are very often marine-store 
dealers, or else flasliy-looking fellows frequent- 
ing public-houses. This latter class is specially 
dangerous : they get hold of servant girls who" 
come to fetch the beer, pretend to court them, 
worm out of them the secrets of the houses to 
which ' they belong, and ' then give the requi- 
site information to the cracksmen or burglars. 

* India-rubber braces cost 12s. a dozen ; and 
the hawker sells them at 2s. a'-piece. Steel 
pens can be bought as low as 4d. a gross — that 
is, twelve dozen ; and the hawker can sell three 
or four pens for a penny. 
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Livery-servants are frequently -putlcrs-up of 
burglaries. The cracksman or burglar general- 
ly dresses shabby, like a distressed tradesman : 
they remain all day in low public-houses or 
boozing->- ens, drinking or playing at skittles. 

“ At the bottom of Red Lion Street, Clerken- 
well, is Capel Court ; and there lives a black- 


smith who makes housebreakers’ implements. 
Cracksmen go to him and give their orders : he 
tells them when the implements will be ready, 
and appoints to meet them at some boozing- 
ken, perhaps quite in another part of London. 
The sum agreed upon is paid at this interview ; 
and the blacksmith bands over a brown paper 
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parcel, containing all the implements, stating 
that the packet has just come up from the 
country.” * 

Having thus afi'oi’ded ouy readers a specimen 
of Mr. Larry Sampson’s diary, we will now 
return to the Hangman, whom we left busily 
engaged in consulting' those entries and state- 
ments which specially regarded himself and the 
members of the gang to which he belonged. 

He was still deep in his somewhat unpleasant 
though interesting studies, when the thought 
suddenly floated to his mind that he was 
incurring a great risk of detection by pro- 
longing his intrusion in the privacy of 
the officer’s sanctum. He therefore resolved 
to beat a precipitate retreat : and closing 
the book, lie stole forth from the room — 
shut the door behind him — re-locked it by 
means of the skeleton-key which had ere now 
opened it— and then crept stealthily down- 
stairs into the breakfast-parlour. 

Fortunate indeed was it that he took this 
step just at the moment: scarcely had he seated 
himself in the parlour, when Dam Margery 
made her appearance. 

“ Mr. Sampson,” she said, “ has this moment 
sent up from Bow Street, to inform me that he 
shall not be home to dinner, and indeed that I 
must not expect to see him before the evening, 
as some pressing business has transpired to 
demand his immediate attention elsewhere.” 

“Oh ! very well, ma’am,” said Daniel Coffin, 
inwardly rejoicing to think that he had not 
been surprised by the old dame up in her 
master’s private room. “ Then I needn’t wait 
any longer— and so I’ll call another day.” 

“Who shall I say has been 2” inquired the 
housekeeper. 

The Hangman hesitated a moment whether 
he should give his name : but immediately 
recollecting that the woman need only describe 
his personal appearance in order to make her 
master understand who the visitor was, he said 
boldly, “ Mr. Dan’el Coffin of Fleet Lane.” 

“Ah ! ” she ejaculated, her looks filling with 
evident disgust and horror as the mention of 
that name striking upon her ear like a pesti- 
lence upon the entire frame, revealed to her the 
fact that she stood in the presence of the 

* The preceding information is given upon 
the authority of the police-book referred to in 
the annotation at page 270 ; and relative to 
Petticoat Lane we were praticularly struck by 
the following remarks : — “The Jews here can 
raise money to purchase any amount . of pro- 
perty. There is one Jew, L- — L , who has 

nought as much as 1200Z. worth of stolen 
property at one time. If the royal crown 
and all the jewels were stolen* from the 
Tower and taken down to Petticoat Lane, 
the money would be raised in less than a 
couple of hours to buy them all. The great 
merchants could not raise a foreign loan quicker 
upon ’Change.” 


public executioner. “ Good morning— good 
morning,” she hurriedly observed as she flew 
to open the front door with an undisguised 
longing for the departure of so unwelcome a 
visitant. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said Coffin, not 
choosing to take any notice of her altered 
manner : and he issued from the house. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

THE CONSULTATION. 

It was between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening of the same day, that the Hangman 
k nocked at the door of Bencull’s dark crib in 
Mill Street, Jacob's Island. He was no longer 
apparelled in his Sunday’s best— having put off 
his gala-garb on his return home from Larry 
Sampson’s house ; and he was now attired in 
his usual coarse and ruffian-looking style. 

“ Who’s there ?” demanded the well-known 
voice of Bencull from within. 

“ Mr. Dan’el Coffin,” was the answer, 
accompanied by a peculiar whistle. 

“ All right ! ” said Bencull : and the next 
moment the door was opened. 

“ Anybody here yet ? ” demanded the Hang- 
man, as he entered the passage of that 
ominous-looking house. 

“ No — nobody yet,” replied Bencull, as he 
closed and bolted the street door. 

“ So much the better,” observed Collin : 
“ because I want to speak to you very parti- 
cular indeed.” 

The two men proceeded into the back room 
which has been described in a previous chapter ; 
liquor and pipes were produced ; — and when the 
glasses were filled and the blue wreaths of the 
tobacco-smoke were curling upward, Bencull 
said, “ Now, old fellow, what is it ?” 

“ Well, my worthy friend,” responded the 
Hangman, looking moodily solemn and savage- 
ly serious as he spoke, — “ I’ve made a dis- 
covery to-day that regards me — you — every- 
body pretty nearly that we know— and 
thousand of folk besides.” 

“ What the devil do you mean, Dan’el ?” 
exclaimed the landlord of the dark crib, taking 
his pipe from his mouth and gazing with 
mingled astonishment and alarm upon his 
companion. 

“ Why, I mean that there’s a man in exis- 
tence,” replied Coffin, “ who for years past has 
been spreading out a great web until he has 
covered the whole of London with the invisible 
meshes. And in the middle of this web 
does he sit like a sharp cunning spider ; while 
hundreds of flies are getting entangled in it 
without knowing it, as one in ay say — so that 
this great spider lias got nothing to do but to 
come forth at any moment and seize upon any 
one of the flies that it fancies for its own 
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i jij'f. picking. Or else may be it "ill bide 
i it-, time and pounce upon half-a-dozen or a 
dozen at a time, and of course make a terrible 
smash of them all. ” 

“ I?ir, IXinV). I can patter Hash ns -well ns ; 
anv cross-cove going,” observed Bencull : “but, i 
bv'iinma if T can understand a single avoid of 
nfl this f-ibberish that vr.u've been jnbbeung! 

I ’ ..me non-, let's have a bit. of English : ’ cos 
whv, all that there is Creek to me. ” 

•r } can cle’.te°d soon explain myself," rejoined ■ 
the Hangman. “Only fancy that Larry 
Sampson is this precious great spider, and that 
all the cross-coves, macors, magsmen, pngs, and 
cracksmen in London are the Hies, doe* do you 

undcr-taml m** ?" . 

•> t begin to do so.” answered Bencull ; but. 
only in*? as a feller has a vacant idea of what 
he's ah* mt just when he’s getting sober after a 
d’Hiced good boose." 

*• Then listen,” said the Hangman. “ Larry 
Samps in has got a thundering big book, divided 
into three parts. In the first purl he puts 
down the names of nil people that the law 
looks with a suspicion}; eye upon : and I need 
hardiv t<*U you that name and ;«</*« amt 
omitted. In the second division of the book, 
there’s a list of all tin; Hash cribs, fence-shops, 

! and traveller-' Imusns’ in London ; and 
! I need hardiv ■- tv that y,n".' establishment isn't 
; forgntt-n. l’.ut‘ what’s more, every soul 
' frequenting it i* also put down in Larry s book; 
j so there’s "me to b"gin with— then Jeremy 
i ll’impag* — next the Swag Chovey iUoak— then 
Bob tie* I mrrynaeker— the Mushroom Faker— 
the Hightlvcr of Fakements— the. lhittoner — 
Nell (Mti.-.on— and in fact all the select company 
tiiat honour Mr. ILncull’s house with their 
presence.” . 

“ Well, I’m not over and above surprised to 
hear this," observed the landlord of the dark 
crib. “Of course, Larry Sampson knows all 

these things : hi* spies are everywhere ’’ 

“ Wait a moment, old fellow,’ 1 exclaimed 
Coffin, “ and j n«t hear what the third part of 
this great book says. It’s a sort of narrative 
or journal of all Larry's proceedings, ad- 
ventures, and enterprises ; and what will 
vuti think when I tell you that that knife- 
grinding fellow which we chucked over into 
the ditch, was never drowned at all, but is 
alive and kicking at this moment 1” 

“ No — by jingo! is this true V cried Bencull, 
turning deadly pale. “ Why, ‘tis enough to hang 
us all 1” — and he put his hand to his throat, as 
if he already experienced the unpleasant sensa- 
tion produced by the contact of a halter. 

“ / can’t be hanged for it, at all events;” ex- 
claimed Daniel Collin, “ seeing that I’ve got the 
royal pardon safe and sound in my pocket. J3ut 
you liaven’t heard quite all yet : for if you are 
astonished at what I’ve already told you, I don't 
know how you’ll feel when I toll you that the 

* The low lodging houses are thus called. 


knife-grinder and Larry Sampson were one and 
the same person !” 

“ Nonsense !’’ ejaculated Bencull, half starting 
from his chair, and chucking down his pipe so 
abruptly upon the table tbat it broke into a 
dozen piece*. “ You are either mad or drunk, 
Dan VI, which the devil is it?” 

“ Neither, you fool,” answered the Hangman, 
with one of his characteristic growls. “ M hat I 
tell vnu is true : and more than that, I have 
read in the great book sufficient to show me 
Hint Larrv Sampson is acquainted with the 
secrets of nearly the whole lotof cross-coves in 
London.' 1 

“ But why doesn’t he take us up by hundreds 
and lmve ns bung by twenties at a time.?” asked 
Bencull, gathering courage from the reflection 
which prompted the query. 

“ Whv, don't you sec," exclaimed Coffin, im- 
patiently, “ that there’s a wide deal of difference 
between knowing all these kind of things, and 
being able to get together the necessary evid- 
ence to convict a chap at the Old Bailey 1 But 
von do see that Larry is constantly nabbing 
fellows under extraordinary circumstances. 
Look how he ferrets them out— traces their 
whole proceedings — follows them as one may 
say step by step, from the moment they plan a 
crime till* the instant it is completed — brings 
the whole mass of evidence to burst like 
a storm around them — and sends them to 
the sealfold at last 1 Don't you see this 
constantly being done, I say ? — and isn’t it 
often a matter of wonder how Larry does 
contrive to bring things borne to people ? 
Well then, now it ceases to be a matter of 
wonder, after all that 1 have seen and learnt 
to-day.” . ... 

The Hangman then proceeded to inform Ins 
friend Bencull how lie had penetrated into Larry 
Sampson’s private apartment, and how he had 
beheld there all the costumes, and other accesso- 
ries for an infinite variety of complete disguises. 
Bencull was as much amazed and as. thoroughly 
petrified with wonder at hearing this recital, as 
Coffin himself had been when first entering that 
mysterious apartment at Sampson’s house. In- 
deed, several minutes elapsed ere Bencull could 
recover in the slightest degree from that stupor 
into which he was thus plunged. 

“ Well, there is one thing J can’t understand,” 
he said at length, when lie had lighted another 
pipe and taken a few whiff's. “ How was it that 
within an hour after Larry Sampson escaped 
! from the ditch behind this House, he did not 
have you and me and all the others taken up 
and lodged in Newgate at once ?” 

“ Oh f I can understand his reason full well,” 
: returned the Hangman. “You was one of the 
? party that did that job with the Prince and 
1 Marquis of Leveson at Beechy Manor — " 
t “ Well, wlint of that ?” exclaimed Bencull. 

J “ Only that Larry Sampson, as it appears by 
• his book, was employed to sift tbat affair to the 

bottom," continued Daniel Coffin ; “ and the 
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better to follow out his researches, lie took the 
disguise of a knife-grinder — first going down to 
Richmond to make inquiries there, and then 
coming down here. "Now. if he had handed us 
ail over to justice, he would have had to say why 
he came to the dark crib, so as to make out his 
tale and that would have been to tell on what 
special service lie was engaged at the time, and 
consequently to proclaim to the whole world 
what had happened to the Prince and the Mar- 
quis of Leveson on a certain memorable night. 
But as neither the Prince nor the Marquis want- 
ed it known at all, — but on the contrary, had 
certain reasons of their own for wishing it to be 
kept deuced quiet, — Larry .Sampson thought it 
best to hold his peace about his adventure down 
here.” 

“ Well, all this may be like]}' enough,” said 
Bencull : “ but still it’s quite clear that Lurry 
knows a great deal more than is convenient. 
And now I recollect, the night when he was 
down here disguised as a knife-grinder, he went 
up-stairs and saw old.lcremy llmnpagc ” 

“Well, well,” interrupted the Hangman : 
“ never mind anything about the details of what 
happened on that, particular night. What we 
have chiefly to think about at present, is whe- 
ther we are to take any step to insure our safety 
for the future.” 

“In what way?” asked Bencull, with that 
kind of ominously significant look which showed 
that lie had caught, an inkling of t ho idea then 
uppermost in the Hangmans mind. “Come, 
speak out, Ban ’cl : yon and mo are old pals, and 
can trust each other.” 

“Then my mind is made up as to Larry 
Sampson,’ answered Oofiin. “ It s quite clear 
that no business is to bo done in future with 
any degree of safety, as long as Larry is alive. 
He lias got a halter round if<mr neck — and round 
the necks of all our pals and confederates — and 
he won't be long before he gets one round 'uuj 
neck again also. And when it is considered that 
he can pull these halters tight at any moment 
he chooses, by Satan ! to make away with such 
a fellow would he conferring a blessing on the 
whole fraternity.” 

“You and me, J).in ’el," observed Bencull, 
jerking his pipe towards the back of the house, 

“ have shoved out more than one stifiTm into 
the black ditch ; and therefore I don’t sec why 
we should hesitate in making a croaker of Mr. 
Larry Sampson.” 

“To be sure not— and it shall be done 1” 
cried the Hungniau. “ But we must also take 
measures to get possession of his book at the 
same time that we do his business for him : 
or else, if that great volume fell into the hands 
of another officer, it would soon put him into 
the, right way of becoming as knowing — and 
consequently as dangerous as Larry .Sampson 
himself. ’’ 

•“ Well, have you got any scheme in your 
head?” demanded Bencull. 

. “Larry Sampson must he enticed down 


here,” said the Hangman, “ by some means or 
another ; and while you and two or three of 
our most trustworthy pals are doing his busi- 
ness for him, I will call at his house in Long 
Acre on some pretence and get possession of 
the great book.” 

<£ \\ r cll and good,” said Bencull. “ But how 
the deuce do you hope to entice Larry to trust 
himself again in the dark crib ?” 

“Cunning as he is, let us see if we can’t be 
more cunning still. What think you of plant- 
ing some woman upon him to make him believe 
that through revenge she wants to betray a 
scheme in which her Hash man is engaged ? 
This looks so devilish nat’ral, if we could only 
get a bio wen of the right sort to carry it out.” 

“What say you to Nell Gibson ?” demanded 
Bencull. “She’s the most artfullest gal which 
I ever happened to be acquainted with — be- 
sides which, she’s got such a way of looking 
so precious innocent and sincere when she’s 
really plotting the deepest, mischief.” 

“ Yes — we’ll make use of Nell Gibson in this 
matter. But are you quite sure that Nell is 
the most trustworthy young woman that we 
could employ in the matter ! You know her 
better than 1 do.” 

“Why, my maxim always is never to trust 
any woman farther than you can see her,” re- 
plied liencull : “and therefore it’s my advice 
that while setting Nell Gibson to woik against 
Larry Sampson, we should also set somebody 
to watch Nell Gibson.” 

“ A very capital plan of vour’s, old fellow,” 
observed the Hangman. “And now, taking it 
for granted that Nell Gibson will embark in 
this business, who shall we plant in turn upon 
her ?’’ 

“Well, of all covies that ever come to this 
house,” answered Bencull, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection, “ that Buttoner, or thimble- 
rig feller, is the downiest. Besides which, lie’s 
been rayther sweet upon Nell Gibson for some 
time past: but Nell won’t have nothing to say 
to him because lie’s down in his luck, and hasn’t 
done over well lately. Tf we was only to rig him 
out with new toggery from head to foot — give 
him a few cooters to flash about with — and set 
him up in .Swell Street, Nell would precious 
soon take up with him, ’cos he’s not bad-look- 
ing chap by no means. ’ 

“ Well, I don’t mind venturing fifteen or 
twenty guineas for this part of the business, ’ 
observed the Hangman ; “and you can there- 
fore make it all right with the Buttoner.” 

“Agreed,” said Bencull. 

The Hangman accordingly produced his 
pocket-book and drew forth bank notes to the 
amount of twenty pounds, which he handed to 
his accomplice : then rising from his seat, he 
said, “ I will go and see Nell Gibson at once. 
She lives at Mother Young’s — don t she ?” 

“ Yes — where that old with Mother Frank- 
lin is,” replied Bencull. 

“To be sure, — I know all ■ about it. I’ve 
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been there often enough before. • So I’ll just- 
go and make it all right -with Nell, and will 
then come back to take another glass with you. 
Perhaps I shall bring her with me.” 

Daniel Coffin then quitted the dark crib. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

KELT. GIBSOX. 

Tcrxixg abruptly out of Mill Street into the 
narrow passage that went shelving down to- 
» ards the black ditch, the Hangman hastily 
traversed the ricketty old wooden bridge - 
pausing only for an instant to cast a look down 
on that stagnant water, the surface of which 
seemed like black marble as the feeble moon- 
light played upon it. Cutting straight through 
the fearful rookery constituting Jacob’s Island, 
he passed over another bridge on the farther 
side, and at once plunged into the maze of vile, 
narrow, dark and filthy streets in the imme- 
diate vicinage. 

In a few minutes Daniel Coffin reached a 
street somewhat wider and to all appearances 
more respectable than the rest ; and presently 
he paused at a house whose shutters, blinds, 
and* door were all green. A subdued light 
shone forth from every window ; and the sounds 
of - several female voices emanated from the 
front room on the ground-floor. The Hangman 
knocked at the. door, which was opened by a 
very stout red-faced woman of fifty. She was 
dressed in a shabby black silk gown : a faded 
neckerchief, that once had displayed the gau- 
diest colours, was thrown over her immense 
shoulders and a dirty cap, adorned with 
tawdry ribands, was set awry upon her head, 
either through a lingering sentiment of coque- 
try which had not deserted her though she had 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf,— or else 
for the less romantic reason of having been 
thrust aside in some scuffle. She wore a false 
front to conceal the hair which years of debau- 
chery had tended even more than time to rob 
of its pristine darkness : the tip of her nose 
was rubicund and shining ; — and if any other 
evidence had been wanting to prove her devo- 
tion to the bottle, it might have been perceived 
in the strong odour of the juniper which 
infected her breath. A trumpery mosaic chain 
hung round the great -thick neck ; and two or 
three flaring rings of base metal, set with great 
pieces of coloured glass, were stuck upon her 
very dirty fingers. 

She held a candle in her hand :'and the mo- 
ment the light fell upon the Hangman s counte- 
nance, she exclaimed, “Ah ! Mr. Coffin, is 
that you ?. Well, I raly am delighted to see you 
alive again, after hearing as how you was dead 
and feeding the fishes in the Thames. But how- 
,somever you are not looking the wuss for your 
late adventures. . 


“ Not a bit, mother : they did me good, on 
the contrary,” observed the Hangman, with 
a low chuckle, and with as amiable a 
look as such a hangdog countenance as his 
own could possibly assume: “besides which, 
you see, I’ve resumed office at the Old Bailey 
again.” 

“ I read all about it, Mr. Coffin, in the news- 
papers,” returned the woman ; “ and I was 
struck all of a heap when I seed how sudden 
you turned up again. But I hope,” she added 
with a leering smile of coarse familiarity, “that 
if so be I should come to Tuck-up Fair to dance 
upon nothing, you’ll treat me as a lady should 
be treated at a gentleman’s hands. ” 

“ That I will, mother, ” exclaimed Coffin, 
with a laugh which almost sounded ominous to 
the woman’s ears, and made her repent of her 
joke as it sent a shudder coldly quivering 
through her frame. “ Depend upon it that if 
ever vou come to be taught the fall of a leaf in 
the Oid Bailey. I’ll make the hempen neckcloth 
as comfortable for your old neck as possible ; 
and I'll let the drop fall so gentle under your 
feet, that you shall slide down as easy as a boy 
off a havstack.’ 

“Well, come in— come in, Mr. Coffin,” said 
Mrs. Young, somewhat impatiently, as if she 
had had quite enough of that terrible tragi- 
comic jesting. “ Come in, I say, and wash your 
mouth out with a drop of snmmat short.” . . 

Thus speaking, the woman led the way into 
the little front parlour, where an immense fire 
blazed in the grate, giving forth a stifling heat. 
Huddled together on an old faded ricketty. sofa, 
sate four young women, whose faces highly 
coloured with rouge, shameless exposure of the 
bosom, and immodest looks, but too plainly 
announced their avocation. Lounging in an 
arm-chair near the fire, sate Nell Gibson, with 
one of her feet upon an old footstool, and the 
other resting upon the hob — while her form 
was thrown back with a lascivious abandon- 
ment mingled with reckless indolence. She 
was however dressed more neatly and carefully 
than the girls upon the sofa, whose apparel was 
a mixture of poverty-stricken meanness and 
scantiness, disguised and embellished as much 
as possible by tawdry finery. But Nell. Gibson 
wore a good stuff dress, cut very low in front 
so as to display the really fine bust which had 
not yet entirely lost the first freshness of 
youth. Her arms too were bare: but they 

■ were plump and white ; — the hands were not 

- only well made, but also scrupulously clean 

■ and her well shaped legs were provided with 
clean white stockings and a new pair of shoes. , 

- In fine, this young woman was altogether of a! 
• beauty that shone in remarkable contrast with 

i the faded forms and worn-out looks of the girls 
i upon the sofa. For, alas ! although these latter 
l females were still but mere girls as to age, yet 

- were they old women — yes, old, old women in 
r sad experience, and also in the waste and ruin 

of those charm’s which, even at the age of one 
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or two-and-twentjq required consmetics to con- 
ceal the ravages of dissipation ! 

Having paid his respects to Nell Gibson and 
the other females, the Hangman desired Mrs. 
Young to produce a couple of bottles of wine : 
and as he threw down a guinea at the same 
moment the woman bustled about with alacrity 
to give the necessary order. An old harridan 
of nearly ninety, bent double with age and 
who had passed the whole of her long life in 
houses of crime, acted as Mrs. Young’s’servant ; 
and she was accordingly despatched to the 
nearest public-house to fetch the wine. When 
she returned and placed the bottles upon the 
table, the H. mgman exclaimed in a banterin'* 
tone, “Halloa 1 INI other Franklin, are vou still 
alive ?” 

. “ X e9 > y° u see 1 be,” answered the old Ini'* 
wagging her toothless jaws with a merry laugh. 

“Why, how old are yon now, you witch?’ 
demanded the Hangman. 

“ Eighty-nine, come next F ebiverrv, ’ res- 
ponded the hag ; “and you’ll never reach that 
age, Mr. Ojfiia — for you’re doomed to go out 
of the world in the same way as you've helped 
a many others to quit it and she laughed 
with a hideous cackling sound that presently 
merged into a chocking cough which brought 
the scalding rheum into her bleared eyes. ° 

Ry Satan ! exclaimed Collin, ferociously, 

X shall have the satisfaction of tucking you up 
.before I die, you infernal old beldame t Why, 
I don’t believe you were ever in a respectable 
house in your life ?” | 

“That’s true enough,” answered the liag, 
with her horrible chuckle. “ I was born in 
such a house as this— I was bred in it -I be- 
came _ prematurely old in it,” she continued 
glancing significantly towards the girls upon 

the sofa. “ I have been the child of crime the 

mother of crime— and the widow of crime : 
and now 1 may say I am the great, great 
grandmother of crime ! Lord bless vc , vou 
won t sec one in^a thousand — no, nor yet one 
in a million — that comes to my age after pass- 
ing all one's life in such houses as this here ! 
They mostly die in ditches— or on dunghills— or 
in hospitals or workhouses— long, loim before 
they come to even half my age !”° “ 

“Hold your tongue, you old witch 1’’ ejacu- 
lated 2s ell Gibson, half starting from her chair 
in a rage. “ I declare if you’re allowed to let 
your tongue run on like this, I’ll leave the 
house. ” 

“It’s shameful to let Mother Franklin talk 
just as she likes, ” observed the young females 
upon the sofa : but they did not threaten to 
leave the house — for they wore entirely in 
Mrs. Young’s power; whereas Nell Gibson 
was totally independent of the woman. 

“There take that you old beldame, and be 

oft!, said the Hangman savagely, tossing her 

a shilling. ° 

Mother Franklin, who had thrown a look of 
'diabolical spite upon Nell Gibson- when she 


threatened to. leave the house, now fastened 
the same malignant look upon the Hangman, 
muttering to herself, “ What ! only a shilling— 
a beggarly shilling, for fetching that wine and 
standing all this abuse then suddenly pick- 
ing up the coin,- slie bustled out of the room, 
laughing with that hideous laugh which was 
between a cackle and a cough. 

The Hangman, perceiving that lie had just 
drawn the ancient harridan into a conversation 
which had thrown a damp upon the spirits of 
those present, hastened to pour out the wine 
and pass round the glasses, the contents of which 
were speedily disposed of. The girls upon the 
sofa were specially prompt in emptying their 
glasses ; and they looked particularly satisfied 
when Mr. Gofiin refilled them. Then, after 
chatting on various subjects for about a quarter 
of an hour, the Hangman said to Nell Gibson, 

I want to speak to you upon very particular 
business.” 

She looked at him for a moment with a 
strange gaze, in which astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and disgust were all clearly and plainly 
blended : then suddenly bursting out into a 
bud laugh, she said, “No, Mr. Coffin— any 
living soul but the public executioner 1” 

“What does the girl mean?’ growled the 
Hangman, his countenance all of a sudden 
assuming a look of diabolical ferocity : but the 
next moment, recollecting that it was his 
policy to conciliate instead of angering Ellen 
( ribson, he said in as mild a tone as it was in 
Ins nature to adopt, “ I didn’t mean any tender 
proposal, Nell ; but it’s on a matter of business 
I want to speak to you — and so if you'll just 
put on your bonnet and shawl and step out 
with me, we can chat as we walk up and down 
the street : or may be you would step round as 
far as Bencull’s for half-an-hour or so.” 

‘‘ N °— 1 don>t want to go out to-night,” said 
Bell: it’s raw and damp, and I’ve got a cold. 

we can talk here :** — and she made a sign 
to Mother Young and the four girls, who all 
took the hint accordingly and quitted the room. 
“Now, then, what is it?” inquired the young 
woman, still retaining her indolent attitude as • 
she lolled in the arm-chair near the fire. 

“And so you wouldn't have accepted me as 
your lover?” said the Hangman, with a_ jocose 
look, as he really began to feel somewhat excit- 
ed by the provoking abandonment of the 
young woman's fine person in that attitude of 
indolent wantonness. 

“ kaugli ! there is a smell about you as if you 
had been touching dead bodies,” replied Nell, 
who was of a very independent spirit and did 
not mind saying what she thought: indeed, 
vile, depraved, remorseless prostitute as she* 
was, ana ready also to sell herself to even the 
most disgusting old men so long as- she was 
adequately paid, she nevertheless recoiled in 
unfeigned loathing and aversion from the idea 
of such contact with the public executioner. 

“Well, at all events you are candid, Nell,” 
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said .Daniel Coffin after a brief pause, during 
which he bit his lip almost till the blood came, 
so desperate for a moment was his vexation at 
the disgust with which the young woman 
regarded him. “ But come, — it’s no use for 
you and me to wrangle while there’s business 
to be done : so I suppose we are all good 
friends again ?” 

“To be sure,” answei'ed Nell, instantaneous- 
ly recovering her good humour: “so long as 
you don’t talk to me in a particular way, we 
shall be the best friends in the world, as we 
always have been hitherto ; — and if there’s 
anything to be done in which my service can 
\ be made handy, you know very well that you 
■ can command me.” 

“Iam glad to hear you speak in this sen- 
sible way,” said Coffin, laying aside all his 
recent resentment : “ because there really is 
something important on hand. You recollect 
that night, down at the dark crib, when you 
enticed a young lady there ” 

“ To be sure ! — and she had plenty of 
trinkets and a well-filled purse, ” exclaimed 
Nell, " out of all which we were shamefully 
bilked. But what of her ?” 

“ Oh ! nothing about her but you remember 
that rascally knife-grinding fellow that under- 
took to send her into kingdom-come ?” 

“ As if it was possible to forget that man 
whom «e sent to sleep at the bottom of the 
f ' black ditch," said the young woman, her tone 
’ , and her looks both suddenly becoming serious. 

“ Yes — but what will you think," exclaimed 

■ the Hangman, “ when I tell you that the fellow 
docs not sleep at the bottom of the black ditch 

' at all — but on the contrary must have been 
awoke into consciousness and life when plunged 
, into that slimy pool /—and what else will you 
think when I tell you that not only is that 
knife-grinder safe and sound in the land of 
the living, but that he is none other than our 
mortal enemy Larry Sampson ! 

With a surprise that rapidly increased into 
a speechless wonderment, did Nell Gibson 
hear the announcements thus made by Daniel 
Coffin : and even before she could so far recover 
front this stupefaction as to be able to give 
utterance to a word, did tbe Hangman proceed 
to recite the same account as lie had already 
given to Bencull concerning his visit to Larry 
Sampson’s house and the discoveries lie had 
made through the agency of the great book. 
AVcnecd hardly say that Nell Gibson’s surprise 

■ suou became comnihiglcd with alarm and dis- 
may : for there were many episodes in her 
career which she had hitherto fancied to be 
utterly unsuspected by the myrmidons of 
justice, but which, from what the Hangman 

[' now told her, were indeed too well-kuown to 
; Larry Sampson. It was true that, save and 
j . except her share in the attempt to murder the 
officer when disguised as a knife-grinder, there 
was no enormous crime which could positively 
and unquestionably be brought home to her : 
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otherwise, perhaps, Larry would not have 
allowed her to remain at large so loug but it 
was quite clear that he knew . r,wre about her 
than was pleasant to be thus known, and that 
such knowledge of her antecedents would 
render her future career an object of constant 
suspicion and surveillance, thereby planting as 
( it were a thousand hidden dangers in her way. 

When, therefore, the Hangman proposed 
that she should embark in some enterprise tlic 
aim of which was nothing less than the murder 
of the Bow Street Officer, she experienced no 
compunction in giving a prompt and even 
cheerful assent to the scheme. Collin then 
proceeded to develop his views, in the discussion 
of which the extraordinary keenness and 
astuteness of the ypung woman atforded no 
inconsiderable help, leading to many practical 
suggestions of importance to the infernal 
project, l'inall}’, after a lengthened delibera- 
tion, the Hangman and Nell Gibson came to a 
complete understanding together ; and the 
former, taking leave of Mother Young’s 
establishment, returned to the dark crib in 
Jacob’s Island, to report to Bencull the success 
of his mission. 

But little did either Daniel Coffin or Nell 
Gibson suspect that throughout their private 
interview and important colloquy, old Mother 
Franklin — the toothless harridan belonging to 
Mrs. Young’s establishment — had been listening 
eagerly and breathlessly at the key-hole of 
the parlour door. 


CHAPTER LX XIV. ■ 

VUXKTIA A XU I1KI! AUMlRKllS. 

A ror.TxuiHT had elapsed since the occur- 
rences just related and it was now tho 
middle of November— that month of short days 
and dark fogs in which Englishmen are reputed 
to show a greater predilection for suicide than 
at any. other season of the year. 

On the particular evening of which wc arc 
about to write, the Prince Regent was enter- 
taining at his dinner-table Lord and Lady 
Saekville, Sir Douglas Huntingdon, and the 
Earl of Curzon. The reader will therefore 
perceive that it was quite a select little party ; 
and Ycnetia, being the only lady present, was 
of course compelled to render herself as agree- 
able as possible. AVe were wrong, however, to 
use the word coiiiiwlfed : because the beautiful 
creature possessed that admirable tact, lady- 
like discernment, and natural fiow of spirits 
which always enabled her to be affable and 
agreeable without an effort ; and the spells of 
fascination seemed to belong as naturally to her 
manneis as loveliness hung like a charm upon 
her person, or as the sweetest and richest 
melody poured itself forth in the tones of her 
voice. 
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It will be remembered that the Earl of Cur- 
zon bad cherished a great deal of animosity 
towards Yenetia, not only for having rejected 
his advances, but also'-for having bestowed her 
hand upon Horace Sackville : and the reader 
may likewise suppose that Yenetia on her side 
did not immediately forget the cowardly 
threats which the Earl had held forth when he 
visited her at Acacia Cottage, or the malignant 
irony of his manner when he congratulated her 
immediately after the ceremony at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. But when Horace and 
Venetia became not only Lord and Lady Sack- 
ville, but also took up their quarters at Carl- 
ton House and were at once admitted by the 
acclamation of the whole fashionable world to 
be the idols of the day,— no sooner, we say, 
were the newly-married couple thus elevated 
on so lofty a pedestal, than the Earl of Curzon 
was one of the first to pay his court to them. 
For he felt that to be at war with Horace and 
Yenetia, would amount to total exclusion from 
the banquets, the balls, and the soirees at 
Carlton House ; and to such exclusion the 
Earl’s vanity would not permit him to submit. 
Swallowing, therefore, his resentment and put- 
ting the best possible face upon the matter, he 
had hastened to make his peace with the Sack- 
villes ; and they had succeeded too well in their 
ahibitious projects not to be able to afford for- 
giveness in this respect. Indeed, it had become 
a part of the conventional tactics of Horace 
and Yenetia not to make enemies if they could 
prevent it, and to disarm all existing hostili- 
ties, so as to afford as little impulse as possible 
to the ill-natured things which were certain 
to be said relative to individuals who had ex- 
perienced so sudden and remarkable an eleva- 
tion to rank, fortune, and power. 

The ‘Earl of Curzon was a consummate hypo- 
crite when it suited his purpose to act -with 
duplicity ; and no sooner had he made his 
peace with the .Sackvilles, when he became most 
fervid in his demonstrations of friendship to- 
wards them. lie made Lord .Sackville a pre- 
sent of a splendid horse ; and he now and then 
sent A r enetia beautiful bouquets of liowers, 
the newly-published prints, and such gifts as 
a gentleman may without indiscretion proffer 
to a lady. All this he did without any ob- 
trusiveness or any apparently interested motive: 1 
his visits were not more frequent than they 
ought to be; — and he invariably behaved with 
the most courteous respect towards Lady .Sack- 
ville. The result was that his past conduct was 
at length pretty well forgotten ; and though 
he was not perhaps regarded in the light of a 
friend, he at all events was considered as a 
very intimate acquaintance. 

.And now a word or two with regard to Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon. Upwards of a fortnight 
had elapsed since that memorable evening on 
which the Baronet and Yenetia had met in the 
ante-room leading to the saloon where the 
aristocratic young ladies had made a pas- 


time of dancing and ' throwing • flowers 
around the Prince. During this fortnight 
Sir Douglas, emboldened by the encourage- 
ment which Yenetia appeared to give him 
upon that occasion, had become a more 
frequent visitor at the suite of apartments 
which she and Horace occupied at Carlton, 
House ; and it is quite certain that he received 
no discouragement on the part of Yenetia. - On 
the contrary, she always managed to be “at 
home” to him ; and when he took his leave 
of her on each occasion, she generally contrived 
to give him a hint as- to the most convenient' 
hour for him to call the next day. ■ At the out- 
set of these visits, he had ventured to press ■ 
her hand to his lij)s ; and the chiding he re- , 
ceived Was so gentle that it did not prevent him 
from snatching a kiss from the damask cheek. 
At the next visit, therefore — as, this boldness 
on his 'part had excited but a moderate degree 
of resentment, — he . was venturous enough to 
cull the sweets of her delicious mouth. This 
liberty experienced no very cruel chastisement ; 
and therefore .Sir Douglas felt himself justified 
in cherishing the fervid hope that ere long this 
little favours which he obtained in detail would 
be crowned by the complete surrender of the 
fortress. 

Thus stood matters at the time specified at 
the opening of this chapter namely, on that . 
evening in the middle of ^November when' we 
thus find the Sackvilles, the Earl of Curzon* 
and Sir Douglas Huntingdon dining with the b- 
Prince Regent. ' 

It was about nine o’clock — the desert had 1 
just been placed upon the table — and the wine > 
was beginning to circulate pretty freely, save • 
with respect to Yenetia herself. ^Nevertheless, 
a little champagne which she had taken at din- 
ner, and the glass of fine old port which she < 
was just sipping now, had slightly enhanced 
the . bloom upon her cheeks — deepening it into 
a richer carnation — while her beautiful blue 
eyes appeared to swim in a more softly sensu- 
ous and melting languor. Delicious, too, was 
the dewy moisture of those lips which seemed • 
to invite the tenderest kisses, and to be able to 
give them back again and as the lustre of 
the lamps shone upon her rich auburn hair, 
crowning her with light and setting forth the -j 
grandeur of her forehead in all it's alabaster • ? 
purity, she appeared to be one of those beings £ 
who can only have an ideal existence in the i * 
verse of the poet or the page of the novelist. 

It was about half past nine, .when a footman 
entered and whispered something in the ear of 
the Prince. 

“ Show Ills lordship up immediately, ’’ 
exclaimed his Royal -Highness aloud : then, so 
soon as the servant had retired, he observed, 
“It is Leveson, .who has just come back from 
Paris : and as a matter, of course he will be\ 
welcome amongst us. ” j 

“ Oh ! assuredly, ” exclaimed the Earl of] 
Curzon. “ But what did he go to Pairs for ?” ' 



"Ah ! that, I suppose, is fits secret," replied 
tho l rinse, who. however knew full well where- 
fore tho M;iif{tus Imd gouc so suddenly abroad 
wore than a month previously, and why lie 
,,a " 1 roma,ned s .° W ■» the French capital. 

lhu Marquis of Lereson now inatle hie 
appearance ; and when the usual greetings and 
coiuphweutary phrases were exchanged, he 


took*a seat oh the left hand of tho Prince,— 
Venetia being on the right of his Iioyat High- 
ness. The conversation was continued upon 
general subjects for some time : but presently, 
when I-ord frickville, the Earl of C'urzon, and 
Sir I >ougl;w liuntingdoii had become involved 
in a worm though friendly discussion upon 
some moot-point, to which Venetia was listen- 
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ing with great interest, the Prince and the 
Marquis of Leveson seized the opportunity to 
exchange a few hurried >and whispered obser- 
vations. 

“ What news ? ” inquired the Prince. 

" Did you not receive letters from me yes- 
terday, stating that I should be home to-day ?” 
asked Leveson. 

“ Yes,’ replied the Prince. “ And nothing, 
I suppose, is changed since the date at which 
you wrote those lettei’s ?” 

“ Nothing,” returned the Marquis. “As you 
are aware, Julia Owen has gone onto rejoin 
her sisters in Italy — ” 

“ Yes — that I know well enough,” interrupt? 
ed the Prince : “ and she must .have reached 
them by this time. Why, it is a fortnight 
since you despatched her from Paris, on the 
failure of that precious affair between her and 
the falsely styled Jocelyn Loftus.' 1 

At the mention of this name, which caught 
Yenetia’s ear, she gave a start— though it was 
unperceived by any one present. Then, while 
apparently continuing tu listen with interest to 
the discussion between her husband, the Earl, 
and the Baronet, she in reality lent an earnest 
and attentive ear to the whispered and confi- 
dential discourse that was going on between the 
Prince Regent and the Earl of Leveson. The 
latter proceeded to make- certain observations 
relative to Jocelyn Loftus, which revealed to 
the ears of Venctia a remarkable secret in 
connexion with that young gentleman, — 
showing to her how it was that the Prince had 
ere now spoken of him .as the folscly styled 
Jocelyn Loftus. 

But why is Yenebia interested in aught that 
concerns Jocelyn * Loftus ?— does she know 
him ? — has she - ever seen him ? In a word, 
wherefore lias her heart begun to flutter like a 
, frightened bird in its cage ! — and why does it 
need all her resolution — all her firmness — all 
her presence of mind to prevent the betrayal of 
those emotions which the mention of this name 
has suddenly excited within her bosom ? 

We cannot answer these questions at 
present : — and therefore must we pursue, with- 
out delay, the thread of our narrative. 

“And is he still in the Prefecture V 1 inquired 
the Prince, continuing the whispered discourse 
with Leveson, while Venetia was straining 
every sense to each word that passed between 
them. 

“ Yes,” returned the Marquis. “ What else 
could possibly be done with him ’! ITe is proof 
against all temptation : his virtue would put 
the old Stoic philsopliers to shame .-—and if he 
were set at large he would blow to the winds 
all that fine scheme which, if successful, wall 
relieve you from the trammels of your accursed 
marriage. ” 

“ But will the French Government consent 
to retain him a prisoner much longer ?” asked 
the Prince. “ Seeing that the pretext is so 


shallow, I fear lest it should be under the 
necessity of setting him at liberty.” 

“ Not at all, ” returned the Marquis. “ King 
Louis acknowledges his obligation to succour 
your Royal Highness to the utmost of his 
power — and he pledged himself to me to do so.” 

“Then the imprisonment of that mad brained, 
obstinate young man is likely to be prolonged 
indeed ?” said the Prince. “ But what have 
you done with that beautiful Louisa Stanley 
of whom you wrote to me in such glaring 
colours ?” 

“ Would you believe it, sir — I have brought 
her back from Paris and managed to entice her 
to Albemarle Street, ” said the Marquis, with a 
leer of most sensual satisfaction. 

“ Do you mean to say that you have already 
won that prize ? ” asked the Prince. 

“No — no— not yet. 1 have been playing the 
paternal— and she looks up to me quite as a 
father. She has got a sister somewhere in 
London : but she has evidently 'mistaken the 
address of this sister’s residence However, 
I will tell you all about this another time : 
suffice it to say that Louisa is a charming 
creature— and 1 have obtained such influence 


The whispered dialogue between the Prince 
and the Marquis, and the animated discussion 
on the part of Sackville, Curzon, and Hunting- 
don, were both alike interrupted at this parti- 
cular moment by the circumstance of Yenetia 
suddenly upsetting her wine-glass by a too 
abrupt movement which she made : and as the 
wine was spilt upon the rich satin dress that 
she wore, she started from her seat, evidently 
much confused and chagrined at an accident 
which had drawn all eyes upon her. Then 
faltering forth a few . words of apology, she 
hurried from the room. 

Hastening to her own chamber, she threw' 
herself upon the sofa and fell into a profound 
reverie. Painful it no doubt wms ; for her 
troubled spirit seemed to look through the 
eyes that were bent down fixedly, beaming not 
with a voluptuous languor now' : — painful, too, 
that reverie was, because- the colour had fled 
from her cheeks and an unrelieved pallor sate 
upon her countenance. Pi’esently she pressed 
her hand forcibl 3 r to her heart, as if to still its 
throbbings : and that superb bosom which was 
wont to sv'ell so warmly and glowingly with 
amorous emotions, now appeared to palpitate 
beneath the empire of other and far different 
thoughts. 

But suddenly starting from the sofa, sho 
assumed a look of forced composure — that look 
which an energetic woman puts on, wdien, in 
the presence of dangers, difficulties, or annoy- 
ances suddenly starting up before her, she 
resolves to adopt a decisive course. Ringing 
the bell to summon her faithful attendant 
Jessica, Yenetia hastened to put off r the } 
soiled dress and array herself in another 
robe. Then, ere she quitted the chamber, she 
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said Jo Jessica — You must hasten up to Sir.it- 
| ton -Street <at one-*, and tell M'.~s Bit-hurst that 
it.-is probable inquiries miy be nude for a cer- 
tain parson and that she must be upon her 
rrn red ae.-'U'ding'y. 'Whisper this much in Miss 
Bishur.-l's ear : or if Miss II ulmrst should not 
happen to be at home, roll it to Mrs. Arh nh- 
not. and the meaning of the message will lw 
- tlmronghly understood. *’ 

H iriu g given these instructions. Lady Sick- 
vilie descended to the siloon beionging to the 
suite of apartments which she and her husband 
occupied at Carlton House : — and after remain- 
ing there for a short time, until she had entirelv 
regained an -.outward appearance of calmness 
as well, as some of the lost carnation hues upon 
her cheeks, she rang the bell and ordered her 
serious-looking valet, who answered the sum- 
mons, to go and inform his Eojaal Highness and 
his guests that she should be happy to see them 
to take codec with her. 

II ilf-an-hour afterwards, the Prince, the 
Marquis, the Hirl, and the Ihronet., accom- 
pani“d of course by Lord Sackville himself, re- 
paired to the saloon where Yenetia was thus 
awaiting their presence : and as the company 
partook of the fragrant codVe and the choice 
liqueurs which followed, she conversed as gaily 
and as cheerfully as if she had experienced no 
sudden paroxysm of low spirits during the 
entire evening. 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon had seated him- 
self next to her at the tea-table : and the influ- 
ence of the wine he had drunk, mingling with 
that o? her .transcendent charms and the melody 
of Imr fluid voice, filled him with a species o'f 
deliriobs intoxication which rendered all control 
of his feelings it matter of utter impossibility. 
Availing himself, therefore, of a moment when 
no one else observed him, and hurried along: by 
an irresistible current of ecstatic emotions, he 
whisper»d. • By heaven ! Venelia, you are 
adorable to-night 1 O for one hour of your love 
-and I would cheerfully resign all the remain- 
der of my existence to enjoy it !” 

11 -Me you serious? — and would you do me 
a great — a very great service?” she inquired, 
in a low deep whisper, accompanying her 
words by a look which seemed to blend a 
profound earnestness of purpose with a tender 
intimation that she was willing, to pay the 
highest price which woman can give for the 
service to which she had just alluded. 

J ell me what I can do for you, adorable 
being!’ murmured the enraptured Baronet: 
“ and 1 will peril my life in your service.” 

^ e { ly fcia threw a hurried glance around ; and 
perceiving that this rapid and whispered collo- 
quy at the tea-table was still unobserved, she 
dai ted a sudden look of vivid ' intelligence upon 
the Baronet, sa3’iug in an equally hurried but 
low-breathed tone at the same time, a I will 
write presently upon a slip of paper that which 
- 1 should blush to say in your presence 1” 

Having thus given a sort of promise to which 


the Bironet instantaneously attached the tender- 
est and most delicious interpretation, Yenetia 
rose from her seat and crossing the room, she 
threw herself upon a sofa at the farther end, as 
if to get as far as possible from the heat of the 
very large fire that was blazing in the grate. 

Tim E trl of (,'urzon now approached her ; and 
( negligently taking a seat by her side, he began 
i to converse upon a variety of those topics which 
m ike up the sum of fashionable discourse. But 
Venetia was pre-oceupied with other and more 
important matters,— so that at times she fell 
; into a pensive mood, from which she would sud- 
; denly start and then gaze upon the Karl with a 
! look of vacant inquiry, as if in wonder at what 
lie had been saying. In fact, there was alto- 
gether a peculiarity in her manner which she 
could not control, and which she even rendered 
more strange by attempting to subdue it, or to 
repair the awkwardness of its effects. 

Now the Eirl of Curzon had been drinking 
freelv : and the wine had produced upon him a 
certain excitement which the magic of Venetia s 
: charms speedily enhanced to an almost frenzied 
; degree. Thus, losing his head as it were in the 
j fuiiK-s of the generous grape and in the in- 
toxicating in ll uenees of his own desires, he 
mistook that peculiarity of Venetia’s manner 
for the embarrassment and confusion attendant 
upon a favourable feeling experienced towards 
himself. His vanity assisted this bel.ief: and 
thus blindly abandoning himself to it, lie ven- 
tured to touch Yenetia’s hand with a significant 
tenderness. She perceived the circumstance 
and threw upon him a glance which was about 
to shoot forth the fire.s of indignation, when all 
in a moment the truth hashed to her mind. She 
remembered that her manner had been strange 
and pre-occupied ; and this recollection furnish- 
ed her with the key to the mystery of the Earl's 
conduct. Yes— it was quite clear: he fancied 
she was in love with him, and that all the last 
half-hour’s absence of mind and pre-occnpation 
were the ' proofs of this affection on her 
part ! 

Thus was it that the sudden flashing of the 
truth to her comprehension checked the indig- 
nation which her looks were about to pour 
forth upon the Earl :— and at the same 
moment another thought sprang up in her 
mind. But this second thought was of import- 
ance to herself, — suggestive as it was of. a 
means by which she could render the Earl 
serviceable in certain matters upon which she 
had this night resolved. 

Suffering, therefore, her hand to remain in 
contact with his own, she bent upon him a look 
into which she threw as much tenderness and 
encouragement as she dared without incurring 
the risk of being deemed too ready to accept 
his overtures and too willing to "fling herself 
into his arms. 

“ Have you forgiven me for the insolence of 
my conduct on the first day of our acquain- 
tance ?" he inquired, in a low voice. 
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“Most assuredly,” she softly answered. 

“ Has not my conduct proved this much ?” 

“Ah! if 1 dared to hope,” murmured the 
Earl,, with a sigh. 

“ If I were to bid you hope,” whispered Yene- 
tia, after a few instants’ pause, and speaking 
as if in obedience to the sudden impulse of a 
feeling stronger than herself, — “ would you be 
ready to perform any service which I might 
demand ?” 

“ Did you order me to kill myself at your 
feet as a proof of my devotion,” responded the 
Earl, transported with raptures and incredulous 
even to the amount of that happiness which 
the present discourse inspired, — “ I would do it 
unhesitatingly — Oh ! unhesitatingly this mo- 
ment !” 

“ And you swear by your God, and by your 
honour as a man, ” whispered Ycnetia, earnest- 
ly and even solemnly, “ that you will keep 
secret whatever may pass between us ?” 

“ I will — 1 will,” answered the Marl. “I 
would sooner die than deceive you ! ’’ 

Ycnetia appeared satisfied with thin reply : 
for her looks brightened up, and she threw 
upon the nobleman a glance of mingled grati- 
tude and tenderness. Then, after reflecting 
deeply for a few moments, she said, “ T cannot 
tell you more now- -but presently 1 will slip a 
note into your hand.” 

Having given the Kiri this assurance, which 
seemed to promise joys and favours that should 
crown him with a triumph and a bliss which 
even an hour before appeared to be not. merely 
incalculably remote but scarcely probable or 
possible at all -having thus breathed those 
honied words of hope, we say, Ycnetia rose 
from the sofa and advanced towards the I’rince 
and the others who were standing in a group 
before the fire and conversing upon some 
animated topic of politics. 

But as Ycnetia thus drew near, that topic, 
usually considered to be so unwelcome to 
ladies, was instantly abandoned ; and the 
Prince, fixing his eyes upon his beautiful' 
mistress, said, “ Is your ladyship inclined to 
favour us with music? or are we to take 
ourselves to cards ?" 

“ I am somewhat indisposed this evening, 
sir,” answered Yenetin, “ and cannot sing. 
Indeed, it is my . intention to retire early : but 
if you will agree to amuse yourselves with 
cards, I am sure that Horace will himself 
make you a bowl of curacoa punch according 
to that receipt which you have all on former 
occasions pronounced to be so fine. I presume 
your Itoyal Highness does not wish us to stand 
on ceremony ?” added Venetia, with one of her 
most winning and fascinating smiles : “ and no 
one beyond these walls need know that the 
Lord Steward of the Regent’s Household 
condescends to manufacture punch.” 

There was a great deal of laughing and 
! joking at this proposition so goodnaturedly 
I and humorously made ; and we need hardly 


say that it was at once accepted. The Prince 
the Marquis, the Earl, and the Baronet sate 
down to whist j and Lord Sackville retired into 
his dining-room 'to make the punch. Thither, 
he was presently followed by Venetia ; and as. 
she assured herself that he had every ingre- 
dient lie required, she observed in a low tone 
and with a sudden pouting of her beautiful lips, 
“After all, I am sorry that I proposed this 
very inebriating mixture.” ' \ 

“ And wherefore ?” asked her husband, 
astonished at the remai’k. 

“ Because, ” she replied, with a downcast jlook 
and a glow upon her cheeks, “ as I just quitted- 
the saloon, the Prince made a sign 'which' I 
could not but too well undrestand ” 

“Ah I I know what you "mean, ” observed 
Sackville, biting his lip. “ The Prince v . means 
to pass the night with you. ” ■' ^ 

But tlie blush almost immedaitely passed 
away from Yenetia’s countenance, and the 
pang which shot through her husband’s heart 
was only momentary : for the delicacy of 
fooling which had conjured up the former and 
produced the latter, was almost completly 
extinguished within their breasts so far as 
their connexion as man and wife was con- 
cerned. 

A las 1 alas 1 that such dread depravity 
should have prevailed where there was so much 
beauty, such intelligence, and such naturally 
god-like qualities on either side ! 

Yenelia now left her husband to continue 
the manufacture of the punch, while she has- 
tened up to her own boudoir : and sitting 
down to lier ( writing desk, she penned the fol- 
lowing note,' which she intended for the Earl 
of Guram : — 

“ 1 promised that I would slip a few lines 
into your hands ; and I keep my word. The 
reason why I thus commit myself to paper is 
to furnish you with a proof of my sincerity, 
so that in return you may hesitate not to ren- 
der me the great and important service which 
I require at your hands. ( V>mc to me to mor- 
row morning at eleven o’clock. I will receive 
you in my boudoir, where we may converse for 
half-an-hour without restraint. 

“ Yexktta.” 

Having penned this note in her beautiful 
fluent hand, Lady Sackville took another piece 
of paper and wrote thereon the following' 
words, intended for Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don : — 

“ I promised that I would slip a note into 
your hand this evening ; and I keep my word. 
Yes — I love thee ; and I accept thy love in 
return 1 The reason why I write these lines is 
because I can make upon paper that appoint- 1 
ment which I should never had dared to 
breathe with ray lips. The punch will be 
strong : you can affect to be overcome by it : 
and Sackville will offer you a chamber for the 
night in our suite of appartments. ' I shall be 
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alr.i'' in my boudoir, the door of which faces 
the marble statue of Diana in the gallery. 

“ Vr.N'KTI A.” 

Having concluded this second billet, Venetia 
proceeded to fold each up into the smallest 
po^ible compass ; and thrusting one into the 
right bosom of her dress and the other into the 
left, she returned to the saloon. There she 
found the card playing going on and the punch 
already served round. At that moment, too, the 
Earl of (,’urzon was rising from the card-tables 
to make room for Horace, who accordingly sat 
down to take a hand in the game ; and Venetia 
now therefore found a speedy opportunity of 
thrusting one of the notes into the hand of the 
Earl, after Hinging a look expressive of fervid 
gratitude upon her ladyship, quitted the 
room. 

In a few minutes he returned ; and she read 
in his looks the ineffable delight which filled 
his soul. She accordingly unnrestood full well 
that he had sought an opportunity to read her 
billet, and that he could know not a greater 
happiness than that of complying with its 
contents. 

In a shor: time Sir Douglas Huntingdon rose 
from the table, declaring' that “he was in no 
humour to play at card's to night and the 
Prince Regcnt'accordingly desired the Karl of 
( ur/on to join the whist party again. To this 
request, which was a command when coming 
from 1 loyalty, the nobleman immediately 
yielded ; and’ Sir Douglas went and placed 
iiim-elf by the side of Venetia, who had taken 
a chair at some little distance. 

Watching her opportunity, when the card- 
players were most intent on their game, Lady 
Sickville slipped the other note into the 
baronet’s hand and soon afterwards, it being 
now past midnight, she retired to her own 
chamber. 


CHAPTER LX XV. 
thu Bornorn. 

Ox thus retiring to her elegant boudoir 
Venetia neither rang immedaitely for her maid 
to help her to lay aside her apparel, nor did 
she commence, her night-toilette alone ; but 
dinging herself on the sofa near the fire, she 
gave way to her reflections. 

A deep melancholy crept over her— and 
tears even stole forth upon her long dark 
laS'hes : then, as if it were a positive luxury to 
escape from the hollowness, the falsity, and 
the demoralization of a Court life even for a 
few minutes, and to indulge in the unres- 
trained thought which the solitude of her own 
chamber preinitted, she murmured audibly, 
“ Yes — let me weep— let me weep !” 

I And Venetia wept— not violently, like the 




rains pouring forth from an angry heaven to 
beat down the fairest flowers and crush the 
sweetest buds of promise— but softly and 
gently, like the April showers descending with 
a genial influence to give freshness to nature’s 
expanding verdure in garden, grove, and field. 
Thus did Venetia’s tears fertilize as it were her 
memory and her heart for the time being; — 
and all’ the sweetest feelings of woman’s nature 
which the latter harboured, were revived into 
bloom by the gentle shower that fell from the 
deep blue heaven of her eyes. 

Presently she rose from the sofa — passed 
behind a low screen which partitioned off one 
corner of the elegantly furnished boudoir— and 
opened a splendid bureau or cabinet made of 
ebonv inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Thence 
she took forth her jewel-box: but her 
eyes shone not with pleasure at the view 
of the flashing gems which the box con- 
tained. No: 'for these she recked not now 
—and the object of her search was nothing 
more Ilian a small packet of letters tied round 
with a simple white riband. Returning to her 
seat upon the sofa, Venetia began to examine 
these letters, which were all written in the 
same hand — and this hand was a beautiful fe- 
male one, closely resembling her own iluid and 
elegant writing. 

Rut as she ran her eyes over certain passages 
in that correspondence, the tears rained down 
her cheeks ; and at length she wept so copious- 
ly that through the half blinding floods she 
beheld the paper and the writing on it as 
through a mist. Rut this outpouring of her 
heart's long pent-up feelings proved an im- 
mense relief — an incalculable solace : and wip- 
ing from her eyes the last pearl-drops which 
hung upon the long, dark, softly curved lashes, 
she tied up the packet of letters with the white 
riband and restored them to the jewel-box. 
Then, having consigned the box itself to the 
secure keeping of the ebony-cabinet, she rang 
the bell for Jessica. 

The summons was not answered with the 
Abigail's wonted promptitute — and after allow- 
ing three or four minutes’ license, Venetia rang 
again. This time the summons was speedily 
responded to ;— and Jessica came hurrying in 
to the boudoir, with an apology and an expla- 
nation upon her lips for the previous neglect 
and delay. 

“ I beg your ladyship’s pardon most sincere- 
ly, ” she said : “ but I was busily engaged at 
the moment- your ladyship’s bell rang the first 
time, in seeing that the spare bed-room was put 
into order ” 

“ The spare bed-room ! ’ ejaculated Venetia, 
affecting surprise. 

“ Yes, my lady, ” returned Jessica : “ it ap- 
pears that one of the guests in the salloon has 
taken the least drop to much ” 

“Ah! indeed,” said Venetia. “And who 
is it that has thus forgotten himself ?” 

. “I don’t know which of the guests it is, my 
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lady, ” replied Jessica : “ indeed, I didn t hear 
his name mentioned at all. My lord, ” she con- 
tinued, alluding to Horace, “ came out and 
gave the hurried order that the spare bed-room 
was to 'be got ready immediately— and that 
was the reason I did not lly to answer your 
ladyship’s bell wehn it rang the first time. ” 

“ I am not angry, Jessica, ” said Venetia, 
smiling. “ And while I think of it, I may as 
well observe that as I do not feel very well 
to-night, I shall perhaps take breakfast in bed 
in the morning. At all events you need not 
come to me until I ring. ” 

“ Very good, my lady,” observed Jessica, as 
she combed- out Venetia’s magnificent auburn 
hair, which was glossy and smooth as velvet, 
and shining as dark gold— so luxuriant that it 
could be spread like a veil all over her 
shoulders and her bosom— and so long that it 
reached far below her waist. 

“And you will tell the footman in the morn- 
ing,” -continued Venetia, “in case I should 
forget to mention it again, that any one who 
calls at eleven n clock in the forenoon punc- 
tually is to be shown straight up hither— 
as I expect some one on business of import- 
ance.” 

“ Your ladyship’s commands shall be attend- 
ed to,” said Jessica. 

The night-toilette progressed : the masses of 
silken, auburn hair were gathered loosely up 
with a sort of graceful negligence beneath an 
elegant laee cap and having laid aside her 
apparel, Venetia dismissed her attendant for 
the night. Putting on a muslin wrapper, 
beautifully worked, and edged with the cost- 
liest lace, she threw herself upon the sofa 
and as she lay half-reclining there, the dark- 
purple velvet of that sofa formed a back- 
ground to throw forth her superb form in all 
its grandest and most voluptuous effects. 

The gorgeous contours of the bust, left half- 
exposed in their dazzling whiteness by the 
loose wrapper, — the fine moulding of the form 
and the admirable proportions of the limbs, 
displayed by the folds of the very muslin 
which enveloped them, — constituded a picture 
so exquisitely beautiful and yet so sensuously 
luxurious that a saint must have worshipped 
Venetia as the idol of devotion, and must have 
sunk into her arms even though it were tasting 
the forbidden fruit that would entail the loss 
of Paradise ! 

But what were Venetia’s thoughts as she 
thus lay half-reclining upon that sofa, in all 
the voluptuous abandonment of a rich glowing 
form draped only with the niglit-gear and 
the loose muslin wrapper, and in an atmos- 
phere that was warm and perfumed ? For the 
fire of red hot coals was heaped high up in 
the grate ; and three or four porcelain vases 
exhaled a delicious fragrance. If anything 
were calculated to encourage sensations of 
softly longing wantonness, — the, very attitude, 
the dress, the warmth, the perfume, the 


luxurious aspect of the boudoir, the silence of 
the hour, the mellow light shed by a lamp 
placed upon the table,- all these circumstances 
and ■ influences were of themselves sufficient 
to produce that effect upon a woman of glow- 
ing temperament . and who had abjured all 
notions of prudery*. P>ut when to these pro- 
vocative and exciting causes was superadded 
the fact that she had given an appointment to 
an admirer, and that she was now every 
moment expecting this admirer’s presence, it 
may well be supposed that Venetia’s heart was 
already fluttering with desire, and that her 
cheeks were flushing, her ey 7 es looking languid, 
and her bosom palpitating in the expectation 
of that deeper delirium and more frenetic 
whirl of pleasure into which the enjoyments 
of love would shortly ’plunge her. 

But such would not have been her sen- 
sations were she expecting the Prince Regent 
instead of Sir Douglas Huntingdon. And 
here let us observe that His Royal Highness 
had in reality given her no intimation, ere now 
in the saloon, that he purposed to inflict his 
presence upon her this night : she had merely 
made the statement to her husband in order to 
ensure the uninterrupted privacy of her boudoir 
for herself and the Baronet. But now the 
reader will possibly ask whether Venetia ex- 
pressed any genuine or sincere affection for 
Sir Douglas Hungtingdon. No — not at all. 
It was but a passing whim and a phantasy of 
the moment that had in the first instance led 
her to give him the slightest encouragement 
on that night when they met in the ante-room 
and became companion-spectators of the scene 
that was passing the other side of the glass 
door on that occasion. Since then she had 
gone on encouraging him in the frequency 7 of 
his visit— she had allowed him to become more 
and more familiar with her — she had also per- 
mitted him to bestow those little caresses upon 
her which she received without chiding, — all 
this she had done, we say, simply because, the 
barrier of virtue once broken down, she neither 
had the courage, the inclination, nor the self- 
respect sufficient to check the development of 
that natural wantonness which was hurrying 
her on into actual profligacy 7 . Nor was it indeed 
likely 7 that a young and lovely 7 woman of fervid 
temperament, who had abandoned herself to the 
Prince, whom she loathed, in order that she 
might further her ambitious projects, would 
now hesitate to gratify a longing, however 
transient it might be, in which a really band- 
some and agreeable man like Sir Douglas Hun- 
tingdon was concerned. Moreover, Venetia 
required his services in a very important and 
delicate matter ; and she therefore was willing 
to bestow upon him the tenderest and most 
precious mark of favour which a woman can 
possibly 7 ' concede. 

The reader has already seen that Venetia 
married Horace Sackville rather as a matter of 
convenience than through any other cause;— 
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find therefore the impression which his. hancl- 
rome person, his fascinating manners, his fine 
intellect, and his ardent but short-lived devotion 
had made upon her during the lirsfe two or three 
w<*eks of their engagement and marriage, was 
rather an influence acting upon the senses than 
on the sentiment. It was the first stirring up 
and development of those naturally strong 
animal passions which she possessed : and 
therefore, as no deeper nor more tender or 
euduring tie bound her to her husband, it can- 
not be astonishing that she should so soon have 
turned her wanton regards eleswhere. More- 
over, even if she had really and truly loved 
Horace at all, this affection must naturally have 
received a ruinous shock by the fact that with- 
in three weeks after her marriage, he— the 
husband of this woman of transcendent beauty 

had permitted .her to resign herself coldly, 

systematically, and deliberately into the arms 
of the Prince ! True, all this was arranged, 
foreknown, and agreed upon, even before their 
marriage true, it was a joint-stoek patch- 
work of ambitions, with deeper ramifications 
however than the reader has yet learnt, that 
had to be based upon this marriage true al- 
so, that after Yenetia’s fall there were occa- 
sional intervals of compunction, remorse, weep- 
ings, and consolings, between the guilty wife 
and her pander-husband : — true likewise, that 
their first plungings into depravity aud sel- 
fishness were characterised by occasional bursts 
of maudlin sentiment as well perhaps as of 
that genuine feeling which was not altogether 
crushed beneath the weight of conscious in- 
famy yes, true enough were all these circum- 
stances and phases in the history of Horace 
atidYenetia: but still, in their sober aud seii- 
ous moments, the wife could now only look 
upon the husband as the willing accomplice of 
her shame, and the husband could only regard 
the wife as a polluted profligate ! 

If we have paused to place all these expla- 
natory details upon record, it has only been for 
the purpose of showing that Yenetia was not 
likely to experience remorse or compunction 
while awaiting the presence of the admirer 
whom she was now expecting. On the contra- 
ry— as she lay pillowed upon the tlocculenl 
cushions of the sofa, cradled in the soft sen- 
uousness of her own thoughts — receiving upon 
her slightly clad person the warmth of that 
bright red fire, — in an atmostphere flooded 
with the serenely mellowed light, and filled 
with a delicious fragrance, — she secuicd resolved 
as it were to abandon herself wholly to the 
pleasure of the present moment in order that 
she might the more deeply luxuriate in the en- 
joyments that were soon to come. Thus were 
her passions gradually excitiug themselves and 
her desires being worked up to the highest 
degree, not only by the scope which she allowed 
her imagination to take and the bliss in which 
she permitted her ( fancy to run riot, but also 
by the surrounding influences of the scene, 


At length, when she was becoming absolute- 
1 v impatient of delay and wondering wherefore 
Sir I >oughr- Huntingdon came not, a gentle tap 
at tiie door reached her ear and thrilled like 
a galvanic Hood of ecstaev through her entire 
fr.une. She lose — she nnloched the door — and 
then sin- Hew back to the sofa, a sudden but 
momentary feeling of shame seizing her at the 
idea of appearing in that semi-nude condition 
in the presence of one to whose embraces she 
was as yet- a stranger. 

<he heard him enter — close the door — then 
lock it again with strictest caution ; and a 
moment afterwards he was by her side, snatch- 
ing her in his arms and covering her with cares- 
ses. But heavens 1 what words can depict the 
surprise - the amazement — nay, even the con- 
sternation which seized upon her, when instead 
of being strained to the breast of Sir Bouglas 
Huntingdon, she found herself in the arms of 
the Earl of Curzon ! 

lint at the same instant— yes, at the very 
same moment that she made this discovery — 
did the truth flash to her comprehension. She 
must have given the wrong letter to the Earl ! 
There could be no doubt about it : it was the 
only way to account for the present occurence 
— and moreover, it was an accident that after 
all might so easily have happened, seeing, that 
neither note was addressed to any particular 
individual. 

Thanks to that consternation which thus 
seized upon Yenetia at the moment she found 
herself clasped in the arms of the Earl of Our- 
zon, she gave vent to no cry — no ejaculation : 
and her presence of mind instantaneously re- 
turning, her resolve was taken almost as soon 
ns the discovery of the misadventure itself was 
made. This resolve was to resign herself to 
circumstances ; Refusal would be impossible 
as well as ridiculous in respect to a man who 
not only hud her at this instant in his power, 
but who doubtless could also produce the letter 
in pursuance of which be bad come thither. 
Besides which, the ardent kisses that Curzon 
lavished upon her, speedily renewed those sen- 
suous feelings which she had herself been irri- 
tating by her imagination and fostering by her 
fancy : and thus was it that in a very few mo- 
ments the Earl became the object of all those 
desires with which the image of the Baronet 
had inspired her ! 


It was between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning that the Earl of Curzon stole forth 
from Yenetia’s boudoir and crept back to the 
chamber which had been allotted to himself. 
To say that he was happy wc-re to say nothing: 
his countenance was radiant with triumph .' 
Pecuniary embarrassments— troubles for the 
present — anxieties for the furtune — and th»* 
dark suspicion that still rankled in his mind 
relative to his own wife,— all, all, were for- 
gotten — all utterly lost sight of — all absorbed 
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as it were in the one grand ecstatic reflection 
that Yenetia — the incomparable A'enetia — had 
abandoned herself to his arms. 

But how stran'ge — how passing strange was 
this consummation — this sort of realization of 
the pledge which he had'made two months back 
when he stood in her presence at Acacia Cot- 
tage ! He had then said, “ I have sworn to 
possess you, and I will keep my vow. Be } r ou 
guarded by all the angels of heaven, I will 
'invoke all the devils of hell to succour me in 
carrying out my resolve !” But without violence 
— without craft — without the succour of 
any of those infernal powers which he had 
threatened to enlist in his service, he had ob- 
tained the object of his wishes. It was scarcely 
a triumph : no— it was not a triumph, because 
there was no preliminary 1 'esistance offered. He - 
had been invited to take possession of the 
citadel at a moment when he had not been 
dreaming of making warfare against it ; and it 
had surrendered not merely at discretion, but 
willingly, cheerfully, joyfully 1 

Such were the Earl’s thoughts on regaining 
the chamber which had been assigned to him. 
But perhaps his vanity would have been some- 
what shocked, although his sensuous satisfac- 
tion might not have been less, had some little 
bird whispered in his ear the secret that if was 
purely and simply through a mistake, he had 
been blessed with Yenetia’s love that night ! 

Immediately after the Earl of Cur/.on had 
stolen forth from the boudoir, Lady Sackville 
rose from the couch of illicit pleasure and rang 
the bell. Jessica speedily made her appear- 
ance ; and the business of the toilette then com- 
menced. Still bent upon retaining that empire 
which she had already gained, over the mind of 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon, Yenetia took consi- 
derable pains with herself in order to set off 
her charms to the greatest advantage. She 
ordered Jessica to allow her hair to fall in long 
flowing masses over her shoulders and down 
her back ; — and she chose a dress which, fitting 
close to her shape, developed its noble contours 
in their luxuriant fulness and their rounded 
plumpness. Nor did Jessica, who loved her 
mistress and was proud of her, — more than ever 
proud of her, indeed, since she had become a 
peeress and also facoimtc of the Prince Begent, 
— Jessica, we say, did not fail to lavish her 
usual praises, encomia, and compliments upon 
Yenetia’s charms. 

“ Aussredly your ladyship has the finest hair 
I ever saw,” observed the abigail. “ Here it is 
a shining mass of gold where the light falls 
upon it — there it is of a glossy velvet darkness 
•where the shade remains. If your ladyship 
were a queen, this glorious hair would render a 
crown needless. And your ladyship's neck — it 
[ is of dazzling whiteness— arching — so gracefully 
too. Permit me to arrange the body of your 
ladyship’s dress. There ! now it exhibits the 
fine slope of the shoulders : how ravishing a 
picture to the eyes of a male admirer ! Pardon 


me, my lady, for venturing the observation — 
but your bust is the grandest — the finest — -the 
most superb that ever woman possessed. There 
is but one lady I ever saw w 7 ho can at all com- 
pare with your ladyship in this respect 

“And who is that?” asked Yenetia, with a 
smile of ill-subdued satisfaction at her abigail’s 
compliments. 

“ Lady Erenstina Dysart,” _ responded 
Jessica. “But though her bust is certainty 
very fine, it is not equal to your* ladyship’s. 
And now 7 , if your ladyship would permit me 
to suggest that a fan has become an elegant 
appendage to even a morning costume- — ■” 

“ Te be sure ! — a fashion just imported 
from France,” observed Yenetia, as she negli- 
gently took the fan which Jessica presented 
to her. 

But we will not linger upon this portion of 
our narrative. Suffice it to say that it was 
eleven o’clock by the time Lady Sackville had 
finished her toilette and partaken of breakfast : 
and punctually as her watch indicated that 
hour, v 7 as Sir Douglas Huntingdon ushered up 
into the boudior. 

Now be it understood that Yenetia was guilty 
of no indiscretion, according to the -notions 
then prevalent in the fashionable world in 
thus receiving a male visitor in her private 
apartment. It was then a common custom, 
borrowed from the French ; and therefore 
Lady Sackville did not compromise herself 
before her servants by thus granting an audi- 
ence to the Baronet in that boudior._ 

Deceiving him with the most winning and 
enchanting affability, she seated herself near 
the toilette-table and pointed to a chair close by, 
which he immedaitcly took. 

“ I am punctual to the appointment with 
which you have honoured — may I not rather 
say favovrccl me I ” he observed, gazing 
tenderly upon her . and this remark was a 
further proof, if any additional one were 
wanting, that she had made mistake in deliver- 
ing the notes on the preceding evening. 

“My dear Douglas,’' she said, for the first 
time addressing him thus familiarly, by his 
Christian name, — “ there is nothing you can 
ask of me which I will not grant, provided you 
consent to do me that great and essential 
service to which I alluded last night.” 

“ Have I not declared that you may com- 
mand me even unto the very death-?” ex- 
claimed the Baronet, . taking her hand and press- 
ing it to his lips. 

“ Yes— yes : and I believe you',” she mur- 
mured : then suddenly assuming a-serious look, 
and speaking in a. solemn tone, she said, “ My 
dear Douglas, I am about to confide to you a 
secret which will prove how thoroughly I trust 
in your honour — how completely 1 throw 
myself upon your goodness — and how implicitly 
I confide in your discretion. But the world 
says you are giddy— dissipated — reckless ” 

“By heaven! Yenetia,” exolaimed the 
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Baronet, whose countenance had been rapidly the most innocent amusement, if 1 lead dis- 
lighfcing up with the most enthusiastic joy approval in a word or look or Uime , Besides, 
while the lady was speaking, — u think you that a man must he the basest of the base and the 
I am capable of allowing any act of madness or vilest of the vile, *who would not do anything— 
deed of folly on my pa{ ‘ >r » entail injury upon even to the making of the largest sacrifices m 
you? No — by tlic livi God 1 X could for- • order to merit the confidence of such a being as 
Bwear wine — pleasure—y reation — aye, even I thou art ! ,J 
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“ Thank you— Oh ! thank you, Douglas, for 
these assurances,” « said Yenetia, in that 
delicious voice which sank low, deep, and 
melodious into the very ^depths of the soul. 
“And now learn that 'where I give my 
confidence I also bestow my love : and this 
love, then, as well as that confidence I accord 
unto thee !” 

“ Oh ! it is for me — it is for me to express 
my thanks— my illimitable gratitude, dearest, 
dearest Yenetia !” exclaimed Sir Douglas Hun- 
tingdon, again seizing her hand and pressing it 
to his lips : then as she bent towards him, her 
very look and attitude encouraged him to ven- 
ture farther still ; and snatching her in his 
arms, he covered her lips — her cheeks— and her 
forehead with kisses. 

Gently disengaging herself from, his embrace 
after lingering in it a few moments— sufficiently 
long indeed to convince him that she resented 
uot this liberty which he had taken, and that 
le might hope in due time for the crowning 
favours of her love— Yenetia said, “ I will now 
impart to thee that great secret which I have 
promised to reveal — then, after a brief pause, 
during which she reflected profoundly, she said, 
“ Go and unlock the ebon}' cabinet behind that 
screen, and bring me forth the jewel case which 
you wiil find therein. *’ 

Thus speaking, she placed a key in the Baro- 
net’s hand ; and he at once proceeded to ex- 
ecute her instructions. The lock being low 
down in the door of the cabinet, he had to stoop 
even to his kness in order to introduce the key, 
the screen rendering that nook of the boudoir 
comparattvely dark. But at the very moment 
that he was thus kueeling down behind the 
screen, the door of the boudoir was gently 
opened aud the Earl of Cur/on made his appear- 
ance. 

He had performed all the details of his 
toilette save with respect to putting on his coat, 
—instead of which he wore an elegant dressing- 
gown that had been placed iu his chamber for 
his use. Now, had he entered the boudoir pro- 
perly dressed, there would not have been any 
impropriety or cause of suspicion iu his visit : 
but the the fact of thus introducing himself in 
a dressing-gowu was naturally indicative of a 
more than ordinary faiuiliarty existing between 
himself and Venetia. 

Such was the thought that instantaneously 
flashed to her mind as he made his appearance ; 
and she at once, with admirable self-possession, 
threw her arm over the screen with what to 
Curzon seemed a mere negligent and unpremedi- 
tated gesture, but with a wave of her hand which 
to Huntingdon behind that screen was a signi- 
ficant intimation that he must remain concealed 
there. Keeping therefore in his kneeling 
attitude, so as to coutinue unseen, the Baronet 
gently and noiselessly kissed the tips of the 
fingers that thus hung over that barrier which 
concealed him and this little tender proceed- 
ing on his part was meant to convey to Vene- 


tia not only an assurance that her hint was un- 
derstood, but that it should also be obeyed. 
v/At the same moment — for indeed all these 
little details in the embarrassing episode were 
the work of only an instant— the Earl of . Cur- 
zon hastened to throw himself at the feet -of 
Yenetia, to whom he was about to pour forth his 
gratitude for the hours of love he had passed in 
her arms : but she suddenly checked the flood 
of language ere even a syllabic had time to 
escape his lips— for, tapping him good-natured- 
ly with her fan, and bending upon him an arch 
look, she said, “ I know you have come to bid 
me 'good morning.,' before you take your de- 
parture homeward ; and you are now kneeling 
at my feet in mock humility ” 

“On my honour !” ejaculated the Earl, some- 
what surprised at a tone and manner which 
were rather roguishly jocular than tender and 
loving as he had expected. 

“ Not a word, my lord !” she again interrupt- 
ed him : and with a rapid gesture she pointed 
towards the door, accompanying the movement 
with a look suddenly and earnestly significant, 
as if to warn him that danger was nigh and 
that he was compromising her. “ Yes— I know,” 
she continued, still in that jocular tone which 
she had previouslj' assumed, “ that you are 
kneeling here to beg pardon for having partaken 
too generously of my husband’s punch. But as 
I am every moment expecting a visit from his 
Royal Highness ” 

The Earl started to his feet : and without 
uttering a word, he pressed Venetia’s hand ten- 
derly — darted upon her a look of mingled ten- 
derness and deep meaning — aud hurried from 
the room. 

An immense weight was now suddenly lifted 
from Venetia’s mind ; and she breathed freely 
once more. Her object was gained— her pur- 
pose was won : she had not only prevented the 
Earl from addressing her in a manner which 
would betray their amour, but she had likewise 
kept Huntingdon behind the screen so that he 
did not observe that Curzon had on the dress- 
ing-gown. 

“ Now you can come forth again, my dear 
Douglas,” she said, starting from her seat and 
looking gaily and roguishly at him over the 
screen as he I’ose to his feet. “ To tell you the 
truth,” she continued, “as you were behind 
the screen at the moment the door opened I 
thought it best for you to remain theie : hence 
the sudden sign which I made you to keep con- 
cealed : for had you come forth as the Earl 
entered the room, he might have fancied that 
it was a lover startled from his hiding-place ” 

“And am I not a lover ?” asked Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon tenderly, as he embraced Yenetia 
over the screen : for she gave him those explana-:, 
tions with an ail’’ of such artless candour that 
he did not for an instant suspect her sincerity.; 
— and indeed as he had not observed that the 
Earl was clad in a dressing gown, he of course 
saw nothing more in his visit than the inter- 
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pretation which Yenetia had so artfully put 
upon it at the time — namely, that he had come 
to bid her “ good morning” and apologise with 
good-humoured gallantry for having committed 
such a solecism in good manners as to drink too 
much punch. 

<{ Yes, you are indeed my lover — and a be- 
loved one also,” said Yenetia, in reply to the 
Baronet’s question. “And now come forth 
from behind that screen, and bring me the 
jewel-case.” 

The Baronet did as he was desired ; and 
Yenetia, opening the jewel-box, drew forth the 
packet of letters tied round with the white 
riband and over which we have seen her weep- 
ing so bitterly. Unfastening the riband, she 
selected two or three of the letters and requested 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon to glance his eye 
over their contents. He did so : — a quarter of 
an hour or perhaps twenty minutes were thus 
absorbed ; and while he was perusing those 
letters, Yenetia sate pensive and mournful 
watching his countenance. 

“How that you have read those letters,” she 
said, when Kir Dougas laid down the last one 
which she had given him to peruse, “you have 
acquired some insight into the character of a 
being in whose behalf I am about to enlist your 
services. ” 

Having thus spoken, Yenetia took the letters 
and locked them up in her jewel-box again : 
then, after a long pause, during which all her 
thoughts appeared to be held in deep abstrac- 
tion, she began to address Kir Douglas 
Huntingdon in a low and solemn tone of confi- 
dence. 

But what she then said to him— the reve- 
lations which she made and the service which 
she exacted— must remain at present a mystery 
to our readers — and therefore do we at once 
drop the curtain upon the scene. 


CHAPTER LXXYI. 

TUB LAMB AMONGST THB WOLVKS-IN-SHEEP's- 
CLOTITING. 

Turn we now to one of the many handsome 
apartments of Leveson House : and there we 
shall find the beautiful Louisa Stanley seated 
in company with Lady Ernestina Dysart. 

Her ladyship was clad in the weed of widow- 
hood, — the sable garb becoming her admirably, 
and setting off the whiteness of her polished 
Bkin with dazzling effect. She even wore the 
widow’s' cap with a certain air of coquettishness 
—not suffering it to conceal altogether her light 
brown hair, which now instead of showering in 
tresses over her shoulders, was arranged in 
simple bands. 

In sweet and innocent contrast with 
Ernestina sate, the charming and beautiful 
Louisa Stanley. "When describing her in a 


earlier chapter, we said that her cheek were 
not exactly of a rose colour, but of an animated 
white, so that without being absolutely pale, 
they were of the delicate bloom which deepens 
only through emotion or exercise into the 
vermeil of the peach. Such was Louisa’s 
complexion then — at the time of her first -in- 
troduction to the reader : but note — alas 1 note, 
it was really and truly pale, the hand of grief 
having even effaced the health-tint of her 
youthful bloom 1 Indeed, it was only necessary 
to look for a moment into the depths of her 
blue eyes, to prcceive that the remorseless iron 
of care had penetrated deep, deep into her soul ; 
but in the pensiveness of her mien and the 
fixity of her desponding gaze, it was also easy 
to observe that a true Christian fortitude so 
far attempered and restrained her trief as to 
prevent it from bursting forth into frenzy or 
settling down into a blank despair. 

It was about mid-day when we find Lady 
Ernestina Dysart and Louisa Ktinley thus 
seated together in one of the elegantly- 
furnished drawing-rooms of Leveson House. 
The damsel had arrived there, in company with 
the Marquis, on the preceding evening ; and. 
she instantaneously became the object of so 
much kind attention and sisterly regard on the 
part of Ernestina, that she had already 
conceived a profound affection for her ladyship. 
To one of her artless simplicity and unsuspect- 
ing character, such a sudden fancy was natural 
enough : and as she had previously heard from 
Lord Leveson how bis niece Ernestina had very, 
latetly lost in so shocking a manner a husband 
to whom she v:as devotedly attached, Louisa’s 
sympathy was already excited towards the 
afflicted lady before they even met. Indeed, 
the touching and pathetic tale which the 
Marquis had told Lousia upon that subject, 
was so artfully conceived as to appeal 
to all the tenderest feelings of the maiden, 
j and thus predisposed her naturally affectionate 
disposition to entertain a deep liking for Lady 
Ernestina. 

Thus was it that though Lousia Stanley had 
only been a few hours beneath the same roof 
with Lord Leveson’s niece, the latter had al- 
ready obtained a stronghold upon the unsus- 
pecting girl and bad insinuated herself entirely 
into her confidence. Therefore, as they now 
sate together, Ernestina was bending the kind- 
est looks upon Louisa and conversing with her 
in the softest and tenderest tones — while the 
maiden felt as if the music of that voice, so full 
of angelic commiseration and soothing gentle- 
ness, flowed like an anodyne into the recesses 
of her wounded heart. 

“ My dear young friend, ” said Lady Ernes- 
tina, “ you are doubtless most anxious for the 
return of my uncle-: — ” 

“ Ah ! dear lady, ” cried Louisa, “ can you 
not understand that I long to fold a beloved 
sister in my arms — a sister, for whom I have 
been separated for so many months I” 
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“ Bat I fear that there must bo some mistake 
relative to your sister s address, *' observed the 
partrician lady. “However, we shall see in a 
few minutes : my uncle has been gone nearly 
an hour — and we may therefore expecc his re- 
turn every moment. Indeed, I wonder what 
keeps him so long. ” 

“ Is Stratton Street far from hence ?" inquir- 
ed Louisa. 

“Far l” ejaculated Lady Ernestina. “Oh! 
no — it is not five minutes' walk : but I had 
forgotten that this is the first time you ever 
visited London. When you were giving me 
that rapid outline of your history this morning, 
you mentioned the name of Beckford, and ob- 
served that your sister was staying with a lady 
and gentleman of that name ” 

“ Yes : it is not long that they have removed 
into Stratton, Street,’ returned Louisa : “they 
used to live at No. “0, TI mover Square. " 

“No. 20, Hanover Square!’ ejaculated Er- 
nestina, stricken with surprise, and even start- 
led by the mention of an address which instant- 
ly conjured up fearful and mysterious asso- 
ciations in her mind : “ that is the abode of the 
Malverns I" 

“ But have you not in London many streets 
bearing the same name ?” inquired Louisa. * 

“ Yes — to be sure : and there may be several 
Stratton Street— -but certainly only one at the 
West End of the town. Tnere may also he 
another Hanover Square, for anything that 
I- know : but there is assuredly only one of that 
name in the region of fashion. However there 
is no doubt but the Mirqnis will found out 
your sister, whatever Stratton Street she may 
lie residing in. ” 

Louisa's lovely countenance brightened up 
at these words ; and with a look did she thank 
Lady Ernestina for the assurance. A brief 

? ause then ensued in the conversation : for 
jouisa began to wonder within herself whether 
Clara would chide her for having so lon-.< aban- 
doned their afllicted aunt to the care of a com- 
parative stranger, and for hurrying in the first 
place to Paris relative to her lover, and now 
coming up to London expressly to behold and 
embrace a sister. 

On the other hand Lady Ernestina was 
just thinking how she should enter upon 
a certain task which her delectable uncle 
had set her. For every barrier of delicate 
feeling and pure sentiment was so far broken 
down between the uncle and niece, that 
they no longer sought to practise towards 
each other any concealment of disposition 
or principles. On the on hand the Marquis 
knew that his niece had been a very pro- 
fligate and abandoned demirep, first with a lover 
of her own choice — then with the Prince into 
whose arms she was forced ; ho had seen her so 
far forget herself as to visit a house of ill-fame 
in the expectation of meeting a wealthy admir- 
er he knew likewise that she had actually 
[been the means of consigning her husband to 


the scaffold, whereas she might have saved him 
had she chosen 1 

On the other hand, Lady Ernestina had ex- 
perienced positive proof that her uncle employ- 
ed a procuress — the infamous Mrs. Gale — to 
entice young females to her house in order to 
appease his brutal lusts. Moreover, during his 
absence in Paris, and since the' adventure with 
the Hangman in the treacherous chair, she had 
penetrated into the gallery of paintings and 
sculptures, and had thus obtained a deeper — 
aye, the deepest insight into the hideous sensua- 
lity of her uncle’s character. Consequently, 
kne wing all these things of each other — and 
mutually aware too that all these things were 
.thus known — it would have been the most 
absurd of mockeries to maintain any longer the 
semblance of delicate feeling, propriety, or 
virtue ; and therefore it seemed as if the Mar- 
quis, the moment he returned from Paris, was 
fully pieparcd to throw off the mask altogether. 
Such indeed was his intention ; and such was 
the interpretation that Ernestina put upon his 
conduct, when ho whispered the following 
words in her car after Louisa had been conduct- 
ed to her chamber : — “ I need not tell you 
wherefore I have brought this girl hither. She 
is innocent as a lamb, and artless as a child : it 
is for you to initiate her in the mysteries of life, 
so that when I choose to address her in the 
language of passion, she may net, colour with 
shame, but with desire." 

Tlms'had the. Marquis spoken to his niece on 
the preceding evcing, after having consigned 
Louisa to her care, and just before be went to 
pay that visit to the Prince at Carlton House 
which has been mentioned in a preceding chap- 
ter. Tt was a hideous thing for an uncle thus to 
address a niece — a still more hideous thing that 
a niece should consent to obey such instructions 
on the part of an uncle. And it may seem the 
more dreadful, too, inasmuch as not many 
weeks had elapsed since that uncle and that 
niece were sitting shamefaced and weeping in 
the presence of each other, at the mutual dis- 
coveries of frailty and demoralization which 
were then made. But the instant the 
mask thus fell from their countenances the 
barrier of delicacy was speedily annihilated 
between them and moreover, be it observed 
that in the aristocratic mind the rank weeds of 
vice and crime spring up, when once they have 
germinated, with an astonishing rapidity, and 
speedily bloom in all their poisoned luxuriance 
in the heated atmosphere of fashionable life. 

The brief pause which followed the observa- 
tions relative to Stratton Street, Hanover 
Square, and Louisa’s sister, was interrupted by 
Lady Ernestina Dysart observing,. “ My dear 
girl, I cannot suffer you to look thus dull and 
miserable.’ 

“ Ah 1 dear lad}’,” said Louisa, with a pro- 
found sigh, “ I have so much to render me un- 
happy 1” 

“ Nothing — absolutely nothing,” returned . 
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Lady Ernestina, “ bub the loss of a young man may have heard that the Prince Regent him- 
•who’ appears to be utterly unworthy of the love self is a very naughty wicked man, and much 
you bestowed upon him.” too fond of the ladies. But, in plain terms, the 

“ Oh 1 treat not the circumstance so lightly l' 1 reason why Lord and Lady Sackville thus took 
exclaimed Louisa, both shocked and amazed at up their abode at Carlton House, was in order 
the remark : for all Ernestina’s previous al- that her ladyship might. be under the same roof 
lusions to the subject had been expressive of a with the Prince whose favourite she has become. 


tender condolence and delicate sympathy. 

« Dearest Louisa,” cried the artful patrician, 


Thus, you see, although it is most probable that 
Lord and Lady Sackville married in the first 


« not for a moment did I mean to vex or startle instance for what is called love, they .hesitated 


'you : but I was merely about to introduce 
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sacrifice 


feeling 


truth which you yourself, will recognise sooner when titles, pensions, and places were offered 
or later— namely, that the self-styled Jocelyn them. . As a matter of course, then, this 


Loftus is not the only handsome, intelligent, Yenetia of whom I am speaking to you, is the 

and fascinating young gentleman in the world.” mistress of the Prince ” 

“0 Lady Ernestina 1 if a stranger had made “ Enough 1. enough !” exclaimed Louisa, the 
that observation to me,” exclaimed Louisa, now colour mounting to her cheeks as her pure soul 


moro painfully surprised and deeply shocked revolted from the narrative the main point of 
than at first, " I should hare regarded it either which had only just that instant flashed to her 
as an insult or else as a sign of unfeeling comprehension. “ Oh ! if such detestable crea- 
thoughtlessness !” tures as this Yenetia constitue the charm, the 

“ I am addressing you, my dear young friend,” glory, and the worship of your fashionable 
said Ernestina, "as a woman of the world world of London, how little, do I envy the rich 
should address a young and inexperienced girl.” and the great ones of this metropolis ! Better, 
“ Ah I lad 3 r ,” said Louisa, with a look of better far is my own humble cottage situated 
angelic frankness,— 1 “ never, never shall I obey in a retired suburb of Canterbury! — and more 
the dictates of any influence save the natural welcome to me would prove a chaplet of the 
impulses of my own head. I have loved roses, that bloom in summer over that cottage 
Jocelyn tenderly and well : and, Oh 1 despite portico, than the most briliant coronet glitter- 
his deep, deep criminality, I love him— yes, love ing upon, the brow of your titled lady of the 
him as tenderly and devotedly still 1 But there metropolis 1” 

is within me, lady, a feeling superior even to Ernestina was about to respond to these ob- 
that fond and now hopeless love of mine; and servations, when the door opened and the Mar- 
this feeling is a sense of duty which tells me quis of Levesou entered the room, 
that henceforth Jocelyn must ever remain a “ What tidings,- my lord ?” exclaimed Louisa, 
stranger to me in the world, no matter how springing from her seat and bounding towards 
fondly his image may be cherished in my him with the most eager curiosity, 
heart 1” “Patience, patience, young lady,” answered 

“ This is the way young maidens always talk the nobleman, assuming a playful manner, 
when disap ointed in their first love,” said Er- “ Your sister Clara does indeed reside at the 
nestina, watching Louisa's couutenance atten- address you mentioned in Stratton Street, and 
tively to 3ee' how she took the remark, and also with those worthy people, Mr. and Mrs. 
whether it would be prudent to venture any Beckford, whom you named.” 
farther at present : then perceiving that the As the Marquis thus spoke, Lady Ernestina 
damsel became thoughtful, as if weighing the contemplated him with the profoundest aston- 
matter seriously in her mind, Ernestina con- ishment, which was not however observed by 
tinued to observe, “ If you were to remain long Louisa, who was gazing intently upon the 
with us in London you would soon perceive that nobleman, but with her suspense now relieved 
what you call love performs but a very second- by a gradually expanding gleam of pleasure, 
ary part in genteel marriages. I will give you "Yes,” continued the Marquis, in atone 
an example. It is hot two months since the which seemed candid and frank enough to 
beauty of the fashionable world, Yenetia Tre- Louisa, but which nevertheless now satisfied 
lawney, married a very handsome, intelligent, Ernestina that he was practising some artifice 
and fascinating young gentleman, named Hor- upon the maiden,— “ yes, my dear girl,” he 
ace Sackville. Their honeymoon was short continued, “ I am delighted to have ascertained 
indeed ; and at its expiration they’ were sud- for your sake that there really is no error in 
denly created Lord and Lady Sackville. But your sister’s address ; but I am sorry to inform 
that, was not all. His lordship was at the same you that she is out of town with Mr. and 
time nominated to a high official situation in Mrs. Beckford for a few days— possibly a 
the liousedhold of the Prince Regent : and ac- week.” 

cordingly, the newly-married couple gave up “ Oh 1 how unfortunate I am,” ejaculated 
their beautiful villa at Knightsbridge and took Louisa, a sudden cloud lowering upon her love- 
possession jof a suite of apartments in Carlton ly countenance,- and the tears starting forth 
House. Now Carlton House,' my dear Louisa, upon her long lashes. “ But are they gone far 
jis the Prince' Regent’s Palace ; and perhaps you from London ?— can I not hasten after them ? 
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Oh ! I feel convinced that my sister will be 
so rejoiced to see me ” 

“Unfortunately,” said ^tlie Marquis, “the 
servants in Stratton Street are not aware 
whither their master and mistress, together 
with Miss Stanley, are gone. It is .however 
certain that they will all return home again in 
a week or ten days 

“ Oh ! did I not say that I was unfortunate ?” 
exclaimed Louisa, clasping her hands together 
and now bursting forth into a flood of tears. 

“Idai’enot remain away from Canterbury : 
I have already deserted my poor alllicled aunt 
too long I The thought of thus abandoning her 
fills me with remorse ; and therefore I must 
hasten back home, and postpone the hope of an 
interview with my sister until some more aus- 
picious occasion.” 

“You have already admitted, my dear young 
lady,” said the Marquis of Levcson, “ that I 
have given you the best possible advice ever 
since you placed yourself under my paternal 
guardianship. Now, I beg of you to do no- 
thing precipitately. You know that your aunt 
is kindly treated by the young lady whom you 
have left to take care of her ; and therefore 
you would do well to remain here in London 
until the return of your sister, who, depend 
upon it would never forgive if you did not fol- 
low my advice in this respect. My house 
shall be your home ; and you know that in me 
you possess a sincere well-wisher, although our 
acquaintance has been so short, and although you 
had likewise heard statements from the lips of 
Miss Mary Owen prejudical to my true 
chracter.” 

Artless, unsuspicious, confiding though the 
young damsel naturally was, yet there was 
something in this speech which displeased her. 
She knew not what it was that thus seemed to 
grate upon some mysterious chord in her heart 
— nor could she have pointed out which 
particular sentence or phrase it was that 
excited a feeling of uneasiness within her. 
But certain it was that alarming suspicions 
suddenly took possession of her mind : and the 
moment the Marquis endeavoured to impress 
upon her the conviction of his sincerity, some 
secret voice appeared to whisper from the 
depths of her soul that he was deceiving her. 
The hovj or the wherefore did not strike her — 
nor did she pause to eonjucture ; for now that 
the train of her suspicions was once fired, it 
blazed up with astonishing speed. Back, back 
to her remembrance came vividly and forcibly 
a thousand little things which Mary Owen bad 
let drop relative to the Marquis of Leveson ; 
she bethought herself also of a certain peculiar 
expression which she had frequently noticed 
in the regards that he fixed upon her when 
they were in Paris or travelling together ; and 
to her memory returned the singular discourse 
in which Lady Ernestina Dysart had indulged 
just previously to her uncle’s entrance. 

« My lord,” she said, endeavouring to veil 


her fears and therefore her suspicions as well 
as she was able, “ I thank your lordship for all 
the kindnesses I have experienced ' at your 
hand: I thank her ladyship also for the 
generous sympathy I have received • from her 
during the few hours I have been beneath this 
roof. But you must not deem me ungrateful 
for so much hospitality, if I declare at once 
that I am determined to leave London without 
delay for Canterbury ” 

“ Louisa, my' dear girl 1” exclaimed the 
Marquis, evidently astounded and almost 
dismayed by this resolve so decisively ex- 
pressed,— and, at the same time, there was in 
his look something so sinister that, unsophis- 
ticated as Louisa was, she at once read therein 
the confirmation of her suspicions : “ ' you 
cannot think — you must not entertain — no— 
really, 1 stammered the nobleman, — “ I will 
not permit ” 

“ My lord, I am determined to hasten home 
without delay,” interrupted Louisa, . her 
courage rising in proportion as her position 
seemed to become more menacing and 
dangerous. “ It is not yet an hour past noon : 
perhaps your lordship will allow one of your 
domestics to order a post-chaise to be in 
immediate attendance for me ?” 

“ The haste — the precipitation, with which 
you are thus about to depart, my dear young 
friend, ” said Lady Ernestina Dysart-, rising 
from her seat and taking Louisa's hand, 
“ would almost amount to an impeachment 
upon our hospitality — or indeed a mistrust of 
our friendship towards you.” 

“ Pray do not deem me ungrateful, nor thus 
prejudge my motives, ” said Louisa, with a 
tell-tale blush upon her cheeks which showed 
that her thoughts were in reality precisely as 
Ernestina had interpreted them : “ Accept all 

my thanks— and if you would add to the 
obligations which you have imposed upon me, 
then suffer me to depart at once.” 

And having thus spoken, Louisa hastened 
to the bell-pull and rang it somewhat violently. 

At the same instant the Marquis and his 
niece exchanged rapid glances, expressive of 
the conviction that it was useless to try 
farther argument in persuation : and then the 
significant look which the nobleman assumed, 
made Ernestina aware that his lordship had 
determined upon strong and coercive measures. 

A footman promptly answered Louisa’s 
summons ; and m a tone of complete confidence, 
she said, “ Will you be so kind as to order a 
post-chaise to be immediately procured.” 

The domestic bowed a respectful assent : but 
as so raised his eyes again, at the moment of 
turning to quit the room, he saw Lord Leveson 
shake his head at him, unperceived however by 
Louisa, — and the footman accordingly under- 
stood that he was not to order the post-chaise. 

“ With your permission,” said Louisa to 
Lady Ernestina, the moment the servant had 
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retired, “ I will now ascend to my chamber and 
prepare for departure.” 

“ I will join you there in a few moments, 
Louisa, ” was the reply, “ to see whether I can 
be of service to- you, since you are determined 
to quit us.” 

Louisa Stanley then left the room ; and the 
mcSruent the door closed behind her, the 
Marquis addressed himself in hurried and 
excited terms to his niece. 

“ Ernestina,” he said, “ you explained to me 
this morning how, during ray absence in 
France, a ruffian introduced himself into this 
house — and how he concealed himself in my 
secret suite of apartments. You likewise 
confessed to me how you and the Prince pro- 
ceeded thither, and liow you found that burg- 
larious villain held captive is one of my mecha- 
nical chairs. You farther told me how this 
man turned out to be the public executioner — 
and how the Prince, with a heavy bribe, 
ensured his services to buoy up Dysart till the 
vory last moment with the hope of a reprieve. ” 

“ But wherefore, in the name of heaven ! 
recapitulate all these details ?” exclaimed 
Ernestina, surveying her uncle with astonish- 
ment. 

“ Because,” he responded, in a hoarse thick 
voice, as if the profound concentration of a 
burning passion was impelling him into 
extremes at which he trembled and was afraid, 
and forcing him to hold a language to his own 
niece at which he was both ashamed and 
shocked, — “ because, ” he said, “ since you have 
chosen to enter those rooms for your own 
pleasure, you may now revisit them for mine : 
and because, since you found seated iu one of 
those chairs a man who afterwards helped to 
rid you of a detested husband, you may now 
inveigle into that same chair this young girl on 
whom I set my heart.” 

“ But, good heavens I” cried Ernestina, “ she 
is too pure — too innocent ! — and this outrage 
cannot be perpetrated with impunity.” 

“ Do not reason with me,” cried her uncle' 
impetuously. “ You see that she is escaping 
from my toils — she is bent upon leaving us — 
she evidently suspects something — and it is 
only by clipping the angel- wings of her inno- 
cence that we can prevent this startled dove 
from flying away 1” 

“ Well, be it as you will, ” said Ernestina. 
“ You doubtless foresee all the consequences — 
and I will do as you command. But tell me — 
one word — what is all this mystery about her 
sister, these unknown Beckfords, and Stratton 
Street 

“ Oh 1 such a mystery indeed — such a secret 
as I have learnt this day 1” exclaimed the 
Marquis. “But I cannot explain myself. now : 
on another occasion I will tell you all — every- 
thing— and then you will , indeed be as much 
astonishment as I was. But now hasten ‘ and 
do as I have bid you. Here is the key of the 


door opening from the Crimson Drawing 
Boom. ’ . 

Ernestina darted a look of intelligence upon 
her uncle as she took the key, — a look which 
told him as plainly as possible that all which 
depended on herself should be done to facilitate 
his designs. Then, quitting the apartment 
where this colloquy had taken place, .she 
repaired first to tho Crimson Drawing Room to 
unlock the door leading into the secret 
chambers, and then hurried up-stairs to 
Louisa’s room. 


CHAPTER LXXVIL 

TIIE WOLVES TllKOWIXG OF T1IE1II DISGUISE. 

Ix the meantime Louisa had sought the 
chamber where she had passed the preceding 
night ; and she immediately began to pack up 
her trunk for departure. Not for an instant 
did she suspect that the Marquis of Leveson 
had dared negative her orders to fetch 
the post-chaise: but still she felt that she 
should breathe more freely (when beyond 
the threshold of this grand aristocratic 
mansion, the very atmosphere of which seemed 
heavy, oppressive, and ominous of the dead lull 
and stifling closeness which pervades the out- 
burst of the storm. 

Scarcely had she finished packing her trunk 
when Lady Ernestina Dysart entered the cham- 
ber. 

“ My dear Louisa, ” said the artful woman, 
assuming a look of such well-feigned sorrow 
that the maiden was completely thrown off her 
guard thereby, and began to fancy that she had 
wronged even the Marquis himself by her sus- 
picions,— “ my dear Louisa, ” repeated her lady- 
ship, in the most soothing, endearing, and sym- 
pathetic tone, “ I am truly vexed that you pur- 
pose to leave us thus suddenly : but my uncle 
desires me to say that he will watch for your, 
sister’s return home in company with her kind 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Beckford, and he will let 
3 ’ou know through me when you can come back 
to London with the certainty of meeting her.” 

“ I am truly grateful,” said our heroine, for 
this proof of kind consideration on the part of 
his lordship and yourself — but still Louisa 
spoke with a certain degree of restraint, for she 
could not give facile utterance to words that 
came not wholly from her heart. 

“ Oh 1 do not thank me for anything which I 
may do for you, ” exclaimed Ernestina: “it is 
a real pleasure to serve so sweet a girl as your- 
self. And now, my dear Louisa, as it will be a 
quarter of an hour at least before the post- 
chaise is ready, I have ordered refreshments to 
be served up in my own chamber : and thither 
must you accompany me, so that we may have 
a-few minutes’ tete-a-tete, before you leave.” 

This proposal was made with so much friend- 
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ly candour and winning affability, that Louisa • 
did not hesitate to accept it. Lady Ernestina 
accordingly let the way first into the Crimson 
Drawing Room, and thence into the adjoining 
apartment, the elegance of which naturally excit- 
ed Louisa’s admiration, notwithstanding the 
claims which other and far more serious matters 
had upon her thoughts. But her patrician guide 
did not allow her much leisure to contemplate 
this room, with its luxurious sofas ranged all 
round the walls, its splendid porcelain _ vases 
exhaling delicious perfumes, and its exquisitely 
chased silver lamp suspended to the ceiling. 
Opening the door at the farther extremity, Er- 
nestina conducted the maiden into the next 
room, where, as the reader will remember, the 
carpet was the thickest ever trodden upon and 
where the arm-chairs were the . most massive 
ever seen,— provided too with cushions of cor- 
responding proportions. 

“ This is the ante-room to ray own chamber, ” 
said the false-speaking and evil-intontioned Er- 
nestina; “ and I ordered the refreshments to 
be served up here. I suppose the footman must 
have misunderstood me,” she continued, assum- 
ing a tone of vexation. “ Sit down, my dear 
girl, ” she added, affably pointing to a chair: 
“ and I will ring the bell for luncheon. ” 

Louisa unhesitatingly proceeded to place her- 
self where the treacherous lady thus pointed : 
but scarcely had the young virgin’s form made 
its imprint upon the fioeculent cushion, when 
the sudden slick of the secret mechanism was 
heard, and she found herself strangely but 
alarmingly held captive by means of the 
springs that clasped her wrists and the 
steel bands that fastened their gripe upon her 
shoulders. 

The terror of consternation for a few moments 
sealed her lips : but as she beheld Lady Ernes- 
tina suddenly disappear through a door which 
opened in the wall exactly facing the treacher- 
ous chair, the unfortunate girl saw indeed 
too well that she was betrayed, and a pierc- 
ing scream burst from her lips. But almost 
immediately after Ernestina had ilitted away 
so abruptly, and while that rending scream was 
still vibrating through the suite of rooms, the 
Marquis of Levcson stood before his intended 
victim ! 

He had enter ed by that same door through 
which his niece had lied ; and closing it behind 
him, he at once said, in alow but earnest tone, 
“ Louisa, your cries are unavailing : no mortal 
ear do they reach beyond the four Avails of this 
room ; — and therefore I need scarcely observe 
that you are in my power 1” 

“ My lord, my lord,” faltered the maiden, in 
a dying tone, Avlrile her brain greAV dizzy and a 
film came over her eyes “ take pity upon the 
friendless orphan who never injured you !” 

“ 0 Lousia 1” exclaimed the Marquis, fixing 
upon her those satyr eyes that were burning, 
■with-. desire — “to ask mercy for yourself is to 
tell me to make an impossible sacrifice 1 Listen 


to me, dear girl— do not despair— do not give 
way to grief— do not look thus wildly, thus 
vaguely upon me ! You know that I bear one 
of the loftiest and proudest titles in England— 
that my riches are immense : you have seep 
enough of this mansion here to knew that it is 
spacious and magnificent ; — and I may add that 
in the loveliest spots of England there are coun- 
try-seats — perfect paradises in themselves — of 
which I am also the possessoi’. Of this lofty 
title, then will 1 make thee the sharer — of this 
wealth will I make thee the mistress : my do- 
mains, my rural A'illas — all shall be thine, 
Louisa, if thou wilt gi\'c me thy love 1” 

Our heroine heard the tones of the noble- 
man’s voice, but comprehended not Avlmt he 
said. There was a hurry in her brain that 
made her thoughts a Avhirl Aviud and threw her 
senses into confusion. A 11 she knew Avas that 
some tremendous danger menaced her, and 
that she was sinking beneath the weight of an 
ineffable consternation. 

The Marquis saw that she Avas thus over- 
whelmed — that her head AA*as drooping — 
and that her senses were sloAvly abandoning 
her ; and he thought within himself, “ I Avill 
not excite nor arouse her — I will let her sink 
into insensibility— and then ” 


The instant Lady Earnestina Dysart had per- 
formed her treacherous part toAvards poor 
Louisa Stanley, she disappeared from the pre- 
sence of the outraged ' maiden in the manner 
already described. The reader Avill have com- 
prehended that she touched the secret spring 
aud opened the invisible door communicating 
with her uncle’s room, where indeed his lord- 
ship had been awaiting the issue of the adven- 
ture. 

] Tastily telling him that the deed Avas done, 
Earnestina traversed the bed-chamber and 
hurried into the Crimson Drawing Room, 
Avhere she threw herself upon a sofa, palpitat- 
ing with excitement. Eor bad, depraved, and 
unprincipled though she Avas, she nevertheless 
felt shocked and frightened in the presence 
of this tremendous iniquity to Avhieh she had 
lent herself. 

Hot many moments, however, did she thus 
give way to her painful reflections, ere she was 
startled by the entrance of a footman, saying, 
“ Sir Douglas Huntingdon requests . an imme- 
diate interview Avith either my Lord Marquis 
or your ladyship.” . 

Ernestina was about to desire the domestic 
to say that neither she nor her uncle was at 
home, when the Baronet, who had followed 
close behind the footman, noAv Avalked uncere- 
moniously into the room. 

The lacquey accordingly retired : and this 
singular behaviour on the part of Huntingdon 
so increased, or, indeed so completely crowned 
Earnestina’s agitation that, all Avornan of the 
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world though, she 
confusion. - 

“ Pardon this intrusion, my lady,” pid.Hunt- 
; ingdon, who spoke in the tone and with the air 
; of a man bent upon the performance of some 
decisive part : “but I ■' must -see the Marquis 
i immediately.” i • •' 


faltered 

• •• juynincie • -.-n-o--' . , 

Lady ‘Ernestine, : a deep blush suffusing her 
cheeks and running up even unto her forehead, 
so*, that it was lost beneath the massne bands 

° f “ If I ran no t° see • the' Marquis, then,” 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon immediately, joui 
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ladyship will perhaps have the kindness to 
aflord me an interview with Miss Louisa Stan- 
ley,^ who is now staying at Leveson House. ' 

Ernestina gave a visible start as t,his demand 
smote her ears : and with the instinctive im- 
pulse of a guilty conscience, she cast her eyes 
rapidly towards the door communicating with 
the private suite of apartments. 

Sir Douglas, who was keenly alive to every 
look or gesture on the part of the lady, and 
who saw in her increasing confusion something 
calculated to excite the most alarming suspi- 
cions, failed not to observe that glance which 
she involuntarily flung towards the door. He 
was no stranger to the existence of that suite of 
apartments : as one of the most inLimatc friends 
of Lord Leveson, all the treacherous or licen- 
tious mysteries thereof w*cre' well-known to 
lnm ; — and it was therefore natural that he 
should now suddenly argue the very worst. 
Ho had been told that Leveson was particular- 
ly engaged — his visit had evidently overwhelm- 
ed Lady Earnestina with confusion and dismay 
—and that tell-tale look which she had flung at 
the door of ^ the private chambers, at once 
seemed to aflord a clue to all that was passing. 

“Aid I understand," exclaimed the Baronet: 

my friend the Marquis is in those rooms — and 
as I am no stranger to the mysteries of his 
mansion, I will, with your ladyship’s permis- 
sion, at once seek him there.” 

As he thus spoke, Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
hastened towards the door of the private apart- 
ments ! but Lady- Ernestina sprang after him 
apd caught him by the arm, exclaiming, “ No, 
sir y° u must not intrude upon my uncle’s 
privacy. !” 

“ I am well aware, as a matter of course,” 
said Huntingdon, “ that my behaviour may be 
somewhat extraordinary ; but it will be your 
ladyships fault if it now merge into downright 
rudeness.” 

“Budeness ! what do you mean, sir {” ejacu- 
lated Ernestina, a deeper crimson than before 
suffusing her face, and her eyes flashing angrily : 

you surely, as a gentleman, are incapable of 
rudeness towards me, a lady ?’’ 

“ .Then, as a lad}’', ” cried the Baronet, in a 
stern and even impei'ious tone such as perhaps 
he had never used in his life before,— “conduct 
yourself like a lady, and depend upon it I 
should never dream of treating you otherwise. " 

Again I demand of you, sir, what you mean 
by tins insulting observation ?” cried J£rnestina 3 
now labouring under a terrible excitement. 

. “ I . mean," responded the Baronet, with a 
significance of look and a determination of 
manner that made her quail and recoil in dis- 
may,—* I mean that if you prevent me from 
entering those rooms, I shall suspect that you 
are aquaintcd with all the mysteries which- 
they contain ; and this will not be highly credit- 
able' to you ! Moreover, if I discover that any : 
: thing outrageous or vile is now passing in those ; 


rooms, I shall be justified in setting you dow n 
as the accessory and the accomplice.” 

Ernestina fell crushed and annihilated upon 
a chair, burying her face in her hands : for it 
appeared to her as if her whole heart was sud- 
denly laid bare in its boundless depravity to the 
view of that man who addressed her in a tone 
of such liatfglitj- confidence, stern remonstrance, 
and terrible menace. 

The Baronet, having thus silenced and sub- 
dued that lady whose complicit}' in her uncle’s 
licentious proceedings was now too evident, 
lost no time in opening the door leading into 
the secret apartments, and which Ernestina had 
ere now left unlocked after conducting Louisa 
thither. 


Meantime the Marquis of Leveson, perceiv- 
ing that Louisa Stanle}’ was rapidly losing her 
consciousness, and that she was indeed fainting 
in that chair which so treacherously held- her 
captive, stood for a few moments gloating upon 
the charms of which he hoped so soon to become 
the master. Her head hung down upon her 
bosom, of which his lustful eyes caught a slight 
glimpse ; and the bands, clasping her shoulders, 
field her back in such a manner that though 
her charming head thus drooped like a flower 
on its tall slender stalk, yet her form was re- 
tained upright in the chair. Therefore his gaze 
could slowly winder over the graceful symme- 
try and virgin contours of that exquisite shape, 
— a shape that possessed all the light and airy 
elegance of the sylph, with just sufficient .ful- 
ness to denote that the last stage of girlhood 
was bursting into the luxuriant bloom and 
ripeness of womanhood. 

But just at the moment when the Marquis of 
Leveson fancied that our heroine was sinking 

into a profound insensibility, and while all his 

detestable passions were boiliDg up to a fren- 
zeid degree at what appeared to be the close 
consummation of his diabolical project, — just 
at the instant, in fact, that he believed himself 
to be touching on his crowning infamy, — Louisa 
appeared to be startled suddenly back to full 
consciousness. 

[Raising her head, she gazed for a moment — 
a single moment— wildly around her : then, all 
the tremendous truth flashing to her recollec- 
tion and all the incidents of her position recur- 
ring vividly to her comprehension, she gave 
vent to another loud, long, and piercing scream. 

“ Foolish girl ! I have told thee - that thy 
cries are vaiD, ” said the Marquis, going 
straight up to her and .looking her full in the 
face. “ Will you be mine, I say, voluntarily ? 
— will you yield of your own accord, and accept 
my band — my fortune — my title ” 

But scream upon scream thrilled from the 
maiden’s lips ; and the Marquis, stamping his 
foot with rage, was bursting ■ forth' - into violent 
threats — when suddenly the door between this 
and the first room of the suite was • thrown 
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violently open, and Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
sprang into the presence of the startled noble- 
man and his intended victim. 

■ “ Release this young lady immediately/' ex- 
claimed the Baronet, laying his hand upon the 
collar of the Marq uis. 

“ What ! i/on, Huntingdon, thus to interfere 
with the penults of an old friend ?’ faltered 
Leveson, not knowing what to think of the 
intrusion. 

“ Ij 2t ns not bandy words/' said the Baronet, 
sternly you see that I am resolute l Come 
— I understand not precisely the mechanism of 
this chair — but I command you to release Miss 
Louisa Stanley forthwith !'• 

The' nobleman saw that Huntingdon was not 
only in earnest, but also fully bent upon the 
deliverance of the maiden : and accordingly, 
i with a hand trembling as if suddenly palsied, 
the Marquis touched the spring which instant- 
aneously released our heroine from her 
captivity. 

■ Falling at tlic feet of Sir Douglas Hunting- 

don in the enthusiasm of her joy at this sudden 
and providental liberation, Louisa took liis 
hand and pressed it with all the fervour of her 
young heart’s gratitude. The Baronet hastened 
to raise her ; and Using his eyes upon the 
Marquis, who stood by pale and trembling 
with rage, lie slid, “ Nothing of all this shall be 
known if you permit Miss Louisa Stanley to 
depart from your bouse without any farther 
attempt at molestation. But if a linger be 
raised to impede her passage, 1 will adopt any 
measure — no matter how much calculated to 
expose yon ” 

“Retire then— go— depart,” faltered the 
Marquis, with a strong effort to subdue the 
violence of his passion : “ but I beseech — I 
implore Mias Louisa Stanley not to betray 
me— and above all things not to breathe a word 
to the ruin of m3* niece 1” 

Our heroine’s heart was too full of joy at her. 
hnppy deliverance to allow her tongue to utter 
a word : but Sir Douglas Huntingdon said 
cmpliaticallv*, “ I promise you, Leveson, on my 
honour as a gentleman, that nothing of nil this 
shall be revealed elsewhere.” 

Having tlius_ spoken, the Baronet hastily 
conducted Louisa Stanlcj* into the Crimson 
Drawing Boom, — closing behind them the doors 
‘through which they passed. Lady Erncstina 
was no longer there : she had retired in shame, 
terror, and grief, to her own apartment, 
leaving the perplexing and menacing adventure 
to take its own course. 

“ Miss Stanley,** the Baronet now said, the 
moment they were together in the Crimson 
Drawing Boom ; “ have the goodness to read 
this note." 

The damsel instantaneously took the billet 
which was presented to her ;and an ejaculation 
of joy fell from her lips as sho recognised her 
sister’s handwriting. Tearing open the note, 
she read the following words 


"13, Stratton* Street. 
“jVbr.lOfA, T81*l. 

“The bearer of this, my ever dear Louisa, is a' 
gentleman in whom you may confide. He will 1 
take you away from a place where you are sur 
rounded by manifold danger and will bring vdu 
at once to me. “ ' * 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

• “Cl.. VISA." 

Words fire incapable of describing the delight 
and happiness which now sprang up in Louisa’s 
bosom, oven to the absorption for tlic time be- 
ing of her grief on account of her lover’s pre 
sumed infidelity. 

“Then my sister— my beloved Bister— is: 
indeed in town," she exclaimed ; “and the Mar 
quis deceived me I’ 1 

“ No, Miss Stanley — he did not altogether de- 
ceive you," answered the Baronet : " for if he 
had not called in Stratton Street ere now, your 
sister could not of conrae have known that you 
were at Leveson House or even in London at all. 
But the truth is this— your sister was indeed 
absent from town with Mr. and Mrs! Beck- 
ford ; hut she came back suddenly and alone, 
in order to execute some little commission for 
Mrs. Beckford. She arrived in Stratton Street 
only n few minutes after the Marquis had left. 
Knowing his evil reputation, she was ' shocked 
and horrified at the idea of her sister being 
beneath his roof ; and as I happened to call at 
the moment, Bhe besought me to come with this 
note which you have just read. My carriage is 
at the door ; and bo soon as you are ready, 1 shall 
have much pleasure in escorting you to Stratton 
Street.” 

■Louisa hastened up-stairs for her boiinet and 
scarf, with which she Bpeedily returned to the 
Cnnison Drawing Room, well pleased afc encoun- 
tenng neither the Marquis nor Lady Ernestine 
upon the stairs. Having rung the bell, she 
ordered the footman who answered the sum- 
mons to have her trunk taken down to the 
Baronet’s carriage, which was waiting at the 
door : and when, in a few minutes, the domestic 
announced that her commands had been exe- 
cuted, slie accompanied Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don from iioveson House. 

And now who can describe the feelings of 
this young, beautiful, and artless girl as she 
took her seat m the vehicle which was to convey 
her to that sister from whom she had been 
separated for five long months 1 Yet while rol- 
ling along in the handsome equipage, she did 
not forget to renew her thanks to Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon for the immense service which be 
lmd rendered her: hut he assured the charming 
girl that he was only too happy faESS 
arrived at Leveson House so seasonably as to 
rescue her from the peril in which the darkest 
and deepest treachery had placed her Tnrfnn^ 
to tell the truth, as Sir I&S KurMon 
contemplated with respectfur admiration the 

luss, “®> *»e could not help 
thinking that there was oven in tlie' world n 



pleasure more genuine and more sweet than to 
triumph over innocence, — namely, to rescue it 
from impending ruin I 

But neither the Baronet nor Louisa had many 
minutes for reflection* or conversation, inasmuch 
as the carriage soon dashed up to the door of a 
handsome house in Stratton Street ; and look- 
ing forth from tiie window of the vehicle, our 
heroine beheld the countenance of her sister at 
one of the casements of the drawing-room. 

In another minute Louisa was clasped — firm- 
ly, fondly clasped — in the embrace of that affec- 
tionate sister : and not only their kisses,, but 
also their tears were mingled ! 


. CHAPTER LXXVJTI. 

•inr. sistki:'-. 

Tim drawing-room' where the sisters thus met, 
was very handsomely furnished, and bore all 
the evidences of a refined female taste. It was 
the same room where .Jocelyn Loftus had seen 
Clara Stanley on the occasion of his visit to 
London, and where she had given her approval 
of his suit in respect to Louisa. 

The sisters were now alone together : — for 
Sir Dougals Huntingdon had not followed our 
heroine up into that room, but remained in an 
apaitment below. When the first elfusion of 
joy was over, and the first transports of de- 
light at this meeting were somewhat subsided, 
Clara and Lousia sate down side by side upon 
the sofa, and began to contemplate each other 
with the deepest, tendorest interest. 

Oh the one hand, Clara beheld her younger 
sister beautiful as ever, and with all that in- 
effable sweetness of look and innocence of mein 
which indicated the stainless purity of her soul : 
she -saw her, too, at great advantage ■ for the 
pallor and the pensiveness previously occasion- 
ed by Jocelyn’s supposed perfidy, had now 
yielded to the roseate tinge of joy and the 
brightness of look which reflected the heart’s 
holiest satisfaction. Clara therefore beheld her 
sister lovely and loveable as she was when they 
parted, — one of the chastest and most charming 
ornaments which the sex ever bestowed upon 
this world— an incarnation of all the sweetest, 
truest, and most ethereal attributes which 
piety or poesy ascribes unto angels 1 

On the other hand, Louisa beheld her sister 
more grandly beautiful, more superbly hand- 
some than when they parted under the rose- 
covered portico of their Kentish cottage. She 
saw in Clara a magnificent woman the glory of 
whose charms- seemed to have expanded into 
a finer and more dazzling bloom in the hot- 
house of London fashion. Nor less did it strike 
Louisa that everything at all girlish which 
might have lingered in the manners or looks of 
Clara some months back, had now totally de- 
parted. The finest gloss of courtly elegance 


seemed to rest upon her like a charm and hang 
about her like a spell : there was a grandeur 
in every movement— a brilliancy in every ges- 
ture, softened and subdued only by the polish 
of an exquisite refinement, and more so by the 
tenderness of feeling which she now experi- 
enced at this meeting with her sister. In a 
word, our fair young heroine, although she had 
ever been accustomed to look up to Clara as an 
elder sister, now regarded her with the defer- 
ence that mingles in the affection which a 
daughter experiences for a mother. For Louisa 
still felt herself a mere ■ girl ; whereas Clara 
looked in every respect, not only the brilliant 
woman, but also the great lady. .Thus Louisa, 
with her nineteen years and a half, felt as if 
she were a miss of fifteen or sixteen in the 
presence of this elder sister, — who, though 
only twenty-one and a half, possessed all 
the worldly demeanour as well as the 
luxuriance of charms which charactorics the 
superb matron of at least five ' or six years 
older. 

Such were the impressions respectively made 
by this meeting of the sisters ; and when they 
had gazed long and with earnest fondness upon 
each other, Louisa suddenly exclaimed, “ 0 
Clara ! aro you angry with me for having 
abandoned my home — for having gone to Paris 
— and now for having come up to London ?" 

“ Do not talk cf anger, dearest girl,” said 
Clara, “ while our hearts are yet throbbing 
witii all the first transports of joy at this meet 
ing. Angry with you, dearest Louisa ! No, no 
— it were impossible 1 Not for worlds would I 
bring a tear into your eyes or change into 
gloom those smiles which now gleam so sweetly 
upon your lips 1 Ah ! dearest Louisa, it is as if 
I were thy mother instead of thy sister that I 
am now talking to thee : and it is with such 
a feeling that I rejoice — Oh 1 . I rejoice un- 
feignedly, to be enabled to pour balm into thy 
wounded heart !’’ 

“ Oh ! dearest Clara,” interrupted Louisa, 
surveying her sister with mingled amazement 
and suspense, — “to what do you allude ? Alas ! 
you cannot as yet know my sorrows ; because, 
when I sate down in Paris to commit them to 
paper and send you an account of all tliat had 
occurred, tlie pen dropped from my hands 1 
Yes — vainly did I commence letter after letter: 
each fresh attempt only rendered my heart’s- 
wounds more painful — it was like pouring 
molten lead upon the seared and lacerated flesh ! 
Pardon me, therefore, dear sister, for having 
tlius preserved a silence which ma} r seem un- 
kind — nay, even improper ” 

“ Enough— enough ! dearest Louisa, ’’ ex- 
claimed Clara, throwing her arms round her 
young sister’s neck and drawing down tliat 
innocent head until it reposed upon her bosom : 
“ frorii your lips I need- no apology — no excuse, 
— especially as I am well acquainted with much 
that has occurred. And to keep you no longer 
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aware, from the letters which I have so con- 
stantly written to you, that in the month of 
September, Jocelyn brought .Miss Mary Owen 
with him from London and desired that .she 
might find a home at the„cottage 

“ Yes while he proceeded to the Continent ? 

said Clara, taking up the thread of her sister’s 
discourse, “ in order to defeat certain machina- 
tions which had been devised against the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and in which the Owen family 
was concerned. On all these points your letters 
were explicit euough.” 

“ And I also told you,’' continued Louisa, 

“ that Jocelyn wrote to me a letter full of love 
and tenderness from the French capital, stat- 
ing how he had arrived there in due course and 
how he had fallen in with Mary’s three sisters, 
at Calais whom he had escorted to Paris. I 
answered his welcome epistle : and he wrote to 
me another as affectionate as the first. But that 
was the last letter which I received from him: 
and then his correspondence suddenly ceased. 
This was at the end of September.” 

“ And throughout the month of October,” ob- 
served Clara, “ your letters to me were mourn- 
ful indeed. You seemed to fancy that your 
lover had altogether abandoned you — ” 

“ No, no— dearest Clara,” exclaimed Louisa, 
blushing. “ I did not then suspect his fidelity : 
but I was afraid— indeed, I was hunted with 
the idea, that some terrible calamity had over- 
taken him—. — ” 

“ Well, and did I not send you all the consola- 
tion in my power?” asked Clara : “did I not 
conjure you to cherish hope and avoid despair? 
—although at the time heaven knows that I 
was utterly ignorant of what had really become 
of your lover !” 

“ Had it not been for your soothing and 
consolatory letters,” said Louisa, “I should 
have become delirious with anguish, or else 
have been plunged into a blank despair. Well, 
in this manner did the month of October pass 
mournfully on : and just as it was drawing to a 
close, I received a letter, dated from Paris, and 
stating that it was of the highest consequence 
to me to repair thither without delay iu _ order 
to learn certain calamitous truths relative to 
Jocelyn Loftus. That letter, which bore the 
signature of ‘.t?i Unknown Friend,' desired me 
to proceed at once to the British Consul on 
my arrival in Paris, and he would give me 
farther information. ( ’onceive, my dear Clara, 
the state of mind into which this letter threw 
me ; and, Oh ! you were not nigh to counsel me ! 
I felt that it was wrong to leave our poor aunt 
to the car6 of a comparative stranger : but on 
the other hand it would have been madness or 
perhaps death for me to have remained at 
home, a prey to the. most excruciating sus- 
pense !” 

“ Poor girl !’’ said the elder sister, hastily 
wiping her eyes. “No— I was not there to 
succour you with my advice, although I ought 


to have been ! But go on, Louisa— go on,” she 
repeated, with a sort of nervous impatience. 

“ I can understand full well how it was that 
, you yielded 'to the impulse of your feelings 
and resolved upon repairing to Paris. Under 
the circumstances I should have done the same : 
and therefore I do nob blame 3 r ou.” 

« Thank you, dear sister— thank you for that 
assurance !” exclaimed Louisa, smiling through 
the tears which had started forth upon her 
lashes as she spoke of her aunt., “ \ es — it is as 
you have said ! Driven wild with fearful mis- 
givings— half frenzied and delirious— hurried 
along as it were by an overwhelming torrent of: 
feeling, I became powerless for anything like 
calm deliberation. Mary Owen promised to 
bestow the most unwearied attention upon 'my 
aunt, and to take my place in all tender minis- 
trations towards her. I knew that my young 
friend was -kind-hearted, affectionate, and 
sincere ; and I entertained not the slightest ap- 
prehension that our alllicted relation would ex- 
perience neglect at her hands. Thus, after a. 
few very brief preparations, my departure wa3 
taken hurriedly : and without any adventure 
worth relating, I arrived safely in Paris. Im- 
mediately on reaching the French capital, I re- 
paired to the British Consul : and when I men- 
tioned my name, he treated me with a kindness 
of manner so fully reassuring and even paternal 
that I was sturck with the idea that he himself 
must be the author of the letter which was signed 
by (w unknown friend. But in this respect I was 
speedily undeceived ; for, after a few observat- 
ions to the purport that an excellent and kind 
hearted English nobleman was really the author 
of that letter, and was interesting himself in 
my behalf, the consul directed me to an hotel 
close at hand, where I was to inquire for the 
Marquis of Lercson. You may well understand, 
my dear Clara, that the moment this name 
struck upon my eai’a, it carried a vague and un- 
known terrorinto the depths of my soul : for 
although I had heard but little of this noble- 
man from the lips of Mary Owen, yet this little 
was not in his favour.” 

Here we must pause for a moment to remind 
our reader that when Jocelyn had introduced 
Mary Owen to the cottage at Canterbury, he 
had carefully forborne from mentioning to 
Louisa anything beyond the mere outline of the 
atrocious conspiracy that was a-foot against the 
Princess of Wales. Especially did he avoid 
alluding to the infamous means which had been 
adopted to demoralize the minds of the fair 
daughters of Mrs. ' Owen : and Mary herself, 
with a proper feeling of delicacy, never subse- 
quently enlightened Louisa in that respect. 
Thus the reader will understand that when 
Louisa heard the name of the Marquis of Leve- 
sou mentioned by the British Consul, she knew 
nothing of the worst phases of his character, but 
only that he was one of the Prince Regent s 
i confederates in respect to the conspiracy 
, against the Princess of Wales. These circum- 
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stances beingduly borne in mind, it will be 
the more easy to comprehend the ensuing de- 
tails of Louisa Stanley’s narrative. 

“ Yes — on hearing that ■ name of Leveson? 
she continued, after a brief pause, “ I felt 
that it was indeed • probable he might know 
something of Jocelyn and - of Jocelyn’s pro- 
ceeding, .since his lordship was so intimately 
connected with the machinations and designs 
of the Prince and so well acquainted with the 
Misses Owen. Therefore, after thanking the 
British Consul for his kindness, I at once 
repaired to the hotel which he had named : 
and on inquiring for the Marquis of Leveson, 
I was- introduced- to his presence. If you 
have ever seen- him; Clara ” 

“ Ves — I — I think I must have seen him,” 
observed tire elder sister, with a slight ap- 
pearance of confusion.- “But go on. TVbat 
were yon about to say ?” 

“ I was on the point of observing that his 
lordship is an elderly, if not an old man,” 
continued Louisa ; “and his age, added to 
the paternal kindness with which he received 
me, naturally inspired me with confidence. 
Besides, I was too anxious to be relieved of 
my dreadful suspense relative to Jocelyn,' to 
give way to much misgiving on my own 
account ; and as he doubtless saw by my looks 
how torturing that suspense was, he at once 
entered on the painful topic alluded to in his 
pseudonymous letter. After a suitable pre- 
face, he proceeded with every appearance of 
gentleness and considerate caution to unfold 
a loug talc of charges and accusations against 
poor Jocelyn. Thus at his very first words I 
was so far relieved as to learn ’ that the object 
of my affections bad neither sustained personal 
injury nor was dead; — between which calami- 
ties my frenzied fancy had been cruelly al- 
ternating. But, Oh ! if I were indeed re- 
lieved from that poignant suspense and ex- 
cruciating alarm, it was only' to hear sufficient 
to prove, as I then thought, that henceforth 
Jocelyn was unworthy of tiie love which I 
had .bestowed upon him ! - Neverthless, I 
could not — I would not— I - dared not — put 
implicit faith-in the bare word of the Mar- 
quis of Leveson, without corroboration and 
without proof. Nor did he for a- moment 
appear to believe that! - should 1 rest satisfied 
with mere statements unsupported by evi- 
dence.- lie assured., me that his- only aim was 
to save- me from becoming the victim of an 
adventurer,- and that his conduct towards me 
was inspired -by the feelings which a .father 
might cherish” towards ■ a daughter. '-In a 
word, -my dear Clara, ■ he spoke' so • kindly, so 
reasonably, and so conscientiously to all 
appearance — and then, too, I was ■ so very, 
very unhappy, so lonely, -and so much in want 
of a 'freiPd and - adviser— that 1 I x-eadily pro- 
mised to.be guided by Vliis -counsel. ' He- bade 
me remain at the hotel; assigning- mo to . the 
care of the landlady- ‘and • her.- daughters, who 


were worthy people, and seeing that I was 
unhapp3’, did their best to console me in my 
aflliction. To be brief, the Marquis took me 
late that, same night in his carriage to the j 
Prefecture of Police ; and there, as it appear- ! 
ed to me, I received the fullest, the cruellest, 
and; Oh ! the most fatal confirmation of all 
that his lordship had previously told me I” 

Louisa Stanley now related to her sister the 
details of all that she had heard or seen at the 
Prefecture of Police, and which are already well 
known to the reader. 

■ “ My dearest girl,” said Clara, “ I have al- 
readj- told you that your intended husband does 
really bear a false name, but that lie has as- 
sumed it through no dishonourable motives. 
Therefore, the entry in the Prefect's Black 
Book is virtually nothing more nor less than a 
record of a base pretext for a most arbitrary 
arrest. That the Prefect should have repeated 
to you the calumnies previously levelled against 
Jocelyn by the Marquis of Leveson, can be ex- 
plained either by supposing the French' func- 
tionary to be as vile as the English nobleman 
himself or else to have been easily misled and' 
deceived' by that nobleman. Then, with 
regard to the third incident which appeared to 
you a corrpborative proof of Jocelyn’s perfidy — 
namely, the occurrences of the prison-chambers, 
— all this doubtless arose from circumstances 
purposely arranged and cunningly combined'at 
a special moment to produce particular effects. 
•There was an aperture, you say, in the wall 
between two chambers, and you were led to 
believe that this aperture had been formed. as 
a means of communication and intercourse* 
between Jocelyn and the female captive who 
was his neighbour. But, Ah ! Louisa, did 
you pause to ascertain that Jocelyn was a 
guilty wretch instead of a victim — the creator 
of the ■ circumstances in which you found him 
placed, or the victim of them ? In fine, had he 
invited that female to his chamber ? — or had 
she forced' herself upon him ? You tell me 
that when you heard him speak within that 
second chamber whence the light streamed 
through the aperture, his words were an ejacu- 
lation to the effect that he fit avid he driven mad. 
But was that the cry of love or of despair ? — 
was that the language of a passion traitorous 
to ■ijau, or of a bitter ^persecution endured by 
himself? And then, that response from the 
female to the efiect that she loved him and that 
he knee:- she thus loved him , — might it not have 
been addressed to him as a reproach and a re- 
monstrance for coldness, aversion, or inaccessi- 
bility on his part ? Depend, upon- it, Louisa, 
as I ere now said, Joc.elyn will give, when you 
meet again, • the fullest and most satisfactory 
explanations upon all these points.” 

“ dearest Clara,” answered Louisa, in 
a , voice' tremulous, with emotion. “I indeed 
sec all-. those incidents- in a new light.- But 
•what could I think of them at the time ? Oh 1 
I was 7 stricken down' as if the hand of death 
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bad suddenly been laid upon me : I was borne nterfcre with the poor girl, it will he needless for 
away from, tbe spot - and for several days I you to create any alarm in Iter mind. Would it 
remained in a state of delirium at the hotel, not then he prudent to forbear from mentioning 
But the kindest attentions, were shown me by my name to her at all?’— I.yeilded to these re- 
the landlady, her daughters, and the medical presentations, which appeared to me so natural 
attendant: and thus, when my mind began to at the moment; — and besides, my- mind was so 
emerge from the wild confusion of its ideas, I attenuated that I really had neither the courage 
found myself the object of the tenderest solace nor the power to think for myself, , and .was 
and sympathy. I wished to, hasten back to therefore easily led to follow any advice that 
England — to return home : but the Marquis was given to me at the moment by one whom 
represented to me the impossibility of my I .deemed a.friend. I went tb, the cottage : , I 
travelling in the nervous and excited condition learnt privately from the faithful . servant-girl 
that I then was ; and this representation was that Mary Owen had filled my place with the 
warmly seconded by the worthy females to utmost tenderness towards my afflicted aunt .■ 
whose care I was assigned. Weak as I was in and Mary Owen herself gave me the assurance 
body and attenuated as I felt in mind, I was that she had neglected nothing,; in the. fulfil- 
over-persuaded without much difficulty. And ment. of duty entrusted to her. - Few and rapid 
I have already told you, Clara, how vain were were the words that passed between us. I told 
tlie attempts. I made to commit my woes to her that Jocelyn was • faithless ,to me, and a 
paper and correspond with you 1 Thus did mere adventurer in society. I told her also 
day after day pass ': and all this while the .that her sisters had proceeded to join the Prm- 
conduct of the Marquis was so kind, so respect-, cess of; Wales in Italy : and I assured her that, 
ful, and at the same time so fatherly, that,. I I had; the’ best possible means for .believing that 
felt assured 'his character must either have the conspiracy against that august lady .had in 
been mistaken or unjustly treated by Mary reality no’ actuaL existence. Mary Owen, was 
Owen. To be brief, I .experienced the deepest astonished at this declaration on my part : she 
gratitude towards his, loraship :. ,1 felt that I shook, her head, gloomily — but evidently .was , at 
was indebted to him for being rescued from a lossSvhat to think. :..I;told. her, to suspend all. 
the snares , and influences of aii adventurer, opinion until my return from . Loudon, . when I 
But, Oh 1 while thus I thought in a strain so .would enter .into the fullest and minutest details.^ 
depreciatory of- poor Jocelyn, the scalding Then, after this flying visit to the ..-cottage— a 
tears flowed down my cheeks and I felt as if .visit .which lasted- for a brief hulf-hour-r-I re- 
my heart would burst 1 It was a relief for. me turned to the Fountain. -Hotel where the Mar- 
to quit Paris '-that place which appeared to quis of Leveson’s ■ carriage had stopped. , Our 
be the scene of the fatal ' roclc on which- all my journey was Then pursued, towards London, 
fondest hopes were . shipwrecked 1, The Mar-- .where we arrived last evening.” 
quis, with a delicacy which: entirely confirmed Louisa Stanley now proceeded to relate the 
the good opinion, I had recently .been forming, treatment, she had experienced at Leveson 
of him, arranged that the landlady’s eldest House— how the Marquis and Lrnestina had 
daughter should accompany us -as far as Dover, suddenly thrown off : the mask, - and how the 
so that ! might not. be. left without female seasonable and sudden arrival of Sir Douglas 
society during, the journey. :Qn - arriving at Huntingdon had sayed -her from the treacheiv 
Dover, this young. Frenchwoman left, us to and outrage which the profligate.nobleman had 
return : to Paris, liberally ,t rewarded.- by tbe dared to. contemplate. The eldei sistei 
Marquis; -Up to this i moment, Clara, the -idea was more than, indignant— she was positive- 1 
of proceeding to' London had -never 'entered my ly : enraged at -, hearing this- lecital , oi ; the 
mind. But as I was journeying with, -the crowning dangers through which Louisa had 
Marquis from • Dover to Canterbury, , he -re- that morning passed ; and she murmured to 
presented to me • the . propriety and even the herself .“ Lord ^-Leveson shall repent of this 
necessity - of. consulting my -sister— yourself,- black atrocity 1 ' ■ • 

beloved Clara— and pouring my ; sorrows into “ And now, dearest Clara, ._ said . -Louisa, 
her bosom after all that bad occurred. Ah! throwing her arms around her. sister’s neck, and 
need I tell, you — need I assure you that: it gazing upon her with all her young hearts in- 
required but little argument to persuade me nocent and enthusiastic devotion, tell me, 
in the adoption of this course ? I' nevertheless dearest Clara, are you yourself happy.- do- you 
insisted upon halting at , Canterbury to assure like the gaiety, and bustle of the metropolis i— 
myself that ' our afflicted aunt was properly or do you long to return to the peaceful,; retreat 
cared for.; - ‘ Ma'ry Owen , 1 then said the Mar- at Canterbury? Tell me, m fine, . all every thing 
quis, is deeply prejudiced , against niCj and that regards you.” - " 

fancies that 1 am engaged in- a conspiracy which • “Yes, dearest Louisa, answered - Clara, eni- 
has no other existence, than in her: oimiwiagind- bracing her fondly : -“.I. will. tell you every- 

tion. -She will therefore believe, if ..you -.tell her thing— and' you will perceive That I have, all 
you are travelling with me, ‘ that I shall snatch possible reason -to be happy. In fact, -dearest 
her .away from her present . retreat 'and hear. -Louisa, -if I have; kept until some such occasion 
■her. hack -to -her Another. '. But :as I do not wish to as. this — I mean until we should; thus ilieet and 
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I could speak to you concerning maiiy, inaiiy. me, displacing the murky mist in winch 1 
things which I could not so well have commit- have been living, breathing, moving, and 
ted to paper— if I- have kept all this. till now, I also losing myself as it were, for the last 

8a «’ V/1 ■ ie a ?8 r y " fortnight. Tell me, then, that you are happy, 

■ ! m ? dearest sister, you have made me so dearest Clara: and that assurance, coming from 

happy, cried Louisa, “ by your assurances your lips, will enhance— Oh ! unspeakably en- 
relative to Jocelyn, that I am in a humour hance — the joy which I myself now feel. Yes 
to behold every thing in this world in —and I shall 'be the more happy, too, if it be 
the brightest and gayest colours. Yes — a possible, because such assurance will convince 
roseate atmosphere now appears to surround me that you, my dearest sister, have not ex- 
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perienced the blighting, withering influence of 
that atmosphere of fashion in which you have 
been moving.” 

“ What mean you, Louisa?” ashed Clara, gaz- 
ing upon her sister with so singular an expres- 
sion that had the young maiden been more ex- 
perienced in the world’s ways, and more deeply 
read in the science of the human heart, she 
would immediately have felt uneasy — perhaps 
dismayed — by that look which Clara fixed upon 
her. 

“ I mean,” responded the artless, innocent, 
unsuspecting girl, “ that Lady Ernestina Dy- 
sart drew ere now such a shocking picture of 
fashionable life, that she made me shudder.” . 

“Ah ! what did she tell j’ou ?” inquired Clara. 

Oh! it was indeed very shocking,” answered 
Louisa, “and filled me with a sudden aversion 
for what is called the fashionable world. Lady 
Ernestina spoke to me of a certain celebrated 
beauty — I forget her name at this moment ” 

“Try and remember," said Clara, throwing 
her arm in such a way round Louisa’s neck 
that she drew the young virgin's beauteous 
head down upon her own fine bust. 

“ Oh I I recollect now," cried Louisa : “ it 
was Venetia Trelawney.” 

“Ah 1" said Clara. “And what did Lady 
Ernestina tell you about her ?” 

“That she was as depraved as she was 

beautiful, ’ replied Louisa, whose cheek still 
remained pillowed against Clara’s bosom. 

“But doubtless you are acquainted with 
everything regarding this Venetia, since her 
story appears to be the topic of the fashion- 
able world. Only conceive such dreadful 

depravity as to marry a young, handsome, 
and clever man, and immediately after the 
honeymoon lend a willing ear to the 

improper overtures of that wicked, the 
Prince Regent ! O Clara, if you -ever meet 
this Venetia — or Lady Sackville, as I believe 
she is now called — I do not sincerely hope 
you will never speak to her. It positively 
makes my cheeks glow with indignation and 
also with shame, when I think that the entire 
sex to some extent shares in the infamy of 
such creatures. Ah 1 and your cheeks glow 
also, my beloved Clara,” exclaimed the beau- 
teous girl, suddenly raising her head and 
observing the deep carnation which over- 
spread her sister’s countenance. “Oh! I 
was well aware that your noble heart would 
feel as indignant and also as humiliated as 
I, to. think that the name of Woman should 
be disgraced by such a shameless profligate 
as that Venetia.” 

“ Let us talk no more of this,” said Clara, 
the deep carnation lmc suddenly sweeping 
away from her cheeks and leaving them very 
pale; “ Yen — yes — the atmosphere of London 
is indeed unfitted for a ilower of innocence 
and purity such as thou— and therefore must 
we.parb soon, dear sister, and yon must lose 
no time in returning, to' Canterbury. Sir 


Douglas Huntingdon’s carriage will take you 
to Blackheath or Hartford, where yon can 
obtain a post-chaise : and as it is now but two 
o’clock, you will reach Canterbury to-night ere 
it be vei’y late.” 

“ You seem, dear Clara, as if you wished to 
hurry me suddenly away ?*’ said Louisa, tlie 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Ho— do not think me unkind, my sweet 
sister,” returned Clara : “ but T feel that 
London is not fitted for you — Oh I no, it is not 
fitted for you — and Cod in his mercy forbid 
that it ever should be,” added Clara, with a 
strong emphasis. 

“ Well, dear sister,” observed the younger 
girl, as she wiped away her tears, “ I will do 
as you desire. But recollect that you have not 
as yet told me one word relative to yourself : 
and. you ere now led me to believe that you 
bad many things to tell me — yes, even secrets, 
which you had not chosen to commit to paper, 
but for which you awaited the opportunity of 
our meeting.” 

“Oh! I have, nothing to tell you of such 
great importance as you seem to imagine,” said 
Clara, with a smile, which did nob however 
appear to take- its inspiration from the full 
glow of a heart’s unalloyed happiness. “ You 
know that fond, loving, and affectionate sisters 
such ns we are, always have a hundred little 
trifles and sweet nothings to tell each other, 
and which they treasure up for the day of 
meeting ” 

“ Then you have really nothing of impor- 
tance to tell me ?” said Louisa, with a tone and 
look of disappointment. “I thought you were 
perhaps going to reveal; to mo some matters 
indicative of your own. complete and consum- 
mate happiness.” 

“ Ho — that is to say — I mean yes,” ejaculat- 
ed Clara, somewhat falteiingly : then in a 
hurried tone, she added, “But 1 have already 
told you, by the bye, in my letters, that my 
dear kind friends, the Beekfords, have adopted 
me as their daughter, and intend to leave me 
all their fortune.” 

“Yes — you have already told me this,” said 
Louisa : “ and 1 have congratulated you in 
return : for of .course you are well aware, Clara, 
that your happiness is as dear to me as my 
own — or even dearer : for 1 would endure any- 
thing sooner than he compelled to hear tliat 
you were unhappy.” 

“Dear Louisa— dear, dear girl,” .cried. Clara, 
embracing her fervidly and. fondly.: “and be 
assured— Oh.! be assured; that I' entertain 
precisely the same feeling for . you ! But we 
must now part,. Louisa — we must indeed : for 
it is time that you should return homeward ; 
and I .am also compelled to leave town again 
immediately to join Mr. and Mrs. Beck ford- 
otherwise I would accompany you part of the 
distance. • But I repeat, Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don will escort you in his carriage as far as 
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Bhckheath— or perhaps Hartford — where he 
will see you safe in a post-chaise.” 

The sisters now separated with many reite- 
rated embraces, and also with many, many 
tears : and once more was Louisa consigned to 
the care of Sir Douglas Huntingdon. We need 
only add that the Baronet fulfilled his mission 
with delicacy and fidelity’. He escorted her to 
Durtford, where he procured a post-chaise for 
her accommodation : and on parting from the 
lovely girl he experienced a sensation of ineli- 
abte joy to think that he had never once regard- 
ed her otherwise than with the utmost 
respect. Tis said that the lion crouches at the/ 
feet of a spotless maiden : and assuredly the gayj 
libertine — the lion of human society — acknow-l 
ledged the power of virtue and the empire of 
innocence on the present occasion ! 

Louisa reached home between ten and eleven 
o clock at night, without experiencing any 
further adventure worthy recording : but it 
was far otherwise with Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, as will appear in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER LXX1X. 


SHOOTER S HIM,. 

Havixh acquitted himself thus honourably of 
the duty confided to him, the Baronet remained 
to dine at the principal hotel at Hartford ; and 
as his horses had done good service during the 
day, they required ample leisure for bait and 
rest. He did not therefore hurry himself as to 
the hour of departure ; and moreover, he fell 
in with agreeable compiny in the coffee-room 
of the tavern. Por there had been a steeple- 
chase in the neighbourhood in the morning ; 
and several sporting characters who had taken 
part in the barbarian “ amusement," were now 
winding up the day’s diversions with a good 
dinner and a jovial glass at the hotel. The 
Baronet, who liked such company and loved 
his bottle also, was therefore induced to remain 
with the convivialists until a somewhat late 
hour: indeed, it was considerably past ten 
o clock when he ordered his carriage to be got 
ready— -and another half-hour elapsed ere he 
had finished his wdne, paid his bill, and set out 
on the journey homeward. 

Toe footman who was in attendance on the 
vehicle sate next the coachman on the box ; 
and as the night was very dark, the carriage- 
lamps had been lighted. But a dense mist, 
arising from the Thames, was borne by a slug- 
gish northerly breeze over the southern bank 
of the river, enveloping the main road which 
the equipage was pursuing. The lamps accord- 
ingly shone as dimly as if through the dullest 
ground-glass ; and the feeble glimmering thus 
thrown forth, was barely sufficient to enable 
the coachman to avoid the hedges, banks, 


ditches, or fences, which by turns skirted the 
road. 

The carriage accordingly proceeded at a lei- 
surely pace ; and Sir Douglas sank into a sound 
sleep under the influence of the liquor he had 
imbibed at Dartford. It was close upon hiid- 
night when the equipage began the long, 
tedious, and gloomy ascent of Shooter’s Hill- — 
that spot which, until a very recent period, 
wms so memorable for the exploits of highway- 
men. Still the baronet dozed on upon the 
comfortable cushions of the carriage : but all 
in a moment he was startled from his sleep bv 
the abrupt stoppage of the vehicle, followed 
by the instantaneous plunging of the horses, 
together with several rough voices speaking 
menacingly. 

Letting down the window, the Baronet be- 
came aware that his carriage was attacked by 
robbers : and having no weapons of any kind 
with him, he was unable to offer the slightest 
resistance. Besides, which the night was of 
such impenetrable gloom that be could lite- 
rally see nothing of what was going on : but 
the voices which he heard enabled him to : 
comprehend in a moment that his servants' 
were overpowered, and that the ruffians 
were menacing them with death if they dared 
make any farther noise. 

Thus far all that had happened since the 
Baronet was startled from his nap, was the 
work of a few seconds : and putting forth liis 
hand, lie was about to open the door when a 
couple of fellows came np to the window. 
One of them immediately seized the carriage- 
lamp on that side, and thrust it into the 
vehicle, turning it in such a way that its light 
fell full upon the Bironet’s countenance. 

“ He's a good-natured looking feller,’* said 
one in a gruff voice ; “and so I suppose he’ll 
stand sum milt handsome.” 

“To be sure he will, Bob,” answered the 
other rufliin. “Xow, sir,’’ he continued, 
addressing himself to Sir Douglas, “yoUr 
watch, your rings, your diamond breast-pin,- 
and as a matter of course, your purse! If 
not by fair means, we will have them by 
foul — and he placed a double barrelled 
pistol so close to the Baronet’s forehead as to 
cause him to tremble in spite of himself. 

“Xow, then, be quick, you sir,” said the 
other rufliin, who had been addressed as Bob. 
“Don’t frighten the gentleman out of his 
senses, Buttoner,” 

“Well, I don’t want to, if so be he’ll only 
make haste,” observed the individual thus 
addressed, as lie withdrew the pistol from 
the close vicinage of the Baronet's countenance. 

Sir Douglas, perceiving that resistance was 
vain, neverthless hoped that if he could only 
keep the villains in parley, succour might 
arrive. 

“ Xow, my good fellows,” he accordingly 
said, surveying their countenaces by the dim 
light of the carriage-lamp, aiid obssrving that 
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, one was a villanous looking man with a black 
patch over the eye,and that the other, who 
was called the Buttoner, was a jovial, well- 
favoured person,—" now, my good fellows, 
I am quite ready to surrender up everything 
I have about me, if you like : but as I value 
my watch and my rings, I will pay you a 
fairer price for their ransom than you will 
get for them if you take them from me.” 

“ Well, let’s first look at the purse,” said 
Bob — the fellow with the black patch over 
his eye, and who was no other than the Dur- 
rynacker to whom the reader was introduced 
at Bencull’s dark crib. 

The Baronet accordingly drew forth his 
purse, which was found to contain something 
more than twelve guineas. 

“ Well, this here ain't no great shakes,” 
cried the Buttoner. “ I say, Ben,” he ' ex- 
claimed, raising his voice and turning his 
head away from the window, “ the gentleman 
proposes a compromise for the vack, the 
fawn eys, and so on.” * 

‘‘Well, let it be so," said a hoarse thick 
voice in reply : and this indeed was none 
other than Mr. Bencull speaking, and who 
was mounting guard on the box over the 
coachman and footman. 

■ “Wery good,” said the Buttoner. “No w, 
sir, please to step down and thus speaking, 
he opened the door of the carriage and lower- 
: ed the steps. 

“ But where am I to go ?” demanded the 
Baronet. 

“ Never do you mind,” answered the But- 
toner : “ come along with us— that’s all.” 

“ Oh ! if it be necessary to go any distance, 

I would sooner give up my personal property 
at once,” said the Baronet, who had thus 
involved himself in a dilemma which he 
little, anticipated when proposing the com- ; 
promise : “ or else, can 1 not write you a 
cheque upon my banker on a leaf torn out of 1 
my pocket-book.” < 

“ No, no, sir— we don’t do business in that 
way,” responded the Buttoner, sharply. “You 
was the first to propose the compromise ; and 
therefore we’ll stick to it. Now then, how is 
it to be ?” he demanded, again appealing to 
his confederate on the box. i 

“ Oh ! let your young woman manage it,” : 
replied Bencull. . < 

“ Be it so,” said the Buttoner : then address- i 
ing himself in hasty and imperious terms to the < 
Baronet, he continued, “ Now, sir, you will 
give your servants orders to pay a hundred 1 
guineas to the bearer of a letter from you to 
that effect to-morrow morning ; and you will 
tell them that if so be the young woman doesn’t > 
come back with the money by one o'clock to- < 
j morrow afternoon, we shall take it for granted i 
i that there’s been foul play and that without i 


* Yack, watch — fawneys, rings. 


c more ado we shall draw a knife across your 
d throat — do you understand, sir ?” 

“ Yes— yes— perfectly well,” replied the Baro- 
, net, uncommonly annoyed at the turn the 
' adventure was taking, and inwardly cursing 
i himself for not having surrendered up his jew- 
ellery without the suggestion of a compromise. 
“ But you surely don’t intend to. hold me as a 
hostage until to-morrow afternoon ?” he said, in 
a tone that betrayed his vexation. 

“By jingo, but we do though !” exclaimed 
. the Buttoner. “So no more palaver— but give 
your orders to your servants, and let the car- 
riage depart.” 

“ Well, since there is no help for it, be it as 
you say,” observed the Baronet, with a philoso- 
phical resignation to an adventure which after 
all threatened to be more inconvenient than 
perilous : then addressing himself to the foot- 
man, he said, “dames you have heard what 
has taken place, and you will tell the house- 
keeper to pay the hundred guineas to any per- 
son who shall present a letter from me to-mor- 
row morning to that effect. You will likewise 
tell Mrs.. Baines that the person presenting 
such letter is to receive no molestation nor hind° 
ranee.” 

The footman promised a faithful attention to 
his master’s orders : whereupon Bencull relieved 
that lacquey and the coachman from the terrors 
of his presence on the box and the imminence 
of his pistols and the instant he alighted the 
carriage drove rapidly away. 

The whole of this scene did not occupy above 
five minutes, the colloquy which has taken us so 
long to record having passed with all the haste 
and hurry of the accompanying excitement. 

And now, while the carriage was proceeding 
on its course, with the coachman and lacquey 
congratulating themselves on their escape, the 
Baronet was seized upon by the three ruffians 
and hurried into the thicket skirting that side 
of the road which was farthest from the 
Thames. Through the deep impenetrable 
darkness did the robbers conduct their captive, 
to whom it was evident, by the rapid and un- 
hesitating pace at which they advanced, that 
they were perfectly familiar with the locality. 

Such indeed was the case : for they were 
pursuing a beaten pathway through the wood, 
and in which they were enabled to keep with 
precision, inasmuch as the sinking of their feet 
on the damp ground on either side at once 
made them aware when there was the slightest 
divergence from that well trodden path. 

For upwards of a quarter of an hour did they 
thus proceed at a rapid rate. No violence was 
offered to the Baronet : but a firm grasp was 
kept upon him, in order to prevent his escape. 
Scarcely a word was spoken as they thus pro- 
ceeded through that night of pitchy gloom ; 
and at the expiration of the interval just 
named, a dim light was observed twinkling a 
little ahead. In two or. three minutes the 
party halted suddenly at the door of wha^ 
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j appeared to be a cottage, or hut, and whence 
j the light had emanated. 

i • The door was opened by another ill-looking 
! rascal, who, we may as well observe at once, 
j wa? the Mushroom Faker— another of the 
j delectable company whose acquaintance our 
j readers have made at Jacob’s Island. 

The Baronet was now introduced into a rude 
! and dilapidated room, furnished with one or 
; two benches and a couple of tables made of the 
: roughest materials. The entire aspect of the 
! lace was of the most wretched and cheerless 
escription. On one table stood a bottle, a 
! glass, a plate, and a huge knife with a buck- 
} horn handle : for the Mushroom Faker had 
j only just concluded his supper at the moment 
I wlien his companions arrived with their 
captive. 

i “Sit down, sir,” said the Buttoner, “and 
make yourself at home. I suppose there’s 
J some kind of lush here,” he continued, taking 
up the bottle and holding it against the flame 
' of a tallow candle with a long flaring wick. 

J “ Yes, to be sure there is — and filling the 

• glass with brandy he tossed the dram down his 
throat. “ Now, sir, pray help yourself -to this 
here lush ; and I can promise you’ll find it 

; excellent. In fact, you must make yourself 
! as comfortable a3 you can, while I go and see 
j what my young woman can do towards ac- 
l commodating you for the night.” 
j The Baronet made no reply, but threw a 

• look of bitter annoyance round the room, and 
j of disgust upon tlio Buttoner : then seating 

himself on a rough stool at the clumsy table, 
he once more endeavoured to sooth his annoy- 
ance and resign himself to the temporary 
inconveniences, of his position. 

The Buttoner opened a small door and ascend- 
ed a narrow staircase, which creaked and 
groaned beneath his heavy tread — while Ben- 
cull, Bob the Durrynacker, and the Mushroom 
Faker sat down at the second table and began 
drinking as fast and furiously as if they had 
never tasted strong waters before in their lives. 
It was notwithstanding pretty evident that 
there was no lack of the alcoholic fluid in the 
hut, as indeed the numerous bottles which 
appeared on the shelves of an open cupboard 
satisfactorily proved. 

In a few minutes the Buttoner came down- 
stairs again ; and presenting a sheet of paper, 
writing materials, and sealing-wax to the 
Baronet, he said, “Now, sir, you’ll please to 
draw up at once that there letter which is to be 
delivered to your house-keeper — Mrs. Baines, 
as I think you called her’cos why, my young 
woman will get up precious early in the morn- 
ing, "so as to be at your house in town, where- 
ever it is, by eight or nine o’clock.” 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon immediately pro- 
ceeded to pen the requisite instructions for 
the payment of the hundred guineas to the 
bearer ; and having affixed liis signature to the 
letter, he was about to seal it when the But- 


toner leant over his shoulder, ob3e rving in a 
coarse tone of familiarity, “ Beg pardon, sir — 
but I must see what you have wrote, if you 
please.” 

“ By all means,” observed the Baronet,- scarce- 
ly attempting to conceal his disgust. “But 
if you did not mean me to close the letter, w ly 
did you bring the sealing-wax.” 

“I fancied you would rayther seal it,” was 
the reply ; “ so that when delivered at your 
door to-morrow morning, it won’t be read by 
no one but her as it is addressed to. But all 
this isn’t no reason why I shouldn’t see afore- 
hand what the letter really contains. How- 
sumever, it's all right — and so now you can 
seal it.” 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon accordingly secured 
the letter ; and having duly addressed it to 
Mrs. Baines, his house-keeper in London, he 
gave it into the hands of the Buttoner. This 
individual once more hurried up the narrow 
ricketty staircase, at the top of which was a 
bedroom— if a place with a quantity of dirty 
flock scattered upon the floor, a wretched 
cover lid, a rudely constructed table, a chip- 
ped bason, and a cracked ewer, deserves such 
an appellation. 

In this wretched apartment Nell Gibson 
was seated. A bottle of spirits and a glass 
stood upon the table ; and as the light of the 
solitary candle played llickeringly upon her 
countenance, it showed that her features were 
slightly flushed with drinking. Her apparel 
was in striking contrast with the miserable 
aspect of the place. She wore gold ear-rings : 
a silk boddice, fitting close to her shape, dis- 
played the luxuriant proportions of her figure ; 
— her arms were bare to the shoulder — and the 
short skirts of her dress revealed her well- 
formed ankles up to the swell of the leg. A 
handsome bonnet and scarf lay upon the bench 
where she was seated ; and when the Buttoner 
re-appeared this second time in the chamber, 
she was counting a few guineas which she had 
taken from a new silk purse. 

We have already informed our readers that 
there had been a grand steeple-chase in the 
neighbourhood that morning ; and great num- 
bers of persons had been attracted to the vici- 
nage of Shooter’s Hill, not only from the ad- 
jacent towns of Dartford, Woolwich, and 
Greenwich, but also from the metropolis. To 
take advantage of this opportunity of display- 
ing their particular genius and exercising their 
craft, Bencull, the Durrynacker, the Buttoner, 
and Nell Gibson had appeared upon the scene : 
while the Hangman, Sally Melmoth, and Jack 
the Foundling had likewise paid a visit to the 
same neighbourhood and for the same purpose. 
Of course the two parties had thus met in pur- 
suance of previous arrangement : but we shall 
not pause to describe the -various ways in 
which all these worthies, male and female, 
turned the proceedings of the day and the 
presence of a large concourse of people, to their j 
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own special advantage. Suffice it to say that 
they managed to reap a very tolerable harvest ; 
and when evening cauie the two parties took a 
very friendly leave of each other. On the 
one hand, Daniel Coffin,^ Sally Melmoth and 
Jack the Foundling repaired to a small, 
lonely but convenient ale-house at a short dis- 
tance amongst the fields, to take up their quar- 
ters till morning : while, on the other hand, 
Bencull, the Buttoner, the Durrynacker, and 
Nell Gibson had already arranged to pass _ the 
night at the rude hut in the immediate vicin- 
age of Shooter’s Hill. 

Now this hut belonged to no less a personage 
than the Mushroom-Faker. The reader will 
scarcely require to be told that it was a very 
convenient haunj-for such personages as those 
just named : and accordingly, when business 
was slack at Jacob’s Island, they often sought 
the rude hub for the purpose of seeing what 
they could pick up by nights on Shooter’s Hill. 
It was also a retreat for any member of the 
fraternity whom circumstances compelled to 
“ keep out of the way” for a while ;--and suspi- 
cion was averted from the place by the main- 
tenance of an air of the most abject poverty. 
’The game-keepers of the district fancied that it 
was occupied only by a poor inoffensive um- 
brella-mender, who was frequently absent on 
long journeys : whereas, in reality, it was the 
scene of many crimes and the hiding-place of 
many criminals. 

Wo need only add in explanation of present 
incidents, that Bencull, the Durrynacker, and 
the Buttoner, Hushed with the success of their 
proceedings amongst the crowds collected for 
the steeple-chase in the morning, had resolved 
not to allow the night to pass without “ trying 
their luck” on Shooter's Hill. Hence the stop- 
page of the Baronet’s carriage, and the circum- 
stances which led to his introduction to the 
hut. 

We stated that upon ascending the stairs a 
second time, the Buttoner found Nell Gibson 
counting her money : and as he tossed her the 
letter which lie had just received from the 
Baronet down-stairs, he said, “ Here, gal, is the 
dokiment that will produce a hundred guineas 
to-morrow-ni orn i n g.” 

“ So much the better,” observed the young 
woman, with a smile of satisfaction : “ this is 
something like a night's adventure. Let me see 
— there's five of us — that will be twenty guineas 
apiece : because although you and me are now 
as good as one, yet wc go shaves as two.” 

“ Oh 1 to be sure,” said the Buttoner : “ that’s 
understood 1 You'll have to start oil' precious 
early in the morning, Nell, so as to deliver 
that letter by eight or nine o’clock, and make 
sure of the money. Not that it matters much, 
so far as the swell cove his self is concerned : 
for we don t mean to part with him quite so 
easy. In fact,” added -the Buttoner, lowering 
( his voice to a whisper, “ we don’t mean to part 
1 with him at all.” 


“Then what do you mean ?” asked. Nell, in 
her usually quiet way, as if it were impossible 
for her to' be surprised, startled, or alarmed by 
anj’- announcement that could be made or any 
plan that could be revealed. 

“ Why, the swell cove has got such a hand- 
some yack and chain, such beautiful fawneys, 
and such a sweet breastpin — besides which, his 
toggery is so precious good— that it would raly 
be a sin to let such wallyables slip through our 
fingers. And therefore,” added the Buttoner, 
in a still lower whisper and with an ominous 
look, “ we mean to put him wery comfortably 
out of the way. Besides, dead men tell 
no tales— and since he has seen all our pre- 
cious faces and would have no trouble in 
recognising us again, it’s much better to give 
him Ilia gruel.” 

“Who is he?” asked Nell Gibson. “Do you 
know his name ? Because if he happens to be' 
any great person, there would be such a preci- 
ous piece of work that no stone would be left 
unturned till his fate was discovered.” 

“ To be sure I know who he is,” returned the 
Buttoner. “You don't think I should have 
boon fool enough to let him seal up that there 
letter afore 1 read it through ? But I say, 
Nell, yon don’t object to having this swell cove 
made away with — do ye V 

“ Not I indeed,’’ returned this young woman 
who beneath a handsome exterior concealed the 
implacable and remorseless spirit of a fiend. 
“And even supposing I did object,- 1 know 
very well that if Bencull bus once made up his 
mind, neither heaven nor earth could move 
him to the contrary.” 

“ Weil, he has then, I can tell you,” returned 
the Buttoner : “ for although not a word has 
passed our lips on the subject, yet me and him 
and the Durrynacker and Mushroom Faker, 
have settled the pint with our looks.” 

“I suppose yon will wnit till I conic back to- 
morrow to Ray whether I have got the money 
or not. 1 ' ’ observed Nell Gibson. 

“There’s no use waiting at all,” answered 
the Buttoner. “ Whether lie’s alive or dead 
at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, won’t make 
no difference in your getting the money : and 
as for sticking a knife in a feller in coid blood 
during the day-time, I raly couldn’t do it. It’s 
all wery well at night, when one has had plenty 
of lush to make one plucky ” 

“Well, you know best -and it’s quite the 
same to mo,” interrupted Nell Gibson, with a 
yawn. “But after all you havn’t told me 
what his name is,” she observed carelessly, 
as she turned the letter over and over in her 
hand. 

“ Douglas Huntingdon the signature is,” an- 
swered the Buttoner. “But what’s the matter, 
Nell ?’ he demanded, as she suddenly dropped 
the letter on the floor. 

“Nothing. Why do you ask ?’’ she inquired 
stooping down to pick up the letter : then hav- 
ing done so, she looked up in the Buttoner’s 
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fi.-o, paying, “Why did you ask me that ques- 
tion, I 'repeat- 

bee mse I thought you started and looked 
queer all of a sudden," was the response. 

“ Not I indeed,” she observed in an oil-hand 
in ’inner, a- she steadily met the keen searching 
ga.v. winch tl>- buttoner fixed upon her for a 
fow moments. “ I>o you think he suspects he 
is in suv d inger V" she asked : “because if so, 
it would be well to lull him into security." 

“That’s just what 1 want,” responded the 
buttoner. “ I shouldn't like for us all to have 
to set upon him while lie's awake, and so mas- 
sacre him as one may say. I had much my t her 
tint he would lie down and go to sleep— and 
then we could do his business all quiet and 
comfortable, without leaving no tell-tale stains 
about the place. In fact, i told him just now 
that T would come up-stairs and sec what- ac- 
commodation mv voting woman could make 
for him." 

“ Well, why don't you go and tell him he can 
have a bed-room, such ns it is ?'• said Nell Gib- 
son. "Or I toil you what,” she added, n 
thought suddenlv appearing to strike her, “if 
you like I’ll go down stairs and invite him to 
come tip here." 


Pi 

"Well, do so if you fancy you'll succeed,” re- 
plied the buttoner. “There's no harm in try- 
ing it on.” 

“ No harm at all," echoed Nell Gibbon: and 
with this observation she descended to the 
room lx-low, the buttoner remaining up-stairs. 

The moment she made her apptarenc«- in the 
lower apartment, she threw a rapid look of 
intelligence upon beiieull, the Gurry meeker, 
and the Mu-broom Inker, who were boo/ing 
at one table, while she advanced toward the 
baronet who was still seated at the other. 
The three villains understood by this look that 
she had some project in hand : and- they there- 
fore affected to bake no particular notice of her. 
This was precisely what she wanted : her ob- 
ject was to divert their attention, or at all 
events cause them to look aside for a moment 
while she had an opportunity of making a sign 
of intelligence to the baronet. Indeed, had 
she not by such a sign enjoined him to hold 
his peace, an exclamation of astonishment 
would have burst from his lips: for Nell Gib- 
son was indeed no stranger to /<#*//« — and lie had 
instantaneously recognised her I 

Yes— her form was fuller and grosser, her 
looks were bolder, and her mien was more 
brazen than when lie saw her last : neverthe- 
less, ho failed not to recognise, in an instant 
that countenance which lie lmd once admired, 
and that form whose virgin charms had been 
despoiled by him 1 

The ejaculation, then, of amazement which 
was about to burst forth; died upon his lips as 
ho caught that signal which she made him : and 
instantly perceiving by her manner that she 
had in view some 1 purpose which she wished to 
conceal from the rufiians at the other end' of 


the room, lie suddenly assumed an air of perfect 
composure, so as not to betray that any secret 
intelligence existed between them. 

“Von are sure, sir,” she said, holding up the 
letter, “ that this document will meet with pro- 
per attention to-morrow morning /’* 

“ I am certain of it,” he replied. “The men 
who brought me hither, overheard the instruc- 
tion.'- which 1 gave to my servants ere they 
depart' d with the carriage ” 

but while Sir Gouglas Huntingdon was thus, 
speaking, Nell Gib-urn said in a low rapid 
whimper, “ /"v I t'oiijitfr i/ot< 

Startling as these words were, inasmuch as 
they revealed to him in a moment all the 
dangers of his position, he nevertheless had 
the presence of mind to continue speaking the 
sentence which we have recorded : — and thus 
his voice drowned the whispered accents of the 
female. 

“Well, Fir,” r.he said aloud, ns if in answer 
to the observation which he had made, — “I do 
hope that it will not be a wild-goose chase that 
I shall have to-morrow morning. And now, 
sir, ns you have got to stay here all night, I 
am sent to propose thntyou walk up-stairs nnd 
lie down." 

but as she thus spoke, she gave a slight and 
jm-t perceptible shake of the head, as much as 
to tell him if*! to jTtcept her oficr. 

“Thank you, young woman," he said aloud, 
with a look which showed that he not only ex- 
perienced a full sense of the danger of which 
she had made him aware, hut likewise the 
deepest gratitude towards herself, — “ tliauk 
you, young woman, 1 would rather not. Pre- 
sently — when 1 feel tired— I will avail myself 
of the oiler. ’ 

And while .Sir Gou^las was thus speaking, 
in such a manner as perfectly to cover Nell’s 
whispered accents, she breathed in the lowest 
tone the following words: — “ The door is not 
jit .*!, •,[<'! — i catch j/O'ir opiwtuirilif — rci:c that 
/"—then, immediately after- 
wnids, she said aloud, and in a calm placid voice, 
“ Would you like anything to eat, sir ? We have 
provisions in the place ; and because you arc a 
prisoner for a few hours, there’s no reason why 
you should be starved.’’ 

“No, 1 thank you — 1 require nothing,” re- 
sponded the baronet : and ns he threw a rapid, 
furtive, sidelong glance towards the three men 
at the other end of the room, he saw in the sin- 
ister signs they were making together, a hor- 
rible continuation of the dire alarms which 
Nell Gibson had excited in his breast. 

“J wish you good night, sir,” she said : and 
darting upon him another look of intelligence, 
she turned away. 

Ascending the staircase to the chamber above, 
she re-appeared in the presence of the button cr, 
who was paying his respects to the brandy- 
bottle there. 

“Well, gal — I see it’s no use?’. he observed 
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“ The swell cove wouldn't be enticed up here 
- eh ? * 

“ But he doesn’t suspect anything wrong,” 
returned the young woman with the most per- 
fect composure of countenance. “ It is quite 
clear he fancies himself.; safe enough from 
danger, and that he will be let loose again to- 
moi’row when I come back with the money.” 

She then sat down by the • side of the But- 
toner, with an air as composed and self-possess- 
ed as if she had betrayed nothing of the con- 
templated horrors. 

In the meantime Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
had remained sitting at. the table in the 
apartment below. Cold — ice-cold was the tre- 
mor that seized upon him as he reflected on the 
appalling perils by which he was surrounded. 
Though no cowai’d, he could not help shrink- 
ing in dismay from the chasm on the brink of 
which he appeared to stand. As * he glanced 
furtively around upon the three men who 
were boozing at the other table, he fancied 
that murder was written upon their very 
countenances. Averting his eyes in dread 
horror, he cast them down upon the floor : 
and, behold I they settled on stains which 
instantaneously struck him to be those of 
blood. His looks were startled away from 
that hideous point of view : and as they swept 
in frightened rapidity around, they caught 
other stains upon the wooden wall, which 
likewise appeared to be the marks of blood ! 

Shuddering to the very confines of his being, 
the Baronet felt as if he were indeed looking 
Death face to face. The pitchy darkness^ of 
the night that hung like a sable pall against 
the cottage-window — the awful stillness that 
prevailed around — the utter loneliness of 
that hut — the evil reputation of the neighbour- 
hood — the deep solemn hour of midnight — 
and then those villanous countenances, which 
seemed more sinister and diabolical still as 
the faint flickering light played upon them, — 
all these influences and circumstances com- 
bined to fill his soul with a fearful conster- 
nation and a horrible dismay ! 

Scarce a quarter of an hour had elapsed since 
he had refused in disgust the dram of brandy 
which the Buttoner had offered to him : but 
now he hastened to pour it out and greedily 
swallow it to revive his drooping courage. In 
a moment the burning fluid appeared to flash 
like lightning through his veins : it was the 
spark to a whole train of excitement which had 
been subdued for a few minutes by the weight 
of an overwhelming constellation. 

Yes — all was nowliaste*in his thoughts — 
liuri’y in his ideas— dizzy whirl in his brain. 
The red right arm of murder seemed to be ex- 
tended over him : the gleaming blade appeared 
to be ready to plunge down into his heart ; — 
and his eyes swept wildly around to assure 
himself that the ruffians were not already 
standing behind him, or creeping stealthily 
towards him. No — they were still seated at 


the table, drinking and talking. The .man Ben- 
cull had thrown off his coat ana appeared in his 
shirt-sleeves. This in reality was because the 
night was close, the room was hot, and much 
liquor had made him feverish : but to the 
excited imagination of Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
it appeared as if the fellow were preparing 
himself to do the work of murder, as a butcher 
prepares for the slaughter of an ox ; — and now 
wrought up to a pitch of desperation, the Ba- 
ronet snatched up the knife — made but one 
bound from his seat to the door — lifted the 
latch — and darted' forth into the pitchy black- 
ness of the night. 

With ejaculations of amazement and fury 
Bencull, the Durrynacker, and the Mushroom 
Baker rushed after the fugitive : and those 
cries of rage, reaching the chamber above, told 
Nell C4ibson that the Baronet had escaped, 
and startled the Buttoner with the conviction 
that something was wrong. Rushing down 
the stairs, he found the lower room empty 
and the door wide open : and. he was about 
to dart forth and join in the pursuit, when 
an idea that flashed to his brain, struck him 
as it were with the sudden blow of a hammer, 
and made him stop short in the midst of 
his furious excitement, as a drunken man is 
sobered all in a moment by some fearful an- 
nouncement. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

THE FA IK STRAXGEn. 

Tiie thought which thus suddenly. arrested the 
steps of the Buttoner and transfixed him to the 
spot, was that Nell Gibson had betrayed the 
murderous project to the Baronet. 

Our readers will remember a certain con- 
versation which- took place a fortnight pre- 
viously to the present date of our story, be- 
tween Bencull and the Hangman relative to 
the employment of Nell Gibson_ to lead Larry 
Sampson into a trap. It will likewise be 
boi’ne in mind that “ to make sure doubly sure,” 
in a scheme of so dangerous- and delicate a cha- 
racter, they had resolved toplant the Buttoner 
as a spy upon Nell Gibson’s actions. Being 
well provided with cash and good clothes, the 
Buttoner had found these proofs of prosperity 
to be immediate passports to the favour of 
Miss Gibson ; and he accordingly took up 
his abode with her at Mrs. Young’s delect- 
able establishment in Bermondsey. He and 
Nell were there living as husband and 
wife together; and we' have already shown 
how it was that they happened to be at the hut 
near Shooter’s Hill on the night of which we 
are writing. 

Now, be it observed that the- Buttoner was 
expressly employed and also bribed by Bencull 
and the Hangman to watch Nell Gibson’s con- 
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duel. I h is circumstance was alone sufficient to 
rendei him far more suscoptiblo of misgiving 
than he otherwise would have been, and more 
liable to entertain suspicion at tho slightest 
appearance of anything mysterious or sinister, 
thus, when lie suddenly recollected how Nell 
Tibson had started, and how strange she had 
looked for a moment, when ho meutioued the 
•Jiaronets name to her, he. was struck by the 
idea that- she had played tho traitress. 


Instead, therefore, of rushing out in pursuit 
of tho fugitive, the Buttoner turned back from 
the threshold of the hut, and faced Nell Gibson 
ju3t as she reached tho bottom of the stairs 
down which she lmd followed him. 

“ '* pu see this swell cove has escaped,” he 
Baid, fixing his eyes upon her with a keenness 
that appeared to penetrate her through and 
through. 1 

“I Bee it indeed,” she answered, encountering 
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his gaze with an unwavering steadiness, al- 
though upon her cheek there seemed to be a 
slight, slight changing of colour, and on the lips 
the least, least twitching of nervousness. 

“ What did you say to him just now,. Nell ?” 
inquired the Buttouer, scarcely knowing wlmt 
to think, but at all events too uncertain as to 
her manner to feel justified in accusing her 
point blank on the spot. 

“ I merely asked him whether he was sure 
that the money would be paid to-morrow morn- 
ing,” replied Noll, perceiving that she was sus- 


“ What must we' do ?” inquired Nell, appear- 
ing to be very uneasy, although in her heart 
she knew full well that the Baronet would - not 
be guilty of such black ingratitude .as to give 
any information to the authorities calculated to 
compromise herself. 

“ What must we do ?” echoed her paramour.: 
“ why, if our pals come back without the bwcII 
cove, we must get away from here as quick as 
ever we can. Who knows but what he may 
cut across to Greenwich and come back at once 
with a whole posse of constables ? Or perhaps 


pected, but still maintaining an air of perfect he may meet some travellers on the 


self-possession ; “ and when he had assured me 
that there would be no mistake on that head,’ 
she continued, “ I asked him whether he chose 
to lie down to rest or to partake of any refresh- 
ment." 


“ Aye, truly !” cried Nell, affecting to be 
very seriously alarmed. “ Let us go away at 
once. There’s no use in staying here ■ to be 
taken. Beneull and- the others will know very 
well how to shift for themselves. Suppose we 


neither coming nor going now upon her cheeks, 
nor her lip betraying oven the slightest uneasi- 
ness. “But whatever mischief may follow ftoru 
this escape,” she observed iu a tone of vexation 
mingled with reproach, “you and the others 
havo only got yourselves to thank for it. You 
should havo made the door fast, and 'not left 
the bird an opportunity to ily out of his 
cage.” 

“By jingo! wlmt you say is true enough, 
Nell," exclaimed the Buttouer, feeling how just- 
ly merited was the remonstrance : then advanc- 
ing to the door, which still stood wide open, he 
listened with suspended breath, while with 
straining eyes he endeavoured to penetrate the ! 
pitchy blackness of the night. 

“ Well, can you hear anything V' linked the 
young woman, as he turned back again from 
the door, leaving it however wide open. 

“Nothing — not even the rustling of the 
branches,” he replied, with a terrible impre- 
cation. “ Bo you know, Nell, this is a 
very serious business and may end cursed 
badly ? Like infernal fools that we wore, 
we once or twice let slip each other's 
names ; and so, what with knowing these, 
and being able to describe our precious faces, 
this swell cove, if he makes good his es- 
cape, will he able to give such infoimation 
against us as shall make London too hot to hold 
us. Then, my eyes ! won’t Larry indeed have 
something to be down upon us for 1" 

“ How provoking," ejaculated Nell Gibson; 
“and just at the time, too, that i was getting 
Larry .Sampson into such a nice state of cre- 
dulity, that a few days more would entice him 
into the trap as safe and sure as possible !’’ 

“ 1 es — it is deucedly provoking,” growled 
the Buttoner: and once more he went to the 
threshold and listened attentively. “There’s 
not a sound, not even the waving of the- trees 
and again. turning away from the door, he 
tossed off a bumper of brandy. 


ning to think that it was high tiruo to make 
themselves Bcarce. 

Nell Gibson accordingly tripped up to the 
x*oom above : but scarcely had bIio adjusted 
her bonnet and thrown her flaunting scarf 
over her previously much exposed shoulders 
and bosom, when she heard the sounds of 
voices below— and recognising Bencull’s hoarse 
tones, she hastened down-stairs again', sick at 
heart with the apprehension that Sir Douglas 
had been re-taken. 


Beneull, 


Durrynacker, 


Mushroom Faker had indeed x’etunxed, as 
Nell had just expected : but instead of being 
accompanied by the Baronet-, the fii-st-mentiun- 
ed of the three ruffians box-e in his arms the 
inanimate form of a beautiful girl, while one 
of the olhei’3 earned in his hand a bundle 
tied up in a shawl. 

“ What in the devil’s name does this mean 
dexuanded the Buttoner, surveying' his 
comi'ades with sux-prise and the senseless dam- 
sel with a look of admix'atiou. 

“ Here's a present for Nell," said Beneull, 
with a salacious leer as he looked down upon 
the still and placid countenance of his fair 
burthen. “ Nell will bi'eak her in, in the 
usual style ” 

“.Aye, that will 1 1” exclaimed the young 
woman, who was not only immensely relieved 
at finding her fears unfounded with vegai'd 
to the re-capture of the Baronet, but who was 
also much struck with the sweet, touching, 
and interesting beauty of the fair strangei*, 
whose charms she already resolved upon turn- 
ing into gold. “Mrs. Gale will give tweuty 
guineas for this youug creature.: and I dai’esay 
the Marquis of Leveson, who is Mrs. Gale’s 
best patron, will give her at least five times 
as much. But .come— bring her upstairs and 
lay her down on the bed : for this swoon is 
so deep that it may be dangerous.’' * 

Beneull accordingly bore the beauteous 



girl in' his anus to the. chamber above; -while 
Nell Gibson followed with the. bundle which 
she took from the Mushroom Faker who was 


bonnet, which was much crushed, so as to 
give her air. A luxuriant profusion of soft 
and fine flaxen tresses now flowed over the 
wretched coverlid, whereon reclined the dam- 
sel's beauteous head : and though all tint of 
vital colouring had fled from her countenance, 
leaving it marble pale, and her eyes were 
closed ns if in death, so still were the long 
brown hashes that rested on her cheeks, —yet 
was there an air of such Madonna-like sweet- 
ness and angelic beauty about this lovely 
girl, that only a heart so intensely selfish as 
that of Nell Gibson, or so brutally ferocious 
as that of Bencull, could have remained inac- 
cessible to the soft stealing influence and 
silent nitric of such charms. 

The damsel was tall, slender, aud of sylphid 
symmetry. Her apparel, though exceedingly 
plain, was very neat : and as she lay stretched 
upon that sordid couch, her drapery, humble' 
as it was, seemed to have settled itself in 
purely classic folds, developing the flowing 
outlines of the form which it concealed, and 
displaying the exquisite shape of the beauti- 
fully modelled limbs. 

It was not however in such an esthetic 
light that Nell Gibson contemplated the 
sweetly reposing form of tho inanimate 
maiden : but she did . not fail to appre- 
ciate all the touching softness and all the 
tender interest that enveloped the fair stranger 
as with a halo ; so that when she had 
removed the bonnet and beheld all that 
silken richness of the flaxen hair, setting oil a 
countenance of virginal innocence — shoulders 
beautifully rounded and gently sloping— and a 
bust whose, nascent charms were proportioned 
like a Grechin statue, — the young woman threw 


the extent of the mischief done. ' Here's this 
sweet young gal t ' says the guard, ‘ which sat next 
to me just note : ;sfte’s pitched right on this bant,' 
and is either stunned or dead."’— and as he spoke 
lie threw the light on her face and figure in 
such a manner that me and the two pals caught If 
a full view of her, for she was laying within an 
couple of yards of the spot where wo was hid in I. 
the shade. We saw quite enough of her to | 
convince us that ahe was a sweet pretty crear 
ture ; and the Mushroom Faker wiahpered in 
my ear, eyes/ if Xell Gibson only had. that 
young gal- in her hands for a week or so.' These / 
words was a hint ; and without any more ado* I 
took the young gal up in my arms tho •moment 
the. guard turned .away to attend ‘ to a ili- 
skle passenger. Finding that her heart beat, I 
carried her right dean away from the spot, 
'no one seeing the dodge in the darkness and ’ 
the. confusion. Tho Mushroom Faker kicked 
againBt a bundle which he accordingly picked 
up and brought with him ; and as it was 
quite close to the place where tho, young girl 
was laying, 1 suppose it is -her’?.” ' 

“ Well, the occurrence is a fortunate one,'.’? 
observed Nell Gibson : “for Mrs. ilale .wilt- 

pay handsomely for this rnung creatnre.il 
ct.„r. j.i: ... a • ' 


pay handsomely for this rnung creatnre.il 
She’s delicate looking lint 'beautit'nl as aflg 
angel, though I say . it who kifow so littkit 
about angels— and perhaps never shall knows 
anymore. But what about the Baronet H* 
ahe demanded abruptly. • - - ill 

“Oh l he's a Baronet, is he?" exclaiiueqn 
Bencull. “ Yes— to be sure, - 1 recollect ther/. 
is a Baronet of the name of Huntingdon find 
the West End— I’ve heard of him afore : h,tlie 
a pal of the Prince's. Well, I suppose he 'liun- 
got a clean off: and, precious awkward it '*tna 
too. I must go down stairs and see what ' ouiie 
pals say about it. So I'll leave you to taUn- 
care of this young gal.” die 

With these words tho ruffian quitted tfche 
chamber : aud when the door had closed behintic 
him, Nell Gibson took some water and sprinkkxe- 
it upon the young damsel’s countenance, 'Jirig- 
efl'ect was soon visible— and slowly did the fi. 
being begin to recover flier bosom rose and fc' of 
with the long and painful undulations olio 
returning, consciousness;— and opening a pai'ey 
of the finest azure eyes that ever reflected tieen 
pure soul's light of innocence, she gazed Truk 
with a look of vacant inquiry into the count* did 
ance that was bending over her. Then, as iglas 
recollection gradually revived, and all die ei he 
cumstances of the recent accident were rccalliing 
to her mind, ahe glunced around with an ( vihg 
pre3sion rather of gratitude than astonishme.s to 
lor it naturally occurred to her that she rk'cst 
exjierieiiL-ing the hospitality of some humteed, 
dwelling near the scene of the coach-accident 
“ A _ro v°u injured ? - do you-feel hurt?’’; 
qoired Nell Gibson, in a tone so kind and/help 
assuring that it precluded the springing urtld a 
any immediate alarm or suspicion in 
maiden’s mind. 


here I" “ Well, you may thank the night-coach 
for upsetting just at the brow of Shooter’s 
llill, 1 " returned Bencull. 

. " on earth do you mean ? ’ demanded 
Nell Gibson, surveying him with a look of as- 
tonishment at such a singular remark. 

“ I mean just this,” answered the man : “ that 
as mo and the two pals reached the hill in search 
of that feller Huntingdon, we heard a noise of 
voices calling out., horses t lunging, and all kind 


of conf'inwn ; while lights was dancing about 
on the spot that the noise came from. So we 
crept up to the place ; aud we soou found out 
what it was. 'lhe night-coach for Dover hail 
upset ; anil there was a rare scene, if so be all 
that took place in the dark can be called a 
scene at all. Rut it wasn't quite in the dark 
neither ; for the coachman and guard had got 
down the lamps and was moving about to see 
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. « No— I do not feel that I have sustained any 
serious injury, beyond a severe shock, ’’ an- 
swered the beauteous stranger, in a voice ot the 
most touching melody: and as the colour came 
back with the delicate tinge of the rose-leal 
to her cheeks, but with the deepest hue of that 
blushing flower to her exquisitely chiselled 
lips,— and as these lips revealed teeth white 
as oriental pearls, and exhaled the balmiest 
breath, — Nell < libson could not help flunking 
that she had never seen'a lovelier creature than 
this fair girl. 

« You are welcome where you are, young 
lady," said Nell : “and if you can put up with 
such poor accommodation as 1 am able to allord, 

I shall be truly happy." 

“ My best thanks are due for your kindness, 
answered the damsel : and it was with a sort 
of ill-subdued shudder that she east her eyes 
around that wretched, cheerless, poverty-strick- 
en chamber. “ P.ut 1 must pursue mv journey 
this night - 1 mm! return to the coach, winch 
will no doubt' r.,nunue its way — # 

* ! The coach is no much injured," interrupted 
Nell, “ that it .will hot be able to go on till the 
mornincr; and therefore you must make up 
your mind to stay here. Is that your bundle, 

'Miss ?” * , n 

“Yes -I thank you," was the answer, as the 
fair stranger glanced towards the object thus, 
indicated. “ But indeed oh ! indeed, she 
cried, in accents that bespoke a painful and in- 
creasing agitation, “t must even pursue mj 
way on foot -for I have promised to bo at 
Dover by a certain hour to-morrow: ’’—and as 
she thus spoke, she endeavoured to rise from 
the hoclc bed: but sinking back again with the 
weakness and exhaustion consequent upon her 
fall from the coach-top, she clasped her hands 
in a despairing manner— murmuring, ' u Bod ! 
what will he think 1” 

Then a faintness came over her— and she 
sank down again upon the wretched couch, 
deprived of consciousness, 

^ V> 

Meantime, in the apartment dovwi staiis, 
Bob the Durrynacker and the Mushroom Baker 
had explained to the Buttoner the accident 
relative to the night-coach, and the inannei in 
which the fair damsel had fallen into then- 
hands. 

<« Wdl, I’ve no doubt but what my young 
woman-will turn her to precious good advant- 
age," slid the Buttoner. “But wouldn’t it have 
been much better to go on looking after the 
swell cove, than to bother one’s-self about 
young gals pitched from the top of stage- 
coficlics 'i 

“ This hmitingdon chap, you see, has slipped 
betwixt our fingers, 1 ' said the Mushroom Faker: 
“and to think of looking any longer for him in 
the midst of this dark night was about as wise 
as to hunt for a needle in a haystack.” 

“Then we must all holt off at once,” said the 


Buttoner : “ or else the swell cove will p’r’aps 
come back with a posse of beaks at his heels.” 

“Now, then— who’s giving way to idle fears 
like that there ?— and where is - the swell cove 
to get assistance or raise an alarm at- this time 
of night?” demanded Bencull, who had just 
descended from the chamber above. “The 
circumstance of his knowing our precious names 
and having seen all our beautiful races is the 
worst : cos why, it will make London too hot 
to hold us. Now then, I tell you what we_ will 
do,” he continued, speaking with great rapidity. 

“ There’s no doubt this Baronet ” 

“ baronet I” ejaculated the Buttoner. “How 
d’ye know lie’s a Baronet ?’ 

“ Why, your young woman says so,” an- 
swered Bencull. 

“Ah! Nell said so, did she?” observed the 
Buttoner, all his suspicions ilaniing up again, 
more vividly than ever, in his mind: but not 
deeming the present time a favourable oppor- 
tunity to mention his misgivings, he said, “Vi ell, 
go oh, Bencull : what are wo to do? — what do 
yon advise ? ’ 

' “ Why, I should think,” continued the land- 
lord of the dark crib at .Tacob’s Island, “ that 
the Baronet must have got down into the main 
road by this time : so either lie is making for 
Dartford or else for Greenwich. Whichever it 
is, lie uV.st be overtook and done for, come what 
will. Now then, you and me, Buttoner, will 
cut right through the thicket and take the 
Dartford direction — while you two,” he added 
addressing himself to the Durrynacker and the 
Mushroom Faker, “ set off towards Greenwich. 
This is what v c ought to have done at first : 
but it’s better late than never— and were 
pretty sure to overtake him.” 

“I’ll just run up and let Nell know- wlmt 
we are doing,” said the Buttoner. 

“ Don’t stay a moment, then," observed Ben- 

cull. . 

The Buttoner hastened up-stairs. and found 
Nell Gibson hanging over the fair stranger, 
just- at the moment that the latter had sunk 
down again into a state of insensibility, as al- 
ready described. 

“I’m going off in pursuit of that swell cove, 
Nell,” said the Buttoner, in a hurried manner 
and without suffering her to perceive that liis 
suspicions were aroused again: “for Beucul 
says it must be done, and so we mean to dog 
him until we find him. You must stay here 
till we come back." 

Noll Gibson dared not venture a word of 
remonstrance against this renewal of the pur- 
suit after Sir Douglas Huntingdon : and on the 
other hand she experienced in reality no fears 

for her own safety in remaining at the hut, in- 
asmuch as we have already said she' was well 
convinced that the Baronet would adopt no ex- 
treme course calculated to compromise herself. 

The Buttoner, having made her acquainted 
with tiie intended expedition, paused -not to 
speak another wftrd, but hastened down to 
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ireiein his companions. They then all four 
' issued from the hut, leaving Nell Gibson alone 
j wi:h ;iie fairyst-ranger. 


CHAPTER LXXXL 

i 

j “TIT?: .TOLLY wacgo>-er.”— ruEsn PERILS. 

VTe must non' return to Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don. who was destined this night to pass 
through so many strange and perilous adven- 
tures. At the moment he bounded forth 
from the hut in the manner already described, 
he knew full well that pursuit would be in- 
stantaneous. Accordingly, instead of _ rushing 
a wav straight a-head and plunging into the 
thicket in the direction of th- road, he at 
once passed round to the back of the cottage 
and there posted himself, remaining as still 
and motionless as a statue. At the same time 
he heard Isis pursuers rushing forth from the 
’ door on the other side of the building ; and l 
I as they at once made for the road, the Baronet 
! had reason to congratulate himself on the 
j success of bis manoeuvre. Not for an instant 
! did the ruffians suspect that lie had remained 
so near : and not onlj- were they thus thrown 
completely off the right scent, but they could 
hear nothing — not a footfall amongst the 
dried leaves, nor the snapping of a twig— to i 
mark the course which the fugitive Baronet 
might have taken. 

Having suffered several minutes to elapse, 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon stole away from the 
vicinity of the cottage : and securing about 
his person the knife which he had brought 
with him, he proceeded at random through 
the intense blackness of the night. The reader 
will therefore understand that Sir .Douglas 
wa3 now advancing in the very opposite 
direction from that which his pursuers had 
taken : and while they had become engaged 
in the adventure of the overturned coach, 
as already stated, the object of their search 
was speeding across the fields towards a light 
that glimmered in the distance. 

Cheered by the appeai’ance of this ray, which 
he hoped would prove the beacon of hospital- 
ity as well as the harbinger of safety for the 
rest of the night, Sir Douglas increased his 
pace : but still he was compelled to advance 
with considerable caution, . lest in the deep 
darkness which enveloped him he should .fall 
into some pit, pond, or ditch. In about ten 
minutes lie reached a stile,, over which he 
clambered : and he now found himself in what 
appeared to be a narrow lane, on the other 
side of which, exactly facing the stile, stood 
a small building from one of whose lower 
windows glimmered the light that had guided 
him thither. He advanced up to the door: 
and now through the darkness of the night 
lie beheld an object hanging, darker than .the 


darkness, over its head. For the moment an. 
indescribable feeling of alarm thriled coldly 
through liis frame : for it struck him that it 
was a human corpse thus suspended over- 
head. But the next instant he perceived • by 
its shape, and also by the creaking sound it 
sent forth, that it was nothing more nor less 
than the projecting sign of an inn, or rather 
alehouse. 

Encouraged. by this discovery in proportion as 
he had just previously been terrified, the. Baro- 
net felt assured of obtaining an asylum for the 
rest of the night : and on knocking at the door 
it was almost immediately opened by a stout, 
red-faced man, with a rubicund nose and a 
drunken leer, both alixo indicating a love of 
strong liquor. There could consequently be no 
mistake that this was the landlord ; and Sir 
Douglas at once requested accommodation for 
the night. > 

“ Well, I don’t exactly know how that can 
be,” answered the Boniface, keeping the door 
only half open, with his own burly form filling 
! up * the interval — while the light from within 
streamed with a sort of Rembrandt cll'ect upon 
the Baronet, whose personal appearance was 
thus plainly visible to the landlord. 

“ How do you mean you do not know whether 
3'ou can accommodate me ?” cried Sir Douglas. 

“ Is not this a house of public entertainment 

“To he sure it is. The Jolly Waggoner is 
well-knowed in these here parts ; hut there’s 
been a steeple-chase in the neighbourhood to- 
day — and so, you see, I have got as much com- 
pany as I can’ well accommodate.” 

“But is there another inn or tavern near.?” 
asked the Baronet, in a tone of deep vexation. 

“ No— that there isn't,” returned the 'land- 
lord, still keeping fast in the doorway. “Bub 
where do 3'ou come from ?— and how is it you 
are out so late ? You seem a stylish kind of 
gentleman, notwithstanding.” 

“ The truth is,” answered Sir Douglas, “ I am 
a man of rank and fortune. My carriage has 
been robbed by a set of ruffians on Shooter’s 
Hill ; and I was dragged away to a hub close 
by. There. I should have been murdered, were 
it not for secret intimation given me 'by a 
young woman, of her companions’ diabolical 
intentions. Thanks to her, my life is saved. I 
escaped — and wandering through the darkness, 
caught a glimpse of the light shining from 
your window. Now, then, will you refuse me 
admission ? — for depend upon it, the accommo- 
dation which I seek .will he liberally recom- 
pensed. If you wish to know who I am, my 
name is Sir Douglas Huntingdon.” 

We must pause for an instant to acquaint 
our readers that every syllable of tliis explana- 
tion was overheard by the Hangman, Sally 
Melmoth, and Jack the Foundling, who had 
established their quarters at the Jolly Wag- 
goner for the night. They had' not as yet re- 
tired to rest, but had been carousing. with the 
landlord until the moment the Baronet knocked' 
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• at tlie front -door. Ashe, gave the above ac- 
count of bis adventures, the H uigrnan and his 
companions at once comprehended that it must 
have been Beneull’a party who had waylaid' the 
carriage ; and they likewise understood that 
it was to the. Mushroom Faker’s lint the Baro- 
net had been dragged. But no words can 
depict their astonishment, when they further 

f jleaned from his explanations that it could 
lave been none other than Nell Hibson who 
had given him the private information which 
induced him to escape. The Hangman and 
Sally Melmoth accordingly exchanged looks of 
ominous significancy, as they both muttered 
the name of Nell (libson ; and Jack the Pound- 
ling seemed equally amazed and indignant at 
the evident treachery of that young woman. 

Now the landlord of the Joll/r Wagyower . was 
neither more nor less than one of the members 
of Daniel Collin's extensive brotherhood of des- 
peradoes ;and therefore, as the Baronet reveal- 
ed the details of his adventures, the fellow at 
! once understood how he ought to act. But if 
he experienced any indecision on the point, it 
speedily vanished as the Hangman’s voice reach- 
ed his cars, in a gruff whisper from the lire- 
place where he was seated, — saving. “Let him 
in b.y all means.’’ 

The landlord coughed aloud in order to pre- 
vent that whisper reaching the Baronet ; and 
assuming an air of profound civility, lie said, 
“ Pray walk in, sir. I am sorry that a gentle- 
man of your rank and consideration should have 
been soscurviiy treated in this here neighbour- 
hood. ” 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon accordingly entered 
the place ; and as there was no passage of any 
kind, ho at once found himself in what maj- be 
called the parlour or tap-room of that little ale- 
house. There were numerous Windsor chairs 
ranged round the walls— a huge deal table in 
the middle of the room — several spittoons upon 
the sanded floor — and a chcejful (ire blazing in 
the grate. On the table were jugs of ale, a tray 
of pipes, and a paper of tobacco : and seated 
round the hearth were the Hangman, Sally 
Melrnolh, and .Tack the Foundling. 

Dmiel Coffin was the first to make way for 
the Baronet ; and so very polite and civil was 
he, that Sir Douglas failed to receive any evil 
impression from his particularly sinister coun- 
tenance. The landlord remarking “ that it was 
very -‘bid, and that his guest would no doubt 
. l :, . llt Smething warm,” hastened into a little 
• je 1 .arlour oponing from the end of the room, 
™ se speedity returned with a reeking tumble of 
brandv-and- water. 

“ And so, sir, you was unfortunate enough to 
get robbed, was you ?” said the landlord, as he 
resumed his own seat in the chimney corner. 
“ Only think,” he continued, addressing himself 
to the Hangman, “of the gentleman being 
compelled to fly for his life. But what a good 
young woman it must have been that gave him 
such a hint.” 


“ Yes,” observed Daniel Coffin-; “ I heard the 
gentleman telling you the story at the door a 1 
minute ago : and I thought to myself what a 
lucky thing it was lie got off bo nice. But I 
really tremble for the poor. young , woman, in 
case she should be suspected by her companions 

“Ah ! you may well say that exclaimed the 
landlord, taking his cue from the ' Hangman’s 
words. “The rascals that infest this here 
neighbourhood, are the most murderous, villan- 
ous cut-throats that ever was ; and if they only 
once as much as suspected the young woman 

“ Oh I don’t talk of it !” cried Salty Melmoth, 
pretending to he fearfully shocked : “that 
bare idea is enough to make one’s blood run 
cold.” . 

“ Yes— it would indeed be very shocking,” 
said the landlord, shaking his head with awful 
Solemnity, “if the whole neighbourhood was 
frightened to-morrow morning by hearing that 
the poor creature was murdered in that terrible 
lonely hut.” 

“ flood heavens I" cried Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, who had listened with increasing horror 
and dismay to this colloquy — so that his 
hair literally stood on end ; “ is it possible that 
such a frightful atrocity ” 

“ Possible indeed 1” ejaculated the Hangman ; 
“aye— and very probable too.' You see, sir, I 
am a farmer, living in these pai ts ; and I have 
heard too much already of the dreadful charac- 
ter of the villains that infest Shooter's Hill.” 

“ Villains indeed, Lord have mercy upon U3 I” 
said the landlord, looking ns grave and solemn 
as his semi-intoxicated condition would permit. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing!" observed Sally 
Melmoth, clasping her hands in apparent dis- 
may at the picture which her imagination was 
conjuring up : then fixing her eyes with fearful 
meaning upon the Baronet, she said, Ah 1 sir, 
it would be a dreadful thing indeed if the poor 
young woman who has just saved your life, 
should lose her own on that very account 1” 

“By heavens, you hnvc filled me with excru- 
ciating terrors !” exclaimed Sir Douglas starting 
from liis seat. “I did not think the young wo- 
man would run such a dreadful risk — or else 
not for worlds would I have abandoned her ' a 
cowardly manner. But I see that you are ngnt 
—they arc indeed nHirderous miscreants— and 
if they should suspect the poor creature — — ” 

“ I can't sit here quiet," interrupted the 
Hangman, also springing from his seat, “while 
perhaps .murder is being done. No — I can't do 
it,” he cried, with an air and tone of blunt 
honesty. “ I’ll go, even if I go alone — and pre- 
vent bloodshed there.” 

“ No, brave man — you shall not go alone,” ex- 
claimed the Baronet, seizing Daniel Coffin’s 
hand and pressing it with an effusion of the 
warmest admiration and gratitude.' “We will 
go together - w.e will save that young woman if 
she be in danger : and at any rate we will take 
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her away from her vile companions. See— I am 
armed with a knife,” he added, unbuttoning his 
coat, and displaying the weapon which he had 
brought away with him from the hut. 

"And I've fortunately got my barkers with 
me,” said the Hangman, producing a pair of 
pistols. “ But come — let us be off. Jack,” he 
added, turning to the Foundling, "of course 
yoii will come with us. The more we are, the 
stronger we shall be ” 

“ Oh I you shall not leave me behind,” ex- 
claimed Sally Mclmolb. " I shall go with you. 
I long to be able to say a kind word to a wo- 
man who, though the companion of murderers, 
has dared to save a fellow creature's life at the 
hazard of her own.” 

“ Well, you are a brave woman, wife," said 
the Hangman, pretending to tap her affec- 
tionately on the countenance ; “ and so you shall 
come. Now then, let us all be off.” 

The whole of this colloquy — indeed the entire 
scene, from the instant Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
crossed the threshold of the Jolly Waggoner 


were biirniiig in the room above os well as in 
the apartment' below. On reaching the hut, 
they. peeped through one of the windows on tho 
ground floor; the candles were flaring with 
Jong weeks on the tables — but no one was in 
the appartment. 

“ I suppose the rufliana are all out looking 
for me, said the Baronet, in a low whisper. 

Most likely," responded the Hangman. 
■ Let us enter the cottage.” 

• -® e accordingly opened the door and passed 
in followed by the Baronet, Sally Melmotb, 
and Jack the Foundling. 

But scarcely had the party thus entered the 
hut when the Hangman sprang at Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon like a tiger darting at its prey, 
and dashed him on the floor with such yioicncc 
™ ffl18 stunned by the - ruffianly outrage. 
The Hangman then tore open the Baronet’s 
coat; and taking away the knife which Sir 
.Douglas had concealed about his person, the 

riifnsLTi flnnrr if. n tt- k . v 


ten minutes. The theme of the discourse was 
full of excitement for the Baronet ; and - he 
found himself hurried away by a torrent of ter- 
rible misgivings relative to Hell Gitaon on the 
one hand, and a chivalrous anxiety to redeem 


thing sinister in tho looks of his new acquaint- 
ances, nor leisuro to reflect upon the honesty of' 
their motives. But yielding to tho impulse 
which they had so artfully given to his feelings, 
lie unhesitatingly sallied forth in company 
with the Hangman, Sally Melmoth and Jnck 
the Foundling. 

They all proceeded across the fields, the 

I-Tm n nmo n nntSni* nn flw% ■ nn.1 


the path. But then Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
remembered that the man had represented him- 
self as a farmer belonging to the district ; and 
it was therefore natural enough that he should 
lie thus familiar with every inch of the locality. 
They advanced at a pace which was so rapid as 
to sustain the hurry of the BaroucL's thoughts 
and the excitement of his feelings : and thus he 
had neither leisuro nor scope for those reflec- 
tions which would perhaps have engendered 
suspicions in his mind relative to tho integrity 
of his present companions. 

“There s the hut 1" said the Hangman, ns 
they presently beheld a light glimmering a- 
head. 

“Had we not better npporoacli with consi- 
derable caution ?" inquired the Baronet. 

“ Yea— let us creep as quiet ns we cau up to 
the place," returned C'ofliu. 

They accordingly advanced stealthily : and as 
they drew nearer, they observed tliat lights 


one or his own capacious pockets, in order to 
bind the Baronet hand and foot 

“I'll go up-itaira and see who’s there," said 
bally Melmoth, while her paramour was tliUB 

employed. "Perhaps thnt traitress Nell Gib- 
added a ^° Ve ' 118 B “ burning there,” she 

“You had better take care,” observed the 
Hangman. “If she suspects that she’s found 
out she may do you a mischief : for she's not a 
woman to give in easy, I can tell you." 

“ Ah I then I had bettor prepare for a battle V 
exclaimed Sally.: and flinging off her bonnet 
and cloak, she seized the knife in one 
Iiand and a candle in the other, her whole 
appearance suddenly denoting the natural 
ferocity of her disposition, when her clioler 
wns once excited. “Now if that she-devil, 
wuo I always hated and also- suspected.- 
should attempt any of her nonsenses, I’ll 

nllinfM f/iie. rlesn 1 « .. _ I 


tenance, which was bv no means bad lookinir. 
bemg now distorted with the workings of 
diabolical passions. . 

^ ,e }' Jack,” said Daniel Coilin, who 
"ns still employed in' binding the Baronet's 
limbs. I must make this fellow fast, so that 
he may give no trouble when lie comes to, him- 
self. But I say, Sal,— and you too, JiSfh.— . ' 
ii'jna -n° murder up above there ! IfV. j 
find Nell Gibson, which I don’t supposed 


will, as the place is » TuieU^if yT*^ 
sa^iuake her your prisoner : because we will 
wait till all the other fellows come back before 
dealing with either her or this Baronet here." 

« H i lc , ,wd BVeD fi nW»ed speaking 

bally Melmoth had ascended the stain nlneofi! 
followed by Jack the Foundling. On rnefi 
the top, they pushed open the great dumsv 
door: and bursting in, they were struck 3 
amazement on beholding a young ernture of 
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about' seventeen, and of exquisite beauty, sleep- 
ing, tranquilly upon the wretched couch . spread 
on the floor. 

We should now observe that when the fair 
stranger had relapsed into a state of unconseb 
ousness,. in the manner already described, Yell 
Gibson had done. her best to restore her to life. 
She soon succeeded : but so weak and.exhausted 
was the lovely damsel in consequence- of the 
fall she had sustained from the coach-top, that 
she only awoke from a state of insensibility to 
fall into one of profound slumber. Finding 
that she thus slept calmly, Yell Gibson had 
returned to her seat at the table, where she 
regaled herself with another glass, of brandy. 
The effects of the liquor which she had imbibed 
so copiously, soon exhibited themselves in a_ 
deep drowsiness: and she fell fast asleep in a 
sort of nook or recess where the table stood. 
So sound was her slumber that she had not 
heard the arrival of the Hangman’s party — 
nor even the noise of the outrage upon the 
Baronet in the room below : but when the door 
of the upper chamber was burst open by Sally 
Melmoth and Jack the Foundling, -Yell Gibson 
awoke from her nap. 

' In the dulness and drowsiness -which hung 
about her after so insufficient an amount of 
sleep, and with the fumes of liquor still obscur- 
ing her brain, she did not iinmediatelj' observe 
who the persons were thus entering the cham- 
ber. But in a few moments her sight grew 
clearer — her ideas more collected: and rising 
from her seat, she beheld Sally Melmoth and 
Jack the Foundling. 

“ Ah 1 what— -are you here ?” she exclaimed, 
addressing herself familiarly to the Hangman’s 
mistress: but instantaneously perceiving that 
this woman carried a kuife in her hand, and 
that her countenance -was positively hideous 
with, the distortions and workings of dire pas- 
sion,. Yell Gibson saw that something was 
wrong: with admirable presence of mind, how- 
ever, .she -said, “ What is the matter 

“ Who is that girl ?" demanded Sally, glanc- 
ing down towards the fair stranger. 

“ What do you mean by coming up here to 
mo with that knife in your hand, and with 
these .ferocious looks ?” asked Yell Gibson, her 
own spirit rising and her eyes flashing fire upon 
the Hangman’s mistress. 

Bgpejiefore any further words were exchang- 
ed^ ref^’ 6611 the two women, the Hangman 
K;'d. w .if, having finished binding the Baronet’s 
limos, made his appearance in the chamber, 
and was as much struck as Sally Melmoth and 
the Foundling had been on observing the sweet 
girl, who, startled by the sound of angry 
voices, was- now opening her eyes in alarm., 

“Here is the traitress !” exclaimed Sally 
Melmoth, pointing savagely with the knife 
towards Yell, Gibson. 

“ Traitress 1 who do you dare call a ti’ai- 
tress ?” cried the young woman, fortified— or 


rather rendered desperate— by the brandy 
she had iiiibibed so plentifully. 

“Ah! 'we have got your Baronet, Miss 
Nelly— we have brought him back with , us, 

T can tell you ,!” ' exclaimed', the Hangman’s 
mistress in a jeering .and jaunting tone.. 

A livid paleness overspread Yell, Gibson’s ■ 
countenance as she saw that her proceeding 
of that night with regard, to Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, was thus positively known : and 
bold though she naturally was— armed too 
as, she now likewise, was with' an artificial 
stimulant— she nevertheless felt her heart 
sink, down completely, within her, for she 
knew full well tliat her's was, a treachery 
which her companions in crime seldom for- 
gave, and the punishment of which was 
death ! 

“ Ah ! you see that she is’ guilty— her looks 
betray her !’ yelled forth the' infuriate Sally 
Melmoth : and. raising her . knife, she sprang 
like a tigeivcat. towards Yell Gibson, who, 
cruelly alarmed, fled screaming horribly into 
the nook where the, table stood. 

“ Do not murder her, Sal !” cried the Hang- 
man, in a voice of thunder, as he seized, upon 
his enraged mistress and threw, liis arms 
round her to hold her hack, while Jack the 
Foundling proceeded to wrest the knife from 
her grasp. 

But here we must observe that although 
only just awakened from a profound slumber, 

, the fair stranger was nevertheless startled 
iqto the fullest consciousness by the fearful 
scene that thus suddenly hurst upon her vi- 
sion'. Tnstataneously comprehending that.in- 
stead of being, beneath some hospital roof, -she 
was in a den ■ of murderous miscreants, the 
affrighted girl sprang up from the bed and 
rushed to the door. Terror— the kneenest, 
acutest, most poignant terror— gave her wing3 ! 
that made her movements rapid as the . light- 
mng : flasb : and all her senses being suddenly 
endowed with the most vivid clearness, in 
this moment of life or death, it was no wonder 
if she observed that on the outer side, of the 
chamber door there was a large bolt. With 
admirable presence of mind she dashed the 
door to, and with her taper fingers shot - *'be 
bolt into its socket : then precipitating hc-Alf 
down the stairs, not knowing what . obstacles 
■she might have to encounter, she alighted in 
the chamber below. 

At first it struck her as being empty : but 
an ejaculation of mingled surprise and entreaty 
reached her ears— and then her eyes fell upon 
the Baronet who had just returned to ' con- 
sciousness. ' Without waisting a, single moment 
in words, the courageous girl proceeded .to 
action : and observing that a cupboard stood 
open, she threw a rapid glance upon its shelv.es. 
A knife was what she sought, for — and a 
knife did she, find accordingly. , In another 
instant ; she was upon- her knees,, cutting the, 
cords which hound the Baronet’s limbs. 
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their safety : for as they darted forth from alarming exhaustion to the care of the haione^i 
the hut, plunging into the utter darkness of house-keeper Mrs. Baines. , 1& 

the night, they had the advantage of the few i’e 

moments which were lost by Daniel Collin I 

in picking himself up and trying his limbs r „„_, Tr c 

to feel if any were broken. Then forth he CHAPJ.EIJ BNXXI 1 . 

sped in pursuit "of the fugitives, — Sally Mel- 

moth-and Jack the Foundling remaining be- tuk interesting invai.ih. 

hind him to keep guard over Nell Gibson. ' ,• 

Sir Dnmrlas nroceeded at random as he AiTKU .a profound slumber of some pouts 


selves and the hut. Speedily emerging from looking person standing by tne bed-siue. ne 
the thicket, he paused for an instant to listen heavy curtains were drawn over the windows, 
whether there were any sounds of pursuit; and the room was darkened evidently rot the 
but he could hear nothing save the ■ hear.t- purpose of preventing the invalids slumber 
beatings of that young girl who now clung being disturbed by a glare of light: but through 
with apparent exhaustion to his arm. an opening in the drapery stole a golden beam 

“AYe are not pursued,” he said in a hurried of the sun— and thus the damsel knew that it 
whisper : “do you think you can walk a was broad daylight without. _ • 

little way farther — only a little way ? — and Then, as a crowd of memories rushed ittw 1 

then perhaps w r e shall reach some place of her brain, a strong shuddering shook her; aiL_ 
safety.” it seemed as if some source of inetlable anguir ^ 

• “ Yes— U yes ! ’ she murmured, in- a tone were rending her very heart-strings, - - 

that nevertheless was fraught with the accents “My poor girl,, what ails you/ -what do you 
of desperation. “I feel that T am sinking — feel /'’ asked Mrs. Baines, bending over her and 
and yet 1 must proceed — our lives depend speaking in a tone accompanied with a look of 
upon it P suoli true ujuterniil kindness ■ tlisit the tt*iLi*»s 

“Uhl for U yd’s sake, make an effort — make gushed out from the maiden’s eyes as ii all the 
an effort !” whispered the Baronet, in a tone founts of her tondercsl and deepest feelings 
of intense earnestness : and scarcely caring were opened. “A 011 have something that 
for himself at the moment, he felt as much — troubles you very much, my dear child some- 
yes, as profoundly — for this sweet girl as if tiling that atllicts you sorely,” continued the 
she were a beloved sister or one whom he had housekeeper. “ l do not ask you to reveal to me 
long loved and who was to become his wife. your secrets ; but remember that you saved the 
They advanced again, his arm thrown round life of my master, Sir Douglas Huntingdon; 
her slender waist to support her ; and in 'this and, therefore, through a feeling of gratitude- 
manner they proceeded for about ten minutes, if for no other motive— am 3 anxious and ready 
Their eyes, growing accustomed to the deep to do anything to serve you.’" 
darkness, enabled them to distinguish the obs- The fair girl gased up with a look of unspeak- 
cure outlines of the path which they were pur- able feeling at Mrs. Baines ; and then her lips 
suing ; and to the joy of the Baronet, he found moved as if a revelation were wavering upon" 
that they were rapidly nearing the main road, them ; but whether it were so or not the good 
But his fair companion now grew so faint that woman could not precisely tell. At all events, 
she clung to him like a dead weight ; and lie before the invalid had time to utter a word, toe 
had to carry rather than support her. That door opened and Dr. Copperas entered the 
sudden (laming y p of her courage, her spirit, room. 

and her presence of mind in the hut, had led to “ Ah 1 here is the doctor,” whispered Mrs. 
a reaction which was gradually prostrating her Bailies to the invalid: then turning towards 
completely ; and bj>, the time they emerged the physician, she said, “ I am glad you have 
from the fields into the high road, the Baronet come, sir — for this poor dear girl here seems 
was made painfully aware that she was faint- dreadfully exhausted.” 

ing in his arms. “ AY ell, Mrs. Baines, we shall soon put her to J 

At this moment the sounds of rapidly ap- rights,” said the physician, seating himself by 
preaching wheels were heard, and coining too the bedside and proceeding to feel the damsel’s 
111 the same direction which thej' were pursu- pulse. “ Sir Douglas sent for me three or four 
ing. Ina few moments the light of a vehicle hours ago— indeed at nine o’clock this morning, 
appeared; and on the Baronet hailing it, to I believe ” ' — 


.his joy it proved to be a return post -chaise 
Journeying empty to London. 

We need hardly say that he took immediat 


“ A'es, sir,” observed Airs. Baines : “and now 
it is past mid-day.” 

“ True : but I was at a consultation with that 
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very remarkable and extraordinary man Doctor 
Thurston. Indeed, Mrs. Baines, if it were pos- 
sible to change conditions in this world, and if I 
had my choice, 1 think I would sooner be Doc- 
tor Thurston than any one I know." 

“ "Well, sir, this is most singular,” observed 
the housekeeper : “ for I remember that about 
six weeks ago, when our coachman broke his leg 
and you wore out of town at the time, Sir Dnug^ 
las called in Doctor Thurston, and I recollect 
that the Doctor whispered to me after he had 
given his opinion on the case, that it was pre- 
cisely one which un ; > } sir, ought to have superin- 
tended." 

“ Did he though ! Well, that is very remark- 
able, ' cried Doctor Copperas, affecting t-> be 
quite amazed: then turning to the fair 
stranger, he said, “Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
has just explained to me all the incidents of the 
preceding night so far as they relate to 
himself. Had you been long in that but 

whence you both escaped so marvellously ? 

and had you been ill-treated during vonr stav 
there?’ 

“ T had not been there, sir. more than an hour 
or two,” was the answer, “ when the incidents 
occurred which led fo -our escape : and I 
certainly received no harsh nor'. severe treat- 
,1 meat — then, after a short pause, the dam- 
I sel continued to observe, “I had' taken my 
, ..fe on the outside of the night-coach for 
Dover it was upset rat SlmoterV llill — and 
I. must have been stunned by the Til, for T 
remember nothing more until 1 awoke in 
that hut.” 

“ Excuse the question I am about to ask,” 
said Doctor Copperas. “ Had you previously 
been suffering from privat ions or sorrows ?” 

But the damsel suddenly .burst, into tears: 
and the physician, although by no means of 
tender disposition, was touched by this elo- 
quent yet silent response to his query. * 

“Alt! poor girl — exhaustion —general de- 
bility — too great excitement— fearful reac- 
tion,” muttered the doctor to himself. “ Well, 
you will lie taken care of here and I .shall 
come and see you again in the evening. Now, 
Mrs. Baines, pen, ink, and paper, if you 
please, and draw the curtain a little.” 

The housekeeper hastened to obey these 
instructions, atfd Doctor Copperas proceeded 
to write the prescription, observing as he did 
so, “ that he felt convinced he was about to 
adopt the very same treatment which that 
eminent and remarkable man Doctor Thurston 
would have recommended had he been called 
in.’ 

Having concluded his Esculapian hierogly- 
phics, lie turned towards, the bed, saying 0 in 
a bland tone of inquiry,. “ And now, what is 
the name of my interesting patient?” 

At the instant that . the doctor began the 
first words of his question, the damsei’s 
cheeks were colourless as alabaster : but 
scarcely had the final syllables fallen from his 


lips, when all the blood in her veins seemed 
to rush to her countenance, suffusing it with 
the deepest crimson. 

“ Ah ! my dear child,” cried Mrs. Baines, 
“ if the Doctor has said anything indiscreet, 
do not annoy yourself. Hod knows y<5u can 
bear no more excitement ! I am sure when 
yon were brought borne here at three o’clock 
this morning, in such a state of exhaustion 
that you could not speak, and your very 

reason seemed to be abandoning you But, 

heavens 1” ejaculated the housekeeper, sud- 
denly interrupting herself as a fresh torrent 
of tears, now gushed out from the poor girl’s 
eves : “ what ails you, my dear child— what 
i ails von ?■’ 

I The damsel could however give-no response, 
even if she wished to do so : her voice was 
lost in deep and suffocating sobs ;— but look- 
ing up with an expression of ineffable grati- 
tude upon her - countenance, she took Mrs. 
Baines’s hand and pressed it to her lips. 

“There, there,” said I motor Copperas, “ \ 
am afraid T said something indiscreet : lint 
I would not wound the poor girl’s feelings for 
the world. As for the prescription, I ” have 
made it out in tlie name of .!//.« AW//,, which 
by the bye is the name that in similar cir- 
cumstances is invariably adopted by that 
ornament of the profession, Doctor Thurston.” 

Doctor Copperas now took his leave ; and 
when lie was gone Mrs. Baines addressed the 
invalid in the kindest and most endearing 
manner that she could possibly adopt : for 
the housekeeper was indeed an excellent- 
hearted and worthy woman : and though in 
the service of a master renowned for his dis- 
sipated habits and rakish conduct, she herself 
was of unimpeachable respectability. 

“ Xow, my dear girl,’’ she said, bending 
over the couch and whispering -until soothing 
softness of tone in the invalid’s ear, “you 
have some secret grief which is gnawing at 
your very heart’s core. I do not ask you to 
tell _ me what it is : but I do ask you to tell 
me if there is anything that can be done to 
alleviate it. Should 3*011 choose to trust me, 
you would find that I would go fifty miles to 
serve you, but not raise a linger to injure 
you. J saw plain enough that you did not 
like to mention your name : but T am sure 
that if there is any harm attached thereto, 
it is not you yourself who have brought the 
stain upon it. No — there is innocence in 
your looks — the candour of purity upon your 
brow — Ah 1 and the manner in which you 
now regard me proves that I am right in 
believing you to be the dear good girl I hoped 
and wished the first instant I saw you. But 
even if you had done anything wrong, there is 
forgiveness to be obtained. Oh ! now I see 
again, by that deprecating look so softly earn- 
est, that it is not so. No— you are all that 
is good — I am certain you are. Tell me, 
then, dear child, what can be donff for. you :j 
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and recollect that my' master owes you so 
deep a debt of gratitude, there is no trouble 
he would slum and no expense he would 
spare to render you a service and lighten your 
heart of the load of aflliction. ’ 

“ My kindest, best friend,” exclaimed the 
invalid, throwing her arms around the neck 
of the good housekeeper, “ I will tell you 
everything. Yes— I will tell you all : and then 
you will comprehend wherefore I am unhappy 
— why I am tortured with a devouring sus- 
pense — and also why I hesitated to mention 
a name which nevertheless, Clod knows, has 
never beon disgraced by m-;. But oh ! before 
I commence my narrative— let me beg of y<Ai 
— let me implore you to grant me a boon ” 

“ Speak, dear child !’’ exclaimed the house- 
keeper : “ what is it ?” 

“ Will you procure me a newspaper of to- 
day V said the fair stranger in a low soft 
tone, as if she even hesitated • to solicit so 
trifling a favour. 

“Tn a moment,” cried Mrs. Baines: and 
disappearing from the room for a short time, 
she returned with a morning journal, saying, 
“Sir Douglas always takes this newspaper, 
and therefore it was handy in the house at 
the moment." 

But while she was thus speaking, the in- 
valid, with a sudden access of frenzied excite- 
ment, had snatched — or indeed, rather torn 
the journal from the matron’s hand ; and 
sitting un in the bed, as if that feverish excite- 
ment had nerved her with sudden strength, 
she ran her eye over the columns with the 
breathless suspense and excruciating un- 
certainty of one who is about to behold tiie 
clearing up of a matter of life or death. 

“Thank Clod !” she exclaimed, “ he is safe !” 

Then, as if this sudden acquirement of a 
certainty and abrupt term to a harrowing 
suspense, were to be followed by a re-action 
proportionately strong and painful, she fell 
back in a state of utter prostration alike of 
mind and body. Mrs. Baines hastened to 
administer a cordial and apply other restora- 
tives: but hours elapsed, and evening was 
drawing its veil of obscurity over the hemis- 
phere, before the invalid hail so far recovered, 
as to be enabled to converse again. Then 
i with only a few brief words of preface, to 
the effect that she yearned to unbosom the 
secrets that lay heavy upon her soul, the poor 
| girl poured forth her revelations to the friend- 
ly ear of the matron. 

* *• * -K- *•- e- 

-H* ■£ * 

Two hours later— indeed, at about nine 
o’clock that same evening— Mrs. Baines and 
■Sir Douglas Huntingdon were closetted to- 
i gether in earnest deliberation. 

“ Ariadne Varian,” said the Baronet, re- i 
peating the words several times. “JTow 
prettily the name sounds : it is really most 
•appropriate for such a charming creature. ' 


Do you know, Mrs. Baines that I really 
feel But no matter,” he exclaimed, sud- 

denly interrupting himself. 

“Ah! sir, I know what you were going 
to say,” observed the housekeeper : “ and 

really if yon would not think it rude nor un- 
becoming on m3' part, I should so earnestly 
advise you to think of marriage ” 

“Well, well,” said the Baronet, laughing ; “ J 
suppose I must think of it some day or another. 
But let me read over again this pai’agraph rela- 
tive to poor Ariadne’s brother ; and then you 
shall tell m'e at full length, and in detail, all 
tlmse incidents that you have gleaned from her 
lips and which • you have as yet only sketch- 
ed so briefly to me.” 

“Please to read the passage aloud, sir,” ‘said 
Mrs. Baines: “fori only glanced hurriedly 
over it just now.”' 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon accordingly took up 
the newspaper and read aloud the ensuing pas- 
sage : — 

“ It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that at the last sessions of the Old Baile}*, a res- 
pectable-looking and genteel young man, named 
Theodore Varian, was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years for embezzling monies and 
falsifying accounts while in the service of Mr. 
Kmmerson, the well-known stock-broker of, 
Birohin L ine. On the trial, it will be borne in 
mind, the young man pleaded guilty, and told 
a somewhat pathetic tale relative to having 
made free with his master’s money to pay 
debts contracted during a beloved sister's ill- 
ness. Dp to this point the sympathy of the 
whole court had been evidently in this favour ; 
but it will be remembered that he proceeded 
to accuse Mr. Kmmerson of having held out 
threats and made infamous proposals relative to 
his sister. As a matter of course, Mr. Kmmer- 
son indignantly denied the imputation ; and the 
learned Recorder, to whom Air. Kmmerson ’s. 
high character in the City is of course well- 
known, told* the prisoner very plainly that all 
previous sympathy excited in his behalf, was 
not merely destroyed, but was succeeded by 
loathing and contempt for this base endeavour 
to calumniate his employer. Hence the severe 
sentence of seven years’ transportation which 
his lordship deemed it right to pass upon the J 
prisoner. 

“ We have recapitulated these facts which 
were bc-fore published in our columns, in order 
to remind our readers of the artful cunning and 
unprincipled disposition of this young man, 
whose external appearance and genteel manners 
at first enlisted so much sympathy in his favour. 
And if any farther proof wore wanted of the 
right estimate which the learned Recorder 
formed of his consummate duplicity, such proof 
will be found in the occurrence we are about to 
relate.- In a word, this Tlieodore Yarian cs- 
caped from Newgate last night in a very re- 
markablc manner. It appears that during. the 
day the order had been received for the removal 
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°f himself and other convicts to Woolwich, pre- 
paratory to their departure for the penal settle- 
ment. As the order arrived suddenly, the con- 
victs were permitted to see their friends until a 
late hour last evening ; and it . is remembered 
by the gaol authorities that Theodore Varan 
was visited by his sister, who was clad in an 
ample cloak. At nine o’clock the bell rang as a 
signal for all visitors to depart ; and as there 
were some fifty or sixty strangers, male and 
female, at the time, it is supposed that 
Varian must have suddenly slipt on his 
sister’s cloak, and probably a bonnet and 
veil which it would have been easy for her 
to conceal under that cloak. At all events, 
shortly after the strangers had departed, 
Theodore Varian was missed ; and the above 
explanation is the only solution that can 
be given as to the mode of escape. Up to 
the hour of going to press, we have not heard 
of his recapture.” 

« And the conjecture, then, relative to the 
method of the escape, is the right one,” said the 
Baronet, as he laid down the newspaper. “ But 
you ' must now give roe «dl the details Oi 
Ariadne’s narrative.” 

“With much pleasure, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Baines, “It appears that Theodore and 
Ariadne are orphans, and that they entertain 
the sincerest affection for each other — an 
affection not only natural in consequence 
of the ties of brother and sister, but also 
strengthened by the keen appreciation of 
that orphan lot which they have together 
endured from childhood. It is true that 
Theodore self-appropriated some of .Mr. 
Emmerson’s money ; and I feel confident it is 
also true that the hard-hearted, griping, greedy 
citizen did tell the unhappy Theodore that if 
within three daj’S he did not prepare his sister 
to surrender her honour, the worst should ensue. 
This was towards the close of September and 
for the three following days Ariadne says that 
her .poor brother seemed to ' be frenzied with 
grief. -It was .not until the third night that he 
revealed to. his .sister theihorrors of his position 
and the deeper infamy into which Emmerson 
tried, to . plunge them both. Ariadne -was at 
first distracted : but in a short time the natural 
strength of her character enabled her to speak 
with calmness upon, the position in which her- 
self. and unhappy brother were involved. To 
.be brief, they saw no.: alternative' but flight 
and having hastily disposed of everything sale- 
able, .and thus reduced .the amount of their 
worldly possessions to the compass of two small 
bundles containing changes .of : raiment, they 
fled from the metropolis.” 

“ Boor orphans !” said the Baronet, in ' a low 
tone and with an involuntary sign. “ But go 
on, Mrs. Baines — go on.” 

“ They got a lift in some vehicle as far as 
Hounslow, where they passed the night. In 
the next room to the one ..where • Varian ; slept, 
two persons of evidently queer -character .were 


lodged ; and not being aware that the partition 
was’so thin as it was, they conversed unres- 
trainedly. Theodore could not help hearing 
every word they said ; and he found that they 
were two highwaymen. They were boasting of 
their exploits ; and from what they said it ap- 
peared that there was always a much better 
chance of an offender against the laws conceal- 
ing himself in London than in any country dis- 
tricts. In fine, their discourse made such an 
impression upon Theodore, that he resolved, to 
retrace his way to the capital. In the morning 
he communicated to his sister all he had over- 
heard, and the resolution he had formed in 
consequence ; and accordingly, when night came 
again the}’ returned to London. Hiding them- 
selves in a garret in some low neighbourhood, 
they passed a fortnight in a state of continual 
terrors, apprehensions, and alarms. They also 
lived most frugally— even miserably— in order 
to eke out their resources. Poor orphans ! how 
often and often must their tears have been ming- 
led as they thought of the present and the 
past, but dared not look forward to the future 1 
Oh ! it makes my heart bleed to think what 
this dear sweet girl must have suffered. Is it 
not shocking, sir, that such a heavenly creature 
— such an angelic being — should be doomed to 
know such bitter affliction ? Only fancy those 
soft asure eyes weeping such bitter tears— only 
fancy those lovely pale cheeks, just like damask 
being scalded with floods of anguish !— Ah ! and 
fancy too, that those lips which look like rose- 
buds, should ever wreath otherwise than in the 
sunniest smiles.” 

“ Mrs. Baines, you are growing quite poeti- 
cal,” said the Baronet, who was in reality, 
deeply affected. “ Come, pray proceed,” he ob- 
served hurriedly : “ you were telling me how 
this poor girl and her brother lived for a 
fortnight in that wretched garret. Psha 1’ 
he suddenly cried : “ what the deuce is the 
1 meaning of this and he dashed a tear from 

his eye. . - 

« Shall I give you a glass of wine, sir ? asked 
Mrs. Baines, perceiving that he was profoundly 
touched, and thinking that he required some- 
thing to console him. 

“ Ho — not a drop, I thank you -I never 
was less in a humour to drink in m3’ life, he 
exclaimed. “ Pray go on.” 

“■Well sir, at the end of that fortnight the 
.young man resolved to make an endeavour to 
find “employment- under another name. ’He 
accordingly went out to seek foi such 
employment ; but as several hours passed 
and he did not return, poor Ariadne 
could -no longer restrain the terrors that 
were devouring lier. She rushed forth wildly 
to seek for him— to make inquiries after 
-him : and she soon learnt the fatal truth. Be 
had been arrested— taken before the Lord 
Mayor— and committed to Hewgate ! O God ! I 
can enter fully and deeply into the anguish 
which the poor girl must have experienced as 
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(’these terrible tidings burst upon her ! Of course 
[i need not say that from the day of his arrest 
to that of his escape, she visited him as often 
and remained with him as long as the prison 
regulations would allow. The sessions were 
tbeing held at the time'when he was arrested ; 
fand lie was tried a few days after. This was a 
‘month ago. You have seen, sir, by the news- 
paper that he pleaded guilty, and that he was 
condemned to ssven years’ transportation. If 
he had not told the truth about limmerson's in- 
famous proposals, he would perhaps 011I3’ have 
had two years’ imprisonment : but because he 
boldly endeavoured to unmask the villain, thp 
Judge threw aside all sympathy. ’’ 

“ You see, Mrs. Haines, F.mmersmi is a man 
of wealth," observed the. Baronet. — “a man of 
high standing in the City - a member of the 
Common Council, too— and what is more,, a 
staunch Tory. Resides which, lie has got a splen- 
did house at Clapham ; and no doubt the Recor- 
der frequently dines with him. So you per- 
ceive it is easy to account for the Judge’s be- 
haviour vm the bench in Theodore Yarian’s case. 
But now for the rest of your narrative." 

“A few more words will conclude it, sir,’’ said 
Mrs. Raines. “ From the moment of Yarian’s 
condemnation, lie and his sister never lost an 
opportunity of discussing the possibility of his 
escape. The hope of effecting this alone sus- 
tained them. . Ariadne tells me that she has lain 
awake whole nights, pondering upon the chances 
for and against such a consummation. She snys 
that for hours and hours her thoughts have 
never wandered away from this one subject. 
At length the plan was settled and yesterday 
was the day for carrying it into execution. Hav- 
ing half-starved herself to eke out her scanty re- 
sources, the poor girl had just sufficient to enable 
her to pay her own coach-fair to Rover, and 
afford her brother a few shillings to purchase 
food during his journey thither. The news- 
paper tells you how the escape was accomplish- 
ed. No sooner did -Ariadne find that the pro- 
ject had succeeded, and that her brother, dis- 
guised in the cloak and bonnet, was safe outside 
the terrible doors of Newgate, than she almost 
went mad with the delirium of joy. But she 
was compelled to part immediately from Theo- 
dore, for fear of exciting suspicion and afford- 
ing a trace for pursuers : and while he set off 
on foot on his journey to Dover, the young 
maiden took her place outside the night-coach. 
Of course their ultimate intention was to escape 
I over to France, the captain of one of the hoys 
plying between Rover and Calais being well 
acquainted with the Azarians and well disposed 
towards them. In conclusion, sir,” added Airs. 
Baines, “ let me observe that when poor 
Ariadne entreated for a sight of the newspaper, 
it was to ascertain whether her brother had got 
safe away or had been re-captured after she 
parted from him.” 

“ And you have got the exact address where 


she was to meet her brother at Rover ? ’ said the 
Baronet inquiringly. ‘ . . 

“ I wrote it down on this' slip of paper, from 
Ariadne’s own lips,” responded Mrs. Baines: 
“ and here it is." 

“ Well, I wonder ‘ now whether that fellow 
James is ready to take his departure,” cried tlie 
Baronet, looking at his watch. “It is nine 
o’clock.” 

But at this moment the door opened ; and the 
valet James made his appearance, mulHed up as 
for a journey. . 

“ Now, James,” said Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
in a serious tone, “ I can of course rely upon 
you, as this matter is one not only of delicacy 
but also most confidentially sacred. You will 
travel with all possible speed to Rover ; and 
there you will seek this address,” continued the 
Baronet, placing the slip of paper in the ser- 
vant’s hands. “You will ask for Theodore Va- 
rinn : and when you mention the name of 
Ariadne. as a pass- word you will obtain access 
to this same Theodore. You will then give 
him this purse ; and urge him to lose no time 
in escaping to Calais. Tell him that his 
sister has found kind friends in London— and 
that moreover measures will be taken to ob- 
tain a free pardon' for himself. You may 
add that in the course of a day or two his 
sister will write to him full particulars, ad- 
dressed to the Post Ofiice in Calais.” 

The Baronet placed a heavy purse in the 
hands of his faithful servant, who forthwith 
took his departure in a post-chaise for ‘Rover : 
and the moment he was gone Mrs. Baines 
returned to Ariadne’s chamber. The fan- 
in valid was just awaking from a deep slum- 
ber, in which the good housekeeper had left 
•her ere now and the assurance that the 
messenger had departed to meet her brother 
at Rover, relieved her gentle breast of its 
chief anxiety. Doctor Copperas presently 
paid her another visit, and declared that she 
was going on as favoux-ably as he could ex- 
pect, adding aside to Mrs. Baines, “that he 
did not think she could have progressed better 
since midday, even if under the care of that 
eminent and distinguished man, Doctor 
Thiirston.” 


CHAPTER. LXXXIII. 

THE ItAKK AND TITF. RAKE’S VICTIM. ' 

Scarcely had Mrs. Baines quitted the apart- 
ment where she had been conversing with 
the Baronet, when a domestic entered to state 
that a female desired to speak with him upon 
important business. Not knowing who .she 
might be, and never refusing a female visit, 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon ordered her to be 
admitted. ' A woman, somewhat flauntingly 
dressed and with a dark veil over her counten- 
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ance, was shown in : but/ the instant she cross- 
ed the threshold, and even before she raised 
the veil, the Baronet guessed who she was. 
Nor was he mistaken : for advancing towards 
him, she lifted her veil and disclosed the fea- 
tures of Nell Gibson. 

“Ah! Iam glad you are come — I am de- 
lighted to see you are safe and sound,” _ he 
exclaimed, with the most unaffected sincerity. 

“ But, good heavens 1 how did you escape 
from those murderous wretches ? I have 
been tortured with the cruellest alarms con- 
cerning you. At one moment I was resolved 
to give information at Bow Street of all that 
had occurred : but then I feared that if you 
had really escaped after all, I should onty 
be compromising you — and that, for many 
reasons, you are well aware I would not do 
for the world. Besides which, I felt assui’ed 
that if you escaped the dangers and the 
violence that were imminent at the moment 
I left the hut, you would escape altogether.” 

While the Baronet was giving vent to these 
rapidly uttered expressions, Nell Gibson 
seated herself near the lire, and gazed upon 
ihim with a species of tender interest that 
seemed strange indeed with one who led such 
a life and possessed such a heart as _ she. 

“-And how knew you,” she said, in a gentle 
and even tremulous voice. “ that such dangers 
menaced me ?” 

“ In the first place because I discovered, 
when it was too late, that I had revealed to a 
act of miscreants the kindness you had shown 
towards me,” answered the Baronet ; — “ I 
mean that mau, that -woman, and that, youth 
whom 1 accompanied back to the hat. More- 
over, when I recovered my senses while bound 
hand and foot in the room below, I overheard 
the accusation . of ‘ traitress' levelled against 
yourself, and then your pieremg screams. 
Ah ! Ellen, I can assure you that those 
screams have rung in my ears ever since !” 

“ And the young girl whom you brought 
away with you !” said Nell Gibson, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Oil 1 she is safe and will be taken care- of," 
returned the Baronet-. “ But wherefore was 
she borne, to the hut . 

“ Bo not ask me,” said Nell Gibson. “ Bor no 
good, you may be sure ! Ah ! you do not ap- 
pear satisfied with what I say ! Well then, it 
was to make her as bad as I am.” 

“Enough !" ejaculated Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, with a shudder ; -and then lie fixed his 
eyes upon Nell Gibson, as if to scrutinize . tho- 
roughly her entire appearance. 

“ All ! you may well look at me,” she cried in 
a tone of bitterness : “Iam no doubt changed 
since first you knew me. That was four . years 
ago. I was then a merry laughing girl of , be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen— yes, ancl an innocent 
girl too ” 

“ Do not think of the past-, “Ellen,” said ■ . the 
Baronet, scarcely ablerto suppress a sigh as be 


mentally compared the young womau as she 
now appeared with the young girl as she was a 
few years back. “ You last night perilled your 
life to save mine : tell me, then, what can I do 
for you ' 

“ You will give me the hundred guineas for 
this letter,” she said, producing the one which 
he had written at the hut. “ That is all I ask 
of you — and it will be the means of saving mj- 
life." 

“ Can -you fear fora moment that I shall hesi- 
tate ?” exclaimed the Baronet. “I will give 
you the hundred guineas wherewith to appease 
those vile men ; and I will give you another 
hundred guineas — aye, or even three or four 
hundred for yourself.” 

“ No — not a shilling — not a farthing,” said 
Nell Gibson, firmly and decisively. “ Since 
the day I left you, never, never have 1 sought 
succour at your hand : and would sooner 
perish — yes, perish miserably — than reefeive 
such succour from you /” 

“ But wherefore, Ellen ?” said the Baronet, 
in amazement. “ There is something unnatural 
— something perverse in this.” 

“No — it is natural enough, if you do but 
understand the mind of a woman. Since I 
left you I have endured many and many 
privations : I have known what it is to want 
bread— aye, I have known what it is to feel 
starvation ! Or else do yon think, if it had 
not been through some desperate necessity, 

1 should ever have fallen into the company 
in which you found me last night ? But even 
when perishing as it were with famine, I 
nlvcr once applied to you” 

“ But you" were wroncr, Ellen — you were 
wrong.” said the Baronet. “ Whatever had 
occurred, my purse would always have been open 
to you.” 

“ Oh ! ves — I knew that ; and it was the 
thought of your kindness that stuug me to 
the Aery quick. And therefore, so far from 
being wrong." she exclaimed, suddenly assuming 
a proud look that for a moment rendered her 
really and fcrully handsome — “ so far from 
being in the wrong,” she repeated, “ I was 
in the right : for although fallen so low and 
become so debased, degraded, and vile, I still 
had my own little feelings of pride ” 

“ With what wretched suphistay have you 
deluded yourself !” interrupted . the Baronet. 
“Was I not your seducer l — did I not inflict 
the most terrible wrong upon you which selfish 
man can possibly perpetrate towards confiding 
woman ?” 

“Aye — if v,e had always -stood in the light 
of seducer and eiutim” said Nell Gibson, “it 
would have been different. Thun .1 should 
have had a claim upon you, and would not 
have hesitated to assert it. But if yo« inflict- 
ed the first wrong upon me, 1 subsequently 
indicted another upon yo->. I proved faith- 
less to you when you loved me so well and 
cherished me so fondly I deceived you most j 
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grossly — and there was - something vile — yes, 
beyond all expression vile, in my conduct 
when I robbed and plundered you to expend 
I the proceeds of my iniquity upon a paramour. 

I Well then, instead of .remaining your victim 
I became a wrong-doer towards you : and 
every claim that I might have possessed upon 
your consideration was forfeited. Yes — I fe)t 
all this ; and again I tell you that I would 
sooner have died — aye, have perished miser- 
ably — than have received as the pittance of 
charity, that which once came from a noble 
bounty ! ltather would 1 have sunk down 
through famine, than have obtained from your 
pity that which I once received from your 
fondest love ! Resides, when I left you I was 
clothed in silk and satin — and no earthly con- 
sideration would have induced me reappear 
before you in the rags of beggary.” 

“ But still,” observed the Baronet, much 
moved by the language which thus poured 
with such undoubted sincerity from the young 
woman’s lips — “ but still in the depths of your 
soul remained a certain fondness and affection 
for me ^.Otherwise yo'u would not have perilled 
your life to save mine last night.” 

“••Listen to me,” exclaimed Nell Gibson ; 
and I will unfold to you the maze and mys- 
teries of a woman’s heart— not merely of one 
woman, nor of my heart alone— but the feeling 
Which is peculiar to us all ! In the bosom 
of the vilest, most degraded, and most crime- 
stained of the unfortunate women whom the 
lust of man or the iron sway of proverty has 
ilung upon the streets, — yes, in the bosom 
of even the foulest, lowest, and vilest prostitute, 
there is one small sanctuary in which an 
; image is treasured up as the idol of a wor- 

• ship : and this is the image of the seducer | 
i In retrospecting over years of crime, the un- 

• fortunate woman carries her recollections 
: back to the period of her girlhood and her 
i first virgin love. Even though it was the 
! love which robbed her of that virginity and 

steeped her in disgrace, it is nevcrthlcss the 
one bright spot in her chequered career. 
Yes— if wc look back through a vista of rags, 
and filth, and poverty, and wretchedness, 
and crime, still do wc behold at the beginning 
that bright and sunny period when hopes 
were golden and the heart gushed forth with 
all the freshest feelings of youth. Then is it 
that the image of the loved one — though per- 
haps no longer loved— is reproduced vividly 
to the memory : nor is he thought of as a, 
mere seducer— no, nor is that past spring-tide 
of joy looked back upon as the very source 
whence all subsequent pollutions have flowed. 
Now, then, do you understand me? Since I 
fled from you I have received the embraces of 
many many men — I have been glad to sell my- 
self for gold or for silver I have given my- 
' self up to suitors in moments of sensuality ; — 
at other times, almost without passion and 
without impulse, I have abandoned myself 


to strangers through mere profligacy. A'nd 
yet, though thus drinking the cup of vice to 
the very dreg6, and dragging myself as it. 
were through' all kinds of moral filth and 
pollution, there has still always been one 
image that I have cherished in the sanctuary 
of my heart, and which no stains of vice nor 
shades of misery could possibly efface. That 
image is /jours : and you are the only living 
being for whom I would have perilled my life 
last night, or would peril it again ! Nay — had 
you been any other person, I should have seen 
you killed without pity and without remorse.” 

Sir Douglas .Huntingdon had listened in 
speechless amazement to this address, which the 
young woman delivered with an impressive 
seriousness that precluded all doubt as to her 
sincerity. Besides which, her actions at the hut 
had fully proven the existence of that senti- 
ment with regard to her seducer which she now 
explained : and as with rapid glance the 
Baronet’s mental vision swept over the past, 
he comprehended full well how such a state 
of feeling as that which she had described, 
could be. ■ 

Four years had elapsed since he had first en- 
countered Ellen Gibson upon one of his estates 
in a distant county. Her parents were dead: 
she had no relatives, but was living with 
friends. Her education had been tolerably well 
cared for : indeed, she bad been reared in 
a manner above her means or her expecta- 
tions. The Baronet saw her and loved her : 
and she loved him in return. Marriage 
was not spoken of between a man of 
rank and wealth and a young girl of rustic 
parentage : but she became his mistress. He 
brought her to London — lodged her in a sump- 
tuous mansion — gave her carriages, horses, 
servants — in fine, all the luxuries and elegancies 
of life. But she soon formed other connexions ; 
and her profligacy, developing itself with, re- 
markable suddenness, hurried her away with a 
sort of frenetic speed. Sir Douglas discovered 
her infidelity, and wrote lo remonstrate — even 
offering her forgiveness : for he was infatuated 
with her at the time. But instead of answering 
his note, she sold off the entire contents of the 
mansion, the carriages, horses, even to . his own 
plate which she had with her at the time : and 
taking her departure, she lavished the produce 
upon a paramour who had uot a single quality, 
personal, mental, or social, that could compare 
with those of the J}a rone L. Since -that period 
her career bad been one of those rapid down- 
ward ones which furnish no many a history ol 
female crime : and therefore seeing what she 
now was, and what she once had been, Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon could scarcely feel aston- 
ished if from tlie dark depths of her present 
position she occasionally cast wistful, longing, 
and even loving eves backward upon that epoch 
which formed the brightest page in her life’s 
history. 

“But wherefore,” lie' said, after a long pause, 
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li should you "o back to those dreadful men ? 
Tell me- would )’ou like to abandon the sort of 
existence you are now leading?” 

“ God knows I would !” returned the young 
woman, in a voice expressive of the deepest feel- 
ing. “ But it is impossible — it is impossible!” 
she immediately added, shaking her head, while 
an expression of unutterable despair swept 
over her countenance. . 

“ Why impossblo ?' demanded' the Baronet, 
in amazement : “ can you not to-morrow if you 


choose retire into some agreeable seclusion ? 
What if 1 were to go early in the morning and 
take a niee respectable lodging for you — ” 

“ Oh 1 no, no — it is impossible 1” interrupted 
Nell Gibson, impatiently. “ You are not aware 
— you cannot imagine how difficult , it is to 
extricate one s-seif from the meshes of 

crime ” _ 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” said the Baronet, 
contemplating the young woman in dismay, 

“ solemnly and seriously tell me, that you me 
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so inveterate!}' ■wedded to this shocking course 
of life ” 

“My God! no — ten thousand times no!’’ 
interrupted Nell Gibson, a sort of agony sweep- 
ing over her features. “Have I not told you 
that I would abandon this wretched, 'wretched 
mode of life if I could? And, Oil ! words have no 
power to tell the deep, deep horror — the intense 
loathing — which I at times feel for such an 
existence. Ere now I spoke of my depravities, 
and I said that often when neither tempted by 
gold or prompted by passion, I flung myself info 
the embraces of the merest strangers. IV ell, 
pei’haps, if I had described my humour on such 
occasions as the lecklessness of despair, ■instead 
of the-wantonuess of sheer depravity, I should 
have been nearer the mark. Yes — to drive 
away thought I must always have some kind of 
excitement. I hate brandy : but I . drink it 
often and often — I feel that it hardens me. I atn 
always ready to do anything wrong — aye,, even 
to commit unnecessary or unprofitable crimes, 
sooner than do nothing : and for the same 
reason do 1 seek the excitement of all possible 
profligacies. 15 y these means do I expel thought, 
and thus manage to maintain a calm and even 
happy exterior.” 

“ But wherefore, I again ask,” said the Baro- 
net, “ should you not abandon this course of 
life if j'ou wish ? Wherefore return to those 
horrible companions ?” 

“ p ecause I am so utLerly and completely in 
their power,” answered "the young woman. 
“ Wherever I might hide myself, they would 
seek me out: — aj'e, even did I fly to the ends 
of the earth, they would pursue me — they 
would discover my retreat— they would' mur- 
der me i When once a person gets deep in with 
such companionship, it is impossible to extricate 
one-self. No — it cannot be done. You see 
how completely 1 am in the power of those 
wretches, by coming hero for these hundred 
guineas to propitiate them.” 

“ All ! and this reminds me to inquire," said 
the_ Baronet, “ how you saved yourself from 
their fury, and what colouring } r ou gave to the 
adventure.” 

“That man who enticed you back to the hut, 
was none other than the Public Executioner,” 
replied Nell Gibson. “There — start not — 
speak not — what matters it now who he was ? 
I tell 3'ou all this, of course being well aware 
that you will take no advantage of it. The wo- 
man who came with him is his mistress: and 
the lad is his apprentice. Sally Melmoth — 
that is the woman’s name — has long had a spite 
against me, because she fancies I have been 
over intimate with her flash man. But no- 
not for the world ! Base and profligate as I 
know I am, there is a lower depth even than 
the lowest to which I have sunk : and that is 
the arms of .the public hangman. But to re- 
turn to last night’s affair. The Hangman and 
the apprentice prevented the infuriate woman 
from doing me a mischief : and while the Hang- 


man himself burst open the door and rushed 
after you and the 3’oung girl, his mistress and 
the lad kept guard upon me. - ^Presently the 
Hangman came back, after a fruitless search : 
and almost at the same time the other men re- 
turned from an equally unavailing hunt after 
3 T ou. They were all savage enough : and I 
thought that everything was over with me. 
So I prepared for the worst. The Hangman 
told the other men how you had sought refuge 
at the public-honse in the b}'e lane— how you 
had innocently let slip the admission that you 
owed 3'our life to me — and lio.w he had enticed 
}'ou back to the hut to bo disposed of as the 
whole gang should think fib. The man that I am 
now living with — ho who brought you down 
the writing paper and who is called the Butto- 
ner— then declared that from the first moment 
he suspected I had given 3*011 such information, 
and this suspicion on his part had accidental!}' 
let out to that stout man whose name is Ben- 
eullj that you were a Baronet, this circumstance 
proving that I knew you before. .All these 
statements and remarks, were made in my 
presence, and ferocious looks glared upon me 
from ever}' eye. I saw that nothing but the 
sudden exertion of all my presence of mind 
could save me ; and I accordingly exclaimed. 
“ 1 Veil [ vonfess that all you have mid is true ; 
hut the man whose life / have this night saved, 
was my first love — indeed the only man 1 ever 
si nvc vein and truly did love. I knew if was ruin 
and. useless to beg his life at your hands ; and 
therefore I gave him the whispered information 
whi<‘/t led. him to dee. You may fill me \f you 
life : hut J would do so over again this moment 
in spite of all eonsequenues. That is however no 
reason why / should betray yon in other things ; 
ami you fnow right well (hut / would not ." — They 
were all much struck by those remarks, but* 
more so by the. boldness of my manner. I 
thereupon proceeded to assure them that }'ou 
would nob take any proceedings against them, 
for fear of compromising me. As a proof there- 
of, I .offered to come to 3’our house to-dn.}' and 
obtain from you these hundred guineas for 
them. These assurances satisfied the whole 
party, the Hangman’s mistress alone excepted. 
Three of the men have now accompanied me 
as far as your door, and arc waiting at this mo- 
ment in the street. You see, therefore," add- 
ed Nell Gibson, with that calmness which was 
her outward characteristic, “ how true I spoke 
when I declared that it was impossible to es- 
cape from the trammels of crime , and the 
meshes of such companionship." s - .. 

Thus ended the colloquy between this young 
woman and her seducer. She received the hun- 
dred guineas for which she had called : but 
again did she emphaticall}' decline any boon or 
gift for herself. The Baronet accompanied her 
as far as the front door of his house ; and 
standing upon the threshold for a few minutes 
to look after her, he obsereved by the light of 
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the lamps that she joined three men at the cor- 
ner of the street. 

“ Women are strange creatures 1’- thought the 
E iron et to himself, as he retraced his way to 
his. own cheerful fireside. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

WOLE PLOTTING AN I) CO C NT EII-I' LOT TING. 

Tna three men whom Nell Gibson thus join- 
ed, Were the Bnttoner, Bencull, aud the Hang- 
man : and passing rapidly away from the fa- 
shionable street where Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
lived, they plunged into a low distinct in the 
close vicinity. For, he it observed, that in Lon- 
don the back windows of the palaces of the 
rich often look upon the noisome dens where 
the poor — then’ r/WAn — dwell. 

Entering a vile public house, or boozing ken, 
the three men and Nell Gibson proceeded to 
the taproom: and as there ^as no one else there 
at the time, they were enabled to converse at 
their ease. 

“ Now, Nell, ” said the Bnttoner, as soon as 
an order had been given for some liquor “ what 
news ! 1 suppose you succeed with your pal, 
the Baronet. ’ 

“ Here is the money,” she observed, quietly 
producing gold and back-notes for a hundred 
guineas. 

“ And you couldn’t get no more out of him ?’’ 
observed Bencull. savagely. 

“Not a farthing,” answered Nell Gibson. 
“ I had a great deal of difficulty in getting 
this.” . 

“Then lie was deuced ungrateful,” said the 
Hangman, “after all j'ou did for him last 
night.” 

“Yes— very. ” replied the young woman. 

“And didn’t you learn nothing about that 
sweet young gal.” demanded Bencull. 

“Only that Sir Douglas, on ascertaining who 
she was, restored her to her friends ;” — and in 
giving this answer Nell Gibson was prompted 
by the same feeling which had inspired her 
conduct throughout towards the Baronet — 
namely, to do nothing that should in any way 
injure or annoy him, but on the contrary any 
thing she could to serve him. 

“ Well, this !x perwoking,” exclaimed Ben- 
cull, — “ to lose that young gal after all the 
trouble I had in getting possession of her 1 But 
there's one more question — and that is, whether 
there’s any chance of a safe crack in the Baro- 
net’s house ?” 

“ Eh ! that’s the question,” said the Hang- 
man, instinctively tapping his capacious pocket 
to show that he had his burglarious apparatus 
concealed about his .person’. 

“ I examined the halLwell, as I went in and 
came out,” said Nell GibsdfT; "““but'T "don’t 
think that an entry can he made in that quar- 


ter. In fact, I scarce think from what I saw 
that it would be worth while to attempt it at 
all.” 

“ Now mind you, I think just the contrary,” 
cried the Hangman, with an oath : for he had 
been watching Nell Gibson’s countenance from 
under his overhanging brows, and he felt con- 
vinced in his own mind that she was doing all 
she could to shield the Baronet. 

“I saj* let us try the crack,” exclaimed the 
Bnttoner, sharing the Hangman’s suspicions. 

“ And I say, ” added Bencull, “ that if I do 
it alone, it shall be done. There’s a coach-house 
and stable adjoining the Baronet’s mansion : 
and we can easy get through that way to the 
back of the premises. Then, when once at the 
back of a house, 1 should like to see the doors 
or windows that would keep me out.” 

“ Well then, it’s agreed,” slid the Hangman. 

“ L>q me see,” lie continued, looking at a great 
silver watch which he pulled from his fob: 

“ it’s now half-past ten o’clock. We will wait 
here till twelve— and that shall be the hour. 
The lush is good at this ken, and the landlord 
knows me.” 

. “Will you stay here, then, Nell inquired 
the Uuttoner ; “ or go home to Bermondsey and 
get to bed comfortable, while T stay to do the 
trick 

“.Just as you like,” answered Nell, with 
apparent indifference : though in her heart she 
was most anxious to get away at once. 

“ Well then,” said the Bnttoner, also affect- 
ing the utmost carelessness in the matter, i‘ I 
should think you had better get home as quick 
as .you can.” 

“ So be it,” said Nell Gibson, rising- from 
her seat ; then, with a laugh, she observed to 
her paramour the Buttoner, “Mind in dividing 
that swag you remember my regulars ;"-^and' 
she pointed to the money on the table. 

“All right, Nell,” said the Buttoner : and 
the young woman then took her departure. 

“ What did you let her go for ?” demanded 
the Hangman, savagely, the moment the door 
dosed behind her. “ Curse me if I don’t think 
she's been playing us false again with this Baro- 
net ” 

“That’s just my opinion,” interrupted the 
Buttoner, starting from his seat : “ and it’s cost 
why I think so* that I persuaded her to be off 
so that I may have an opportunity of watching 
her. I shall be back at midnight at all events, 
if not sooner.” 

Having thus spoken, lie turned up the collar of 
his coat, slouched his hat over his countenance, 
and then hastened fx’om the boozing-ken. On 
emerging into the. street, he caught a glimpse 
of Nell Gibson by the light of a lamp, just as 
she was turning round the corner : and having 
once got upon the right track, he had no diffi- 
culty in keeping her in view, — still leaving 
such a distance between them as to prevent her 
from perceiving that she was thus dodged. At 
first, however, she kept halting, turning round, 
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looking and listening, every tv wo or three, 
minutes : but at length, being perfectly satis- 
fied that there was no watch set upon her, she 
increased her pace, and made straight, for the 
Almonry in Westminster, which was about a 
mile from the boozing-klm site had so recently 
left. 

The Almonry is one of those dreadful neigh- 
| bourhoods where pauperism is most intense, 
squalor most hideous, demoralization most de- 
praved. It consists chiefly of brothels and such 
like dens of infamy, and forms part of the 
domain belonging as an endowment to West- 
minster Abbey ! Hut inasmuch as loathsome 
hot-beds of vice and moral lazar-houses<of that 
kind usually produce a good rent, the Dean 
and Chapter could not of course think of purg- 
ing a neighbourhood which yielded them such 
large revenues. 

In the midst of that morass so densely 
peopled with human reptiles, and exhaling so 
pestilential an atmosphere, was situated a low 
boozing-ken known as Meg Blowon’s crib. Jt 
dillered from Bencull’-s establishment, in Jacob’s 
island, inasmuch as it had not the appearance of 
a private dwelling, but was open like any other 
public-house, and had a large room on the 
ground-floor always filled at night with the 
vilest of the vile and the lowest of the low. 

'To this place did Nell Hibson wend her way, 
— the Huttoner still following at a distance. 
Entering the establishment, she tarried for a 
few minutes in the public room to exchange 
some friendly observations with her acquain- 
tances there’: nnd having thus dispensed her 
courtesies to the leading members of the gang, 
she passed into Meg Hlowen’s - that is to say, 
the landlady’s— -private room behind the bar. 
Tf we follow her thither and peep in at her pro- 
ceedings, we shall observe that she requested to 
be furnished with pen, ink, and paper ; and hav- 
ing written a- letter, she summoned into her 
presence a lad whom she believed to be the 
most trustworthy amongst the juvenile portion 
of reprobates there assembled. Making him 
: secure about his person the letter which she 
had written, she hade him hasten and deliver 
it at an address which she named, and to depart 
from the house the moment he placed the letter 
in the hands of the servant answering the door. 
Having thus explicitly given her instructions, 
she placed five shillings in the lad’s hands : and 
he set forth with great glee to execute his 
commission. 

But to return to the Huttoner, we must ob- 
serve that on seeing Xell Hibson enter Meg 
Hlowen’s lie was more than ev.er convinced she 
had some artifice in view : and looking through 
die window, lie first saw her converse with her 
acquaintances in the public room, and then 
pass into the private parlour behind the bar. 
He next saw Meg Blowen reach down 
the pen and ink from a shelf, take a 
sheet of paper out of a drawer, and then cany 
these writing materials into the parlour. It 


would h ive .struck • any individual even 
far less astute than the Buttouer, that Nell 
Gibon was goine to send a written communi- 
cation somewhere : and he therefore remained 
intently upon the watch. In a few minutes 
he saw Nell Gibson appear at the door of the 
parlour, cast her eyes searching]}' around 
upon the motley assemblage, and select one 
of the lads. The youth thus singled out was 
(as already stated) summoned by her into the 
parlour ; and in a short time he reappeared. 
Hiit instead of rejoining his companions at the 
table in the public room, lie at once issued 
forth from the establishment. 

The Buttouer followed him until they were 
at a convenient distance from the place: then 
looking back and perceiving the coast was 
clear, he overtook the boy, and clutching him 
by the collar, said, in a fierce tone, “Now, 
my lad, a word with yon.” 

“ Holloa I Mister Buttoner,” exclaimed the 
youth, catching a glimpse of the man’s coun- 
tenance by the light gleaming from a window. 
“ What do you mean by stopping me like 
this here !” 

“Oh ! you know me, do you, young feller?” 
cried the Buttoner. “Well, so much the better : 
we shall sooner come to an understanding. 
Now then, you have nothing to fear : because 1 
shall let. you keep whatever the young woman 
has just given yon, and 1 will give you double 
myself into the bargain.” 

“ Well, she gived me a guinea,” said the hoy, 
prompt with a lie and ready with a cheat. 

“ Wery good,” observed the Buttoner. “Then 
of course you can show it me ?” 

“Won t you Lake a genelinan’s word ?” asked 
the lad impudently. 

“ No nonsense, ’ responded the Buttoner, be- 
stowing a hearty shake upon the youth. “ Come, 
show us what Nell Gibson gave yer — and I’ll 
double it. ’ 

“ Well, by goles ! it’s turned into a crown,” 
said the boy, producing a five-shilling piece. 
“It’s the reg’lar counterfeit crank she’s come 
over me !” 

“ Nonsense,” interrupted the Buttoner : then 
pulling a handful of silver from his pocket, and 
counting out ten shillings, lie said, “ Now give 
me that letter you’ve got about you — walk about 
for half-an-liour or so — and go back and tell the 
young woman that you’ve done her commission 
quite faithful.” 

The ten shillings chinked in the boy’s hand — 
the Buttoner grasped the letter- and they sepa- 
rated, the latter returning to the boozing-ken 
where he had left the Hangman and Bencull. 
In a few hasty words lie explained to them all 
that had occurred ; and on opening the letter,, 
which was addressed to Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don, the contents were found to be as follow: — 

“Look well to your premises to-night. A 
burglary is contemplated by some of the men 
you saw at the' hut on Shooter’s Hill. I said 
all I could to prevent this further annoyance 
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towards you ; bu£ I could not succeed in staying 
it off. I am very ‘ranch afraid that they suspect- 
ed I was playing a part ; if so, all these causes of 
suspicion will make it go hard with me sooner 
or later. But no matter : whatever is to hap- 
pen must take its course I would have come 
back to warn you of the attempt that will be 
made ; but I am so fearful that one of the men 
might go and watch the street. So I prefer 
writing, and have found a trusty messenger. I 
think the men will enter by the coach-house 
and get round to the back of the premises : but 
you must keep watch at all points. One thing 
however I conjure you — that is not to adopt 
any means to take them into custody, nor yet to 
do them any unnecessary hurt: only just to 
defend and protect yourself. This is most like- 
ly the last time you will ever hear of or from 

“ Ellen.” 

The l’iige of the Hangman, Bencull, and the 
Buttoner, on reading this epistle, may be better 
conceived than described. Daniel Coffin mut- 
tered such awful threats against the young wo- 
man, that if his two companions had not been 
kindred fiends, th'eir blood would have run cold. 
But when the first ebullition of their diabolical 
wrath was expended, they agreed after calmer 
and cooler deliberation, to conceal for the 
present their knowledge of this additional 
treachery on Nell Gibson's part, with a view to 
ascertain by some means or other whet her she 
were also betraying them in respect to the plot 
initiated against Larry Sampson. 

By the time this resolution was fairly discuss- 
ed and adopted by the three villains, the Hang-' 
man’s watch showed that it was midnight. They 
accordingly tossed off bumpers of brandy to 
drink success to their undertaking ; and thus 
inspired with a more than natural amount of 
brute courage, they repaired in the direction of 
.Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s mansion. 

Although the street where tne house was 
situated was a fashionable one, it was no great 
thoroughfare ; and by the aid of the Hangman s 
skeleton kej’s the coach-house door was soon 
opened. The three ruffiaus, having thus let 
themselves into this portion of the establish- 
ment, locked the door behind them, and then 
proceeded to light a “ darkey,” or lantern, 
which also formed part of the invariable tackle 
of a cracksman. In the rear of the coach-house 
were the stables, in which there were several 
horses ; and there was a door behind, lead- 
ing into a yard at the back of the house. 
The three burglars accordingly entered the 
stable for the purpose of passing through 
by .the way described : but two of the 
horses exhibited such manifestations of terror 
by kicking and plunging, as if instinctively 
aware of the presence of intruders, that a 
groom who slept in a .chamber ab .ve the 
coach-house was aroused from his repose. 

Leaping from his bed, and arming himself 
with a pair of pistols, the groom sprang down 


the ladder leading to his chamber : but' he 
was instantaneously seized by the three 
burglars, against whom he made a desperate 
resistance. The lantern was dashed out of 
the II ingrain's hand, and the glass broken 
against the wall : it then fell upon a heap of 
straw, the ILht remaining unextinguished. 
The same blow which dashed the lantern from 
Coffin’s hand knocked him violently down ; 
and he lay half-stunned upon the floor for 
nearly a minute, during which Bencull and 
the Buttoner succeeded in overpowering the 
groom. 

“ Let's give him his gruel, Ben,” cried the 
Buttoner, as they both dashed the unfortunate 
man with all their strength against the wall ; 
so that he groaned heavily once, and then 
fell — lying motionless, either dead or else 
stunned beyond all hope of recovery. 

But scarcely was this crime accomplished, 
when the sudden blazing of the straw on 
which the lantern had fallen, startled the 
burglars. From the Buttoner's lips burst 
the cry of “ Fire !” — the Hangman, who had 
just recovered his senses, sprang as if galvan- 
ized to his feet and Bencull at once began 
to throw pails of water upon the burning 
material, there being a pump in the coach- 
house. But this ondeavour to extinguish the 
tlarne speedily provfng utterly ineffectual, the 
three -burglars were compelled to depart as 
stealthily and promptly as they could. 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon had not as yet re- 
tired to rest. The story which he had heard 
from the lips of his housekeeper, relative to 
the troubles of Theodore and Ariadne Yarian 
— together with the singular and touching 
features of his interview with Nell Gibson,— 
had furnished him with so much food for re- 
flection that he remained sitting by his cheer- 
ful fireside, lost in serious meditation. All the 
rest of the household had retired to their cham- 
bers : a profound stillness reigned through 
the house : and not a sound reached; his ears 
from without. But all on a sudden this dead, 
deep silence — this awe-inspiring solemnity of 
the mid-night hour— was broken by that 
most terrible of all alarms, the cry of 
“Fire !” 

Startled from his reflections as if by the voice 
of doom thundering in his ear, and springing 
from his seat as if . stung by an adder, Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon rushed from the room 
and bounded forth in the front door to ascer- 
tain whether the alarm were real and where 
the fire was. In an instant he acquired the 
dreadful certainty that it was neither a cruel 
jest nor a false rumour : for the moment he 
opened the front door, the vivid light flashed 
upon his eyes, and he beheld the flames 
bursting forth from windows of the rooms 
above the coach-house. Already, too, were 
crowds hurrying thither — the alarm was 
spreading to the neighbouring dwellings — and 
all the usual features of such a scene were 
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manifesting themselves in their variety, con- 
fusion, and excitement. 

Several persons sprang towards Sir Douglas 
— some proffering their advice— others demand- 
ing how many people slept in his house, and in 
which rooms they were. Tn a moment he 
was overwhelmed with multitudinous questions 
and bewildered wifch^ conflicting counsels. 
Then came a couple of watchmen springing 
their rattles : next appeared three or four 
hulking fellows bearing along a ladder and 
knocking down all who got in their way — 
and all this while the crowd was collecting 
and the flames were bursting forth' with 
increasing fury. 

But Sir Douglas Huntingdon soon re- 
covered his presence of mind : and rubbing 
back into the house he raised the fearful 
I alarm of Jirr, which did not appear as yet to 
have reached the ears of any inmate save him- 
self. In a few moments all was bustle, con- 
fusion, and dismay within- the walls of the 
mansion. Mrs. Baines eaine rushing down 
in her night-clothes ; and overcome with 
terror, she fainted in the hall. .Some of the 
other servants soon made their appearance 
also ; and as the (lames had now spread from 
the coach-house to the mansion itself, several 
active persons amongst the crowd began 
rapidly to remove all the most portable 
articles of furniture into the street. The 
ladder was raised against, the front of the 
house in case of need, to facilitate escape from 
the upper storeys : -and messengers wore des- 
patched for a fire-engine. 

Meantime the Baronet, struck with horror 
at the idea that his groom slept over the coach- 
house,— and having satisfied himself that the 
other servants were all safe, — rushed to the 
back of the premises and opened the door 
leading from the yard to the stable. Several 
persons followed him : but the instant that 
stable-door was opened, two or three of the 
horses sprang madly forth, trampling down 
those who were in their way. .Sir Douglas 
himself was thus much hurt by one of the 
affrighted animals : but rushing forward, ho 
sought to penetrate into the stable. A volume 
of flame, bursting forth, drove him back and 
to his horror he heard the piteous sounds of 
dying agony which proved that several of his 
horses were perishing in the flames. But the 
groom — the poor unfortunate groom — where 
was he ? Again did Sir Douglas spring for- 
ward in order to penetrate into the coach- 
house : hut again did a volume of smoke drive 
him back. A third time did he make the 
attempt and now the ceiling of coach-house 
and stable fell in with a terrific crash : and if 
two of the men who had followed the Baronet 
hither had not suddenly pulled him back ns 
they heard the rafters giving way, he would 
have been buried in the ruins. 

For a few moments the flames seemed stifled 
in this part of the premises : but as a long 


tongue of fire suddenly shot up, lambent and 
lurid again, the Baronet observed by 'the light 
that the fall of the ceiling had’ brought down 
with it a considerable portion of the partition- 
wall separating the stabling department from 
the mansion itself. A large portion of the 
interior of the dwelling-house was thus re- 
vealed, including a back-staircase leading up 
to the bed-chambers. 

At this moment the recollection flashed to 
the Baronet’s mind that he had not ere now 
seen Ariadne Yarian amongst the other in- 
mates of the mansion whose safety was as- 
sured. Indeed, the poor girl had been for- 
gotten : Mrs. Baines had swooned, as already 
stated, and had been borne to a neighbour’s 
house where she fell into alarming hysterics: 
and, on the oilier hand, Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don’s attention had been mainly directed to- 
wards the coach-house and stabling. Thus 
was it that the only two persons who were 
likely to think of poor Ariadne, were prevent- 
ed by circumstances from doing so, until the 
sudden laying bare of the private staircase to 
the view of the Baronet,- led him to pass in 
rapid array in his mind every chamber to 
.which that staircase led. 

The instant that the image of Ariadne thus 
flashed to his recollection, lie gave utterance 
to a cry of mingled anguish and despair : then 
springing forward, he clambered through the 
vast aperture which the falling in of the parti- 
tion wall had caused ; and ho thus gained the 
interior of the dwelling-house. Passing into 
the hall,- he found his servants and many 
strangers busy in removing the furniture. He 
made rapid inquiries concerning Ariadne ; but 
servants had forgotten her, and the strangers 
had seen no young damsel answering to her 
description descend the stairs. 

Horrible uncertainty ! All the upper part 
of the house was in a perfect conflagration : the 
street was as light as if it were daytime ; — and 
one wretched engine was making the most 
ineffectual attempts to quench the fire. The 
ladder itself had caught the flames gushing 
forth from the upper windows. And here we 
may observe that the crowds augmented : and 
amongst them were the Hangman, Bencull, 
and the Buttoner, all three hovering about to 
see what piece of good luck the chapter of 
accidents might throw in their way. 

From all that has been said, burned and 
brief though the description be, the reader 
will understand that the flames had spread 
like wild-fire in an incredibly short space of 
time. Catching the chambers above the coach- 
house, they had thence burst iuto the mansion, 
all the upper part of which was now enveloped 
in a terrific blaze. To ascend therefore to 
the rooms above, appeared an act of frenzy or 
of desperation. But Ariadne’s life was at 
stake : and this thought was sufficient to nerve 
the Baronet with the strength and courage 
of a thousand ! • 
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Retracing Ijis way from the hall to the back 
staircase, he rushed up it. It was the same 
as a besieger scaling the walls of a town, 
while all kinds of igneous missiles and com- 
bustibles are showered down upon him. Sir 
Douglas had literally to ascend through gush- 
ing flames and volumes of smoke, — flames that 
scorched and smoke that blinded : but he was 
resolved to rescue Ariadne, or perish in the 
attempt 1 In a few seconds he reached her 
chamber-door. Bursting it open, he beheld 
her lying senseless on the carpet. Through 
the wainscotted wail the flames were already 
gushing : the heat was intense — the smoke 
stifling. In les3 than a minute the maiden 
would have been suffocated — whereas she was 
as yet unscathed by. the fire, and had most 
probably fainted through terror when en- 
deavouring to escape from her room on ..the 
first alarm of fire. 

To snatch her up in his arms and bear her 
forth, was the work of a moment. DHer head 
drooped back upon the Baronet’s shoulder ; 
and she continued senseless as he rushed with 
her down the staircase. Rushed indeed 1 — it 
was plunging as it were into a fiery furnace : 
and rapid " as the lightning-flash did the 
thought sweep through the Baronet's mind 
that it would be a- miracle if he and his fair 
burden reached the street in safety. Vast 
masses cf the partition wall kept falling in ; 
and it seemed as if the whole building were 
about to give way and bury himself and 
Ariadne in the smoking, burning ruins. 
Great pieces of timber — especially rude planks 
belonging to the lofts above the stables — 
.came crashing down : and thus, in the space 
of three or four short minutes, did the 
Baronet and the unconscious .Ariadne- pass 
through countless perils of an appalling 
character. But at length the damsel’s brave 
deliverer reached the foot of the staircase : 
and as he rushed with his burthen through 
the hall and appeared with her at the street 
door, a tremendous shout of applause arose 
from the assembled multitudes. 

At the very instant that Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon thus reached the f hreshold of 
the mansion with the still inanimate Ariadne 
in his arms, and in the strong glare of the 
terrific conflagration, the maiden was recog- 
nised by Beneull. This discover}' of t/'C fair 
stnmyer of the hut was in a moment communi- 
cated by the ruffian in a hurried whisper to 
the Buttoner and the Hangman : and they 
all three instinctively pressed forward to- 
wards the front-door steps. At that very 
instant Sir Douglas Huntingdon felt a sudden 
faintness come over him, — doubtless in con- 
sequence" of the tremendous excitement as 
well as painful exertions through which he 
had just passed. 

“Who will take care of this young lady?” 
he cried, as one of his footmen threw an ample 
cloak over the half-naked form of Ariadne. 


But scarcely were the words spoken by the 
Baronet, when some large portion of the .in- 
terior of the mansion fell in with such a ter- 
rific crash that the crowd retreated in sudden 
dismay and with cries of alarm : while those 
who were removing the furniture, rushed out 
of the house with such haste that the Baronet 
j was thrown violently forward. In that mo- 
ment of confusion, Beneull caught Ariadne 
Yarian in his arms : and as if it were written 
in the book of destiny that circumstances were 
to favour the ruffian’s designs in carrying off 
the still inanimate maiden, the whole roof of 
the house fell in at the very instant that he 
seized upon her. The consequence was that 
the fire was extinguished, or rather smother- 
ed, for the moment as completely as if a 
deluge of water were poured upon it : and 
darkness fell upon the scene— a darkness all 
the more intense through succeeding the glare 
of the conflagration. Confusion became worse 
confounded amongst the crowd : and while 
the whole living ' mass fell back from the 
vicinage of the falling house, as the sea 
sweeps away from the shore upon which it 
has just dashed its boiling billows, it was no 
difficult matter for Beneull to hurry -away 
with Ariadne in his arms. The Hangman 
and the Buttoner kept close at his heels — an 
empty hackney-coach’was encountered at the 
corner of the street— and the three villains 
entered it with their lovely burden. 

But when the' driver asked whither he was 
to go, the men were thrown into a sudden 
perplexity. Beneull, however, hastily whis- 
pered, “ Didn’t Nell Gibson talk of a certain 
.Marquis of Lcveson who was Mrs. Gale’s 
best customer ?’’ 

“To be sure,” whispered the Buttoner. 


“ Why not take her direct to him ?” 

“ Ah ! do you think of selling her to that 
Marquis ?” said the Hangman. “ Well, I 
know where he lives — I have been in his 
house then turning to the coachman who 
stood at the door, and thrusting some silver 
into liis- hand, Daniel Coffin "ordered him 
to drive to Albemarle Street. 

In a few minutes the vehicle stopped at the 
door of Levcson House : and it happened that 
just at the same moment Brockman, the 
favourite valet of the Marquis, was entering 
the man -Mon. Seeing the haeknej' coach 
stop, he inquired of those inside what then- 
business was : and as it was pitch dark 
within the vehicle, the valet did not observe 
how villanous were the countenances of the 
fellows whom he thus addressed. 

“ The fact is,” said the Hangman in a rapid 
whisper, “we have got a young gal that is in- 
tended for his lordship. She’s rna fit and so 
you can just lift her into the house without fear- 
ing any noise— and one of us will call for the 
recompense the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Brockman naturally concluded from tlris 
statement that the fellows had been hired by 
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bis master, or else bj 7 some cue in his lordship’s 
interest, to perform this particular service : and 
he therefore at. once consented to receive the 
maiden without asking another question. The 
housekeeper who was sitting up for Brockman, 
was summoned : and with her aid the valet 
lifted A riadne out of the coach and carried her 
into the mansion. 

The vehicle then drove away, the three ruf- 
fians congratulating themselves not only on 
having done something to annoy Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, whom they regarded as a sort of 
enemy, but likewise on having adopted so bold 
a step as to conve}'- the damsel direct to the spot 
where her charms were marketable, instead of 
conducting the bargain through the medium of 
a- middle-woman, such as. Mrs. Gale. But not 
for a moment did those ruffians experience the 
slightest remorse for having caused so terrible 
a conflagration in that house beneath the ruins 
of which the charred and blackened remains of 
the unfortunate groom' were indubitably buried. 

Meantime .Sir Douglas Huntingdon, who had 
been thrown down and stunned by the rush of 
people from the front door Of his mansion, was 
borne to a neighbour’s house where immediate 
1 ‘estoratives were applied. On coming to himself 
his first inquiry was for Ariadne : but those by 
whom he was surrounded, could give him no in- 
formation on the subject. Supposing that she 
had been taken to some other house in the vici- 
nage, he sallied forth into the street again to 
make further inquiries on the subject. But 
neither from his own servants, who were watch 
ing over the property removed out of the house 
— nor from any of the crowd — could he obtain a 
satisfactory answer. In fact, no tidings could he 
glean of Ariadne from the moment that lie sank 
down insensible in front of his own door. 

^ Tortured with cruel misgivings, he sped from 
house to house prosecuting his inquiries, up and 
down the street — but all in vain. At length he 
was compelled, through sheer exhaustion, to 
abandon any farther research for the present, 
and retire to a neighbouring hotel where he 
took up his temporary quarters. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

• ANOTHEIl LAMB IN THE LION S DEN. 

On recovering her senses, Ariadne Yarian 
found herself in bed ; and sweeping her eyes 
rapidly around, as a flood of recollections pour- 
ed in unto her brain, she at once saw that it 
was not the same chamber which she had occu- 
pied at Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s. Handsome 
as that chamber was, this was far more elegant- 
ly furnished, and denoted a more exquisite re- 
finement in taste, or rather in luxury. 

A middle-aged woman, looking like a house- 
keeper, was seated by the bedside ; and though 
\tbe instant Ariadne opened her eyes, this fe- 


male endeavoured to look kiudly and speak, 
soothingly; yet it was not with the same 
motherly tenderriess evinced by Mrs. Bailies. 

No suspicion of treachery, however, entered 
Ariadne’s mind. Collecting her ideasj she re- 
membered that she had been alarmed with cries 
of “ Fire” — that springing from her couch sbo^ 
had beheld the ominous glare at the window 
of her chamber— and that the noise of the ga- 
thering crowds in the streets had reached her 
ears. She also recollected that, overcome with 
terror, she had felt ' her limbs failing and her 
strength abandoning her : and as she remem- 
bered nothing more until the instant she awoke 
in this strange apartment where she no%v found 
herself, she naturally concluded that her re- 
minescence had been interrupted by a long 
swoon. 

Utterly unaware, therefore, how her life was 
saved, and who had saved it, — unconscious, in- 
deed of every feature and detail of the ten'ible 
conflagration,— her first hurried questions were 
to inquire where she was, what extent of dam- 
age had been done, and whether any lives were 
lost. Then before even a single one of these 
queries was answered, she exclaimed w'itli looks 
and accents of torturing suspense, “ Tell me, 
is Sir Douglas Huntingdon safe ?” 

The questions so hurriedly and excitedly put 
and were each and all equally puzzling to the 
Marquis of Leveson’s housekeeper, who was 
even more ignorant than Ariadne herself re- 
lative to what had occurred — seeing that she of 
course did not know who the damsel was, 
whence she had been brought, or that any parti- 
cular house had been on fire. Being however of 
an astute and cunning disposition, as the house- 
keeper of 'such a nobleman ought to 'be, the 
woman gave Ariadne such vague and general, 
but at the same time reassuring answers, that 
while she tranquillized the maiden’s mind on 
the one hand, she elicited on the other fresh 
questions which in themselves were explana- 
tions of what had occurred. 

“ You assure me, then, that ray kind hearted 
benefactor, Sir Douglas II untiugdon, is safe ?' 
said Ariadne. 

“ Yes — quite safe. ” 

“ Is the house totally consumed l and am I 
indebted to a neighbour’s hospitality for this 
asylum ?” 

“ I am afraid the damage is great— and you 
are freely welcome here.” 

“Was it the Baronet who saved me ?’ in- 
quired Ariadne, secretly wishing in her heart 
that the response would be in the affirmative. 

“Yes — he rescued you. You were senseless, 

I suppose ?” 

“ I had fainted through terror the moment I 
heard the alarm of fire,” 

“Ah 1 poor young lady, and enough too to 
frighten you ! I presume you are some relation 
to Sir Douglas Huntingdon V 

“ Not the least,” returned Ariadne. “ He is 
my benefactor — that is to say, he has behaved 
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handsomely, kindly, and nobly towards mo, al- j 
though I have only known him fori may say a 
few hours — indeed. since last night. But this 
reminds me that his excellent housekeeper, Mrs. 
Baines, has behaved like a mother to me : do 
you know whether she is quite safe V 

“ I have already told 3 - ou,’ answered Lord 
Leveson's housekeeper, “that no lives have 
been lost.” 

“ Is Mrs. Baines here in this house ?” 


“ >o— but at a neighbour's.” 

“Ah I I understand, ■’ said Ariadne : “when 
so dreadful an occurrence as a lire takes place, in 
a house, the inmates speedily ber.mu- dispersed 
throughout the neighbourhood. 

“ Yes— that is always the case." 

“And now tell me beneath whose roof I 
have found an asylum ?” asked Ariadne. 

“Have you ever heard of a nobleman named 
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Leveson — the Marquis of Leveson ?” inquired 
the housekeeper, with becoming caution. 

“No, never — Oh ! yes — I answered too hasti- 
ly,” said Ariadne, suddenly correcting herself, 
as she remembered having read that the Mr. 
Dysart who was hung a short time back was 
the husband of the Marquis of Leveson's niece. 
“ I have heard his lordship’s name mentioned, 
now that I think of it — but quite in a casual 
manner 1” '■ 

“Well, then, should you be pleased or other- 
wise,” asked the housekeeper, “ if you heard 
that you were beneath the roof of the Marquis 
of .Leveson ?” 

“ I should esteem myself highly honoured,” 
returned Ariadne, with that simplicity df pre- 
judice in favour of the aristocracy which was 
natural with one who had never been taught 
either by lessons or by experience, to loath, 
.mate, and abominate that aristocracy as the 
greatest curse that God in his wrath or Satan 
In his malignity ever inflicted upon a country. 

\ “ Well, then,” said the housekeeper, “ this is 
the mansion of the Marquis of Leveson : and I 
occupy an important post in his lordship’s 
household. His lordship is an excellent man, 
and I am sure that you will like him amazingly 
when you come to know him. Besides which, 
he is certain to feel a great interest in you 
after your adventure of this night. And then, 
too, there is his beautiful niece Lady Ernestina 
Dysart— one of the handsomest and finest wo- 
men in England. Ah ! how unfortuuate she 
has been,” added the housekeeper, shaking her 
head with much apparent solemnity. 

“Yes, I know to what you allude," said 
Ariadne, with a profound sigh, as the thought 
of Dysart’s fate, by a natural association, con- 
jured up ideas of Newgate, and forcibly remind- 
ed her of her brother Theodore’s recent mis- 
fortunes. “ It was when reading certain cir- 
cumstances in the newspaper that I first be- 
came acquainted with the name of the Marquis 
of Leveson.” 

“ Well, my dear young lady,” said the house- 
keeper, “ I need not tell you that it was a sad 
and shocking blow for his lordship and his lord- 
ship’s niece. But I sec that I must not chatter 
in this way to you any longer. Bray compose 
yourself to rest. I will leave a light in your 
room : and on this table by your bedside you 
will find cordials, restoratives, and various 
kinds of l'efreshment, should you feel exhausted 
or faint. I will visit you early in the morning, 
and hope to learn that you have slept off the 
effects of the alarm and nervousness produced 
by the fire.” 

The housekeeper then withdrew : and Ariadne 
speedily sank into a profound slumber, little 
suspecting into what a maze of perils she had 
been so perfidiously betrayed. 

The first thing in the morning Brockman ac- 
quainted the Marquis with the arrival of a 
young lady in the middle of the night ; and as 
the valet had been conversing with the house- 


keeper only a few minutes before he repaired 
to his master’s chamber, he had gleaned from 
her lips all that she herself had gleaned from 
Ariadne’s. The Marquis of Leveson was un- 
feignedly astonished when he heard of this 
arrival : and Brockman saw at once that his 
master had really -not expected any such I 
occurrence. • j 

But while they were still deliberating upon | 
the event, and the valet was explaining to the 
Marquis how the fair stranger had spoken of 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon and the fire which 
had occurred at his house, a footman' knocked 
at the door to announce that a man, who de- 
clined giving his name, solicited an immediate j 
audience of his lordship. That this was one j 
of the men who had brought the fair si ranger 
to the mansion during the night, was presum- 
able : and the Marquis, anxious to learn more 
of the matter, at once proceeded to the room 
where the individual was waiting. 

The visitor was none other than the Hang- 
man, dressed out in his very best apparel : 
but his ill-favoured countenance and sinister 
look were not much improved by the advan- 
tages of a Sunday garb. However, the Mar- 
quis did not expect to encounter an elegant 
gentleman in the individual who had brought 
the fair stranger to his house : but at the same j 
Lime lie little suspected that the ruffian who 
now stood in his presence was the Public Exe- 
cutioner — the man who had been admitted 
into the joint confidence of his niece Ernestina 
and the Prince Regent relative to the affair -of 
the deceased Paul .Dysart 1 

“Well, and what is your business ?’’ inquired 
the nobleman. 

“ I called about the young girl that me and 
a couple of pals of mine left here last night,” 
said the Hangman, with the most brazen 
effrontery. * 

“And pray,” demanded the Marquis, assum- 
ing a stern look, — “ what made you bring that 
young female hither 

“Yes see, my lord,” replied .Daniel Coffin, 
“ Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s house was burnt to 
the ground during the past night. Me and my 
pals happened to be mingling quite promiscuous 
in the crowd that the lire collected ; and, lo and 
behold ! the Baronet brought down a young 
lady in his arms, half naked and in a fainting 
state. So, seeing that she was beautiful as an 
angel, we got possession of her — whipped her 

into a coach — and brought her here ’ 

“ But why did you bring her hither ?” de- 
manded the Marquis : “ that is the point I want 
you to clear up.” 

“ Oil ! there’s no gammon about me, my 
lord," exclaimed Coffin. “The fact is, I’ve 
been in those secret chambers of your lord- 
ship’s, and have looked at all the pretty things 
in the shape of statues and paintings - — 

“Ah 1” ejaculated the nobleman, the truth 
flashing to his comprehension : “then you are—” 
“Dane’l Coffin, at your lordship’s service,” 
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was the repl}-. “If your lordship wants re- 
ferences, added the fellow, with cool self-suffi- 
ciency, “ I can "ire ’em either .to Lady Ernes- 
tina or the Priuce Regent. ” 

“Well, I know now who you are and all 
about you,” said' the Marquis,' scarcely able to 
conceal the sensation of utter loathing which 
he experienced as he gazed upon the public 
executioner. “In plain terms, then, you fan- 
cied that in consequence of haviug seen rny 
private appartments, you would not be doing 
wrong in bringing the young girl to me ?” 

“That’s just what it is, my lord, ” answered 
the Hangman. 

“But do you know who she is?” inquired the 
Marquis: “ what is her station in life ?— is she 
the misti'eas of Sir Douglas Huntingdon — a 
relative — or a servant ? In fact, tell me all 
about her.” 

“ She’s not a servant, but looks like a very 
genteel young person — almost a lady, I should 
say.’ Bat one thing is very certain —she’s not 
the Bironet’s mistress : for I happen to know 
that she hasn’t even known him many hours.” 

“ But a few minutes are enough to ruin a 
woman’s virtue — let alone a few hours,” said 
the Marquis. “ However, that is of little con- 
sequence, since the eirl is really beautiful. And 
now after all you have said, do you mean me 
to understand that you are not well acquainted 
with her ? Of course you are 1 AVliat is her 
name ?’’ 

“ I can’t tell your lordship — I know no more 
than Adam,” was the reply. “'The fact is, in 
a few words, me and my pals were at Shooter’s 
Hill on a little business the night before last : 
and Sir Douglas Huntingdon, who was travel- 
ling that way, fell into our hands. Within the 
same hour, another accident also threw this 
young lady in our way : and to be brief, they 
both succeeded in effecting their escape and 
getting off together. So it was natural that 
f.he Baronet should" give the young girl an 
asylum : and that’s the way she came to be 
at his house. But hasn’t your lordship seen 
her yet?” 

“ Not yet. I am however told that she is 
really very beautiful, ” observed the Marquis. 

“ Beautiful !” cried the Hangman, with a 
diabolical leer : “she’s so sweetly pretty that if 
I hadn’t; thought your lordship would give a 
good price for her, I should ha-ve kept her for 
myself. I don’t know much of these matters ; 
but I must say that you- need only look in her 
face to see that she’s innocence itself.” 

“Well, and so now you are come for your 
reward?” said the Marquis. “AVliat do you 
expect ?” 

“ Fifty guineas won’t hurt your lordship,” 
answered the Hangman. 

“ There — take that,” said the Marquis, 
throwing down his purse, which he knew con- 
tained more than the sum demanded. 

Daniel Coffin picked up the purse from the 
table where the nobleman had tossed it, and 


then took his departure, well pleased with 
the success of his visit. 


CHAPTER LXXXA'I. 

A CAT.VSTRoriin. 

Tin-: chamber to which Ariadne Yarian had 
been consigned at Levesou House, was the one 
that communicated with the dressing-room 
whence a secret-door opened into the private 
suite of apartments already so often referred 
to in our narrative. This bed-chamber was 
sometimes occupied by the Marquis himself ; 
but he as frequentlj' slept in a room on a 
higher storey, for the sake of the “convenience 
offered by contiguous b tbs. Thus, on the 
particular occasion now referred to, the noble- 
man had spent the night in this last-mentioned 
chamber : and therefore was it that the 
housekeeper, with fiendish forethought, con- 
signed Ariadne to the one whence the com- 
munication led to the private suite of apart- 
ments. 

On awaking after some hours of refreshing 
sleep, Ariadne recalled to mind everything 
that had occurred during the past night : but 
still it .was without the slightest misgiving 
or suspicion she remembered that she was 
now beneath the roof of the Marquis of 
Leveson. 

AVhile she was thus collecting her ideas, 
the house-keeper entered the room, bearing 
a tray, containing the yonng maiden’s break- 
fast. 

“Is it very late?” inquired Ariadne, fancy- 
ing that she must have slept a long time. 

“ It is a little past ten o'clock,” replied the 
housekeeper : “ but you will do well to take 
your breakfast in bed as you have passed 
through so much excitement and alarm during 
the past night. Moreover, you have no apparel 
of any kind here — and I must see about get- 
ting some clothes presently. His lordship 
will come and 'pay you a visit immediately, 
and will then confer with you on your plans 
and prospects.” 

“ AA T hat, here!” ejaculated Ariadne, .sur- 
prised at the remark and conceiving that she 
had not properly understood it. 

“ And why not ?” asked the housekeeper, 
with a smile. “ The Marquis is old enough to 
be your father : indeed you are a mere child 
to him. Moreover, 1 am going to remain 
here with you, my love 1” 

Still Ariadne experienced a secret displea- 
sure at the idea of a stranger visiting her 
bed-room. Her pure-mindedness and naturaj 
delicacy shrank from the thought : but she 
scarcely dared to venture any farther re- 
monstrance, as she felt that she was under grea 
obligations to those who had given her an 
asylum beneath that roof. Besides which, as 
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she had no garments to put on — not a stitch 
nor rag in the whole world beyond the night- 
drapery that she wore — she could nut rise and 
dress herself to receive the Marquis ; and it 
was natural that he should wish to know 
whom he had beneath his roof. But this 
reflection suddenly 'gave rise to another : 
namely, what account could she render of 
herself ? — what name should she pass by ? To 
refuse all replies to the questions that might 
be put, would seem not only suspicious but 
rude to a degree and yet, on the other 
hand, how could she tell the truth,!— how 
announce the name of Ariadne Yarian ? Ah ! 
the poor girl was indeed unused to the arts 
of deceit and unskilled in the ways of 
duplicity. 

She was sitting up in bed, pondering mourn- 
fully upon these points, and partaking of some 
chocolate which the housekeeper had poured 
out for her, when a gentle knock was hoard at 
the door. The housekeeper at once opened it ; 
and the Marquis entered the room. Ariadne 
instinctively shrank beneath the bed-clothes, 
while her cheeks were suffused with blushes. 

“ IIow is the fair guest with whose presence 
circumstances have thus honoured me ?” said 
the Marquis, assuming his softest voice and 
blandest manner. “ Really the incidents which 
have thus brought you, young lady, within 
these walls are so romantic, that they invest 
you with additional charms.” 

Ariadne said nothing : she was overwhelmed 
with confusion. But averting her blushing 
countenance, she felt such strange sensations 
come over her- sensations of mingled alarm, 
outraged modesty, and bitter annoyance — that 
she was ready to burst into tears. 

“You fire welcome to my house, young lady,” 
resumed the Marquis, — “most welcome! In- 
deed the longer you grace it with your presence, 
the happier I shall feel. My excellent house- 
keeper here will see that your slightest wants 
shall not merely be attended to, but even antici- 
pated ” 

“ I thank your lordship,” murmured Ariadne, 
now recovering • the power of utterance : “ but 
I shall not intrude on your lordship’s hospitality' 
much longer. Indeed if your lordship’s house- 
keeper will only be kind enough to furnish me 
with apparel, 1 shall at once prepare to take my 
departure,” she added, the sense of violated de- 
cency 7 now triumphing over her fears and im- 
parting firmness to her tone. 

“'Well, well, my dear young lady — your are 
your own mistress, no doubt,” said the Marquis, 
believing Ariadne’s conduct to be nothing more 
nor less than mere affectation : for he could not 
fancy 7 that it was possible for her to have passed 
even a few short hours in the dwelling of Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon and have come forth pure 
and chaste. “ But methinks that this precipita- 
tion on your part to leave my mansion, where 
there is every disposition to treat you kind- 
ly ” 


“ My lord,’ interrupted Ariadne, now turning 
her eyes towards the Marquis while her coun- 
tenance was flushed with indignation : “I know 
not what may be the manners and customs .of 
fashionable life ; but in the sphere to which I 
belong, your presence in my 7 chamber would not 
only be deemed a violation of all the rules of 
hospitality, but a positive outrage and insult.” 

“ Upon my 7 honour, you take my conduct 
most unkindly !” exclaimed the Marquis. “But 
I will withdraw for the present, since you ap- 
pear to wish it.” 

He then quitted the room, making a rapid 
sign to the housekeeper : and the moment the 
door closed behind him, Ariadne burst into a 
flood of tears. 

“ My 7 dear girl, don’t take on like this,” said 
the housekeeper. “Why 7 , T am really surprised 
at you! II is lordship did not mean any 7 
oficnoe — bow could he '{ He perhaps spoke in 
rather an oil-hand manner : but then that was 
bis familiarity of tone towards one in whom be 
felt interested. I can assure you that the Marquis 
is generosity and liberality 7 personified. If you 
asked him for any boon on which you set your 
mind, you would have it. And young ladies 
hare their little whims and caprices, you know 


“ Good heavens ! what means this strange lan- 
guage?” cried Ariadne, all the suspicions and 
misgivings which within the last few minutes 
had been aroused in her mind, now becoming 
excited to a painful degree. “If you really 

wish to befriend me ” 

“ What can I do, young lady ? Speak !” 

“ Procure me some apparel. I cannot offer to 
recompense you at this moment : hut in the 
course of the day 7 — when once 1 shall have seen 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon ” 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated the housekeeper, now per- 
fectly convinced in her own mind that Ariadne 
was the Baronet’s mistress. “But wherefore 
should you be in such haste to quit this man- 
sion ? Do you desire to return to that Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon of whom you have 
spoken ?” 

“ I do— be is my only 7 friend !" exclaimed 
Ariadne, with passionate vehemence, and not 
reflecting for a moment what interpretation 
might be put upon the manner in which she 
spoke of the Baronet. “But will you— will 
y 7 ou, my 7 good woman, procure me some fitting 
apparel ? Surely 7 Lady Ernest ina Dysart would 
take compassion upon me- or one of the female 
servants might lend me a gown — a shawl- a 

bonnet— in fine, the barest necessaries ” 

“ To be sure, my dear girl,’ said the house- 
keeper : “I will procure all you want in good 
time.” 

“ At once !” cried Ariadne, springing from 
the couch. “ Procure me some raiment — I will 
dress my 7 self with all possible haste — and will 

then intrude no longer '* 

“Ah 1 you are wrong to speak of intrusion,” 
interrupted the housekeeper. “ But come into 
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this dressing-room : here are all the requisites 
of the toilette— and 1 will soon procure you 
fitting apparel.” 

“ Oil ! then I shall thank you indeed !” ex- 
claimed Ariadne, somewhat tranquillised by 
this assurance. 

But while she was combing out .her beau iful 
long flaxen hair in the dressing-room adjoining 
the bed-chamber, the housekeeper took advan- 
tage of a moment when the maiden’s back was 
turned, to touch the secret spring and open the 
door leading into the suite of private apart- 
ments. 

“ I asked } r ou just now whether you really 
wished to return to Sir .Douglas Huntingdon. ’ 
resumed the wily woman : “ and you declared 
that such was your desire.” 

“Tie is my benefactor— I have already told 
you as much,” said Ariadne. “I am under 
obligations to him — deep obligations,” she 
repeated with a profound sigh, as she thought 
of her brother to whom the Baronet had des- 
patched his valet James with, reassuring 
messages and with money. 

“You are wrong, young lady — you are 
wrong,” continued the housekeeper, “ to think 
of returning to Sir Douglas Huntingdon, when 
you may be so much happier at the house of 
Marquis of Lsveson. Behold, my dear girl — 
behold this splendidly furnished apartment 
into which the dressing-room opens,” she ex- 
claimed, drawing back the secret door. “All 
these rooms that you see shall be your’s— 
with domestics to wait upon 3-011 — if you will 
only consent to remain here ! Ah ! my dear 
young lady, I am sure I shall not supplicate 
in vain !’ 

The amazement produced by these words 
overwhelmed as it were the alarm previously 
excited and Ariadne, desisting for a moment 
from the operation of combing out her hair, 
turned upon the woman a look so full of won- 
der and startled inquiry, that it even expressed 
her feelings more eloquently than the words 
to which she simultaneously gave utterance. 

“"Wherefore should you invite me thus 
to remain within these, walls ? — wherefore 
should you offer me the inducement of these 
elegant rooms ? Indeed, what know you of 
me, that such a proposal should have emanat- 
ed from your lips ?’ 

“ Ah f young lady,” said the housekeeper, 
adopting a tone of gentle persuasion, “did you 
not observe that the Marquis surveyed you 
with admiration 1 , And surely, surely you will 
not' be so cruel as to treat liim with indifference 
or scorn ? ’ 

“'Good heavens ! what words are these that 
I hear exclaimed Ariadne, the colour com- 
ing and going in rapid transitions upon her 
cheeks. “ It is impossible that this can be 
the house of the Marquis of Leveson !— im- 
possible that any nobleman would have in- 
truded into the chamber which his hospitality 
had a Horded to a young and friendless girl ! — 


impossible that any female in his service 
would dare to address me in the language 
which has just fallen from your lips 1” 

“Now, if it comes to the matter of that,” 
exclaimed the housekeeper, suddenly throwing 
off the mask and speaking in a tone of coarse 
insolence, “ I don’t see why you should pre- 
tend to be so very particular. Come, come, 
young woman — here’s enough of this non- 
sense : and 1 have already adopted the coax- 
ing tone too long. I suppose you meant to 
sell yourself to Sir Douglas Huntingdon, even 
if }’on have not done it alread3 r . But let me 
tell yon that the Marquis of Leveson will I 
prove more profitable to } r ou. I saw just now ' 
by his lordship’s words that he does not re- 
gard 3’ou as the stubbornest of prudes, or j’et 
as a dragon of virtue ; and T know his humour 
well enough to feel assured that he -won’t 
waste much time in coming to the point with 
3'ou. Indeed he has only retired for a few 
minutes, just to give me the opportunity of 
being explicit -with 3-011.” 

A mortal paleness gradually spread itself 
over Ariadne’s countenance, as these words 
smote upon her ears, carrying as it were the 
blight of a pestilence down into her very soul : 
and staggering towards a seat, she sank upon 
it crushed and overwhelmed by a terrible 
consternation.- A faintness seized upon her — 
a film spread rapidly over her eyes— and she 
felt that her senses were abandoning her, — 
when the sudden sound of a door opening and 
shutting recalled her to herself. Startled 
back as it. were into complete consciousness, 
she threw her affi’igbted looks around, and 
perceived that she was now alone. The house : 
keeper had left her — and it was the sonnd of 
the outer door of the bedchamber that she 
had heard opening and closing so abruptly. 
But that door almost immediately opened again : 
and now it was the Marquis of Leveson who 
re-appeared. 

A scream of terror burst from the lips of 
Ariadne : and not only did alarm, but also a feel-, 
ing of outraged modesty prompt her to tty fromj 
his presence: for be it understood that she was 
in a state of semi-nudity, having on nothing 
but' the night-gear which left her neck and 
bosom all exposed. As she turned thus abrupt- 
ly away from the approaching Alarquis, she be- 
held the door which the housekeeper had left 
open when she disphtyed the handsomely— fur- 
nished appartment to which it led. 

“Beautiful gill!” exclaimed the Marquis, 
catching sight of her naked charms and instan- 
taneuousty inflamed by the view. “ Resistance 
is vain ! — besides, wherefore prove so coj - — so 
cruel ” 

But Ariadne had rushed forward into the 
apartment to which the secret door opened : 
and as she shut it promptly behind her, she 
turned round in eager search for the lock, 
that she might secure herself against the 
Marquis. But what was her surprise when 
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she beheld nothing but the uniform and un- 
broken surface of the handsomely papered wall, 

- -no lock— no handle — not even so much as a 
keyhole, to indicate the presence of a door ! The 
thought flashed to her mind that she had fallen 
into some new snare : and overcome with a sense 
of terror now wrought up to an excruciating 
pitch, she sank down into one of the splendid 
arm-chajirs^fth which the apartment was fur- 
nished. '"'Bub at the same instant did another 
rending scream burst from her lips, as the sharp 
click of the perfidious mechanism fell upon her 
ears, and as her arms and shoulders were elaps- 
ed by the springs that started forth from the 
chairs ! 

At the same time the invisible do^r by 
which she had entered that room, was opened — 
and the Marquis of Leveson made his appear- 
ance. Instantaneously shutting the door be- 
hind him, he stood feasting his eyes upon the 
charms of his intended victim. But, Oh ! his 
hard heart melted not with pity as that sweet 
countenance was upturned with an expression 
so earnestly imploring, so pathetically entreat- 
ing towards his own : no pity nor remorse had 
he for that damsel’s sake all his ideas, all his 
aspirations were concentrated in the burning 
heat of one absorbing passion 1 

“My lord, my lord,” murmured Ariadne, 
“have mercy upon me!” 

But as the maiden uttered these words in a 
dying tone, her heart drooped forward — the 
gaspings of her breath ceased— and the palpita- 
tions of her snowy bosom were no longer per- 
ceptible. 

“ She has fainted,” said the Marquis to him- 
self. “ But she is not the first who " 

The nobleman’s reflection was suddenly cut 
short by a mortal alarm which seized upon him : 
for as he stooped down and looked at Ariadne, 
it suddenly struck him that she was dead ! 

He hastily' placed his hand upon her heart: 
but it beat not ; — and the bosom which his 
hand thus pressed in its nudity, was as still as 
if death were indeed there. With a cold shud- 
der running through his entire form, he touched 
the secret spring which released her from the 
grasp of the mechanism : and lifting her in his 
arms he bore her back into the bed-chamber 
and laid her upon the couch. Still did she 
continue senseless : and if that were not the 
sleep of death, then assuredly was it a swoon 
of a most alarming character. 

Yainlv did the Marquis sprinkle her counte- 
nance with water and apply a scent-bottle to 
her nostrils. She moved not— her heart was 
still — her pulse imperceptible and all vital 
colouring was disappearing from her lips. Her 
nails — those beautifully shaped nails, so pel- 
lucid with their .roseate tint a few moments 
before— now were becoming of a bluish appear- 
ance: and this circumstance gave a still deeper 
shock to the soul of the Marquis, for he regard- 
ed it as the unmistakable sign of death ! 

He rang the bell — and the housekeeper 


answered the summons. Nothing could equal 
the woman’s dismay on beholding Ariadne thus 
stretched lifeless on the couch ; and the Marquis 
saw by the sudden horror which seized upon 
her what she also thought — his worst fears 
being then confirmed, that the maiden 'was 
indeed dead ! 

Almost wild with alarm, he bade the house- 
keeper hasten and fetch Lady Ernestina 
thither ; and in a minute or two the woman re- 
turned accompanied by his lordship’s niece. 
But Ernestina at once declared that all human 
aid was unavailing, and that the damsel was no 
more ! 

Nothing' could exceed the excruciation of 
alarm which now reigned in that chamber. 
What was to bo done ? — how dispose of the 
corpse ? • how account for the presence of the 
young female in the house at all ? The Marquis 
paced to ahd fro in the chamber like a mad- 
man : t lie housekeeper fell upon her knees by 
the side of the bed, and began giving way to 
the bitterest lamentations ; — while Lady Ernes- 
tina, conquering her emotions somewhat in the 
presence of the awful dilemma, stood gazing 
upon the beautiful face of the dead, revolving 
in her mind a thousand different schemes for 
the disposal of the corpse. 

“ Good heavens ! what a calamity — what an 
awful calamity !” exclaimed the Marquis, 
wringing his hands at one moment, and then 
gesticulating with them frantically the next. 

“ Oh ! it is enough to hang us all,” groaned the 
housekeeper. “ What on earth will become 
of us ?” 

“Calm yourselves, calm 'yourselves — I be- 
seech you !’’ said Ernestina. “ J L is only by 
extreme prudence,- circumspection, and caution 
that we shall avoid discovery — that is to say, 
if the occurrence mmt be concealed. But 
why not let it be avowed ? The girl was not 
murdered — at least not murdered in the 
positive meaning of the term ” 

“ But there must he a coroner’s inquest, and 
a! the annoyances and dangers of an inquiry!” 
said the Marquis. “ How am I to account 
for the girl being here ? — under what circum- 
stances am I to say she died 1 If recognised 
and identified as the one who was rescued 
last night from the lire at Huntingdon’s 
house, how came she here ? Wherefore was 
she brought to such a distance, instead of 
being taken to some dwelling close at band ? 
Ah 1 the case is fraught with terrible suspicion, 
Ernestina — you must see that it is !” 

“ Oh 1 yes,” said the housekeeper, with 
bitter lamentations : “ it must be hushed up — 
it must be. hushed up 1” 

“ Then do you know what is to be done,” 
said Ernestina, a sudden idea striking her. 
“You must send for Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don — tell him all that has happened— and 
throw yourself upon his mercy. There is 
nothing else to be done.” 

“But if this girl was his mistress,” exclaimed 
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the Marquis, “ he might seek a cruel revenge. 
And yet it is hardly possible that lie can care 
anything for her, seeing that tlierr acquain- 
tance has only been of a few hours \ es, 
yes,” he exclaimed, suddenly interrupting 
himself : “ your advice must be adopted, 

Ernestina. Huntingdon would not ruin an 

old friend 1” - . 

“Besides,” observed the noblemans niece, 
“ you will ascertain who the young girl nas, 
and whether there will be much inquiry made 
by relatives or by friends into the circum- 
stances of her death.” 


“ Be it then as you say,” observed the Mar- i 
| quis. “ And now, Ernestina, for God’s sake ■ 
take this distracted woman away with you, > 
and endeavour to console her — or at all events 

to make her hold her peace— while I send for 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon.” . 

Lady Ernestina accordingly persuaded the 
housekeeper to accompany her away from the 
chamber of death ; and the Marquis, quitting 
the room also, and locking the door behind 
him, hastened to make a confidant of his 
valet Brockman, whom he despatched forth- 
with in search of the Baronet. In about 
half-an-hour Brockman returned accompanied 
by Sir Douglas, whom he had found at an 
hotel in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
own ruined mansion : and as the valet had not 
given the TSaronefc the least intimation of 
wherefore his presence was required in Albe- 
marle-street, he was naturally much surprised 
at being thus peremptorily summoned thither. 
At first, indeed, he had refused to yield to 
Brockman’s request, fancying that some _ trea- 
cherous or spiteful trick might be meditated 
against him in revenge for the part he had 
played in rescuing Louisa Stanley from the 
power of the Marquis of Leveson. But per- 
ceiving, by Brockman’s manner, that the affair 
was urgent, although the valet declined 
entering into explanatory particulars, Sir 
Douglas ultimately agreed to accompany him 
to Leveson House. 

On arriving there, the Baronet was at once 
conducted into an apartment where he found 
the Marquis alone, but pacing to and fro in 
a state of dreadful excitement and agitation. 

“Good heavens, Leveson,” he exclaimed, 
“ what is the matter . 

“Tell me, Huntingdon — tell me, before I 
speak a word to the point,” said the Marquis 
of Leveson, advancing hurriedly, and seizing 
the Baronet by the liand,—“ tell me whether 
there is any ill-feeling on your part towards 
me?” 

« Not a whit !” cried Sir Douglas : on 
the contrary, I was fearful that you 'would 
break off your friendship with me on account 
of my intrusion upon your proceedings at so 
critical a moment the day before yesterday. 
But, my dear Leveson ■, as -you called at Stratton 
Street and saw Miss Bathurst on that morning, 


you are of course acquainted with the entire 
mystery relative ” 

'“Ah ! my dear Huntingdon, all the Miss 
Bat-hursts, and Clara Stanleys, and "V enetias 
in the world are at this moment nothing to 
me,” interrupted the Marquis: “for you see 
before you one of the most miserable of 
men ” 

“ Indeed 1 I do observe that you are pale 
and agitated — very pale,” cried the Baronet. 

“ But what is the matter ? Is there anything 
I can do for you ? Though having troubles 
enough of my own at this moment — what with 
the burning down of m3 7 house — the loss of a 
young lady in whom I had suddenly conceived 

the deepest interest ” 

“Oh! now, nuf, lam more wretched than 
ever!' exclaimed theMai’quis. “Huntingdon 
—my honour, almost my life, is in your 
hands ” 

“ Good heavens ! wdiat mean 3'ou ? cried the 
Baronet, nearly as much stunned as he was 
bewildered. 

“ Will 3 r ou swear to screen me — swear to 

hold me harmless— swear not to betray me ” 

“ Yes, yes— I will swear anything, if you 
only relieve me from this torturing suspense.” 

“Know, then, that the young lady whom 
vou have lost ” 

“Good God ! has she fallen into your 
hands?” 

“ Yes — but I knew not ’’ _ . 

“ Where is she ? — where is she /" exclaimed 
’ Sir Douglas Huntingdon, seizing the Marquis 
’ "by the collar of his coat. “Oh! if you have 

dared to harm a hair of tier head ” 

“Heavens ! how shall I tell 3'ou the dreadful 
truth !” almost yelled forth the wretched Mar- 
3 quis as lie writhed in the grasp of the Baronet. 

“ Villain, you have ravished her 1 ” thundered 
Sir Douglas, hurling- the Marquis from him 
with terrific violence : then dashing his open 
r palms forcibly against his brow in all the wild 
1 fury of excitement, he exclaimed, “ Would to 
♦ God ! that you had reported her death to me, 
e rather than this !” 

I “Her death — her death !” repeated the Mar- 

;i quis, leaning upon the chair against which the 
Baronet had fiung him : “ yes — it is her death 

[, that I have to report for she is a spotless 

virgin so far as I am concerned !” 

I The Baronet staggered hack a few paces, and 
s then reeled as if seized with a sudden vertigo ; 
g for despite the confusion into which his ideas 
r were suddenly thrown, still was there a 
is strong lurid beam penetrating them with a 

horrible clearness, bringing forth in dread 

II relief thefact that the young girl was no 
d more ! 

it “Deadl” he at length -muttered between 
10 bis teeth : “ dead, do you say ?” be repeated in 
f. a low thick voice, as with a pale countenance 
n and with wildness in his eyes he gazed upon 
*, the Marquis. 
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“ y es — she is dead,” answered Leveson : 
“ and if all my fortune could bring her back 
to life, it should be surrendered up.” 

< “ Tell me how this happened, ’ said the 
Baronet, pressing his hands to his brow as if 
to stead}' his reeling brain : then sitting 
down, he appeared to await the explanations 
with the vacancy of look and the abstracted 
manner of one whose senses are in a whirl. 

“ I will tell you all — everything,” said the 
Marquis, in a hurried tone of breathless agita- 
tion: “ and then must I throw myself upon 
your mercy, in the middle of the night some 
men brought that girl hither .- I knew not who 
she was— 1 never saw her before— I hack not 
bargained with them for the service which 
they thus thrust upon me. The men told some 
tale about you and the young girl having 
been together at a hut on Shooters’ Hill.” 

“■Ah! then I understand who the villains 
were,” exclaimed the Baronet, indignation 
once more bringing back the colour to his 
cheeks. “ But go on— go on. ’’ 

“They brought the girl hero, then, after 
the fire at your house,” resumed the Marquis : 
“ and she was received into the mansion. Be- 
lieving her, in plain truth, to have been your 
mistress, I fancied that her coyness was* as- 
sumed : and perhaps I was too hasty— too im- 
portunate. At all the events she sought refuge 
in that very room which contains the chairs— 
you know what chairs I mean— and sink- 
ing into one, the fright I presume was too 
much for her— and— and she died !” 

“ Poor Ariadne !" murmured the Baronet to 
himself : and averting his head, lie dashed away 
a tear. 

“On my life,” continued the Marquis, “I 
have told you the truth, Huntingdon. I have 
explained the events precisely as they took 
place ; and I need scarcely say that every possi- 
ble remedy and restorative was applied- — ” 

“Enough, enough 1" ejaculated .Sir Douglas, 
suddenly. “ Let me see her.” 

This command, uttered with a stern and 
abrupt imperiousness, was at once obeyed by the 
Marquis of Leveson ; and ho conducted the 
Baronet to the room where Ariadne lay. On 
the threshold of the chamber, 1 ' .Sir Douglas 
turned suddenly round and motioned the Mar- 
quis not to follow him : then closing the door 
abruptly, he remained alone in- the chamber 
with the dead. 

Advancing slowly, hesitatingly, and with a 
sensation of awe, to the side of'the couch, .Sir 
Douglas J1 untingdon beheld all that remained 
of Ariadne Vavian, stretched like a beautiful 
statue before his eyes. Her light hair, swept 
entirely away from her brows, fell back over the 
pillow upon which her head rested,— thus 
revealing the whole of that sweet countenance, 
with the delicately chiselled and faultless 
features on which a smile of angelic resignation 
appeared to rest, as if in the very moment of 
dissolution she had experienced the certainty 


that she was about to pass from the woes of 
earth to the joys of heaven. Her eyelids were 
shut close, with the brown lashes resting upon 
the alabaster cheeks ; so that she appeared as 
if she were only sleeping. The lips had re- 
mained slightly apart, affording a glimpse of 
the pearls within, and thus strengthening the 
impression that she was not dead, but only 
slept. The slight drapery which' she wore, had 
settled in such a way as to develop the .gentle 
undulations and softly'- swelling contours of 
her sylph id form : the arms remained grace- 
fully rounded, like those of one in a slumber, 
and not with the rigidity of the last sleep from 
which there is no awakening upon earth ; — 
and the symmetrical beaut}' of the lower 
limbs was likewise revealed by the plaits of 
her virgin vesture. - Alas ! that this should 
be the raiment of the dead ! 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon ga/.ed upon her 
With a sort of incredulity that she was really 
no more ; and for nearly a minute he thought 
she 'was only sleeping. lie hoped so — and he 
earnestly prayed within himself that such 
might be the case. Vet the longer he looked 
down upon that alabaster countenance, the 
fainter grew that hope : while the stronger 
became the conviction that she was indeed no 
more ! 

“ Yes— her spirit has lied for ever,” he in- 
wardly mused : “ the young, the innocent, the 
beautiful has gone to that heaven which is 
her fitting home. She looks as if she did but 
sleep : and yet there is the absence of all vital 
colouring from those cheeks— and the breath 
comes not from between those lips. Her form 
is motionless, though not yet stricken with the 
rigidity of death. O Ariadne ! I knew thee 
but fora few hours : and yet in that short 

time But this is childish on my part, ' 

ejaculated the Baronet aloud, as he made a 
sudden effort to master his emotions : then 
feeling that his eyes were dim and that tears 
were trickling down his cheeks, he no longer 
sought to cheek the. natural current of his 
grief ; — and sitting down on the edge of the 
couch, ho took the hand— the small eokl 
hand - of Ariadne in his own ; and averting 
his eyes from ■ her marble countenance, 
be said aloud, and with a passionate oul- 
bui’st of feeling, “ I cannot bear to look upon 
that inanimate countenance, which was so love- 
ly in its animation !” 

Then for upwards. of a minute he remained in 
that position, wrapped up in the deejjest 
thought ; until at length regaining somewhat 
of his lost firmness, he rose abruptly — threw’ 
one last lingering look upon the deceased— and 
then quitted the room. 

On the landing outside he found the Marquis 
waiting for him ; and in silence did they pro- 
ceed back to the apartment where they had pre- 
viously conversed. 

“That young girl, Lord Leveson,” said the 
Baronet, in a deep and solemn tone, “ has a 
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“ Whafc name ?” repeated the Baronet. “There 
is no reason now why her real name should be 
concealed — therefore upon her coffin-lid have 
inscribed the words, Ariadne Variant 

“Whatl” ejaculated the Marquis, imme- 
diately struck by the name : “surely this poor 
girl' ” J 

“ Yes — I know what is passing in your 
mind,” said Huntingdon, in a mournful tone : 
“ she was the sister of him the narrative of 
whose escape you have read in the news- 
papers.” 

“But her brother,” exclaimed the. Marquis 
— “ is he not a fugitive ? and will he ever come 
to claim his sister ?” 

“ If I can obtain for him a free pardon, for 
which I am about to interest myself,” returned 
the Baronet. “ But of all this no matter ; — 
suffice it for you, Lord Leveson, to know that 
I am interested in the young man’s behalf. 
Would to God that it were within the range of 
mortal power to recall his sister to life !” 

With these words Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
hnrried away in a state of mind such as he had 
never experienced before. 


CHAPTER LXXXVJI. 

srxcoriv A XU 'J’KTAXOS. 

DliilA* and feebly did a sense of returning con- 
sciousness steal into Ariadne’s mind,— -slowly, 
slowly as the glimmering of dawn struggles 
against the mists of night in the eastern hori- 
zon. Whether she had fainted or slept she 
knew not : nor indeed had she the power to re- 
flect upon the point — for her thoughts were all 
in confusion— not painfully agitating in the 
brain, but in dull, numb, inert chaos. That 
there had been a period of oblivion she had 
something like a distinct motion : but whether 
it had lasted for days, hours, or only minutes, 
she knew not — nor had she sufficient clearness 
of mind to conjecture. 

But as the sense of consciousness came back 
—as this re-awakening of the intellect began to 
take place— she became aware that there was 
somebody in the room. She endeavoured to 
( open her eyes— but could not. Nevertheless, 
she felt that the light of day was upon those 
closed lips, and that it was not a stupendous 
darkness that weighed them down. Amidst 
the dull and stagnant chaos of her thoughts, 
dickered in upon her intellect a somewhat 
brighter beam than the primal one of returning 
consciousness ; and this new ray of intelligence 
seemed to enlighten her the least thing more 
distinctly as to her exact condition. She be- 
came aware, indeed, that she was stretched 
upon a couch ; but after that vain attempt, to 
open her eyes, she remained for perhaps two or 
three whole minutes without any farther en- 
deavour to move. Then hearing a voice sudden- 


J Jy speaking near her, the tones flowing mur- 
; muringly upon her ears without her being able 
s to understand the words uttered, she instinc- 
tively attempted to turn round towards the 

■ speaker. But no ! — she was bound hand and foot 
' by Borne invisible and unknown Bpell — enchained 

by some stupendous and indomitable influence 
—turned into a statue so fai\ as her physical 

■ pemg was concerned, and animated with only 
: ] ust a sufficiency of the spiritual essence to give 
• her a dim and twilight idea of her own condi- 
tion. 

i Still was her appreciation of this condition 
s too indistinct, too vague, and too obscure to 
produce any poignant feeling. Sensation she 
had, it was true — but so lulled, so steeped in a 
mystic lethargy, so dull, numb, and sluggish, 

■ that it had not sufficient vitality for any keen- 
’ ness of reflection, whether painful or other- 
wise. 

Gradually the idea began to become streng- 
thened in Ariadne’s mind relative to the pre- 
sence of'some one near her ; and at length it 
seemed as if an inspiration dawned in unto her 
soul, whispering the name of Douglas Hunting- 
don. Then she appeared to acquire a knowledge 
that there was such a person as he in the world ; 
but how or when she had known him before, 
she had no distinct comprehension. She heard 
him breathing syllables of sorrow near her ; and 
then she felt him take her hand in his own. A 
pulse seemed to thrill through her entire frame 
at that contact,— yes, thrill even pleasurably, 
as if it were the touch of life giving back anima- 
tion into one on whom death sat heavy and 
cold : but yet that thrill was only faint and 
feeble— and it imparted not complete vitality 
nor broke the spell that entranced the maiden. 

She felt her hand clasped in that of Hunting- 
don ; and she felt, too, by the touch that his 
hand burnt with the fever-heat of excitement, 
and that her own was as cold as ice. >She longed 
• — Oh ! how she longed to return- the pressure 
which she felt : for now a strange, vague, and 
ill-defined perception of the real truth of her - 
condition stole into her mind, and made her feel 
a desire to make known the fact that she was 
indeed alive! But not in the slightest— not in 
the faintest — net in the remotest degree could 
she return that pressrue : not a muscle could she 
move — not a perve quivered in response to her 
will. The faintest breeze has more power to 
shake, the stateliest tree, than her volition could 
exercise over her own faculties of motion. Still 
as death— motionless as a statue, she Jay — with 
a gentle glimmering of the spark of life that 
was just conscious of its own existence, but 
could not make this existence knoAvn to anothei\ 
And now therefore arose in her mind the con- 
viction that she breathed not though she lived 
—and on the other hand, that she was not dead 
though animation was all but utterly suspend- 
ed. 

A still brighter clearness shed its influence 
upon her mind— that mind which thus, after 
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having first awakened as it were in the midst 
of a vast hall where a single lam]) burnt dimly 
in tin* midst of the blackness, now felt as if 
additional lamps were being lighted up one by 
| one so as to set forth by these slow degrees 
i some fresh features of the place. .She heard 
! those words to which the baronet gave utter- 
ance with so much feeling — “ I t'-hinot h-ar to 
u/>-v that ,/•/', /,/ ‘in f< 

s<> bjri'i.t 1,1 ,ts !'' \ es — she heard, she 

understood these words : she even perceived 
the impassioned vibration of tone which charac- 
terised them — the amount of anguish which 
they expressed ! And again did she experience 

a thrill of the pulse through her entire frame 

but a thrill that was felt not by him who 
held her hand and who believed it was the 
hand of the dead. Then this hand of hers 
was quitted by that of the Baronet: the 
contact had ceased — the fevered flesh and the 
marble-cold flesh touched each other no more 
—and instead of the thrill of the vibrating 
pulse, it was an ice chill that struck to the 
very core of the maiden’s heart ! 

But now she felt— intuitively, instinctively 
i lelt — that Sir Douglas Huntingdon was gazing 
' upon her. Her eyelids were closed, as we have 
j already said ; but it. was in looking upward as 
! it were from the mind itself— by the exertion, 

| so to speak, of an inner sense of vision— that 
: she thus felt that he ■■’•as looking upon her. She 
j could even understand the look— she could 
comprehend it- nature— lingering, longing, sad, 
and mournful. But, 0 God: why did she not 
return it (— just heaven ! why could she not .- 
She heard the door close : and now she knew 
that, she was. alone. The silence suddenly 
struck her as being awful, awful in the extreme : 
and then too, at the same instant, a more 
horrible clearness sprang up in her mind— a 
fearful light flaming up in her soul ! Jn a word, 
she understood all in a moment, — that she was 
in a species of trance— a syncope— and that she 
was believed l<» he dead ! 

Dead ’—great heaven, what* awful thoughts 
now sprang up in her imagination ! Mas the 
hand of death in reality upon her? — was she 
dying ? — would she soon he really dead l Death! 
its bitterness was not past — its sting was there 
— and the grave perhaps would soon assert its 
victory. But. to die— Oh ! to die while she felt 
that she was so young— for her thoughts were 
now every instant becoming more vividly clear 
jand more keenly perceptive,— to die so young, it 
was terrible, terrible I Then her brother, too— 
for she now remembered him and thought of 
him— yes, his image suddenly sprang up clear- 
ly and tangibly as it were before her, — this 
well beloved brother, what would hr think, 
what would he say when he heard that she had 
died thus prematurely, thus suddenly ? But no 
- she could not die— she must not die yet I In- 
nocent, stainless of crime — aye, even immacu- 
late though she were in mind as well as in body 
she was not prepared to die 1 She would move 


her limbs -she would turn round on that couch 
—she would raise herself up— and she would 
exhibit all the powers of full, living, breathing, 
moving vitality ! Alas ! vain, vain were tlie 
thoughts— vain the aspirations— vain the 
endeavours : so far from stirring hand or 
foot, she could not even move a muscle 
of her countenance— nor unclose an eyelid 
—nor feel her lips quiver with the breath 
of life ! 

We said that her mind had now a horrible 
clearness : and such indeed it was. For her 
thoughts began to flow in still more frightful 
and hideous channels— depicting all the para- 
phernalia of death— the laying out of the corpse 
(in her ease perhaps a groining corpse)— the put- 
ting on of the raiment of the dead— the enclos- 
ing in the shell — the screwing down of the lid 
of the coflin — the consignment to the grave — 
and the shovelling in of the damp and wormy 
clay ! Heavens ! as all these harrowing thoughts 
sweptthrough the brain of the poor young girl, 
she endured an agony of agonies ineffable for 
human language— an agony all the more agon- 
ising because endured by one whose form was 
motionless and could not, bend or yield as it 
were with recoil, trembling, or shudder, to the 
dreadful influence of those thoughts. And 
now, with the extremest poignancy was the 
fact presented to her mind that she was not 
even ,■<■’■•! a dead, but that her state was one 
presenting that phenomenon so strange, so 
awful, and so terrible in the history of human | 
nature ! 

The horror produced by all these thoughts 
gradually merged into the more stupifying 
state of consternation ; and then a dreamy 
repose stole over the young maiden. Oblivion 
supervened ; and thus for a while were her 
senses steeped in forgetfulness. How long 
this interval lasted, she however knew not ; 
and when she returned to consciousness she 
became aware that her posture on the couch 
was somewhat changed. .She was now lying 
completely on her hack ; and she felt that 
her arms were placed close by her sides, and 
that her feet were likewise in close and parallel 
contact. Next she perceived, by the sensa- 
tion, that something was fastened under her 
chin ; and as she began to ponder upon the 
meaning of all this, the recollection of what 
had passed just previously to the last interval 
of oblivion slowly came hack to her mind,, 
until at length the awful— the crushing— the 
appalling thought settled in her soul, that she 
was laid out as a- corpse 1 

Horror of horrors 1 With full, poignant, 
and vivid keenness, did all her consciousness 
return : and she once more became possessed 
of every faculty of perception. There was no 
doubt as to her actual position : she knew it — 
she understood it— she felt it all. She was 
believed to he dead — she was laid out in the 
usual manner ere being consigned to the coflin 
— and the winding-sheet already wrapped her 
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form 1 The thought of all this was madden- 
ing, maddening. Her brain appeared to be 
on fire — and the sensation of gnawing flames 
had she also at the heart, though that heart 
beat not. Her eyelids were closed — nor could 
she open them : nevertheless lightnings ap- 
peared to flash before fifer vision. It was 
horrible, horrible, to experience all this, 
and yet not be able so much as to relieve 
the harrowed feelings with a shudder or 
a shriek. For when something dreadful 
meets the eye or strikes upon the mind, 1- it 
is a relief to shudder in recoil or to send 
forth an ejaculation from the lips. But 
here was the unhappy girl bound as it were 
in the adamantine chains of utter petrifaction 
— a'marble body with a soul of fire — incap- 
able of performing the least function of life, 
and yet inspired with all life’s kneenest and. 
acutest sensations ! 

All the faculties belonging to the mind 
seemed to have concentrated in themselves 
the vitality which naturally belonged to the 
body ; and all the senses were sharpened to 
even a painful degree. Thus she could hear 
sounds the faintest and slightest imaginable — ( 
such as insects picking in the wood of the 
bedstead with the noise of the death watch ! 
She could smell the clean linen which wrapped 
her as a winding-sheet, and which, perhaps 
from the nature of the soap used in washing 
it, had a certain earthy odour that made it 
indeed appear the raiment of the dead. She 
could feel all the plaits and folds of these 
cerements as they lay loose upon one portion 
of her form and tighter on another : she could 
feel the linen passing round her head, and the 
cambric that was tied as a bandage to hold 
up her chin. Thi’ough her closed lips could 
her eyes perceive the light of the sun 
streaming through the curtains of the window 
facing the couch — those beams which bor- 
rowed a deeper redness from the hue of 
those curtains ! Thus were her senses acu- 
minated to the keenest edge ; and as the 
body was left motionless, those faculties ap- 
peared to exercise themselves with all the con- 
centration of vitality which they had absorbed 
as it were from the physical powers. 

In the midst of her harrowing thoughts she 
heard the door open, and the housekeeper's 
voice 3ay in a low and mournful tone, “ Walk 
in — walk in, Mr. Stimson — walk in.” 

Then the door was closed again very gently ; 
and two persons advanced up to the side of the 
bed— the housekeeper and the man whom she 
had called Mr. Stimson. 

“ What a sweet corpse the dear girl does 
make,” said the housekeeper, assuming a whim- 
piering tone and heaving three or four deep- 
drawn sighs. “Ah! Mr. Stimson, she wasn’t 
here many hours, but I really had taken quite 
a fancy to her — she was so amiable and good : 
and I do believe that in the same short time 
she grew quite as fond of me.” 


“ Poor young lady !” returned Mr. Stimson, 
in a hollow and lugubrious voice. “ How come 
it all about, ma’am V' 

“ Why, you see, Mr. Stimson,” resumed the 
housekeeper, “ this young lady was staying at 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s and his house was 
burnt down last night. Such rapid progress 
did the fire make, that the dear girl well nigh 
fell a sacrifice to the flames ; tut a couple of 
noble-hearted gentlemen — one an officer in the 
Guards, and the other the son of a Bishop — 
rescued her at the peril of their lives ; and the 
officer wrapped her up in his great military 
cloak. Then she was put into a hackney- 
coach that was passing at the time ; and as Sir 
Douglas is very intimate here, he thought the 
best thing he could do was to send her to be 
taken care of by Lady Ernestina. The fright 
which the young, lady received from the fire 
was no doubt dreadful ; but we thought she 
had quite recovered, and didn’t dream that she 
was in any possible danger. But about ten 
o’clock this morning the poor dear creature 
seemed to be taken so bad suddenly, that we 
got quite alarmed ; and before we could even 
send for the doctor she was dead. Lord bless 
[you, Mr. Stimson, she went olT just like a 
1 child going to sleep in its mother’s arms and 
with her dear head, poor young creature, pil- 
lowed on my bosom, she breathed her last. ’ 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Mr. Stimson, “ it’s a 
wery great saytisfaction for you to know that 
you did your best, while death was doing his 
wust, — and that she went oil' like that there, 
witli her head on your buzzim. She’s as lovely 
a corpse as ever I had the measuring of.” 

“ Yes,” whimpered the housekeeper ; “ hasn’t 
she got a sweet pretty face— and her flesh is 
just like wax. Poor thing ! the worm will 
soon make havoc upon it.” 

“ Poor thing !” echoed Mr. Stimson, in his 
deep sepulchral voice, which he purposely 
made as hollow and lugubrious as possible. 
“Thewums indeed ■will prey upon the poor- 
gal.” 

It can scarcely be necessary to inform the 
reader that Ariadne’s feelings were now drawn 
to such an extreme tension, that it appeared as 
if her brain must brust and her heart-strings 
snap. She had no difficulty in discovering, 
from the proceeding discourse, who Mr.' Stim- 
son was. He was evidently the undertaker. 
But the vile hypocrisy of that woman, the 
housekeeper — the false version she gave of 
the circumstances of Ariadne’s arrival at the 
mansion — the assumed sympathy and com- 
miseration with which she sought to play her 
part in the presence of the undertaker, — all 
this added to the poignancy and painfulness 
of the scene. But then the discourse itself — 
to hear herself styled a corpse — then the re- . 
mark that her flesh was colourless as wax ; — 
and lastly the observation — the frightful ob- 
servation, relative to the worms soon preying 
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upon her — Oh ! all this was the most exquisite 
refinement of ineffable agonies I 

But this crueifixion of the feelings was not 
yet passed through. She. felt the undertaker 
phme his rule upon her to measure her length 
for the coffin ; and she heard him mutter to 
himself, in. a low under tone, the exact 
measurement of feet and inches as he thus 
took it. Good God ! how within herself she 
battled — Oh 1 how she battled for the power 
of sending forth one long loud thrilling 
shriek ! — how she strove — heaven alone can 
tell how she strove — to force a vent for the 
transcending agony of her feelings ! But 
no : all her efforts were vain and useless. The 
spell — the awful spell was upon her : and 
still like a marble woman was she animated 
with a soul of fire. 

11 And so you say, ma’am," observed Mr. Slim- 
son, speaking in a low voice that was well 
suitable for the chamber of death, but j’et with 
something more of a business tone than hither- 
to, — <: and so, ma’am, it is to be a wery decent 
funeral— not over expensive, but respectable?’ 

“.lust so," responded the housekeeper. 
“Ilis lordship has entrusted the whole mana e- 
ment to me ; and I think, Mr. Stimson,” she 
added in a significant tone, “ that you and I 
cm make everything comfortable between 
us I' 1 

“oil! to he sure,” responded the under- 
taker. “Come, ma’am, tell me candidly how 
high you d ire go : and then T can tell you how 
numb profit you and me can sheer "betwixt 

U-'.” 

“ V.VI1. I don't think his lordship would 
mind sixty or seventy guineas.” 

" Wery" good," observed Mr. Stimson, with 
a low hollow chuckle which appeared to issue 
from a coffin ora vault: “let's say seventy - 
five guineas, and then we can divide thirty 
betwixt up. That will make fifteen for your 
plieer." 

“Agreed," said the housekeeper : “ but you 
must send in a regular proper bill, because 
the Marquis sometimes takes it into his head 
to look over his accounts.” 

“ Don’t be af eared, ma’am. I will put down 
fifteen guineas for a brick grave, and it shan't 
be no brink grave at all. Then, how many do 
vou/think will attend the funeral ?” 

“ I don’t know who will attend it : the Mar- 
quis, I suppose— Sir Douglas Huntingdon— 
ji/st for appearance’ sake— and that’s all.’’ 

“ Well, we can put down ten mourners,” ob- 
served Stimson ; “ ’cause why, the bill must 
be made out to look respectable. Ten mourn- 
er-— that will be a guinea each for hat-band 
and gloves, and a guinea each for the use of 
mourning cloaks : so there we have twenty 
guineas, at once. Fifteen, as already said, 
for the brick grave, makes thirty-five. 
Coffin, fifteen — makes fifty : shell, five guineas 
— and use of pall, five guineas — there's sixty. 
Hearse and mourning coaches, ten guineas— 


that’s seventy : and ten of ray chaps, half 
a guinea each— there’s five guineas : and that 
makes up the seventy-five.” 

Well, you really are one of the cleverest 
gentlemen 1 ever met with," said the house- 
keeper, with a subdued laugh. “ But after all, 
fifteen guineas n-piece is very little to get out 
of this business.” 

“ Well," observed Mr. Stimson, “I’ll manage 
to add five to vonr sheer, bet me see — I said 
fifteen guineas for the eollin : of course I meant 
a first rate oaken one ; but I tell you what I’ll 
do— I’ll give a common one, painted and 
grained to look like oak— and that’s the way 
I'll do it. The poor gal there won’t be none 
the wiser.’’ 

“ All ! you dear clever fellow,” chuckled the 
housekeeper in a subdued tone : “ a man of 
your talent, Mr. Stimson, ought to have been 
Prime Minister, instead of an undertaker.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I think 1 hove got a little 
talent,” returned Mr. Stimson, with a compla- 
cent manner : “ but T am wery well satisfied 
with my wncation, and don’t know that I 
should improve it particular by a change. But 
I think we have done here all that is required 
now ?” 

“One word,” said the housekeeper: “when 
shall the funeral take place V 

“Suppose we say this day week ?” suggested 
the undet taker. “The corpse is a nice fresh 
hm,” he continued, laying his groat heavy rough 
hand upon Ariadne’s cheek, “and won’t spile. 
Besides, it will look better to take plenty of 
time for (be funeral ; ’cause why, we are to 
pretend to have a brick grave and a oak coffin.” 

Then let us say this day week,” rejoined 
the housekeeper : and she thereupon quitted 
the room, accompanied by Mr. Stimson. 

Ariadne was once more alone. Alone indeed 
but, good heavens ! with wliat hideous, horri 
ble, excruciating thoughts— thoughts tlia 
swept like fiery arrows through her brain, con- 
juring up images from the charnel-house and 
the grave ! Like ghastly spectres treading to 
the solemn measure of a dirge, did they pass in 
array before her mental vision. Yes — for she 
was treated as one that was dead — laid out as a 
corpse — and had just been an ear-witness to 
the arrangements devised for her own funeral ! 
She had felt the rule of the undertaker taking 
her measure fora coffin : and she bad felt like- 
wise his rough hand laid upon her cheek with 
the cold brutal indifference of one who is ac- 
customed to handle (hi dead ! And then that 
woman, who had affected so much sympathy in 
her behalf, was now actually trafficking in her 
supposed death — trafficking for profit to be 
derived from the funeral of her whose fate she 

E retended to deplore. And then that cold- 
looded, heartless, hypocritical scoundrel — the 
undertaker himself — he also was making a 
market of the dead : he also was practising the 
slimy ways of the monej'-grnbber in respect to , 
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tlie supreme and most solemn rites of mortality 
and of the Christian faith. 

All these circumstances — all these reflections 
— combined to aggravate, if possible, the 
horror which previously fllled Ariadne’s soul: 
and she alreadj' felt as if she were in the 
depths of the cold grave, 'with the clay fllled 
up over the coffin ! 

Again did the stupor of oblivion enwrap her 
mind : and when she re-awoke to consciousness 
utter darkness rested upon her closed ejmlids. 
The silence and the blackness of night entomb - -' 
ed her — stupendous night, always fraught 
with vague and dreamy fears even for those in 
fullest health, but now marked by ten thousand 
terrors for her who was alive in the secrecy of 
her own sensations, but dead to the exercise of 
all faculties— dead also to the world without! 


CHAPTER LXXXYITT. 

THE THANVK CoNTIXI’ED. 

Immediately upon quitting Leveson House, 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon repaired to Carlton 
Palace and sought an interview with Venetia. 
Lady Sackville at once received the Baronet in 
the breakfast-parlour where she was seated at 
the time ; and pointing towards a newspaper 
which lay upon the table, she said, “ My dear 
friend, it was with the sincerest sorrow that I 
read the half dozen lines in that journal which 
mention the Are at your house last night. It 
is however a subject of congratulation that you 
are safe. But .you look dreadfully careworn 
and haggard — ” 

“No wonder, Venetia," observed the Baronet, 
“ after all that I have gone through." 

He then state down and gave her an account 
of everything that had transpired within the 
last two days. Commencing his narrative from 
the moment when he parted with Louisa 
Stanley at Hartford, he proceeded to describe 
the perilous adventures of Shooters’ Hill. He 
told Venetia how circumstances had thrown 
Ariadne in his way — how she had saved his life 
at the hut— how they had fled together - and 
how he had given her an asylum at his own 
house : he then explained who she was, and 
in confidence revealed to Lady Sackville’s ear 
those particulars relative to Theodore and his 
sister which have been made known to the 
reader in a previous chapter. Lastly, he nar- 
rated the circumstances of the young girl’s 
abduction to the Marquis of Leveson "s house, 
and concluded with a description of her death. 

At first, when he began to speak of Ariadne, 
Sir Douglas observed that Venetia’s beauteous 
eyes glittered somewhat with a jealous uneasi- 
ness r and naturally flattered by this proof that 
he was very far from being an object of indif- 
ference to the lovely idol of fashion, he cautious- 
ly abstained from uttering a word calculated 


to show that Ariadne had made the slightest 
impression of a tender character upon his 
heart. He spoke of her in a tone of com- 
passionate friendship, and speedily observed 
that a gleam of satisfaction stole over the fea- 
tures of Lady Sackville. But when he came 
to that portion of his narrative which described 
Ariadne’s death — or rather her' supposed death, 
— when indeed he explained how the sensual 
brutality of the Marquis of Leveson had been 
-the cause of the lamentable catastrophe — Vene- 
tia’s splendid countenance coloured with indig- 
nation, and she murmured between her set 
teeth, “ That detestable Marquis of Leveson 1 
will the day of retribution never dawn for 
h im ?" 

“ And now, my dear Venetia," resumed the 
Baronet, “ I will explain to you in a few words 
• the objects of my visit. Indeed you must 
grant me a boon this moment — you must do 
me a service without delay " •• 

“ You know, my dear Douglas," she res- 
ponded, with a peculiar look of mingled tender- 
ness and significancy, “ that there is nothing 
you can demand of me which I am not pre- 
pared to grant. Tell me, therefore, how I can 
serve you. But I think I can already conjec- 
ture:— is it not the pardon of Theodore 
Varian that you require ?” 

“ It is, dearest Venetia— it is," replied the 
Baronet. 

Lady Sackville spoke not another word ; 
but rising from her seat, quitted the room. 
She remained absent for about an hour, at 
the expiration of which interval she returned ; 
and by the smile of satisfaction that played 
upon her charming lips, Sir Douglas saw that 
she had succeeded. 

“This is the pardon— the full, free, uncondi- 
tional pardon of Theodore Varian," she ob- 
served, handing the Baronet a paper. “ For- 
tunately- the Secretary of State was with his 
Royal Highness at the moment ; and therefore 
the document is duly countersigned. I ex- 
plained to them both a sufficiency of the parti- 
culars connected with the case of Theodore 
Varian to prove that he was as much sinned 
against by his late master Emmerson, as 
sinning : and I likewise told them in confidence 
a little of his poor sister’s history. The Minis- 
ter therefore made not the slightest objection 
to grant the pardon ; and as for his Royal 
Highness," added Venetia, proudly, “of 
course he was instantaneously prepared to grant 
my demand.’’ 

“Ten thousand thanks, dear Venetia, for 
this prompt kindness on your part,” exclaimed 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon, .glancing his eye over 
the paper ere he consigned it to his pocket. 
“ And now you will excuse me for leaving you 
abruptly, inasmuch as I am anxious to trans- 
put tiffs pardon to Theodore Varian, together 
with the letter containing the sad intelligence 
of his sister’s death.” 

“ And do you purpose," asked Venetia, “ to 
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veil from Mr. Yarian the infamy of the Mar- 
quis of Leveson towards his sister ?” 

“ Of what avail, Venetia, will it he to aug- 
ment the sorrows of this already too unfor- 
tunate young man ? Besides, I myself have not 
been immaculate enough in my life to feel 
justified in becoming the accuser of others ; 
but on the other hand I have so many faults 
of my own to screen, that I consider it but 
just to throw a veil if possible over the faults 
of my friends or acquaintances.” 

“Well, be itso, Douglas," observed N'enetia. 
“And now depart to execute your purpose with 
regard to Yarian : I will not detain you a 
minute longer. But remember,” she added, 
with a meaning look, “ I shall always be de- 
lighted and happy to see 3’ou.” 

, “ Ah ! Venetia, do not fancy that 1 am not 
likewise too happy to find myself in your 
society — then hastily raising her hand to 
his lips, he hurried from the room. 

Returning to the hotel where he had taken 
up his quarters, he sate down and penned a 
letter to Theodore Yarian. In this epistle he 
broke to the young brother as gently as he 
could the intelligence of the sister’s death, 
which he attributed to the shock produced 
by the conflagration upon the previously 
attenuated mind of the young girl. This 
letter, accompanied by the pardon, Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon at once sent off by a courier to 
Dover, in the hope that the messenger might 
overtake Yarian previous to his embarkation 
for France : but if not, the courier was instruct- 
ed to lose no time in following the young man 
to the Continent. Having adopted "these mea- 
sures, Sir Douglas Huntingdon turned his atten- 
tion to his own affairs : for he felt for the first 
time in his life the necessity of expelling 
thought by means of bustle and occupation! 
Indeed, the image of Ariadne was uppermost in 
his mind : and frequently, frequently did he 
find himself giving way to the gloomiest reflec- 
tions, and pondering upon her whom he had 
known but for so short a time and who had 
been so- rudely and suddenly snatched a way 
from him, as he thought, for ever / 

In the evening Doctor Copperas called at the 
hotel ; and on being shown to the room where 
the Baronet was sitting alone after dinner, the 
physician expressed himself much shocked at the 
tidings he had received relative to the death of 
his fair patient. 

“ One or two circumstances have rather as- 
tonished me in this matter,” observed the doc- 
tor, as he sate down to take a glass of wine with 
the Baronet: “ one is that the poor girl should 
have been sent to find an asylum at the house 
of the Marquis of Leveson, who is an unmarried 
man — or rather a widower : and tke second is 
that J, being the medical attendant of the 
young lady, was not called in this -morning 
when she was found to be dying. At all 
events, if his lordship had not chosen to, send for 
me, he would at all events have acted prudently 
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' in summoning that truly wonderful inau— -the 
greatest ornament of his profession— I mean 
Doctor Thurston.” 

„ “ g 00 ^. friend,” returned the Baronet, 

your two objections are very easily met. In 
the first place, it was necessary to consign the 
young girl to the care of some kind-hearted 
jlady; and being acquainted with Lady Ernes- 
tina Dysart, I thought it best to send the poor 
creature to her. .Secondly, the Marquis of 
Leveson was unaware that you were the 
medical attendant ” 

“ Fnough, enough!” ejaculated Doctor Cop- 
peras : “ I am perfectly satisfied with what 
you have said, my dear Sir Douglas. But 
perhaps you will permit me to observe that iu 
these cases of rapid sinking and speedy dis- 
solution arising from fright, there are so many 
curious phases and phenomena that they never 
ought to be lost sight of by the medical man in 
attendance at the time. ]S’ow I fee] perfectly 
convinced that if that very remarkable author- 
ity Dr. Thurston had been called in on this 
occasion, he would have given to the world a 
most valuable treatise upon the subject.” 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon was in no humour 
to converse with so tedious a personage as 
Doctor ( opperas : he accordingly fell into a deep 
abstraction— and the physician, having dilated 
tor about twenty minutes upon the merits of 
Doctor Jhurston as a medical practitioner, and 
the learning of Doctor Thurston as a medical 
authority, took his leave. 

^ couple of days passed ; and the Baronet’s 
confidential domestic .James returned from 
Dover. He hud succeeded in finding Theodore 
v an an, and had delivered to him the messages 
and the purse of money sent by the Baronet, 
whose advice it appeared the young man had 
promptly followed by repairing to Calais. 
Indeed, James had seen him embark on board 
the hoy ; and thus was it clear that he had 
quitted England ere being overtaken by the 
messenger who bore his pardon. 

rite next day * 5 ' r Douglas Huntingdon pro- 
ceeded to Leveson House to inquire how the 
preparations proceeded for Ariadne’s funeral. 

; “5 M arq«is was not at home at the time : and 
Lady Ernestina Dysart, who detested the 
Baronet ever since his interference in the affair 
or Louisa Stanley, affected to be retained in her 
own room by indisposition. The housekeeper 
according]}' took upon herself to answer the 
-baronets queries ; and she assured him' that 
the most satisfactory preparations were being 
made. Mr Douglas Huntingdon desired the 
woman to conduct him to the chamber "where 
naane lay ; for he experienced an irresistible 
longing to behold once more in death that 
sweet countenance which had made so deep an 
impression upon him in life. The housekeeper 
accordingly proceeded to what was believed to 
be the chamber of death ; and the moment the 
Baronet crossed the threshold a feeling of in- 
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desci’ibable awe mingled with the profound 
'mournfulness had already filled his heart. 

But when he beheld that wax-like counte- 
nance on which there was nothing of the 
ghastliness or loathsomeness of death, — when 
he beheld it fresh and damask-like as it was 
in life, — the only appearance of death being the 
utter absence of all vital tint, — he could not 
.help exclaiming, “ Good heavens ! surely she 
does but sleep.” '' • . . 

The housekeeper shook her head with an 
assumed melancholy, as she observed in a low 
tone, “ When no positive disease or, previous 
illness is the cause of death, the corpse' fre- 
quently remains thus fresh and well preserved.” 

“Death! —is this indeed death? can it be 
death ?” mused the Baronet, in a low tone to 
himself, as he stood gazing down upon 
that countenance so soft in its every rigi- 
dity, so sweet in its immoveability, so full 
of ineffable expression in its utter stillness. , 
“ If this be death, then death is not terri- 
ble:' no — ’tis nothing but a slumber a 
little more profound than that into which we 
sink at night — only, only to this slumber here , 
there is no awakening ! This is the eternal night 
that on earth hath no dawn ! 

While thus musing, in a low tone, Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon had bent over the form of the 
young girl who lay stretched upon that couch ; 
and a tear dropped from his eyelash upon her 
cheek. With his cambric handkerchief he 
gently wiped it away, murmuring between his 
lips, “ Poor Ariadne— poor Ariadne ! if you had 
lived, the feeling which you had already inspir- 
ed and which 1 experience now in my soul, 
would have expanded into the strongest and 
purest love — and you should have been my 
wife !” 

Then stooping down, he gently kissed her 
alabaster forehead, and turning abruptly away, 
hurried from the room, followed by the house- 
keeper. 

If anybody a few days previously had told Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon that within a week he 
was destined to be moved by such feelings as 
these — destined to experience the influence of 
such melting, chastening and reforming 
thoughts trooping through his mind — he 
would have ridiculed the prophecy and laughed 
at the prophet. But no man can say how 
soon the sentiment of love may animate, his 
breast, nor how quickly it may enthrone itself 
in the sanctuary of the heart ! 

It was now the afternoon of the fourth day 
of Ariadne’s supposed death ; and during this 
period a profound stupor had entranced her 
thoughts at such frequent and for such long 
intervals that her soul, rent with a million tor- 
tures when awake, was thus refreshed and in- 
vigorated as it were by those periods when its 
agonies were numbed in syncope and its 
thoughts steeped in oblivion. But to describe 
the reflections and the terrors which she 
experienced when awake, would be to recapi- 


tulate that delineation of the feelings whic h 
we have previously attempted. We may 
however observe that occasionally did a 
gleam of , hope penetrate through the murky 
clouds that girt her soul — a hope' .that she 
might yet be enabled to shake off the .trammels 
of this tremendous spell which was upon her 
and give evidence of her vitality before being 
consigned to the coffin and buried alive ! 

She was awake — and she was giving. way to 
this hope at the moment when- Sir .Douglas 
Huntingdon paid that visit which has just been 
alluded , to. She immediately recognised his 
voice as he stood speaking musingly by the side 
of the couch ; and with that keenness of sense 
which has previously been mentioned, she could 
hear as plainly all that he said as if he were 
speaking in a much louder tone — whereas the 
housekeeper who stood close by could not catch 
the meaning of his words. And by a sort of 
mesmeric influence, also, did Ariadne become 
aware that lie was gazing down upon her. . Yes ; 
and it seemed as if through her closed eyelids she 
could even observe the nature of that look so 
full of a mournful tenderness : and then ineff- 
able feelings sprang up in her heart— and when 
she heard him murmur those words avowing his 
love and deploring that she had not, lived 
to become his wife, the poor girl felt for 
a moment, as if she were being suddenly 
gifted with, the power . to cast off the spell 
of the. trance, fling her arms around his 
neck, weep upon his .breast, and prove that 
she was alive !. That was a moment — a single 
moment of beautific feeling for the unfortunate 
Ariadne.: but, the darkest, deepest, blackest 
despair, suddenly seized : upon her soul as she 
felt herself still tied down to ■ that coach — still 
enchained in motionless rigidity— still , cold 
and lifeless as marble in body, though with a 
mind that was every instant flaming : up with 
the accumulated violence of a thousand vol- 
canoes ! 

Then she felt the tear-drop upon her cheek. 
Heavens ! it seemed to sink down into her 
very heart. .Oh ! that tear ! — that tear ! it 

was a \ pledge of love Good God 1 what 

mockery for her to dream of such bliss as that 
which is concentrated in the word love / 

Deeper — yes, deeper, deeper down into the 
lowest abyss of despair was she plunged, as 
all hope abandoned her. Then she felt the 
tear wiped aw;ay from hex’ face : then the kiss 
was imprinted upon her bi’ow.; — and then 
there were sounds of hurried retreating steps — 
and the door closed again — and she was once 
more alone. Yes: and once more did she 
relapse into that stupor- which gave her men- 
tal energies. the means and the leisure to .re- 
pose,- and regain their strength in order to put 
forth their excruciating vitality again ! 

When she next awoke she became aware 
that thei’e was a candle or a lamp in' the room. 
Through, her closed eyelids could she . distin- 
guish where it was ; and then she heard several 
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i heavy feel moving about the chamber, though 
i with an evident endeavour that their tread 
! should be «fj light as possible. A liorriblt 
| suspicion sprang up in the poor giiTt; mind; 
j and it v/as almost immediately confirmed by 
j other sounds which struck upon her ears. 
| These sounds were those of wood coming in 
j contact with wood — one thing being lifted 
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upon another: and then she knew that the 
undertaker’s men were in the room placing the j 
shell upon the fressels ! .. 

Tt instantaneously sfrucK lier that >■ e\ei 
, the excruciation nf her mental agonies should 
become sufliciviitiy Iceen to inspire hei p 13 m- 
cai being with new life, this must be the mo- 
ment. if the asphyxia should now prove 
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stronger than that anguish which was tor- 
turing her soul to such an extent as apparently 
to render it capable of inspiring marble itself 
with motion, then in that case did it seem as 
if all hope might be really abandoned. She 
felt her mind struggling within— or rather 
she made it struggle with all the violence of 
desperation to force it as <it were to give vent 
to its feelings in any one of the numerous evi- 
dences of life : such as a shudder — a shriek — a 
stretching forth of the arms — a turning of the 
head — an opening of the ej'elids— or even ax 
quivering of the lips. But no : nothing of all 
this could she accomplish. Her mind was im- 
prisoned in a form rigid and impracticable as 
marble : and it seemed to her as if she herself 
were vainly struggling for emancipation from 
the interior of a stone sepulchre in which, 
like a Homan vestal of ancient times, she was 
walled up ! 

But we cannot describe the full horror of 
her thoughts on this head : we must leave the 
reader much to imagine and depict unto 
himself. For now the moment — the dread 
moment had come when Ariadne was to 
be placed in the shell. It was from habit 
that the undertaker aad his men trod as 
gently as possible in the room — from habit 
that they spoke in under-tones suited to 
the chamber of death — from habit that 
they laid their hands upon her gently 
and delicately. It was habit all : for in their 
nature they were no more susceptible of sym- 
pathy than other men. On the contrary — from 
being in the frequent companionship of the 
dead, they knew neither awe nor pity. Indeed, 
their feelings were much blunted and their 
hearts much brutalized by their avocation: and 
if a proof of this were wanting, it might have 
been found in the fact that the housekeeper, 
knowing their predilection, at this moment 
entered the room with a tray containing a 
bottle of spirits and several glasses. Thereupon 
the undertaker aud his men turned away from 
the couch, and approached the toilette-table 
where the housekeeper deposited the tray. 

“ Now, ma’am, will you jine in?" asked Mr. 
Stimson, as he Idled all the glasses round. 

“Well, 111 just take a Icetfc drop, so as not 
to seem unfriendly,” said the housekeeper. 

“ That’s right, ma’am. Aud now,” continued 
Stimson, raising a brimming glass to his lips, 
“here’s your wery good health, ma'am— and 
here’s his lordship’s health too— and wishing 
us all good luck — with which benediction 
the undertaker screwed fip his eyes, as if to 
shut out the fume of the liquor as he tossed it 
down his throat. 

Having refreshed themselves with a dram, 
the servitors of death returned to the couch, 
and once more resumed their hold upon 
Ariadne. Not the concentrated anguish of ten 
thousand racks — not the essence powerfully 
condensed of all the most refined excruciations 
of the Inquisition — can convey any adequate 


idea of the agony of agonies which the young 
girl now endured. All such ideas as the coiling 
of fiery serpents around the form — of burning 
alive in candescent flames — of tearing off the 
scalp and dropping boiling oil upon the brain 
laid bare — of flaying alive and searing the 
excoriated flesh with red-hot iron — of passing 
red-hot needles through the eyes, all such ideas 
as these, we say, fell incomparably short of the 
illimitable agony endured by the poor girl as 
the undertaker and his men lifted her from the 
bed aud put her into the narrow shell. 

This being done, the men retraced their way 
to the toilette-table, and regaled themselves 
with another dram. 

“ I never did see a corpse keep so fresh,” 
observed Stimson : “there’s no oozing out of 
the mouth — no discolouring under the eyc-s — 
not even any particular blueness of the nails. 
And then, too, she felt as limp and supple as if 
only in a fit.” 

“ But I shouldn't like to be only half as dead 
for all that,” said one of the men. “ Poor 
thing,” he continued, with the mechanical 
utterance of the sympathetic ejaculation : 

“ she’ll be discoloured and blue enough in a 
few days— and she’ll get stark and still enough,, 
too, before she's put into her coffin and screwed 
down.” 

Screwed down ! good heavens, what dreadful 
words— overwhelming as a torrent, devouring 
as a conllagi’ation, crushing as a thunderbolt ! 
Life appeared now to be really ebbing away 
from the statue-like form of Ariadne Varian 
and oh 1 how she wished that she might 
be really dying— that her spirit might be 
indeed passing, so that she could avoid 
that crowning horror — that transcendent catas- 
trophe , — bciny buried alive ! Again did a 
stupor come’over her: agaiu wexe her senses 
wrapped in oblivion. 

The undertaker and his men remained in the 
room until they had emptied, the bottle of 
spirits ;'and then they took their leave of the 
housekeeper and their departure from the 
mansion. 

Presently- she could not tell how long after 
the stupor had fallen upon her— a roseate 
radiance appeared to be shining all around 
Ariadne. She was no longer in the shell- no 
longer wrapped in the garments of the grave — 
no longer laid out as a corpse. She felt as if 
she had been wafted into some other sphere ; 
and a strain of sweet celestial music came 
floating upon her ears. , Then, as those silver 
octaves made the air melodious, she fancied 
that she beheld angle-shapes hovering before 
her eyes — shapes of seraphs and of sylphs, with 
azui'e garments and white wings. The music 
swelled into the divinest symphony, exultant i 
throughout the vast regions of space: and it 
seemed to the maiden that she was wafted 
quick and unimpeded, but by some invisible 
power, through the starry firmament, — mingl- 
ing with aerial beings of indescribable beauty. 
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An inelnble pleasure pervaded her soul as she 
called to mind all the horrors from which she 
had just escaped : for the harrier between life 
and death seemed to be indeed passed over, and 
herself emancipated from the trammels of 
earth and now soaring in heaven. Presently 
a form of angelic loveliness and radiant with 
the sunniest smiles, came floating through the 
roseate .atmosphere,— a female form clad in 
streaming robes of azure and of gold, arranged 
in alternate foldings and spangled with count- 
less gems. The long yellow hair floated like a 
beaming meteor, dil fusing an enhanced glory 
all around. But nothing could equal the 
celestial benignity and seraphic joy that mingl- 
ed in that beauteous countenance : so that 
under this angelic figuration Ariadne recollect- 
ed not immediately the features of her 
mother — her long dead mother 5 Mow indeed 
she knew that she was in heaven : and extend- 
ing her arms towards the advancing shape, 
she anticipated the next moment to he clasped 
to its bosom, — when all in an instant the 
sweet and ecstatic thoughts filling her soul 
were turned into horror and dismay— the 
angel shape vanished from her view- utter 
darkness suddenly entombed her — and down, 
down she sank as if into an unfathomable 
abyss ! 

Down, down she kept descending : down, 
down into the blackest darkness, where the 
only change was that made by hideous shapes 
blacker than the blackness, darker than 
the darkness itself ! Yes— all was confusion 
and whirl in her brain — a series and a change 
of mental agony. Xow all of a sudden a 
tremendous light appeared ; and in the dis- 
tance were seen the inextinguishable but un- 
consuming fires of bell. Iso nearer however 
to them did she approach— but kept falling 
| down, down, far beyond the influence of the 
molten flames that filled the vast and blazing 
prison of Satan’s kingdom. But as her eyes 
remained fixed upon that region of fire, she 
saw that it broke into the shape of immense 
buildings — vase palaces, tremendous domes, 
and colossal pillars — all made of the living 
flame and exhaling the red atmosphere 
which hung like a lurid cloud above it. Still 
also as she gazed, she observed the back-ground 
of that vast city of Satan, — a back-ground 
forming hills and mountains, some covered 
■with forests, others merely dotted with groups 
of trees, but all wrought-as it were out of the 
lurid opaque fire. Still keener aud keener grew 
the maiden’s power of vision. She now be- 
held the windows of all the houses, mansions, 
and palaces in that city of hell ; and she saw 
that those windows wore defended by immense 
bars of fire. But now the entire city seemed 
to be made of red hot iron, — every feature of 
the place of one colour— everj'tliing formed' of 
one material. And through those bars she 
beheld myriads of shadowy forms, all red and 
glowing as if they themselves were penetrated 


with fire, or heated as it were to a candescent 
and almost transparent state. Keener grew 
her vision still : and she saw more. She be- 
held ineffable anguish depicted on every coun- 
tenance — an anguish such as no living lan- 
guage can describe. In the palaces she beheld 
the shapes of those who had once boon the 
kings and queers of the earth : but their 
crowns were now of red hot iron, fastened 
with red hot nails upon their burning but un- 
consuming heads. Their scepters had chang- 
ed into fiery serpents— their orbs into scorpions 
of flame. The purple, the scarlet, and the 
ermine robes that decorated them on earth 
were succeeded by a ilowing vesture of flame ; 
and if in any region of hell the fire was hotter 
! and the torture more agonising than elsewhere, 
then was this supremacy of all excruciations 
to be found in these palaces of the kings and 
queens. In the great mansions were the 
shades of those who had been prelates and 
church-dignitaries upon earth, and who having 
made religion a means to heap up wealth and 
honours for their own aggrandisement, were 
now deservedly enduring retribution in the 
ebbless and eternal waves of flame that swept 
through the mansions of red hot iron. And 
in other mansions were the lords and those 
who had been great ones* upon earth, but who 
having made earth a heaven for themselves 
and a hell for the masses of their fellow- 
creatures, were now enduring the real hell of 
the other world 1 

But gradually all this tremendous spectacle 
began to fade away from Ariadne’s view ; and 
still she appeared to be falling down with the 
velocity of a flash of lightning — until all was 
dark once more. Then gradually she awoke 
to the consciousness that she had been passing 
through the phases of a dream, wherein she 
had beholden both heaven and hell 1 

Then where was she ? Where these 
thoughts — these harrowing thoughts that 
poured back into her memory, laden with 
horrible reminiscences, — were all these a dream 
likewise ? Was it a dream that she had been 
in a trance — that she had been treated as one 
dead — and that preparations were made for 
her funeral ? Was all this a dream— ah ! 
dared Bhe think so ? But, no : great God 1 no 
— it was not a dream 1 She was there — in 
utter darkness— unable to move — pent up in 
the narrowest possible space : yes— she was 
in a trance— and she was in her shell 1 

Another two days passed away ; and during 
the interval very brief indeed had been the 
moments of consciousness endured by the un- 
fortunate girl. But it was now on the sixth 
evening of her supposed death, and while she 
was suffering the tortures of a more vivid 
sensibility than she had experienced for 
forty-eight hours past, that the door of the j 
chamber was opened— and again did the ■ 
undertaker and three or four of his men 
enter the apartment. They bore something 
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with them, too — something heavy and also hol- 
low — something that knocked against the wood- 
work of the door- way as they brought it in— 
something ominous and dread to think of ! Yes 
— just heaven! it was the damsel’s coffin that 
they brought. v. 

Her coffin! — but she is not dead — the light 
j burns in her soul, although it ceases to shine 
■ forth to the view of the world : the lamp is not 
extinguished— the oil of life is not exhausted. 
Then wherefore seize upon here now? --where- 
fore carry her away from the midst of the world 
to which she belongs, to consign her to the raw 
damp solitude of the grave ? Oh ! it is because 
she is believed to be dead— and thus as a corpse 
she is to he treated. Now to her mind rush the 
many things she has heard in her life relative 
to people being buried alive— of coffins being 
opened .years after the interment, and the 
wretched inmates being found to have turned 
on their sides or their faces, or to have gnawed 
their own flesh for sustenance : and now, just 
heaven ! was such to be her fate ? 

Speaking of sustenance, reminds us to observe 
that though several days had elapsed since food 
had passed Ariadne’s lips, yet that she experi- 
enced, neither hunger nor thirst— no, nor yet 
that sinking at the stomach which is usually 
j felt through want of nourishment. All vital 
i actions of the system were suspended or sup- 
i pressed in a physical sense: the body seemed 
to be dead — all its wants and necessities dead 
likewise ;— and yet all the senses, how keenly 
were they alive 1 

Yes — the coffin was brought in and deposited 
upon the floor. The undertaker and his men 
then lifted the shell from the trowels, and plac- 
ed it inside. the coffin : they then raised the 
coffin itself upon the tressels, leaving the lid 
loosely lying on the top. Scarcely was this 
done when the door opened again; and the 
housekeeper entered. Ariadne " knew by the 
rattling of the glasses that the servitors of 
death were about to regale themselves once 
more with spirits. Such was the case : but this 
time the tray was not placed upon the toilette- 
table — nor on a chair — nor on the bed — nor yet 
on the chest of drawers — no, nor on any article 
of furniture in the chamber ; but upon the 
coffin-lid itself ! And then the undertaker and 
his men, together with Use housekeeper, all 
stood round that coffin and drank the spirits 
which were poured out. 

“Well, Mr. Stimson, how do you think the 
corpse looks now ?” asked the housekeeper. 

Unchanged and fresh as ever, ma’am,” was 
the response. “ I never did see such a beauti- 
ful corpse in all my life. We’ll leave the coffin- 
lid off till the last moment, because the body’s 
sq/resh. If we screwed it down, it would 
precious soon begin to decompose.” 

Decompose ! good heavens, to talk of this in 
the hearing of one who was not yet dead ! 

“Well now, the funeral’s for the day after 
to-morrow, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon " 


observed the housekeeper ;“ and Sir Douglas • 
Huntingdon has told me. that he means to : 
attend — so does the Marquis, out of respect for < 
Sir Douglas.” 

“Well,” replied Stimson, “we shall have 
two mourning coaches — one for his lordship and 
the Baronet, and t’other for me. and three of my 
men to look like mourners and make the 
funeral respectable. I always choose the most 
sorrowful-looking of my people to go with me 
ina mourning-coach ; and it has a wery good 
eflect. But last time — that was about a month 
ago — one of 'em tumbled into the grave when 
we got to the churchyard, ’cause why he got 
blazing drunk.” 

“Well, we. mustn't have any drunkenness 
here, Mr. Stimson,” said the housekeeper, in 
an authoritative tone : “ the Marquis would be 
in a frightful way if you didn’t all keep per- 
fectly sober.” 

Here the colloquy ended — the liquor was dis- 
posed of — ’the party of death’s servitors, to- 
gether with the housekeeper, retired— and 
Ariadne was now alone. 

Alone — in her coffin ! 


CH APTE R. LXX XIX. 

Til K OOF I' IX. 

It was the morning of the funeral. The blinds 
were drawn down throughout the front of the 
mauson : but no mutes appeared at the door, 
the obsequies being merely respectable and not 
fashionable. 

From the period of being placed in her coffin, 
Ariadne had known but a few minutes of con- 
sciousness up to about ten o’clock on ilu morn- 
ing of which we ni’o now writing : and then 
she was awakened as it were from a profound 
sleep by hearing a strange noise. Gradually 
did consciousness resume its sway in her soul, — 
that consciousness which, every time it returned 
after an interval of stupor, was accompanied by 
so many harrowing memories — so many poig- 
nant reminiscences. But on the present occasion 
Ariadne was longer than usual in collecting her 
ideas aud marshalling her confused thoughts so 
as to arrive at the comprehension of the full 
horror of her position. Indeed, at first she 
could not possibly conjecture what that strange 
noise might be— a noise which nevertheless 
grated so ominously in her cars and jarred 
against every chord in her heart 1 It was a fear- 
ful noise— a sound well calculated to inspire 
dread horror even before its full meaning was 
comprehended. But when the damsels • hough ts 
settled down into the proper cells of her mind — 
when her ideas became so disciplined as to take 
a consecutive order in her memorj —then did 
the chain of her recollections lead her on to the 
comprehension of this hideous noise that was 
grating and jari’ing close by her ears, — and she 
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felt — she knevr— slie understood that she was 
being screwed down in her coffin ! 

Let it not be thought that during the man}’ 
intervals of consciousness which Ariadne had 
experienced, from the first moment of her 
seeming death until the present time, — let it 
not be thought, we say, that she had forgotten 
to appeal to that Almighty Being in whom she 
put her faith. Far from it: all her thoughts 
during those intervals were a homage to the 
Deity and were interwoven with a train of 
reflections constituting a worship. For she had 
faith the sublimest faith in the goodness, the 
wisdom, and the power of the Almighty ; and 
thus was it that occasionally, as we have before 
stated, she experienced a gleam of hope— thus 
was it also that she had been led to dream of 
heaven. It was not because she experienced 
bitter, burning moments of agony, excruciating 
intervals of horror, and fits of ’ the blackest 
despair, — it was not because she thus felt all 
the weaknesses of human nature generally and 
of her own sex in particular, that the reader 
must suppose she did not pray or that she did 
not maintain her faith in heaven. She had 
prayed — and she prayed now : in her soul did 
she pray deeply and fervently while the hide- 
ous noise of the coffin -screws grated upon her 
ears us they secured that lid which now seemed 
the barrier between herself and all earthly 
hope ! 

ITer mind still retained a vivid clearness. 
She could think calmly, collectedly upon the 
past— upon the awful present— and upon that 
future in which she put her faith. She hoped 
that her spirit would soon leave its mortal 
habitation and fly to those eternal realms 
whereof she had a glimpse in her dreams. But 
as yet, although the coffin-lid was screwed 
down, she experienced no sense of suffocation — 
doubtless because the faculty of breathing was 
suspended in that state of asphyxia wherein 
she was wrapped: But it was from the coming 
scenes of the tremendous drama that her soul 
now recoiled so shudderingly, — the lowering 
into the grave — the shovelling in of the earth — 
and then the remaining in the clayey depth, 

rerhaps to linger for days and days Oh ! 

this was the horror, the agony, the anguish! 

But while these thoughts were fastening 
their gnawing vulture-talons upon her brain, 
the door of the chamber opened, and she almost 
immediately heard the voices of the Marquis of 
Leveson and Sir Douglas Huntingdon. Yes — 
through the coffin— through the shell — 
through cerements, penetrated those voices ; 
and onn sank down — deep down — into her 
heart ! 

“Who-will accompany us inquired Hun- 
tingdon, his voice made tremulous with a pro- 
found sorrow. 

“ I know of no one besides yourself and me 
who can attend as mourners,” returned the 
Marquis. “ For appearance’ sake, the under- 


taker and some of his men will follow in a 
second coach ” 

“Appearance’ sake!” said the Baronet, bit- 
terly. “But no matter — it must be so. And 
now, if everything he in readiness ” 

Here Ariadne's senses began to fail her — the 
stupor returned — and she heard no more. 

But scarcely had oblivion thus poured its 
opiate balm into her soul, when, the door of the 
apartment was opened hurriedly, and a servant 
made his appearance, saying to' the Marquis, 
“ My lord, a young man desires to see either 
yourself or Sir Douglas Huntingdon imme- 
diately. ne wanted to corne up— but I would 
not let him ” 

“ Ah ! it is no doubt Theodore,” interrupted 
the Baronet. 

“ What ! the brother,” murmured the Mar- 
quis : then seizing the Baronet forcibly by the 
arm, he said in a low but rapid and earnest 
tone, “You will not compromise me — you have 
promised not to compromise me ” 

“Xo, no,” interrupted the Baronet, im- 
patiently : then turning to the domestic, he 
said, “ Let the young man come up.” 

The servant withdrew : and in less than half a 
minute the door opened again, and a genteel, 
good-looking, but careworn and emaciated 
young man made hi? appearance. But the 
moment all the dread emblems of death— the 
coffin on the tressels— the undertaker and his 
men creeping about like black snakes, as they 
prepared the cloaks, put on the hat-bands, and 
looked out the gloves,— in fine, as all the 
sombre features of the scene were embraced 
by that young man at a glance, he staggered 
against the door-post, and a deep convulsing 
sob denoted the fulness of his mental agony. 

“ Mr. Varian, I presume ?” said the Baronet, 
advancing and taking the young man’s hand. 

“ And you are Sir Douglas Huntingdon ?” 
was the tremulous and iudeed broken response: 
but although Theodore could say no more at 
the instant, yet he pressed the Baronet’s hand 
in token of ineffable gratitude. 

“ It is a melancholy scene for you, Mr. 
Varian,” continued Sir Douglas ; “but you 
must bear up with becoming fortitude against 
this affliction.” 

“ Oh 1 that I had been here in time to fling 
one last look upon her sweet face — to imprint 
one last kiss upon her forehead 1” murmured 
Theodore, clasping his hands and sobbing' 
convulsively. “ It would not bring her back 
to life— it would not restore tome my dearly 
beloved sister : but nevertheless, it would be a 
satisfaction — a melancholy, mournful satis- 
faction •” 

“ Do you really wish it, Mr. Varian ?” asked 
Sir Douglas, deeply moved by the young man’s 
almost heart-broken anguish. 

“ I do, I do,” he answered eagerly. “ You 
know not, sir, how fondly — how devotedly I 
■have loved that dear sister of mine. Ah 1 sir, 
it was for her sake that I fqll into the ways of 
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error But let that pass !” he exclaimed, 

suddenly checking himself as he was reminded 
by the Baronet's look that there were many 
strangers in the room ; and although they of 
course knew who he was, since his name had 
been mentioned on his entrance, yet it was by 
no means necessary to enlighten them as to all 
the details of the past. 

“Your wish shall be attended to, Mr. 
Varian,'’ said the Baronet. “ It is but reason- 
able — it is but just ; and moreover, it will not 
detain the funeral procession many minutes 
— then, turning to the undertaker, he said, 
“ Remove that collin-lid once more — this 
gentleman is the brother of the deceased.” 

Mr. Stimson and his men immediately set to 
work to obey the command they had just 
received ; and in a few minutes the lid of the 
coffin was lifted away. Theodore Varian then 
approached, with that species of hesitation and 
reluctance which characterir.es the first glance 
which a loving one bestows upon the beloved 
dead : but on reaching the head of the coffin, 
he stood gar.ing down fixedly and mournfully 
upon the beautiful countenance of his sister. 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon also approached and 
contemplated the pale wax-like face of Ariadne; 
and at this moment, doubtless under the in- 
fluence of the fre-:h air, the stupor abandoned 
her again and consciousness returned. 

“Behold your sister, Mr. Varian, ” murmured 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon, in a trembling voice: 
“ how lit tle is she changed, although in death !” 

“ She looks as if she only slept,” returned 
Theodore, his own voice more tremulous still. 
“ Alas, alas, poor sister ! beautiful wast thou in 
life — beautiful art thou in death : and now 
thy soul is in heaven ! - ' 

Ariadne heard the two voices— the voice of 
the Baronet and the voice of her brother ; 
and her ear b>si not a single syllable that 
either voice thus uttered. But now those 
voices ceased, and were succeeded by the stilled 
sobs that proclaimed all the bitterness of Theo- 
dore's anguish. Heavens ! would no revul- 
sion now take place in the conditions of her 
being ? Yes— she felt a quivering at. the heart 
— such a sensation a- she had not hitherto 
experienced throughout her trance : and al- 
most at the same instant her brother exclaimed 
in a tone wild with mingled hope and fear, 
“Good heavens ! her lips moved !’ 

“ Alas, no !’ said the Baronet : “ it was 
but the fitful play of a sunbeam through the 
opening in the window curtain." 

“ No, no !” cried Varian, in a tone of the 
most passional e and fervid exultation: “it 
is no dream— no delusion— There, behold it 
now !’’ 

“ Almighty powers 1 it is so,” exclaimed the 
Baronet. “She lives— she lives !” 

All was now the most extraordinary con- 
fusion and excitement in that chamber. 
Ariadne was lifted out of the shell and placed 
upon the couch, — a* quivering of the lips and a 


faint, or rather, scarcely audible gasping, now 
being the unmistakable signs of returning con- 
sciousness. The undertaker and his men were 
hurried out of the room with the paraphernalia 
of deatli : Lady Ernestina and housekeeper 
were summoned thither :— and Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon himself sped away to fetch Doctor 
Copperas. Fortunately the physician was at 
home, at the moment ; but scarcely had the 
Baronet explained to him in a few hurried 
words the resuscitation of Ariadne, when he 
exclaimed, “ I will hurry off to Leveson House 
at once : but do you proceed to May fair and 
fetch that truly eminent man, Doctor Thurs- 
ton.” 

Away sped Doctor Copperas in one direction 
and the Baronet in another. Doctor Thurston 
was at home : and on being informed by Sir 
Douglas of what had occurred, he said, “ Most 
fortunate is it that Doctor Copperas has 
hastened to take the case in hand. There is 
not another man in England who has such 
experience in occurrences of suspended anima- 
tion.” 

While thus speaking, Doctor Thurston put 
on his hat and gloves, and accompanied 
the Baronet to Leveson House, where in the 
meantime Ariadne had returned to complete 
consciousness. We need hardly say that the 
scene which then took place, between the brother 
and sister thus reunited under such extraordi- 
nary circumstances, was touching in the extreme. 
Theodore strained Ariadne to his breast and 
covered her with the tenderest caresses. Er- 
nestina and the housekeeper, fearful that some 
explanation might take place on the part of the 
damsel relative to the treatment she had re- 
ceived at the mansion, besought Theodore to 
withdraw, alleging as the reason that this pro- 
longed excitement on the part of Ariadne 
might be followed by a relapse. But when the 
young girl beheld the housekeeper at her bed- 
side and caught a glimpse of the Marquis of 
Leveson at the other extremity of the room, 
she clung tenaciously to her 'brother’s neck, 
murmuring in low and broken accents, “ Do not 
go, dearest Theodore— do not leave me— Oh J do 
not leave me again, I beseech you !” 

The brother saw by the affrighted manner 
in which her azure eyes swept their looks 
around, that she was in dread of those present ; 
and it instantaneously flashed to his mind 
that she had perchance experienced some foul 
play, and that lie was not as yet acquainted 
with nil the circumstances of her supposed 
death. Indeed, when first informed, through 
the medium of the Baronet’s letter, that his 
sister had died beneath the roof of the Marquis 
of Leveson, vague and undefined suspicions 
of evil had sprung up in his imagination ; 
for the name of leveson was known to him as 
that of a nobleman much addicted to pleasure. 
This suspicion now appeared to receive con- 
firmation from Ariadne’s affrighted manner : 
but it was not the moment and it was not the 
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I place for him to make inquiries into past eir- 1 
! cumstances. Indeed, he had scarcely time to 
breathe a few reassuring words in Ariadne’s 
ear, when Doctor Copperas arrived. 

The young maiden at once recognised the 
phvsician, and welcomed him as a friend. The 
housekeeper, observing that Ariadne viewed i 
her with evident mistrust and aversion, stole 
out of the room ; aud the Marquis speedily 
followed her. Lady Ernestina however re- 
mained ; and by at once adopting the kindest, 
most soothing," and the tenderest manner to- 
wards Ariadne, she made a favourable impres- 
sion both upon the damsel and Theodore. 
In a short time Doctor Thurston arrived, 
accompanied 1)3* the Baronet : and as Ariadne 
.almost immediately inquired of the latter 
concerning the excellent and kind-hearted Mrs. 
Baines, he at once volunteered to go and fetch 
her. Ariadne expressed her joy and gratitude 
at the proposal : and Sir Douglas accordingly 
sallied forth again, while the medical men 
adopted such measures as their skill suggested 
to guard against a relapse on the part of the 
resuscitated maiden. 

In about twenty minutes the Baronet re- 
turned with Mrs. Baines ; and affecting to a 
degree was the meeting between that worthy 
woman and Ariadne. Indeed, Mrs. Baines 
declared her intention of remaining at Lcveson 
House to act as the damsel’s nurse until her 
complete restoration to health ; and thus the 
now happy girl found herself the object of the 
kindest attentions and surrounded by friendly 
faces. 

But in the meantime the Marquis of Lcveson 
and his own housekeeper were seriously alarmed 
lest Theodore Yarian should learn sufficient 
from his sister's lips to induce him to make an 
exposure of their infamous treatment towards 
her. Sir Douglas Huntingdon, however, pre- 
sently sought an opportunity of speaking to 
the Marquis upon the subject. 

“ Ariadne is now past all danger of a relapse,” 
he said. “ The physicians have left her for 
the present- : ana she remains in the care of my 
housekeeper, Mrs. Baines. Of coui’se the cham- 
ber which she occupies in your house must be 
her home until her health will permit her re- 
moval clsewherr. Her brother is now about to 
accompany me to my hotel, that wo may have 
some conversation together. He already sus- 
pects that his sister has experienced ill-treat- 
ment of same kind ; and therefore it is my 
intention to tell him all the truth at once. 
But I trust that by 'm3’ earnest recommen- 
dation he will he induced to pass over, if 
not actually to forgive or forget, your conduct 
towards his sister. Exposure will benefit no 
one ; aud innocent though she be, would never- 
theless wound the delicacy of Miss Yarian 
herself. Her brother will doubdless admit the 
justice of this reasoning ; and therefore I do 
not think that you need labour under ' any 
J apprehension of his vengeance.” 


“I think j'ou much — most sincerel}’ — for 
these assurances,” said the Marquis. “ Pray 
make m3’ peace with the 3’oung man ; aud tell 
him that if a few hundred pounds will be of 
any service ” > 

“ I am very much mistaken, ” interrupted the 
Baronet, with ill-concealed disgust, “ if Theo- 
dore Yarian be not quite a different person 

“ Well, well, there’s no harm in mentioning 
the money matter,” said the Marquis, painfully 
anxious to avoid exposure on any terms ; for 
he knew full well that if it became noised 
abroad that his house contained such auxiliaries 
to his sensuality as the mechanical chairs, the 
indignation of the populace would be so excited 
that his life would not be safe. “ But you and 
I, Huntinggou,” he added, — ” on what terms 
are we to remain in future !■" 

“ Lord Leveson,” said the Baronet, in a tone 
that was rather sorrowful than angry, “ I am 
not enough of a saint myself to enable me to 
take up stones to cast at }’ou : but at the 
same time I think that there are extremes into 
which it is possible to plunge in the grati- 
fication of one’s passions— and deep into those 
extremes have you been hurried.” 

With these words the Baronet turned away ; 
and quitting the room, he joined Theodore 
Yarian, who was waiting for him in the ball. 
The two left the house together— the young 
man feeling fully satisfied that in Mrs. Baines 
his sister had a tender nurse as well as a 
careful guardian and a true friend. 

As for Mr. Stimson — he had his men, amidst 
wonder and amazement at the resuscitation, 
bore away all the paraphernalia of death : but 
as the bill was promptly paid b3’ Lord Leveson, 
the undertaker found nothing to complain 
of. 

And now, ere closing this chapter, we must 
state that Dr. Copperas,* on returning home, 
8ate down to pen a detailed account of the case 
of resuscitation, in the course of which he 
declared “ that his treatment of it was mate- 
rial^’ assisted by the advice of that truly re- 
markable man, Doctor Thurston while, on 
the other hand, Doctor Thurston likewise sate 
down to pen his narrative, which he interlarded 
with many compliments to “ that ornament of 
his profession, Doctor Copperas.” These state- 
ments appeared respectively in the Dext Num- 
bers of the Scalpel and the Splint , and created 
a marvellous sensation throughout the medical 
world. 


CHATTER XC. 

MOTHER I' K A KK1IX, 

It will be remembered that the Hangman and 
Bencull had resolved, after due consultation, to 
make away with the formidable Bow Street 
officer, Mr. Lawrence Sampson. Their project 
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was to entice him, by some means or another, 
down to the dark crib in Jacob’s Island, 
where three or four of the gang would 
lie in readiness to put the murderous 
scheme into execution ; while the Hang- 
man himself was to call at Larry’s house 
in Long Acre on some pretence and get poss- 
ession of the Police-Book. With a view to the 
effectual carrying out of this plan, Nell Gib- 
son had been selected as the most fitting in- 
strument of the plotters ; and at the same 
time the Buttoner had been appointed as a 
spy upon her actions. 

It was necsssary to remind the reader of 
these particulars : and we must add that al- 
though the Hangman's gang subsequently 
discovered certain proofs of what they believed 
to be Nell Gibson's treachery towards them in 
respect to their dealings with Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, they had agreed, after calm de- 
liberation, to conceal their knowledge of the 
young woman’s additional perfidy in respect to 
the note which had been intercepted by the 
Buttoner. To that resolve they had come, as 
we described at the time, with a view to as- 
certain whether she were also betraying them 
with respect to the plot initiated in reference 
to Larry Sampson. 

It was now a week since the memorable 
night of the fire : and if, at about six o’clock- 
in the evening, we peep into Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson’s comfortable parlour at his. house 
in Long Acre, we shall behold him sitting by 
the fire reading a book and discussing a glass 
of wine. Presently the door opened ; and 
his housekeeper, Dame Margery, came to 
announce that a very old woman, who refused 
to give her name, v ished to speak to him. 
The Bow Street Officer, who never refused to 
see any body on business, ot once desired that 
she should be admitted: and accordingly the 
visitant was shown info his presence. 

Dame Margery withdrew ;and Larry Samp- 
son instantaneously recognised the old harri- 
dan, who bent double with age, now advanced 
towards him, shaking her head and wagging 
her toothless jaws with a horrible kind of 
mysterious significancy. 

“ Do you know who I be ?” she asked, in a 
voice something between a cackle and a squeak. 

“ Yes — to be sure,” responded Larry : “ you 
are Mother Franklin — and you live over at 
Mrs. Young’s in Bermondsey. Now then, 
what do you want tvith me.” 

“ Ah 1 I thought as how you would know 
who I was,” said the old woman, with a merry 
laugh, which nevertheless struck hideous upon 
the ear. “You know every body, Mr. Sampson 
— and every body knows you.” 

Thus speaking, Mother Franklin took from 
her pocket a round snuff-box with an indecent 
picture upon the lid ; and while regaling her- 
self with a pinch, some of the snuff got into her 
throat, thereby exciting so painful a cough that 
it seemed as if the old hag was about to choke, 


while the scalding rheum poured down her 
wrinkled cheeks, leaving her eyes horribly red 
and bleared. She was wrapped in an old dingy 
red cloak, with the hood drawn over her head : 
and she walked with a stick. Her whole ap- 
pearance was therefore not unlike that of one 
of the lowest and most wretched class of vaga- 
bond fortune-tellers : and .now, as she stood 
shaking from head to foot with that prolonged 
hacking cough, Larry Sampson could scarcely 
avoid turning away from her in disgust. 

“ Well, what is it you want with me?” he 
inquired again, after a sufficient pause to allow 
the harridan to recover from the effects of the 
snuff getting into her throat. 

“ I can do you a service, Mr. Sampson,” she 
said, now taking a scat : “ a worry great ser- 
vice too, I can assure you.” 

“But it is doubtless to do yourself a service 
at the same lime, Mother Franklin,” observed 
Larry; “orelse you would not come to me. 
Therefore pray get to the point at once, and 
tell me what you want.” 

“There’s plot agin you, Mr. Sampson— a 
deeplaid plot,” said the old woman, looking at 
him significantly with her bleared eyes : “and 
if you don’t mind, it will he the wuss for you— 
that it will !” 

“Ah 1 I am constantly healing of plots and 
schemes against me,” observed the llow Street 
officer, with an air of indifference : “ but you see 
I survive them all. However, if you have really 
anything to tell me, do it quickly— describe your 
motives in thus putting me on my guaid, and 
also say what reward you expect.” 

“The reward I shall leave to you, Mr. Samp- 
son,” replied the old hairidan ; for 1 know you 
will treat me well. I shall be eighty-nine come 
next Feviverry ; and that’s a age which you 
won’t treat with disrespect. But, 1 say-now, 
hasn’t that Gibson gal been three or four times 
with you ?” 

“ Just so,” replied Sampson. “ What then ?” 

“ She's playing you false, sir,” resumed Mo- 
ther Franklin it’s all a plant of the Hang- 
man’s and BencuH’s I can promise you. ’ 

“ I bad my suspicions, I can assure you,” ob- 
served Sampson, with his habitual coolness. 
“Go on.” 

“ 1 11 tell you all— but it will be best to begin 
at the beginning. Well, sir, one day tlie Hang- 
man called at your house— this werry house, I 
mean,” continued the old hag ; “and somehow 
or another he managed to get into a secret room 
of your’s where there’s a many dresses — and he 
also saw a great big book that you’ve got and 
where you write down everything that hap-' 
pens. Ha ! ha !” laughed the hag, shaking her 
head significantly ; “ you see 1 know some- 
thing worth your knowing — and you also see, 
by the same token, that I am telling the truth. 
Well, in that great book the Hangman read a 
many things, and all about your dressing up 
yourself as a knife-grinder and going down to 
Folly Bridges — that’s Jacob’s Island, you know 
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lie however really was, to hear that Daniel 
Collin had managed to obtain admission to his 
secret chamber : but what lie was now told in 
respect to Is ell Gibson, only confirmed certain 
suspicions which he had previously entertained 
relative to the purport of three or four visits 
which she had paid him. 

“Now, Mrs. Franklin,” he said, “ T see 
that yon are telling me the truth ; and here’s 
ten guineas for you,” added Larry, counting 
the gold -pieces down upon the table. “The 
next thing you must do is to let me know 
how you happened to discover all that is going 


I'outkait or j 


— and getting chucked into the ditch. So, you 
see, the Hangman found out that you know a 
good deal too much to suit him and the rest of 
the gang ; and so he has planted Nell Gibson 
upon you to ’tice you down to the dark crib, 
where you'll he done for : and at the same time 
• the Hangmau means to come here to your 
house and get hold of the great book, so that 'it 
mayn’t fall into the hands of any other Bow 
Street runner.” 

Larry Sampson certainly was very far from 
being prepared for all this information : but lie 
outwardly manifested no surprise. Surprised 
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oil, and why you now coiue and betray the nine come next Febiveriy. But here's one 
matter to me. .Do this, and you shall have thing I’ll tell you, Mr. Sampson : but pray 
another ten guineas upon the spot.” mind and never say that you heard anything 

For years and 3-ears past, the wages of crime from my lips, or tliat I peached agaiiist them 
had not been so abundant at any one period, folks — ” 

for Mother Franklin, a§ the harvest which she “ Oh 1 that is an understood thing between 
was now reaping ; and with a chuckle of de- you and me,” exclaimed Sampson. “Proceed, 
light she secured the first ten guineas about her Mrs. Franklin, with what you were about to 
person, and then proceeded to give tli6se ex- tell me.” 

planations that should ensure to her the second “ Well, sir,” she resumed, “from a conversa- 
two guineas. ^ ^ tion that I overheard it seems that it was the 

“Well, Sir. Sampson,” she said, “the truth Hangman's party which caused the fire at some 

is that. Nell Hibson has always been harsh and Baronet’s t’other night ” 

bitter towards me ; and I hate her — I have “Ah ! Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s, you mean,” 
long hated her. Then the Hangman, too — he interjected Sampson. “ But "bow was that ? ’ 
jeered, and taunted, and laughed at . me one “Why,” returned the old hag, “the fellows 
night ; and I swore to be revenged — for I bate got into the stable with the intention of break- 
himalso. So, seeing that he had something ing into the other part of, the house : but some- 
secret to say to Nell Gibson, i listened at (he bow or another their lantern broke, and the 
door. Ha ! 1 m !" laughed the hag, with her light falling on some bay or straw, set the 
hideous cackle : “my ears were sharp euough whole place into a blaze. ‘Hal ha! all their 
thev.) I can tell you ; and as luck would have wickedness shall come out soon ; I’ll unmask 
it, no one disturbed me in the passage all the them, the villains— 1 will she cried, again 
time 1 was listening at the door. So I heard exulting her voice into a querulous thrill. “But 
everything that passed : that’s how T came to I can’t stay any longer now. I must get back as 
know wlmt was going on. Ever since — for soon us possible. Another time J’ll tell you 
this was more than three weeks ago— just at more. At all events, I've told .you enow for the 
the beginning of November— ever since then, present to put you on your guard against your 


1 say, .1 have listened, and watched, and 
ed, and peered, at all that was going on 
what with catching a word now and a 
then, and hearing a bit of a whispered 


[jeep- enemies, Mr. Sampson." 

: and Having thus spoken, the harridan received 
word the second ten guineas, atul took her departure 
con- mumbling to herself, “Ha! now I shall be re- 


_ uu mo qUiiu o v» oo nil . uu I jkv i 

you are quite falling into the snare. Well, About an hour afterwards Nell Gibson was 
hlr. Sampson, she's coming up to you to- ushered by Dame Margery into the presence 
night ; and so J managed to get away for of the Bow Street Oilicer. 
a couple of hours on some excuse, just to “Well, it is for to-night,” said the young 
give you this warning. But if you want again woman, the moment the housekeeper had 
to know why I do it, it is because l hate the retired and she found herself alone with Larry 
Hangman — I hate Nell Gibson also. >'ihc has Sampson. 

II Tl . 1 ”1 r t .1 1 s. i m .... m . , . . .... . . . ... 


called me a witch — and ho has called me a “Ah 1 it is for to-nighl, eh ?” he said, affect- 
beldame; and sho threatened to leave Mother ing to fall most credulously into the snare 
Young’s establishment if T didn’t hold 1113’ spread to enmesh him. “And where is the 
tongue — and //-’ .tossed me a shilling — a beggarty- conference to take place 

shilling— as if I was a beggar! And so for “ Down at BencuU’s dark crib,” replied Nell 
all this,” shrieked forth the hag, raising Hibson, 'fixing a searching glance upon Sampson 
her voice in a horrible excitement, “T want so as to penetrate into the depths of his soul 
revenge — I want revenge — and now ] shall and thus assure herself that lie realty- bus- 
get, it 1” . _ pectcd nothing. 

The thrilling querulous tone l<> which her ac- “ Now, let' us understand the whole thing 


cents had risen, soon merged into a cough, so thoroughly, so that there may he no mistake," 
sharp and convulsing that it almost seemed to lie observed, motioning Nell Hibson to take a 
shatter the old witch to pieces : and a horrible seat and handing tier a glass of wine, 
spectacle was she with her toothless jaws wag- “ According to what you have previously told 
ging^ her head shaking, and the Scalding rheum me, the Hangman’s gang contemplate some 
pouring out of her bleared 03-03. desperate and astounding deed of villany, the 

“Ah 1 1 could Jet you into a many secrets if I nature of which is however unknown to 3-011. 
chose, about the Hangman, and Nell Gibson, They have already had two or three eonsul- 
and all the rest of the precious gang,” continued tations, from which you have been excluded, 
the hag: “and I will do it soon too— for they’ve and now. to-night the last cousulation is to he 
all took to bullying and baiting me' just because held, to settle the whole plan and arrange all 
I am a poor old woman that will he eight3'- the proceedings. Is not this it ?” 
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1 i! That is exactly how the matter stands, Mr. 

! Sampson," replied Nell Gibson. 

•• Well, then," resumed the oflicer “you must 
! now tell me all over again exactly what you 
I propose ; because having a great many different 
things to think of, 3 may not perhaps exactly 
remember ali you have said to me at our 
; previous interviews. ’ 

i “I era explain im.se]f over again in a very 
| few words." said Nell Gibson. 41 You must 
! understand that at the hack of the dark crib 
| there is a sort of gallery, overlooking the 
; ditch " 

; “ Yes— and overhanging it also," interrupted 

‘ Sampson. “ After you came to me on the first 
j occasion, I’ went down to the Folly Bridges 
| and took a survey of the place. Of course I 
j had often been there before ; but after what 
■ you t-.ld me I thought it best to goL an accurate 
i idea of the locality. And now please to 
rontinne your explanations.’ 

1 “ , "since yon have been down to the place to 
look at it so particularly,’’ resumed Veil, “yon 
' may have noticed that if you get on the 
| wooden bridge yon can easily climb along to 
j the g.illery at the back- of the dark crib ; and 
there you can lie concealed, listening at the 
I window to all that takes place inside the back 
i room." 

i “ Well, the plan is feasible enough,’ observed 
! Sampson, steadily and composedly meeting 
\ the keen and penetrating look which Nell 
; Gibson fixed upon him from beneath her eyelids: 

, and thus white she fancied that lm did not 
‘ perceive how intently though furtively she was 
! watching him, lie not only saw that he was 
thus scrutinized, but also encountered the 
scrutiny without exciting a suspicion. “ And 
hov.- many do you think will be there to-night?" 
he inquired. 

“Ah! theie will be several of them,” 
answered Veil Gibson for the best part of 
the gang are in this business ; and that's the 
reason win- [ know it must be something of the 
utmost importance.’’ 

| “ A nd have yon failed to wheedle the secret 

out of the Battoner ? for he is your fancy man, 
I believe,” said Larry Sampson. 

“ The Buttoner is as close as the. door of 
Newgate and as down as the knocker itself," 
replied Nell. “When he nets drunk I have 
tried to pump him ; but it was all no go. 
Besides which, the Buttoner never will trust 
a woman ; and so if he did tell me any- 
thing, it couldn't lie relied on as true — it 
would only be some . invention of his to put 
me on n wrong scent. But I know that, what- 
; ever the business now in hand may be, 
| there's murder in it,— and also (he hop.* of an 
i. immense booty ” 

! “And how do you know this'?’’ inquired 
Sampson. _ . 

“ Because the Buttoner cleaned up his pistols 
this morning, and .sharpened the blade of a 
hideous clasp-knife that lies got. He didn’t 


think I paid particular attention to what he 
was doing : but I did though. Moreover, I 
dropped in, quite in a leisurely way, at the dark' 
crib this afternoon ; and 1 saw Bencull busy 
examining his pistols also. The Mushroom 
Faker arrived at the dark crib last night, and 
brought his pistols with him - and I heard him 
say in an under-tone to Bencull something 
about its being very probable that they should 
soon have more money than they would possi- 
bly know what to do with.” 

“ But could not you bj r some means or an- 
other secrete yourself in the gallery behind the 
dark crib and hear what is going on to-night 
asked Sampson, raising a sort of objection 
merely to prevent Nell Gibson from thinking 
that he fell too readily into the snare. 

44 ]f T conld, ’yon may depend upon it T 
would,’’ she answered : “but it’s impossible. I 
must get back now as quick as lean to Mother 
Young’s ; and I shan’t, be able to stir out again- 
ail the evening. No, Mr. Sampson — this is a j 
thing that you must take in hand yourself : and 
remember that when T first came to you, our 
solemn understanding was that whatever took 
place bel ween us was not to he communicated 
to a third person. Bat 1 mast he off now,” she 
exclaimed, rising from her seat as site heard a 
clock in another room striking eight. 

“ But 1 have not yet given 3 -ou any portion 
of the reward that you stipulated for,” observ- 
ed Sampson. 

“ I will come for it when the business is 
over,” said Nell Gibson. “Besides, the best 
and most welcome reward that I can have, is . 
to reyenge myself for the ill-treatment of the 
Buttoner — the insulting taunts of the Hang- 
man, because J refused to submit to his 
wishes— and the coarse brutality of that detest- 
able Bencull. ‘In fact, Mr. Sampson, as I 
have told you before, 1 have a thousand 
wrongs to avenge against those Villains ; and 
now is the time.” 

“Yes — there shall be ample revenge for you, 
Miss Gibson,” observed Larry. “ Whatever 
these fellows plot and plan -to-night, shall send 
them all to the scaffold. But what time will 
they be assembled in their ruffian con- 
clave ?” 

“ At about eleven o’clock,” returned Nell. 

“ If you secrete yourself in the gallery at that 
hour, it will he ample time.” 

“ And you are certain that there is no dan- 
ger of any of the fellows going out, into that 
gallery !" 

“ Not a bit of it,” responded Nell Gil won : 
“you will not incur the slightest peril. ’• 

The young woman then took her departure : 
and when she was gone, Larry Sampson 
thought within himself, “The plot is a clumsy 
one ; and even without Mother Franklin’s 
warning, I should not have fallen very readily 
into the snare. But that Nell Gibson is a 
clever and a cunning girl, and performs her i 
part well. However, 'she and her comrades | 
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will all be astonished at the lesson I shall 
read them to-night.” 

The Bow Street 0(licer then resumed the 
perusal of his book with as much calmness 
and composure as if nothing cxtraordinaiy 
were on the tupiit ; but'lit about half-past nine 
o’clock he prepared to sally forth,— having 
previously, however, given some special instruc- 
tions to his housekeeper relative to the mode 
in which a certain person was to be received 
during his absence. 

Meantime the Hangman, the Buttoner, the 
Mushroom baker, ami bob the Durrynac'ter, 
were all assembled at the dirk crib in company 
with liencnll. This precious company were 
seated in tiiat same room at the back to which 
our readers have been previously introduced ; 
and the table was as usual covered with the 
materials for drinking and smoking— or, as 
the men themselves expressed it, “ a regular 
booze.” 

“Well, do you still think your bloweu is 
staunch in this matter asked the Hangman, 
addresscing himself to the Buttoner. < 

11 1 have no reason as yet to think otherwise,” 
was the response. “ Bnl of course, after the 
tricks she has already played us, it is impos- 
sible. to say. She ought to be back by this 
time ; and' then we shall see what she says.” 

“And if she did mean to betray ns in any 
way, how should we know it ?’ asked Bencull. 

"She can't betray us into Sampson's power 
for anything' particular we are doing at this 
moment,” observed the Hangman. “AH the 
harm she can do, is to put him up to snuff 
respecting our intentions towards hinr: and 
in that case of course lie won’t conic down and 
hide himself in the gallery.”- 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
street-door ; and Bencull, hastening to answer 
the summons, gave admittance to Nell Hibson. 
The young woman entered the back room with 
her wonted calmness’ and self-possession. In- 
deed, there was no reason why sht* should look 
or feel otherwise ; inasmuch as so far from 
contemplating any treachery in the present 
instance, she had faithfully and as she believed, 
.■iitc'cssfulh/, performed her part iri the drama 
now in progress. 

“It is all right,” she said, taking a seat 
next to the Buttoner. “ Larry 'Sampson, 
having nibbled at the bait for the last three 
weeks, has now swallowed it completely : and 
he will be in that gallery at eleven o’clock to- 
night.” 

“And yon don’t think he suspects anything, 
Nell ?’ said the Hangman inquiringly, as lie 
looked at her intently from beneath his over- 
hanging brows. 

“ I am sure be does not,” she answered, 
with perfect composure. “ Or if he does, then 
is he the greatest adept at concealing his 
thoughts that I ever saw in all my life.” 

“ Well, of course, he is all that,” growled 
Bencull ; “ but I should have thought that 


you was more experter still, Miss Nell, and 
so } r ou might have seen whether he took it 
all in for gospel or not.” 

“ Again I tell you,” said the young woman, 
now speaking somewhat impetuously, “ that 
as far as I could possibly judge, Larry Sampson 
believed T was performing • a real part. But 
I suppose that after what occurred on Shooters’ 
Hill, you mean to suspect everything I do, and 
every word T speak ? Now, then, I tell you 
again, and for the last time, that you are 
wrong 1 T tried to save Huntingdon because 
lie was the first man— in fact tho only man I 
ever loved : and what I did the other night I 
would do over again ; for T wouldn’t have a 
hair of his head injured. Butin other matters 
1 would die sooner than betray you— yes, by 
Hod! T would die first.” 

And having worked herself up to a pitch of 
powerful excitement, she struck her clenched 
hand so forcibly upon the table that bottles 
and glasses and tobacco-pipes all danced and 
rattled as if the floor of the room was upheav- 
ing with an earthquake. 

“( 'ome now, Nell, none of this nonsense,” 
said the Buttoner : “ we ain't suspecting you at 
the present moment. In fact han’t we pro- 
mised to look over what yon did t'other night 
on Shooters’ Hill, if so be we saw that you 
proved faith Mil in the little business now in 
hand V 

“Well, and you will see too,” returned Nell 
Hibson sulkily. “ But I suppose you don’t 
want me to wait any longer ? ’ 

“ No,” replied the Buttoner : “you can be off 
and got back to Mother Young’s. There’s 
enough of us here to do the business without 
you. But here— take a drop of sutnmut short 
first and he handed her a glass of spirits. 

*• Well, here’s success to you,” said Nell, her 
good humour returning — and she tossed -off the 
burning alcohol : then replacing the glass 
on the table, she look her departure. 

“ I raly don’t know what to make of that gal,” 
said the Buttoner after a brief pause. “ I have 
been her flash man for the last three weeks, 
and can’t understand her yet.” 

“ She’s deep and artful as the devil,” said 
Bencull, “and that’s why I first of all recom- 
mended her in this job. But if so be she 
should turn her artifice against us ” 

“Then, by Satan 1 she shall suffer for it,” 
exclaimed tlie Hangman, rising from his seat, 
and buttoning up his coat. 

“ Aye, that she should," said the Mushroom 
Baker. j 

“ And T would help to do for her,” added 
Bob the Durrynaclcer. 

“ Well, we shall know more about it 
presently, J. dare say,” observed the Hangman. 
“ And now I am off up to Long Acre to call 
at Larry’s and see if 1 can get hold of the police 
book. I hope when I come back in two or three 
hours or so,” he added, with a look ominously 
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ferocious, “ I shall hear that Larry Sampson 
is deep down at the bottom of the ditch.” 

Then jerking his thumb ‘significantly over 
his shoulder towards the window, the Hang- 
man put on his hat and quitted the room. 

Bsncull, the Buttoner, the Mushroom Faker, 
and the Durrynacker now remained together 
at the dark crib, -smoking and drinking, and 
conversing on the business which they had in 
hand. Once or twice Bencull went out to the 
street door, to ascertain, as he expressed 
himself, “ what sort of a night it was ;” and 
returning on e<ich occasion to nis companions t<> 
report that the moon was coming out clearer 
and brighter, they with one accord regretted 
that it was' not pitch dark, considering the 
enterprise they had in progress. For although 
none of the inhabitants of Jacob’s Island might 
be supposed to be over particular, yet it was 
somewhat too serious an affair to have the eyes 
of neighbours catching a glimpse of any 
murderous proceeding by the aid of moonlight. 
But this risk must however be run ; and 
the four ruffians made up their minds accord- 
ingly. 

After repeated references to a huge silver 
watch which he carried in his fob, Mr. Bencull 
at last intimated that it was now eleven 
o’clock ; and the Buttoner was just suggesting 
that they should wait another quarter of an 
hour before rushing out into the gallery, when 
a knock was heard at the street door. 

“ Who can that be ?” said - Bencull, in a tone 
of vexation. “ Perhaps old Jeremy Humpage 
— or the Swag Ohovey Bloak ” 

“Well, whoever it is,” interrupted, the 
Buttoner, “he mustn’t be let into our secrets. 
Tell him there’s summut very partickler and 
private going on ■’ 

“ Oh ! leave me to make an excuse,” growled 
Bencull ; and taking up the light he went to 
the door. _ . 

But no pen can describe the . mingled 
astonishment and dismay which seized upon 
him, when 'the flickering rays of the candle 
1 fell upon the countenance of Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson ! 


' CHAPTER XCI. 

tub results of 'toe plot. 

“ Ah ! Bencull, how are you ?” said the Bow 
Street official, in an easy off-hand manner. 
“The fact is that I wanted to have a word 
or two with you, and thought this as good a 
time as auy.’’ 

Thus speaking, Mr. Sampson unceremonious- 
ly entered the house — passed by Bencull — and 
proceeded straight to the room at the back. 
Bencull, recovering somewhat from his asto- 
nishment, hastily shut the door and followed 
close behind, — the light' which he carried 


revealing the person of the new-comer to the 
Buttoner, the Mushroom Faker, and the Durry- 
nacker. These individuals were as much as- 
tounded as the landlord of the place had been, 
on beholding the object of their murderous 
purpose thus familiarly and cooly appear be- 
fore them. He was attired in his usual manner,' 
and had Ills hands thurst into the depths of 
his capacious breeches’-pockets. 

Entering the room and throwing himself 
leisurely upon a chair, Mr. Sampson glanced 
around him with a peculiar smile, observing, 

<• Well, there are no strange faces here. I have 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
every one of you for a long time past— -person- 
ally at least, if not to speak to.” 

There was a slight accent of irony in his 
tone and a similar expression in his look ; so 
that the four ruffians exchanged dubious and 
inquiring glances with each other, as much as 
to say, “ What on earth does all this mean ?” 
Indeed, they knew not vhat to think nor what 
to do ; but “with a sort of consternation upon 
them, they awaited in silence for Larry Samp- 
son to explain himself farther. 

“Now, my good friends,” resumed the officer, 
pushing his chair back against the wall so that 
no one could get behind him, and then loung- 
ing in it with an easj' and confident manner, 
as°if he felt assured that though in the lion’s 
den, he was perfectly safe “ now, my good 
friends,” he' repeated, “ don’t you think 
that all your united wisdom— especially when 
combined with that of Daniel Coffin — 
should have devised some scheme more 
feasible and likely-looking than this clumsy 
affair which you have trumped" up to ensnare 
me ?” 

“Trapped, by goles !" exclaimed Bencull, ms 
countenance becoming black as thunder. _ 

“ Nosed upon, as sure as fate !’’ muttered the 
Mushroom Faker. 

“ Done brown !” added Bob the Durrynacker, 
also in an under-tone. 

“Perdition seize that Nell Gibson!” mur- 
mured the Buttoner between bis se.t teeth, as 
he clenched his hands with convulsive violence, 
— his mind being already intent on a norrible 
revenge for what lie supposed to be the perfidy 
of his mistress. 

“ Need I tell you what ridiculous figures you 
cut ?” resumed Larry Sampson, secretly enjoy- 
ing their confusion : “ but I only wish that 

your accomplice Nell Gibson was here to see 
how completely all her artifices have been pene- ! 
trated by me. As for your friend the Hang- 
man, I suppose he has gone up to my house in 
hope of obtaining possession of my secret regis- 
ter. He will be miserably disappointed,” added 
the officer drily. 

“ You are talking the Chinese langvidge, 
Mr. Sampson,” growled Bencull, endeavouring 
to put a good face on the matter, if possible. 
“ We don’t understand you : there ain’t no plot 
— no scheme — no nothink ” 
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■ “Daniel is useless, my good fellow, 1 ’ interrupt- j 
edthe officer. “You expected that I -should, 
be concealed in the gallery outside here at j 
eleven o’clock : but instead of that, I thought it j 
would be better to drop in as 1 have done, and 
tell you to beware in future how you plot 
against • me. After the glimpse which the 
Hangman obtained of.my secret book one day, 
he should have known that there are few things 
done in London which escape my knowledge : 
and perhaps yon will be surprised when I tell 
you that the origin of the lire at Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon’s House a week ago is known to 
me ” 

“ Then, by goles !” shouted Bcncull, starting 
froni his seat, “ there’s no doubt as to who ” I 

“No doubt all!" exclaimed the Buttoner, 
dashing his clenched first violently against the 
table. 

“ "Patience, patience,” said Lurry .Sampson, 
cooly. “ I tell you that it is vain and useless 
for you to conjecture howl obtained my in- 
formation. Every crime committed in London 
is known to me ; and the authors of it are like- 
wise known : but it doesn't always suit my 
purposes to bring them v* «/»•'’ to justice:” — 
then fixing his eyes upon Bcncull and the 
Buttoner, he said," “ Yon two men and Daniel 
Coffin were the authors of that lire at Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon’s 1 You forced an 
entrance into the stable with the intention of 
breaking into tin* dwelling-holise ; but the 
light fell from your lantern, and the place was 
soon in a blaze. Is this true ! or is it not V 
.Pools!' 1 ejaculated Larry Sampson, contemp- 
tuously : “ if such a mysterious circumstance 
as that is known to mo in all its details, how 
do you think that this miserable clumsy 
murder-plot of youv’s could escape 1113* 
knowledge ?’’ 

Bencull and the Buttoner now exchanged 
looks of gloomy alarm : for they felt persuaded 
, that they were about to be apprehended on 
account of the burglar}' and fire at the 
Baronet's ; — while the Durrynacker and the. 
Mushroom Faker likewise fancied that such 
to he their two comrades’ fate. Indeed all 
four villains made sure that the dark 
crib was surrounded by Sampson’s runners ; 
and for this reason they did not oiler to 
lay a finger upon the formidable functionary 
himself. 

“ Although such a pack of hang-dog scound- 
rels as you,” resumed Larry, “ deserve no mere}' 
at my hands, yet I do not mind putting you at 
your ease in one respect : and that is,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself particularly to Ben- 
cull and the llnttoner, “ I do not mean to take 
you tv/o up, nor yet your friend the Hangman, 
for that business at Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s. 
Not that I am over desirous to show you any 
leniency, but because I cannot make use of the 
evidence I have obtained to bring the deed 
borne to you. So now,” he added, “let me give 
1 you a word of warning— which is, that if you 


don’t break up your gang, get out of London, 
and disperse over the country as quick as possi- 
ble, I will hunt y.ou all to the gibbet. Now I 
have given you fair warning : and I hope you 
will be wise enough to -take it.” 

“ And what’s to prevent us from knocking 
you on the head and shoving you out into the 
ditch exclaimed the Buttonet’, suddenly 
struck with the idea that if Larry, Sampson had 
not come thither for the purpose of effecting 
any arrests, it was very probable lie was un- 
attended by his myrmidons. 

“ You will not attempt any such thing,” 
answered Sampson coolly ; “ because in the first 
place 1 should shoot" you through the head 
and as he spoke he drew forth his bands from 
his capacious pockets, each hand being armed 
with a double-barrelled pistol. “ Moreover,” he 
continued, “ if you just tap at that window, 
three or four of my men will rush in from the 
gallery : and at the first report of one of these 
pistols, half-a-dozen more of my runners will 
break into the house from the street. So now 
you are forewarned of the consequences of any 
attempt to molest me.” 

The Buttoner sank down upon his chair 
again • in gloomy snllenness : and Bencull, 
lighting a pipe, puffed away with the air of a 
man who feels himself in unpleasant circums- 
tances, but endeavours to appear as un- 
concerned ns possible. As for the Durrynacker 
and the' Mushroom Faker, they tossed off 
frequent bumpers' of spirits, doubtless to arm 
themselves with courage for any emergency 
that might ensue. But Mr. Sampson in j 
reality seemed to have no inclination to push 
matters to the extreme on the present occasion ; 
and replacing his pistols in bis pocket he said, 

“ Now, Mr. Bencull, f will thank you to go 
first and open your street-dooi 1 for me.” 

The landlord of the dark crib was too well 
pleased at this command, not to obey it with 
alacrity : and the Bow Street Officer issued 
forth from the den of infamy. Imrnedaitely 
upon emerging into Mill Street, he blew a 
whistle, with a peculiar note of shrillness ; and 
Bencull, keeping the door ajar in order to watch 
till the “ enemy ” had departed, perceived 
that this was the signal for the runners to leave 
the vicinage of the dark crib. Larry Sampson 
passed lip the street ; and one after the other 
Bencull counted no less than eight runners 
whom lie recognised as they followed at short 
intervals, Then, when the coast was once- more 
clear, he shut the door and returned to the' 
room where his three companions had remained. 

“ Betrayed— basely betrayed !” he growled 
forth as he replaced the light on the table and 
flung himself upon the bench. 

“ Yes, and there’s no doubt as to who’s be- 
trayed us,” said the Buttoner. Nell Gibson 
alone could have peached about that business at 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon’s. I dare say ' instead 
of having gone back to Mother Young’s she’s j 
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( cut nnd bolted. Rut at all events I'll go and 
see.” __ 

“ So, stay licre, old feller,” exclaimed .llen- 
cull :“IelVdo nothing hastily— for tlicrc'u no 
telling how Larry may have his eve upon us. 
At all events, let’s sec whether the Ilnngraan 
comes back— and-if so what he says.” 


light of the candle suddenly showed me three 
Row-street runners sitting ou the top step, 
each with a brace of pistols in his hands ! Yon 
may easily suppose that 1 was taken so aback 
I didn’t know what the deuce to do ; while a 
voice seemed to whisper in my cars, ‘ 1'ou arc 
betrayed ! you tnv Imirayed P The three runners 


ruffians applied themselves with reuewed ener- ‘ Holloa. Ihui’et ! irfiat arc you- doing here ?■ — 
gy to the spirits and tobacco, in order to cheer 1 If/y, / only nailed up ip a jit of absence of 
their minds after the scene that had just taken nund,' says i, no better excuse coming into my 
place, the particulars of which atibrded them head at the instant : * Hut sr hat are you doing 
ample food for discussion till about half-past here ! — * Oh only mounting guard over -.the 
twelve o'clock, when the Ilangmau returned. poliee-book, irhb’h somebody or another has roiccd 
.Bursting with the fury of his pent-up feel- to jwses* himself of to-night. But of course, such 
iiigx, the diabolical nature of which was reilecL- a rctjKctuble gentleman as you, Mr.' CoJHn. ran'l 
od upon his countenance, Daniel ( 'ollin no sooner have come here for any snrfi purpose, and then 
entered the little room than he demanded the three scoundrels burst out into such an- 
what had taken place. In n few hurried words other horse-laugh that I could have, killed 
the required explanations were given ; and he them on the spot, in fact, I was more than 
in liis turn was then called upon to describe half n mind to fall foul on them : but seeing 
how he had fared in Long Acre. that the game was nil np with regard to Larry, 

“By Satan 1 1 scarcely know that I sluill have and that whatever 1 might do would only put 
patience enough to tell you," lie exclaimed, liis me deeper into his power, I pretended -to put 
naturally liang-dog countenance suddenly ns- n good face on the matter and tried to hitigh 
suming a look so truly diabolical that even his awny my confusion. They didn’t make any 
companions felt their blood run cold in tlieir attempt to detain me ; and so I wished them 

• C - (X 1. ... J* __ • 1 a .1 a a r ,1 1 . . . •- 


veins for a moment. “ But however, let me 
try and compose mvsclf to a task that is ten 

|t;„„ .1 a • * « a .1 I • 


ood night and got out of the house a precious 
leal quicker llmu 1 entered it By Satan 1 I 

— ... I. • • Iff. 


thousand times more unpleasant than lucking was never in such a precious rage in my . life I' 
up n feller nt the Old Bailey. Well, on reach- I could have blown up tlie whole world with 
ing I/mg Acre little after eleven, I knocked at gunpowder if J had had a chance. T was 


e>*e p-rhaju you uvlL- in and mat tin he list with tremendous violence upon the t 

• n,nr i /<«»<•'. — Ml ell, mu am! says I, not np- “ why, if we were all to haug for it to-m 
pcaring to catch too greedily nt the offer, morning, Nell Gibson must die to-niri 
nltlinughil was just what I wanted, 'perhaps and as lie glared round with his ferocious 
that s the bett thing / on. do. — II all • *«, then, upon his companions, lie i cad assent in all 
nr. says I lame Margery, so jwlite and civil mid sinister countenances. 


die to-nigl 
his ferocious 
assent in all 


sjmjKTing I never saw nn y thing like it : and so “That is to say," observed the Buttoner. « if 
she showed me into the brenkrnst-]Miluur nml we can find her : but my idea is that she's Lul, 
there left me. I lei nlwut ten minutes elapsr ; nml run,*’ * sl,es cut 

and then thinking that the coast must b- clear, “ Not she exclaimed the Thu.™,,,,, «« \v» 
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that Larry spoke of her just as if she liadn t 
peached at all ?” • 

“ Yes,” observed the Buttoner : “but that 
was his gammon. No one could have told him 
about the fire at the Baronet's except Nell Gib- 
son : and therefore shc v put him up to our 
present plot also.” t 

“ 1 know all that vei'y well,” exclaimed the 
Hangman: “but what I mean is simple 

enough. There’s no doubt that Nell Gibson 
has peached against us ; and it’s also clear that 
Larry has promised not to tell that ho. had his 
information from her. This is the reason why 
ho didn’t have us all taken up : because 
Nell Gibson’s testimony could alone bring 
home the fire to three of us, and this nights 
plot to us all. Well then, since it's clear that 
Larry Sampson has been bound over to secrecy 
by Nell, she herself will fancy that she can 
brave it out befme us. She is a bold girl — and 
I’ll lay my life that she’s neither run away 
nor even thought of it, but that you will find 
her at M other Young's.” 

“ Well, I’ll go and see,” said the Buttoner. 
“ But if so be she won’t come down here, what 

am 1 to do V" . . 

“Knock her on the head at once, rejoined 
the Hangman brutally : “and then cut and run 
at all risks.” 

“ Wcry good,” said the Buttoner: and 
forcing his hat down upon his head with an air 
of determination, he issued from the dark 
crib. 


rllAlTKB XGll. 

TIIK M nil »!•:!!. 

It v..is now one o’clock in the inoinmg : but 
Mrs. Young’s establishment was not one of 
those where very good hours were kept : and on 
arriving there, the Buttoner found Nell (.ihson 
and three or- four ulhoi young women sitting 
up and drinking brandy together. 

The instant the man thus made his appear- 
ance, Nell Gibson threw upon him a look of 
significant inquiry, as much as to ask what had 
been done and whether the plot had succeeded ; 
for, as the reader will hear in mind, she was in 
reality very far from being the authoress of the 
betrayal of that plot to Larry Sampson ; and 
she was therefore totally ignorant of all that 
had taken place since she left the dark crib 
three hours previously. 

But the Buttoner of course fancied that this 
look of inquiry was only a pretence on Nell’s 
part in order to avert suspicion from herself, or 
else defy it with a brazen face : and therefore 
putting on a good-humoured look, as if he did 
not suspect her at nil, he beckoned her to come 
out of the room. The young woman had not 
, the slightest reason to refuse ; on the contrary, 
she was most anxious to learn what had taken 


place ; and supposing that her flash man now 
summoned her away to converse somewhere 
else without the danger of being overheard, she 
unhesitatingly rose from - her scat, threw on her 
bonnet and cloak, and prepared to accompany 
him. 

In the passage they encountered Mother 
Franklin, who had evident^ been paying her 
respects to a bottle of strong waters : for she 
was now reeling about in horrible state of eb- 
riety. A tipsy woman is aj, all times a shock- 
ing spectacle : hut this old hag of nearly ninety 
with her bleared eyes now red as if they were 
raw, her toothless jaws wagging as if with a 
palsy, and her cracked voice giving utterance 
to mingled imprecations and obscenities, was 
altogether one of the most hideous objects that 
can possibly be conceived. 

“That drunken old witch had a holiday this 
evening,” said Nell Gibson, who, accustomed 
though she was to behold female depravit}' at 
all ages and in all its varied phases, was never- 
theless ineilablj’ disgusted at the appearance of 
Mother Franklin. “ Yes, she has had a holiday ; 
and you see she has made the best of it.” 

“ Ah ! would you insult me V” yelled forth 
Mother Franklin, applying a vile epithet to 
the young woman. “ But never mind 1 I dear 
say ” 

“ What is that you are muttering to yourself, 
you wretch ?” exclaimed Nell Gibson, turning 
round towards the old woman with eyes Hash- 
ing fire. 

“You’ll know, you’ll know soon enough,’ 
responded the harridan, still muttering in a 
scarcely audible tone as she reeled towards the 
staircase to ascend to her own chamber. 

Nell Gibson turned in deep disgust away, 
and followed the Buttoner from the house. _ 

“Now, what has happened/’ she inquired, 
the moment they were in the street to- 
gether. 

“ I mustn’t tell ver till we get down to the 
dark crib,” said the Buttoner : “ and then 
you’ll know all.” 

The tone in which he spoke was low, deep, 
and ominous; and therefore Nell Gibson 
naturally inferred that the deed had been 
done and that Larry Sampson was murdered. 
No misgiving as to anything else entered her 
mind :and not for a moment could she conceive 
that the plot had failed and that . the most 
terrible suspicions existed against herself. That 
the Buttoner would not tell her more nor enter 
into the slightest particulars in the street, 
seemed but a proper precaution ; and the only 
circumstance that struck her as being at all 
singular, was that she should be fetched down 
to the dark crib at that hour. 

“ What am I Wanted for at Bencull's ?” she 
therefore asked, as she and the Buttoner pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards Jacob’s Island. 

“ Don’t ask me a single question now,” he re- 
plied, in a hurried and even tremulous voice : 
for vile and criminal as lie was, lie could not 
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contemplate with utter indifference Hie murder 
of that fine young woman who was now leaning 
on his arm. 

They continued their way in silence ; and in 
a few minutes reached the dark crib. Bencull 
opened the street-door ; and the moment Nell 
Gibson entered the back room, she perceived 
by the looks of the Hangman, the Mushroom 
Faker, and the Durrynacker that something 
was omiuously amiss. Turning towards the 
Buttoner for an explanation, she saw that the 


expression of his countenance was dogged auu 
sombre as if marked with the iron impress ol 
some stern resolve : and then as her glance, 
now keen with augmenting terror, travelled to 
the features of Bencull as he came in last and 
closed the room-door behind him, she read lier 
doom as it were in the looks of that dreadful 
man. 

But not choosing to anticipate any evil — and 
indeed utterly unable conjecture whence it 
could spring so as to assume an aspect at all 
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lueuacing towards herself she said iu that tone 
of inquiry which an accomplice adopts when 
demanding an explanation as a right, “ Now 
will you tell me what has been the result of 
this night’s enterprise?'^ ( 

“ Tis for you to toll us what Larry Sampson 
gave you for betraying the plot exclaimed 
the Hangman in a voice of thunder, as he 
turned his ferocious looks full upon the 
now really dismayed and startled young 
woniau. 

“Yes — how much did you get?” demanded 
Bencull, with equal ferocity of voice and look. 

“ Whatever may have happened, I did not 
betray you— J swear that J did not !’’ said Nell 
Gibson, now recovering somewhat of her pre- 
sence of mind, while indignation deepened the 
colour upon her cheeks to the ruddiest glow. 

“ I knew she would deny it,” said the Hang- 
man, his eyes literally glowing upon her. 
Why, you she-devil ! Lany .Sampson has not 
only baulked us and bad the Inugh at us, but 
he also knew’ that me, Bencull, and the 
Buttoner was the chaps that did the business 
t'other night at the Baronet's ” 

“ Yes— and lie lenowed all about Collin's 
intending to go and gel the great book, ” added 
Bencull, with such u concentrated ferocity that 
his voice sounded like the subdued roar of a 
wild beast. 

“I am innocent of all this 1” said Null 
Gibson, her presence of mind rapidly failing. 

“ You, lie 1” thundered the Hangman. “ We 
are certain that you have betrayed us : who 
else could have done it ? Besides, we know 
more of your nasty sneaking tricks limn you 
fancy- ■” 

“ Yes, look here,” suddenly cried the 
Buttoner, producing Nell Gibson's own letter 
to rail- Houglas Huntingdon— that letter which 
she had penned at Meg Blowon's and which 
| her paramour had subsequently obtained from 
the boy' to whom she had entrusted it for 
delivery. 

“-Mil’ she ejaculated, becoming pale as 
death— for she saw that her doom was 
inevitable : and now, though she tried to speak, 
the words stuck in her throat, and terror 
subdued all further power of utterance. 

“ You see she’s guilty— there's no doubt of 
it 1” said the Hangman : and suddenly Hinging 
oil his coal, he actually tucked up his shirt- 
. sleeves in order more eileetually to do the work 
of death. 

At the same instant Bencull threw a silk 
hand-kerchief round Nell Gibson’s neck ; and 
placing his hand forcibly over her mouth he pre- 
vented her from screaming. The other rufiins, 
not even excepting the Buttoner, now llew upon 
herlikc.su many wild beasts upon their prey, : 
and while some held her hands and feet, the 
others tugged hard at the handkerchief in 
order to strangle her. ' . i-ihe struggled desper- 
ately, though iu the iron grasp of those strong 
men : her cloak and bonnet were torn oil— and 


her hair streamed down in wild disorder. 
Hard, hard did she tight against death, fear- 
ful w-as the convulsive tenacity with which the 
unfortunate girl clung to life ! But gradually 
those strong spasmodic struggles grew weaker 
and weaker ; and in a few more instants all 
■was over 1 

The villains might have despatched her more 
speedily by the pistol, the knife, or' the blud- 
geon : but they were afraid ' of exciting the 
attention of the neighbours by the report of 
fire-arms — and they were equally careful of 
spilling blood, 'which would leave its traces 
upon the floor — inasmuch as the attention of 
Mr. Lawrence .Sampson had now evidenlty be- 
come fixed upon the dark crib. 

But the work of murder was eileetually done 
by means of strangulation : and when the ap- 
palling deed was accomplished the Buttoner 
sudnculv burst into tears and cried like a 
child. 

“ What the devil is the meaning of this 
blubbering ?" demanded the Hangman, with a 
terrible imprecation. 

“ It’s nothink — ou’y a sort of nervous fit 
that I can’t help for the moment,” whimpered 
the Buttoner. “There ---take her away — kike 
her away — don’L IcL her stare up at me with 
those eyes that are fixed and dull as if made of 
glass !— Take her away, J say and the 
strong. xnan shuddered from head to foot with 
hysterical convulsions. 

“ You two look to him,” growled the Hang- 
man, addressing the command to the Mush- 
room Faker and rob the Durryimckcr. “ < ’omc 
along, Bencull — you and me must do the rest 
of the work betwixt us.” 

“ To be sure,” responded Bencull, mising the 
corpse by the legs while Daniel Collin lifted 
it by the shoulders. “Now then — come quick 
— out of this here door— there— that’s right 1" 

And the two men emerged into the little 
gallery behind the house, bearing the dead 
body between them in the manner just 
described. 

“Now let’s lower it down gently, Ben,” said 
the Hangman, “so as not to make a splash. 
There’s nohod}' about to see what’s going on !” 

Nobody to see 1 Ab— Ihc insensate wretch! — 
the eye of God was upon him — fixed on that 
scene of murder : and yet, because there was no 
candle at any neighbouring window, and 
because not a human soul was visible 
either on the opposite side of the ditch 
or on the bridges, the ruthless murderers 
fancied that no eyes was upon them as 
they lowered the corpse into till stagnant 
dyke 1 ’ ' ' 

The light ef the silver orescent moon shone 
upon this last act ’iii the' terrible drama: and as 
Bencull and the .Hangman thus let down their 
victim into the slimy grave, there was a mo- 
ment, as she' hung over the wooden parapet ere 
they let go the handkerchief that they held in 
their grasp, — a moment, we ‘say, at , which the 
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pare Insfcure of the planet of the night fell 
powerfully upon the countenance of the unfor- 
tunate young woman, showing in their dis- 
torted ghastliness those features that were so 
recently full of animation and even beauty 1 
For a moment also did that moonlight delineate 
the form that was so' finely modelled, but 
- which now hung in the dread abandonment 
of death ! 

Terrible indeed was every detail of the tre- 
mendous tragedy of this awful night : but in 
another moment all was over. The corpse was 
lowered down into its black sepulchre of slime 
— and the dark muddy waters closed with but 
a sluggish ripple above it. 


('FT AFTER 0X171. 

TIIK TOKT.SS. 

Ft: must once more transport our readers to 
Paris — that peerless city which not only sets 
the fashions for the fair sex, but also affords 
the example of revolutionary glory to all the 
nations that are down-trampled and enslaved. 

Three weeks had elapsed since that memora- 
ble night on which -Tuba Owen, under the name 
ni jMurn Liftdcii) had brought all' the artillery 
of her blandishments, .to bear upon .Tocclyn 
T.ofcir-un the prison-department of the Prefec- 
ture of Police. 

The reader will recollect that, it was an 
accident which revealed to .Toeelyn the identity 
of the false Laura Linden with” the depraved 
though lovely Julia Owen ; and that this 
sudden discovery was followed by earnest 
remonstrances on the part of the young gentle- 
man and impassioned entreaties on' that of the 
young lady. Indeed, in the enthusiasm to 
which she worked herself up and with which 
her maddening desires helped to animate her, 
J ulia had threatened to commit suicide un- 
less Jocelyn would consent to crown her hopes 
and minister to her sensual cravings. Then 
was it that in a tone of mingled remonstrance 
and despair, he exclaimed, “ Oh 1 you will 
drive me mad — you will drive me. mad!” — to 
which the infatuated J ulia responded with all 
the fervour of devouring passion, “ < > .Toeelyn, 
dear .Jocelyn — thou knowest that I love thee !" 
That same instant Louisa Stanley was alike a 
listener and a spectatress and the scream 
which thrilled from her lips penetrated through 
Jocelyn’s brain. By the aid of the lamp he 
looked through -the aperture in the partition- 
wall ; and'on recognizing his Louisa, a cry of 
rage and madness burst front him.' All- in a 
moment did he understand what must have 
been the impression produced : upon the mind 
of his well-beloved'; and. while levelling the 
bitterest reproaches- against Julia Owen, ' he 
fell down insensible. * • 

All these particulars have we thus rapidly 


recapitulated in order to refresh the memory 
of the render. Ye may now add that when 
Jocelyn returned to consciousness, he found a 
physician and a nurse seated by his bedside ; 
ancl on inquiry he learnt that for ten days ' he 
had been ill with a delirious fever. 

Ten days ! and how much might have hap- 
pened in that time ! His Louisa had doubt- 
less renounced him for ever : and thus were 
I) is fondest, dearest, brightest hopes destroyed 
beyond redemption! No — not beyond re 
demption : for he could explain to Louisa all 
that had occurred he could show her how he 
had been made a victim instead of wilfully 
becoming a criminal. Yes : but by what 
means was he to communicate with her ? — for 
he was still a prisoner — still subjected to all- 
the rigours of that seclusion to which he had 
been consigned from the first moment of his 
arrest. 

He appealed to the physician iov leave to 
send to the post a letter which he wished 
to write : but the medical maD, too in- 
dependent if not too honest to deceive 
him with false representation, at once de- 
clared that he had no authority in the 
matter. Jocelyn then sent to demand an 
interview with the Prefect : and this func- 
tionary at once acceded, to the young gentle- 
man’s icquest and repaired to his chamber. 
The physician and nurse withdrew ; and 
when Loft-us was alone with the Prefect, he 
demanded an explanation of what had occurred 
—how.) ulia O wen had been his neighbour, and 
how Miss Louisa Stanley had been brought to 
the Prefecture ? To these queries the Prefect 
however declined giving an answer ; and 
Jocelyn therefore remained in torturing 
suspense as to the circumstances which had 
arisen or the influence that had been exercised 
in order to place Louisa in a position to form 
the most erroneous and the most fatal opinion 
of his fidelity and honour. Finding that the 
Prefect would not give him any explanations on 
those heads, Jocelyn asked whether he might 
be permitted to communicate with his friends. 
The reply was exactly that which he had antici- 
pated— namely, a negative, decisive enough 
though couched in the most courteous term. 
He next demanded how long he was to be 
retained a prisoner ; and thereupon the Prefect 
addressed him in the following manner : — 

« In expectation of your convalescence, and 
naturally supposing that you would wish to 
put a term to your imprisonment, those who 
at present rule your destinies have prepared 
this bond, which you must sign : and I am 
instructed— upon receiving your signature, 
after you shall have duly perused and considered 
it_to grant you your freedom.” 

,r My freedom*!” ejaculated Loffcus. ;t And 
immedaitely too ?” he asked, raising himself up 
in his couch and looking eagerly at the Prefect. 

(i Yes— this very day if you choose,” replied 
the functionary. ‘“JTt is now two o’clock in the 
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afternoon,” he added consulting his watch ; 

“ and there is not the slightest reason where- 1 
fore you should not be comfortably installed 
at one of our gay Parisian hotels ere sunset.” 

“ Oh ! but 1 am so weal: — so feeble — so ill,” 
murmured Loftus, sinking back upon the 
pillow. 

“Change of air and a sense of freedom will 
speedilj' restore you to health, 11 said the 
Prefect. 

“ Give me the bond,” cried Loftus, stretching 
out his hand : “ let me see what it contains ! 
And 3 r et,’’ he observed, abruptly checking the 
eagerness of his manner, while a dark cloud fell 
as suddenly upon his features ; “ it is useless — 

I. know beforehand it is useless ! That bond 
doubtless stipulates conditions which J cannot 
in honour fulfil ” 

“ '.['lien will you remain a captive all your 
life 1 ’ asked the Prefect, significantly. 

“ J leavens ! can such an atrocity be contem- 
plated towards me (" exclaimed Jocelyn, in 
mingled astonishment and terror. 

“ You must understand," said the Prefect, 
11 that inasmuch as the individuals whom your 
conduct has converted into enemies, are 
possessed of power illimitable, so will their 
persecution of you be pitiless if you persists in 
thwarting or interfering with their designs. 
Relieve me, young man, it is a somewhat 
dangerous thing to obey the impulses of a 
i maudlin chivalry, a sickly sentimentalism, or 
a false honour ” 

“Silence, sir 1” exclaimed Loftus, with a min- 
gled dignity and sternness, as the excitement 
of his soul animated him with the strength to 
raise himself up once more to a sitting posture 
in the couch : “you are calumniating all the 
finest feelings that belong to our nature, lie- 
cause I h ive vowed to frustrate the schemes 
which are in progress to accomplish the ruin of 
a persecuted and injured Princess— for that 
this is the cause of my imprisonment I can of 
course full well conceive ” 

“Let us nob bandy words,” interrupted the 
Prefect. “ The means of liberty are within 
your reach ; and at all events there will be no 
harm in your perusing the bond,” he added, 
drawing a parchment from his pocket. 

Loftus took the deed— opened it— and endea- 
voured to read its contents. Hut only a few 
hours had elapsed since lie had awakened to 
consciousness from protracted delirium of fever ; 
and a mist was still upon his eyes — so that he 
could not concentrate the powers of vision upon 
minute points. Dropping the document from 
his hand and sinking back upon the pillow, he 
said in a bitter tone, “1 cannot read it : and 
even if I could, 1 am persuaded it would be 
useless.” 

“Nevertheless, permit me," exclaimed the 
Prefect, “ to describe the leading points in the 
bond:" — then perceiving that .Jocelyn offered 
no objection, he continued to say, “The first 
stipulation is to the effect- that you solemnly 


and sacredly pledge yourself to bury in ob- 
livion all the information you. may ever have 
received relative to the mission of the Misses 
Owen and their appointment to situations about 
the person of her Eoyal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. Secondly, you renounce all idea of 
forming so unequal a match as that you have 
contemplated in respect to Miss Louisa Stanley. 
Thirdly, you resume before the world your 
proper name, and make due submission to ” 

“Enough, enough !” cried Jocelyn Loftus, 
the flush of indignation appearing upon bis 
countenance, a moment before so pale. “ Were 
your infamous Bastile still in existence, I would 
sooner be consigned to eternal immurement in 
one of its living tombs, than assent to the terms 
contained in that document. And now lean 
full well understand from what quarter these 
persecutions. But, 0 God 1” he exclaimed, an 
expression of sudden ngony. passing over his 
countenances as a thought struck him ; "grant 
that poor Louisa fall not into the meshes and 
toils ” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in a 
suffocating sob which burst from .locelyn’s 
lips : and for two or three minutes he was 
almost completely unmanned by the violence 
of bis emotions. Weakened and enfeebled as 
he was by illness, it cannot be wondered if bis 
mind were sympathetically attenuated, and 
that his feeling should for a space triumph 
over his habitual fortitude. 

“ No— it is not a Bastile which yo u have to 
dread,” observed t he Prefect after a pause : 
“ but if you still continue obstinate ” 

“ You mean,” interrupted Loftus, bitterly, 
“ if I still continue to spurn proposals alike 
dishonourable and tyrannical to a degree ” 

“ Well, we will not dispute as to words,” 
resumed the Prefect, rising from the seat which 
he had taken by the young gentleman s bed- 
side : “ but perhaps you will understand me 
when I state that if we havo no Bastiles, yet 
we have mad- houses ; — and should you perse- 
vere in your present course ’’ 

“ Enough, enough I” ejaculated Loftus, all 
his wonted fortitude now returning to his aid. 
“ Y r ou may consign me to a lunatic asylum on 
pretences as base as those which have made me 
a prisoner at the Prefecture : but all the 
diabolical tyranny of the mad-doctor, and all 
the coercion of the strait-waistcoat, the barred 
chamber, the iron chains, and the ferocious 
keeper, will not prove more effective with me 
than the persuasion of his Excellency the Per- 
fect of Police 1" 

And as Jocelyn Loftus gave utterance to 
these words, he surveyed the French func- 
tionary with a calm but noble dignity which 
was more impressive than an angry defiance 
would have been. 

“ Then you refuse your signature to this 
bond ?" said the Prefect, moving towards the 
door. 

“Ido,” was the firm reply. “And now, 
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before you leave me, sir, let me remark that 
the day will come when you may perhaps re- 
pent of %'our conduct towards one who never 
injured you. Indeed, if there be a spark of 
generous feeling in your nature — if you have 
aught of that chivalry in your soul for which 
your nation is so justly famed — you must, 
shrink from the unworthy position which you 
are occupying — namely, that of the despot’s 
tool • No honourable man would consent to 
be tlie gaoler of an innocent person under such 
circumstances." 

The Prefect of Police made no reply to this 
language of rebuke and remonstrance uttered 
with diguity rather than with passion : but 
waiting until Jocelyn had ceased, his Excel- 
lency merely bowed and then quitted the room, 
to which the physician and the nurse soon 
afterwards returned. 

A week now passed away, thus making up 
the three weeks which at the commencement 
of this chapter we stated to have elapsed since 
the memorable night of Julia Owen’s adven- 
tures. During those seven days which thus 
succeeded the interview with the Prefect, 
Jocelyn Loftus became pretty well restored to 
health. Hub his mind remained a prey to 
cruel misgivings and incessant anxieties. 

Tiiat the Marquis of Leveson had interfered 
in his affairs, he had not the slightest doubt. 
In the first place, it was the Marquis who had 
been instrumental in nominating the Owens to 
their present mission ; in the second place, he 
was interested for his own reputation’s sake 
in preventing an} T exposure of the conspiracy 
in progress against the Princess of "Wales ; and 
thirdly, it was prefcctly intelligible to Jocelyn 
wherefore the Marquis sought to prevent his 
union with an obscure and portionless girl such 
as Louisa Stanley. Arguing, therefore, from 
all these circumstances that Lord Leveson 
had been busily engaged against him, Jocelyn 
was fearful that the Marquis might by some 
means or other have gained the confidence of 
Louisa ; and although the young lover had too 
sublime a faith in the purity and chastity of 
the damsel’s soul to imagine for an instant 
that she would lend an ear to any overtures 
which the veteran debauchee might choose to 
make, yet knowing full well how unprincipled 
and unscrupulous was the character of that 
i nobleman, Jocelyn could not help fearing for 
Louisa as one may tremble for the lamb in the 
power of the wolf ! 

Thus did the week following the interview 
with the Prefect pass unhappily enough for 
Jocelyn Loftus : but still he was determined 
to endure any amount of persecution and un- 
dergo any extent of adversity, rather than 
submit to the terms dictated by his enemies. 

At the end of the week the physician pro- 
nounced his patient to he : so far recovered as 
not to require his services any longer. Jocelyn 
saw that it was of no use to endeavour to m- 
J terest the medical man in his behalf : for 


though full 'of that courtesy which seems 
innate with evrey Frenchman, he was never- 
theless evidently a mere tool of the Prefect. 
Loftus therefore contented himself with thank- 
ing the physician for liis attentions ; and the 
medical man then took his leave. 

But the nurse still remained. She was a 
French-woman of about sixty — taciturn, and 
reserved, but keen and shrewd, and ' with I 
that kind of sharp angular countenance which 1 
denotes extreme artfulness and duplicity. 
Hitherto she had never addressed a word to 
Loftus save in fulfilment of her ministering 
duties as a nurse : but the moment the physi- 
cian had taken his departure she suddenly 
assumed a look of deep significar -y, as if en- 
couraging Jocelyn to question her. 

“ And are your services likewse to cerise ?” 
he asked, addressing her of course in the 
French tongue. 

“Tiiat depends upon you, sir,” she immedi- 
ately answered : “ and if you are wise you will 
send a note to the Prefect desiring that 1 may 
be allowed to remain in attendance upon you 
a few days more. Should he hesitate, you 
must pretend to suffer a relapse, so that it 
may become a matter of apparent necessity for 
me to stay. JTis Excellency has the utmost 
faith in me : T have been attached to the estab- 
lishment for the last - * twenty years ; and he 
does nob think me capable of abusig his 
confidence. 1 ' 

Jocelyn had listened in mingled amazement 
and hope to this speech, which, the old nurse 
delivered in a cautious whisper : but after -the 
conduct of the charwoman in becoming the 
agent of Julia < ) wen’s manoeuvres, and consider- 
ing also those manual vres themselves, Loftus 
was resolved not to he hasty in putting faith in. 
anybody belonging to the Prefecture. 

“ What am I to understand from all that you 
have just told me ?” he inquired, looking her 
full in the face. 

“ That I am anxious and able to serve you,’ 1 
she immediately answered, “ if you choose to 
be served by me.” 

“ But to what end ?” asked Jocelyn, “and in 
what manner ?” 

“ I suppose an escape is the end aimed at,” 
she returned : “ bub as to the plan to he 
adopted, I know Daughtof it.” 

“Tell me what you meant by the way in 
which you addresssd me just now,” said 
Jocelyn, resolved to hear more ere he com- 
mitted himself in ■ any manner. “ For during 
the past week — indeed, since the delirium left 
me — you have been for hours and hours alone 
with me in this room, during the intervals 
between the doctor’s visits ; and not once have 
you spoken a single cheering word, nor thrown 
aside your chill reserve — far less have you 

[ given any indication of anxiety or willingness 
to obtain my confidence.” 

“Because,” rejoined the nurse, “nothing 
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ti’anspired in your favour outside these' -walls 
until to-day.” - " 

“And what has happened at length, then 
ashed Jocelyn, every nerve and fibre thrilling 
with uncertainty and suspense. 

“ When I went out an hour ago, to procure 
some jelly for you at the pastry-cook’s,” said 
the old nurse, “ I was accosted by a gentle- 
man who asked me if I belonged to the Pre- 
fecture, as he saw me issue forth from the 
building with a small market-basket hanging 
to my arm. f answered in the affirmative ; 
and pulling a handful of gold out of his 
pocket as a sign that he was able and willing 
to recompense, he besought me to give him a 
few minutes’ private conversation. .1 told him 
to follow me to the pastry-cook’s; and. on 
arriving there, we went into an inner room, 
where we sate down to discourse. The gentle- 
man — who, bj' the by, 1 should have said is 
an Englishman, although he speaks French as 
well as you do, sir — put twenty pieces of gold 
into my hand and asked me if 1 would accept 
the sum as an earnest of what he was dis- 
posed to give if I could and would serve him. 
To convince you. sir, that I am telling the 
truth,” added the nurse, "here are the twenty 
pieces that he gave me — all in ijuni" 1 *, as J 
think you can call them in your language 
— and she displayed the coin as she spoke. ... 

“Well, T certainly see that you have twenty 
good golden guineas,” said Jocelyn, his heart 
beating high with hope notwithstanding .his 
endeavour to nut a bridle upon his credulity. 
“ Pray proceed.” 

“The English gent leman, after a great many 
questions,” continued the nurse, “ evidently 
for the purpose of testing my good faith, came 
to the point at; length by asking me whether 

I knew any prisoner of your name ” 

“ What name ?” asked our hero. 

“Jocelyn Uftv*," returned the old nurse: 
“ for although I know, sir, that it is not yonr 
right name, yet I ant not aware what your right 
one really is. The Rnglishman however of 
whom lam speaking, mentioned you by the 
name which you bear here : and in reply to his 
question I told him not only that I knew you, 
but that f was actually appointed by the LTe- 
feettowait upon you. At these tidings he 
was prefectly overjoyed ; hut with a reasonable 
regard for caution, he wonld say nothing' more 
unless I took him back from you some token to 
prove that you believed me to be trustworthy. 
And that you may bo enabled to' do this if you 
choose, I have ‘brought a token from' the 
Englishman.” . 

“ Olive it to me," exclaimed' Loftus, - 'now 
utterly unable to subdue or conceal ’His eager- 
ness : and clutching at a scrap of paper. ' which 
the old woman handed him, he hastily read the 
following lines 

“Clara .Stanley has seen' her 1 sister Loilisa, 
who is safe. This is a token- that you- have 


friends outside. Send a . token to prove that 
the bearer my be trusted.” : 

t A fervid joy now flamed up in Jocelyn’s eyes 
and glowed upon his countenance : ; for.- a. 
thousand thrilling and ecstatic ideas swept 
through hmbrain. Louisa was safe — and Clara 
had seen her since the adventure in* Paris. ' But 
were’ the sisters now interesting : them selves'll 
means-of some trusty - agent to effect his 
liberation? and if so, 'was it not a 
proof that his well-beloved still cherished his 
image — was still devoted to him ? And if she 
still clung to his memory arid still considered 
herself his-betrothed, was it not an evidence 
that she no longer believed him unfaithful? 
and did it not appear as if the wheel of fortune 
had begun to turn in his favour 1 

Such was the first gush of delicious thoughts 
that were excited by that scrap of paper : but 
now came the more serious reflection — was he 
to put faith in this seeming token ? or was it 
the first step in some new intrigue to destroy 
him ? 

“7'iescribe to me the person of this English- 
man whom you have met,” he said, once more 
resuming a tone of caution and a look of 
reserve; 

“ Bather stout — of middle height— and about 
forty,” .returned the nurse; . “great black 
whiskers and mnstachios— red face and fierce - 
looking — dressed in a military style— and 
carries a great stick with a large knob,” 

“ 1 have not the slight est idea who lie .is,” 
observed Loftus, thinking that the description 
was much more suitable to a Frenchman than 
to an Englishman : and again he hesitated as 
to the amount of reliance he ought to place 
upon the old woman’s tale. 

But still l.e saw not how the token se'nt to 
him could possibly form a link in any chain of 
contemplated treachery ; and much less could 
he understand how he should ' be comprorius- 
ing himself by sending some sign in reply. 
Besides, where nothing was risked, nothing 
would be gained : and if he indeed lmd friends 
outside, it wan his duty to acknowledge their J 
good intentions and do all he could to further 
them.- Therefore, without any more, hesitation, 
lie at once wrote on the -Kick of the slip of 
paper the following words : — • 

“ Has ]Uias Louisa returned to Canterbury? 
or is she with her sister in Sbrntton-street, 
London?” ■ 1 '' 

' “ When ax-e you to meet the Englishman 
again !” he asked, as lie handed the scrap -of 
paper back t o the old nurse. 

“This evening at '• even o’clock,” was the 
• response. “ But in the hfeantime, do you write 
to the Prefect and solicit that' I shall remain in 
attendance iijpo'n yon.” - : ' • ■ . : 

■ Loftus ‘hastened to comply with this' sugges- 
■ tion rand in' '.the. course -of amhour he received! 

a written answer ‘from 'th’e ( Prefect-, .couched in 
: the following terms 1 
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•“ Cabinet of the Prefecture of Police. 

.* ' “ November 24th, 181-1. 

“Snt,--l beg to inform yOu.'tliat I have 
received vour note, and in reply thereto have 
to state that the attentions of the ' nurse shall 
be continued towards you -.so long as ' you 
remain a prisoner in ' the Perfecture. But the 
medicat attendant has this day reported- your 
complete recovery ; and 1 have therefore, to 
infrom. you that according to the instructions 
which I have received, you must prepare for 
removal to another place in the course of two j 
or three days, unless -you - assent to those terms 
which may at once empower me to restore you 
to liberty. ■ ■ . -.- 

• “I have the honour to salute you, 

“ THE PREFECT’ OF POE1CE.” 

Jocelyn read this note to the old nurse, 
watching her countenance as he did so : but he 
could not discover in her looks anything to 
make him suspect that she was ■ playing . him 
false or was privy, to any. new plot initiat- 
ed against him. , He now therefore anxious- 
ly awaited the result of -her next inter- 
view with the Englishman ; and as seven- 
o’clock approached, ' liis excitement rose to the 
highest degree.. At length she took- her 
departure ; and after an absence of more than 
an hour she made her appearance again in the 
prison-chamber. • # • 

“ I have seen the Englishman,” she . said ; 
“ and I gave him back the scrap of paper on 
which you had written something, which 
evidently satisfied him that I v. r as trustworthy. 
He thereupon took me in a hackney-coach to a 
house in the Rue du- Bac ; and .in a handsome 
apartment on the first floor. I was introduced 
to an elderly gentleman with a great brown 
wig, red whiskers, and a very good set of teeth, 
tie is also an Englishman; A few words 
passed between him and the gentleman who 
had brought me hither : but as they spoke in 
English 1 did not understand what they said. 
I however perceived that the one with the 
black whiskers and imistacliios was called 
Captain," 

“ I cannot think who.they- can be,” Jocelyn. 
“ But pray go on.” '■ ' ’ ' •; 

“ The gentlemau with the brown wig aud 
red whiskers desired me to sit down : and 
he then proceeded -to put all kinds of questions 
concerning the Prefecture — its internal arrange- 
ments, the distribution of the. buildings, the 
rnauuer in which they are -guarded, and ; the 
exact position of your chamber. -To all these 
queries,” continued rfche nurse, “ I. gave the 
fullest and most faithful particulars. Indeed, 
beiug well aware for • what motive I. was thus 
interrogated, I told; the two igentlemen that it 
would be madness - to dream effecting your, 
escape either by force or .strtagem, so long as 
the Prefecture remained .your ■ prisou. - Struck 
by this last observation of .mine, •' they .-, asked 
what I meaut ; and I proceeded.to explain that 


this very' afternoon you had received a letter 
from the Prefect intimating that you were 
shortly to be removed elsewhere. This 
statement seemed to give a new impulse to the 
thoughts of your English friends ; and after 
conversing together for a short time in their 
own language, the Captain penned a few hasty 
lines which he bade me give you.” 

With these words the old woman handed 
Loftus a note, the contents of which lie eagerly 
perused,- and which ran as follow : — 

“ The few words you sent just now have 
been regarded as a token that the bearer is 
fully • trustworthy. Being unacquained with, 
your handwriting, it was necessary to receive 
from you some proof that the little billet was 
really delivered to you yourself instead of 
being placed in the" hands of your gaolers. 
The words you wrote back, could not well 
have been ’ forged by an}- official of the 
Prefecture, inasmuch as they involve questions, 
which none but you would have been likely 
to put ; and therefore we received them as. a 
token tliat the first little missive really reached 
vou. Tt now appears that you are soon to be 
removed. You must ascertain, if possible, 
when this removal will take place, aud whither 
you are going. But if you cannot glean these 
particulars, you ueed not despair : we shall 
maintain a constant watch— as we are pledged 
to accomplish our aim ! 

“ .Miss Louisa Stanley has returned to her 
residence at Canterbury, having escaped , from 
many perils. We are enabled to assure you 
that nothing which your enemies . have devised 
or done, has in any way imparied her full 
■ confidence in you. 

“ Your Friends Outside.” 

The joy — the supreme, ineffable joy— which 
Loftus experienced on persuing the latter part 
of the letter, so transcended all the previous 
satisfaction which he felt at the prospects of 
escape held out by the preceding’ portion, that 
he for a few minutes forgot everything save 
the one grand fact that his Louisa loved him 
as fondly as ever. The assurance thus con- 
veyed seemed • to inspire him with new life ; 
hope lit up its flaming beacon before his eyes 
— and -again did he whisper to himself that 
the- wheel of fortune was turniug in his 
favour. 

But when the first gush- of ecstatic feelings 
had thus found a vent, he was enabled to re- 
vert with befitting seriousness and delibera- 
tion to the measures that were in progress for 
bis escape. To solicit another interview with 
the Prefect was the only way to obtain the 
information which his friends outside requested 
him to ■ procure — namely, the time fixed for bis 
removal, aud the place to which he was to be 
removed :.but as it was now nine o’clock in 
the evening . he considered . it best to postpone 
the .demand for that interview with the Prefect 
until the -. following , morning. .Dismissing . the 
nurse ■ therefore for the. night, he remained 
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alone to meditate upon his prospects, his hopes, 
and his love. 

After breakfast next morning he was about 
to pen a note to the Prefect, when the door 
opened and that functionary entered the room. 
The old nurse iinmedaitelv withdrew ; and the 
moment she had retired, the Prefect addressed 
himself to Jocelyn in the following manner : — 

“ By this morning’s post I have received a 
letter from London. It is to the effect that 
some thing which has transpired within the 
last week or ten days, it is deemed expedient 
no longer to insist upon that clause in the bond 
which forbids your alliance with Miss Louisa 
Stanley.” 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Loft us, ir. astonishment : 

“ what could have transpired to have produced 
this change of opinion upon that point ? Your 
Excellency can surely speak with more open- 
ness and less enigma than hcreforc. In- 
deed, I know full well that the Marquis of 
Leveson is at the bottom of all this ” 

“Well, then,” observed the Prefect, hastily, 
“ it does appear from the letter I have received 
this morning, that his lordship /ms learnt 
something which has induced him to alter his 
mind very materially concerning this matri- 
monial project of yonr’s. But whether it be 
that Miss Louisa Stanley turns out to be more 
highly connected than lie had at first supposed 
—or whether she has suddenly proved the 
heiress to a fortune — 1 am of course utterly 
unable to conjecture. Suffice it for you to 
know, that this particular clause in the bond 
is withdrawn : and f will take it upon myself 
to erase the stipulation which requires your 
submission and obedience to the Marquis of 
Leveson. It now therefore only remains for 
you to sign your assent to that clause which 
sacredly and iilemnly pledges you to abstain 
from any interference in the nifairs of the 
Princess of Wales — to bury in oblivion all that 
you may have ever learnt upon that subject — 
and to pursue your future eaieer as if no such 
details had ever come to your knowledge.” 

“ I have listened to your Excellency with 
varied feelings of interest,” said Jocelyn, in a 
linn and deliberate tone. “ That an assent 
should now be given to my union with Miss 
Louisa Stanley, is so far agreeable inasmuch 
as it can only be a tribute of admiration 
and respect accorded to her beaty and her 
virtues: for that she has suddenly discovered 
any high connexions or become possessed of a 
fortune, 1 do not fora moment believe. The 
clause relative to my submission to the Mar- 
quis of Leveson could indeed be well dispens- 
ed with, for reasons which I need not explain. 
But as for that clause which is to remain and 
which I am to be called upon to sign— were 1 
to purchase my freedom on such terms, never 
should I dare venture into the presence of 
Louisa Stanley again. When lirst I set out 
upon this enterprise, she encouraged me to 
pursue it ; and with all the generosity of her 


nature did she appreciate the duty which 
circumstances thus imposed upon me. She 
felt for the injured Princess— not because she 
is a’ Princess — but because she is a’ woman— a 
wronged and injured woman 1 — and she would 
regard me as a coward — a base recreant — were 
1 now, in a moment of weakness or folly, to 
abandon the cause of that persecuted lady.” 

The Prefect exerted all his eloquence to re- 
monstrate, persuade, and cajole, in order to 
induce Jocelyn to sign the bond, now cut down 
to a single clause : but not even to this one 
clause would the young man append his name. 
At length, tired of his unavailing endeavours 
to alter the prisoner s decision, the Prefect 
said, “ Then if you arc bent upon this obs- 
tinacy, I have no alternative but to follow out 
the instructions which I have received.” 

“And those instructions?’ said Loftus, 
interrogatively. 

“ To treat you as a lunatic,” responded the 
Prefect, “ and remove you to an asylum for 
the insane. To-morrow night, therefore, at 
eleven o’clock, will you be transferred lienee — 
unless in the interval you yield to the dictates 
of reason and prudence.” 

Having thus spoken, his Excellency hastened 
from the room ; and soon afterwards the old 
nurse returned. Jocelyn now penned the 
following note : — 

“To mv nuiKNJis octsidk, — W hoever ye are, 
accept my sincerest and most heartfelt thanks ! 
Your note duly reached me ; and as a farther 
token that it is really ], the undersigned, who 
am thus corrcspoinding with you, permit me to 
ask whether Miss Clara Stanley is still residing 
with Air. and Mrs. Beckford in Stratton 
Street, Piceadily ? The time of my removal is 
fixed for to-morrow night at eleven ; _ and my 
destiny is a wad-hovsc— hub where situated^ 1 
know not. This point I could not ascertain : 
nor is there any chance of discovering it. I 
have not tin: slightest doubt that the old 
woman is fully trustworthy. 

“ Jocm.vx Lorrrs.” 

But scarcely had our hero penned the last 
words of his note, when the thought suddenly 
struck him. with the dismaying ellcct of a 
lightning-fiaslq that although the nurse brought 
the notice to him and carried his own to the 
friends outside, yet that it was quite possible 
for her to submit the whole correspondence to 
the Prefect as it passed through her hands. 
This idea had not struck him before ; and his 
heart now sank within him. lie glanced up 
from the paper on which lie had just been 
writing, and encountered the looks of the 
woman as they were fixed upon him : but there 
v as nothing troubled in the manner in which 
she met his gaze. On the contrary, she evident- 
ly perceived that some misgiving had suddenly 
entered his mind ; and in a calm unruffled 
tone, she said, “ I cannot convince you, sir, of 
my fidelity ;but after all, what risk do you run 
by trusting me ? If I really am faithful, well 




and good : but if, on the other hand, 1 am all , matter to take its course, JJufc to the note 
the while betraying you to the ^Prefect, what which he had just penned, he added the words 
alteration can it make in the circumstances — “ Nevertheless, use the utmost caution.” 
of your position? You are not like a The old nurse presently sallied forth with this 
murderer or a felon, on whom heavy irons letter ; and in about an hour she returned, 
are put when he attempts to escape.” bearing a written reply which ran as follows :~ 

The truth of these observations forcibly “ Your note is received ; and in pursuance 
struck Jocelyn Loftus ; and even if he were of your recommendation to ‘ use caution , we 
not thoroughly convinced of the old: Womans shall not commit any of our plans to paper, 
fidelity, he at all events resolved to allow the Suffice it to say that we are neither inactive 
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nor irresolute. Miss Clara Stanley was resid- 
ing in Stratton Street when we left London a 
few days' ago. 

“ YOU II l KliiSUS outsidb.” ' 

“P. S.— Unless anything of importance 
should transpire — such, for instance, as the 
postponement of your removal — it will not 
ue necessary for any farther communication to 
take place between us. AVc have given the old 
woman a hundred guineas.” 

It can scarcely be necessary to inform our 
readers that the remainder of this day and the 
whole of the next pased amidst much anxiety 
and torturing suspense. At one moment 
Jocelyn was buoyed up -with exulting hope, 
feeling conlident in the success of the plans, 
whatever they were, which his friends outside 
were conducting : at another moment his spirits 
drooped, as a bird plunges down from the 
loftiest clouds into the lowest abysses of some 
awning gulf — and he fancied that he was 
etrayed 1 As the hour approached for his 
removal from the Prefecture, the restlessness 
of his spirit amounted to a positive excrucia- 
tion ; and he felt the blood coursing at a fever- 
paec in its crimson channels. 


t’JI A L’J'KJl XCIV. 
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At ten o’clock on the night fixed for Jocelyn's 
departure, the Prefect visited him, and nmde a 
last effort to induce him to sign the bond. 

“ You see,” observed his Excellency, “ what 
a high opinion even your very enemies have 
of your honour and integrity, since they are 
willing to permit you to go at large in the 
world, the possesser of all their most import- 
ant secrets, with no other guarantee than your 
simple written pledge that you will not reveal 
them.” 

“Yes,” said Jocelyn, bitterly they first 
attempted to destroy every sentiment of virtue 
and paratyse every impulse of honour within 
my breast — for that this was the aim in sub- 
jecting me to the seductive wiles of the temp- 
tress Julia Owen, I cannot doubt. Put having 
had so signal a proof that I prefer the appro- 
val of my conscience to all the blandishments 
of transient pleasure, and that I cherish hon- 
our as if it were a worship, — my enemies, as 
you justly stylo them, arc now willing to 
trust themselves to that integrity and that 
sense of rectitude which they have vainly en- 
deavoured to subvert. They know that ^ my 
pledge would be my bond, and that my written 
promise would never be falsilied. But that 
| pledge and that promise they will not obtain 
from rue !” 

f These words were uttered in so iirm a toue 
that the Prefect of Police offered no farther 
remonstrance and attempted no more persua- 


sion ; but coldly bowing to our young hero, he 
quitted the room. A few minutes afterwards 
the old nurse entered to take leave of Jocelyn ; 
and she spoke her farewells with an air of so 
much sincerity that all remaining suspicions 
with regard to her were banished from his 
mind. 

A little before eleven .Jocelyn was fetched 
from his room by a couple of gendarmes and 
conducted down to the court-yard, where a post- 
chaise and four appeared in readiness. The 
postilions were ready mounted — the lamps of the 
vehicle were lighted— and the moment Loftus 
entered, the door was banged and the equipage 
rolled at a rapid rate through the gloomy gate 
of the Prefecture. . , 

Inside the chaise .) ocelyn found himself in 
the companionship of two individuals. One of 
them he speedily recognised, by the light which 
the street-lamps shed into the carriage, as the 
very same police-agent who had arrested him 
nearly two months back at the Hotel Meurice ; 
the other was unknown to Jocelyn, but was no 
doubt likewise an oflieial of the Prefecture. 
Both were in plain clothes : and the first-men- 
tioned one immediately addressed our hero in 
terms of politeness, to which a somewhat cold 
though suflicicntly courteous response was 
given : hut it was not to he supposed that 
Jocelyn could feel very well inclined to con- 
verse familiarly with any of the. agents 
of that tyranny to which he was being sub- 
jected. 

On emerging from the Prefecture, the post- 
chaise rattled along the quays bordering the 
Seine : and turning into the central avenue of 
the Champs Elysees, took the road for St. Ger- 
main. AYhile in the Champs Elysees, and in- 
deed within the immediate precincts of the 
suburbs, there were so many vehicles hurrying 
in every direction that it was impossible to say 
whether any particular one was following the 
post-cbaisc : but when proceeding farther alon" 
the road and the open country was gained, 
Jocelyn listened anxiously for the sounds of any 
vehicle in pursuit. For is his English friends 
were not thus following, how was it pssiblo 
that they could accomplish his rescue ? Such 
was the question which ho asked himself a 
dozen times during the lirst half-hour that 
elapsed after leaving the Parisian suburbs be- 
hind : but no sounds of any vehicle in -pursuit 
reached his ears. 

The weather was line, clear and frosty : the 
moon sat enthroned in silver splendour amidst 
the deep blue of the cloudless over-arching sky, 
which was gemmed with myriads of stars, 
those chaste handmaids of the Queen of Night ! 
The police-agents, finding that J ocelyn did not 
encourage -them in conversation, soon sank into 
silence : but through the semi-obscurity which 
prevailed insidei the vehicle, our hero could 
observe their -eyes fixed upon him with the 
keenness of custodians whom no soothing m- 
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fluenc® could lull into slumber so long as a tlie sombre appearance of the landscape ; for 
watch "must be kept. not a human habitation was. now to be seen. 

The journev had now lasted upwards of an A presentiment sprang up in Jocelyn’s mind 
hour, when suddenly a man on horseback, com- that ere the wood was cleared something would 
in" from behind— that is to say, from the direc- be attempted by his friends ; and as . he leant 
timi of Paris — shot past the post-chaise with in- back in the seat, the two officers sitting oppo 
credible speed. site to him, lie endeavoured through the ob- 

“ His horse has run away with him,” observed scurity to. discover with straining . looks, the 
one of the police-agents : and as he put down exact position in which the principal . police- 
the window and looked forth, the movement of agent’s pistols were secured at his waist— for 
liis body made his coat open somewhat, and our young hero was resolved, if any attack 
.loeelyn observed that he had a pair of pistols were made, to second as resolutely as lie 
secured about his person. could ? aside the endcjwouis of his fiiends 

In about a couple of minutes after the horse- outside. 


man had galloped by with the meteor-like ra- 
pidity just described, another one, equally well 
mounted and proceeding at the same desperate 
rale, swept past, the (•liaise— no sooner appear- 
ing than lie was instantaneously out of 
sight. 

“Hall! 1 should think they must be govern- 
ment expresses,” observed the police-agent, who 
was looking out at the window : “and yet they 
did not appear to have on the odicial uni- 
form.” 


ike ra- Rapidly along the level road— which ran 
lv well straight as an arrow through the wood— pro- 
speratc eeeded the equipage. 1 >y the shadow which it 
ippear- threw upon the ground, in the powerful moon- 
,iut of light, .loeelyn could perceive that there were 
no guards or gendarmes seated outside the 
r ( ,verii- chaise: the two agents who occupied the 
lit. who interior along with him, were therefore the 
et thev onlv persons to contend against- -for the po3ti- 
il uni- lions were sure not to he armed. Perceiving, 
therefore, that he was so slightly guarded, 


overnment couriers 


“ It was impossible to tell at the rate they he felt assured that the old muse bad not 
swept past,” said the other police-agent. “ 'They betrayed to the Prefect the proceedings of 
must be Government couriers — or else the bis friends, and that therefore such an even- 
American Ambassador's expresses bound for tuality as an attempt at rescue bad never 
Havre.” been dreamt of by the authorities. 

Put scarcely were these words spoken, when Scarcely had Jocelyn revolved all these 
a vehicle, built like the tall English phaeton calculations in his own mind, when fiom the 
then in vogue — drawn by two splendid horses two branches of .a cross-road a sudden attack 
— and containing three persons, also swept by was made upon the equipage, hrom the right 
the chaise in the same direction as the two hand and the left, simultaneously and with 


Havre.” 

Put scarcely were these words spoken, when 
a vehicle, built like the tall English phaeton 
then in vogue— drawn by two splendid horses 
— and containing three persons, also swept by 
the chaise in the same direction as the two 


horsemen, who from their lleetness might be matchless energy, was the onslaugut made by 
taken for the outriders of that dashing eqni- five determined persons. The postilions were 
page. instantaneously knocked from their horses : 

“All! at what a tremendous rate that vehicle a foot was then placed on either beast and. a 
is going,” cried the police-agent who still had pistol pointed at. either head., accompanied 
his head at the window. “I wonder what it with stern injunctions to remain quiet, or 
can mean ? Doubtless some of your mad-cap thier brains would be blown out. One of the 
fellow-countrymen, sir," he continued, address- postilions was completely stunned by the fall, 
ing himself to Loftus : “for you Englishmen and with regard to him therefore the warning 
are desperate riders and drivers, and can make was unnecessary : but the other was less hurt, 


your horses do anything.” 

“ Those travellers, whoever they may be, are 
indeed going very quick,” said our hero, as- 


and in piteous tones he promised to remain 
quiet, imploring that bis life would be spared. 
At the same moment that the postilions were 


suining a tone of the most perfect indifference, hurled to the ground by two of the assailants, 
although a powerful excitement was really the traces were cut by. a third, and the horses 
agitating in his breast — for a secret voice seem- at once stood still. .Simultaneously also weie 
ed to whisper that those dashing horsemen and both the doors of the chaise hastily torn open ; 
the occupants of the phaeton were the friends and at each door appeared an individual 
whose presence he had been so eagerly expect- thursting pistols into the interior, 
ing upon the road. The sudden movement winch the two police- 

Scarcely had he come to this conviction when agents made to tear, open their ^oats and 
the chaise entered the town of St. Germain ; draw forth the weapons with which they were 
and there the horses were changed. The halt armed, was instantaneously frustrated by 
only occupied two or three minutes; and the Jocelyn, who threw himself with all his force 
vehicle proceeded on at a rapid rate. Ifalf-an upon them, and thus succeeded in encumber- 
liour elapsed — St. Germain was far behind — ing and restraining their . actions for a few 
and the road now lay through a wood stretching moments, while the two individuals who ap- 
far as the eye could reach on either side till peared at the doors, aided lnm m completely 
lost in the gloom of distance. The moon still overpowering them, lo.drag them forth into 
shone in unclouded splendour, shadowing forth the road — bind them with stout cords— take 
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their weapons from them and toss them to a 
distance, — all this was now the work of ■ a 
minute ; and no sooner was it over when 
Jocelyn’s friends hurried him along with them 
up one of the branches^ of the cross-road, 
where the two saddle-horse's and the dashing 
phaeton appeared. 

“ Now away, with the speed of the whirl- j 
wind 1” exclaimed one who seemed to be the 
leader of the party, and who by the hasty 
glance which Jocelyn threw upon him in the 
moonlight, seemed- to answer to the old nurse’s 
description of the elderly gentleman with the 
brown wig and the red* whiskers. “ Cp into 
the phaeton,” ho cried, seizing Loftns by the 
arm and literally thursling him on to the 
front seat. “ Now, Captain, where are you V 
•' “ Here, my lord," instantaneously responded 
a stentorian vioce ; and the individual who 
thus spoke, sprang at the same time upon the 
back of one of the saddle-horses: then in a 
still louder tone, he cried, “ Robin ?” 

“ Here, sir,” was the reply: and the person 
who now spoke leapt up behind the phaeton, 
where another of the band also ensconsed him- 
self. 

All was haste and bustle, but no confusion. 
The Captain, he it; remembered, bad mounted 
one saddle-horse : the other was at the same 
time bestridden by its owner. The personage 
in the brown wig, and who had been addressed 
as “ my lord," seized the reins of the phaeton 
and took his seat as driveiv-nnd then the 
whole cavalcade, consisting of saddle-horses 
and equipage, sped away at- a tremendous 
rate. 


CHAPTER XCV. 
r.niTiTA. 

It was on the fifth evening after the incidents 
just related ; and if we peep into the Countess 
of Cnrzon’s boudoir between eight and nine 
o’clock, wo shall observe her ladyship occupied 
with the elegant mysteries of (he toilette. 
And yet the word scarcely applies in 

the present instance : for n<> need ’ had Iklitha 
of cosmetics, sophistications, or adventitious 
appliances to enhance the natural splendour 
of her charms. 

No suceedaneous enamel was required for 
those pearly teeth that were without spot or 
blemish and which shone between the lips 
that wore full and red as a luscious fruit of the 
tropics : no art could shed upon the cheeks 
the line of a richer carnation than that which 
the warm blood itself gave in its mantling 
glow no dye nor factitious confection could 
crown the dark hair with a brighter glory 
than its own purply glossiness. And though 
the complexion of this lady was of oriental 
duskiness, yet would it have been a very folly 


and a shame to have endeavoured to mitigate 
its dark beauty by the .appliance of aught 
..whiter or make that skin fairer. For ' that 
soft and delicate tint of bronze— the softest and 
most delicate that can possibly be ' conceived — 
gave her the appearance of .the warm Andal- 
usian or glowing Italian, — as if she were one of 
the impassioned daughters of the sunny 
south 1 ' 1 - 

Her eyes, so dark and yet so full of living 
lustre, seemed like ebony condensing • all the 
brilliancy of diamonds : as suns they appeared 
to burn those who gazed upon them— and, as 
suns also, did they seem as if worlds of bliss and 
realms of paradise 1 « 3 ’ conceald in the depths 
of their glory ! 

She had chosen for her evening toilette a rich 
satin dress of a shining amber colour, and 
which seemed to army her in the brightness 
of a robe made of golden tissue. The low body 
left her polished shoulders entirely hare, and 
revealed sufficient of the bust to show the 
sculptural contours of the round, fair, and well- 
detached bosoms. The naked arms had a 
graceful curve which admirably became their 
perfect modelling : and though the skirt of 
the shining robe was so ample, yet did it3 
plaits and folds afford an external indication 
of the symmetry which it concealed. Thus the 
shape of the lower limbs might be conjectured 
— aj’e, followed and delineated by the mind’s 
eye, especially when the imagination was as- 
sisted by the exquisite conformation of the foot 
and ankle that peeped from beneath the satin 
dress. 

Pearls set olf the purple glossiness of her 
luxuriant hair— and. pearls also marked witli 
their delicate tracety the roundness of her 
swan-like neck. ^Nothing could exceed the 
glowing appearance of the Countess of Curzon 
in that dark oriental loveliness which made 
her seem like a houri fresh from the sensuali- 
ties and luxuriousness of Mahomet’s paradise. 
All the brilliance of beauty, the grace of 
motion, and the seductiveness of look which 
ever combined to render woman alike charming 
and dangerous, now mingled all the magic 
of their spells wherewith to invest the (.'onntess 
of < 'utzon. 

In the brilliant toilette which Ediths had 
just achieved, she was efficiently assisted by 
the faithful Gertrude, her principal lady’s-maid. 
This young woman, who was herself exceed- 
ingly beautiful, was devotedly attached to her 
mistress— not merely because she was a 
confidant in Lady Curzon ‘s intrigues, nor be- 
cause she was well remunerated for her compli- 
city, but because she really loved the Countess 
for her own sake, with a rare amount of dis- 
interested affection. 

“Your ladyship never appeared more 
beautiful than you are to-night,” said Gertrude, 
as she threw a rich ermine cloak over the 
shoulders of her mistress. [ 

“ I am glad you tell me so, my dear girl,” I 
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replied Editlia, laughing gaily ; “ for I know J parity of their years, Lady C'urzon being onl 
th&t veil are itnnartiil. Anri now romomluir 1 * 1 1 " ' - - - - - 


.w.twy O *V * * * BUWH 

that you are impartial. And now remember 
what I hare tola you— " between them. 

44 Your ladyship knows,” said Gertrude, with Amongst the brilliant company thus asaem- 
a meaning look, “ that I always attend to your bled at Lady Lechmere's, perhaps the only one 
ladyship’s commands." _ * of the male sex, who conld not uoast of : being 

“You do, my dear girl,” observed the descended either from some Norman cut-throat 
Countess, tapping her caressingly on the cheek, Baron, or from some vile harlot of the reign of l 
41 and you are aware that there is nothing I Charles II,— and who could not -produce a 
will not do to serve you in return. Whenever genealogical tree containing a thousand names 
you find a husband that will suit you/' added or a coat of arms interwoven with the mosaic 
Kdithawitha gay* smile, I shall take care of work of endless quarterings, — the onl v man in 
yourdowry. 1 ... fact, who had no prestige of high birth, lofty 


between them. 

Amongst the brilliant company thus assem- 


your dowry.*' _ ... I ‘“ Kl » w “ w uu presuga or mgn oirtii, loftv 

44 Oh 1 there is time enough to think of that? rank, and proud title to recommend him to the 
exclaimed Gertrude. 44 Tdo not wish to quit notice of the fashionable world, was Mr.:. Em. 

HIM ln4i>nl<!n > .. L. *- < •• I •* _ « *11 1 s m 1 ... _ _ 


r TV* * , w — ,7 ; : , *»« immense i Grain e. 

wliat the world calls virtuous. At all events," Nevertheless, these .circumstances would not 
she added, with a gay laugh and with a look have sufficed ns an introduction into the'exclu- 
singularly full of wickedness and arch signifi- sivo circles of the West End, had not some 
cance, “ do not yield to the honied words of my other influence been exercised in order tn 
,u « ™ n f , _ throw open the gilded portals of fashion to 

Ohl was not that farce an amusing one T admit him within the sphere of that : roseate 
cried Gertrude, bursting into a peel of the scene of luxury. 

merriest laughter, while her own looks also What, then, had proved the talisman to onen 
expressed a roguish meaning. 44 It was better these doors to the bill-broker of Nicholas lane 7 
than any play at a theatre : such equivoques 1 —what was the mysterious sesame which; had 
Hut when will hi* lordship^ return home?" produced this magic effect ? It was to the 
„ , 1 nofc . haow exactly, responded Lditho. Countess of (.'union that Kmmerson was indebt- 
lua few days, I presume. He told me that ed for the extraordinary privilege which he 
lie was going to France on some sudden and thus enjoyed. In plain terms, 8 Editlia had 
pressing business. Whether it be trno or not, become his mistress 1 

l cannot say. But ’tis now nine o’clock, and I Possessed of the forged bills, Emmersoh had 


pressing business. Whether it be trno or not, 
I cannot say. But 'tis now nino o'clock, and I 
must bo off to Lady Lechmere's.” 

HU. _ t i i.. .«• . _ 


Tim a — * uut untie irouuie in coercing hop • 

Hie ( ountess thereupon issued forth from and when once had abandoned herself to him in 
her boudoir, and descended the stairs with the order to regain possession of thoso documents 
splendid ermine cloak flowing loosely nround she found that he was prepared to behave t£ 
her. Whenac the bottom of the staircase she wards her with the utmost munificence. - Steen- 
looked up ; and perceiving tiiat Gertrude was cd in debt — extravagant tn n 


lh* brilliant .saloons of this mansion were which ho profusely auppii’e^^^ 
al reaily crowded when Editlia made her him as liberally with Ter favours Ttat S 
npiH amnce : but amongst all the blaze of avert suspicion and avoid the clmnceof scand.il 
lieauty and fashion there assembled, no female Kditha liad not herself been the direct men™.’ 
£ion of the aristocracy was more remarkable of introducing the biil-brober iiito' fasliiMaW» 
for the loveliness of her nerson and the elemnce circles. I.trlv mnable 


her, she rewarded 


ob entering, she was surrounded by a. host of taken this task. Accordingly, Emmerson liV.i 
admirers : and assuredly that was a moment of first appeared as the guest of- Lad ! 

proud triumph lor the charming patrician lady, and therefore tiie supposition was that in^I?!« 
to perceive tW many rirols were deserted fiy capacity had he beL introSd to A 

•“» “saLte ski «, r „ a 2‘fr 

Lady Isjchnn-re was a widow on the shady was a veritable money-griibber—stei-n'and'ini" 
Mde of forty ; and notwithstanding the dis-j placable in his fina£e?al ^ fiinS-intensely 
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selfish, unprincipled, and hollow-hearted. Bufc fcher ; bufc it was because- there were eompara- 
he had become completely infatuated with fcively few persons in this appartment, and 
Lady Curzon. Not only did her. extraordinary therefore it was more easy to conversewifchoufc 
beauty and her glowing temperament exercise restraint. Accordingly, seating themselves, on 
a magic influence over a man of strong sensua- if sofa at a distance from the . card-players, the 
lity and licentious ardour ; N but his vanity was aristocratic lady and her citizen paramour 
also supremely flattered in possessing so began to discourse in a confidential manner, 
aristoeratic a mistress. When he beheld that “ You are truly beautiful to-night, Editba,” 
woman of dazzling beauty, elegant manners, said Emmerson, gazing with unfeigned rapture 
and brilliant accomplishments, enter the ball- upon the charming creature who affected to 
room in all the glory, pride, and effulgence of love him. 

her rank and her loveliness, he felt that it was “And you also appear to great advantage,” 
worth any sacrifice to be enabled to say to him- she replied, although in reality his sallow corn- 
self, “ That woman — the cynosure of all ad- plexion, hard features, and looks denoting the 
miration — the centre of all regards — the object driver of close bargains, filled her with a disgust 
of all devotion — that woman is mine 1” Then, on which only a consummate duplicity-enabled her 
accosting her and being received with a smile, to conceal. 

all the sweetness of which was not allowed to • “And is it possible,” he said, drinking infcoxi- 
•appear in the presence of observers, but was cation from her glances, — “ is it possible that 
shed upon him as it were in the furtiveness of y<>v — the courted, the caressed, and the brilliant 
a rapid sidelong look, — to feel that while men idol of fashion — really love vac, the unpretend- 
of the proudest titles and loftiest rank, were ing, unassuming man of business, 
gazing with admiration, passion, and desire “You know that! love you, "she answered 
upon that lad.v of warm and glowing beauty, — fixing upon him a look that seemed full of pas- 
lo feel, we say, that he, the mere citizen,- with- sion, while, her magnificent eyes vibrated like 
out birth or aristocratic halo, was the master of stars. “Have I not shown you that I love 
all those charms, —-this was indeed flattering to you? do I not incur constant risks in order 
the pride of a vain, conceited, self-sufficient, and that F may lavish upon you the proofs of my 
to some extent weak-minded person, such as affection 1" , 

Emmerson. “ Yes, yes,” murmured Emmerson, his head 

But lie had the good sense not to accost her losing itself in the.ebriety of his feelings. “ But 
the moment she entered t!:e room— not to will you always love me thus ?” 
obtrude himself upon her, nor pointedly thrust “Ho you doubt it?" she asked, her looks 
himself amidst the aristocratic circle of gallants assuming an expression of mournful reproach, 
by whom she was immediately surrounded: “But did you not love your husband when 

much less did he attempt to elbow away any you first married him ? — then did you not love 
one who for a moment might appear to be ( 'olonel Malpas ?” asked Emmerson softly, 
enacting the < part of rivalry. With consummate “Oh! mention not the name of that vile 
duplicity Editlia had made him believe that she wretch 1” exclaimed Editlia, the glow of indig- 
really loved him, and' that it was not his gold nation suffusing her splendid countenance and 
which purchased her favours, but that he him- dyeing even Iter neck and bosom with its 
self was the object of her disinterested affection, mantling vividness. “But yes— we will speak 
Sti’ong, therefore, in the conceit with which of him foy one moment, ” she observed, check- 
slie had. thus imbued him, aud to which his ing her wrathful feelings as a sentiment of 
infatuation rendered him so easily accessible, he curiosity suddenly inspired her: “and that is 
exhibited no jealousy when he saw her smiling in order that I may ask -what has become of 
upon others who were really handsome and him ?” 

possessed of qualifications calculated to win a “ He is still an inmate of the King’s Bench,” 
woman's heart. Quietly biding his time, as it answered Emmerson. “He has made two or 
were he waited until the first dazzling effects of three endeavours to release himself by what 
her presence had passed away, and when the is cabled bail ; but the securities proposed have 
evening was somewhat more advanced and her never been accepted by the judge— and there- 
admirers began to flit about elsewhere : then fore lie still lingers in prison.” 
was it that Mr. Emmerson availed himself of “ Where I hope you intend to keep him as 
the opportunity to approach Editlia, and take long as you can, ” said Lady Curzon, with the 
a seat by her side. evident bitterness of a deeply cherished ven- 

Eor a short time they conversed together geance. 
upon indifferent topics : but presently Lady “Depend upon it, Editlia, I will keep him 
Curzon rose, saying with a smile, “Give me there as long as lam able,” returned Emmerson. 
your arm, and let ns visit the card-room for a “ Indeed, were he my own brother or father, if 
few minutes.” _ . he had given offence to yov, he should be punish- 

Thither they accordingly proceeded : it was ed with all possible severity.” 
not however, to gaze upon the card-players, nor “ You seem never wearied of giving me proofs 
to observe what was going on in this room that of your affection,” 'said Lady Curzon. “And 
Lady Curzon bad desired to be conducted thi- yet T am always taking advantage : of your kind- 
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ness — your goodness towards me. Indeed, this 
very night h;ive I :i favour to ask ” 

“ Name it, name it, dear Kditha,” said the 
infatuated Kimuerson : “ tell me what I can do 
to prove my devotion." 

“ Most humiliating and distressing for me is 
it to speak of money matters,” saia Lady < 'ur- 
zon, affecting to be overwhelmed with confu- 
sion : “but you know bow I am situated ” 

“ Say not another word," interrupted the bill- 
I broker. “But may I not have the pleasure — 
the ineffable pleasure — of writing you a cheque 
this very night for what you may require, 
.so that your faithful tier trade may procure you 
the amount at my banker’s tbe first thing in 
the morning '! Will you not, I ask, afford me 
that opportunity V he urged with a look of 
deep meaning and in a tone of impassioned 
entreaty. 

“ -\h ! can you not imagine that 1 have al- 
ready made the necessary arrangements?" said 
Editha, with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, 
i while she played archly and coqucttishly with 
. her fan. 

■ “ Yes— I dared to anticipate this happiness — 

this renewed experience of paradise 1” returned 
i Etumerson : “and therefore I am not expected 
; home at Claphant to-night." 
j “Gertrude will come hither at midnight,” 
j said Editha, with a look of intelligence : “ half- 
j an-hour afterwards you must be at tbe corner 
: of the street with a hackney -coach." 

’ Eiumerson threw upon his charming mistress 
j a look of intoxicated delight; and they then 
: quitted the card-room, returning to the more 
| spacious saloons where the dancing was in pro- 
jgress. Here they separated for the present,— 
Knmierson joining n group of gentleman with 
1 whom he was well acquainted, inasmuch as their 
1 promis'-ory notes were all in bis strong box in 
j Nicholas Lane,— while, on the other hand, the 
t Countess of Cur/on accepted an invitation from 
| some nobleman to joiu the dance, 
i A little after midnight Editha watched an 
j opportunity to steal away, unperccivcd, fiom 
the brilliant throng in the splendid saloons: and 
ascending a staircase, she threaded a long car- 
petted passage with the air of one of whom the 
place was quite familiar. Opening a door at 
[the end of this passage, she entered a bed- 
chamber where a cheerful fire was blazing in 
in tbe grate, and wax-tapers were already 
lighted upon the table. Her owi: ermine cloak 
was likewise there, lying upon the bed. 

Carefully locking the d*or by which she lmd 
entered, Editha opened .another one exactly 
facing it. . This second door communicated with 
a back staircase, feebly lighted by a suspended 
lamp, bora few minutes tbe Countess remain- 
ed standing at the head of this staircase, as if in 
expectation of some arrival. Such was the case. 
A small bell was heard . to tinkle r.nnd at. the 
signal— for a signal it assuredly was — Editha 
hastliy descended the Staircase and unlocked a 
door at the bottom. This door opened into a 


bye street ; and a female figure, mulllcd in an 
ample cloak and weaving a thick black veil, 
at once crossed tin: threshold. 

The door was closed and locked again; and 
Editha, followed bv the mulllcd figure, hasten- 
ed up into the bed-chamber. The new-comer 
now threw off her bonnet, veil, and cloak, and 
revealed the bewitching person of Miss (Ger- 
trude, the lady's-maid. 

A somewhat singular scene now took place: 
for on the one hand, Lady Curzon began to put 
off her magnificent apparel, while on the other 
hand Gertrude likewise proceeded to undress 
herself. Had any concealed observer been 
nigh, and in a position to peep at all that was 
going on, he could not fail to have noticed 
that the lady and the lady’s-maid were exact- 
ly of the same height, but that the figure 
and bust of Gertrude were the least thing fuller 
and more swelling than the lighter symmetry 
of her mistress. Nevertheless, the garments 
of tiie one would fit the other — as was indeed 
very soon shown on the present occasion: for 
while Kditha assumed the modest apparel of 
her dependant, the latter proceeded to deck 
herself in the brilliant vesture of the Countess. 
Even to tbe very pearls and other ornaments 
did ( terlrude take as it were the place of lier 
mistress ; and during the exchange of garments 
a great deal of roguish laughter and a great 
many slv looks passed between the lady and 
the lady’s-maid. 

. At length, when these mysterious toilettes 
were completed, Editha assisted Gertrude to 
envelope herself in the splendid ermine cloak, 
the hood of which the girl drew so completely 
over her countenance as most effectually to 
shade it. She then issued from the chamber — 
not by the private door and back staircase 
by which she had entered, but by the other 
door opening upon the long carpettod passage. 

Thus apparelled in the shining amber- 
coloured robe and enveloped in the splendid 
ermine cloak, with a stray curl or two of her 
own beautiful jetty hair peeping forth from 
beneath the hood, Gertrude might well indeed 
have been taken for the Countess of Curzon. 
To enact this part was all the more easy, inas- 
much as at that particular period the cloak- 
hoods were entirely the fashion for ladies, oii 
issuing forth from balls, parties, theatres, &o ; 
and like the Spanish mantillas or the Trukish 
veils, they were used so completely to conceal 
the countenance as to afford no mean auxiliary 
to the intrigues of gallantry. 

Lady Lcchmcre, who was deep in all the 
secrets of her friend Editlia, was waiting on the 
first landing for the appearance of the disguised 
Gertrude ; and making a signal to a servant 
who stood in the hall below, the cry of “Lady 
Curzon’s carriage !” was immediately sent forth 
into the street. 

■ “Now, my dear Countess,” said Lady Lech - 
mere, as she accompanied the disguised Gcr-. 
Irude dowii the stairs, and thence through tile 
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hall as far as the very threshold of the mansion 
— “ you do -well to wrap yourself up in this 
mauner : the night is bitterly cold — and coming 
out of hot rooms, it is enough to give you your 
death, susceptible of the chill as you are. Good 
night, my dear Countess,” she exclaimed more 
loudly still. 

And Gertrude, enacting the part of the said- 
, Countess, shook Lady Lfcclimere by the hand 
with every appearance of the most friendly 
cordiality : then tripping lightly into the 
carriage, she was whirled away to Grosvenor 
Street. 

In the meantime the real Countess of Cur/on, 
completely disguise! in Gertrude's apparel- 
wearing the ample cloak and the thick veil of 
that complaisant lady’s-maid — descended the 
private staircase, and emerged by the side-door 
into the bye-street, at the corner of which Mr. 
Emmerson was waiting with a hackeny-eoach. 
Into the vehicle they got, and were driven as 
far as Oxford Street, where the}' alighted; and 
thence they proceeded on foot to Mrs. Gale’s 
fashionable house of infamy in Soho Square. 


CHAPTER XCV1. 


Tin: t,.vi>yV.maii.>. 

The carriage in which Gertrude was seated, 
arrived in a few minutes at Curzon House, 
Grosvenor Street. The watchful hall-porter," 
on the .alert for his noble mistress’s return, 
immediately opened the front door; aud Ger- 
trude, with the cloak-hood drawn over her 
countenance, issued from the carriage, ascended 
the stone steps in front of the mansion, and was 
passing rapidly, through the hall towards the 
staircase, when the hall-porter said, “ Please 
your ladyship, my lord has come back.” 

If death were really a phantom that appeared 
to those whom it was about to bear away from 
the realms of earth, then not even the presence 
of the grim destroyer suddenly starting up be- 
fore the young lady’s-maid, would have caused 
her so mortal a terror an this announcement 
which the porter made. Jt struck upon her 
brain like the blow of a hammer — pierced her 
heart with the pang of a fiery arrow — and then 
the next moment sent an ice-chill quivering 
through her entire frame. Her feet suddenly 
appeared to become heavy as lead, and refused 
to perform their oflice. As one who in a night- 
mare seeks to fly from some hideous object, but 
fancies that he has not the power to drag his 
limbs along, so was it with Gertrude. But still, 
while thus transfixed to the spot, and leaning 
against the liall-table to prevent herself from 
falling, she tenaciously kept the ermine hood 
closed over her countenance. 

The hall-porter, being overcome with dowsi- 
ness, had hurried away into the side-room where 
he slept; and thus he did not observe that his 


announcement of the Earl’s return had pro- 
duced any extraordinary effect, upon her whom 
he of course believed to be the Countess herself. 

But the Earl, who had heard the carriage 
stop and the frontdoor open, nenv issued forth 
from the dining-room where he had been 
sitting; and the sudden appearance of the 
nobleman startled Gertrude into new life, and 
not only relieved her feet from the leaden 
sensation that had paralysed their power, but 
gave to them the fleetest wings. 

“ Well, Editlia,” said the Earl, as . he issued 
from the dining-room : “ not a word of wel- 

come not a syllable of any kind ? Not even 
a look of recognition ?” 

But his lordship suddenly stopped short in 
mingled astonishment and dismay ; for Ger- 
trude flew rather than walked towards the 
stairs, up which she bounded with such a 
marvellous agility that she was out of sight in a 
moment. 

“Perdition 1’’ exclaimed the Earl of Curzon. 
a whole hurricane of suspicions sweeping 
through his brain : and away in pursuit of the 
fugitive did he rush. 

As he was half-way up the stairs he heard a 
door closod violently and locked as suddenly up 
above. Conjecturing that it was the door of 
his wife’s boudoir, ho hastened thither— and, 
as he expected, found it fast. . 

“Editlia, open this door — I insist upon it !’’ he 
said, with his lips at the keyhole so as to speak 
only in a whisper that might not be overheard 
by any of the other members of the household. 

No answer was returned— and the Earl spoke 
not only louder, but in a more menacing tone. 
Still there was no response. The Earl’s sus- 
picions became a thousand times more poig- 
nant, though not more definite; at all events 
he could conjecture nothing but that there 
must have been a lover concealed in his wife’s 
boudoir, and that in a sudden panic-terror she 
had rushed up to screen him. He accordingly 
threatened to force the • door 1 unless it were 
immedailely unlocked. 

Gertrude, half-wild with alarm, saw r that 
another moment’s delay would produce a 
fearful scandal throughout the house : and 
she therefore unlocked the door. She had 
thrown off the ermine cloak, but still remained 
in the ball costume. Pale as death — her half- 
exposed bosom heaving convulsively, and her 
hands joined in entreaty — she fell upon her 
knees as the Earl entered the boudoir. 

“ Heavens I what is the meaning of this ?” 
lie exclaimed, as he at once recognised the 
beautiful lady’s-maid. 

But Gertrude could give no response : the 
truth she dared not tell— and no falsehood 
came ready-made to her lips in that moment of 
iudescribable terror. .Speechless therefore did 
she remain, but gazing up at her astounded 
and bewildered master with so frightened and 
deprecating a regrrd that it showed she ex- 
pected little mercy at his hands. ... 



The Earl of Curzon closed the door of the 
boudoir, and leaning back against it, gazed 
down in speechless astonishment upon tie 
kneeling girl. There she was— clad in the 
splendid raiment of her mistress, and with 
Editha's pearls, too, on her hair and round her 
neck 1 Yes-and she had returned home 
mu filed up in Editha's own ermine cloak * 
But it was impossible that she could have 
personated the Countess at Lady Lechtneies 


grand entertainment : she must luvvc «issu 
that dress after her mistress hud hguted t 
at the ball, and sbe . must have come hoi e t m 
disguised in the carriage in ordci to ail old 
Editlia an opportunity of remaining out clse- 

" Soch were the- Earl’s reflections. Yra-lic 
saw it all : the mameuvre was palpable enough 
And now, too, did a cloud of .gush 

in unto his mind, and a light simultaneously 
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broke upon them, clearing up all that was mys- 
terious therein before. The incidents of that 
night when for the Jirsl time he suspected his 
wife’s fidelity, all sprang up as vividly to his 
mind’s eye as if they were just being'cnactcd 
over again ! 

And what were the incidents of that memor- 
able night ? .lie it remembered that on the occa- 
sion to which we must thus retrospect, the Earl 
of C'urzon had entered a hackney-coach and 
planted himself immediately opposite his own 
. mansion, in order to watch Editha’s movements, 

' and that he saw a female figure, cloaked and 
veiled, enter the private carriage and drive 
away. In the hackney-coach he had followed 
the carriage to Lady Lechmerc's, and had seen 
the veiled figure enter her ladyship s mansion. 
Then he was satisfied that it was his wife whom 
he had been watching. J t must next be remem- 
bered that on returning home on foot, ho had 
encountered another veiled and cloaked figure, 
whom ho had fancied to be Gertrude ; and when 
lie endeavoured to engage her in conversation 
and make love to her, she at first mutely re- 
jected his overtures and then screamed out. 

These were the incidents over which the Karl 
retroapccted; and he was not" convinced that 
on that occasion there had been an exchange 
of apparel, and that it was really Gertrude 
whom he had seen proceed in the carriage to 
Lady Lcchmere’s, and his 01-11 Countries whom 
he had importuned with his overtures in the 
street ! 

That such had indeed been the case he was 
notr the more convinced, on calling to mind 
certain other little incidents that had occurred 
on the same evening. And what were they 
First, he had thought to meet his wife in the 
hall when the carriage came back : but she 
whom lie then took to lie his wife, lmd llitted 
past hiin, rushed up-stairs, and disappeared 
from his view. Almost immediately after, 
be it recollected, lie bad seen her whom he 
ton): for Gertrude hastening up the stairs, and 
overtaking her lie had again addressed some 
words to her — but she bad broken away and 
bounded up the stairs. This second equivoque, 
as it then happened, and as lie now read it, 
appeared entirely confirmatory of the fact that 
the lady and the lady’s-maid had changed 
apparel on the memorable evening alluded to, 
and that he had in reality taken Gertrude for 
his wife and his wife for Gertrude ! 

All these recollections and the construction 
which he now put upon the incidents them- 
selves, were the subject of not more than a few 
moments' reflection, though we have taken 
several minutes to recapitulate, the circum- 
stances and make the explanation apparent to 
the reader. To the Earl it was speedily clear 
as daylight : he saw it all— understood it all ; 
for the complete clue to those incidents of the 
past was now afforded by -the startling ex- 
posure of the intrigues of the present 1 

Gertrude, who was kneeling at his feet, bad 


no difficulty in understanding from the varied 
though rapid expression which swept over his 
countenance, what was passing in bis mind : and 
now the keen sense of all the tremendous 
dangers which threatened her mistress, inspired 
the girl, who neither lacked heroism nor 
artfulness, with a resolution to. save her if 
possible. 

“ Oh ! my lord,” she exclaimed, rising from 
her knees, but still maintaining her hands 
clasped ; “ forgive me — pardon me — if I have 
dared to assume a dress belonging to lici lady- 
ship I I know that it was very wrong — most 
arrogant and presumptuous on my part ” 

“Ah! Hiss Gertrude," interrupted the 
Eti’k with a hitter irony in his accents ; “the 
artifice is ingenious, but if; will not succeed. 
’Tis true that you might have borrowed the 
Countess's dress: but how came the Countess's 
carriage to bring you home from Lady Lcch- 
mere’s ?’’ 

Thus speaking, with a voice and look show- 
ing that he was not to be deceived, be pushed 
hastily ^ by the discomfited girl, and seized 
upon Editlia’s writing-desk which stood upon 
a fable. On the former occasion when be 
bad searched that desk, be it remembered, 
one of his own keys fitted it ; and lie now 
therefore had no difficulty in opening the desk 
again. * 

“ Her ladyship is lost !” thought Gertrude 
within herself, as in cruel alarm she contem- 
plated the Earl’s proceeding : for the abigail 
was pretty well assured that the desk would 
furnish proofs of her ladyship’s amours, lie- 
solved to save the Countess, however, at any 
risk, and indeed at any* sacrifice if it were 
possible, Gertrude advanced up to the table, 
and seizing her noble master’s hand, she said 
in a low deep tone, “I conjure your lordship 
not to consummate this outrage against your 
innocent wife, nor give way to any suspicions 
which my foil)* and indiscretion may have 
excited !” 

The Earl was too much tortured by the 
pangs of jealousy to experience any flaming 
up of a sensual passion, through the contact 
of that soft warm hand which was thus pur- 
posely placed in contact with his own : . but 
looking up, he met the earnest and imploring 
gaze which the pretty abigail’s dark eyes fixed 
upon him. Then suddenly recollecting that 
on the former occasion of his suspicions being 
awakened against his wife, he bad resolved to 
win over Gertrude to his interest if possible 
--and therefore seizing the present oppor- 
tunity, — he suddenly took both her hands in 
his own, and assuming a tender look, said, “My 
dear girl, you are deep in the confidence of 
your mistress : tell me everything, and I 
swear that I will always be your friend. I 
will never desert you — I will place you in a 
comfortable position, and will bestow .upon 
you as much of my love as it is in my nature 
to experience or be able to give.” 
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Thu* speaking, ho drew Gertrude towards 
him and paved his arm aronnd her waist. The 
young woman not only suffered herself to be 
thus treated with a tenderness that might not 
probably stop there, but actually encouraged 
him to take farther advantage 'of the oppor- 
tunity, thc.circumstances, and the hour : for 
she pressed closer to him, gazing up into his 
countenance with looks that at first only 
simulated an amorous feeling, but speedily 
began to Bwim with the wanton langour of 
really nnscent desires. Indeed, when first rIic 
placed her hand in contact with that of the 
Earl, it was ns a provocative to his passions— 
the execution of a sudden resolve to throw her- 
self in ns a means of diverting his attention 
from the pursuit on which it was fixed, and 
thus by her own sacrifice endeavour to save 
the Countess. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that Gertrude’s sense of virtue wns 
not very strong, inasmuch ns she could so 
readily make up her mind to immolate her 
own honour in the hope of screening that of 
her mistress. 

“ Well, what reply do you mean to give me ?" 
asked the nobleman, now pressing his lips to 
lier's. “ Will you transfer your devotion from 
the ( 'ountess to mu I will you, in fact, give me 
your love and become worthy of mine ? Tell 
me, Gcrtnrdc— what am I to expect from you ? 
— wliat will you do ?" 

“ My lord, my lord," she murmured, now 
seeking as it were to nestle in his bosom, " I 
have nothing to reveal that could in any way 
compromise her ladyship, lint come— let us 
leave this boudoir— and if you wish, I will 
accompany you to your own room " 

“Ah! Gertrude," exclaimed the Earl of 
Ourzon, who at nny other time would have been 
worked up to a frenzy of desire by the contact 
of those voluptuous charms and by the provoca- 
tive looks of the young girl who seemed ready 
to abandon her virgin innocence to his embrace : 
lint other and fiercer fires were now consuming 
linn — and the temptations of the siren wanton 

I • . . . . 
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from the half-embrace m which she had enfold- 
ed Iniii,— “you are in league with your 
mistress — too much so, I fear, to enable you to 
devote yourrtplf to me !” 

“Oh ! my lord," she exclaimed, ns the tears 
of mingled vexation and wounded pride rolled 
down her cheeks, “ I thought that you did care 
for me a little; but now I perceive thatvou 
only sought to trifle with me ’ 

4! 1 1 * * m ’‘is T who have been 

trilled With,’ exclaimed the Earl bitterly : and 
at the Mine time he began dragging forth the 
contents of Edithas writing-desk. 

Gertrude saw that farther remonstrance and 
artifice were unavailing ; and smarting under 
a deep sense of humiliation ■ at the rejection 
of the overtures which she had ra pointedly 


made, she stood by in sullen silence. Not only 
was slie vexed at the failure of her artifice ; but 
her natural woman's pride was hurt and 
wounded. 

“ Here 1" suddenly exclaimed the Earl, after 
turning over a number of letters of no parti- 
cular consequence, but at length lighting upon 
that very self-same one which bad aroused his 
suspicions on. the former occasion: “here" lie 
cried, tossing it to Gertrude— “ take and rend 
this, and then persist in telling me, if you dare, 
that you arc not in the confidence of yon 
mistress." i 

The girl took the note which was thus angrily 
and contemptuously flung, at her, and read its 
contents ns follow: — 

% “ I have received your hasty note, my deiir 
Kditlia, and send you a reply by Gertrude. 
^ es — I will be at home all the evening, and will 
adopt the usual precautions. You have no- 
thing to fear on that account The servant shall 
receive oitlers to admit m mm. but (l, e Com) lout 
o/iWzon. Rut are you certiin that von can 
trust the girl ! 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
KATIIIiltlXK i.kchmkhe. 

Eagerly and intently did the Earl of Cnrzon 
watch the countenance of Gertrude as she 
perused that billet ; and the girl felt the tell- 
tale blush stealing over her countenance— n 
blush which, were it to seal her doom, she had 
not the power to restrain. Resides, she was 
hurt at the moment at the doubt implied in 
the note relative to lier own trust-worthiness : 
but a second thought showed her that the 
Countess wns not blnmeablc for wliat I,ady 
Ecchinorc wrote. 

“Now, young woman, will you confess?" said 
the Earl, as he took back the note from her 
hand: “or will you dare my vengeance bv 
your obstinacy ?” 

“I know nothing about it, my lord — I know 
n <Jv» ng about it 1 You mar kill me, ” she 
added, with hysterical vehemence ; “but J shall 
confess nothing, because there is nothing- to 
confess." 

“ We shall sec, * muttered the Earl, with 
concentrated passion ; and lie continued his 
examination of the contents of the writing- 
desk. h 

One after another lie glaneed at the papers and 
tossed them aside ; but presently lie drew forth 
the envelope addressed to the Countess' in a bold 
mercantile band and with the word “ Private" 
in the corner. 

Hastily opening this packet, the Earl discover-' 
cd that it contained several bills of exchange, 
the acceptances of which at firat struck him to 
be Ins own : but perceiving that they were 
drawn by Percy Malpas, lie .instantaneously 
Knew that he? had never put his name to such 
securities at nil in favour of the Colonel. A 
closer examination showed him that the accep- 
tance, written in his own nnme, was a forgery ; 
anti on looking at the kick lie perceived the en- 
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dorsement of Emmerson. Ten thousand demons 
now appeared to be tearing at the Earl's heart, 
while vulture-talons were fastening upon his 
brain, as some portion of the truth became re- 
vealed to his comprehension. For he saw— lie 
understood — he comprehended but too well 
that it was his wife who had-.forged his name to 
those bills, and the forgery had been perpetrat- 
ed in favour of Colonel Malpas : then what 
else could he surmise but that the Colonel had. 
been Editha’s paramour ? 

Poor Gertrude now indeed felt more than 
ever convinced that her beloved mistress was 
lost without redemption. She knew of those 
bills — knew that Emmerson had sent them back 
— X’ecollected that the packet had been deliver- 
ed one day to the Countess when seated in the 
boudoir with two or .three lady -friends— and 
remembered also that Editha had hurriedly 
consigned that packet to her desk at the 
moment, with the intention of destroy- 
ing its contents when alone. But the over- 
sight on Editha’s part in neglecting to do so, 
now threatened to prove fatal indeed ; and the 
poor girl, as all these thoughts swept through 
her brain, trembled to the deepest coniines of 
her whole being. 

The Earl of Curzon had become ghastly 
pale, — so that his naturally handsome counten- 
ance was now almost hideous to gaze upon, 
while the sinister light that shone in his eyes 
bespoke terrible j^luns of vengeance already 
revolving in his mind. Flinging a fearfully 
sardonic look upon Gertrude, but without 
breathing a word, he secured Lady Lechmere’s 
note and the packet of forged bills about his 
person ; and finding no other document of any 
consequence in the writing-desk, he tossed 
back the various letters and papers which he 
had disturbed, but without giving himself the 
trouble to re-lock the desk. There was now no 
necessity to attempt any concealment as to the 
search which he had instituted ! 

But he did not immediately leave the room : 
he appeared to hesitate what course to pursue. 
He looked at Gertrude— not with the gaze of 
desire — no heart had he at .this moment for 
tender thoughts or sensual persuits : his 
outraged honour and his wife’s crimes were the 
all-engrossing subject of his thoughts— the all 
powerful influence that enchained his heart’s 
keenest emotions ! But he fixed his eyes upon 
Gertrude for a few moments, to ascertain 
whether there were any signs of contrition 
about her — whether, in a word, there was anj' 
chance of her turning against her mistress. 
But though her countenance was also pale as 
his own, it nevertheless expressed naught save a 
moody sullenness, mingled with an expression 
of hatred,— as if on the one hand she knew the 
ease was desperate so far as her mistress was 
concerned, but that on the other she longed to 
wreck her vengeance upon the Earl himself for 
having discovered his wife’s.perfidy. 

, . The nobleman was too proud to reiterate his 


proposals to a girl who gave him so encourage- 
ment to do so ; and he wasP about to quit the 
boudoir, when he suddenly roeolleeted that Ger- 
trude might steal out of the house and warn 
Editha of what was in store for her — thereby 
preparing her to meet a storm which the Earl 
was desirous should burst with overwhelming 
suddenness upon her head. ' Accordingly, 
throwing another significant glance upon the 
abigail, he said with a cold irony, “ Since you ' 
are so fond of personating your mistress with 
regard to her dress, Gertrude, you may now 
occupy her place in this boudoir till the morn- 
ing : . for I suppose that she purposes to remain 
abroad all night.” 

Having thus spoken, the Earl of Curzon stalk- 
ed out of the room, locking the door and taking 
the key with him. 


CHAPTER XCVII. 

INTREPIDITY. 

When thus left alone, Gertrude stood gazing 
in dull vacancy for some moments upon the 
writing-desk which had furnished the proofs 
of Editha’s criminality. Slowly awakening 
from this stupor of mingled dread and 
dismay, the abigail began to lay aside the 
splendid apparel in which she was deco- 
rated. Depositing the pearls and the orna- 
ments upon the toilette fable, she put off the 
amber-coloured robe, and then negligently and 
irresolutely began to comb outlier long dark 
hair. 

, But it was evident that she was revolving 
some idea in her mind, and that whether she 
should retire to,-rest or carry out this idea 
constituted Aim indecision in which she was 
hovering. ‘"Baying down the comb, she seated 
herself upon 'a. sofa : and supporting her well- 
shaped head upon her really beautiful hand, 
she began seriously to deliberate upon the 
risks and chances of the project which every 
moment was becoming more firmly settled in 
her mind. Her naturally mischievous eyes 
were now full of a serious expression, — while 
her cherry lips became compressed with the 
firmness which is characteristic of a heroine. 
It was evident that she was revolving some 
desperate or dangerous scheme : and indeed, 
if she were just now over ready to yield up her 
honour in the hope of diverting the Earl's atten- 
tion from the proceedings of the Countess, 
she was now as devotedly resolving to risk . 
her life in order to serve that mistress whom 
she loved so well ! 

Suddenly starting from her recumbent 
posture and from her deep reverie, she glanced 
towards the time-piece which stood upon the 
mantle ; but that clock had stopped, and she 
knew not what ‘hour it was. But calculating 
that it was about one o’clock when she had I 
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returned from Lady Lechmere’a— that the 
scene with the Earl had occupied half-an-hour 
—and that a similar interval had elapsed since 
his departure from the room, she argued that 
it must now be two o’clock in the morning. 
Her calculation as to the time was by no means 
a trivial thing, even in the midst of the im- 
portant consideration that were crowding 
through her mind. The fact was that the 
watchman of the district invariably passed 
along (irosvenor Street about ten minutes past 
every hour throughout the night ; and the 
project which the venturous damsel had in 
view, could not very well be carried out with 
success if the aforesaid . nocturnal guardian 
hnppencd to be in the neighbourhood at tho 
time. 

Supposing it, therefore, to be about two 
o'cIock, she reckoned that if she let twenty 
minutes pass, she would be ensuring the safety 
of her scheme: and winding up the time-piece, 
she .set it going. She now opened the drawers 
— took forth all the splendid each marc shawls 
and the strongest satin scarves belonging to her 
mistress — and these she rolled uplcngthwise 
into the form of a rope, fastening them together. 
I’emomelessly and unhesitatingly did she thus 
treat those handsome articles of apparel which 
in the aggregate cost hundreds of guineas — 
twisting aud knotting them just as ruthlessly 
as if they were old rags : but then she had in 
view a certain project the success of which 
was a matter outweighing the price of all the 
linery in the world 1 

In this manner full twenty minutes were 
massed; and then the damsel prepared to curry 
her bold design into execution. First she 
pushed a heavy chest of drawers up against 
the window ; and completely round this 
ponderous piece of furniture did she pass the 
rope which she had made, not fastening it, 
but alluwing it to run loosely as if over the 
wheel of a pulley. Then, against the chest of 
drawers she placed the sofa, a great arm-chair, 
and other things to keep it firm and steady ; 
— and all this being done, she returned again 
to the ransacking or her mistress’s wardrobe. 
Ilut this time it was. for some fitting garment 
to put on. Enveloping herself in the darkest 
coloured cioak she could find, and selecting 
tho simplest straw-bonnet that presented it- 
self, she now entered upon tiie crowning act 
of tiiis night's strange drama. 

Gently openin'' the lower part of the win- 
dow, site listened for a few moments— and no 
sound of human voice nor footfall readied her 
ears. Then she peeped forth— and by the 
mingled moon-light and lamp-light she was 
enabled to assure herself that the street was 
entirely deserted. All was still : not a light 
wm even visible at any opposite window. 
Now, then, was the moment— now the oppor- 
tunity. N*or did the heroic Gertrude shrink 
from the danger of her self-iuipo.M-d task— np- 
I lulling though that peril must have seemed 


to be, notwithstanding the marvellous in- 
trepidity of her soul. ' 

Having extinguished the light in the bou- 
doir, bLo tlung forth tho rope in such a manner 
that it was doubled, both ends descending to- 
wards the pavement below : she then passed 
out of the window — and firmly clutching the 
double rope in both hands, while her feet clung 
to it also, she began to lower herself with i 
amazing presence of mind. But scarcely had 
she thus commenced her fearful descent,' 
when the straw-bonnet flew from her head 
and the cloak became detached 'from her 
person, — thus leaving her in a state of semi- 
nudity and her hair all flowing wildly. The 
slanting moon-beams of silver played upon 
the countenance that expressed-all the decision 
of a . heroine — upon the bare _ bosom which 
remained upheaved with a strong feeling of 
suspense— and on the naked arms, so white 
and well-rounded, which clung with such 
tenacity to the double rope. Fortunate per- 
haps was it for the damsel that she got via of 
the encumbrance of the ample cloak, the folds 
of -which might onlv have embarrassed the 
nimble play of her delicate feet and robust legs 
as she slid gently down. Her lithe form, pos- 
sessing all the suppleness of a Bayadere and 
the elasticity-of a serpent, seemed to adapt .it- 
self yieldingly to the swaying of the rope and 
to every movement that she herself made In 
her perilous descent ; nor less was it apparent 
that if with a perfect symmetry she blended 
great muscular power, to her love for her. mis- 
tress she also united an extraordinary moral 
coinage: 

t- *Hut 'tis done i— her delicate feet touch the 
pavement— and 'she stands safely in the street ! 
A minute has scarcely elapsed since she crept 
forth from the window above ! The moment 
she thus stands upon firm ground, she 
picks up. the cloak and the bonnet, and 
her semi-nude form is again enveloped in 
the capacious mantle, while her disorder- 
ed lmir is gathered up hastily beneath 
the straw-hat. Then she takes the end of one 
length of the rope only, and by pulling it 
towards her, draws it down from the chest of 
drawers In tiie boudoir, just as a rope passes 
over a drum-wheel when one end is detached. 
Site now coils up this rope of shawls witli the 
utmost despatch— conceals it under iter mantle 
—and Iiurric3 away. Thus tiie only outward 
and visible trace that is left of her exploit, is 
the open window of the boudoir : but being an 
upper one, the watchman — even if he saw it 
when passing by— would not think it necessary 
to raise an alarm on that account. 

Away sped Gertrude to Soho Square : and on 
reaching Mrs. Gales establishment, she was 
immediately admitted, some servants of that 
establishment remaining up all night. On 
asking.for.Mra. Gale, she was told that this 
lady’ had retired to rest: but Gertrude, by 
stating that her business was of the utmost 
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importance, induced one of the servants to 
arouse the mistress of the place. Finally, after 
some little trouble, Gertrude was enabled to 
obtain an interview with Mrs. Gale : and the 
moment they were alone together, the damsel 
requested that she might see the Countess of 
Curzon immediately. Mrs. ^G ale askod'if any- 
thing unpleasant had occc'urrcd ; to which 
Gertrude replied in the affirmative, without 
however entering into particulars. Mrs. Gale, 
notwithstanding, heard enough to induce her 
to repair to the elmmber where the Countess 
and Enimerson were together : and to he brief, 
in a few minutes Editha was conducted to the 
apartment where Gertrude had waited. 

Mrs. Gale withdrew: ami the Countess of 
Curzon, who lijid only huddled on a few clothes, 
exclaimed with a tone and look' of poignant, 
alarm, “Good heavens, Gertrude l what’ lias 
happened 

The abigail proceeded to narrate all that had 
taken place,- how the Karl had returned— how 
he had discovered that she was disguised in 
her mistress’s appaiel —how he had opened the 
desk and possessed hituself of Lady Leclunere’s 
note as well as the forged bills— how he had 
locked her in tin* boudoir— -and how sin* had 
escaped thence in the manner just described. 

Tt would be impossible to convey an idea of 
the thrilling, feverish, and rapid transitions of 
emotion through which the Countess passed, 
as these hurried incidents struck one after tin* 
other upon her ear. Alarm at the return of 
her husband— terror at the diseoveiies lie had 
made— admiration of Gertrude's devoted 
conduct— the excitement of absolute horror at 
her perilous descent— and then fresh fears and 
apprehensions on her own account,— these were 
the startling and stirring feelings which in 
rapid succession were conjured up by ( fort rude's 
narrative. Hot when the intrepid young 
woman displayed that coil of rope made of 
twisted shawls, and which .-he had brought 
thither, Editha's emotion of wonder and ad- 
miration . triumphed for the instant over the 
more selfish sensUiem; of alarm on her own 
account ; and flinging her arms about the girl’s 
neck, the Countess embraced her with’ the 
liveliest gratitude and affection. 

"I thought your ladyship should knew of all 
that has happened as speedily as possible," said 
Gertrude, “In the first piaee, 1 feared lost 
his lordship should by- any accident sus- 
pect that you were here and come to seek 
you. Secondly, I thought that if when you 
returned home in the morning, disguised in 
my appearel and unprepared to receive the 
Karl, you suddenly encountered him, you 
would be so completely overwhelmed that* no 
possible, excuse or explanation would come to 
your aid. And thirdly, it struck me that if any 
tale can possibly be made up to save your lady- 
ship’s honour, it will be necessary to lose ho 
time in putting Lady Lochmero on her guard, 
should the Earl take it into his head focal! and 


question her. For all these reasons, I felt 
assured it would be better to warn you at 
once of what had occurred ; and hence my 
resolve to escape from that boudoir and join 
you here at any risk.” . • 

“ Never, never, dear Gertrude," exclaimed 
the Countess, “shall I forget this more than 
kindness— this positive devotion -on your part. 
No sister would have risked a hundredth 
part, as much for me ! But what is to 
be_ done? what on earth can be done? 
Idiot, idiot that J was to leave those 
bills in my desk ?— yes, or to leave even so 
slight a cine as that note which he showed you, 
and the contents of which you have recapitulat- 
ed to me ! All ! wretched woman that 1 am, ” 
she cried, wringing her hands bitterly. “Like 
all liiv five sisters— like my mother— like my 
aunts— like every female member, in fine, of 
my family— am I destined to be dishonoured 
and disgraced 1 (> Gertrude, Gertrude ! what a 
scandal— what an excitement will there be in 
Hu* fashionable world to-morrow when t he ex- 
plosion takes place !’’ 

“ But lady— dear lady,” interrupted the girl 
“is all tin's risk that 1 have run to he in vain? 
Can you devise nothing— can von think of 
nothing to avert the impending ruin ?” 

“ I do not see what can be done," answered 
the almost distracted Editha. “ Even if I 
could get back un perceived into the house, the 
evidence is too strong against me. Those bills— 
those dreadful bills— and then Lady Leehmere’s 
unfortunate note— O Gertrude, T am undone— 

I am undone ! Huin is inevitable - destruction 
is certain !’’ 

“ Yes— if you meet your misfortunes half- 
way, or sink down under them at once,” exclaim- 
ed Gertrude. “ But, happen what will, your 
ladyship must not stay here another minute : 
for if the Earl <h'J come and find von in such a 
place — pardon me the observation- there would 
tli>u he no hope nor chance of either explaining 
away existing circumstances, or of eventual 
reconciliation." 

“ Then what- would you advise I” naked the 
Countess, with all the flutering of painful 
excitement. “ Whither shall J go ?— what 
asylum shall I seek 

“ Come home, my lady— and dare it all !” 
rejoined Gertrude : “ that is the best plan 1 
who knows what the chapter of accidents may 
turn up in your favour? But of course, if y on 
once absent yourself from your home and the 
household knows it, thm do you convict your- 
self beyond all redemption." 

“ But how, in the name of heaven, are we to 
enter?” demanded the Countess. “Surely not 
by the same way that you ere now quitted the 
mansion ?" she said, with an hysterical laugh. 

“ Your ladyship forgets," said the abigail, 

“ that if nothing had happened yon would 
have returned home between five and six in 
the morning, as on former occasions." 

“ Yes— dressed in your apparel, my dear Ger- 
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trude,” exclaimed the Countess, suddenly 
recollecting tliese matters which had been 
lost sight of in the poignancy- of her alarm : 
“ and I have the key of the area-door with me 
Oh ! all tliis had slipped my memory !” 

“ Hasten, my lady — and let us depart, ” said 
Gertrude. “ Come — time presses ” 

“ One minute, and I will return !” exclaimed 
the Countess : and she quitted the room where 
this colloquy took place. 

Vfhat she said to Emmerson on returning 
to him, or what they arranged between them- 1 
selves during the few minutes that the}' hur- j 
riedly conversed while the Countess finished 
dressing herself, matters not now. Suffice it to 
say that the infatuated bill-broker wrote her 
ladyship a check upon his hanker for a couple 
of thousand pounds, and that she soon after- 
wards quitted Mrs. Gale’s establishment in 
company with Gertrude. 

Hack to Grosvenor Street did the lady and the 
lady's-maid proceed together. The boudoir- 
window was still open; and not a light was i 
visible in any part of the house. That. G or- 1 
trade’s flight had remained undiscovered was 
therefore evident: and that the Earl had re- j 
tired _ to rest was presumable, if not certain. 

Editha-and her maid descended the area-steps 
and entered the house by means of a duplicate 
key of the servant's door which her ladyship 
lmd in her possession. During the walk home 
from Soho Square, they had determined what 
course to pursue. Most of the locks of the 
upper chambers were of pretty well the same 
pattern: and Gertrude had assured her mistress 
that- several of the bedrnom-keys filtcd c-ach 
other’s doors, and that it was more than pro- 
bable one of them would suit that of the 
boudoir. If this should prove to be the case, 
it was decided that the Countess should take 
possession of the boudoir, so that the Eail 
might be completely astounded when be went 
thither with the idea of liberating Gertrude in 
the morning. — it being also hoped by the two 
artful women that this mystification would 
render him more pliant and accessible to an}* 
artifices that might be adopted to explain 
away He present suspicions. But on the 
other hand, if no key could be found to open 
the boudoir, then it was resolved that the 
Countess should pass the night in another 
chamber, and that all the - rest should-be left 
entirely to the chapter of accidents. 

Such were the plans deliberated upon and 
settlecl during the hurried ' twenty minutes’ 
walk from Soho Square to Grosvenor Street ; 
and now that Editha and her faithful abigail 
were once more within the walls of Guram 
House, the heart of each beat with acute sus- 
pense. They had to grope their way in the 
dark, not daring to run • the risk of being ob- 
served wandering about the house with a candle. 
Like spirits did they steal from the lower 
regions up into the hall ;and as noiselessly and 
carefully did they thence ascend the -principal ; 


staircase to the storeys above. There they 
speedily possessed themselves of half-a-dozen 
keys, which the ' expert lady’s-maid, whose 
presence of mind exceeded that of her mistress, 
tried in the lock of the boudoir-door. Nor was 
she disappointed in the calculation she had 
made, inasmuch as one of them turned easily in 
the lock. 

Editha and Gertrude entered, locking the 
door behind them, although the hitter did not 
purpose to remain long in the boudoir. To shut 
down the window and put the furniture back 
into its place, were now the next steps adopted 
by Editha and her maid ; and not withstanding 
they were in the dark, they nevertheless made 
those adjustments as noiselessly as possible.. 
Gertrude then assisted Editha to undress heir 
self ; and having done this, she prepared to 
leave her ladyships for the rest of the night — 
or rather for the next few hours of the morning. 

“ Tray sustain your spirits, my lady,” said 
the faithful girl, “ and there is no telling what 
may happen for the best. But mind when 
your ladyship locks the door after me that yon 
take out the key, so that when his lordship comes 
in the morning there may be no impediment 
to his unlocking the door. Then what will be 
his surprise at finding your ladyship here 
instead of me !" 

Editha was about to make some reply, when 
a.noisc, as of some. one moving about the house 
reached their ears. They remained dead silent, 


holdiiu 


breath 


sounds of footsteps stealthily creaking, ap- 
proached the door of that boudoir : and now 
Gertrude, with admirable presence of mind, 
drew forth the key from the lock. 

“ Why did you do that?” asked Editha, in 
the lowest possible whisper. 

“Oli! my dear lady,” responded Gertrude, 
in a tone of concentrated joy, though likewise 
speaking in a whisper, — “ because I suddenly 
behold a means of accomplishing j’our salva- 
tion ! IIusli — hush I" 

And in a few moments, as the steps outside 
stopped at the door, the lady and the maid both 
heard a key cautiously introduced into the 
lock. Thereupon, the Countess of Guram, 
suddenly divined the truth — that same truth 
which had already struck Gertrude, and the 
I important results of which the astute girl had 
immediately foreseen. Yes, — it was now ap- 
parent enough to Editha also : her husband, 
the Earl, was no doubt coming to share the 
couch of the lady’s-maid ! - 

A few more whispered words passed rapidly 
between Editha and Gertrude — but so low 
that they were only just audible to themselves, 
and could not have been beard by anybody 
even at a couple of yards’ distance. 

. That the Earl was approaching without a 
light was certain, because not a raj' gleamed 
through the key-hole, nor shone under the 
door. And now this door was slowly opened ; 
and Gertrude, assuming the frightened tone 
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of 011c suddenly starting from her sleep, cx^ 
claimed, “ Who is there '/” 

^ “ ’Tis T, dearest Gertrude !" answered the 
Earl, in a tone that was tremulous with 
desire : and he closed the door behind him. 

“ -But, my lord — J thought that you had 
conceived a hatred forme ere now ?” exclaimed 
the abigail, in a deprecatory tone. 

“ Ah I but f was enraged, dear girl — cruelly 
enraged,” replied (!ur/.on, now pausing to lock 
the door. “ But on retiring to rest I could not 
sleep— and gradually your image rose up in my 
mind, until at last it has so far got the bettei 
of all other thoughts and impressions, that I 
have resolved to enjoy a few hours of love and 
bliss in your arms, and leave until to-morrow 
the vexations, the scandals, and the exposures 
that may belong thereto. Bo let me embrace 
time, dearest Gertrude — let me embrace time !" 
cried the Earl, his voice now swelling with the 
tremulous exultation of desire mingled with 
anticipated triumph. 

Ann through the utter darkness of that 
boudoir did be feel bis way towards the couch, 
into which Kditha— his own wife Editlia — lmd 
stealthily crept., while Gertrude had glided 
away, after answering him, into the farthest 
corner of the room. 


“ Wherefore will you not speak to me, dear- 
est girl ?” asked the Ivirl of Curzon, in a voice 
stifling with desire. “ Ah ! you murmur some- 
thing with those sweet lips of your’s hut i 

cannot catch your words no matter — I kiss 

your lips, and you kiss back again 1 The faith- 
less Kditha this is almost punishment 

enough for her perfidy, if she did but know it ! 
But she can not know it — she will never know 
it ! And you will turn against her, dear girl — 
will you not '/ Ah! wherefore that impatient 
ejaculation '/ Well, I will speak to you no more 
upon that topic— at least for the -present. To- 
morrow — or another time Ah ! my darling 

Gertrude, 1 love you — yes T love you : and 
I will forgive your taciturnity — your silence 
— if you will continue to lavish those tender 
kisscs'upon me !’’ 

* v- 

~ *r -V 

About an hour afterwards, when all was 
still and quiet in the boudoir, some one cautious- 
ly unlocked the door and stole forth, closing 
the door as noiselessly again behind her, but 
now leaving it unloeket!. 

The person who thus stole forth, was 
Gertrude: and ascending to her own chamber 
on the storey above, slm procured a light. 
With Urn candle in her hand, she once more 
descended : and this time she stole guardedly 
and with spirit-like tread to the Earl of Cur- 
zon’s own apartment— that apartment which 
lie had ere now left to seek the boudoir. In 
this apartment Gertrude forthwith instituted a 
minute search ; and after some delay, she 


found what she sought concealed amongst the 
linen in one of the Earl’s .drawers. Joyous as 
if she had discovered a treasure, and triumph- 
ant as if-she had just achieved some important 
victory, the damsel stole up again to her own 
chamber ; and before she retired to rest, she 
set fire to a quantity of papers and threw them 
into the grate, gaily and cheerfully watching 
them till they consumed to tinder. She then 
extinguished the light, and laid down to repose. 

But in about three hours Gertrude awoke ; 
and it being now daylight, she got up. Having 
arranged her beautiful hair, so dishevelled ana 
disordered by the prominent adventure, of the 
preceding night, and having refreshed herself 
with ablutions in the chill water) she put on 
the plain but neat and becoming apparel of her 
station. When she bad thus concluded her 
toilette, she went down-stairs to the servants’ 
hall, to wait till her mistress’s bell should ring. 

The light of the new-born day bad already 
rendered everything plainly visible within the 
boudoir, when the Karl of Cttrzon awoke from a 
slumber where the image of Gertrude had 
seemed to be strangely mingling with scenes 
in which his faithless wife and Colonel Malpas 
also figured. He rubbed bis eyes — threw a 
hasty glance around the room— and on recognis- 
ing where he was, all the incidents of the 
past night came trooping in with rapid march 
upon his memory. Turning towards his com- 
panion, a sudden ejaculation of astonishment 
and dismay burst from his lips, when he en- 
countered the arch and mischievous looks — nol 
of the lovely < Jertrude, as he had expected— but 
of his own wife, the Countess Kditha I 

“Heavens! what means that exclamation, 
Charles /" said her ladyship, affecting to be con- 
cerned and even terrified at the suddenness of 
her husband's cry. 

“Is it a dream/ can it be a dream ?” muttered 
Cnrzon, pressing bis hand to bis brow and en- 
deavouring to concentrate all his thoughts in 
one focus. 

“ Have you been labouring under some un- 
pleasant dream /” asked Kditha, now assuming 
a look of tender anxiety, while at the same 
time, unperceivod by her husband, she pulled 
the bell-rope that hung behind the curtains of 
the bed. 

“ I cannot understand it— it is unaccount- 
lable 1 ” said Curzon : then turning his eyes 
suddenly upon Kditha he demanded abruptly, 

“ flow came i/ou here V” « 

“ How came I here !’’ she echoed, with a tone 
and look of amazement. “Is it not 1113’ own 
room — the boudoir where I sleep when we do 
not pass the night together ? — and therefore 
should I not rather ask how came j/ou here V” 

“ Perdition 1 what means it all exclaimed 
the Earl : “ am T mad ? or have I really been 
dreaming ?” 

At this moment the door opened ; and f Jer- 
trude made her appearance in 'answer to the ( 
summons of the boudoir-bell. Her looks were. 
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as composed, tranquil, and sedate as if nothing his hand 'upon . his brow to steady his 
extraordinary had occurred' during the past thoughts : and (Gertrude availed herself of that 
night ; and when the Earl thus marked her opportunity to dart a sudden look of ihtelii- 
unruffied mien and saw that there was nothing ge.nce at Editha. Then did her ladyship’s 
sly, arch, or mischievous therein, he became countenance become lighted up with an ex- 
more bewildered than ever. Again he pressed pression of joy and triumph : for she uhder- 
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stood full well the meaning of her devoted of mind requisite 
abigail’s glance — and she knew that she was innocence: “but 
saved ! desk aught wher 

“ Did your ladyship ring?” asked Gertrude positively deny.” 
in a tone as tranquil and respectful as usual. “ By heavens ! 
“ No, ” answered Editha : “ you can retire.” Curzon, his natu 
Thcabigail accordingly withdrew; but scarce- becoming distort 
1}' had the door closed behind her, whom the madam, are in 
Earl of Curzon, starting up in • the couch, ex- your accomplice 

claimed, “ Ah ! your ladyship has manoeuvred geries ” 

well ! You were doubtless anxious that a “ Coward — liar 
witness should thus behold us together, so that ing like a tigres 
there may be what the lawyer.3 call a condona- be forgeries in t 
tioii on my part in respect to your by-gone in- forged them ! A1 
fidelities ?” matrimony are i; 

“ My lord, this to me 1” exclaimed Editha, wishes to pursue 
.her eyes Hashing fire, but rather with the and therefore yoi 
triumph that bla/ed up in her bosom than with But no, my lord- 
the anger which she assumed. The Earl of On 

“ Yes,” continued the Earl of Curzon, spring- astonishment upc 
ing from the couch and hastily huddling on the moments he was 
slippers, trousers, and dressing gown in which he of confidence in i 
had sought that boudoir during the night : you indignation whic 
think, madam, that I am either to be deceived undismayed ubsu 
by mystification or over-reached by stratagem, looks, and inde 


sted of mind requisite to enact the part of outraged 
was innocence: “ but that you -discovered in that 
desk aught whereof I need be ashamed, I 
•ude positively deny.” 

.1. “ By heavens ! this is too much,” exclaimed 

e.” Curzon, his naturally handsome countenance 
.rce- becoming distorted with rage. “ The proofs, 
the madam, are in my possession ; the’ note of 
, ex- your accomplice ..Cady Lechmerc — the for- 


That thin 
Qnderstam 
upon a 


“ Coward — liar !” exclaimed Editha, spring- 
ing like a tigress from the couch. “ If there 
be forgeries in the case, ’tis yoii who have 
forged them ! All ! doubtless the trammels of 
matrimony are inconvenient to a man who 
wishes to pursue his own numerous intrigues 
and therefore you seek to get rid of your wife. 
But no, my lord — I defy you — I defy you 1” 
The Earl of Curzon now gazed with unmixed 
astonishment upon Editha. Indeed, for a few 
moments he was utterly confounded. The tone 
of confidence in which she spoke, the genuine 
indignation which appeared to inspire her, the 
undismayed assurance with which she met his 
looks, and indeed almost beat them down 


have occurred which I cannot with her own proud and haughty ones 


I do not deny : but you will lean this struck the nobleman 
fragile support if you fancy that motionless. And;* heavens ! 


speechless and 
how grandly, 


because I have been seen in your bed after how sublimely beautiful seemed the Countess 


the discover)' of your infidelities I have 
deprived myself of legal remedy. Ah ! fool 
that I was ever to have fancied that you 
issuing from such a precious stock, would do 
honour to the name of Curzon 1 "But thank 


of Curzon at that moment — no longer 
soft, languishing, and amorous like a 
dusky houri of " Mohammed’s paradise, but 
bursting forth into the personification of 


Bcllona the Goddess 


that her 


God: .1 possess the proofs of your infidelities very beauty becameterrible to gaze upon, and 
and crimes: and you will perhaps understand the eyes that were -wont to burn with the 
me,” he added with a sardonic malignity, fires of love, now shot forth blasting light- 
nings. "With the scant night-dress alone 


;; when 1 declare that to the guilt of adultery 


have you super-added the black turpitude of draping her form — her luxuriant purply sable 
forgery !” hair 11 owing in heavy masses over her shoulders 

“ My lord !” exclaimed Editha, the richest and down her hack — her heaving bust all cx- 
erimson glowing beneath the soft duskiness posed in its_glowing firmness-one arm grace- 
of her skin, and mantling thus warmly not 


posed m its glowing iirmness — one arm grace- 
fully curved, the other extended so as with 


only upon the brow and tlie cheeks, but also imperious gesture to enhance the force of her 
the neck, the bare shoulders, and the naked language— her nude feet and ankles exposed 
bosom of the patrician lady : “ you arc a in their sculptural symmetry to the middle of 
coward thus to insult a defenceless woman ! the legs’ robust swell— her whole figure, in 
If I had a dagger or a pistol at hand, I fine, seemed to realise All that artist ever 
would lay yoii dead at my feet.” fancied, poet ever dreamed, or sculptor ever 

“ Editha !” exclaimed the Earl, bending upon designed in the form of peerless beauty vindi- 


If I had a dagger or a pistol at hand, I fine, seemed to realise All that artist ever 

would lay yoii dead at my feet.” fancied, poet ever dreamed, or sculptor ever 

“ Editha !” exclaimed the Earl, bending upon designed in the form of peerless beauty vindi- 
her a look in which wonder and scorn, uncer- eating its outraged innocence ! 
tainty and hate, were strangely commingled: But, .Ah 1 all the glory, the magic, and the 
“ can it he possible that you arc unware of what sublimity of that scene sink into degradation, 

« i i i • t i n i . . 1 1. 1 3 £ - .. -..1 


took place last night?— has there really been 
no communion between you and Gertrude ?— 


shame, and infamy, when it is remembered, 
that .Editha was really guilty, and that the 


did I not look her in this room ?— and whether part which she now enacted was one of eon- 


y'ou were here concealed at the time, or whether 
by some means you penetrated hither after- 


summalc duplicity and exquisite hypocrisy. 
Eor a few moments, we say did the Earl of 


wards, in any case must you he aware that Ourzon remain utterly confounded — anniliilat- 
your writing-desk furnished me with the proofs ed as it were— by the demeanour, the conduct, 
of your criminality.” and the language of his wife. It was either 

“ That you are base enough to ransack my the most stupendous efirontery that woman 
desk, my lord, is probable,” cried Editha, the ever yet had exhibited— or else, if she were 
excitement of the scene and the consciousness innocent, was she the victim of. the mostextra- 
of her safety inspiring her with all the presence ordinary combination of circumstances ever 
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known. Eat not long did the Earl of Curzon 
hesitate between these alternatives. Too much 
a man of the world to yield a ready credulity to 
any appearances of innocence, and too deeply 
conscious of error himself not to be ever ready 
to believe the errors of others, he soon burst 
forth into a laugh of bitter scorn, exclaiming, 
“AM I see how it is, madam ; 3’ou fancj' that 
in your prudence you Have destroyed all evi- 
dences of your guilt 1 But j'our memory fails 

you— for whatever your intentions might 

have been, yon certainty have not altogether 
carried them out. I tell yon that I possess 
proofs ” . • 

“ Then produce them, my lord, 1 ’ said Editha, 

in a tone of defiance. 

“ I’ will, I will:” and he turned towards the 
door. 

“And if you do not,” she said, springing for- 
ward and detaining him by the arm for a mo- 
ment, — “ as a nobleman— a gentleman — a man 
— shall I also say as a husband — it will be your 
duty ” 

■ “ Yes, to fall upon my knees and demand par- 
don for this outrage — these suspicions !" ejacu- 
lated Curzon, throwing upon his wife a look of 
dark malignity, as much as to imply that it was 
perfect madness to suppose there was any 
chance of his being compelled to humble him- 
self thus. 

“ Be it so,” she observed, in a tone of confi- 
dence, as she released his arm from the firm 
grasp which her delicate fingers had fixed upon 
it. 

The Earl hastened from the boudoir and sped 
to his own apartment, murmuring to himself, 
“Now for the proofs that shall overwhelm her 
with confusion!” 

lie opened the drawer — he tossed aside his 
linen : but the object of his search was not 
there ! A chill struck to his heart, as the idea 
of some- deep but inexplicable treachery flashed 
to his mind. Furious with rage, but trembling 
all over as nervously as if stricken with a pal- 
sy, he tore out the drawer from its place and 
emptied all its contents on the carpet. But the 
packet which he sought— that packet which 
contained Lady Lechmere’s note and the forged 
bills — had disappeared. 

No wonder indeed : for it was this same pac- 
ket which Gertrude hadfound, and the contents 
of which she had burnt in her own chamber. 
Yes — and this was the meaning of that signi- 
ficant look which she had flung upon his mis- 
tress when entering the .boudoir — that look 
which told Editha Hhe was saved! 

Pale, trembling, and overwhelmed, the Earl 
of Curzon sank into an arm-chair and gave 
way to his painful reflections. To believe 
that all the incidents of the ;pasfc night 
belonged ‘ only to a . dream was ridiculous : 
but that he had- been singularly mysteri- 
ously. and effectually outwitted, was evi- 
dent. _ He_ had not a proof — not a single proof 
— of his wife’s guilt: and yet he knew her to be 
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guilty. He had only just come from sharing’ 
her couch : and therefore to dream of law-pro- 
ceedings was preposterous. To create an ex- 
posure and a scandal by repudiating his wife 
on bare suspicion, and without being enabled 
to follow up such an act by the usual legal pro- 
cess, would be only to render himself contemp- 
tible as a jealofis husband. 

Bach were the thoughts that passed rapidly 
through the Earl’s mind: and perceiving that 
he was in every way outwitted and deprived of 
remedy, he suddenly made up his mind to put 
as good a face as possible upon the matter — 
that is to say, for the prison t! lie accordingly 
returned to the boudoir, where he found Editha 
combing out her long shining hair. As he 
entered the room she turned towards him; and 
■with a look full of calm confidence — for all her 
recent excitement appeared to have cooled down j 
— she said. “ Well, my lord, what aspect does i 
the matter now wear?” . ■ ■ ■ 

“ Editha,” he responded, assuming a jocular 
air, “ I must confess that I am completely oufc- 
manonivred. I don’t knov/ how — but I think 
it is tolerably clear that your maid Gertrude 
is a young woman of no ordinary ability and 
tact — for which qualities 3’ou doubtless value 
her so much.” 

“ But is it also for the same reason that your 
lordship seeks to deprive me of her by making 
her your mistress and as Editha gave this 
bitter retort, her beautiful lips curled with 
relentless irony. 

“ Well, I think that the less said upon all 
these things for the present, the better,”, re- 
turned the Earl of Curzon, affecting to laugh" 
and with these words he was about to quit the 
room, when Editha caught him by the arm. 
“ What! is there anything more to* ?a_v?” , he 
demanded. 

“ Yes,” she replied, with . firmness of voice 
.and decision of look: *• as a nobleman, as a gen- 
tleman, and as a husband, you have to apolo- 
gise for having dared to accuse me without 
proof.” ‘ 

“ Oh ! yes— I remember that I pledged my- 
self to some such apology as this : and there- 
fore,” he continued, with an air of mock gravi- 
t y, “ I beg to tender my earnest excuses to 
your ladyship for having* ventured to suspect 
your purity and fidelity: and I may add that 
I am now entirety- convinced that yon are as 
immaculate as a wife can be ” 

“ Enough!” exclaimed Editha, colouring with 
indignation, as her husband’s tone grew more 
and more bantering. You have made the 
apology — and that is sufficient.” 

The Earl affected to laugh gaily, and quitted 
the boudoir. 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 

MORE MYSTIFICATION. ' 

We may now explain to the reader the precise 
manner in which the Countess of Curzon. had 
been accustomed to manage her intrigues 

through the agency of Lady Leclimere. 

As was particularly the ease in those times, 

with married couples in high life who did not 

live upon the very best terms together, the 
Earl and Countess of Curzori frequently occu- 
pied separate bed-chambers— the Earl having 
an apartment which was called his own private 
one, and the Countess having her boudoir. 
It was therefore comparatively an easy thing 
for her ladyship occasionally to stay out all 
night if she chose —the only precaution need- 
ful being to prevent the servants (Gertrude 
excepted) from discovering the fact. Hence 
the contrivance into which the reader has 
already obtained something more than an 
‘ ‘ Thus, for instance, the Countess 
went in full dress and in her own 
e to Lady Leehmere’s house : a few 
hours' later Gertrude met her there their 


apparel was speedily changed — and while 
Gertrude, playing the part of the Coun- 
tess was driven back in the carriage, the 
Countess herself repaired whithersoever she 
chose. Then, at day-break, apparelled as 
Gertrude, the Countess would return to the 
mansion in safety. If seen thus coming home 
by any of the servants, the supposition was 
that the young lady’s-maid — for whom of 
course Editha would be taken — had passed 
the night at her paaents’ house : and on the 
occasions when these stratagems were to be 
carried into effect, Gertrude was wont to take 
the precaution in the evening of casually 
mentioning in the. servants’ hall, that she had 
received permission from her mistress to 
remain with her mother till the following 
morning. 

But there was another phase which the 
stratagem assumed, involving a certain altera- 
tion of its details, according to the _ circum- 
stances. Thus, for instance, if Editha re- 
quired an excuse to be absent from home for 
only a few hours during the evening, she would 
•pretend to have received an invitation from 
Lady Leclimere to a party : but Gertrude, 
mufiled in Editlia’s ermine cloak, and perhaps 
wearing her veil, would proceed in the 
carriage to Lady Leclimere’s where instead of 
any evening party at all, the servants would 
receive positive orders from their mistress ^ to 
admit only the Countess of Curzon. Thus Ger 
trude, disguised, as tlie Countess, would be 
shown up into Lady Leehmere’s boudoir, and 
there remain for two or three hours, as the 
case might be, until the carriage came to fetch 
her home again. Thus, all the while, the 
coachman and lacquey attached to Lady 
Curzon’s carriage would naturally suppose 


that it was their mistress whom they bad 
driven to Lady Lecliniere’s at eight or nine 
and fetched home again at twelve or one : 
while, on other hand, Lady Lechmeies 
domestics were equally remote from sus- 
pecting that it was any other than the Coun- 
tess of Curzon who thus came -and passed 
several hours tete-a-tete with their mistress. ■ 
The reader will now understand the" mean- 
ing of that note, bearing the signature of Lady 
Leclimere, which the Earl of Curzon had found 
in his wife’s writing-desk. But wherefore 
were all those strangely ramified precautions 
necessary 1 Because Editha was top prudent 
to have incurred the risk of allowing either 
Malpas or Emmerson to pass the night with 
her in her own boudoir at home : and there- 
fore it was necessary to devise measures to 
■enable her to meet her paramour for • the ■ time 
being at Mrs. Gale’s house- of accommodation 
in Solio Square. But of course she could not 
drive thither openly and fearlessly in her 
carriage ; and when going out of an evening, 
she could not possibly devise any excuse to 
dispense with the carriage : she could not say 
she- was going anywhere on foot or* that she 
preferred a hackney-coach. She must there 
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fore seem- to use the carriage, even if she dul 
not in reality : hence the astute arrangement 
of allowing Gertrude to take her place and 
perform her part, while she herself j modestly 
disguised in Gertrude’s unobtrusive apparel, 
enjoyed unlimited freedom combined .with a 

rare' security. , . 

Having given these few explanations, we 
now resume the thread of our narrative.- As 
a matter of course, the Earl of Curzon was 
nofc satisfied at the result of the adventures 
which have, occupied the two or three 
preceding chapters. As we ^liave alieady 
stated, he saw that he had been out- 
witted ; but how , he could not altogether 
conjecture. That Gertrude had purloined the 
documents from his own apartment, he failed 
not to guess : but the great mystery to him was 
how his own wife Editha had been his partner 
of the couch in the boudoir instead of Gertrude. 
He had assuredly locked the young abigail in 
that boudoir; and it washer voice which lie 
had subsequently recognised beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, when he returned to that room 
later in the night. But while' revolving all 
these things in his mind, he recollected that on 
seeking the couch in the boudoir, when fancy- 
ing lie was ab6ufc to be clasped in the arms of 
Gertrude, he had locked the door : and he like-, 
wise recollected that in the morning the door 
was unlocked, when Gertrude entered to ask if 
her mistress had rung. The door, therefore, 
had been unlocked by somebody : and if so, the 
presence of Editha in the couch with him might 
be easily accounted . for. by supposing that 
while he slept Gertrude had risen and changed 
places with the Countess. Then,- if this were 
the case, and if ' this supposition were the 
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correct- one, lmd the beautiful' Gertrude been himself to be a cuckold, but could not prove 
for anv time his companion in that bed? At it, and was therefore compelled to endure his 
first he was inclined to believe so : but then he wife’s infidelities. 

reflected that from the very instant he entered There -was however, one person whom he 
that co.uch and was clasped'in the arms of the resolved to see : and. this .was. Emmerson. But 
female occupying it, this female observed a not for a moment did it strike the Earl that 
profound silence— nor could he by coaxing or the bill-broker had become his wife’s paramour, 
j entreaty succeed in eliciting from her a single Whether they were exen acquainted or not, 

' word. This circumstance proved, then, that it he did not exactly know : but that Emmerson 
must'have been Editha who was occupying had privately sent her back the bills which she 
that couch when he entered the room,— Editha had forged 'in favour of Colonel Ma'lpas, was 
who received him in her arms,— Editha whom evident enough. How had this occurrence 
he had so fondly and passionately embraced, been brought about ?— was Emmerson aware 
while all the time fancying that he was enjoy- of Editha’s guilt ?— and if so, to what extent? 
i nf r the transports of love in the anus of These were the particulars which the Earl of 
Gertrude ! It was therefore quite clear, from Curzon was desirous to ascertain : and there- 
this chain of reasoning, that Editha must have fore, after a hurried breakfast, did he mount 
been in the room -with Gertrude when he went his horse, and attended by his groom, repair to 
thither in ‘the dark, and that while Editha the money-making regions of the City, 
prepared -to receive him in her arms, Gert- Mr. Emmerson was seated alone in his 
rude’s voice deluded him into the' belief that it private office in Nicholas Lane, pondering 
was she herself who was the sole occupant of somewhat gloomily on the occurrences of the 
that couch which he sought. - proceeding night, and wondering what on earth 

Having come to these conclusions, the Earl had been the issue of the adventure. From 
of Curzon felt less satisfied and more piqued Editha’s lips he had hurriedly heard how her 
than ever. Not only had he been outwitted by husband had returned and had found the 
his wife in every way ; but he was also duped packet of forged bills in her desk— and in a 
by her abigail. 'That he was so duped, Editha few hastily-exchanged sentences they had 
y,' oil knew : and thus the two together— mis- agreed upon the outline of some tale to be told 
tress and maid— had not only utterly baffled all by himself, should the Earl call on him to 
his endeavours to establish the proofs of the demand any explanation of the circumstances 
former’s infidelitv, but were enabled, to have of his name being on the back of those forged 
a "ood laugh together at Ins expense. Nothing, 'bills. But whether this story, so hurriedly and 
in" fact, could be more rediculous than the imperfectly concocted, would serve any purpose 
position which he felt he occupied' in the eyes at all, even if the- Earl should call on him, -or 
not only of Editha, but also of Gertude : and whether the discoveries made by his lordship 
he was * determined to be revenged on them were of too serious and comprehensive a nature 
both. Of course, as the master of the house, he to be explained away by sophistry or accounted 
could at once have discharged the young lady’s- for by artifice,— these were the uncertainties 
maid: but as there was no ostensible cause to between which Mr. Emmerson was painfully, 
allege for taking such a decisive proceeding hovering at the moment when the office : boy 
upon himself, it would appear most arbitrary entered to announce the Earl of Curzon ! 
and uDjust— beside its being a most unsual Emmerson could not help trembling from 
thino- for the husband to interfere with head to foot through fear of detection, ex- 
the “wife’s special dependants. Moreover, posure, and chastisement. But not suffering 
the mere discharge of Gertrude would in his emotions to be perceived, he bade the boy 
itself be an act for which she would at once introduce his lordship. Then, as the 
care so little, as'to be totally incommensurate Earl made bis appearance. extending bis hand 
with the amount of revenge he sought. She with a sort of 'affable condescension and aris- 
had humbled bis' pride— she liad aided her tocratic patronage towards him, be felt persuad- 
miatress to baffle and outwit him : and though ed that ' whatever might have been the issue of 
not naturally of a cowardly character or unman- the. previous night’s adventure, he himself re- 
ly disposition, the 'Earl resolved upon some mained unsuspected. 

signal and cruel revenge. • . “Pray sit down, my lord,” said Emmerson, 

The reader will perhaps wonder why lie did bustling about to hand the nobleman a chair, 
not call upon Lady Lechmere to see what be “ Will your lordship take a glass of wine and 
could discover relative to his wife’s proceedings, a biscuit? It is just twelve o’clock — and though.' 
But he was too much a man of the world not perhaps • not lunch-time in the fashionable 
to know full well that to whatsoever extent regions whence your ' lordship lias just 
Lady Leclimere connived at or assisted Editba’s come ■” 

intrigues, she -would be- prepared to ‘ defend “Thank you, Emmerson,” said the Earl, 
and protect them. by giving an indignant denial carelessly.. “ I have not long breakfasted. But 
to any accusation on - the subject. Besides what .news in the City?” 

which, -the Earl had no idea of proclaiming to . “Why, would your lordship believe— that 
the world the -ignominious - fact that he knew conceited little humbug Mr. Under-sheriff Fire 
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lias actually got made an Alderman ; and 
Tibbs, who has so long managed the revenues 
of the ward of Guzeletou, has been Obliged to 
resign at last. But what is the business that 
has procured me the honour of -a call from your 
lordship this forenoon ?” 

“ You remember, Emmerson,” said the Earl, 
“ that when I called upon you two or three 
months ago about some little money matters, 
jmu seemed to think that I had a great many 
promissory notes and bills of exchange in the 
hands of different persons: aad if I recollect 
right, I told you at the time that General 
Beechy, young George Sefton, Paul Pysart, 
and Colonel Malpas, amongst others, had all 
asked me to become security for them ?” 

“ i recollect perfectly well the conversation 
to which j'our lordship alludes,” said Emmerson 
who had b3 7 this time recoverd all his wonted 
business-like composure, although he preceived 
plain^' enough into what channel the discourse 
was about to be turned : but he was read3 7 
prepared with the tale agreed upon between 
himself and Editha. 

. “Now, it struck meat the time,” continued 
the Earl, “ that you were rather incredulous 
when I assured you that I had refused to have 
anything to do with all those- persons.” 

“ I certainly had reason, as I thought,” said 
Emmerson coolh 7 , “to doubt your lordship’s 
word at the time of which we are speaking : 
inasmuch a’s at that very moment when 3'ou 
assured me that you had given no acceptances 
at all, I had in my cash-box several bills bear- 
ing your loi’dship’s name, to the tune of live 
thousand guineas." 

“ Ah I" ejaculated the Earl, with a sort of- 
subdued chuckle : for he now fancied that he 
was once more in the right track to bring all 
her guilt home to the faithless Editha. “T sup- 
ose then, Emmerson, you discovered those 
ills to be forgeries he added inquiringly. 

“ Yes, my lord, they were forgeries indeed,'’ 
returned Emmerson : and it was that scoundiel 
Malpas who forged them. But [ thought that 
by this time you would have learnt. — ” 

“ Malpas forged them !’’ interrupted the Earl, 
looking ver3 r hard at the bill-broker. “.Surely 
3 t ou must mistake ? That he placed them in 
your hands, is one thing : but that he himself 
perpetrated the forgeries, is another.” 

“ In this very ofiice, my lord,” said Emmer- 
son, with increasing effrontery, “ did < .'olonel 
Malpas, when taxed b3 7 me with the forgery, 
confess his guilt and implore my mem*. Of 
course I did not wish to send him to the 
scaffold ; and I therefore allowed him to com- 
promise the affair by making a simple debt of it : 
and for that debt he is now a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench.” 

“ And you therefore gave him up the bills ?" 
said the Earl of Curzon inquiringly'... ‘ 

“ How is this, my lord ?" ejaculated Emmer- 
son with well assumed astonishment. “ Is it 
possible that your lordship never received 


those bills But of course you have : other- 

wise how could you have obtained any know : 
ledge of the matter at all ?” : 

“ Now, pray explain yourself, Emmerson,” 
said the Earl, beginning to feel strangely 
bewildered once more, as if the mystifications 
of the previous night were to be perpetuated 
during the da3 7 and to follow lnm from the 
West End even into the heart of the City. . 

“The history of the bills is plain and 
simple enough,” returned Emmerson. “ I had 
already endorsed those bills in order to pay 
them into my banker’s hands, when T. discover- 
ed that they were forgeries. Although willing 
to avoid instituting a criminal process against 
Colonel Malpas, and to hush up the matter, I 
neverthless thought, on mature reflection, 
that yov ought to be informed of it, I accord- 
ingly proceeded to Grosvenor Street* to see 
your lordship on the subject. You were not 
however within : but her ladyship the Countess 
was at home and disengaged. Time being 
valuable to me, and not choosing to run the 
chance of calling three or four times without 
seeing your lordship, I took the liberty of 
requesting an interview with her ladyship, to 
whom I explained all that had occurred. Her 
ladyship was frightened lest the matter should 
breed some desperate quarrel between Malpas 
and your lordship, and end in a duel : she 
therefore suggested that it would be better to 
allow sonic little time to elapse, during which 
she undertook to seize some favourable oppor- 
tunity to mention the whole transaction guard- 
edly to your lordship, Well satisfied with this 
proposition, and acknowledging its prudence, I 
at once declared my readiness to leave the whole 
matter in the hands of her ladyship. T had not 
the bills with me at the time : but immediately 
on my return to Nicholas Lane, 1 enclosed them 
to her ladyship in an envelope marked Vricntp.' 
And now, my lord, you have the whole history 
of the t ransaction.” 

“ Yes,” stammered Curzon, scaerely able to 
conceal his astonishment at this unexpected 
explanation: “and I must admit that 3 T ou 
acted very handsomely in the business.” 

“ I presume that if the Countess of Curzon 
has not already mentioned the affair to 3 7 our 
lordship, it has been for want of a suitable 
opportunity or else through oversight.” 

“ I suppose it must be so,” remarked Curzon, 
not knowing what to say 7 and scarcely what to 
think : but still he was as far as ever from 
entertaining the remotest suspicion that 
Emmerson had become his wife’s paramour. 

Taking his leave, he issued forth from the 
money-lender’s ofiice and was about to remount 
his horse, when he has suddenly accosted by a 
well-dressed and good-looking young man whose 
countenance appeared to be familiar to him. , 

“ My lord," said this individual, “ will you 
excuse me for venturing to give your lordship 
a piece of advise?— but I conjure you to be 
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careful in your dealings with that hypocritical 

miscreant Emmerson “ 

“Ah !" ejaculated the Earl : “ the advice is 
'startling, but perhaps well meant. “Who are 
lyou 11 have seen your face before.” 

“ Your lordship lias seen me in that very 
office, ” was the response : and the young man 
glanced over his shoulder towards the door of 
Eramerson's place of business. 

Ircco,lect >' ou uow i’’ exclaimed the 
Earl : “ your name is Vnrian. ” 



deserved transportation, then that villain 
Kininersou is a man for whom even hanging is 
too good I” 

“We cannot converse here, at Etimiuntoii's 
very door,” said the Earl : “and it is absolute- 
ly necessary that I should hear all 3 «ou may have 
to unfold concerning your late master. Will 
you accompany me into some adjacent 
tavern 1" 

“No my lord— not now," answered Variau. 

Having received a full pardon, I avail my- 
self of the first leisure moment to come hither 
and seek an interview with the vallain Emmer- 
son in order to tax him with all his infamynnd 
overwhelm him with reproaches. This is the 
beginning of the deadly revenge which I have 
sworn to wreak upon that man — a vengeance 
which will be accomplished by unmarking him 
to nil with whom he has any dealings. . Hence 
the liberty I have taken in accosting vour 
lordship now " ... 

“Then will you call upon me at inr own 
house Mr. \ anau f” naked the Earl. 

“ I *H1| lord:*'— and with these words 

ahcodorc turned abruptly away and entered 
the bill-broker a office. 

The Earl of L'unsou then mounted his home 
winch Ins groom had been holding at a little 
istance ; and riding back to the West End lie 
roceedcd to Carlton House for the purpose of 
ailing upon Lady Sackvillc. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

ll'JVALTV’fj FAVOOTUTl. 

' elegantly dressed in a morning nojli- 

: u:, was seated upou the sofa with the Prince 
Regent, in her magnificent saloon lit Carlton 
House. 

, His Royal Highness was gazing with the min- 
gled ardour and languor of a passion which had 
been crowned with success, but which was 
,,e ' erthclcs3 subjected to renewed excitement 
©%ory time be found biinftelf in contact vrith tliat 
woman of transcendent beauty. Tlius, while he 
experienced the voluptuous languor w r gratified 
desires, he at lhe same time felt the flaming up 
of fresh longings in his soul. For it was im- 


' possible to be sated with the pleasures that 
were experienced in the arms of Venctia : her 
beauty was so grand, and at the same time so 
cnclianting — her fascinations were so irresis- 
tible as well ns so varied — that it was no wonder 
if she had obtained, in tlic short period of a few 
weeks, a more despotic empire than anv woman 
had cver ncli ic ved before over the mind of liis 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

Although In reality hating, abhorring, and 
detesting her lover— despising him ns a man, 
and loathing him as a paramour — she neverthe- 
less dissembled her heart’s- true feelings with 
such consummate success, that the Prince ac- 
tually believed himself to he the object -of her 
devoted affections. And no wonder :■ for with 
matchless duplicity she lavished upon him the 
tcndcrcsL caresses ; and while she developed all 
the sensual ■ blandishments of her naturally 
amorous disposition in order to render herself 
adorable as u mirtrett , she also studied to ren- 
der available those qualifications which made 
her estimable os a friend. Thus was . it 
that the Prince was gradually 1 led to con- 
sult her in respect to political nfTaira 
and- State questions ; and "lie could not help 
observing that she was always' prepared- to ex- 
press an opinion and proffer her advice on. those 
points as if they had previously formed the sub- 
ject of her reflections. ' "Whether her inspira- 
tion in these respects came from the intuitive 
promptings of her own intelligence,— or from 
the suggestions of her : husband— or from any 
other quarter, we cannot now say : certain it 
is,, however, that tlic nd vice -which -she thus 
gave was gradually beginning to wield a mark- 
ed influence upon the Prince— the more so, in- 
asmuch as she always spoke deferentially and 1 
not dictatorial!}-, and with the air of a" disin- 
terested friend instead of that of a selfish nar- 
rowminded mistress. 

. On the present occasion, when we find Vene- 
tiaand the Prince seated together upon the 
sofa, the conversation had -been turning upon 
certain minor Appointments in the civil and di- 
plomatic departments which had to he filled rip. 
A list of the names proposed - respectively by 
the Foreign and Home Secretaries of State, had 
been submitted to his -Royal - Highness ; and 
this list now lay upon a table near the sofa. 

“ Well, my dearest Venetia," said the Prince, 
“you have not given me your opinion relative 
to those names— and you know Hint. I value 
jjour advice too much not to avail myself of 

“■Sly dear Prince, you do mu honour,” an- 
swered Venetia, flinging upon his Royal High- 
ness the sweetest smiles, ns a JIcbe might be 
supposed to scatter the choicest flowers upon 
the god of her adoration. “There are about 
twenty names in that list,” she continued, tak- 
ing «P the l«per nnd scanning It deliberately ; 

and I must confess that I consider some of 
the proposed appointments injudicious to a de- 
gree." 
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“ Can you suggest more suitable ones, Venc- 
tia ?” asked the Prince, in a careless sort of 
way, as he toyed with one of her fair hands. _ 

“ Let me see,” exclaimed the lady, tapping 
him on the cheek, and then taking his gold pen- 
cil-case from his waistcoat-pocket.' “Here my 
dear George, is the post of .First Attache 
to the embassy in Spain about to be ■ offered 
to Mr. Drummond ; whereas Mr. Arthur 
Fitzherbert should decidedly have the pre- 
ference.” 

“ WI 13 ’, he is the cousin by marriage of Mrs. 
Fitzhcrbcrt !” exclaimed the Prince : “ and I 
have told you on three or four occasions already 
that I have no reason to be pleased with that 
lady or with any of her connexions." 

“ Now my dear Prince, you arc not acting 
sensibly or justly," said Vcnetia, turning 
towards him and placing one of her tapper 
lingers upon his lip as if to prevent him from 
speaking farther for the moment :• then as 
she poured upon him the golden Hood of her 
radiant looks, she continued to observe. “ If 
you have been enabled so readily to forget— or 
rather to repent of your ancient connexion with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, must - 1 not fear that when 
wearied of me, you will cease to think of your 
poor 'Vcnetia with love and affection T 

“ Never, never — my heart’s darling !” cried 
the Prince, throwing his arms around her neck 
and drawing her towerds him : then, as her 
superb bosom heaved and swelled against her 
chest, lie said, “ Ah ! dearest Vcnetia, there is 
a great difference between our connexion and 
that which subsisted between 111 c and Mrs. 
Fitzhcrbcrt. You are faithful to me— you will 
always be faithful : whereas she went to Prance 
intrigued with Marquis of Bellois — and be- 
came a mother by him : — then, on returning 
to England, she flew back to my arms, vaunting 
as it were her fidelity towards me — a. fidelity 
in which for a time I was idiot enough to 
believe'! Nor was the French Marquis her 

only paramour Oh ! I have had many and 

signal proofs of her scandalous infidelities and 
depravities 1 And now, therefore, can you 
wonder if, notwithstanding the tenderness of 
my original connexion with Mrs. I 1 itzherbert, 
J have been alienated from her for nearly 
twenty years !” 

“ All this is no doubt true enough, my dear 
George. ” said Venitia, redoubling the apparent 
ardour of hey caresses and lavishing a thousand 
seeming proof of tenderness upon her royal 
paramour, in order the more eileclually to rivet 
the silken bonds and flowery fetters in which 
her fascinations held his soul captive. “ But 
nevertheless,” she continued, “ you must not 
visit upon any of Mrs. Fitzhorbort’s relations 
the vindictive sentiments which you may ex- 
perience towards herself.” 

« Ah 1 even if I were inclined to do so, you 
would take care, my wily charmer, effectually 
to prevent it and as the Prince thus spoke 
in a jocular manner, he indulged in delicious 


toyings and amorous dalliances with his beaute- 
ous mistress. “ Why, dearest Vcnetia," he 
continued, in a languid tone, “ there are no less 
than three or four of Mrs. Fitzherbert V; rela- 
tives whom you have positively been thepheans 
of appointing to excellent posts within the 
last mouth.” 

“And yet, my dear George, you cannot 
attribute any sinister motives to me,” said 
Venetia, “ in having thus persuaded you 'to 
perform what I have conceived to be mere acts 
of justice ‘ 

“ Sinister motives 1” • echoed the Prince. 
“ ihorc, dearest girl, I should never - think of 
attributing to you 1 But really you must have a 
marvellously refined sense of justice thus to 
intercede in behalf of the relatives of a lady 
whom, if she could reconquer her lost influence 
over me, /on would have to regard as a 
rival.” 

“ Not so, my dear George," exclaimed Vcnetia 
with one of her sweetest smiles : “ for if I 
mistake not, Mrs. Fitzherbert is now ■ nearly 
sixt)\” 

“ True !” ejaculated the Prince ; “ and the 
twenty years, which have elapsed since last I 
'saw her have no doubt made a wonderful 
alteration in her person. But tell me candidly, 
dear Venetia/ do you know her V ■ 

“ You have already asked me this question 
three or four times," responded Lady Sackville, 
tapping his cheek playfully : “ and I have as 
frequently assured you that I have never seen 
Mrs. Fitzherbert." 

“ But has she not written to solicit your good 
offices on behalf of her pauper x'elatives ?” 
asked the Prince. ' _ 

“ No — on my honour she has not,” replied 
Venetia, in a linn tone and with decisive look. 

“ Then it is really through kind and generous 
motives that yon thus interest yourself in the 
matter V* observed bis Royal .Highness, 
interrogatively. 

Again Venetia gave an emphatic answer m 
the affirmative. 

“ Well, you syren -charmer,” said the Prince, 
completely yielding to 'the blandishments, . the 
seductive wiles, and the irresistible fascinations 
to which he was subjected not merely in the 
society but from the close contact of that woman 
of transcendent beauty,— “ you must have your 
own way in all things! Therefore, _ as I hate 
being troubled with those official lists, do you 
take the pencil and make what alterations there- 
in you may think fit. I will at once affix my 
initials : and then the paper can go hack to the 
Minister. So do this at once, Venetia ; and 
then instead of talking' any more on business, 
which you know I hate, we will converse on 
the power, the influence, and' the delights of 
love ! ,J 

“ The most delicious of topics !” exclaimed 
Vcnetia, flinging a glance full of voluptuous 
tenderness upon the - Prince : then gliding 
away from his side ’for a few moments, she sate 
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down on a chair at the table and made several 
erasure? and alterations in the list of names. 

11 Nov.- for my initials,” said the Prince, also 
rising from the sofa and stooping over 
Venetia’s shoulder when he observed her lay 
down the pencil-case : then seating himself by 
her side, he was about to sign the document, 
when his looks settled upon a particular name 
that figured therein. " I ley-day 1” he cried ; 
“ what is Captain Bathurst doing in this list?” 

“ I should have thought," said Venctia, with 
a charming smile of mingled deprecation and 
persuasion^ “ that the brother of your old 
friend, Miss Bathurst of Stratton Street, might 
have some little claim upon your royal 
notice " 

“ But for years past, my beloved \ enctia, ' 
exclaimed the Prince, “ I have positively 
refused to do any more for that Bathurst 
family— always, as a matter of course, excepting 
Horace — your complaisant husband, dear 
Venctia, " he added with a smile. 

“ Do not for a moment think that Horace 
has instigated me,” exclaimed Lady Sack vi lie, 
“ to become the meansof providing for his 
relatives or connexions. 1 do this of my own 
accord, and simply because 1 consider ” 

“ Well, well," interrupted the Prince : “you 
and 1 will not quarrel about trifles — and there- 
fore you shall have your own way." 

With these words' his Boyal Highness afiixed 
his initials to the document ; and this being 
done, the Prince and his lovely mistress 
continued to di-course for the next hour upon 
an infinite variety of pleasing nothings and 
charming trifles, which however the spright- 
line.S 3 of Venetia. invested with ineffable attrac- 
tions. At the end of the hour the Prince was 
compelled to leave her in order to assist at some 
ceremony connected with his high office ; and 
Venetia retired to her boudoir. 

Scarcely bad she reached that chamber— so 
elegantly and at the •■nine time so tastefully 
fitted up, and seeming in every way so well 
adapted for the mysteries of love, — when 
Jessica entered to announce that the Earl of 
Curzon requested an immediate interview 
with her ladyship. 

“Ah! lie is returned then from France,” 
murmured Venetia to herself ;and sheimme- 
daitely ordered Jessica to hasten and introduce 
the nobleman to the boudoir. 

For upwards of half-an-hour did the Earl of 
Curzon remain alone with Venetia in earnest 
conversation : but relative to the nature of 
their discourse we need not at present. offer any 
explanations. Suffice it to say, that it was no 
topic of tenderness or love which thus engaged 
their profound attention : and although, when 
rising to depart, the Earl ventured to breathe 
his hopes that the night of bliss which he had 
spent in that boudoir was not destined to be 
ttie onlv one, Venctia gave him but a few 
hurriedand vague though apparently , tender 
assurances ; and Curzon, snatching a kiss from 


her delicious lips, took his’ leave of the beau- 
teous creature. 

On being again left alone, Lady Sackville 
sate down to pen a long letter ; scarcely had 
she concluded it when Jessica once more entered 
to announce a visitor. This time it was Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon ; and "Venetia at once 
desired the Baronet to be admitted to her 
presence. 


CHAPTER C. 


Tin: !!.\KO>T.T.— THE M AKQUTB. 

The reader will be pleased to remember that 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon had obtained the 
pardon of Theodore Varian through the 
medium of Lady Sackville. On the occasion 
when he called upon her for this purpose, he 
had explained all his adventures at Shooter’s 
Jlill— everything that regarded Ariadne—' 
concluding with the description of this young 
damsel’s death. The reader will likewise 
recollect that Venctia had listened to him with 
a glitter of something like jealous uneasiness 
in her eyes ; but that when she found the 
Baronet speaking of Ariadne only as an object 
of compassion, Venetia’s countenance bright- 
ened up. Lastly, it must be remembered that 
when he described Aradnc’s death— as the 
trance was then supposed to be — Venetia had' 
murmured to herself a few words expressive of 
a wish that the day of retribution might sooner 
or later overtake the Marquis of Leveson. 

More than a week had now elapsed since 
that interview between Lad)- Sackville and Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon ;and during this interval 
the Baronet, did not called again at Carlton 
House. Venetia was therefore ignorant of the 
circumstance of Ariadne’s restoration to life, 
which indeed had only taken place a couple of 
days previous to the one whereof we arc now 
writing : and we should observe, that the in- 
terest and the gold of the Marquis of Leveson 
had succeeded in keeping the circumstance out 
of the newspapers of the day. 

“ You must have thought that something 
fatal had happened to me," observed the 
Baronet, as he entered the boudoir: “that is 
to say, if you condescended to devote a 
moment’s thought to me at all V t 

“ My dear Douglas,” said Venetia, motioning 
him to take a seat upon the sofa by her side, 
“ you are aware that whatever my failings may 
be, .a ridiculous affectation, is noc one of them : 
and therefore 1 will candidly confess that I 
hove been both surprised and grieved to think 
that you have allowed nine or ten da}'s to pass 
without coming near me.” 

“ Ah ! do not chide me, dear Venetia, said 
the Baronet; taking her hand and pressing it 
to his lips. cl You are .aware that 1 have had 
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much to annoy me — much to occupy my atten 
tion ” 

“ Your mansion was burnt down,’’ observed 
Venetia ; “ and that was certainly enou gli to 
cause you much vexation. But you are rich — 
and the loss can soon be repaired. Wherefore, 
then, seem so dull— so melancholy — so pensive ? 

It is not natural Ah 1 I understand you 

now,’ she abruptly exclaimed, withdrawing her 
hand as suddenly : “ the death of that poor girl 
whom you picked up at Shooter’s Hill, has 
affected you more than you choose to admit." 

“ You will be surprised, Veuetia,’’ said the 
Baronet, “ to learn that the poor girl, of whom 
you speak, is not dead after all.” 

“ What mean you ?" cried Venetia, gazing 
upon the Baronet with unfeigned wonder. 
“ Did you not tell me that she was no more — 
that she had died through the brutality of the 
Marquis of Leveson ” 

“ ’Tis an amazing and extraordinary history 
altogether,” interrupted the Baronet. “In a 
word, Ariadne Val'ian was plunged into a pro- 
found trance, from which she was miraculously 
awakened the day before yesterday.” 

•Sir Douglas Huntingdon then proceeded to 
recite those particulars connected with the 
damsel’s resuscitation, which are already 
known to the reader, and which were fraught 
with so wild, so romantic, and yet so deep an 
interest. 

“ And whore is Miss Varian now ?" asked 
Venetia, profoundly amazed at all that she had 
just heard. 

“ She was last evening removed,” answered 
the Baronet, “ under the care of my house- 
keeper ill’s. Baines, to apartments which have 
been taken for the purpose in a secluded and 
quiet neighbourhood. It was at first thought 
requisite to allow her to remain for a few days 
at Leveson House : but the indignity she had 
endured beneath that roof and the horrors to 
which that outrage had led, produced such an 
effect upon her mind that the physicians were 
compelled to consent to her removal thus 
speedily. Her brother is with her in her new 
anode ” 

“And doubtless .Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
will be a constant visitor there ?” interrupted 
Venetia, with a slight movement indicative of 
annoyance, and with a look that was the least 
thing piqued and pouting. 

“ Ah ! ’tis cruel thus to suspect the fidelity 
of a heart devoted to your charms I" exclaimed 
the Baronet, sinking upon his knees at Venetia’s 
feet. “ But I will confess that this strange 
episode of which Ariadne Varian is the heroine, 
has produced a singular — and indeed unplea- 
sant effect upon my mind : it has unsettled me 
— it has thrown a damp as it were upon my 
spirits — it has rendered me restless and un- 
easy ” 

“ My dear Douglas,” observed Venetia, the 
colour mounting. to her cheeks, as she bent her 
bcautious head towards tho Baronet, who knelt 


at her feet,— “ you are in love with that girl — 
and you are now, with wonderful ingenuous- 
ness, confessing to me all the minute symptoms I 
of your passion !” ' ! 

“No, Venetia— no !’ exclaimed Sir Douglas 
starting from his knees and resuming his place 
by her side upon the sofa. • “ Even if. I. may 1 
have fancied so for a moment, it wasbuta 
dream. Indeed, I experienced . a boundless I 
compassion— an illimitable . sympathy— for that 
poor girl, who saved my life, at the murderers’ 
hut, and whom circumstances thus so singular- ! 
ly placed in my care.” .■ 

“ I tell you, Douglas,” interrupted Venetia, 
gentty repulsing his hand as lie. attempted to 
take her’s,— “ I tell you that you love Ariadne, 
Varian ! And why should you not ? If she be 
beautiful, and amiable, and good, she is doubt- 
less worthy of your affection ” 

“ What ? the sister of a poor clerk '!” ejacu- 
lated the Baronet : “and he a man whom the 
law has branded and whom society will ever, 
regard as an outcast— although the royal pre- 
rogative, influenced by your goodness, has 
pardoned him I” 

“ But are not you the master of your own 
actions ?" inquired Venetia, bending down ! 
her eyes : “ and may you not, if you choose, 
marry this girl, obscure and humble though 
she be ? As for her brother’s unhappy position 
—wherefore should she suffer for /as errors V. 

“Oh lit is useless thus to argue the point, 
Venetia,” cried Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
somewhat impatiently : “for I tell you that 
I love not Ariadne Varian !” 

“ And I, who perhaps know the human 
heart better than you,” returned Vcnetin, 
“ in spite of all your worldly experience — I 
tell you, I say, that you </o love her, and in 
the recesses of your soul there is at this mo- 
ment a voice which echoes the assertion I have 
just made! Now, my dear Douglas,” she 
observed, looking suddenly up with a kind 
and amiable expression, of countenance, “ the , 
feeling that must henceforth subsist between 
you and me, is friendship — and nothing 
more !’’ 

“ Ah ! cruel Venetia,” exclaimed the Baro- 
net :“ have you not given me other hopes? — 
have you not filled my heart with the paradise 
of blissful expectations?— and now’ will you 
render that heart a desert ?” 

“ No— believe me, dear Douglas,” . rejoined 
Venetia, w’ith an amiable smile, “your heart 
w’ill not be a desert — for it will be filled with j 
the image of Ariadne Varian !" 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon was about to make • 
some reply, and urge the assurance that the 
image of Venetia alone occupied his heart; 
when Jessica again made her appearance in 
the boudoir. y ' : 

“The Marquis of Leveson,” she said, “requires 
an immediate interview w’ith your ladyship. 
His lordship told the footman that he had 
some business of importance to communicate. 
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I to your ladyship, and lie is now waiting in the 
| drawing-room.” 

: “ Ah'! I think that I can guess .-lie nature of 

Lord Leveson’s business,” observed \ enetia, 
witli a look of indescribable vexation, as she 
turned towards Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 
“ You, my dear friend, who have so recently 
become acquainted witli all my secrets, and 
who therefore understand my exact position so 
well. — you, I say, ran see at a glance how it is 
that circumstances have to some extent placed 
me in the power of the Marquis of Leveson.” 

*• Yes. dearest V enetia,” replied the baronet : 
“ I understand what yon mean. l!ut is he not 
to some extent in my power ? — have I not the 
means of subjecting both himself and his niece 
to a terrific exposure ? Louisa first — Ariadne 
next — Oh ■ the villain — if he dare use menaces 
to coerce you, Yenetia, I will defend you — I 
will protect you— I will save you from his 
power l” 

“Ten thousand thanks, dear friend, for these 
assurances,” exclaimed Yenetia, now of licr own 
accord grasping that hand which she had a few 
minutes previously repulsed. “ Hut shall 1 see 
the Marquis ?’* 

“ By all means,” rejoined the Baronet : “ let 
us at once ascertain what it is that he requires. 
After all, it is possible that you may be mis- 
taken as to the object of his visit " 

“No, no,” interrupted Wnetia, impetuously: 
“lam convinced that it is with no friendly 
object h° has come hither. Persevering and 
energetic in accomplishing his aims — insatiable 
in hi- snnsual longings — no sooner has one in- 
tend°d victim escaped from his toils, when he 
flies in pursuit of another ” 

“ Then, all tilings considered,” exclaimed the 
Bironel, “you would do well to receive the 
Marquis here : and permit me to remain an 
unseen witness of the interview, either to be 
near to protect you from present insult, or to 
learn those particulars that shall guide my 
actions for your future rescue.'' 

“ Be it as you say,” rejoined Yenetia : then 
turning to Jessica, she said, “ Let the Marquis 
be conducted hither.’’ 

The lady's-maid, who had been permitted to 
hear the preceding colloquy because she was 
well acquainted with all the secrets of her 
mistress, hastily withdrew ; and the moment 
the door had closed, Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
ensconced himself behind that self-same screen 
which on a former occasion had served for his 
hiding place. Lady Sackville hastened to com- 
pose her features and settle herself as it were 
with a becoming dignity upon the sofa, in order 
to receive the Marquis of Leveson : and accor- 
dingly, in a few minutes, the nobleman was 
ushered into the boudoir. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure,” he ex- 
claimed, advancing towards Yenetia, “ to he 
admitted into the very bower of love, and 
beauty — the mysterious scene of all ineffable 
fascinations ” 


“ Was it for the purpose of indulging in this 
absurd rhapsody, that your lordship sent so 
pressing a demand for an audience?” — and as 
Yenetia thus spoke, with a quiet sarcasm in her 
accents and a subdued contemptuousness in her 
looks, she rose from the sofa as much as to imply 
that she wished the interview to be already at 
an end. 

“ Your ladyship is severe — too severe," ob- 
served the Marquis, with a malignant glance 
which seemed to infer that the hour of his 
triumph was drawing near : then with a low 
bow he asked, “ Is it your ladyship’s pleasure 
that. T should remain standing?” 

“ Oh! assuredly not,” exclaimed Venetia, 
with a glance which seemed to fling back the 
defiance of his lordship’s looks. “ Pray be seat- 
ed and she herself resumed her place upon 
the sofa. 

The Marquis fixed his oyes steadily upon 
Lady Sackville ; and as with one comprehen- 
sive look he embraced all the transcending 
charms of this woman of matchless beauty, he 
thought within himself that no daring was too 
desperate and no measure too extreme for adop- 
tion on the part of one who would seek to gain 
that glorious prize 1 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to observe," 
he said after a pause, during which Yenetia made 
a verv evident gesture* of impatience not tm- 
mingfed with disgust at finding herself thus the 
object of his lustfully gloating looks: “it is 
scarcely necessary for me to observe, ' he said, 
“that I have too many reasons to fear tlmt.1 
am no special favourite with your ladyship— and 
yet 1 am one of your ladyship's most enthusiastic 
admirers.” 

“ Your admiration, my lord, considering all 
i hat has taken place," she replied, with a deeply 
meaning look, “is little flattering to me.” 

“ It is true, my dear Lady Sackville,” lie 
continued, totally unabashed, “ that when in- 
veigled into one of my mechanical chairs, ^ou 
well nigh paid the penalty of that curiosity 
which led you to penetrate into those private 
apartments " . 

“ Dare you allude to those chambers of in- 
famy ?” ejaculated Yenetia, her eyes flashing 
fire. “ But, ah 1 my lord, I could have forgiven 
you for all that you ilius attempted towards 
me : but when I think of how nearly that inno- 
cent girl " 

“ I understand full well what you mean,' 
interrupted Lord Leveson, with another malig- 
nant look: “and it is precisely because I do 
thus understand you, that I have taken it into 
my head to call upon your ladyship at the 
present moment. Of course, having been to 
Stratton Street, I am well aware ” _ 

“ We need not repeat things which are 
mutually known,” suddenly interrupted Yene- 
tia. “ Indeed, I am anxious that . this inter- 
view should be cut as short as possible. State 
therefore the business that lias brought you 
hither ” 
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“ The explanation shall be given as curtly — 
and I may almost add as imperiously — as it is 
demanded,” replied Lord Leveson. 

“Speak, then!” ejaculated Yenetia: “and 
trifle not with my time, which appears to be 
more precious than your’s. v « What is the nature 
of your business ?” 

The Marquis fixed his eyes with the steadi- 
ness of a firm . resolution upon the glowing 
countenance of Yenetia, who was now truly 
grand, — truly magnificent in her haughty in- 
dignation : aiid in a slow, measured, and deter- 
mined tone, he said, “ My business here is 
to demand when it will suit Lady Sackville 
either to admit me to her boudoir as the part- 
ner of her couch, or to pass the night with me 
at Leveson House ? ’ 

A torrent of bitter reproaches and terrible 
invectives rose to the very tip of Yenetia’s 
tongue, as these words, so tremendously insult- 
ing, met him ear, but with an effort of surpassing 
energy, sho suddenly stifled those syllables of 
rage and fury to which her lips were on the 
point of giving utterance. With the excruciat- 
ing pang which that preterhuman effort 
caused her, sho became deadly pale — and her 
bosom, a moment before heaving and falling 
with rapid palpitations, became instantaneously 
Btilled, as if the proudly swelling globes had 
suddenly changed into that alabaster which 
they resembled. 

“And are you base enough-arc you vile en- 
ough, to use the means in your power, in order 
to enforce a response favourable to your wishes?” 
she asked, her eyes now burning with a 
lurid light as they were fixed steadfastly upon 
him. 

“ If the sacrifice of my soul were at stake,” 
responded the Marquis. “ I would not aban- 
don this proceeding of love and vengeance. 
Ah !” he cried, with a gloating and yet malig- 
nant look, “ I hate you as much as I adore you! 
Your beauty ravishes me — enchants me — drives 
me mad : and I would surrender all hopes 
of heaven for one hour of bliss and pleasure in 
your arms! But on the other hand, think you 
that I have not a vengeance to wreak for that 
terrible explosion of wrath, fury, and invective 
which you poured upon me on the occasion 
when you plunged me into the prisonage of 
that chair from which I was drivelling idiot 
enough to release you? Think you that I have 
forgotten the storm of reproaches — the tempest 
of upbraidings — which, though sweeping forth 
from the lips of an angel of beauty, were wither- 
ing and blighting as if they came from the 
tongue of a hideous fiend ? Oh 1 now, haughty 
beauty that you are— cunning intriguer that 
I have discovered you to be— I will revel 
in- your charms and make my very love my 
vengeance!” 

Venetia remained calm and immoveable as 
Lord Leveson thus assailed her with all the 
lashing, scourging power of the language of 
of menace ;» but still the lurid light shone in 


her eyes, and it was evident that her compo- 
sure was of that terrible kind which is produc- 
ed by utter desperation. At length, when the 
Marquis had done speaking, her lips wavered- 
for a moment : but no words came forth — they 
were stiilled as it were in her very throat. But 
suddenly recollecting what she had for the last- 
few minutes forgotten— namely, that Sir Dou- 
glas Huntingdon heard all that passed and had 
promissed to rescue her, she experienced an 
instantaneous buoyancy of the spirit and a 
brightening up of the countenance; for the 
thought now struck her that she might not 
only be saved from the embraces of that loath- 
some old man, but also revenged upon him for 
this and other wrongs. 

Again there was a wavering of her lips ; and 
this time the words which she meant to speak 
came forth. 

“ To-morrow night,” she said, in a low deep- 
tone, “ at eleven o’clock punctually, I will call 
at Leveson House. But, my lord, as my repu- 
tation is now to be placed completely in your 
power, may I hope that it will be held 
sacred ?” 

_ “ However great a villain a man may be in 
his endeavours to obtain possession of a wo- 
man,” answered the Marquis, “he does not 
usually trumpet forth his success. And as for 
the revenge which I cherish against you, it 
will be fully wreaked when yon sink a victim 
into the arms of my consmmnated desires. 
Therefore, ns a nobleman, as a gentleman, and 
as a man, I swear by everything solemn 
and sacred, that the secret of your sur- 
render shall be retained in my breast as inviol- 
ably and profoundly as if it reposed only with 
the dead.” 

Having thus spoken, the Marquis of Leveson 
made a low bow — turned abruptly away — and 
quitted the boudoir. 

.Sir Douglas Huntingdon now emerged from 
behind the screen. Yenetia, pale — marble pale 
— with concentrated passion — trembling from 
head to foot — and with her fair hands firmly 
clenched, had risen from the . sofa and was 
standing before the looking-glass, surveying 
herself with evident astonishment at the vio- 
lence of her own emotions as expressed in her 
countenance. 

“ It is not worth while to expend so much 
splendid indignation upon such a wretch,” ob- 
served Sir Douglas Huntingdon, taking her 
hand, which she now willingly abandoned to 
him. “To-morrow night you shall go to Leveson 
House : but I will follow you thither. A few 
minutes after you have entered, will I present 
myself at the door and demand admission. If 
it be refused, I will enforce it : and when once 
confronted with the Marquis, 1 will threaten 
him with the fullest exposure of his conduct 
towards Ariadne, unless he solemnly under- 
takes to observe eternal peace and silence. with 
regard to you.” 

“Now you are indeed my best— my dearest 
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friend, 1 ' said Venetia, gazing tenderly upon the 

Baronet. 

“Ah ! -•■•on Id tlmt I could again induce you 
i to bi lieve that I love you — and you alone 1" he 
| murmured, pressing her hand to his lips. 

I “ Yes— I shall esteem your conduct of to- 
J morrow night as a proof of love," observed 
j Venetia, her look now assuming an expression 
of soft wantonness : “ and any reward that yon 
I may claim ” 

j “I understand yon, dearest," cried the Baro- 
net joyfully : and flinging his arms around her, 
he pressed his lips to lier’s in one long delicious 
kiss. 

A minute afterwards the Baronet quitted the 
boudoir. 


CHAPTER Cl. 

Tin: t; i, ass-noon. 

Passi^c down the long passage into which 
opened the various apartments allotted to Lord 
and Lady Sackville, -Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
reached the principal landing— when it sudden- 
ly struck him that as he had not been at 
Carlton House for nearly ten days, lie ought 
to pay his respects to the Prince, if only for a 
few moments. Fur he it recollected that the 
Baronet was one of Ceorgc's boon companions : 
and his Royal Highness, being excessively 
touchy and remarkably sensitive on certain 
| points, would have' felt* annoyed on learning 
‘that .Sir Douglas had been to the palace and 
! quitted it again without seeing him. The 
Baronet accordingly asked a page who stood 
on the principal landing, where his Royal 
Highness was, and how engaged ? 

“ His Royal Highness, sir," was the reply, 
“ not many minutes since passed this way 
along the passage, towards the saloon at the 
end ; and 1 believe that his Royal Highness 
is at this moment, alone there.” 

“ Then I will seek him in;, that apartment,” 
said the Baronet : and turning upon his heel 
he proceeded along the passage. 

The page offered no farther remark, much 
less any remonstrance, as lie knew that Sir 
Douglas was not onl}- most intimate with the 
Prince, but enjoyed, so to speak, the “ run of 
the palace.” 

At the end of long passage was the ante-cham- 
ber with the glass-door at which Sir Douglas and 
Venetia had first exchanged tender looks, on 
that special occasion when the Prince diverted 
himself with certain young and nobly-born 
ladies in the magnificent saloon with which 
that glass-door communicated. Traversing the 
the ante-chamber, the Baronet at once entered 
the saloon, .which, as we have before stated was 
furnished in the most luxurious style, and was 
-ecorated by numerous chandeliers and lamps. 
a Closing behind, him the glass-door with the 


crimson blinds, Sir Douglas looked around in ex * 
pectation of beholding his Ro}-al Highness : but 
the Prince was not there. Indeed, the Baronet 
saw no one : and he was about to retreat, when 
lie noticed that a side-door stood open. His ac- 
quaintance with Carlton Home was so intimate 
that he knew full well that this door was a secret 
one communicating with a stair-case having a 
private outlet, towards the park : and indeed the 
Bironct himself had frequently been present at 
scenes in the magnificent saloon to which that 
| convenient mode of communication had furnish- 
ed the accessories of frail female beauty. 

.Seeing, therefore, this little door now stand- 
ing open, the Baronet immediately felt assured 
that some pleasant diversion or intrigue was in 
progress ; and for a moment he felt disposed to 
wait. and see whether he should be “one too 
many ” in the expected pastime. But recent 
events had somewhat steadied his character and 
sobered his inclinations ; and on second thoughts 
he resolved to retreat from the danger of 
being lured into some scene of licentiousness or 
debauch. He accordingly withdrew, closing 
the glass-door with the crimson blinds. But 
obedient to some sudden impulse of curiousity, 
he lingered for a moment to peep back into the 
saloon just to see whether the Prince was re- 
turning. At that same instant the figure of a 
man emerged from Iho secret door-way on 
the opposite side of the saloon ; and to his un- 
speakable amazement, Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
instantaneously recognised the man whom he 
had first encountered at the -lohj Waggoners, and 
"horn Nell Hibson had afterwards described to 
him as being the Public Executioner 1 

So stupified was Sir Douglas Huntingdon on 
observing this man in Carlton House, that he 
was transfixed as it were to the .spot, — his 
looks still plunging through the glass-door.into 
the saloon. Immediately behind the Hangman 
followed_ the Prince, — his Royal Highness 
having lingered fora few moments in the rear 
to fasten the door at the foot of the staircase, 
which had a secret spring known only to him- 
self and a few of his most intimate friends, 
male and female. 

Mr. Daniel Collin was not only attired in his 
Sunday's best, but had evidently endeavoured 
to make himself look as smart and as respect- 
able as possible. Nevertheless nothing could 
materially mitigate the hang-dog expression of 
his countenance; and the Baronet could per- 
ceive that the Prince, though endeavouring 
to maintain an air of dignified hanteur was 
profoundly disgusted at being in the company 
of such a man. 

Sh' Douglas Huntingdon was determined, if 
possible, to ascertain what earthly business the 
Prince Regent of the Ivingdom could have to 
transact with the Public Executioner. The 
liveliest curiosity had seized upon the Baronet ; 
and at any risk of discovery as an eaves-drop- 
per, was he resolved to gratify it. Seeing by J 
the manner in which the Prince stopped short 
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[in the middle of the saloon and leant against a 
chair, that he intended to hold his interview 
with the Hangman in that apartment, Sir 
•Douglas kept his post at the glass-door, through 
; .which he could obtain a view. of all that passed: 
and by cautiously and gently opening it the 
least possible distance, he was enabled to over- 
hear the greater portion of the conversation 
which transpired. 

' “Now, my man,” said the Prince, “be so 
good as to tell me at once what it is you want 
with me. I received— with how much astonish- 
ment I leave you to.guess— the precious speci- 
men of orthography and penmanship which you 
sent me, begging this interview 11 

“ Yes — and I received too the private mess- 
age your Royal Highness sent by a gentleman 
in plain clothes," observed the Hangman ; “ and 
I felt very much obliged at being told that I 
might come here on this day and at this hour, 
to have the honour of talking to your High- 
ness—’' 

“ Well, now you nx-e here,*’ observed the 
Prince, with ill-concealed impatience : “and the 
sooner you explain your business the better." 

“ If your Royal Highness means me to speak 
in such a hurry,” observe! < 'oflin, “ I shall be so 
flurried ” 

“Well, take your own time, then,” exclaimed 
the Prince, throwing himself in the chair upon 
the back of which he had been leaning ; “and I 
will listen to you as patiently as I can.’’ 

“Well, my lord— 1 mean Royal Highness- 
yon must let mo go back to the beginning,” re- 
sumed the Hangman. “Yon know that day 
when you and Lady Ernestina Dysart found 
me locked fast in that queer-fashioned chair at 
Leveson House ;and then your lloyal Highness 
told me that if I would help j on and her lady- 
ship in the scheme you had in hand to get riil of 
Mr. Dysart, you would give me a couple of 
hundred guineas. Of course I snapped at, the 
bargain. Two hundred guineas wasn't to be 
sneezed at : and then, too, you promised that 
the Sheriff should be empowered to offer a free 
pardon to any man who would accept the office 
of Jack Ketch. All this suited mo uncommon 
well ; and on the day of execution f trans- 
mogrified myself into a black fellow, so as to 
mix unknown and unrecognized in the crowd. 
All went on right enough : the Sheriff made 
the proclamation — and I volunteered. My 
• eyes! what a shout the people gavel — how 
1 frightened they was of being baulked of the 
hanging-show !— and I dare say they felt un- 
common grateful to the blessed institutions of 
this country that always ensure them Kings, 
or Prince Regents, or Queens, that are fond of 
sending their subjects to be tucked up like 
dogs.’’ 

“ Spare your comments, fellow,” interrupted 
the Prince, sternly ; “ and proceed with that 
you have to say— though for the life of me I 
cannot undei’stand why you are recapitulating 
all these incidents.” 


“ Well, my lord— I mean Royal Highness,” 
again resumed Coffin, not exactly heeding the 
last comment of the Prince : “ when once rein- 
stated in my pleasant office of Public Execu- 
tioner, I went into Dysart’s cell and helped 
your’s and Lady Ernesbina’s scheme most ad- 
mirably. I plummed Dysart that I had seen 
the reprieve— heard it read — and had -particu- 
larly marked the pi’ivate instructions which 
directed that it was not to be produced until 
the very moment the drop was x'eady to fall. 
In fact, I did what yon told me — which was to 
buoy him up with hope until the very last, so 
as not to allow any suspicion to enter ing mind 
or any misgiving to excite a vindictive feeling. 
So you may thank me, my lord — I mean Royal 
Highness — and Lady Ernestina too may thank 
me for amusing Dysart’s mind in such a way 
that he did not see through the trick at the 
very last and blurt forth to the sheriffs or the 
chaplain all about your Royal Highness’s amour 
witn his wife and about the written document 
you so solemnly signed. For even if you had 
nob told the Home Secretary, as I suppose you 
did, to write an official letter to the Sheriff of 
London about preventing last dying speeches on 
the scaffold, I should have been able to have 
managed the business all pleasant enough for 
you, and have eased Dysart’s journey out of the 
world as comfortably as possible.” 

“ Now I conceive you must have brought 
vonr long narrative to a conclusion,” said the 
Prince, “ and perhaps you will tell me why you 
have entered into all these particulai’s ” ' 

“ J ust to show your Royal I tighness how 
faithfully I behaved," I’csponded the Hangman, 
with a tone and manner of coai'se effrontei’y, 
“and how well I followed out all your instruc- 
tions.” 

“ I do not deny it,” observed the Prince, to 
whom it was gall and wormwood to permit the 
prolongation of the interview : “ P.ut did I not 
remit you the two hundred guineas which I 
promised, by the bands of a confidential valet — 
the same who called upon you yesterday 1 ’ 

“There s no denying that the two hundred 
guineas came safe enough,” l’eturned the Hang- 
man, “ but on mature reflection, I can’t help 
thinking m 3 * services were but indifferently 
paid, if it had been a commoner or even a lord 
who had emp^ed me, well and good : but for 
a Royal Highness — a Prince Ragent — almost a 
King and Defender of the Faith into the bar- 
gain, as the inscription on the money saj’s — to 
give such a paltry fee as two hundred guineas 

“ You scoundrel,” exclaimed the Prince, now 
goaded to an intolerable degree of excruciation, 
“how dare you thus pollute all the sacred 
names of Royalt 3 T ?” 

> “ I have no doubt,” observed the Hangman, 
his own effrontery becoming all the more coolly 
detei’mined and doggedly x’esolute in proportion 
as he perceived that the Prince grew excited — 
because in his heart, like the millions of the 
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. people, he had a natural and bitter hatred 
j against everything belonging to Monarchy and 
lioyr.lty, — “ I have no doubt,” he said, “ that 
you think I am precious free and precious im- 
pudent : but it matters deuced little to me 
what you do think. Perhaps you will tell me 
I am p. thief ? I should very soon answer that 
you, who wring the last farthing out of the 
people- in the shape of taxation to sup- 
port your luxuries and debaucheries, are quite 
ns much a robber in your way ” 

“ Enough of this,” cried the Prince, deeply 
humiliated and bitterly repenting the clay 
when be placed himself in the power of such a 
diabolical ruffian. “ What is it you require of 
me — what do want r ’ 

“ Well,' 1 returned the hangman, unable to 
resist the opportunity for another jest, “I might- 
in reason ask your Royal Highness to create me 
a Duke or a Marquis — for there’s many a man 
ouite as bad as I am raised to the Peerage for 
doing the dirty work of Royalty. But my 
t-astes don't exactly go that way. I like money 
better than titles ” 

“.Ah! then you want money?” said the 
Prince, eagerly catching at the means of get- 
ting rid of this dreadful visitor. 

“ Weli, I should have thought you might 
long ago have guessed this much. The fact 
ie," continued Coffin, “I am going to scrape 
together as much money as I possibly can get, 
for the purpose of emigrating to America ” 

" ( »h I then I sbr.ll cheerfully assist you,” ex- 
claimed the Prince, the sudden relief which this 
announcement gave him producing an ex- 
pression of joy upon his features. “IJow much 
do you require l ’ 

“ Well, I don’t think your Royal Highness 
could expect me to do with less than five 
hundred guineas ” 

“ You shall have that amount, ” said the 
Prince “ but I cannot give it you now. In a 
few days you may rely upon receiving it. But 
how is it to be conveyed to you ? I canno? send 
my valet to your residence anymore: it com- 
promises me loo much in his eyes. Now can I 
allow you to eoine hither again : the risk of your 
being observed is too great ‘ ' 

“ Well, if your Royal Highness will only tell 
me the when, the where, and the how,” said 
the Hangman, “ I will be punctual,’’ 

“ I have it 1" exclaimed the Prince ; “ an idea 
has struck me ! Lady Ernestina Dysart is so 
deeply mixed up in this business, that she must 
help me in it.” 

“ Ah ! to be sure,” observed Collin : “ your 
Royal Highness can send her to meet me some- 
where and hand me over the money.” 

“ This day week — at eleven o’clock at night 
— and on Westminster Bridge,” said the Prince 
Regent. “ Be that the appointment." 

“ Well and good,” rejoined the ' Hangman. 

“ But to make it more definite, suppose' we 
say that Lady Ernestina, or whoever you may 
send, will find me seated in the racess over the 


middle arch, on the left hand side of the lmidge 
as you cross it.” 

“ It is a . bargain,’’ observed the Prince. 
“ And now you may leave me.” 

Daniel Coffin accordingly retired by the 
private staircase, the Prince following liim to 
unfasten the door at the bottom. 

We need hardly inform our readers that Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon was so astounded — so 
amazed — by all he bad just heard, that he 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his'own 
senses. If he had occasionally failed to catch 
a few words here and there, in the preceding 
colloquy, he had nevertheless heard the greater 
portion— -enough indeed to make the whole 
tremendous episode in the Prince’s career 
perfectly plain to his comprehension. That 
his Royal Highness should have so deep- 
ly committed himself with such a man I 
; as Daniel Ooffin, was more than enough to 
confound the Baronet and stagger his belief. 
Indeed, as he moved slowly away from the 
glass-door at the conclusion of the scene, he 
asked himself, “Is this a reality, or is it a 
vision ! — am I awake, or walking in my sleep ?" 

Quitting the ante-chamber, threading the 
long passage, and crossing the landing once 
more, the Baronet wended his way back to 
Venetia’s boudoir — on entering which, he 
found her alone, reclining on the sofa and 
wrapped in profound meditation. 

“I have returned,” said the Baronet, “simply 
because I may have an ‘alteration to make in 
our proceedings of to-morrow night. Some- 
thing has oeeured which is suggestive of a 
change of tactics, placing indeed the principal 
inmates of Levcson House more completely in 
my power than ever. But I shall nob now 
trouble you with explanations, Yenetia-: 
suffice it for you to know that you shall 
not only bailie the Marquis, but likewise 
behold him so deeply humiliated that he shall 
throw himself at your feet in an agony of terror 
— a grovelling, servile, miserable wretch !” 

“ Oh ! if you can accomplish all this,” ex- 
claimed Yenetia, her countenance, a few mo- 
ments before so pensive, now lighting up with 
joy, — “you know not how happy you will 
render me, and how deeply, deeply grateful 1 
shall prove.” 

“ Fear not, dear Yenetia,” responded the 
Baronet, “ that I shall fail in accomplishing all 
I promise. Indeed," with a look of profound 
and tender meaning, “ the reward held out is 
sufficient to excite me to even superhuman 
exertions in your cause.” 

“ And that reward shall not be withheld," 
murmured Yenetia, bending down her blushing 
countenance. 

The compact was sealed with a fond embrace ; 
and Sir Douglas Huntingdon took bis departure. 
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CHAPTER CII. 

THE ROYAL BROTHER. A>*I> SISTER. 

About an hour after the occurrences just 
related the Prince Regent received a pressing 
note from his sister the Princess Sophia, begging 
that he would call upon Jier as soon as possible. 
Her Royal Highness occupied apartments in 
St. James’s Palace ; and thither the Prince 
accordingly repaired. 

We have stated in a preceding chapter that 
the Princess Sophia was now about thirty-eight 
years of age — of luxuriant embonpoint, and of 
very handsome countenance. But the traces of' 
deep care were visible upon her features ; and 
without rising from her chair in the elegant 
apartment where she received her brother, the 
royal lady bade him in a languid tone place 
himself near her, as she wished to consult him 
on a matter of the utmost importance. 

The ladies who were in attendance upon the 
Princess, had withdrawn in obedience to a sign 
which she made on the entrance of her brother ; 
and this circumstance, together with ^ the deep 
melancholy which appeared in Sophia's manner, 
and the look of mingled mystory and hesitation 
with which she regarded him, proved that it 
was indeed some affair of more than usual 
importance that had induced her thus to send 
for him. 

“ Has anything unpleasant occurred ?” asked 
the Prince, who was conscious of so many mis- 
deeds of his own and so many errors and frail- 
ties on the part of every member of his family, 
that lie was always apprehensive of detection, 
exposure, or retribution. 

“ Nothing has occurred that need give you 
any particular annoyance," replied the Princess: 
then after a few moments' pause, during which 
the colour went and came upon her checks even 
under the artificial bloom which a cosmetic 
shed thereon, she continued to observe, “ the 
advice which I seek at your hands, especially 
regards my own happiness.” 

"And yet you seem afraid of speaking out- 
right,” remarked the Prince, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“ Yes,” said the Princess Sophia, her eyes 
filling with tears ; “ because it is a painful thing 
fora sister to speak to a brother of her frailty 
and her shame.” _ 

" For heaven's sake explain yourself 1 ex- 
claimed the Prince, starting uneasily, and then 
fixing a penetrating look upon his sister. 
"Would you have me understand that you 
have tf'/ain formed some connexion which is 
likely to threaten you with disgrace and dis- 
honour 

"No, no 1" returned the Princess, ^hastily 
and almost indignantly. " It is concerning the 
secret of my early years that I would speak to 
you — a secret that has so long been known to 
you ” 

« Yes— -the affair in the Edgeware Road,” 


nterrupted the Prince. “But what danger 
threatens to transpire therefrom ? Lady Flori- 
‘mel surely has not betrayed yon ?” 

“ Lady .Florimel is the most admirable of 
women,” exclaimed the Princess ; “ and I 
believe that she would die to serve me. It is 
not my secret that is menaced, but my happi- 
ness that is deeply, deeply compromised — that 
is to say, such little happiness as circumstances | 
have permitted the to retain from the wreck of 
all the generous feelings, fervid affections, and 
buoyant hopes of youth.” 

“ And so long as your secret is safe,” observ- 
ed the Prince, somewhat disgusted with the 
sentimentalism now exhibited by his sister, 
"why the devil should you be unhappy ?’ 

“Unhappy 1” she echoed, with a bitter laugh. 
“Should I not be something less or something 
more than woman, were I really and truly' 
happy ? Or think you, George, that I can 
possibly blind myself to the fact that our 
family — the Royal Family of England — is 
rapidly becoming an object of-loathing, hatred, 
and scorn to the great masses of the commu- 
nity ? Is it not said openly, that our unhappy 
sire has gone mad through remorse at his own 
crimes and anguish at the misdeeds of his 
children ? Has it not been even more than 
hinted that our brother Ernest was the murder- 
er of Sellis 1 And you will excuse me for 
reminding you, my dear George, that the press 
has been recently more busy than ever with 
your name ” 

“A truce to all this recapitulation of evils !" 
exclaimed his Royal Highness, suddenly. “You 
are in a melancholy mood, Sophia — your spirits 
are depressed — and therefore you are giving 
way to the gloomiest forebodings. vWas it to 
entertain me with your miseries and make me 
as miserable as yourself, that you have sent 
for me hither ?” 

“IIow unkind of you to speak thus!” cried 
the unhappy Princess, bursting into tears : for 
the conduct of her brother on the present 
occasion seemed more than usually heartless, 
especially as she herself was more than ever in 
need of affectionate sympathy. 

"Well, well,” said the Prince, somewhat 
softening towards his sister ; “ tell me what 
advice you seek at my hands, or what service 
you require of me.” 

“Listen to mo patiently for a few minutes, 
and you will then understand wherefore 1 am 
thus unhappy,” said the Princess, wiping the 
tears from her eyes. “You are aware, _ dear 
George,” she continued, with looks slightly 
averted — as if she dared not meet his gaze 
while touching upon the present topic, — “you 
are aware that upwards of nineteen years have 
now elapsed since I became a mother.' The 
babe was entrusted to a surgeon of the _ name 
of Thurston — the same who has since risen to 
such eminence and acquired so great a renown 
as a physician. About two months ago, 
yielding to an irresistible impulse, I called 
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J upon L'tdy- Florimel and besought liev to 
j institute inquiries relative to the fate of that 
eon whom from its very birth I had thus 
abandoned- to the care of strangers. My dear 
friend Pauline at once undertook the commis- 
sion ; and she called upon Doctor Thurston, 
from whose lips she learnt that the child had 
been stolen in its iufanc 3 r . Indeed, it was in 
the month of June,- 1795, when the child was 
between five and six months old, that it was 
thus stolen from the arms of its nurse in Hyde 
Park. Doctor Thurston knows that the child 
was mine — has known it indeed for a very long 
time : but he has kept the secret inviolable. 
His honesty— his integrity— in this respect, at 
once convinced Pauline that he was telling the 
truth when he stated that the child had been 
stolen. Moreover, he showed her a printed 
hand-bill which was circulated at the time, 
bearing the date I just . now mentioned, 
and offering a reward for the recovery of the 
child. Lady Florimel was, as you may suppose, 
profouhdlj’ grieved for m 3 ’ sake on hear- 
ing such terrible intelligence from Doctor 
Thurston : hut she nevertheless deemed it her 
duty to report the whole truth to me. What 
my feelings have since been I shall not attempt 
to describe : suffice it to saj’ that while pictur- 
ing the most horrible destinies for the unhappy 
progeny of m 3 ’ youthful weakness, I have 
looked upon myself as the most unnatural of 
mothers ! But in the mean time— since that 
interview between Lad>’ Florimel and Doctor 
Thurston— the head officer of Bow Street has 
been employed hv the physician to discover if 
possible some trace .of the lost one ” 

"Ah! Lawrence .Sampson,” ejaculated the 
Prince. “He is a clever : fellow. But l hope 
that Thurston did not entrust him with your 
secret ?” 

“No,” said the Princess : “ Doctor Thurston 
represented that it was his own child who had 
been lost. And this Mr. Sampson has succeed- 
ed not oul}’ in discovering that the lost one 
is alive, hut also where lie is and the manner 
he has been brought up.” 

Here the Princess Sophia hurst into a flood 
of 1 tears ; and her voice was choked with the 
convulsive sobs that rent her bosom. 

“ Where is the boy ?” inquired the Prince ; 

“ and in what sphere of life lias he been 
traihed ? I am afraid that you have nothing 
very satisfactory to impart on this point ” 

“ Good heavens ! what a dreadful idea is it 
fora mother to contemplate 1 ” exclaimed the 
Princess, wringing her - hands in bitterest 
anguish ; but suddenly regaining the fortitude 
of despair, she dashed the tears from her eyes, 
and turning her looks steadfastly upon her 
brother, said in a deep and solemn tone, “ My 
son— the offspring of my early crime- has 
been trained amongst the vilest of the vile — 
dragged through' all the mire, - feculence, snd 
corruption ' of demoralisatibn — inured to de- 
pravity — steeped-to the very crown of his head 


in all moral abominations— aud now— O God ! 
that a mother’s .tongue should have to proclaim 
so hideous a fact 1— and now, I say, he is in the 
service of a man who occupies the basest, the 
most loathed, scorned, and abhorred position 
that is to be found at the bottom of the social 

g Ca ] e *> 

“ To whom do you allude ?” demanded the 
Prince, who in spite of his intense selfishness 
and his cold-blooded indifierence to the sorrows 
of others, could not help being somewhat 
touched' by the spectacle of his sister’s dread 
despair, as likewise by the appalling interest 
that belonged to this narrative which' she was 
reciting : — “ who is the man that you thus 
sneak of as being the master or employer of the 
lad !" , 

The Princess Sophia turned upon her brother 
a look full of unutterable misery, as she said 
iu a low and scarcely audible tone, “Who is 
that, man ?— it is the Public Executioner 1” 

“ What, Daniel Coffin 1” ejaculated • the 
Prince, the mention of the dreadful man appear- 
ing ominous to a degree, inasmuch as but 
little more than an hour had elapsed since he 
and his Royal Highness had stood face to face' 
in the splendid saloon at Carlton House.^ “ This 
fellow now seems destined to spring up 
frequently in my path,” thought the Prince 
within himself : and the feelings of disgust, • 
anno 3 ’auce, and even alarm which he 1 . thus 
experienced, were rellected- in his countenance. 

“ Oil 1 you may well he horrified and terror- 
stricken !” exclaimed the Princess, not. alto- 
gether comprehending the spring of her. 
brother's emotions ; for she was of course 
utterly unaware of the fact that the Common 
Hangman was personally known to the 
Prince Regent of the Kingdom. 

“But what do you propose to do in the. 
matter ?’’ demanded his Royal Highness : “ or 
what do von wish or expect that I should do 
for you ?” 

“Hear me out— and then you will under-, 
stand wherefore I have sent for J’ou. For 
neai’l 3 r two months,” continued the Princess, 

“ has Doctor Thurston been aware that the 
unfortuuato youth is alive and in the service 
of that dreadful man : but not until yesterday 
had the physician the courage to communi- 
cate to Lady Florimel the result of Mr. 
Lawrence Sampson’s researches. Indeed, it 
was only when Pauline threatened to call 
personally upon the Bow Street officer and 
ascertain whether anything was being done 
in the matter— it was only then, I say, that 
Doctor Thurston admitted that Sampson’s 
efforts had already been' crowned— too fatally 
crowned — with success. And now, it would 
also appear that by a singular coincidence 
Mr. Sampson, before being engaged tn that 
research at all, had fallen in with the youth- 
had conceived an interest in his behalf— -had 
invited? him to his house — and had done all he 
could to reclaim him from tlio ways of i ice. j 
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Rut although the endeavour seemed to prosper* 
for a few days, those favourable symptoms 
speedily disappeared ; and alas 1 the youth 
returned to his old companions, and no doubt 
to his old habits. All these things did Lady 
Florimel succeed in gleaning— or rather ex- 
torting— from Doctor Thurston’s lips yester- 
day : and this day has she revealed them to 
me !” 

“Then if the youth is so inveterate in his 
bad habits,” observed the Prince, “ the best 
thing will be to leave him where he is'.” 

“ How can you recommend such a course ?” 
cried the Princess, in a voice of bitter remon- 
strance. 

“ How* could you have abandoned him for 
more than nineteen years V* demanded the 
Prince coolly. 

“ Oh ! now I am indeed righteously reward- 
ed for my unnatural conduct!’ — and as the 
Princess thus spoke in a voice of rending 
anguish, she again burst into a flood of tears, 
at the first outpouring of which her brother 
made a movement of impatience. “Un- 
natural mother that I have been,” she con- 
tinued, after a long pause : “ most richly, 
richly do I deserve every reproach — every 
taunt — every imputation, that can be thrown 
against tne ! Nevertheless, it is cruel indeed 
to receive this chastisement at the hands of 
a brother !” 

“ Well, perhaps I was a little harsh,” said 
the Frince Regent: “ but do pray tell me at 
once and without an} 7 farther circumlocution, 
what I can do for you — what you require at 
my hands ?" 

“ Of all my brothers, >/»v only,” said the 
Princess, “arc acquainted \yith my secret : 
and therefore, in the first place, it was natural 
I should confide to your ears all that I have 
learnt concerning my boy. In the second 
place, you alone— as Prince Regent— have the 
power to snatch that unhappy youth away 
from the career of degradation and depravity 
which he is pursuing ” 

“ Sophia I” exclaimed the Prince, bending 
a stern look upon his sister, — “ am I to under- 
stand that you propose to place this youth 
about your person— to have him near you — 
and make him aware of the secret of his birth ?” 

“ I mean nothing of all this,” returned the 
Princess. “But I wish him to be rescued 
from that den of infamy where he now is, and 
to be placed in some honourable position : I 
wish him to be removed from that grade of 
life where he is constantly liable to be either 
tempted or necessitated to do evil ! In a 
word, I wish that lie may have a chance and 
opportunity given him to retrieve his character 
and to become an honest member of societ}’.” 

“ But how, in the devil’s name,” cried the 
Prince impatiently, “ am 1 to accomplish all 
this? Would you have me send, for him— tell 
him I have heard of his merits- -and at puce 
appoint him to the post of valet in uiy house- 


hold ? Such an idea is ridiculous : he would 
be coming to my bed-chamber in the middle of 
the night to cut my throat ”, 

“ Cruel— heartless brother !”, shrieked forth 
the Princess Sophia: “you are speaking of 
my own son 1” 

“ And a pretty- son, it seems by all accounts, 
you have allowed him to grow up,” re- 
torted the Prince, brutally. “Come, cbme-r 
let us have no more whining, crying, and 
whimpering on this point. What yon have 
permitted the boy to become, so he must 
remain.” 

“Never 1” ejaculated the Princess, starting 
from her seat and flinging glances of fiery 
indignation upon the Prince Regent. “No 
— by heaven !” she exclaimed : “ I will sooner, 
peril discovery and run the risk of disgrace, 
thau allow that boy to remain in the vile 
companionship to which he has been too long” 
abandoned! My conduct as a mother- has 
been execrable to a degree ; and I swear that 


some atonement shall be made 


Assist 


me if you will : and if not, then disguised in 
humble apparel, J will myself visit the abode 
of infamy and horror where that poor boy 
now dwells !” 

“ You are mad, Sophia — you are mad 1” 
exclaimed the Prince, in mingled anger and •, 
alarm. “Such a proceeding on your part 
would be attended with the most serious 
risks : indeed, discovery would be almost 
inevitable — and if. you are once in the power 
of such a desperate villain as the Public Execu- 
tioner,” be added bitterly, “God help ^ou 1”. 

“Then, George— dear George,’’ said the 
Princess, the excitement of anger suddenty 
experiencing a complete reaction as she saw 
the truth of her'brother’s reasoning — although 
she little conjectured how feettnyly he spoke 
relative to the Hangman, — “pray assist me to 
save this boy from utter, utter ruin ! Suc- 
cour me to rescue him ere it be too late 1 
Conceive— only fancy the horror — the ineffable, 
illimitable horror — that would seize upon my 
soul were ho to be drawn into some crime that 
would send him to the scaffold 1 Oh ! if my 
feelings now prompt me to extend a helping 
hand towards him, what would they do in such 
a ease as that? — should I not be goaded by 
desperation to dare everything — exposure, 
dishonour, ridicule, scorn ? George— my dear 
brother 1” she exclaimed, throwing herself at 
his feet and clasping her hands wildly 
“listen, I beseech thee, to the prayer of a 
penitent ivonmn— =an agonizing mother— and 
assist me to save my son 1” ’ 

“ Rise, Sophia — rise,” said the Prince, souie r 
what moved again by the spectacle of his sister's 
highly wrought anguish. “I will: see what 
can be done in the matter. If the Habeas 
Corpus was suspended just at this moment, I 
would soon manage the thing Vy having him 
seized — locked up— and subjected to some 
reformatory process. As it is, 1 may have him 
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kidnapped and put on board a ship bound for 
the colonies— taking care to provide for liira a 
good situation on his landing in ('mada, 
Jamaica, or Xew South “Wales, just as the case 
may he." 

“ You will consider the matter — you will 
reflect upon it well !'’ said the Princess. “ Rut 
promise me two things." 

“Name them,” observed his Royal Highness :j 
“ and then I will give you my answer." 

“ In the first place,” rejoined Sophia, 
“ promise me that no step shall be taken in 
the matter without my knowledge and concur- 
rence : and in the second place you must 
pledge yourself that before the boy quits 
England for ever, you will by some means or 
other procure me an opportunity of seeing him 
for a moment — at some place and under such 
circumstances as to preclude the possibility of 
my being recognized by any one.” 

“ And if I do all this for 3 ’ou,” said the 
Prince, after a long pause, during which he 
remained buried in a deep reverie — “if Ido 
all this for you, I say, will you undertake to do 
a certain service for me ?’’ 

“Oh ! ves,” exclaimed the Princess Sophia, 
well pleased at beholding the affair assume the 
appearance of a bargain : because she knew 
enough of her brother’s selfish disposition to 
be aware that he was much more likely to do 
her a favour when he required one in return, 
than he would be if the obligation were ail on 
I one side. “ Tell me what service you require 
!'at my hands— tell me what I can do for 
you- ” 

“ By one of the inscrutable impulses of 
nature,” said the Prince, liis look suddenly 
assuming more of what maj’ be termed a 
religious seriousness than for years past it had 
eVer been accustomed to put on : “ your mater- 
nal feelings Sophia, have been touched— and 
evidently to some depth. Whether it be 
curiosity to behold one’s offspring — whether 
it.be some intuitive prompting of latent love — 
or whether it be one of those impulses which 
have their origin in a moment of the heart’s 
weakness, I cannot say : but not the less 
certain is it that I have more than once 
experienced, within the last year or two, a 
similar feeling to that which has this day 
manifested itself in you.” 

“ What mean - you, my dear brother ?” 
inquired thePrincoss. 

“ Twill soon explain myself," he continued. 
“ In the same way that you experienced a 
desire to behold your son, even if it be only 
for a single moment— so am I influenced by an 
earnest longing to cast my eyes to my daughter I 
Yon know full well that Florence Eaton— the 
niece of Lord and Lady Florimel — is my own 
child— the daughter of that Octavia, Pauline’s 
sister, whom I loved with so profound an 
adoration !’’ 

“ But Florence knows not that you are her 
father,” observed the Princess, gently. • • 


“ Xo — nor is it necessary that she should — 
not a whit more necessary than that y-mr son 
should be made aware that you are his mother. 
You are intimate with the Florimels,” conti- 
nued the Regent, “and you can so manage 
matters that some day— for a few moments — 
my daughter may appear in my presence and 
speak to me, although without being aware 
that she /'* my daughter 1” 

“ Do you not know, George, that your name 
is seldom — very seldom mentioned in the pre- 
sence. of Pauline? — for her husband and. her 
friends are ever fearful of reviving the memory 
of her dead sister." 

“ Yes— and also because the Florimels regard 
me as the destroyer of poor Octavia’a health, 
happiness, and life,” added the Prince, in a 
mournful tone : and for an instant he seemed 
as if remorse had touched his heart— for an 
expression of unutterable anguish suddenly 
swept over his countenance. “ But it will not 
be necessary for me and the Florimels to meet,” 
he added immediately ; “ do you arrange 
matters in such a way that 1 may see my daugh- 
ter for a few moments— that I may hear her 
voice — that I may compare her v ith the image 
of her mother, who is gone — and that, in a 
word, I may have the satisfaction of beholding 
my child, although 1 may not announce myself 
as her father, but must cojdly retain my cha- 
racter as her Prince and the representative of j 
her .Sovereign. I )n this for me, Sophia - pledge i 
yourself to gratify me in that respect— and 1 ■ 
will perform for you all that you have asked 
in reference to your son.” I 

“ It is a compact between us,” said the Prin- 
cess. “To-morrow I will see Pauline upon this 
subject.” 

“ And I, on my part," rejoined the Prince, 
“ will lose no time in deliberating on the best 
way to accomplish all you* desire in respect to 
your son." 

The brother and sister then separated — the 
former returning to Carlton House — and the 
latter remaining in her own apartment at St-. 
James's Palace, to ponder upon the many, many 
things which sate heavy upon her mind. 


CHAPTER. CIII. 

TIIE CATION KT AXI> THE HANGMAN. 

On the following day, between two and three 
o’clock in the Efternoon, Mr. Daniel Coffin was 
sitting on the step of his shop-door, smoking 
a long pipe, and conversing with a neighbour 
who was doing precisely the same on the oppo- 
site side of Fleet Lane. .Tack the Foundling 
was in his own room, reading the history of 
I tick Turpin : Rally Melmoth was attending to 
her household , duties; and Dick had gone out 
to pass an hour or two at some skittle-ground. 
Mr. Coffin was therefore “ minding the shop,” 
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although he had very few customers at that 
time of the day, and would much rather have 
been without them altogether, — the shop being, 
as we have before informed our readers, a -mere 
“ blind” to serve as an ostensible source of in- 
come in addition to his dfiieial gains and per- 
quisites as hangman. 

What the conversation was about which lie 
was carrying on with his neighbour, wc do not 
propose to describe: suffice it to say that it was 
all of a sudden cut short by an ejaculation of 
mingled astonishment and alarm on the part 
of Daniel Goffin, as he beheld Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon ascending the lane. 

The reader will not fail to comprehend how 
it was that the Hangman’s equanimity was 
disturbed for a moment on beholding the 
Baronet : for there was not only the adventure 
at Shooter’s Hill in which Mr. Coflin was im- 
plicated, but there was likewise (he grave 
episode of the lire ; — and far more serious' still, 
there was the murder of Nell Gibson. lint the 
Hangman possessed, as we have frequently 
shown, a wondrous amount of presence of 
mind ; and no sooner were his apprehensions 
conceived than by a rapid chain of reasoning lie 
set them at rest once more. 

“ If the Baronet had meant to lie nasty about 
the Shooter's Hill affair, he would have done 
something at once and not let a dozen days 
elapse like this. . The same may he said about 
the fire at his house : and moreover any lawyer 
would tell him that he could not prove it was me 
and my pals that did it. Then as for the groom 
—no one can say hut what he was burnt alive ; 
for who would think ho bad been knocked on 
the head first? Lastly, it’s out of all question 
for anybody to suspect that Nell Gibson has 
been made away with, except those who did 
it. So the Baronet can't be coming with the 
intention of doing me any harm— that’s 
positive 1” 

Such were the thoughts which swept through 
the brain of Daniel Coffin ; although at the same 
time he would much rather that Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon had not made his appearance in 
Sleet Lane at all— for whe n a person’s con- 
science is not very. pure,.. a sliadmv'-wltl“ 5 oine- 
t lines disturb It."' ; 

Well, -Mr. Coflin,” said the Baronet, pausing 
in front of the shop with a good-tempered look ; 
“ I have come to pay you a visit, you see." 

“ So 1 see indeed,” returned the Hangman, 
with a grim smile : “ but I hope there’s no ill- 
feeling between us on account of what took 
place down yonder some little time hack.” 

“Ah 1 you mean the affair at the Jolh/ Wag - 
goner's and then at Shooter's Hill ?’ said the 
Baronet, who, be it understood, did not know 
who were the authors of tlio conflagration of 
bis house. “Well, I no doubt ought to owe 
you a little grudge for that proceeding on your 
.part: but as I came out of it safe and sound, 
I will say nothing more on the subject. The’ 


truth is, 1 wish to speak to -you on another 
little matter.” 

“ Walk in, sir,” exclaimed the Hangman, not 
only well pleased at finding that he was really 
free from danger, but also suspecting that the 
individual who had once stood the chance of 
being made a victim, was now come as-a patron 
or employer. “ Walk in, sir— and if you don’t 
like to talk in the shop, you can step into -my 
parlour— where,” he, added with anothergrim 
smile, “ you shall be sure of good treatment.” 

“ Oh ! we can talk very well in the shop,” re- 
turned the Baronet, glancing around, “since 
there is no one here but ourselves— and I 
presume we are secure against eaves-drop- 
pers ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” rejoined the Hangman. 
“ And now, won’t you sit down, sir, and make 
yourself quite at home ?” 

The Baronet accordingly took a chair, while 
Daniel Coflin longed against the mantle-piece 
anxiously awaiting the explanation of his -visi 
tor's business. 

“ I have reason to know,” resumed Sir Doug- 
las Huntingdon, fixing his eyes upon the 
executioner, “that you are not altogether 
unacquainted with the interior of Leveson: 
House ” 

“ Ah ! how the duce did you discover that ?" 
exclaimed Coffin. 

“Never mind how I came to know-it,” said 
the Baronet. “It is sufficient for our present 
purpose that T am acquainted with the fact : 
and what is more, I have reason to believe 
that you are not altogether a stranger to those 
secret apartments in Leveson House one of 
which ■ contains the curiously contrived’ arm-, 
chairs." 

“ By goles I” cried the Hangman, “you seem 
to know all about it ; and if you was ever 
caught in one of those chairs, you can perhaps 
judge how pleasant such captivity must be. 
But pray go on, sir, with what you was 
saying." 

“ I wish to know,” proceeded Sir Douglas, 
“whether you could undertake to introduce 
yourself, at a particular hour into Leveson 
House, and there lie ' concealed behind the 
curtains in one of the secret apartments until 
such time as some signal, to be -previously 
agreed upon,- should summon you forth ?" 

“ There isn’t a house in London that! can’t 
introduce myself into somehow or another ,• and 
there isn’t a door that I can’t open by hook or 
by crook. But how am I to krow,” demanded 
the Hangman, “ that all'this maj'n't be some 
plant on your part to get me into a scrape and 
revenge yourself for that little business down 
at Shooter’s Hill ?" 

“ The answer is easy, both to be given and 
to he understood,” replied Sir Douglas. “ If 
I really had the intention of punishing you, 

I should not condescend to devise a trap to 
ensnare you ; norshouldl beat about the busli 
in a manner alike unnecessary and ; ridiculous ; ! 
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bat I should at- once give you into custody and 
allovr the law to become my avenger. But for 
the sake of that young woman Ellen Gib- 
son 

<! Ah 1 she is a nice young woman too, not- 
withstanding all her faults," observed the 
Hangman, with a diabolical hypocrisy. “We 
have quite forgiven her for having put you up 
to the dodge at the hut ; because she handed 
us over the hundred guineas you sent us 
through her, and so all was right. Well, I am 
satisfied now on second thoughts, _ that you 
don't mean any treachery in getting rue to 
Leveson House : besides which, I always ha%*e 
at least a couple of barkers, and may be a 
dagger — with -sometimes a bottle of vitriol — in 
my pocket ; so that in any case,” added Coffin, 
with a grim of diabolical ferocity, “ I should be 
rather a troublesome customer to grapple 
with. I think you would sooner catch a lion or 
a boa constrictor without injury to yourself, 
than take me alive. A bullet in the brain — a 
dagger planted' in the heart — or a bottle of 

vitriol smashed on the head ■” 

■ “Well well, 1 ’ interrupted the Baronet, “you 
need not recapitulate all your modes of defence, 
because no injury is intended you. The plain 
facts are these The Marquis ,of Leveson is 
manoeuvring to get a certain lady into his 
power ; and I wish to take this lady’s part and 
compel his lordship to renounce all further 
pretensions or claims, if indeed he have any, 
in that respect. This can only be done 
by proving that enough is known concern- 
ing his niece, Lady Ernestina, to involve 
her in serious trouble. You are the man 
whose presence at Leveson House on the 
occasion will strike terror and dismay into the 
hearts of the guilty ones, and bring matters to 
an issue that will serve my purpose. Now, do 
you consent to enact this part in the proposed 
drama ? If so, name your price and it shall be 
paid — half in ready cash as an .earnest of good 
faith, and the other half when we meet at 
Leveson House.” 

The Hangman reflected in silence for a few 
minutes. According to his arrangement with 
the Prince Regent on the preceding day, it 
was most probable that Lady Ernestina Dysart 
would be the messenger whom his Royal High- 
ness would send to keep the appointment on 
Westminster Bridge a week thence, and pay 
over the five hundred guineas. Would it he 
prudent, then, for the Hangman to adopt a 
hostile .course towards Lady Ernestina, and 
embark in any enterprise. inimical to herself? 
I This was the point which Coffin revolved in 
his mind. But then, .on the other hand, here 
was Sir Douglas Huntingdon, -no doubt ready 
to pay a handsome fee for the service -he requir- 
ed ; and Coffin was too avaricious and too 
greedy of -gold not to snap at the present bait. 
Suddenly it struck -him that by entering into a 
scheme thus hostiledo Ernestina, it- would posi- 
tively and actually have the effect of rendering 


her all the more anxious to get him out of the 
country ; and as he had told the Prince that he 
wanted the five hundred guineas for the pur- 
pose of emigrating, her ladyship, on learning 
that such was the case, would be all the more 
eager to supply him with the funds for his 
alleged departure. Besides, suppose that Ern- 
estina should refuse to become the Prince’s 
messenger on the night appointed for the pay- 
ment of the monej' on Westminster Bridge, 
would not his Royal Highness entrust the 
matter to some other person 1 Most assuredly; 
for Daniel Coflin felt that the Prince would do 
anything rather than stand the chance of be- 
ing troubled with farther visits from such a 
person as himself. All things thus considered, 
the Hangman resolved to accept Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon’s proposal. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “I have just been think- 
ing over the matter ; and I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t earn a couple of hundred guineas in 
this way as well as another.’’ 

“Prom which remark,” observed the Baronet, 
“ I understand that you require two hundred 
guineas as your recompense ?” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t think 1 can do it for less. 
You see I shall have to get into Leveson House 
stealthily, as one may say — or at all events, 
however, I may manage to get in, I shall have 
to creep about on the sly, and so stand the 
chance of being shot asa.burglar.” 

“ 1 do not object to the amount of the reward 
you ask,” interrupted the Baronet. “ On the 
contrarj*, here are bank-notes and gold for a 
hundred guineas then, having counted down 
the money, at the sight of which the Hang- 
man’s eyes twinkled with the sinister vibra- 
tions that are seen in tho.se of a snake, Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon said, “ it is for to-night 
that your services are required. By eleven 
o’clock must yon be concealed behind the drape- 
ries in one of the rooms belonging to the pri- 
vate suite ; and when you hear me say that the 
public executioner himself can bear testimony 
to the infamies of those chambers, yon must 
come forth from your hiding-place.” 

“Then you will be there to-night also ?” said 
the Hangman inquiringly. 

“I shall,” returned the Baronet. “And now 
I think we understand each other fully ?” 

“ We do so,” rejoined the Hangman. 

The Baronet then took his leave y and Daniel 
Coffin hastened to secure the lnm dred- guineas 
in some secret place where he was wont to de- 
posit his ill-gotten gains. Then for the rest of 
the afternoon and evening he amused himself 
with smoking, drinking, and pondering upon 
the best means-of obtaining ingress to Leveson 
House. 

It wa3 about half-past nine o’clock at night 
when he secured his pistols, dagger, skeleton- 
keys, dark lantern, and other burglarious ap- 
paratus, about his person ; and enveloping him- 
self in a capacious cloak, set off for the West 
.End. It was half -past ten when he reached 
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Albemarle Street ; and he walked two or three 
times up and down in front of Leveson House, 
in order to ascertain in how many roo-ns lights 
were burning, and whether there were many 
people going out and in — so that he might form 
an idea whether the house was tolerably quiet 
or not. The result of his observation was that 
the mansion was remarkably tranquil : and on 
the front-door being opened to take in a letter, 
the Hangman’s eyes, plunging into the hall, ob- 
served no one loitering there except the porter 
himself. Accordingly, a minute or two after the 
messenger had delivered the letter, the Hang- 
man stepped boldly up to the front-door and 
gave a sort of uncertain double knock, like the 
timid and hesitating summons of a poor trades- 
man. 

The lmll-porter immediately opened the door; 
whereupon Daniel Coffin, with the coolest im- 
pudence imaginable, bestowed a familiar nod 
upon the official, as if to imply “ that it was all 
right, ’ and walked in without a word. The 
hall-porter remembered to have seen that ill- 
looking face before : for indeed, if once viewed, 
it could not very well be forgotten. He had 
seen Collin, be it remembered, on the night that 
he called to obtain an interview with Lady Kr- 
nestina Dysart, and also on the morning when 
he went thither relative to Ariadne. Resides, 
as the porter was well aware that some queer 
characters occasionally visited Leveson House 
for the purpose of ministering to the intrigues 
of the Marquis in respect to the fair sex, he 
was by no means astonished at seeing such an 
ill-looking fellow as Collin make his appearance 
there. Moreover, remembering his face, and 
observing the air of assurance with which he 
so coolly entered, the porter naturally supposed 
that he had come in pursuance of some appoint- 
ment ; and therefore lie said not' a word, but 
let him pass on. 

This was precisely what Daniel Collin hadc il- 
culated upon ; and traversing the hall, he as- 
cended the stairs with all the self-sufficiency of 
a visitor who knew tiiat he was expected. For- 
tune favoured his enterprise : for he did not 
encounter a soul as he proceeded up the marble 
staircase, traversed the landing, and sought the 
Crimson Drawing-Room. But had he met any 
of the dependants, lie was prepared with some 
kind of subterfuge to explain his presence in 
the mansion. 

Coffin had previously ascertained, from the ob- 
servation he had made in the street, that there 
were no lights in the Crimson Drawing-Room 
— the situation of which apartment in the 
house he had experienced no trouble in re- 
collecting, for the memory of the accomplished 
burglar is rendered keenly acute to all such 
details as these. The Hangman accordingly 
entered that drawing-room without the slight- 
est hesitation ; and he found it' unoccupied 
and dark, as he had expected. By aid of the 
skeleton-keys, lie at once entered the mys- 
terious suite of apartments, which he had 


explored on the first occasion of his visit to 
Leveson House. • 

Here we must leave Mr. Daniel Coffin for 
a short time, and transfer the attention of the 
reader to another apartment in the same spa- 
cious and splendid mansion. The chamber to 
which we now introduce ourselves, is that of 
Lady Ernestina Dysart : and the beauteous 
but depraved occupant thereof lias just retired 
thither, it being now nearly eleven o’clock. 

But Lady Ernestina felt no inclination to 
seek her couch. Her naturally fervid tem- 
perament and strong passions had recently 
produced in her a certain restlessness and un- 
easiness, for which she herself could scarcely 
account. The consummate hypocrisy of her 
situation, not only compelling her to wear 
widow’s weeds, but also' to maintain the 
seclusion of a widow, served as it were as a 
retribution and a punishment. She bad no 
opportunity of gratifying those longings which 
inspired her, noi’ of appeasing those passions 
which devoured her. Were she able to go out 
into society, how soon might she form a con- 
nexion of a tender nature : but cooped up as 
she was by the necessity of affecting to mourn 
for the death of that very husband whom she 
herself had been the means of sending to the 
scaffold, she was entombed in a seclusion that 
every day grew more and more intolerable. 
Her imagination was most purient and licen- 
tious— her disposition both fervid and de- 
praved : and thus her passions, while unappeas- 
ed, were like serpents gnawing at her vitalB. 

Hence was it that Jjady Ernestina Dysart, 
on the present occasion, experienced no in- 
clination to retire to rest. She knew that her 
uncle the Marquis had some intrigue on hands ; 
but what it was, or who its object might be, 
she was unaware. Nevertheless, the mere 
thought that an intrigue of such a nature 
was in progress beneath that roof, was suffi- 
cient to give such an impulse to her thoughts 
as to set her very imagination in a llame. In 
this morbid state of mind was it that she 
began to experience an irresistible longing to 
inspect once more the sculptured and pictorial 
representations of love and pleasure with 
which her uncles private gallery was filled. 

Taking up a candle, Ernestina stealthily 
quitted her room and repaired to that bed- 
chamber whence there was a private door into 
the apartment containing the mechanical 
chairs. That this bed-chamber would no more 
be used by the Marquis of Leveson, she well 
knew ; inasmuch as the terrible episode con- 
nected with Ariadne Yarian, bad left such au 
impression upon his lordship's mind as to in- 
duce. him to order that chamber to be shut up 
at least for the present. Ernestina therefore 
felt confident that she ran no risk of discovery 
by proceeding that way : and locking the 
outer door after her, she traversed .the cham- 
ber where poor Ariadne had passed through 
all the phases of her appalling trance ! 
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Opening the door of the dressing-room by 
means of the secret spring, Eriiestina pro- 
ceeded into the room adjoining ; and thence 
ehe passed into the gallery containing the 
sculptures and the pictures. 

Carrying the wax candle in her hand, Bhe 
proceeded to examine the various groups of 
statuary and the splendid specimens of the 
limner's art : but the farther she advanced 
down the gallery, the more consuming became 
the passions that were excited in her bosom. 
Beneath the sable weeds of mourning raged 
the frenetic desires of a Bacchanal : the virgin 
white collar which covered her breast, rose 
and sank with the sensuous palpitations of 
the heaving globes beneath. Above her flush- 
ing countenance sate the widow’s cap, of as 
snowy a purity as the collar upon her bosom : 
but instead of setting off to advantage a face 
where Christian resignation was blended with 
a soft melancholy, its vivid whiteness threw 
out in stronger contrast the cheeks that were 
thus crimsoned with the mantling glow of 
consuming desire. The heart of that woman 
was a volcano at this moment, as she gloated 
upon all the refinements of sensuality that 
were scattered around. 

Presently she paused before a mirror stretch 
ing from the floor the ceiling, and refleting 
every object in the gallery upon its polished 
surface. Heavy crimson draperies hung on 
each side of this mirror, and festooned along the 
top : so that no gilded frame-work was visible 
— and the effect thus produced was that of the 
prolongation of the gallery to a considerable 
length. Ernestina caught a glimpse of her- 
self in this resplendent mirror, and was about 
to turn away when she was struck with the 
deep crimson of her countenance : and feeling 
the fires that were burning in her bosom, . she 
stood to observe their effect upon her features. 

“The face,” she thought within herself, “ is 
too faithful a reflex of the human heart. 
Were any one to see me now, it would be 
impossible to prevent all' my secret thoughts 
from being probed to the very bottom ! Ah I 
the countenance is indeed a tablet ” 

But at this moment Ernestina gave a sudden 
start as if a viper had bitten her— and the 
colour fled from her cheeks as rapidly as dark- 
ness supervenes in a room at night when the 
candle is suddenly extinguished. 

For, as she stood gazing upon the mirror, 
she was struck with the sudden apparition 
of a figure stealing in from the door at the 
other extremity of the room : and a mortal 
terror at once seized upon the miserable wo- 
man, as she recognised the too well-known 
form and features of the Public Executioner ! 
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j It was a wonder that Lady Ernestina did 
not drop the candle from her hand : but 
perhaps it was the convulsing horror that 
seized upon her entire frame that made her 
fingers grasp it with a spasmodic rigidity. 

Scarcely had she caught that glimpse of the 
Hangman, when he glided suddenly behind a 
curtain close by the door : and when he had 
thus disappeared from her view, Ernestina 
breathed more freely again. Terror loosened 
bhe iron grasp which it had fastened upon her, 
and she experienced a sudden relief on observ- 
ing that the dreadful man was not coming to 
accost her then and there ! 

Calling all her presence of mind to her aid, 
she turned slowly and in a leisurely manner 
from the mirror, and took a seat in one of the 
superb chairs which were placed at intervals 
along the gallery. These chairs, be it under- 
stood, were not provided with any treacherous 
mechanism ; and Ernestina thus sat down, nob 
so much to collect her thoughts as because the 
sudden terror she had just experienced made 
her limbs feel heavy and had stricken her as it 
were with the n umbness of sore fatigue. 

Placing the candle upon the pedestal of a 
statue, she leant her head upon her beautiful 
white hand —wondering within herself what on 
earth the Hangman could ' possibly be doing 
within the walls of -Leveson House again. That 
he had come not to seek her, was pretty evident 
— inasmuch as lie. had just concealed himself 
behind a curtain, doubtless imagining that liis 
presence and proceeding were not perceived in 
the mirror. Then, what was he doing there 1 
Had he come to rob the house ? — or was he in 
any way engaged in the intrigue which her 
uncle had in hand for that night '!■ This was the 
most reasonable supposition that presented it- 
self to Ernestina’s mind ; and she felt convinced 
it must be a correct one. For she had heard 
from the Marquis that it was Daniel Coffin who 
had brought Ariadne Varum to Leveson House ; 
aud therefore it did not appear extraordinary 
that he should be again employed in the noble- 
mau’s service. 

Having come to the conclusion that she had 
thus solved the mystery of Daniel Collin’s pre- 
sence there on the present occasion, Lady Er- 
nestina became deeply anxious to quit the gal- 
lery and return to her own room. She felt as if 
she were in the vicinage of some fearful though 
hidden danger. It was the feeling which maybe 
supposed to inspire the Hindoo traveller, when 
passing beneath the overhanging branches of a 
wood where boa constrictors are known to lie 
in ambush, ready to dart down upon their prey. 
Indeed, nothing could equal — and assuredly 
nothing could transcend — the horror which Er- j 
uestina entertained for that terrible individual, I 
—not so much because she knew him to be the j 
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most consummate of scoundrels — nor because 
lie was the public executioner, whose very 
hands might almost be supposed to feel clammy 
with the touch of the strangled dead — but be- 
cause he had dug the grave in which her para- 
mour was interred at the Rlackheath villa 1 

Conquering her emotions as well as she was 
able, and assuming as calm and placid a demea- 
nour as she could possibly put on, Ernestina 
rose from the chair — took the caudle — and 
moved towards the door. .Hut she felt- herself 
shuddering— she felt herself quailing— she felt, 
too, that it was almost impossible to look un- 
concerned, or to seem as if she fancied herself 
alone in that place : for her very sensations told 
her that from behind the curtain near the 
door, the sinister looks of the Public Exe- 
cutioner were fixed, upon her ! Recurring to 
the illustration of the Hindoo traveller, we 
may observe that the eflect was with Lady 
Ernestina the same as if she had to pass a 
place wheuce a snake would fling, forth its 
hideous length and wind itself, with rapid 
whirling coils around her — and as if she already 
beheld the eyes of the reptile gleaming forth 
at her from its ambush. Thus, with increasing 
trepidation— with a nervousness rapidly 
amounting to an excruciation — did she advance 
towards the door. She was apparently looking 
straight forward : and yet with a sort of side- 
long gaze was she watching that curtain be- 
hind which the Hangman was concealed — as if 
every moment she expected it to be flung aside 
and display the terrible intruder. 

But Ernestina’s appalling fears were not 
realized: the curtain remained closed • and all 
was still— all was tranquil behind it. She 
reached the door, which stood open : she passed 
into the next room— and then she threw a 
shuddering look over her shoulder, to see if 
the Hangman were not behind her. But 
no one was there : and regaining courage, 
she pressed the secret spring to open the 
admirably-contrived door in the wainscot. 
Passing out of her uncle’s mysterious, or 
rather infamous suite of apartments, she 
traversed the dressing-room ana the bed-cham- 
ber and emerged upon the lauding ; where the 
rapid glance which she flung around at once 
reassured her that no one was nigh. Breathing 
now with comparative freedom, she ascended 
to her own chamber *, and locking the door, she 
flung herself into an arm-chair, exhausted, with 
the overwhelming effects of the few minutes 
of stupendous terror through which she had 
just passed. 

And now the thought struck her that if the 
Marquis of Leveson had not really engaged the 
services of Daniel Coffin for some intrigue or 
another, it was absolutely necessary lie should 
be informed of the presence of that individual 
within the walls of tho mansion. But then— 
what excuse could she allege for having been 
in tliat gallery ? Depraved as she was— depraved 
as her uncle was— and depraved as they knew 


each other thus to be, Ernestina nevertheless 
shrank from the idea of looking the Marquis j 
in the face and confessing that her heated 
imagination had alone impelled her to visit his 
museum of artistic devilies and ■ exquisite 
abominations. She therefore resolved to allow 
matters to take their chance, though she herself 
would not be able to seek her couch -that - night 
with the knowledge that Daniel Coffin was 
concealed about the- premises. . I 

While these thoughts were still agitating m 
her mindj she was startled by a sudden knock- 
ing at her chamber-door : and hastening to open 
it, she perceived that'it was her lady’s-maid. 

“ Ah ! my lady,” exclaimed the girl, “ I am 
glad that your ladyship has not ' yet retired - to 
rest.” 

“ Why ? what has happened ?— is anything 
the matter ?” demanded Ernestina, all sorts of 
terrible things connected with the Hangman 
springing up in her imagination. 

“ Oli 1 nothing that f know of, my lady,’ 
replied her maid : “ but bis lordship’s valet has 
just told me to run up and inform your lady- 
ship that the Marquis would be glad to see you 
immediately if vou were not yet undressed.” 

“ Where is liia lordship T' asked Ernestina, 
wonder now somewhat taking the place of 
terror. 

“ In the Gilded Saloon, my lady,” was the re- 
sponse : “ and I believe that there is company 

with His lordship." I 

“Who can they be? and what can tins mean 
said Lady Dysart, in a low musing tone, as she 
hastily surveyed herself in a looking-glass to 
make sure that her toilette was in becoming 
order ere she obeyed the summons from the 
Marquis of Leveson. 

But we must here digress for a little space in 
order to make our readers understand how it 
was thatErnestina’s presence' was thus peremp- 
torily required at nearly half-past eleven j 
o'clock at night in the (bided Saloon. 


CHAPTER CY. 

Tin: WlTNKSS. 

On this same evening Miss Bathurst gave an 
entertainment at her house in Stratton Street ; 
and amongst the guests were Lord and Lady 
Sackville — the former, as the reader-will re- 
member, being the nephew of the hostess. 

Mrs. and Miss Arbuthnot were staying with 
Miss Batliurst, and consequently they were of 
the party. Lady Curzon was also present ; and 
if Yenetia had not been there, the diadem 
of Beauty’s Queen might have been placed upon 
the brow of Kditha. But every star of fashion 

every luuiiiuivy of tl\e <ivistoenitir» “worltl^ of 

female charms— was eclipsed by tho. brilliant 
Yenetia ; and while she enjoyed the universal 
homage of the male sex, she .was at once the 
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j object of envy .-mil adoration on the part of the [ But at about a quarter to eleven Venetia | 


In the former instance her beauty was stole away from the 


scene and the 


J the principal talisman of her more than imperial brilliant throng, and retiring into Miss 
; sway : in the latter, the secret of her Bathurst's own bed-chamber, sho put on a 
power was the fact that she was the Royal bonnet provided with a thick veil, and threw 
Favourite. _ a capacious mantle over her elegant ball-dress. 

But while Venetia, immediately after her Then, hastily descending the stairs, sho 
arrival at Miss Bathurst’s, became the radiant proceeded on foot to Albemarle Street, which, 
’- r - '' ’ ’ ’ be it re ’ ! ’ ‘ 


i ! centre of an adoring group, her husband be it remembered, is only two minutes* walk 
had engaged the Countess of Cuiv.on for from Stratton Street : and as the night was 
the first dance. 1'util this coning, Horace fine and dry, she accomplished that trifling 
and Editha were not particularly well- distance without auv inconvenience. 


membered, is only two minutes’ walk 


the first dance. Futil tl 
|and Editha were not 
known to each other : 


Cuiv.on for from Stratton Street : and as the night was 

Tt 1 ,1 1* 1.1. a . rn* 


But let us now return to the interior of 


met in the of fashion, it was J.eveson J Louse, thus preceding Lady Sack- 

true— -but when the young man was plain Jfr. ville's visit thither ; and we shall see what 
'p'ickaltc, he liad attracted no special notice on preparations the amorous Man pi is has made 
Editha's part. Now, however, that lie was! lor her reception. 

Lord N’lfeFivV/e, the rase was mighty different ; I Remembering that on the previous occasion 
anil as lie accosted heron the present occasion, of Yenctia’s visit to his mansion, she had been 
she greeted him with her sweetest smile, lie shown to the Crimson I iiaaviiig-Room, wlicucc 
sate down by her side— and as he gazed fur- she had penetrated into the adjoining suito of 
lively upon her, it struck him that she was chambers, Lord J.eveson now deemed it 
assuredly a most beautiful creature ; while on fitting to receive her in another apart- - 
her part, Editha wondered that she should ment. Accordingly, he had ordered the most 
never have _ before noticed how exceedingly sumptuous room in his mansion, and which 
handsome in person and elegant in manners bore the title of the Gilded Saloon, to bo pre- 
was Lord tJaekville. Being thus mutually pared for the occasion. And well did that 
pleased, they soon fell into a very agreeable apartment deserve its title: for nothin" 
and interesting strain of conversation until the could be more sumptuous — nothing more 

flllftfTnlltl llitnntl TJi.m dim. • 1 _ J . .... 


I able instrument consented to practise a, duet walla were painted a rich blue that served as 
with Lord Sick villi*. Now, as there were very a ground for a tracery of arabcsipics executed 
few persons in that apartment at the time - in gilding. The draperies wore of purple 
the greater portion of the guests being in the velvet, with massive golden fringes sweeping 
quadrille-room - Lord Saekville and Lady Cur- the thick carpet, which was of a pattern to 
/.on were enabled to amuse themselves without match the walls and curtains. The ehandilicrs 
much constraint : and what with a little singing were suspended to the ceiling by gilt chains; 
and more tender looks, varied by some agree- and every article of furniture' consisted of 

able discourse, they soon came to be very much rosewood inlaid with gilding. The mantels 

pleased with each other. fur there were two fireplaces in tin’s spacious 

Venetia, while longing through the rooms room— were covered with the richest or-molu 
upon the arm of some adoring Bake, caught ornaments : and thus when the wax-tapers 
sight of her husband bending over Editha with were lighted the effect produced by the whole 
tender looks and for an instant the Hush of scene was grand, gorgeo s, and magnificent to 
jealousy mantled upon her checks — but only for a degree. 

an instant ! No sooner was the jealous senti- It was in this sumptuous apartment that the 
ment conceived, when it was followed by the Marquis of Leveaon anxiously awaited the 
thought that she had no right to entertain it. coming of Venetia at about ten minutes to 
Not only was there a compact between her eleven. The reader has already . seen enough 
husband and herself that they were botli to of his character to comprehend what bis feelings 
pursue their own pleasures independent of must have been, and how his passions were 
the moral rentruint of the connubial vows ; but excited, at the prospect of the delicious victory 
she h.ul already availed herself of that which now at length appeared to be within his 
immunity in admitting the Earl of Curzon to reach. For he thought to himself that the 
her arm a. Banishing the jealous sentiment, most splendid woman England overproduced 
therefore she bestowed upon Editha a most — a woman of such incomparable loveliness 
| Mkible salutation, and on her husbaud a look that not even the most fastidious critic could 
I ot ^fiultamiharity, as she passed them by : find aught to cavil at in feature, coutour, or 
ami Induing her ducal companion conduct her mien —was coming to abandon herself to his 
hack to the qu idrillc-iooiiH, she left her anils 1 He felt that all the joys and pleasure 
liu.iLimt and Editha to continue their of Ida long life, if taken together and made to 

without constraint. distil in their aggiegate all the essence of bliss, 
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were still dull and insipid when compared with 
the transcending happiness — the ineliablc con- 
centration of elysian delights which now 
appeared to be in store l'or his enjoyment. 

The time-pieces on the two mantels chimed 
eleven : and while the silvery sounds were 
still vibrating in the perfumed air of the 
Gilded Saloon, the dour was thrown open by 
the discreet Erockman— and a lady, enveloped 
in a cloak and with a black veil folded two or 
three Limes over her countenance, was ushered 
into the presence of the Marquis. The door 
instantaneously closed behind her ; and raising 
her veil, she revealed the splendid countenance 
of Lady Sackville. 

“ Von are come, my dear Venetia — you are 
come l”said the Marquis, dinging himself upon 
his knees before her. “ And now do T apologise 
— most sincerely, most earnestly — indeed most 
humbly apologise — for any harsh or insulting 
words to which 1 iuay have given utterance 
yesterday. I spoke of revenge : but heaven 
knows I am incapable of experiencing a vindic- 
tive feeling now ! Nothing but love shall 
engage my thoughts : nothing but adoration 
and worship can entrance my soul in your 
presence. Oh 1 if it were possible that you 
could su far forgive me on account of the past 
as to gaze upon me — not with a look expressive j 
of the deep consciousness of a sacrifice - but 
with smiles indicative of unalloyed tenderness, 
—Oh ! do this, Venetia regard me thus 
kindly — tell me that you no longer cherish 
animosity towards me — and what is then; that 
1 am nuL prepared to do for thee .' Mv 
fortune — my wealth —everything— shall be 
laid at your feel —be placed at your disposal: 
and while none need suspect our amour, you 
can still remain the Royal Favotuito, and yet 
render the Marquis of Levesoii. who now 
kneels at your feet, supremely happy S” 

"When first Lady .Sackville had raised the 
dark veil, her countenance became somewhat 
serious, although by im means express!', e of 
any very strong emotion — because she had 
nothing to fear nor to inspire her with loath- 
ing and disgust at the part which she v as 
acting, inasmuch as she fell assured of being 
rescued from the necessity of making the 
crowning sacrifice. When she beheld the Mar- 
quis throw himself on his knees, she could 
not help experiencing a sensation of pride and 
triumph at the consciousness of that power of 
beauty which thus humbled princes and nobles 
at her feet: and then, as Leveson contrived to 
pour forth his rhapsody of mingled adulation, 
apology, entreaty, and dazzling proposal, the 
light of satisfaction grew more radiant upon 
her features — for she saw how his hopes were 
elevated, and she joyed in the prospect of 
that revenge which would speedily convert 
them into the bitterest disappointment. 

“ My lord, - ’ she said, gently withdrawing 
the hand which he had snatched while utter- 
ing the last few words of his impassioned ad- 


dress, “ I beseech you to rise from this sup- 
pliant posture. It ill becomes a great and 
powerful nobleman such as you, to kneel at 
the feet of an unpretending woman such as 
I/’ 

“ O angelic creature 1” exclaimed the enrap- 
tured Marquis, his head too much lost in 
dreams of bliss to allow him to notice the 
slight accent of sarcasm with which Venetia 
had spoken : “ you speak of yourself with a 
humility that is too disparaging 1— for the 
whole world of taste, fashion, and aristocracy 
recognizes in you the peerless queen of beauty.” 

“ And doubtless these united worlds of 
which your lordship speaks,” said Venetia, 
with an irony charmingly veiled beneath a 
smile, “ have deputed you to become the mouth- 
piece of their IhtUeries.” 

“ Flatteries !” cried the Marquis, starting to 
his feet: “they are truths— irrefragable, 
patent, delicious truths 1 Eut do you not in- 
tend to lay aside this cloak' which envelopes 
a form combining the graces of Venus with 
the luxuriance of Flora, the majesty of Juno, 
and the imposing splendour of Liana 1” 

“All I my lord," interrupted Venetia, with 
, a merry laugh, “ you would personify in me 
all the attributes of the heathen divinities J” 

“ Every idea of beauty which J can possibly 
conceive,' 1 said the Marquis, gazing upon 
Venetia with the devouring eyes of passion, 
“ must be called into request to depict your 
loveliness. Eut let me remove that invidious 
bonnet with its great thick veil— let me loosen 
the strings of this shrouding mantle — — ” 

“IJush 'some one approaches ejaculated 
Venetia : mid she diow the veil over her coun- 
tenance. 

At the same moment a knock at the door of 
the saloon was heard : and the Marquis hasten- 
ed lo see who was there — muttering to him- 
self, “ Perdition ! what can this interruption 
mean J ordered that on no account was 1 
to be disturbed then on opening the door 
and beholding his valet Erockman, he demand- 
ed iu an impetuous lone, “What do you 
want/” 

“That gentleman insists upon seeing your 
lordship. .He would take no excuse — and in- 
deed he has even thought fit to follow me 
hither and as Erockman thus spoke, lie 
looked round towards some one behind. 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Marquis, an expres- 
sion of bitter annoyance and deep misgiving 
suddenly appearing upon his countenance, as 
he beheld Fir Douglas Huntingdon advancing 
along the passage leading from the principal 
landing to the portal of the Gilded Saloon. . 

“ My dear Marquis,” said the Earonet, in' a 
friendly — or indeed with the familiar manner 
of former times, — “I wished most parti- 
cularly to speak to j'ou : and knowing that I 
am at all times welcome, I persisted in making 
Erockman introduce me hither. ■ He is a_ very 
excellent servant, V know : and therefore I 
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forgive him the little impertinence implied in 
the supercilious manner with which lie spcke of 
me a? th yeafleman , — just for .all the world as 
if h» did not know me as well as his own 
master.’ - ' 

“ Bat ray dear Huntingdon,” said Lord 
Levesoa, in a tone of remonstrance, “ 1 am en- 
gaged — delicately engaged at this moment ” 

“ Xot too delicately to receive an old friend 
like me/’ returned the Baronet : and without 
more ado, he walked straight into the < ! ikied 
Saloon. 

Tite Marquis, who saw some evil intent 
lurking beneath the affected good humour of 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon, made a sign for the 
valet to withdraw : and closing the do. a* again, 
he turned with deep anxiety towards Vonetia, 
to ascertain by her proceedings whether this 
intrusion was a pre-arranged scheme between 
the intruder and herself. 

) “ My lord,” said the Bm>ner., notv suddenly 

throwing off the mask of familiarity, which he 
had worn in the presence of the valet for the 
purpose of preventing that menial from sus- 
ppeting that anything extraordinary was in 
progress,— “ ray lord, 5 he said, adopting a 
stern and imperious tone, “ you will have the 
kindness to request the attendance of your 
neiee Ltdy Ernestina Dysart/’ 

‘LMv niece! -and wherefore? - ’ exelntnmd 
the Marquis, as rnjich in amazement as in 
anger. 

“Bemuse I wish to say a few words in her 
ladyship’s presence,” rejoined the Baronet, 
with the tone and look of a man who meant 
to enbare - ’ his desiga- and had the power to 

do HO. 

“ Bit wherefore my nioee ?’’ cried the Mar- 
quis, now trembling with the apprehension of 
something wrong. “Would you expose me in 
her presence 

“ My lord. 1 have no doubt,” answered the 
Btronet, with, a peculiar smile, “ that her lady- 
ship B tolerably well. aware of all your lord- 
ship’s) proceedings. Was she not your accom- 
plice in inveigling Miss Louisa Stanley ” 

“Ah! the mention of that name,” exclaimed 
(he Marquis, with an expression of fiendish 
malignity, “reminds me that if there is to be 
exposure on one side, there shall be exposure 
on the other — and that if you mean to pro- 
claim any secret matters connected with the 
name of Larson, I shall hold myself justified 
in making public all T know in connexion with 
the name of Mauley /” 

; “ You wil! tell a different, story presently,” 

j said the Baronet, with a look which made the 
Marquis quail, for he felt how deeply he was 
already in Huntingdon's power on account of 
the aift ir of Ariadne, .and he likewise saw full 
well the Baronet had somehow or another 
obtained a still deeper hold upon him than 
even tint — but how or in reference to what 
circumstance he could not conjecture. 

“ "Will you explain yourself, Huntingdon ?” 


accordingly asked the bewildered and terrified 
nobleman will - you tell me wliat all this 
means ? Yenetia, T appeal to you— is it to be 
peace or war between us 1" 

“ A treaty of peace, if you will,” responded 
Lady Stckville, who had hitherto remained a 
silent but not uninterested witness of the 
scene : then raising her veil and bending her 
indignant look^ upon the Marquis, she added, 
•‘But if. must me a treaty of peace accompanied 
by guarantees and securities — and those can 
only be explained in the presence of Lady 
Ernestina Dysart.” 

“ Lady Sack ville’s remark furnishes the key 
to the whole business,” observed the Baronet : 
•• and to cut the discussion short, I do tM* — 
then, as he pulled the gilded bell-rope, he said, 
“ Now your lordship can give orders for Lady 
Ernestina to be fetched hither.” 

Brockman speedily answered the summons : 
and Lord Loveson, mastering his emotions as 
well as he was able, gave him that message 
which, a= the reader has already seen, was 
delivered to Ernestina through the medium of 
her lady’s-maid. 

When Ernestina, in pursuance of this 
message, repaired to the (1 tided Siloon, she 
first noticed her uncle pacing uneasily to and 
fro : then her eyes rested upon the Baronet, to 
whom she bowed with haughty coldness, while 
a blush at the same time suffused her counten- 
ance, as she felt that he must entertain a very 
mean and contemtuous opinion of her indeed 
after her conduct in the affair of Louisa Stanley. 
But her looks, speedily flitting away from Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon, fell upon the counten- 
ance of Yenetia, whom she knew by ’sight, 
having once or twice beheld her riding in "her 
carriage in the park. 

“ Lady Ernestina Dysart,” said the Baronet, 
“ this is Lady Sackville.” 

A scarcely perceptible bow took place on 
either side : for those two women felt that, 
they stood as enemies in each other’s presence. 
But even while thus exchanging this slight 
salutation, they darted upon each other a look 
of scrutinizing curiosity. Indeed, the two 
handsomest ladies in London — perhaps in all 
England — were at this moment face to face ; 
and the mutual hostility which they expe- 
rienced, arose not from tiie comparatively lofty 
rivalry of beauty, but from the meaner and 
more paltry cause that each was acquainted 
with certain secrets regarding the other, thus 
placing them as it were mutually in each 
other's power. 

“Now that her ladyship is present,” Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon hastened to observe, “we 
will, with your permis-don, my lord, repair to 
the Crimson Drawing Boom." 

“ And wherefore ?” demanded Leveson, gaz- 
ing in stupid astonishment upon Sir Douglas, 
while Lady Ernestina grew more and more! 
nervous every instant, ! 

“ You will see anon,” was the .Baronet’s reply, j 
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“ Wherefore waste time in useless questions 
and answers ?” 

“ True,” muttered the Marquis, feeling that 
the sooner all suspense was got rid of, the 
better, “ Come then to the Crimson Drawing 
Room.” 

And Lord Leveson accordingly led the way 
thither, followed by Venetia (who drew her 
veil down), Krnestina, and the Raronet. Brock- 
man, whom they encountered on the landing, 
hastened to light the wax candles in the draw- 
ing-room in obedience to his lordship’s order. 
"When this was dune and the valet had retired, 
botli the Marquis and Krnestina bent their 
looks with evident anxiety upon the Raronet for 
an explanation of his proceedings: but they were 
still more amazed and likewise alarmed, when 
Huntingdon advanced towards the door opening 
into the mysterious suite of apartments. 
Finding it locked -for the Hangman had 
fastened it again on passing that way ere now 
— the Raronet said in a voice which showed 
that he meant to be obeyed. “ Your lordship 
will be pleased to open this door. - ’ 

“ Ron what purpose f" asked the nobleman, 
trembling with the very vagueness of his 
apprehensions. 

But a mortal terror now seized upon Lady 
Krnestina : for the thought instantaneously 
Hashed to her mind that the presence of Daniel 
Coffin in that suite of apartments was most 
probably connected with the present proceed- 
ing of yir Douglas Huntingdon. Perceiving, 
however, the necessity of maintaining her 
presence of mind for any emergency that 
might transpire, she exerted all her moral 
strength to subdue her agonizing emotions and 
become equal to the ordeal through which it 
seemed as if she were doomed to pass. 

“ The key, my lord !’ ejaculated Hunting- 
don impetuously : “ wherefore persist in thus 
wasting valuable time V 

"Without giving utterance to another word 
either of remonstrance or remark, Lord Leveson 
at once produced the key and opened the 
door. 

“ Now let us walk in, ” said the Raronet, 
leading the way into the first room of that 
mysterious suite— not the room, be it understood, 
containing the mechanical chairs ; lmt the one 
luxuriously furnished with sofas arranged 
all around against the walls, in the oriental 
fashion. 

Having brought one of the wax-candles in 
his hand from the ( 'rimson Drawing Room, Sir 
Douglas proceeded to light those which stood 
on* the mantel of this elegantly-furnished 
apartment : and observing that the door into 
the next room of the suite stood open, he so held 
the light for a moment as to enable him to 
plunge his looks across that room, so as to as- 
certain that the door at the extremity leading 
into the gallery was likewise opened. These 
observations he made with inward satisfaction : 
for he felt confident that wherever the ITanir- 


man might be concealed, be would hear the 
signal previously concerted for his appearance. 

While Sir Douglas was lighting the candles, 
Venetia took a seat upon the sofa, and Lady 
Krnestina placed herself at a little distance. 
The Marquis leant his elbow on the mantel, and ] 
gazed with evident uneasiness upon the Raronet, 
who thus so coolly but yet so appropriately 
acted as Master of the Ceremonies in the pro- 
ceeding which he himself appeared to have so 
strangely get up. 

“ Mow, my lord,” said the Baronet, throwing 
himself negligently upon the sofa, “ it is time 
that we should come to an understanding 
together upon a certain subject. The subject is 
the claim which you assert with regard to Lady 
Sackville — a claim which I cannot denominate as 
one of lore, nor which I need particularize at 
all. .Suffice it to say that now — this night 
and for evermore — must a settlement of the 
matter take place. But how stands the 
affair? Let us see. Accident has made 
your lordship acuqainlcd with certain circnm- ■ 
stances which Lady Sackville does not wish j 
revealed ; whereas your lordship threatens ! 
her with a revelation of those circumstances 
unless she will consent to listen favourably to 
your overtures. Butin me he hold the sincere, 
conscientious, and resolute friend of Lady Sack- j 
ville— once the friend of your lordshi:*, and | 
still disposed to continue your lordship's friend, 
provided we come to an amicable understand- 
ing this night.” 

“And that understanding ?fc£3nanded Lord ! 
Leveson, impatiently. ' 

“A treaty of peace,” responded Huntingdon, 
“as Lady Sackville herself hinted ere now : but 
with such guarantees for its inviolable mainten- 
ance on your lordship’s part ” 

“ And those guarantees ?" exclaimed the Mar- 
quis, i n ter roga ti vely. 

“ Listen,” rejoined the Baronet : “ and a few 
words will explain them. On the one side you ! 
are acquainted with certain secrets relative to j 
Lady Sackville— and you hold them in terror j 
over her : but on the other hand Lady Sackville j 
is acquainted with certain secrets relative to j 
uo it, and therefore she balances her power j 
aganst yonr’s. The consequence is, that if you ; 
expose Lady Sackville, she will expose you : J 
and therefore Lady Sackville and yourself 1 
stand upon equal terms.” I 

“No such thing!” exclaimed the Marquis, j 
thinking to himself that if the Baronet s scheme I 
went no farther than this, it was not a very 
formidable one after all. “ For look you, and 
understand the matter well, ’ he continued, his 
tone and manner becoming more exultant as lie 
continued. “The things that I know concern- 
ing Lady Sackville may be proclaimed without 
causing any injury to redound upon myself. But 
this is not the case with her. Let her go and 
tell that I possess this suite of rooms — explain 
all the mysteries of that gallery yonder — and 
she will be confessing that she has visited this 
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museum of exquisite indelicacies and refined 
immoralities. Tell the tale of the mechanical 
chairs— say that Lady Sackville herself has 
been caught in one, and that Louisa Stanley has 
been similarly ensnared — and will the reputa- 
tion of either lady be enhanced by proclaiming 
the fact that they have ever set foot within 
these rooms ? No : for their own sake this tale 
will be kept quiet. Then, as for the affair of 
Ariadne Varan, I do not exactly know in 
what relation the girl may stand to you, Sir 
Douglas— but I think that if she possess the 
feelings of delicacy for which you have given 
her credit in my hearing, she will not thank you 
for making her history a common topic and 
herself the theme of general discourse. There- 
fore, all the secrets which you know concerning 
me, are secrets which neither you, Sir Douglas 
— nor you, Lady Sackville, will choose to pro- 
claim aloud ; for your own sakes, and for the 
of those in whom sake you are interested.” 

“ Yon therefore believe, my lord,” said Hunt- 
ingdon, *' that you stand on the vantage-ground 
and that you can dictate your own terms to 
Lady Sackville ?” — and as the Daronet thus 
spoke, his lip curled with a smile of defiance. 

“ I do believe that 1 stand upon that vantage- 
ground,” replied the Marquis of Leveson, ob- 
serving the smile and not exactly liking it. 
“Have you anything raoi’e to say?” 

r< Yes— you force me into farther explana- 
tions," rejoined the Baronet. “ Have you any 
regard for your niece Lady Ernestine ? — and 
has her ladyship no secrets which she would be 
sorry to have r.evealed ?” 

“ Tis a manly proceeding,” exclaimed Ernes- 
tine, her cheeks flushing and her eyes darting 
fire, “ for you to make war upon me !” 

“ It is not I who make war upon your lady- 
ship,” answered the Baronet : “ it is Lady Sack- 
ville who is availing herself of all the weapons 
of defence with which circumstances have 
armed her against the Marquis of Leveson. 
And, therefore, if his lordship have really no 
regard for you, Lady Ernestina, he may indeed 
perhaps occupy' the vantage-ground in respect 
to Lady Sackville : but if on the other hand his 
lordship has any regard for the reputation and 

honour of his niece ” 

“ But what know you of Lady Ernestina 
demanded Lord Leveson, hastily : “ that she 
appeared to be placed in a somewhat suspicious 

position with regard to Louisa Stanley ” 

“ Certainly that is one fact, my lord,” ex- 
claimed the Baronet : “ but it is nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing — it sinks into utter contempt, 
I in comparison with the part which Lady Ernes- 
: tina played in sending her own husband to the 
i scaffold l” . 

| A shriek thrilled from the lips of Ernestina, 
while the Marquis of Leveson started' as if 
suddenly galvanized— and a smile of exultation 
and gratified revenge lighted up the counten- 
ance of Venetia. 

“ Ah 1 now you perceive that I am indeed ac- 


quainted with secrets of a tremendous import," 
continued the Baronet, glancing from the start- 
led nobleman to his horror-stricken niece, who 
sate pale and trembling upon the sofa, gasping 
for breath, and with her eyes staring wildly : 
“ and now perhaps it can be understood where- 
fore I deemed it proper— or at all events ex- 
pedient — for Lady Ernestina Dysart to be pre- 
sent on this occasion ? And if you ask me why 
1 chose this apartment as the scene of our dis- 
cussion, let me remind her ladyship that it be- 
longs to the suite in which a compact was en- 
tered into by herself, a certain personage who 
shall be nameless, and a man holding a fearful 
and a dreaded office— a compact in virtue of 
which the late Paul Dysart was cheated by 
false hope until the very last instant 1 There- 
fore as the Public Executioner himself is no 
stranger to the mysteries and the infamies of 
this suite of apartments, surely 7 the scene of 
such atrocities, such devilries, and such abomi- 
nations as these rooms have witnessed, is the 
most fitting for such a debate as the pre- 
sent !” 

At this moment a shadow darkened the 
threshold communicating with the next room — 
and 1 )aniel Coffin made his appearance. 

“ O God !" groaned Lady Ernestina, in a pa- 
roxysm of ineffable anguish ; and she covered 
her face with her hands to shut out that dread- 
ful being from her view. 

The Marquis of Leveson gave vent to an eja- 
culation of mingled rage and disgust. As for 
Yenetia, whose veil was thickly 7 folded over her 
countenance— though for a moment a shudder 
passed over her form on thus beholding the 
Public Executioner, yet at the next instant all 
sense of loathing was absorbed in that of 
triumph. 

“ Here is the witness,” exclaimed the Baronet 
“ who can prove wheter or not Lady Ernestina 
Dysart was the means of sealing the doom of 
her own husband 1” 

“0 God! OGod!’ groaned the unhappy 
woman, writhing under the contortions of the 
heart’s transcending anguish. 

“ Sir Douglas Huntingdon,” said the Marquis 
of Leveson, suddenly 7 -walking straight up-to 
the Baronet— clutching him by the arm — and 
speaking in a low hollow tone, “ put an end. to 
this dreadful scene and I will accept any terms 
you choose to dictate. But, for God’s sake, spare 
my niece !” 

“ Not to me must you appeal, my 7 lord — not to 
me !” returned Huntingdon : “ But to Lady 

Sackville, whom you have menaced— outraged— 
humiliated ” 

Ah I hers is the triumph now !” rejoined 
the Marquis, bitterly : then accosting her 
abruptly as she sate still closely veiled upon the 
sofa, he said, “ Will your ladyship • say one 
kind word to Huntingdon on’our behalf— for 

the sake of my niece and myself or shall I 

fall down upon my knees at your feet " 

“ No, no— this is sufficient !” hastily observed 
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Venetia “ Sir Douglas will negotiate with 
you ■” 

“ C 4 oodS” ejaculated the Marquis : then with a 
low bow to Venetia. he drew the Baronet aside, 
saying, “ What are your conditions? — name 
them ” 

“ You know them already,” rejoined the Ba- 
ronet : “ inviolable secrecy in those matters 
which have come to your knowledge relative to 
Lady Sackville — a cessation of all overtures, 
persecutions, and proposals to her in. futures — ’’ 

“ But you ere now spoke of guarantees for .the 
fulfilment of this treaty on 1113' part V said Lord 
Leveson, inquiringly. 

“ Those guarantees —are they not furnished by 
the circumstances which have just transpired ?” 
demanded the Baronet. “ The treat}’ e insists of 
silence, secrecy, and abstinence from all hostility 
on 3 r our part: and the guarantee is that if yon 
violate this compact you must expect no mere}’ 
to bs shown towards your niece, Lady 
Ernestina.” 

“ Enough, enough— it is a bargain!” returned 
the Marquis, in a hurried tone. “ I abandon 
all pretention— all hope— in respect to Venetia,” 
he added, in a scarcely audible voice : “ but for 
God's sake, spare my niece — spare my family the 
infamy that such an exposure,” and he glanced 
towards the Hangman, ‘-would entail upon it!” 

“ Yes — upon the conditions stipulated you 
shall bo spared that crowning degradation,” said 
the Baronet. “ But mark you well ! should 
the private affairs of Lady Sackville— yon know 
what I mean— become whispered abroad ever so 
lightly,— should even the faintest, rumour of 
those secrets obtain currency — the authorship 
will he at once attributed to yourself or to 
Lady Ernestina : and then pitilessly, without 
remorse — unhesitatingly indeed shall every- 
thing ho divulged concerning the mode adopted 
to send Dysart to the seal Void and (.0 lull him 
into security through the medium of the Public 
Executioner himself Von understand me ?’ : 

“Ido,” responded flm Marquis of Leveson, in 
a low deep tone - more indicative of a sense of 
utter humiliation than <■(’ angry passion. 

The Baronet turned away anc! accosted 
Daniel Coffin, who for t he two or three minutes 
that had elapsed since he appeared upon 
the threshold, had been leaning in a free 
and easy manner against the door-post, view- 
ing with the sardonic satisfaction of a 
Mephistophiles the sensation which his pre- 
sence had excited. 

“ You may now take your departure,” said 
the Baronet, placing a purse in his hands. 
“ There are the remaining hundred guineas 
due to you for your services in this matter.” 

“ ’Tisn’t always that I get two hundred 
guineas so cheap," observed the Hangman, with 
•a coarse laugh. “Good night, my lord— good 
night all !” and stalking through tiie apartment, 
he issued forth by the door leading into the 
Crimson Drawing Boom. 

“ How, Yenetia, ” whispered Sir Douglas 


Huntingdon, as he accosted Lady Sackville ; 

“ we also may depart. ” 

Her ladyship accordingly rose from the sofa ; 
and taking the Baronet’s arm she' accompanied 
him from the apartment, aEo passing through 
the Crimson Drawing Room. She kept the veil 
well folded over her countenance ; but this 
precaution was scarcely necessary, for they 
encountered no one landing or the staircase — 
and the hall-porter was so overcome with 
drowsiness that he actually rose from his 
great leathern chair to open the door with his 
eyes shut, thus performing his duty mechanic- 
ally rather than in full consciousness. 

On issuing forth from Leveson House, Lady 
Sackville was escorted by the Baronet back to 
Miss' Bath 1 tret’s residence in Stratton Street 
There however he left her, — parting from, her 
even before the front door was opened to give 
her admittance. Nevertheless, ere they had 
thus separated, a few rapidly whispered 
words of deep and tender meaning passed 
between them. 

Yenetia, hurrying up-stairs to Miss 
Bathburst’s bed-room, throw aside the bonnet 
and cloak— arranged her hair before the 
mirror— assumed her brightest looks— and re- 
turned into the quadrille-room. There she 
was immediately surrounded by her admirers, 
who asked what had become of her for the last 
hour— for it was now midnight, and she had 
been a little more than an hour absent. “ A 
temporary indisposition that compelled her to 
retire,” was the ready apology ; and many a 
worshipper expressed his grief to learn "that 
her ladyship should have been indisposed even 
for an instant. The supper-rooms were now 
thrown open ; and thither Yenetia repaired, 
leaning on the arm of some nobleman. Her 
husband and the Countess of Ourzon were . 
still in each other’s company — and Venetia 
saw that an amour was settled in that quarter. 

Tt was about one o’clock when Lord and 
Lady Sackville, took leave of Miss Bathurst 
and entered their carriage. D.uring the ride 
back to ('arltorujHouse, which only occupied a' 
few minutes, the husband and wife conversed 
on perfectly indifferent subjects -for Venetia 
did not think it worth while to let Horace 
know what had occurred at Lord Levesou’s ; 
and, on his part, he had not observed the 
temporary abesnee of his wife from his aunt’s 
brilliant saloons. 

•On reaching Carlton House, Lord and Lady 
Sackville ascended to their own suite of apart- 
ments ; and on the stairs they encountered ■ 
Jessica, who made a .quick and furtive 
sign of intelligence to her mistress. 'Vene- 
tia understood it well— so well, ideed, that 
it brought a blush of mingled shame and 
pleasure to her cheeks, (riving ' hor husband ! 
to understand that the Prince proposed 
to pass the night with her, she hastened 
to her ' boudoir — pausing for ■ a moment in 
the passage to intimate to ■ J essica that she J 
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■would dispense with her services till the morn- 
ing. Bel ou entering the boudoir — on passing 
, into that bower where the wax-tapers burnt 
upon the niautel and the air was warm and 
' perfumed — the frail but beauteous Yeiietia was 
: instantaneously clasped, not in the arms of the 
Prince Regent as she had led her husband to 
suppose, but in the warm and impassioned 
' embrace of Sir Douglas Huntingdon ! 

; It was therefore to an useful purpose that 
1 the Baronet, through his intimacy with the 
| Prince, had learnt the secret of the private 
1 entrances to Carlton House ; and if he had now 
| availed himself of one of them in order to seek 
; the boudoir of the enchantiug Yeuetia, it 
I assuredly was not without her conseut nor 
I without a previous stipulation for so blissful a 
! reward ! 


CHAPTER (JVJ. 

1 

AXU I'll Kit SOEXE AT LEVESUX JIUl.bE. 

I 

I 

j Whe.s the Hangman, Sir Douglas Huntiugdou, 

, and Lady Sackville had quitted the room 
! where the strange and exciting discussion, took 
! place, Eruestina slowly withdrew her hands 
: from her countenance aud rose from her seat. 
She was pale— deadly pale ; and there was a 
sort of staggering in her gait as if she experieuc- 
. ed a vertigo or "was tottering under a load of 
1 sorrows luu heavy to endure. 

1 “ Well, Eruestina — it might have been 

; worse,” said I jord Lcvesoil : “ pray, therefore, 

, console yourself.” 

; “ Good heavens ! how can you ask me to con- 

| sole myself !’ murmured his niece in a hollow 
i Lone : “when you perceive that this tremendous 
j secret of mine is already known wbeie if ought 
! nut to he : aud who can say how widely it may 
, he repeated again ?” 

| “ It is no use to anticipate the worst,” said 

; the Marquis. “ or to go forward to meet mis- 
j fortunes as if they did not advance upon us 
: quick enough of their own accord. It is toler- 
j ably clear that the villain Collin has whispered 
| the tale to the Baronet, who has availed kim- 
J self of it to coerce me into terms ou the present 
: occasion.” he added, in a tone of hitter vexa- 
| lion. 

| “ Yes, it must he as you say,” rejoined Erues- 

i tina. “ But it is horrible— horrible — to be in 
j the power of that dreadful man 1” 
i “ J terrible indeed 1” echoed the Marquis, 
j “ But how the deuce could he possibly have 
j gained admission into the house '!■ how coneeal- 
! ed lnraself in these rooms ?’ 

“An aceomplished.’villain such as he,’ 1 replied 
i Ernestina, “can insinuate himself anywhere.” 

| “ Ah 1 I sec that I must make a complete 

j garrison of the house against such ■ rascals,” 
j observed the Marquis :■ 'then in a peevish tone 
1 to himself he muttered something expressive of 


his hitter anuuyauce at having been defeated — 
so signally defeated— in his designs upon Lady 
•Sackville. 

Ernestina, exhausted in mind and body, aud 
longing to he alone, hade her uncle good night 
and ascended once again to her own chamber’. 
There she locked the door— llung herself with 
the listless abandonment of despair upon a seat 
— and gave way fco her bitter reflections. But in 
the midst of this excrcuiating reverie, she was 
suddenly startled by a sound like the rustling 
of drapery : and this was immediately followed 
by the noise of something moving in the direc- 
tion of the bed. The room was spacious ; and 
the fire-place at which Ernstina was sitting 
was a dozen yards from the couch. Springing 
to her feet, she held her breath to listen and 
gazed with straining eyes towards the bed. 
Heavens 1 it was indeed no delusion : something 
was moving — some one was there ; — and as the 
sickening truth struck upon her compi’ekension, 
the terrible fear was indeed confirmed by the 
appearance of a man thrusting himself forth 
from under the bed. Ah — horror 1 horror 1 — it 
was the Public Executioner 1 

A shriek — but low, and almost stifled with 
the harrowing nature of the feelings that 
produced it — fell from Ernestiua’s lips as she 
darted towards the- bell-rope. But quick as 
lightning the thought flashed to her mind that 
she was so utterly in the man's power as to 
render exposure of him an inevitable step to 
the exposure of herself f She therefore stopped 
suddenly short— fixed upon him her wildly 
staring eyes— and with her quivering lips that 
were' as pale as ’ashes, she gave utterance to a 
few hoarse words which were well Digh choked 
by the feelings that swelled up as it were into 
her very throat. 

MVhafc means this intrusion here?” was 
the demand which her parched tongue and 
white lips thus framed. 

“ A pretty question to a man who has done 
so much for you,” exclaimed Gofiiu, with a 
horrible leer. “ One would really think that 
you great ladies of fashion hadn’t- a bit of 
gratitude about you.” 

“ Jn one word, what want you l” demanded 
Ernestina, her heart becoming ice to its centre. 
“ Is it money— more money /--are you in- 
satiable r 

“ Insatiable ? Yes — but not at this momentj 
for gold — ’tis for love,” returned theHaDgman. 

“ Love 1” echoed Ernestina, with a fearful 
quivering in the voice : for the design which 
the wretch’s words revealed, suddenly conjured 
up before her mental vision a new danger— one 
of even more tremendous character than any 
which had previously menaced her. 

“ And why not love V cried the Hangman, his 
looks wandering slowly over her fine form /with 
tbegloating avidity of brutal passion. “ Do 
you think I hav’n't got the same feelings as 
other people ? And if I am now speaking to 
you in this manner, you have only yourself, to 
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thank for it. I came to this house to-night for 
quite another purpose : but on finding my way 
into the .gallery just now, who should I see 
there but your ladyship ?” 

“ True !” murmured the miserable .Ernestina,' 
a rush of blood crimsoning her previously pale 
countenance. „ 

“ All ! now you look handsomer than ever, 
ejaculated the Hangman. “ But as I was 
telling you, if T had not seen your ladyship in 
that place filled with such precious objects for 
a delicate creature like yourself to contemplate, 
I should never have thought of proposing 
what I am going to do now. But since 
as a matter of course you went there 
to feast your eyes with all those pretty 
thing 3 , it is quite clear j'ou arc not over 
particular ; and as variety is charming 
and you have had a Prince for your lover, 
perhaps now you won’t object to accept Mr. 
Daniel Coffin in the same capacity !" 

Stupified with dread horror, Ernestina stood 
gazing in speechless vacuity upon that man 
who dared to address her in this language. 
But did her ears deceive her ? — was it a 
chimera of the brain l — or could it be really 
true, that this loathsome wretch — this hideous 
monster — could imagine for a moment that 
she, the high-born, tenderly nurtured, fastidi- 
ously reared lady of rank, should abandon 
herself to the embraces of such a revolting 
animal ? 

Good heavens ! could if indeed be possible ? 
Yes — as she gazed upon that ruffian, his looks 
— his manner — all demonstrated that his fear- 
ful words had indeed expressed the still more 
appalling purposes of his soul : and with a low 
moan of ineffable anguish, Ernestina staggered 
back a few paces and sank upon a seal. 

“Come, come," said the Hangman, impa- 
tiently, “ I really can’t understand you ladies 
of fashion a bit. You don’t mind employing 
a man like me to do all your dirty work dig 
a hole in your garden by night to bury a 
dead body — gammon a hnsband with hopes 
that arc never to be fulfilled sous to send him 
to the scaffold ’’ 

“ Hush, hush 1” exclaimed Ernestina, once 
more starting from her scat, and this time in a 
positive agony of fearful excitement — for a 
Uame was diffused throughout her entire being, 
molten lead appeared to be coursing through 
her veins, and the very chords of her brain 
seemed to be strung to the extremest verge of 
tension. “ Monster — fiend — devil — I will no 
longer endure this constant persecution at 
your hands 1” _ ) 

“What is the use of calling me names,’ 
interrupted the Hangman, with a savage growl 
though the looks still burnt with a fierce dssirc. 
“ I tell you again that it is your own fault that 
I am now talking to you in this way. Seeing 
you in that gallery, in the midst of all those 
figures and pictures, put queer notions into my 
head, and as I watched you from behind the 


curtaiu where I was concealed, I thought to 
myself that after all you arc one of the hand- 
somest ladies I ever saw in my life. So 1 came 
to a certain resolution ; and after the scene 
that took place just now, instead of leaving the 
house, I thought to myself that if I could only 
find your ladyship’s chamber, I might make 
myself happy and comfortable there for the 
rest of the night. So I crept up stairs to this 
floor ; and as the door of this very room stood 
open, I peeped in. That glance was enough. 
By the mere look of the room, the nick-nacks 
on the dressing-table, the mourning dresses 
hanging up in that clothes-press there that 
stands open— all these things told me in an 
instant that this was your ladyship’s chamber. 
So here I am— and here I mean to remain till 
daylight.” 

While the Hangman was thus speaking, 
Ernestina interrupted him not, because _ she 
was revolving a thousand different and wildly 
impossible schemes in her mind. To pretend 
to yield to his humour and poison him— or to 
procure a knife and stab him to the heart — 
or else to fetch a pistol from her uncle’s 
room and shoot him through the head — or, 
again, to alarm the house and have him 
thurst forth at any risk,— these were some of 
the projects which entered her imagination, 
but which were discarded one after the other 
as soon as conceived. Thus, by the time he 
had ceased speaking, she had decided upon 
nothing, but was plunged in still more painful 
bewilderment, terror, and dismay than at 
first. 

“ You cannot be serious in what you say ?” 
she suddenly cried, in a fit of desperation. 

“ Tell me what will satisfy, you— what sum 
do you require ? Isamc the amount, and it 
shall be your’o. Gome with me to my uncle's 
chamber, and he will at once satisfy you on 
that score.” 

“ It is not gold that I want just at this 
moment, ’ said the Hangman, doggedly. “I 
have made two hundred gunieas to-day from 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon— and six days hence 
I am to have five hundred more from the Prince 
Regent— which, by the bye, you yourself are to 
bring me • ” 

“ 1 ! what mean you ?” exclaimed Ernestina, 
in amazement. 

" Oh ! it is all cut and dried between me and 
the Prince,” returned the Hangman. “I 
honoured his Boyal Hi; hness with my noble 
presence at his crib— I mean Carlton House- 
yesterday ; and we had a cozic that together. 

I told him that I did not want to be made a 
Marquis, or a Duke, or an Earl, or any non- 
sense of that sort ; but what 1. wanted was 
coin— blunt— case— rhino !” 

<i -Well— what next ?” inquired Ernestina. 

“ The Prince promised that I should have 
five hundred guineas in a week — that is to say, 
next Wednesday night, at elvon o’clock, in 
the middle recess of Westminster Bridge on ( 


. tliv left, hand side going over, your ladyship 

to pul into my hands the sura named- 

“ £ it what on earth made the Prince fix 
up,,:) me/’ demanded Ernestina, all her 
i thoughts .now turned into another channel. 

I “ Oh ! simply because he said that as you 
; was interested in the matter, you ought to 
| take a part in it. But it is possible, you 
| know that the Prince may think better of it 
j and send somebody else instead of your lady- 
| ship. It don't matter to me who it is, so long 
j as some one keeps the appointment and brings 
I the nionet 1 .” 

1 Wuile the Hangman ■was thus speaking, a 
i thought which had suddenly sprung vagueiv 
* up in Ernestines mind, rapidly expanded 
! into a tangible consistency ; and by the time 
| he had concluded, it had ‘settled down into a 
! stern and inflexible resolution. 

! “The Prince, you say, intends me to become 
I the hearer of .a large sum of money for you 
I next Wednesday night?" and ns she spoke, 
j she assumed an’air of comparative indifference. 

“ Ycri ( — have already told you so,’ return- 
j ed the li-fngman. “Middle recess- — TVest- 
j minster' Bridge next W ednesday night — at 
eleven o clock — punctual to the instant — Units 
; the appointment !’’ 

| “ And you will be there ?” .-.aid Ernestina, 

| -with .a rapid sidelong glance at the man. 

> “ Yes— trust me for that lie answered, 

j “ I should think so. when live hundred 
j guinea-, are to be got!” 

; “You will be there in person repeated 
J Ernestine, evidently with a deepening pre- 

you 


c: 


and 


r, 

will not 


| occupation of thought : 
j send anybody elsd 
I “ Yu not I!"' ejaculated Daniel C'oflin. 
“ But, why ale you putting all these ques- 
tions '/ 

“ Because because, ’’ faltered Lrnestina, 
the blood again mailing to her cheeks and then 
leaving them pale as death once more, so that 
it was evident she was swayed by some power- 
ful emotion — or else perhaps by the. sudden 
apprehension that the resolution which had 
ere no « settled in her mind was suspected 
by the Hangman. 

“ Because what ?” he demanded, impatient- 
j ]y. 

] “ Because,” she repeated, instantaneously 

j recovering her self-possession, and now speaking 
j with apparent earnestness and without hesita- 
I tion,— “ because if we are to meet that night, 
j in the way you have described, you can in 
j mercy accord me a delay until then — so that I 
may bring my mind to reflect with less aversion 
upon the sacrifice you demand.” 

‘“Ah!” ejaculated Coffin : “I understand 
your ladyship’s tricks ! You think to induce 
me to leave you now— and then you will trust 
either to the chapter of accidents or to the 
cooling down of my desires to save you from 
what I am now seeking ? But I don't mean to 
be trifled with in this manner. Mine you 


shall he to-night— by fair means if you wilj— 
not, by fnul 

And as he thus spoke, Daniel Coffin advauced 
towards Ernestina, his eyes flamiug with laser 
vious passion. „ , 

“ Stand back 1” she cried, suddenly armed 
! with the courage of despair. 11 1 cannot I will 
j not submit to you this night. The demand is 
so suddnn so overwhelming— and then, 

' have suffered too so much anguish from other 

i causes Bat I swear— most solemnly, sacredly 

; swear — that if you will only grant me the 
; delay until that night when we shall meet on 
• Westminster Bridge ’ 

j “ No ! ' exclaimed the Hangman ; “ not a day 
. —not an hour— not a minute 1 ’ 

“Then, hy heaven I’ cried Ernestina, darting 
i to tlie bell-pull and seising it in her hand ; “ 1 
. will not submit this night !” 
j There was something f.o resolute in her 
1 manner— wild and fren/.ied though it were - 
| that Daniel Coffin was staggered : and it 
j struck him that in the whirl of her 
| agitated feelings she might alarm the 
I whole house, thereby occasioning an exposure 
! equally unprofitable and dangerous to them 
| both. He accordingly . began to cool down 
' somewhat in his desires : and feeling the 
; necessity of consenting to a compromise, he 
| nevertheless, with characteristic greed, resolved 
' that it should he one based upon immediate ad 
I vantage to himself. 

1 “Come— what will you give me to agree to 
your proposal !" he said, with a lone and 
manner full of sullen menace. 

“ Then* is my purse,” replied Ernestina, still 
, retaining le-r grasp upon Lite hell-rope with 
; one hand and pointing with the other towards 
the toilette-table ; "and yon will find a few 
jewels in that box. Take them all— everything 
you fancy — and then leave me.” 

“ But what security have I got,” growled 
j the Hangman, “ that* you will prove more 
condescending when we meet next Wednes- 
day night ?” 

“ Shall I not be as much in your power 
| then,” asked the lady, “ as I am . now ?. The 
j relative circumstances of our position will not 
j be changed : you can still threaten me— still 
coerce— still intimidate me : — but by that time 
T shall have brought my mind to view the thing 
with less horror, less aversion, and less dis- 
gust.” 

“ Well— be it so,” said the Hangman. “And 
now mind me — that, when we meet next 
Wednesday night, I stand no more non- 
sense ; but you shall go with me to some 
place where we can be comfortable 
together ” 

“ Yes, yes," exclaimed Ernestina, her soul 
revolting. from his words and looks down to its 
utter profoundities. “ I swear most solemuly 
—most sacredly — that I will do as you desire. 
But once more, 1 insist that you leave me 
now !” 
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“ Well, well, I shan't slay much longer,” 
rejoined Coffin, savagely : then advancing to 
the toilette-table, he helped himself to the 
purse and the jewels. 

Having secured. these spoils about his person, 
the ruffian unlocked the door — flung a parting 
look of deep and menacing meaning upon 
Ernestine, -warning her not to forget her 
pledge — and then stole forth from the chamber. 
The lady retained her hold upon the bell-pull 
for nearly a minute : then, feeling satisfied 
that the dreadful man had indeed taken his 
departure, she hastened to re-lock the door- 
remaining alone, no longer with tlic excitement 
of bewildering thoughts, but in the cold, deep, 
immovable sterness of that resolve to which 
she had come. 


\ /OH ALTER CV1I. 

V 

s t. j a M r. s’ s r a i, a v j;. 

Ix one of the earlier chapters of this work 
we have described Florence Eaton. About 
nineteen years of age— invested with a 
Madonua-liko beauty, the innocence of which 
surrounded her as with a celestial halo — 
possessing a complexion of the purest white, 
dazzlingly transparent, and with the gentlest 
tint of the rose-leaf upon her cheeks— she was 
a being to whom the epithet of hivjcUc may be 
applied. Her hair, of the lightest brown tinged 
with a golden hue, and seeming in the sun- 
beams to he of that precious shad" which 
belongs to the silk- when gathered fresh from 
the. silkworm, was worn in a profusion of 
ringlets falling upon her bright and polished 
shoulders. The tranquil lustre as well as 
the hue of heaven was in her e^es of soft 
azure : no coral was brighter than her lips ; — 
no Grecian statue was ever chiselled with a 
more classical precision than that which marked 
her exquisite profile. 

Then her shape- -we have already described 
it as that of the sylph, bleuding perfection of 
symmetry with grace and elegance of carriage. 
The beautiful arching of the neck was of swan- 
like curvature : the bust, gently developed, 
was perfect in its virgin contours ;— and as 
sbe walked, her form exhibited all the willowy 
elasticity of girlhood. 

Gay and happy in her artless innocence was 
this charming creature : and in her liveliest 
moments her laugh came gushing forth so 
merrily melodious, that it seemed as if the 
teeth appearing between the parting coral of 
the. lips, were themselves strings of musical 
pearls. Guile and deception were unknown 
to her : she was as ignorant of the duplicities, 
the falsities, and the artificialities of the world 
as the bird of paradise in its own genial clime 
is ignorant of the hail, the frost, the snow, and 


the ice of the hyperborean regions to th e 
northward of inhospitable Labrador. 

It may have chanced that the reader, while 
roving in a garden during the -warm months 
when nature puts forth all the brightest and 
the best of her floral decorations, has observed 
a beautiful lily timidly revealing its virgin 
purity in the midst of all the most flaunting 
and gaudy occupants of the glowing parterres. 
That chaste and stainless lily seemed as it were- 
out of place, unless for the purpose of contrast, 
by the side of full-blown peonies'blushing their 
deepest red— groups of tulips displaying their 
variegated hues in all the pomp of their gaudy 
glory — the pinks drooping on their slender 
stalks — the marigolds vying with the blight 
yellow of the sun — the red roses expanding in 
all the pride belonging to Flora’s cherished 
favourites— the glaring wall-flowers bright 
with their mingling yellow, warm sienna, and 
rich brown tints— the blue bells deep as the 
indigo seen in the hyacinth of India’s plains — 
and all the other ornaments of the garden that 
force themselves most obtrusively upon the 
gaze. The eye, therefore, when contemplating 
such a scene, and when intoxicated with the 
blaze of beauty belonging to all that floral 
pomp, lias settled at last with a feeling of re- 
lief and with a touching interest upon that 
fair, chaste, and modest lily appearing in the 
midst of such overwhelming gaud and gran- 
deour. Apply this illustration to the- world 
of splendid Duchesses, exquisite .Marchio- 
nesses, superb Countesses, and magnificent 
ladies of all grades and degrees of aristocratic 
rank, you behold one charming, retiring, anil 
unsophisticated girl scarcely conscious of her 
own beauty, and calculated to please and in- 
terest the eye — not to dazzle and overwhelm 
the senses, — then have you found your lily 
amongst your flaunting, gaudy pageantry of 
flowers. And such was Florence Eaton 1 

Four or five days had elapsed after the inci- 
dents contained in the few last chapters ; and 
it was about noon, when Lady Florimel said 
lo her niece, “ My dear Florence, 1 think that 
I have a little treat in store for 3 r ou to-day.” 

11 What is it, my dear aunt ?” inquired the 
beauteous girl, gazing up with a smiling coun- 
tenance from the embroidery in which she was 
engaged. 

“ You know, my dear girl,” replied Pauline, 

“ that her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
was here a few days ago, and likewise again 
yesterday. .Amongst other things the Princess 
said to me, was that if ever you should feel 
inclined to visit the State Apartments at St. 
James’s Palace ” 

“ Oil I indeed I should be delighted,” ex- 
claimed Florence : “ for inasmuch as you have 
an objection to attending the levees which the 
Prince of AVales sometimes holds there, and as 
you do not wish me to he presented at Court, I 
shall have no opportunity of seeing those superb 
apartments unless privately as you propose.” 
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“ And do you wish to he presented at Court ?" 
asked Lady Florimel, {razing earnestly sind not 
without some little feeling of uneasiness upon 
her lovely niece. 

Oh ! no/' exclaimed the artless girl, her 
silver voice ns expressive of sincerity as were 
her innocent looks. “ You have taught uie to 
regard nil regal splendour and princely show r.s 
being not only valueless, hut also inconsistent 
with the true spirit of the age ; and J can 
assure yon, my dear aunt, that I am not 
faithless to your admirable teachings." 

“Then you are my own dear girl !* said 
Pauline, infinitely relieved by this answer. 
“ Hut to return to what we were ere now 
saying, I propose to take you at once to Si. 
•lamci's l'alnce, to pass an hour with the. 
Princess and visit the State Apartments. 
Hasten and achieve your toilette — l lie carriage 
is ordered for half-past twelve.” 

“And do not you me.au to accompany us, 
iny dear uncle !" asked Florence, approaching 
Lord Florimel, was seated on the sofa rending 
the newspaper. 

“So, dear Florence," he replied, with a smile. 
“The Princess has invited you ladies in so 
cordial and friendly a manner, that the 
presence of one of the sterner sex would he a 
constraint upon the interesting And 

therefore I am excluded." 

Florence, satisfied with this answer, hastened 
away to her own apnrtment to prepare for the 
visit and the moment she had quitted the 
drawing-room, Pauline said to her hnsband, 
“ Do you not think, Gabriel, that you have 
better accompany us after all." 

" If you wish it, my dear Pauline," wan the 
reply, ns the nobleman gazed affectionately 
upon his handsome wife. " lint T think that I 


an adequate check. Or else," added Pauline in 
a more serious tone, “ must be indeed be far, 
far more depraved than ir<* even know him 
to be." 

Lady Florimel now retired to perform the 
little requisites of herown toilette, and at half- 
past twelve her ladyship and Florence stepped 
into the carriage. In a few minutes they were 
set down at St. James's Palace— that dingv, 
rambling, ignoble-looking old brick building 
the exterior of which hnR the appearance of a 
tumbling-down barrack, but upon whose 
interior hundreds and thousands of pounds 
have been e.viiendcd to minister to the extra- 
vagance, the pomp, and the parade of Royalty. . 
Poor unfortunate working classes ! how * have' 
ye bseii (1 joined to the most crushing toil in 
order to furnish forth the splendour of those 
palaces which exist as the trophies of that 
tyranny which has achieved your wretchedness 
and slavery 1 

On aligliting at St. James’s Palace, Lady 
Florimel and the Honourable Miss Eaton were 
received by Sir Robert Conway, the Master 
of the Princess Sophia’s Household. This 
gentleman was about sixty years of ago— of 
courtly appearance -and one who had spent 
alibis life os a hanger-on of Royalty. He had 
passed through all those grades of aristocratic 
Uunkoyisni which belong to the heirareby of 
Royal Households— having gradually rison 

From Pn rr.t nP 4 !m ii > • 
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have already convinced yon it would he more 
becoming nf yourself to* accompany Florence 
alone. In that cold reserve whirl! you may 
exhibit towards the Prince, Florence will see 
naught save the distant respert which a lady 
which naturally show in the presence of his 
Royal Highness. Rut were I to find myself 
in the company of the Prince, l eoukl naively 
manifest even the most ordinary politeness. 
For though years and years have passed since 
the date of poor Octavio's wrongs, and also of 
the base outrages which he dared— though so 
fruitlessly— attempt towards yourself, vet is 
tho memory of them immortal with mo i All 
things considered, therefore, von would do well 
to go alone with Florence. Resides, you say 
that although the Princess Sophia will not he 
present at the interview, yet she has promised 
that the Master of her llonse-hold shall attend 
upon yon " 

Oil it was no: through any fear that I 
proposed you should accompany us,’ exclaimed 
Pauline. “Even were his Koval Highness 
inclined to renew towards me, either by word 
or look, the insults of hvgone times, the 
presence of his daughter would a»urcdlr prove 


1 «nd heaven knows what beside in the service 
of tho King, until he settled down into the 
i comfortable palace which wo now find liini 
occupying about, the person of the Princess 
Sophia. 

Heavens I whnl annals of the Court were 
contained in this tnnn’s memory. All the cells 
of his brain were so many encyclopedias filled 
with Court anecdotes, intrigues, scandals, 
depravities, and scoundrclssins. How mnnv 
villnnies amongBt prond nobles hnd lie been 
tho means of hushing up !— how nianv frailties 
on the part or high-born ladies hnd* he been 
instrumental in veiling from the pnbliceyel 
Ilow many nohlo lords had he known where 
the most ignoble rascals on the face of God's 
earth .'— how ninny Maids of Honour had he 
aeun in his time who were no maid; at all !— 
how many gentlemen of the bed-chamber had 
ho been acquainted with, whose private deeds 
were so ungentlemnnly that even at C'rbekford’s 
den of infnmy they were scouted as blacklegs I 
-how many Lsdics-in-Waiting had he known 
who were ho nnladylike as to prefer their 
| husbands’ grooms to their husbands themselves! 
—how many Royal Highnesses had he bowed 
to, who by their conduct deserved to have 
boon styled Royal Basenesses 1 
Then, was Tie not also— this Sir Robert 
Conway— a veritabe perambulating Com 
Gi'i'k—n. peripatetic film fiook of the Axis- 
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tocracy ? H j know evervb >dy hand everything 
intheepho.ro-! of the 0)'irt, High Life, and 
Fashion. Did anvbidy happen to Bay in 
his presence, “ Bv the be, who did Lord 
Craubury mirrv ?’’ — he would immediately 
have the answer ready to fall from the 
tip of his tongue,-., to the effect, for 
example s sake, that “ the Right Honourable 
Augustus Octavius Stanhope SI. James, sixth 
Earl of Craubury, married the Honourable 
Miranda Amelia Jacinth t. 0 n-u.mtina Arling- 
ton, third daughter of Fit/. tllau Siymnir 
Port-man Aulet, third Biron Rich Ido, who 
married Lidy F.tizi Alexin Inn i Citherina 
Mirietta Birlceley.” In all other C mrl and 
Aristocratic nutters, even to the minutest 
details of pedigree and genralogj', was the 
Mister of the II msehold equally well vor-od 
and precise : and for the re 1 - m ho wis con- 
sidered in tho highest circles to be one of the 
cleverest men in all England. Indeed, a pro- 
fessor of a huirlred different languag-s, half-a- 
dozen sciences, aulas m my arts, would not 
havo obtained half the repute for talent and 
learning tint was enjoyed by this wretched 
humdrum on the strength of t he most trum- 
I pery, worthier, and dob ising kind of know- 
ledge t-o which a tu m could possibly degrade 
his intellect. 

This greit personage it was who received 
Lady Fiorim.il and Miss F.orence Elton as 
they alightel fnm th ur cirri ige at St James's 
Pi! ic-' ; an 1 he forthwith coo 1 icted them to a 
in ignifi tent saloon belonging to t he suite of 
uoircm mu occ ipied by the LYinett-s S >phia. 
On in ••ro 1 icing tho l.iii-M into the pr<‘s.*n>v* 
of th t Prinocss, Sir R ibert C *u vtv with lr-'w : 
an 1 her R i)’al Highness received Imr visitants 
with the kindest cordiilily. Lineheon w is 
invn-'di.itoly served : and when it was over, 
the Princ-’ss oiid, “ N >w, my dear Ltdy Flo- 
rimol, I will summon Sir R ibcrl C mwav to 
escort you and your s-voet neice to tho State 
Apartments : but as I my self am eomewlmt 
indispised, I hope you will excuse me from 
accompanying you.” 

Tiic Master of tho Household was accord- 
ingly sent for ; and ho speedily made his 
appearance— all bowings anti scrapings, smiles 
and willingness — to conduct the ladies whither- 
soever they chose. Accordingly, Luly Flo- 
rimel and Florence accompanied him to the 
State Apartments, which wo shall not pause 
to describe : much less shall we linger to 
chronicle one single word of all the encomia 
which Sir Robert Conway lavished upon every 
feature of those rooms. Suffice it to say that 
Florence, in the artless simplicity of her 
character and with th it natur al good taste 
which had been fostered bv her aunt, was much 
disappointed at finding far more of ginger- 
bread tinsel than of Bterling decorations, and 
much more gilding and gaudiness than works 
of art and masterpieces of the limner’s pencil. 

Having finished the inspection of the State 


Aoxrtments, Sir R ib?rb C mway, who had al- 
ready received his cue from the Princess 
S »ohia, proposed to introduce the ladies to an 
apartmmt well-known as the King's Closet. 
This room was the one where the British 
Sivereigns were won’t to transact, private 
business on the occasion of Levees, Drawing 
R >oms, &c., held at Sc. James’s Palace : and in 
chat apartment many of the most diabolical 
laws and decrees have at different times 
received the royal signature. 

Into thisroim did the Mister of the House- 
hold now conduct Lady Elorimel and Florence 
Tiiton. Pauline, who knew what was to happen, 
h id some difficulty in concealing a certain 
amount of agitation and excitement which arose 
from the prospect of tho interview that was 
now close at hand. As for Florence — totally 
unsuspecting whom she was about to meet, she 
fullovcd her aunt in gay and cheerful confi- 
dence: but when Sir Robert Conway, on 
throwing open the door, exclaimed, “Good 
heavens ! what have I done? the Prince Re- 
gent is here !” — the lovely girl trembled all 
over at the sudden idea of finding herself face 
to face with his Roval Highness. Oh ! if she 
had only known — if she had only entertained 
the slightest- scintillation of a suspicion that 
the Prince was in reality her father— the 
author of her being, — how different would 
have been her emotions, how far more solemnly 
and pathetically interesting this hour of her 
life ! 

Asa matter of course, Sir Robert Conway 
affected to be overwhelmed with confusion in 
observing the Prince Regent in the Rival 
C osot : Pauline likewise stopped back a few 
nicer., but with really natural recoil from the 
destroyer of her sister, and not with any affect- 
ed surprise or alarm while her young, timid, 
and beautiful niece clung to her arm in vague 
terror lest this intrusion on their part, should 
be visited by some unpleasant, remonstrance. 

The Prince, who as a matter of course 
through pre-arrangement had been loc ted in 
the Rival Closet! now. stepped forward, and 
with that easy yet elegant assurance which 
characterized him, at once exclaimed, “ Do not 
be alarmed, my dear Conway l I presume you 
have brought these Ladies hither to view the 
apartment : and they shall not be disappoint- 
ed.” 

“ May it please your Royal Highness,” said 
the courtly 0 m way, with a low bow, “Lady 
Fmrimel and her niece the Honourable Miss 
E iron will present their duty to your Royal 
Highness.” 

Pauline bowed with a matron’s dignity, 
accompanied by a due amount, of respectful 
courtesy ; and Florence, recovering her pre- 
sence of mind at the reassuring woi-ds <.f the 
Prince, made a graceful salutation. This 
homage on the part of the ladies was acknow- 
ledged by what the Court newsman would call 
“ the most gracious condescension” on the part. 
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of the Prince. At tho same he flung upon 
Paluino a look which .seemed to say, “ I hope 
there is no longer any ill-feeling between us 
and then his eyes settled upon his lovely, 
angelic, blushing daugt.hter—th it daughter who 
knew not that she th is stood iu her father’s 
teaence ! But at the airne moment— as he 
eheld that heavenly creature who charms so 
far transcended all the representations which 
rumour had wafted to his ears, and on whose 
puro and candid brow chastity sate enthroned 
in alabaster, » hile vestal innocence beamed 
in her azure eyes as the sunlight shines in the 
clear blue of heaven,— as the Prince, we say, 
thus gazed upon that sweet ethereal creature, 
he experienced the father's pride— the parent’s 
joy ;— and in a moment of uncontrollable and 
ineffiblo feeling, ho drew forth a small case 
cnclosingtho miniature of Octavia — the injured, 
wronged, and perished mother of that lovelv 
girl ! 

Florence _ surveyed the Prince with the ut- 
most surprise as she witnessed this proceed- 
ing ; and Pauline, instantly stepping a pace 
backward, so as to get behind Florence, made 
a rapid and impatient sign to the Prince to 
warn him of tho imprudence of his conduct 
and chide him for tins demonstration of feeling 
which under the circumstances he ought to have 
avoided. As for Sir Robert Conway, he stood 
drawn up in an attitude of attention— but, 
courtier-like aud also child-like, prepared to 
hear, see, and say nothing. 

Perhaps it was one of the few fine moments of 
tin: Prince’s life, when he thus became suddenly 
pliant and ductile to tho influence of a fathers 
feelings, and forgetting the necessity of caution, 
acknowledged tho spontaneous away of nature 
over the colder sentiment of prudence. It.was 
one of the very few pathetic chapters in his 
history : and even Pauline, while signalling 
him to beware what he did, could not help 
thinking to herself, “This is at least some 
atonement made to the memory of my deceased 
sister 1 ” 

Scarcely had the Prince yielded to that sud- 
den and irresistible impulse which thus made 
him draw forth the miniature portrait of the 
long dead Octavia, in order to compare it 
with the living beauty that was now in 
his presence, —when the amazed and even 
startled . look which Florence fixed upon 
him reminded him of his imprudence, even 
before he observed the signs which Lady 
I’lorimel was making. No sooner, there- 
fore, hid he opened that case and glanced 
upon tint miniature— no sooner indeed had 
his eyes travelled from the features of tho 
mother as perpetuated bv the limner’s art, to 
those of the daughter brilliant with animation 
*>t youthful life, — when hech^ed the case a^aiu ; 
and returning it to his pocket, instantaneously 
took trie hand of I’ lorence, u Pardon 

me, voting lady- pardon me — but you suddenly 
reminded me of a dear friend now no more !” ’ 


Florence became overwhelmed with confusion 
—almost with dismay : for she felt that the 
Prince's hand trembled nervously as he held 
her own— and there wis something so peculiar, 
so touching, so appealing at the niotueut in his 
looks, that she experienced the strangest and 
most unaccountable feeling springing up iu her 
heart. It was as if .all in a moment she became 
deeply interested in this Pi ince whom she had 
never seen before. But, Ail 1 little did sle sus- 
pect that it was nature asserting its empire 
within her gentle bosom, aud influencing her 
with those promptings that were so mysterious, 
so inscrutable, and so profound 1 

“ Permit us to retire, sir,” no * inteijeeted 
Lady Florimel, fearful that the scene might go 
to such a leugtli as to excite suspicion in the 
mind of Florence and render some explanation 
indispensable for the purpose of allaying it. 

“ Lady Florimel,” said the Prince, fixing 
his looks upon her in a peculiar manner, “ I 
hope that your noble husband and yourself will 
some day favour the reception-rooms at Carlton 
House with your presence, and that you will be 
accompanied by your amiable niece ?” 

Pauline bowed, but gave no reply ; then 
taking the hand of Florence, she whispered 
hastily, “ Let us withdraw.” 

The young lady’s thoughts were thrown into 
such confusion by the Prince’s manner, the words 
lie had addressed toller, and the emotions which 
they had suddenly conjured up, that she scnice- 
ly knew what she was doing : but mechanically 
making a graceful salutation, she suffered her 
aunt to lead her from the room, Sir Robert Con- 
way followed ; and when they reached the 
Princess Sophia’s apartment, Florence was so 
overcome by tho powerful yet unaccountable 
agitation of het feelings, that she burst into 
tears. Lady Florimel threw a rapid glance upon 
the Princess, as much as to say, “ Did I not pro- 
phecy some such result as this and her Royal 
Highness shook her head to express her regret 
that she should have been the means of bring- 
ing about this interview between the father aud 
the daughter. 

“ My dear girl,” said Pauline, in tho kind- 
est and most soothing manner to Florence 
“ what alilicts you thus ? what feeling, causes 
these tears 5” 

“ Pardon me, my dear aunt,” murmured 
Florence, hastily wiping her eyes ; “ and in- 
tercede on my behalf that her Royal Highness 
shall forgive me this foolish conduct of mine 
in her presenco. But I could Dot help it ! 
Some feeling came over me, stronger than my- 
self— a feeling for which I could "not account 
at the time, and which I am still less able to 

explain now. It was a temporary weakness 

a transitory depression of spirits— produced, 
most probably, by that sudden excitement 
which seemed to take posse.-s.-ion of the R»\nl 
Highness the Prince. But I feel better now : 
indeed I am quite recovered— and again do [ 
implore your pardon.”. 
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“ You have not offended us, my dear girl,' 1 
said the Princess Sophia, rising from her seat 
and taking the young maiden’s hand in the 
kindest manner. 

To be brief, .Florence Eaton speedily recover- 
ed her wonted cheerfulness ; and in a short 
time a footman entered to- announce that the 
carriage had arrived. Lady Florimel and her 
niece resumed their bonnets and scarves, took 
leave of tbc Princess, and entered the carriage, 
which Pauline ordered to drive round Hyde 
Park ere returning home. 

While proceeding to that fashionable lounge 
maintained by (be people’s money lo enable 
the Aristocracy of London to display their 
gorgeous equipages and sumptuous apparel, 
Florence continued Lo discourse upon th»* singu- 
lar incidents of the mooting in the Royal Closet. 
She expressed her pity for the Prince who had 
been a o deeply moved at ihf j i'Utf--* <>l 

ft lout fi'ifV’d. i'fi't'Jt’ ft to hi a ni> wiof’V ; and with 
a natural artlossness she observed that any one 
who could bn so moved, mu«t possess a very ex- 
cellent disposition. Pauline was vexed to bear 
her talk in this manner: for she saw that the 
incident had made a de»*p impression upon the 
young maiden’s mind, and she did not wi°h any 
occurrence to disturb the even tenonr of that 
existence which had hitherto passed in such 
serene and tranquil hs.ppino-sx Moreover, 
Pauline was naturally fearful of her niece ob- 
taining an)” clue to the discovery of the secret 
of her birth : for sad — Oh! s'd indeed would 
it he for this innocent, unsophisticated child ot 
nature to have her mind enlightened n< to 
the pant and hr; taught the history of a mother's 
shame ! 

The carriage had entered Hyde Park: ami 
Lady Florimel was thinking how «1 k* should 
turn the conversation into another channel, 
when suddenly loud cries of alarm burst from t 
the lips of several persons walking on the font - j 
ways on either side of the read: and at the; 
same instant the coachman reined in hi s ; 
horses abruptly, lint a crash simultaneously! 
occurred : Fresh ejaculations terror weie 
heard — the horses of I.ady FioriimTs car- 
riage were plunging violently -and several 
people were rushing l«» the spot. Pauline and 
Florence, greatly affrighted, looked forth irom 
the windows ; and the cause of the stoppage, 
confusion, and alarming cries was immediately 
apparent. A gentleman driving a magnificent 
horse in a gig, had found the animal all in a 
moment become unmanageable, shjing at a 
white pocket handkerchief which Bon.eb’.dy 
luitl let fall and which was blowing across the 
road. Tims suddenly swerving aside, the 
spirited steed had come in furious collision 
with the horses of Lady Florimol’s carriage. 
The gig was upset — the gentleman was thrown 
out and either killed upon the spot, or stunned 
—and the maddened animal clashed away fleet 
as an arrow, dragging the vehicle like a thing 
of no weight behind him. 


Such was the incident which occurred all in a 
moment to turn the thoughts alike of Pauline 
and Florence into a new channel. The foot- 
man who stood behind the carriage, instanta- 
neously leaped down and joined those persons 
who had rushed to the spot to render their 
assistance. The gentleman, on being raised 
from the ground, was discovered to have been 
only stunned — not killed. The footman, step- 
•ping up to the carriage-window, reported this 
intelligence to Pauline, who at _ once directed 
that the gentleman should be lifted into the 
chariot, jinv who was he ? Yo one on the 
spot at the moment knew him : it was there- 
fore impossible to convey him to his own re- ( - 
sidelines and Paulino commanded the carriage 
lo proceed home to Florimel House in Piecn- 
dillv. 

A few minutes brought the equipage 
thither : and the gentleman, who still remained 
insensible, was lifted into the mansion — con- 
veyed to a chamber— and surrounded by all 
possible attentions. Medical aid was procured ; 
and in a short time the sufferer was somewhat 
restored to consciousness — but not sufficiently 
to speak : and the physicians, while declaring 
that no fatal result need be dreaded, never- 
theless desired that he should be kept perfectly 
tranquil, as he had evidently received a severe ; 
shock from t he fall. j 

When the first excitement attending this j 
incident had somewhat subsided, Lord Mori-j 
mcl bethought, himself of searching the; 
stranger’s pockets for the purpose of ascertain- 1 
ine, ii" possible, who he was— as bin relations 
or fi iends might he uneasy at his absence. 
His card-ea-'C was found : and thence was it 
discovered that the handsome young invalid— 
for both good-looking and youthful he assured- 
ly was, as we might have observed before— ! 
: was Mr. Malvern of Hanover Square. j 


CHAPTER CVHL 

■im: i'i:i.ver.ss ciuur.oTTK. 

S; Ai:<:r.i-Y had Lady Florimel’s carriage rolled 
out of the court-yard of St. , him os’s Palace, 
when another equipage, drawn by four horses, 
dashed into the enclosure. The royal arms 
were upon the panels of this magnificent 
barouche. : the postilions were clad in elegant 
jockey-attire of sky-blue ; and three tall font- 
man in the royal' liveries stood behind the 
carriage. • j 

The moment, this equipage appeared, great- j 
excitement immediately became visible amongst 
all the officials, lacqueys, and dependants who 
had previously been lounging about in the court- 
yard and ontraucc-hall of the palace. Put now 
two lines of bowing individuals were speedily 
formed from the carriage-door to the entrance 
of the building ; and Sir Robert Conway, who 
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! came hurrying forward, arrived just in time to 
I assist a young lady to alight. Then, with pro- 
j found respect and veneration, the old courtier 
' offered this young lady his arm, which she took 
with unaffected ease and affability of manner, — 
acknowledging with a graceful incliuation of 
her head the Tow bows made by the two lines 
of dependants, as she passed between them into 
the palace. Three ladies-in-waiting likewise de- 
scended from the carriage .and followed close 
behind their youthful mistress : for this young 
lady who lias’jusb arrived at St. James’s Palace, 
and whom we now for the first time introduce 
to our readers, is the Princess Charlotte, the 
daughter of the Prince Regent and the injured 
Caroline of Brunswick ! 

Strange coincidence ! that- on the same day, 
at the same hour, and within a few minutes of 
each other, the illegitimate daughter of the 
Prince Regent — namely, Florence Eaton — and 
his legitimate daughter, the '.Princess Charlotte, 
should thus visit St. James’s Palace 1 

And here we must pause for a little space to 
describe her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte, who was now just eighteen years of 
age. Handsome she was, assuredly,-— yet not 
endowed with that sweet, nympth-like, and 
angelic beauty which characterized Florence 
Eaton ; but invested with that peculiar style of 
loveliness— sleepy, luxuriant, and sensuous— 
which has already been described in an earlier 
chapter as distinctive of the females belonging 
to the family of Cuelph. Her figure, even at 
this early age, was already of a richness merg- 
ing upon embonpoint— but .not sufficiently so 
I to diminish its graces. There was however a 
j voluptuousness in its contours which was en- 
hanced by the complete exposure of the 
shoulders and neck, according to the fashion of 
Ihe time. Short of stature, the Princess had 
little of girlhood’s suppleness and lightness of 
movement: her slow pace and matron -like gait 
arose not from any idea of maintaining a digni- 
fied bearing, but from the circumstance that in 
her nature she was what Byron has described 
as "somewhat languishing and lazy.” 

Her hair — of a light chestnut, soft as silk ana 
fine in its individual filaments — was far from 
profuse in quantity, and was worn in frizzly 
ringlets at the sides, but carelessly gathered 
up iu a knot behind the head, ner complexion 
was beautifully fair, with an animated bloom 
upon the cheeks, making ■ them resemble in 
their healthful plumpness the ripe peach with 
its mingled damask and vermeil. Her features 
could not be called regular not yet classical ; 
and they were. also too large and striking for a 
delicate beauty— the nose being prominent, the 
lip3 full and sensuous, — and the chin rounded 
with the boldness belonging to a profile that 
indicates strong passions. -Her eyes were of a 
light blue, and looked soft, languishing, and 
even wanton from beneath their drooping lids : 
the eyebrows were light, 'and -indeed' too delicatc"- 


Iy pencilled to give a classic finish to the opal 
of the temples. 

To judge more minutely still of the character of 
the Princess Charlotte from the usual physical 
indications, we may add that benevolence, 
generosity, and tooduess of heart were in her 
looks : while an occasional bi'idling up of the 
head, a quick hashing of the eye from the 
midst of its languid expression, and a sudden 
flushing of the countenance, showed that she 
possessed a temper impatient of contradiction 
and which in time might even become over- 
bearing and despotic. 

We have said that her Royal Highness was 
attired in a very low dress : but as a matter 
of course it was not with her shoulders 
and bosom thus exposed that she had arrived 
in the carriage. An elegant scarf was thrown 
lightly over her neck : and a veil depended 
from the hat which she wore. This hat was of 
beaver, with large brims and black jdumes ; 
and being worn gracefully, it suited well the 
somewhat bold and masculine style of her 
features. 

On reaching the landing that communicated 
with the apartments of the Princess Sophia, 
the Princess Charlotte quitted the arm of Sir 
Robert Conway, aDd passed into a dressing- 
room, followed by , her ladies-in-waiting. 
There she laid aside her splendid hat and her 
elegant scarf of purple velvet with its gold 
fringe : and dispensing with the attendance of 
her ladies, she proceeded alone to the apartment 
where the Princess Sophia was seated. /The 
meeting between the auut and the niece was 
most affectionate and when they had ex- 
changed the usual greetings, the PrineeB3 
i Charlotte requested Sophia to dismiss her ladies 
who were iu attendance. This was immediately 
done ; and the royal auut and niece remained 
alone together. 

We must here obseno that for some years 
past the Princess Charlotte had not resided 
with her father the Prince Regent : she dwelt 
principally with the King and Queen at 
Windsor or Frogmorc. Tliat is to say, she was 
in reality under the protection of old Queen 
Charlotte, his Majesty Ceorge TII being at the. 
time a hopeless lunatic. The young Princess 
did not often repair to Condon, save when in 
the company of the Queen : but occasionally 
she would make a special trip to Si. James’s 
Palace, to visit her aunts who had apartments 
there : and it was often observed iu courtly 
circles, rumoured throughout the West End, 
and even hinted at times by the nowspaper- 
press, that on such occasions her Royal High- 
ness very seldom called at (Jail ton House, but 
saw her father the Prince Regent at St. 
James's. We may add that of all the Royal 
Family the Princess Sophia was Charlotte’s 
favourite relative ; and to this mueh-Ioved aunt 
was she wont to confide all her cares, anxieties, 
and troubles. 

' -Not many days had elapsed since the Princes.' 
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'.Charlotte had paid Sophia oue of these flying 
visits to which we have alluded : and therefore 
her appearance at St. James’s after so brief au 
interval, and the request which she now. made 
for the dismissal of the waiting-ladies from the 
room— added to a certain pre-occupation which 
was visible in her manner— convinced Sophia 
that.something unpleasant had occurred. 

| “ My dear Charlotte,” accordingly said the 
'aunt, the moment her ladies had quitted the 
-apartment ; “ has any thing happened to cause 
you fresh uneasiness ?" 

“ Oh 1 my dear aunt,” exclaimed the young 
Princess bursting into tears ; “ how can 1 
tell you what had occurred ? how can I 
wound your heart so deeply as to speak 
ill of that mother whom I Know you love so 
fondly 

“ Tel] me everything, my dear niece,” said 
the Princess Sophia ; “and do not regard thy 
feelings at all. Tell me what has happened! 
You know that I would do any thing to serve 
you. But come, dry these tears ! Should any 
one enter unexpectedly and see you 
weeping ” 

“ Oh ! let me weep— let me weep, my dear 
aunt 1” cried the Princess Charlotte, now 
literally wringing her hands in anguish. 
“ These tears afford a vent for that sorrow 
which would otherwise cause my heart to burst. 
For, Oh 1 this pent-up affliction which circum- 
stances so often compel me to restrain, seems at 
times to become a consuming flame and to prey 
upon my very vitals ” 

“ Heavens ! dear Charlotte," cried the 
Princess Sophia, now very seriously alarmed : 
“ 1 know that you grieve on account of your 
mother — but never, never have I heard you 
speak so despondiugly as at present ! Surely, 
surely something terrible has happened ’ 

“ Yes — something terrible indeed 1” in- 
terrupted the Princess : “ something of so 
grave and so serious a nature that I question 
whether I shall ever return to Windsor again 
— whether indeed I shall not steal out of 
England in disguise, and hasten to join my 
poor dear persecuted mother in Italy 1“ 

“ For God's sake, compose yourself, dearest 
Charlotte !” said the Princess Sophia, in the 
most soothing manuer possible. “ Instead of 
giving way to this painful excitement, tell me 
what has occurred - favour me wiili your 
j confidence, as you have hitherto been wont to 
I do — allow me to give you my advice, and pro- 
mise me that you will follow it.” 

“But how will you advise me against your 
own mother V exclaimed the young Princess 
impetuously. 

“ If my mother be acting wrongly,” was the 
mild and . eutly remonstrative answer, 44 I will 
not scruple to condemn her proceedings as 
candidly and impartially as I would those of 
an utter stranger. Far more readily, then 
would I protect you , my beloved niece, against 


even the machinations of my own mother— if 
such machinations were in pfugress 1’ 

“ Pardon me — pardon me, dearest aunt : !" ex- 
claimed the Princess Charlotte, with a gush of 
fervid feeling and grateful enthusiasm : “pardon 
me, I say, for having mistrusted you for a 
moment — but I felt at the time as if there 
were uo longer any confidence to be bestowed 
on a single being upon earth 1” 

“ Tell me, Charlotte,” said the Princess 
Sophia, 44 what it is that has affected you so 
painfully — so profoundly.” 

“ I will endeavour to restrain my feelings in 
such a manner,” answered the' young Princess, 
“as to enable me to give you a calm and intel- 
ligible narrative of what has occurred. You 
know that at Windsor Castle I have free access 
on all occasions to the Queen’s private apart- 
ments, and that it is never considered necessary 
for me to send and announce my intention 
of ‘visiting her Majesty in her own room. You 
are likewise aware that her Majesty is parti- 
cularly fond at this time of the year, when 
the weather is so cold, of sitting>in the little 
room which she calls the boudoir , and which 
has double doors. Well, at about eleven 
o’clock this forenoon I repaired as usual to pay 
my respects to her Majesty, forgetting to ask 
previously whether she was alone.' On reach- 
ing the boudoir, I found the outer door a jar — 
and perhaps you remember how noiselessly it 
opens ? Certain it is . that when I opened it 
toe sound could not have been heard inside the 
room ; for the voices that were in conversation 
did not cease speaking. On hearing those 
voices, and recognizing one to be the Queen's, 
I was immediately on the point of retiring, 
under the impression that her Majesty was en- 
gaged, when something which fell from her lips 
suddenly transfixed me to the spot. The words 
were to this effect : — 4 But, my dear Mrs. Owen, 
we hare gone too far to retreat: the ruin of the 
Princess Caroline is resolved upon ; it must be ac- 
complished— and I am determined that she shall 
never, never have a chance of being Queen of Png- 
land.’ — Oh ! as these dreadful syllables met 
mine ears, a cold tremor seized upon me — I 
shivered violently from head to foot, and should 
have fallen had I not actually clung to the 
door-post for support. Then with a mighty 
efl'ort I so far conquered ' my emotions as to re- 
main an eager, breathless listener. 1 1 was now 
Mrs. Owen — a name I had sometimes heard 
before — who spoke. 4 1 am well aware," she'said, 

4 of the truth of your Majesty's observation, that 
we home gone much too far to retreat : but what I 
dread is exposure — and this alarm I entertain 'not 
■merely for my own sake, but that of every one im- 
plicate > in the business. That meddling young 
man's escape from the - agents of the French. Pre- 
fect ’ Here the Queen interrupted Mrs. 

Owen, exclaiming, 4 'You are sure that the intelli- 
gence is correct?’ — 4 Beyond all possibility of doubt,’ 
replied Mrs. Owen : 4 here is the letter which the 
Prefect of Police in Paris has written to the Mar- 
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r «s oflevuson acquainting him mtn. all Mai ls 
W* of the rescue and escaped Then as 1 still 

remained spellbound at the threshold of the 

boudoir, I could hear the rustling of a papei, as 
cf a letter being opened ; and then a P d "J e 
ensued in the conversation, so that I felt as 
sured the Queen was reading the letter which 
Mrs. Owen appeared to nave put into her han s. 
Wherefore did I not dy from that spot i Oh . 
can not you comprehend 'the terrible natuie 
that curiosity which thus retained me there? 

ADd now I was shivering with a chill no longer, 
but trembling with a burning fever ; tor the 
blood was pouring like molten lead through my 
veins. Eagerly, intensely did 1 listen to catch 
the next words that might be uttered. At 
length the Queen spoke again, bhe had eyi- 
dently finished the perusal of the letter. k b ho 
i couhl have been, the authors of that rescue t she 
said, in the quick, sharp, querulous tone which 
she adopts when labouiing under apprehension 
or annoyance. * j ok see,' she coutznuea. 1 lu 
avitc char front the report made bp the police 
averts to the Prefect, that the plot must have been 
deed,] laid, and that they were Englishmen who 
accomplished the rescue. J17to could they have been: 

■ — ‘ Thai is the mystery , and likewise the source 
j of alarm,' observed Mrs. Owen. * Certain it is 
that there are now several people who ore ac- 
' u minted with the whole plot which we have been 
conducting for years past:- for oj course the self- 
styled Jocelyn. Loft us did nut jail to till every - 
tfiiva to Us friends after Ins rescue, even if 
they did not ' know all particulars before — 
i ‘ Wh"'h was most probable added the Queen, 
.1 in a still more hitter tone of vexation or 
| else how could they have known he was a 
' prisoner und-r such circumstances? and where- 
fore should they have attempted to rescue him* 
What can have become of tarn T— Mrs. Owen, m 
.reply, proceeded to remind the Queen that 
i this young man whom they called Jocelyn 
| Loftus was engaged to be married to a young 
lady named Louisa Stantley, residing at Canter- 
i bury ; and it appears also from what 31 rs. 
j Owen said,' that her youDgest 
! Mary by name — is staying with 
i Miss Stanley. ‘ / have allowed 
! served Mrs. Oweu, ‘ to remain there 
because she is buried, in a seclusion where she _ has 
no opportunity of revealing our secrets in a 
manner calculated to do us any more harm than 
she has already done? Mrs. Owen likewise 
i proceeded to observe that she hated her 
1 youngest daughter, and should never again be 
| able to bear the eight of her, ‘ because she had 
i proved so disobedient? 

] “But heavens ! my dear aunt, saia tne 
Princess, “ in what think you that this dis- 
obedience consisted T , 

“ I know not, my dear. Charlotte, returned 
the Princess Sophia, who had listened with a 
profoundly mournful interest to the_ preceding 
narrative. “ Pray continue this is indeed a 
dreadful recital 1” . - 


daughter — 
that same 
Mary? ob- 
unmolested, 


« p r eadful !” echoed, the Princess Charlotte, 
hastily wiping the tears from her eyes andl 
assuming a' forced composure. Prom the con- 1 
versation which ensued between Mrs. Owen 
and the Queen, I learnt that for years past a 
fearful conspiracy t ad been in existence— a 

conspiracy My God 1 for what object 

Oh ! to accomplish the rum of my poor mother ! , 
In this conspiracy the Queen, three or four I 
noblemen, several titled ladies, and this Mrs. 
Owen have been leagued : and what is worse— 
Oh ! ten thousand times worse— my father 
the Prince Regent is deep in that same con-; 
spiracy against his own wife 1 Aye and more | 
too— -Alas ! my dear aunt that I should have 
to afflict you by these communications : but to 
you- alone can I confide my sorrows— from you 
alone can I expect sympathy ! I have named 
some of the conspirators : but in addition to the 
list, I must specify uiy two uncles, the Dukes 

° And here the voice of the young Princess was 
lost in sobs as she murmured the two names. 

“ 0 heavens ! this is terrible— terrible l ex- 
claimed the Princess Sophia, clasping her 

hands. , , i 

“ Now you can understand my sorrow, ana 
you can sympathise with me 1” said the unhappy 
young Princess Charlotte. “That I should be 
compelled thus to speak'to you concerning your 
own mother and your brothers—— . - 

a is scarcely so dreadful, interrupted the 
Princess Sophia, “ as for you, my dear niece, to 
have learnt so much evil of your own. fattier 
But pray proceed, frightful as the narrative 
is, I am nevertheless impelled by a mournful 

interest to hear it all.” . 

“ I have already told you, resumed the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, “ that this conspiracy has been 
progressing for years, “You are aware of 
course you are-that in 1806 certain grave and 
serious charges were made against my poor 
mother. I was only ten years of age at the time, 
and was too young to know what was going 
on : but still I knew, even then, that my poor j 
mother was unhappy— for when taken to see 
her at Blackheath, I noticed - child as I was- 
that she cried bitterly, very bitterly 1 You 
know, my dear aunt, that the charges made 
against her at the time of which I am speaking, 
all fell to the ground : not one could be main- j 
tained— they were the basest fabrications th 
vilest inventions of calumny . 11ns I bai e of I 
course learnt only within the Iasi, few yeais 
but it wa 3 reserved for tins days incident to 
reveal to me the astounding fact that those | 
charges, made against my poor mother m 1806, 
resulted from the schemes of the conspirators 

whom I have named I” . , i 

“ Oh 1 surely you must be labouring under . 
some terrible misapprehension exclaimed the 
Princes;? Sophia, contemplating her niece in ais- 

m » y No : all that I am telling you did I glean 
from the discourse .which took place betwe _ 
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the Queen and- Mrs. Owen this morning. 
But that' is not all," exclaimed the Princess 
Charlotte, 'with anotlier powerful and painful 
■effort to subdue a passionate outburst of those 
feelings that were struggling to find • a vent. 
“ At this present moment Mrs. Owen’s three 
eldest daughters are engaged in carryiug out 
the schemes of the conspirators : and it is be-- 
fcause the youngest daughter Mary recoiled in 
hbrror from the same detestable service when 
it was proposed to her— -it is for this reason that 
she is hated by her mother, rendered homeless, 
and'inade dependent on 1 the geneiosity of that' 
Miss Louisa Stanley whoso name I have already 
mentioned. Oh ! you peruive, my dear aunt, 
that this morniug has been fraught with terri- 
ble revelations for me ! And can you wonder if 
I ore now expressed a doubt whether l would 
over return to Windsor again — or. whether 1 
would not quit England, repair to Italy, and not 
mly warn my beloved mother of the perils 
which surround her, but likewise remain with 
her henceforth to sooth and solace her ?” 

• “Ko — you must not leave England, my dear 
niece,” said 'the Princess .Sophia. “Such a 
course could only lead to a scandal and an 
exposure that might involve the whole Royal 
Family in utter ruin. You have Hought my 
advice, aud you shall have it : you shall have 
my best assistance also — but believe me, the 
utmost caution aud circumspection must be 
used. * Tell • me • however whether anything 
farther took place between Mrs. Owen and my 
mother this morning, and hmv their interview 
terminated.’’ 

“ Mrs. Owen reminded her Majesty, as J 
just now said,” resumed the Princess Charlotte. 
“ of ilie circumstance that the young gentle- 
man whom they spoke of as Jocelyn Eoftus 
was engaged to be married to that Miss 
Louisa .'Stanley with whom Mary Owen is stay- 
ing at < 'anterbmy. Mrs. Owen therefore 
suggested that it was very probable Jocelyn 
Loft us, on bis eseape from the hands of the 
French authorities, would lly back to England 
and' hasten to convince his beloved Louisa of 
his safety. That he would take this step in- 
stead of hurrying on to Italy, Mrs. Owen 
| suggested as more than probable : and the 
Queen appeared to fall into the same view of 
the matter. They therefore buoyed themselves 
up with this hope : and from some farther re 
marks which they made, it seems as if they 
cared not if Jocelyn Loftus should content 
himself with merely writing u warning letter 
to my dear luother in Italy, inasmuch 'as my 
mother is so completely- surrounded bj r tho 
creatures and tools of the conspirators, that 
the correspondence addressed to her is 'subjected 
to the * most rigid scrutiny, aud all letters 
calculated to open her eyes to the dangers of 
her position, are carefully - suppressed.’ " - 
j “ I could, not have believed my mother 
| capable of such wickedness,” wiid the 'FriiiociJs 
Sophia, terribly alllicted -aud- -profoundly. 
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humiliated at being thus compelled to listen to 
tho recital of a parent’s iniquities. 

“ ’Tis, alas 1 all too true,” observed the 
Princess Charlotte. “.And, Oh 1” she exclaim- 
ed, bursting into tears, “ how. shall I ever be 
able to meet my father again, otherwise than 
to overwhelm him with reproaches for his 
conduct towards my mother ?• • For, observe, 
my dear aunt,” she cried, suddenly wiping, 
away her tears, and evidently deriving solace 
from the thought which' had just struck her. 
and to which she was about to give utterance, 
— “ not once, throughout that" long donversa- 
tiou which 1 overheard this morning, did 
either the Queen or Mrs. Owen venture to 
impute a single crime to my poor mother ! On 
the contrary, it is because the conspirators 
know her to be virtuous that they are com- 
pelled to invent imputations against her and 
suborn perjurers to weave the meshes of cir- 
cumstantial evidence around her. iu order to 
consummate her ruin. The mere existence 
of this conspiracy, without even all the fright- 
ful details that have come, to my . knowledge, 
would be sufficient to prove my mother’s 
innocence and virtue. Then wherefore is she 
thus persecuted ? why have I been for years 
separated from her ‘i At first, when I was a 
child, I was told that it was not consistent 
with my rank as lineal heiress to the throne 
to be brought up under my parents’ care ; and 
knowing no better, but believing what I was 
told, I repined not. Rut as I grew up, 'misgiv- 
ings relative to the truth of those represen- 
tations entered my mind ; and as you arc well 
aware, my dear aunt, 1 have for the last two or- 
three years been much alllicted- — much grieved 
— not only at being separated from both my 
parents, but also because they themselves are 
separated ! You know," added the Princess 
Charlotte with the fervid eloquence of feelings 
deeply moved, “ that such have been my 
griefs !” 

“ T know it, alas ! Loo well," exclaimed the 
Princess -Sophia, throwing her arms round the 
ncclc of her young aud handsome niece. “ I 
know it, my beloved Charlotte — for you have 
poured forth all your woes into my bosom, aud 
1" have done my best Lo console you !’’ 

“-Yes — you have been a dear fond relative to 
me,” replied the. royal niece,, affectionately re- 
turning the aunt's caresses. “How often have 
you sustained iuy. drooping spirit ! and how 
valuable liave-been your lessons, in teaching me 
the necessity of assuming a demeanour calculat- 
ed’ to prevent the giddy throng of rank and 
fashion from conjecturing, how painful were 
the 'gnawing’s of ail! ic Lion at my heart’s core! 
Eut^this is not the time aud these are not the 
circumstances,” she suddenly exclaimed, “for 
me to give way to grief.. I must study how to 
act for the best — and you, my deaf aunt, must 
counsel me." • • 

•“ But. you have not told me all that occurred 
jn the Queen’s boudoir ?” remarked Sophia. 
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“ Oh 1 these -frequent interruptions which 
the push of feeling occasions !” cried the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. “The discourse between her 
Majesty and Mrs. Owen was long and serious— 
embracing so many points thaticgave me the 
completes!; insight into the whole conspiracy. 
But they resolved upon nothing definite— unless 
it were to ascertain without delay whether the 
young gentleman whom they called Jocelyn 
L-jftus, be really at Canterbury or not. At 
length Mt'3. Owen rose to depart ; and I fled 
away from the vicinage of the boudoir. Has- 
tening to'my own apartments, I ordered the 
carriage. — dressed myself- in a hurry — and 
came direct from Windsor to St. James’.-., to 
consult with yon, my best friend and kindest 
j relative !” ■ 

j “T have already urged (he absolute necessity 
! of prudence and caution," said the Princess 
! Sophia. “ Unfortunately, my dear Charlotte, 

! the monarchical institutions of this country are 
becoming unpopular with the great mass of the 
pe iple. The establishment of a II '.'public in 
North America and the tremendous impulse 
given to liberal ideas by the French Revolu- 
tion, have set the millions a-tliinking in this 
country. The consequence is that Royalty is 
menaced on every side : its end is approaching 
— and those who are anxious to precipitate the 
catastronlie, rejoice in each new suicidal act 
which Royalty itself commits. Every crime, 
every vice, every frailty, every misdeed connect- 
ed with Royalty that can be dragged forth by 
its enemies to the public eye, constitutes one of 
its suicidal acts and becomes a nail which it is 
kuocking in its own coffin. It is not therefore 
for you, my dear Charlotte, to do aught to 
accelerate the ruin of that throne whereon you 
hope to sit ; aud hence the absolute necessity 
for caution — the utmost caution indeed, under 
present circumstances.” 

“ But something must be doue 1" cried the 
young Princess, who had listened with the 
utmost impatience to her aunt’s somewhat- 
lengthened address. u 7 eaunot suffer my poor 
mother to remain environed by these fearful 
perils. If I write to her a warning letter, it 
will be intercepted — ” 

“An idea has struck me 1” ejaculated the 
Princess Sophia. “ It is evident -that this Mr. 
.Jocelyn Loftus is a generous-hearted, chivalrous 
young man — one who is resolved to become the 
champion of your mother against her enemies. 
Arguing from a knowledge of the human heart, 
it is indeed most probable- that after his 
rescue from the French authorities, he has 
sped hack to England' to embrace his beloved 
Louisa and personally assure her of his safety. 

T will at all events write • this very day to 
P interbury ” 

“ Yon will write to Mr. Loftus ?” exclaimed 
the Princess Charlotte, eagerly and thankfully. 

- “ Yes, I will write to him,” resumed the royal 
aunt : “ I will beseech him to come up toBondon 
at once and hold a conference with me — a con- 


ference at which you, my dear niece, shall he 
present aud then we will settle some decisive 
plan for the protection of your dear mother 
against her enemies.’ 

“Yes— this, is the best course to pursue,” 
exclaimed the Princess Charlotte, again flinging 
herself into Sophia's arms and embracing her 
affectionately. “ Alas ] alas 1” she continued, 
the tears once more streaming down her cheeks ; 
“ sad — very sad is my poor mother's destiny ! 
You must know, my dear aunt, that although 
everybody observes such caution when speaking 
in my hearing, there are nevertheless times 
when I cannot help catching things which were 
never meant to reach me: and sometimes, too, 
I glean from newspapers such strange allega- 
tions and unmistakable allusions- — ” 

" Concerning whom, nvy dear girl t" demanded 
the Princess Sophia, anxiously. 

“Concerning my own father, the Prince 
Regent of the Kingdom was the response, 
delivered with so profound a melancholy that 
it was evident the young Princess deeply felt 
the consciousness of her sire’s profligacy. “ I 
know many things which perhaps, at my age and 
in my position, I ought not to know,” she con- 
tinued. “ I know, for instance, that during the 
long years which have elapsed since my father’s 
separation from my mother, lie has been leading 
a life which reflects no honour upon him as a 
parent, a husband, or a Prince. I know that 
many and many a title/1 dame belonging to the 
Roval Court, has been too intimate with him : 
and I know also that Lady Sackville is the 
present P >yal Favourite at Carlton House, and 
that her will, if she choose to assert it, may not 
only become law there but also throughout the 
British empire. Cm I wonder then, my dear 
aunt, to hear you tell me that Royalty is suffer- 
ing iu the estimation of the people of this 
country?” 

“ Would to heaven, my dear Charlotte,” ex- 
claimed the Princess Sophia, her own feelings 
now worked up to the most painful degree of | 
excitement : for she felt — deeply, poignantly 
fell — that, she herself was far from immaculate, ] 
and that the discovery of her dishonour lmd 
tended amongst other overwhelming misfortunes 
to render her own father, George III, a hope- j 
less lunatic : “would to heaven that such topics 
as those to which you have alluded, had ’ never 
been forced upon your thoughts ! Oh 1 my dear 
niece, you are too young -too good — to have 
such reflections thrust as it were upon your 
innocent contemplation ’’ 

“ E -flections which destroy all the innocence 
of the soul 1” interrupted Charlotte bitterly. 
“Wlmre is the generous confidence of my 
yonthfulness ? It is gone — gone — and never can 
be restored Often do I think of those apples 
which grow upon the banks of the Dead Sea, 
and which though fair and beauteous to gaze 
upon, nevertheless contain naught' but corrup- 
tion and rottenness. May not the British 
Court be likened unto one of those deceptive 



fruits ? — for, alas 1 my dear aunt, it is not con- 
cerning my father only that startling whispers 
have sometimes reached my ears and distress- 
ing allusions in the newspapers have met mine 
eyes, but there is scarcely a member of the 
Royal Family ■ concerning whom I have not 
recently heard or read something calculated to 
shock or scare me 1” 

“ Good heavens 1 what mean you, dear girl ?” 
demanded the Princess Sophia, surveying her 
niece with terrified amazement : for knowing 
how many dreadful things might be told re- 
lative to her’ parents, her brothers, her sisters, 
and even herself, Sophia was naturally stricken 
with horrible suspense as to how much of all 
those fearful truths had come to the knowledge 
of her niece. 

“ Oh 1 wherefore should I annoy and distress 
.you, my dear aunt, more t han I have already 
done ?” exclaimed the Princess Charlotte, now 
evidently chagrined at having made her last 
observation. 

“ But you must tell me, my dear child, what 
you have heard or read,” said the Priucess 
Sophia, earnestly and even entreatinjy : 
“ because I will ctndidly tell you how much is 
true and how much is false, of all that rumour 
circulates or that scandal loves to repeat.” 

“ Yes— it is better that I should know how 
to discriminate between the true and false,'* 
said the y'oang Princess, evidently appreciating 
the justice of the remark. “Heaven knows 
that the Royal History is already clouded 
enough, without the necessity of wilful exagger- 
ation 1 I have heard then, my dear aunt,” mIic 
continued, partially averting her blushing 
countenance,, “ that my deceased aunt, your 
well-beloved sister the Princess Amelia, died 
heartbroken Horn a blighted and dishonouring 
love ’’ 

“ No, no — it is not true 1" exclaimed the 
Princess S iphia ; hut her very manner con- 
vinced her niece that the tale was indeed too 
true. “ What else have you heard, Charlotte?” 
demanded the aunt abruptly. 

“ Dreadful things connected with my uncle 
Ernest, the Duke of Cumberland, ’ responded 
the young Princess hesitatingly. “ 1 over- 
heard the other day the Hon. Mrs. Bredalbane 
and Lady Prescott conversing together about 
uncle "Ernest and his late valet Sellis ” 

“Oh I but this is the vilest of scandals!’ 
exclaimed the Princess Sophia, starting as if 
galvanised. “ Come, my dear girl — we must 
talk no more upon the subject — you must thin 
no more of them ” 

“ I will endeavour to forget them,’’ rejoined 
she Princess Charlotte : but. having taken hei 
leave of her aunt, she continued to pondei 
deeply and painfully upon all these matters 
during her ride back to Windsor Castle. 


CHAPTER CIX. 


WESTMINSTER liKIDGE. 


It was the Wednesday fixed for the appoint- 
ment with Daniel Coffin on Westmiuster-bridge ; 
and shortly after dusk the Prince Regent, 
mutiled closely in a capacious mantle, and with 
a hat the slouching brims of which completely 
shaded his countenance, issued from , the pri- . 
vate gate of Carlton Palace that opened into 
St. James's Park. Passing rapidly along the 
Mall, he at length relaxed his pace ; and on 
arriving opposite St. James’s Palace he walked 
very slowly, in the evident expectation of meet- 
ing'some one. The evening was dull and misty, 
and very few people were in the park : but pre- 
sently a figure, with an unmistakable gait, 
emerged as it. were from the surrounding gloom, 
arid accosted his Royal Highness. 

“ Ah I it is you,” ejaculated the Prince. “ You 
are punctual : it is barely five o clock.’ 

“ Why, your Royal Highness,” observed the 
Hangman, “ when 1 received such a pressing, 
and I may say a peremptory message ns your 
valet brought me to-day, it wasn't likely I 
should go and neglect it.” 

“ Well, well, ’ interrupted the Prince ; “you 
must talk as little and listen as patiently as 
you can, for I have something of the greatest 
importance to say to you. But before I pro- 
ceed, let me tell you that if I know how to re- 
ward liberally I am equally aware how to pun- 
ish severely ; so that your fidelity shall be nob- 
ly recompensed, but any treachery on your part 
shall be ruthlessly punished.” 

“ I don’t at all object to such terms,” remark- 
ed Coffin : “ because I am too wise not to earn 
the reward— and I am not such a fool as to risK 
the punishment.” 

“ I like deeds and not words,” said the Prince : 

“ and if I have given you this warning, it 
has not been without a reason. Wherefore did 
you go to Lady Erne3tina Dysart. and tell her 
that it was my intention to make her the bearer 
of the money to be paid to you this night 

“ Ah I’ ejaculated the Hangman : “ her lady- 
ship told you that ? But what else did she tell 
your Royal Highness ?” 

“She told me nothing,” replied the Prince, 

“ but what I presume was the truth : namely, 
that you insinuated yourself into Leveson House 
— that you found your way to her private 
chamber — and that you made her a monstrous 
proposal which 1 dare not name.” 

“ And was this all Lady Ernestina told you ?” 
inquired the Hangman, the sardonic leer which 
he gave being visible even in t he deepening 
gloom of the hour. 

“ i' as not that enough ?" exclaimed the Prince, 
astonished at the question: “or would you 
have me understand that Lady Ernestina ac- 
tually succumbed to your wishes ?” 

“No— I didn’t mean anything of the sort,” 
interrupted the Hangman now satisfied that 
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Ernestina had not mentioued to the Prince a 
word relative to the other incidents which had 
occurred on the same night at Leveson House : 
not that he would have cared if she had been 
more communicative on the subject, but he was 
merely curious to ascertain the point. 

“ There is something peculiar in your 
manner,” said the Prince: “ as if you fancied 
that Indy Erncstina revealed to me less than 
she might have done.” 

“ Well,'’ observed the Hangman, carelessly, 
“ I only thought perhaps she might have told 
your Royal Highness that I got a few guineas 
out of her, and one or two little articles of 
jewellery that she gave me ” 

“ Of that no matter, ’* interrupted the Prince : 
“ it is your disposition as well as your calling 
to lay your hand on whatever comes in your 
way. But to call all this matter short, I merely 
mention the fact of Lady Ernestina s calling 
privately upon me and communicating the 
particulars of your visit to her, in order to show 
you bi your own actions that you cannot al- 
ways keep a secret, or behave prudent!} - .” 

“ Well, I admit I was wrong," observed the 
Hangman, affecting n contrite tone : “ but ns 
your Royal Highness had to positively said you 
meant to employ Lady Ernestina to bring the 
money to me at eleven o'clock to-night on 
Westminster Bridge, I didn't think there was 
any harm in just mentioning the fact to her, 
and I certainly did not expect that she would 
peacn to you again ” 

“ Well, once more T cay,” ejaculated the 
Prince, impetuously, “you must listen and not 
talk— and you must beware in future how you 
open your lip* to breathe my name to a soul. 
1 know your character well : money is your 
god — gold is your idol ; arid you care not 
what you do or what happens as long ns your 
avarice is gratified. Is it not so ?” 

11 Your Royal Highness isn't far wrong,” 
answered the Hangman with a chuckle. 

“ I knew it,” observed the Prinee laconically. 
“ And now, therefore, I am going this evening 
to tempt you with quantities of gold — indeed 
to line your porkets so effectually with the 
precious metal that, if I mistake not, you null 
he the happiest man in existence. In the first 
place, I give you at once the five hundred 
guineas which were to have been handed over 
to you to-night at eleven o'clock " 

“ Ah ! then that appointmet is not to be 
kept?’ ejaculated Coffin, as lie clutched the 
heavy bag of chinking gold which the Prince 
gave him as he spoke. 

“Listen and interrupt me not,” continued 
his Royal Highness. “ You have tho five 
hundred guineas which I promised you : now 
I wish to know whether you will earn another 
five hundred by performing the service I am 
about to specify ?” 

“ I’d hang my own mother for such a sum, if 
sho was alive, ' answered Coffin, eagerly. 

“ Then if you would so willingly aisposc of 


your parent," exclaimed the Prince, “ you will- 
have no objection to surrender up to the 
keeping of others a person who is now dwelling 
beneath your roof ? ’ ° 

“ Who does your Royal Highness mean 
demanded Collin. 

“ I mean the young man who passes by tho 
i name of the Foundling ’’ 

t “ Ah ! what, Jack '/ I thought from what 
I've lately heard that he belongs by rights to 
some great family. I was quite sure tiiat Larry 
Sampson, ' continued the Hangman, “ did not 
go up to Taggarty’s to make inquiries for 
nothing.” 

“ Who or what the lad is you will never 
know, 1 resumed the Prince, in a firm and 
decisive tone. “ Be it sufficient for me to saj 
that his mother is a lady who has enlisted mv 
sympathies in her case ; and I purpose to provide 
for the young man in a foreign country. Now. 
will you part with him by fair means 

“To be sure - for the considei’ation named 
just now," answered the Hangman, readily. 

“Butin order to earn that other five hun- 
dred guineas,” resumed the Prince, “you must 
do certain things to carry out the views which 
I entertain. In the first place, you must on 
some pretence or excuse cause the Foundling 
to be in the central recess on the left hand 
side of Westminster Bridge this night at 
eleven o'clock ! In a word, he must keep the 
precise appointment which has originally made 
for vo»: and he mast he left alone in that 
recess for at least a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes.” 

“ What the deuce can this be for ?” exclaimed 
the Hangman. “ I should not like any harm 
to befall the hoy " 

“ Harm— nonsense "’ ejaculated the Prince: 
“ none is intended. But. as circumstances 
compel me thus to confide in you, 1 have no 
objection to state for your security and tran- 
quility, that tlie object'd the boys being left 
alone in the recess of the bridge this might for 
a brief period, is lo onablo one who fools deeply 
interested in him to have an opportunity of 
gar.ing for once upon his countenance. Now, 
do you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly — and it shall be done," replied 
the Hangman. “What next?” 

“The moment you have left the Foundling 
in the recess," continued the Regent, “you 
will hasten to the end of the bridge on the 
Westminster side, and there you will encoun- 
ter me. T shall be dressed ns yon see me now ; 
and then I will explain to you what farther 
is required to be done.” 

“ But I would rather know now,” said tho 
Hangman, naturally suspicious of treaeherv. 

“ Well,” said tho Prince, after a brief pa'use, 

“ I think it may be better to explain myself 
at once. When the Foundling has been a 
quarter of an hour in tho recess of the bridge, 
you will have to fetch him away again and in- 
duce him to accompany you in a boat on some 



pretence or another, as far as the reeeiviug- 
ship which lies off the Tower Stairs. Vou will 
place hiru aboard that ship, and there leave 
him. These are all the details of the service 
which I require of you, and for which the 
other five hundred guineas shall be placed in 
your hands when I meet ’-you on the bridge 
to-night. And now, before you utter a word 
in reply to my proposals, let me tell you that 
if you do undertake this night’s service, you 
must bewaro of treachery 1 For were yon to 
receive my gold and then keep the boy with 
you still, in the hope of making him die pre- 
tence and means of future exactions, I will 
find a way to wreak a deadly vengeance upon 
you. Therefore let us understand each other 
well 

“ Your Royal Highness needn’t fear : 1 will 
be staunch to the back-bone,” exclaimed the 
Hangman. “ Of course f don’t mind as long 
as I know the lad is to be properly dealt 
with.” 

“ He shall bo amply and honourably pro- 
vided for in the Colonies,” rejoined the 
Prince. “ It was at first my intention to have 
him taken from you without your knowledge, 
and to keep you in ignorance of what ulti- 
mately became of him : but on maturer re- 
flection, I resolved — seeing that he had lived 
with you so long— to deal frankly and can- 
didly with you. I have now done so : and I 
offer you a large — a very large reward.” 

“And I shan’t prove ungrateful for the 
kindness you have shown,” said the Hang- 
man. 

“As a matter of course,” observed the 
Prince, a thought striking him, “ you will not 
mention to the yourg man a single word be- 
forehand ?— you will not' in any way excite 
his suspicion relative to the proceedings that 
are this night to take place with regard to 
him ?” ' 

“Trust me,” exclaimed Coffin. “J shall 
know how to invent some excuse to make him 
stay in the recess of the bridge till l go back 
to fetch him again ; and as for getting him in 
a boat down as far as the receiving-ship, that 
will be easy enough — for 1 have often taken 
him on queer expeditions the object of which he 
has never known till the time came. All that 
can be easily managed : the deuce of it is 
what am I to say afterwards to my young 
woman and her brother about his disappear- 
ance ?” 


“ Say that lie 


away, 


Prince ; “ or been killed in some scuffle.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall find an excuse,” 
observed the Hangman. “ Has your Royal. 
Highness anything more to say ?” 

“ Nothing, ’ was the response : “ only to 
warn you once again to beware of perfidy, and 
to bid you meet me punctually at the begin- 
ning of Westminster P>ridge as the clock 
strikes eleven— the. Foundling being at that 
hour in the recess agreed upon.” ; 


“ All shall be right as the ' mail,” responded 
the Hangman. 

He and the ' Prince then separated — the 
latter hastening across the Mall to St. .James’s 
Palace, and the former quitting the park at an 
equally, speedy pace. '' 

’ Astonished at all he had heat'd — devoured 
with curiosity to learn who the Foundling’s 
parents really could be — revolving in his mind 
a thousand schemes to penetrate this mystery 
and turn it to subsequent advantage — Daniel 
Coffin sped towards Fleet Lane ; and in the 
absorbing pre-occupation of his thoughts lie 
accomplished a considerable portion of the 
distance ere he remembered that he had. en- 
joined Lady Ernestina to be sure and meet 
him that night at eleven o’clock. Put then 
he reflected that the Prince mast have no 
doubt already told her, or would let her 
know during the evening, that he lmd changed 
his mind and required not her services to con- 
vey the five hundred guineas. Then, under 
these eircumstancesj would Ernestina repair 
to the bridge at all? The Hangman could 
not possibly conjecture : nor did he now choose 
to devote much attention to the subject. His 
desires in that quarter were, for the time 
being, nil wrapped up in the more absorb- 
ing excitement of the business he had in hand 
and the money he had yet to earn. 

Meantime the Prince Regent had entered 
St. James’s Palace, and proceeded straight to 
the apartments of his' sister the Princess 
Sophia. On obtaining an interview with her 
alone, he hastened to explain as much as he 
thought fit of what he had done in the matter 
now nearest her heart. 

“ Fverything is arranged,” lie said, “ in 
accordance with your desires. This night, at 
eleven o’clock, shall you have an opportunity 
of gazing for a few moments upon j’our son, 
and even of speaking to him a few words if 
you will. Puilin this case you will of course 
address him as a stranger ; and I warn you 
against suffering any transitory feeling of 
weakness to betray you into a revelation to 
that youth ” 

“No, no— not for the world,” interrupted 
the Princess, “ would I confess to him the 
secret of his birth 1 I shall not trust myself to 
speak to him at all : I shall merely look upon 

him but enough -of this ! What other 

arrangements have you made ?”. 

“ At half-past ten to-night I shall come to 
fetch you,” resumed the Prince : “ and you 
will have to accompany me on foot to the place 
where I have arranged for the youth to he at 
eleven. Asa matter of course I have been 
compelled to make a confidant of that dreadful 
man — I will not name him — with whom the 
boy has been living so long. After you have 
seen your son, that man will take him away in 
a boat to the receiving-fihip lying off the Tower, 
the lieutenant in command of which has already 
received private instructions' how to act, A 
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vessel now, lyiug.at Gravesend and bound for 
-Canada, sets sail at three o'clock in the morn- 
, iug, by which hour there will be ample time to 
i place the youth on board — ” 
i “ And wheu he arrives in Canada T asked 
I the Princess, impatient!}’. 

“ A good situation will be provided for him,” 
replied; the Prince, “ and ample opportunity 
afforded for his reformation and future 
welfare.” ■- ■ 

"Thank you, brother, for all this trouble— 
this forethought — this excellent arrangement, ’ 
cried the Princess, the tears trickling down her 
■ cheeks : then as a sudden thought flashed to 
her mind, she .exclaimed, “But that dreadful 
man of whom you have made a confidant ” 

“ I shall take good care of him also.” answered 
the Prince, with a look of sinister meaning, 
i He then took a temporary leave of his royal 
sister, promising to return again at half-past 
ten o’clock : and in the meantimeJie went back 
to Carlton House to indugle in a luxurious 
banquet and a copious- flow’ of wine. Butin 
the middle of the festivity he received a whis- 
pered iatimatiou fr.om his faithful valet 
Germain, that Lady Ernestina t Dysart had 
called to see him upon most urgent business. 
Apologising therefore .to his guests at the 
dinner-table for leaving them for a few 
minutes, the Prince ’repaired to the apartment 
to which Lady .Ernestina had been shown. 

“ Pardon me for thus intruding upon you, at 
such an hour,” said her ladyship, raising the 
dark veil which had covered her features : 
i “ but you remember -when I saw you the other 
Jday that you ' were to commuuioate with me 
| again — aud I- was fearful you might have 
forgotten that -this is the night " 

“ No — I had not' forgotten it,” interrupted 
the Prince, taking the lady’s hand aud pressing 
it warmly. “ But the truth is, my dear Ernes- 
tina, I have made some, other arrangements. 
Indeed, on maturer reflection, I could not think 
of allowing you to perform so ignominious a 
part as to meet that ruffian for the purpose 
of giving him the money ” 

“Ah 1” ejaculated Ernestina: “.then I pre- 
sume you have entrusted some other messenger 
with the requisite amount ? You are sure you 
have not neglected it ?” 

“Not' for the world!’’ cried the Prince, 
anxious to get back to the dinner-table. 
“ Everything is arranged : aud you have 
nothing to fear.” . 

“ A thousand thanks . for this assurance 1” 
exclaimed Ernestina. “And now farewell : 
I will not keep you another moment away from, 
your guests.” 

The Prince pressed bis lips to Ernestiua’s, 
and they separated— his iRoyal 'Highness re- 
turning to the banquet .which he had quitted so 
j reluctantly, and his frail friend issuing forth 
I again from’ Carlton House: But as with her 
veil closely, drawn down, she retraced her steps 
to Albemarle Street, Ernestina. said to.herself, 
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“ it is all right 1 My mortal enemy will he 
Piers— and opportunity will consequently still 
serve the resolve I have ta^en. ; Tis for me to 
anticipate the messenger whom the Prince will! 
send with the -money I Yes — the path is clear 
enough. Oae bold deed — one energetic act- 
one tremendous crime — and I am safe 1 But, 
Ah ! better even that crime than live in con- 
stant terror of this dreadful man ! As, after all. 
it can be no crime to rid oneself of a mortal 
enemy : it is merely striking a blow in self- 
defence !” 

Such were Eruestina's dreadful musiuga, as 
she hurriedly retraced her way to Leveson 
House. . . , . 

At half past ten o’clock the Prince Regent, 
once more mullled up in his ample cloak and 
wearing the hat with the . slouched brims, 
issued forth from Carlton House, .entered 
St. James's .Palace, and repaired to' the Apart- 
ments of the Princess Sophia.. Almost, imme- 
diately afterwards, lie came forth again, 
accompanied by his sister, who was likewise 
enveloped in a capacious mantle besides 
wearing a. thick veil attached to her bonnet. 
Clinging to her brother’s arm, she sped ner- 
vously. on by bis side, her heart beating audibly 
aud painfully. Little was spoken betw een 
them as they traversed the park in the most 
cautious manner with a view to avoid observa? 
tion : but on this score they were compara- 
tively safe - for .the night was tempestuous,, the 
wind had risen, the rain was falling, and few 
people were abroad. Even the occasional 
stragglers whom they met, when emerging into 
Great George Street, and afterwards in Bridge 
Street, little suspected that the gentleman and. 
lady whom they thus passed and who were 
mufiled up in those ample cloaks, were the 
Prince Regent and his royal sister 1 

When within about a dozen yards’ of the 
beginning of the bridge, the Prince said in a 
hurried voice, “ You must now cross to the 
other side of the street- and keep your eyes 
fixed upon me. The lamplight is stroDg enough 
for that purpose. Watch until you see a man 
join me : then, if I keep him ir conversation, 
you may rest assured that it is the ruffian 
Coffin. In this case lose no time in hastening 
on to the recess which I have already explained 
to you, and where no doubt the youth will be 
seated. Fortunate is it for our enterprise that 
tbe night is so inclement : there are evidently 
but very few persons abroad, and the bridge 
seems comparatively deserted.’ 

While making this last observation, the 
Prince s straining eyes followed the curvature 
of the bridge as it was traced by the double 
row of lamps; and few indeed were the 
passenger-forms that darkened the spaces 
of light produced by’ those lamps which 
were suspended over the massive stone 
recesses that have only within the last 
few years, been removed from the bridge. In 
compliance with her brothers suggestions, the 
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Princess Sophia quitted his arm — crossed the 
etreet — and from the opposite side attentively 
watched his 'movements. Eleven o clock was 
proclaimed by the iron tongue of time sounding 
from Wesminster Abbey j and while the 
metallic din of the last stroke was yet vibrating 
in the gusty night-wind, a man enveloped in 
coarse rough garments stepped up to the 
Prince. 

“ I’m Daniel Coffin,” ho said. 

“ Albright 1” responded his Royal Highness. 
“ Is the lad there V 

“ He is— and deucedly puzzled, too, to know 
what it can be all about.” 

“ No matter, as long as he is there. . You 
will have the kindness to remain here with me 
for a few minutes.” 

“ To be sure,” rejoined the Hangman. 
“ Devilish good dodge on your part to prevent 
me going to see what sort of a lady it is that 
means to peep into the recess ! hut I don’t 
mean to play your Royal Highness such a 
dirty trick ” 

** Hush ! address me not by name 1” whis- 
pered the Prince, impatiently : then as he cast 
a look across the way, he beheld his sister 
hurrying on towards the recess ! “ Here — 
come a little farther into the shade, and take 
this bag. You found the contents of the other 
to be all right ?” 

“ Nothing could be more accurate,” answered 
Daniel Coffin, as he clutched this second hag 
which the Prince placed in his hand. 

Wc must now digress for a few moments to 
state that just before the 1,’riuce Regent and 
his royal sister made their appearance in 
Bridge Street, Lady Ernestina Dysavt had 
passed rapidly that way and had at once 
entered upon the bridge. She was not now 
clad in her widow’s weeds, but wore a garb 
evidently assumed for the purpose of disguise ; 
and while one hand topi down the folds of a 
dark thick veil over her features, the other 
firmly clutched a nacked dagger beneath her 
cloak. Could any human glance have pene- 
trated through that veil, it would have seen her 
countenance ghastly pale, and her ashy white 
lips compressed with the stem resolve that 
swayed her soul and was reflected in the fixed 
look of her eloquent eyes. Her pace was rapid 
but ■ determined : there was not the . least 
irresolution in her mien, her gait, nor in her 
heart. 

Continuing her way over the bridge, she 
flung a quick searching look into the middle 
recess on the left hand side as she passed it by ; 
but no one was there. She accordingly proceed- 
ed onward until she reached the extremity of 
the bridge on the Lambeth side : and there, 
just as she was about to turn back, she caught 
a sudden glimpse of the unmistakable features 
of the Hangman as he looked up for a moment 
and the light of the lamp fell upon his coun- 
tenance. . Ernestina did not give a second 
glance: that one was sufficient — and as she' 


thus acquired the sudden certainty that hex' 
mortal enemy was upon the bridge, a flame 
appeared to diffuse itself throughout her entire 
being. Instead of turning back at tbe instaut, 
she walked a few yards farther on— saying to 
herself, “ I will allow him time . to .reach the 
recess ere I retrace my way.” 

By not flinging a second glance upon the 
Hangman, but remaining satisfied with the 
one which had showed her he was there, she 
did not notice that some one accompanied him. 
With the fires of anticipated vengeance coursing 
through her veins, and clutching her dagger 
still more fii’mly than even at first, she turned 
back — retraced her steps— and just as she 
reached the middle recess, again caught sight 
of the Hangmau who was standing on the foot- 
way as if waiting for some one. But a pas- 
senger was advancing behind Ernestina at the 
moment — and therefore she herself passed 
rapidly on. lu a minute however she stopped 
and allowed the individual to pass her by. 
Another person was now also coming from 
behind ; and without looking towards him, she 
also allowed him to pass. . Then suddenly 
turning back, just as the Abbey clock began to 
strike eleven, she hastened to the recess. 

At that moment a strong gust of wind swept 
over the bridge, making tbe flames flicker' m 
the lamps in such a way that it seemed as if 
about to extinguish them. But by the un- 
certain glimmering Ernestina beheld the form 
of a mau seated in the recess : and gliding in 
rapid as a ghost, she raised the dagger and 
drove it deep down into that individual's 
bi’east. 

Tbe attack was so sudden and as a matter of 
coui’se so unexpected, that Jack the Foundling 
— for lie indeed the victim was— no sooner 
caught a glimpse of the weapon flashing before 
his eyes in the lamp-light, than he was over- 
powered by the blow. A faint cry came from 
his lips us he fell back in the recess : but a 
louder and still more agonizing ejaculation Jburst 
from the tongue of the wi’etched Ernestina as 
the glimpse which she caught of the counten- 
ance suddenly upturned in mortal agony, 
showed her that it was no l the Hangman whom 
she had thus stricken, but a youth whom she 
had never seen before 1 

Those cries — that of tbe youug man and that 
of the assassin-lady — were drowned in the gust 
which was sweeping over the .bridge : but 
suddenly seized with a frenzied horror, 
Ernestina fled precipitately, leaving the dagger 
sticking in the breast of the unfortunate youth. 
Alas ! had she used a little more caution, 
this frightful misadventure -would not have 
oeeui’red : for she would perhaps have seen 
that the second individual whom she stopped 
to let pass, just before she flew back to 
the recess to deal the blow, was the very man 
for whom that blow was really intended ! 

We must now return to the Princess Sophia, 
whom we’ left watching" at the - commencement 
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joftbo bridge. She yaw- through the. gloom of 
•night the dark, .form of a rnaD accost her 
•brother on the opposite side of the way: she 
'lingered for a few moments to mart .whether 
they remained together ; and observing that 
.they did so, she of course felt convinced that 
it was the Public Executioner ! She therefore 
hastened along the • bridge ; and as she drew 
near the recess where she was to. behold her 
son, such indescribable feelings seized upon 
her that she felt as if she hadnot courage to 
proceed, hut must turn hack abruptly ! The 
next moment, however, she blamed herself for 
yielding to such sensations : and then, by a 
sudden revulsion of the heart’s inscrutable 
emotions, she was seized with a fervid longing 
to gratify her curiosity and behold the off- 
spring of her illicit love. 

Inspired, therefore, with, all the warmth of 
these maternal feelings — impelled by the 
parental yearnings that thus suddenly asserted 


their empire over her heart — the Princess- 
Sophia sped onward and gained the recess. 
At that moment the wind was lulled — the lamp 
was burning steadily overhead— and its light 
was thrown full into the recess. 

Heavens! what an appalling spcclablc met 
the eyes of the Princess 1 — for there, within 
that nook of masonry — instead of her living 
son, whose animated countenance she expected 
to behold— a youth lay Bbreched upon the stone 
seat, his face ghastly and his eyeB fixed like 
those of a corpse, and a dagger sticking deep 
in his breast 1 

A wild cry swept along the bridge — a cry 
which no gushing wind at that moment 
absorbed or drowned, — but a cry whose rending 
anguish thrilled to each extremity, rebounding 
from bank to bank, and reaching the earB of 
the Prinec Regent and the Public Execu- 
tioner. 
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• THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


CHAPTER cx. 

THE YOUNG PRINCESS. 

j On the same evening and at about the same 
hour that the preceding seme took place on- 
I Westminster Bridge, the Princess Charlotte 


was passing through an ordeal of considerable 
•mental excitement at Windsor Castle. 

Retiring soon after ten o’clock to. her own 
chamber, she dismissed her attendant-ladies and 
sate doe, n to pen a long letter to her mother. 
For it will be remembered that the Princess 
Sophia had, on the previous day, undertaken to 
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write fco Jocelyn Loffcua and beseech him to pay 
an immediate visit to London, that she might 
hold a consolation with him relative to the 
conspiracy then on foot against the Princess of 
Wales. Now the young Princess Charlotte 
hoped, with the sanguine fel’vour that was 
uatural to her age, not onlj' that her aunt’s 
letter would find Jocelyn at Canterbury, but 
that he would pay immediate attention to it by 
hurrying up to London, and that he would 
thence set otf to Italy to warn the persecuted 
Princess Caroline of her danger. In this case 
Jocelyn might become the bearer of a letter 
from the young Princess Charlotte to her 
injured mother — not a mere letter which she 
would be compelled to write guardedly and in 
such a manner as to exempt it from the chance 
of suppression, but a letter wherein she might 
give free vent to all the filial fondness that she 
experienced towards the being who gave her 
birth. 

The composition of this letter occupied the 
Princess upwards of an hour : and as she laid 
down her pen the time-piece on the mantel 
chimed eleven. The night was teiupesf ious : 
gusts of wind swept round the old towers of the 
palatial. castle ; and the rain was from time to 
time driven forcibly against the window-panes. 
The young Princess glanced around the 
spacious bed-chamber in which she was seated ; 
and as the thought slowty crept info her uiind 
that many and many a horror — many a cruel 
deed— and many an atrocity'had been perpetrat- 
ed within the walls of Windsor Castle, she 
wondered whether that particular room had 
ever been the scene of bloodshed. As this 
idea stole into her brain, she shuddered with a 
deep involuntary tremor: and again did her 
glance sweep rapidly around the apartment. 
But although it was furnished in the most 
sumptuous manner,— with gorgeous draperies 
drawn over the windows— golden fringed 
haugings surrounding the gilt couch— the walls 
papered with a cheerful pattern and adorned 
with several splendid paintings— the cornices 
all elaborately carved and edged with gilding — 
the mantel-piece covered with ornaments— the 
magnificent mirrors reileotiug the light of 
several wax tapers, and thus enchancing the 
lustre that flooded the room with its yellow 
glow — the toilette-table, the cheiloniers, and the 
chest of drawers all covered with elegant trifles 
and brilliant nick-nacks, — in a word, although 
nothing^ could exceed the gay and gorgeous 
aspect of that apartment, yet did it this night 
seem in the ejms of the Princess to be even 
more sombre and gloomy than any old tapes- 
tried chamber, filled with mouldering furniture 
■ and moth-eaten hangings, in the haunted 
castle of romance. 

The truth is, the mind of the young Priucess 
was in that morbid state which made \er view 
everything in a melancholy light— or rather, 
through the ominous cloud that thus hung upon 
her soul. She was unhappy : for many, many 


reasons was she unhappy — not only on account 
of her mother, but because she felt that she 
belonged to a family almost every member of 
which was steeped to the lips in vices, immo- 
ralities, and treacheries, if not stained _wir,h 
downright crime. It seemed to her, thenj'as if 
she were sprung from a doomed race — a race 
whose infamies had rendered it accursed in the 
sight of heaven, and whose punishment had to 
some extent — in the person of the lunatic 
King — commenced upon earth. No wonder 
that her mind became attenuated as thus she 
pondered, or that it should have thus been 
imbued with superstitious tendencies, so that 
when she looked around that sumptuously- 
furnished room, she beheld not the superb 
draperies and the brilliant 'ornaments, but 
fancied that there was blood upon the walls, and 
that the stains of murder met her looks on every 
side ! 

Naturally of a strong and decisive character, 
the young Princess endeavoured to cast off 
this superstitious feeling which was ganing 
upon her. But she could not. . JRecent ex- 
perience, together with the dark mysterious 
hints that in various ways and at different times 
met her ears, had jnade her aware that the 
royal personages of the present age were fully 
capable of abhorrent perfidies, base conspira- 
cies, and most probably of flagrant crimes : and 
if such were the case at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and in an age of civilization, 
of what horrors and of what atrocities might 
former royal families have been guilty, in 
earlier periods and in darker times '! Oh ! had 
not the walls of Windsor (Jastle been witness of 
sceues whereof no memory remained and no 
record was kept, save in the eternal registers of 
heaven’s chancery ?— and was it not probable 
that every room, every chamber, every nook, and 
every corner of that castellated abode of 
England's Kings bad been the theatre of some 
remorseless deed or foul midnight murder ? 

These were the ideas that came trooping 
through the train of the Princess, producing 
upon her the same effect as if a procession of 
shrouded spectres passed before her view ; and 
uuable to endure the awful nature of her 
thoughts, she rose from her seat and advanced 
towards the fire-place. But as her eyes fell 
upon the mirror above the mantel, it struck 
her that some horrible countenance was look- 
ing over her shoulder. A shriek rose to her 
very lips as she turned abruptly round with a 
strong recoil ; but the scream died instantane- 
ously away ere it found vent • for there was 
naught near her— nothing palpable to alarm 
her ; and she saw that she was the prey of a 
fevered fancy. Terror however parched her 
tongue and made her throat feel as dry as if 
she had swallowed ashes ; and .advancing to- 
wards a table, she filled a glass with water and 
conveyed it to her lips." But at that moment - 
a gust of wind swept . with ' such ' violence 
against the window that . the easement Tattled 
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as if some intruder were trying to force an 
entry ; and the splendid draperies waved back- 
ward and forward with the draught as if some 
one were concealed behind and purposely shak- 
ing them. 

The f cars of the Princess now arose to an in- 
tolerable height: and unable any longer -to 
i endure the solitude of her chamber, she. was 
about to ring the bell to summon he*- ladies-in- 
waiting. Put she suddenly recollected that as 
she had dismissed them for the night, they lmd 
separated to their own apartments, and that if 
they were recalled she would have to explain 
| the reason for thus summoning them hick to 
her presence : and her natural pride revolted 
from the idea of confessing that she was afraid 
to be left alone during so tempestuous a night. 
She accordingly endeavoured to conquer her 
fears. Put site could not. There, seemed to be 
a spell upon her mind — a mysterious gloom 
which . site could not. shake oil'. It. was like an 
ominous foreboding — vague and unknown - but. 
not the less oppressive and painful. Suddenly 
she bethought herself that the Ifon. Mrs. Bre- 
dalbane s chamber was close at hand, ami that 
this lady having been somewhat indisposed, 
had kept her room all day. Tt therefore oc- 
curred ro the young Prino-ss that she might 
repair to Mrs. Bred ilb tneV apartment, for the 
ostensible reason of inquiring after her, but 
in reality for the sake of compuiionship. — luu 
Royal Highness hoping that luilf-an- hour's 
friendly di-course with this lady, whom she 
liked much, would perhaps cheer her mind, or j 
at all events efface these superstitious terrors 
which at present forebade her from seeking 
her couch. 

We may here observe that the Hon. Mrs. 
Bredalbane was one of the Bed-chamber 
Woman attached to the Queen’s household. 
She was a widow— about forty years of age — 
very affable and kind-hearted— but given to 
scandal and amazingly fond of gossiping. 
Her lodging at the Castle was at the end of 
the same passage from which the Princess 
Charlotte's own suite of apartments opened, 
and which indeed communicated with the 
rooms of several of the Court ladies. 

Issuing forth from her chamber, the young 
Princess threaded the passage, which was 
lighted with lamps suspended to the ceiling ; 
and she readied the extremity of the carpctted 
corridor without encountering a soul. The 
door which she now gently opened led into 
a little ante-chamber beyond which was Mrs. 
BreJalbane’s own room ; and as the Princess 
approached the door of the latter, she heard 
voices speaking within. Suddenly reminded 
that she would perhaps he intruding, she was 
about to retire at once, when a word — a 
name — which suddenly smote her ear, trans- 
fixed her to the spot and all in a moment 
inspired her with the kneenesfc curiosity and 
the acutesfc interest. 

That name was Kellis ! 


There were candles burning upon the table 
in the ante-chamber. A velvet curtain hung 
in the doorway between the two rooms ; ana 
the door itself was now ajar. The reader 
niiiy therefore understand how it was that 
the presence of the Princess was not observed 
by those who were in the bed-chamber, and 
how she was thus enabled to become an unseen 
listener to the conversation that was going on 
and in which her interest had been excited 
in so sudden and so lively a manner. The 
voice which she had heard mention the name 
of Sellia was that of the Jl>m. Mrs. Bredal- 
k-me : and she speedily discovered that the 
friend with whom Mrs. Breda lhane was thus 
familiarly conversing, was Duly Prescott — 
also one of tin* royal Bedchamber Women. 
On a former occision, the Princess Charlotte 
had heard these two ladies in confidential 
discourse together : and her ears had then 
u night enough to make her long to know 
more. Now therefore that the opportunity 
so unexpectedly hut so favourably presented 
itself, she could not resist the Lemptaion. 
Forgetting *1! her recent terrors, aud too 
much swayed by intense curiosity to reflect 
for a moment that she was acting wrong thus 
to play the eaves-dropper, the young Princess 
was so completely transfixed at the mention 
of t lie until of Kellis, -that she could not 
pos-tiblv a vi i 1 remaining where she had thus 
suddenly stopped short ; and losing sight of 
every other subject that a moment oefore had 
been uppermost in her mind, she gave all her 
attention to the discourse that was taking 
place in the inner chamber. 

“You seem, my dear Mrs. Bredalbane," 
said Indy Prescott. “ to be somewhat bitter 
against tiie Duke of Cumberland. Sorely yon 
have imbibed no unjust prejudice towards that 
Prince V ’ 

“ Prejudice, my dear friend !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bredalbane. “ I am really surprised that you 
should deem me capable of such a failing. It is 
perfectly true that I do not like the Duke, and 
that lie never was any favourite of mine : but 
although 1 may have my aversions and my 
antipathies, I should scorn to invent any evil 
reports, or exaggerate those already in circula- 
tion, to serve a vindictive purpose." 

“Oh! I know you too well,” cried Lady 
Prescott, “to need such assurances from your 
lips : and if T spoke of prejudice, 1 was assured- 
ly wrong. I am aware, my dear friend, that 
you are better acquainted than any other lady 
of the Court with the secrets and mysteries of 
the Royal Family " 

“ Yes,” observed Mrs. Bredalbane, in a sort 
of mii8ingtone: “I could tell some strange 
tiles if I clio3e. But there are certain things 
with which I am acquainted, and which will 
never pass my lips." 

“'When I asked you just now,” said Lady 
Prescott, “ to give me me all the details relative 
, to the affair of Sellis and the D uke, o f 
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Cumberland, I did nob wish to intrude upon 
any secret or special knowledge that you may 
possess concerning that lamentable tragedy. I 
merely thought that as I was nob in London at 
the time, but buried in that Welsh solitude to 
which Sir John Prescott took me for my health 
—as you must remember ” 

“Yes — 1 recollect that you were absent at 
the time : and when I sent you the newspapers 
containing the proceedings, I remember,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bredalbane, “that your husband 
wrote to beg I would desist from forwarding 
the journals, as you were in such a nervous 
state through ill-health that anj r exci ement 
was most prejudicial." 

“And therefore, you perceive, my dear 
friend, ’ said Lady Prescott, “ tlmt I am ignor- 
ant of most of the. details connected with that 
dreadful a Hair. When I returned to Court after 
my Welsh rustication, the death of the Prin- 
cess Amelia had become the all-absorbing topic 
of mournful interest ; and no one evev breathed 
a word relative to the Splits tragedy. It had 
therefore well nigh fled from my memorv until 
you so singularly and pointedly alluded to it 
the other dav. I then asked }’ou to give me 
the full narrative ; and you were about to 
comply with my request, when something inter- 
rupted the discourse ’ 

“ I recollect, ' said Mrs. Bredalbane : “ it 
was dnring the card- arty the other night, and 
I thought that as wo were seated in the win- 
dow-recess, the Princess Charlotte was listening 
to what wo said. That is the reason I broke 
off the topic so suddenly." 

“ And now therefore,*" continued Lady Pres- 
cott, “that we are all alone together, and free 
from interruption — indeed without a chance, 
of anybody intruding upon us— I hope you will 
gratify my curiosity.*’ 

“ I have no objection, ’’ replied Mrs. Bredal- 
bane : then, after a pause, she commenced her 
narrative in a low and measured tone, as if she 
were not only impressed with the soli nm seri- 
ousness of the subject, but a'so afraid that the 
very walls themselves hud ears. 


CTT \PTF.R CXI. 

TUB SELLIS TRAGEDY. 

"You are aware that the I) ike of Cumberland, 
at the time of which I am about to speak, oc- 
cupied the sime suite of apartments where he 
>*ow Teisdea, in the Kitchen Omit of S. 
Junes’e Palace. You will also rec.»U»;.*t th tt it 
.«•«« upwards of f-uir years ago, in the summer 
of 1810, when tbe fearful tragedy oceui ia-d. At 
that time, tbe three principal valors of his 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland were 
Sellis, Neale, and Jottx ;.and they took turns, 
week by week, in doing duty. Joseph Sellis 
was an Italian— short in stature but well-made, 


with an olive complexion, and tolerably good 
looking. He was married, and had four chil- 
dren. His habits were exceedingly domestic- 
ated and regular : be was a good, steady man — 
a kind husband and an excellent father. Indeed 
he was perfectly uxorious in his attentions 
towards Ins wife, who was a somewhat hand- 
some woman ; and so fond was he , of his 
children that if either of them experienced the 
slightest ailment, he became overwhelmed with 
grief and a prey to the most excruciating 
apprehensions. His wife was an exemplary 
woman: and altogether it would be impossible 
to conceive a happier family than that of Sellis. 
In disposition he was mild, inoffensive, and 
obliging : thoroughly humane, he seemed in- 
capable of harming a soul — but, on the con- 
trary, was ever ready to perform a generous 
deed or render a service. In fact, he was liked 
not only by the Duke of Cumberland, but by 
the Royal Family in general, all the Princes 
and Princesses noticing him and expressing a 
constant interest in his welfare. They, more- 
over, made him numerous presents, and never 
seemed wearied of heaping favours upon him. 
To such an extent was he thus esteemed, or 
indeed caressed, by Royalty, that the Duke and 
one of his sisters— the Princess Augusta it 
was— stood sponsors for Sellis's youngest child. 
Moreover, though all the servants of the Duke’s 
household 'were on board wages, and the valets 
were not regularly lodged in St James’s— the 
one on duty for the week alone being expected 
to sleep there as a general rule Sellis and his 
family were nevertheless accommodated with i 
rooms over the gateway leading into the 
Kitchen Court from Cleveland Row. These 
rooms communicated by means of a passage j 
with the Duke's suite of apariments ; and some- ] 
times the Pi incesses, when on a visit to their J 
brother s rooms, would pass into Sellis 3 lodg- ! 
iugs and fondle his children. In addition to 
nis wages, which were handsome, he had 
various peiquiMte* such ns were enjoyed by no 

• •ther dependant in the Dike’s household; 
and time in every way wasS.lisa favourite, 

• ud all ciieumstauces combined to render him 
t happy limn.” 

“ Ami was he perfectly sane,” inquired Lady 
Prescnt.t: — “in the full and complete enjoy- 
ment . f his reason ? ' 

‘•Undoubtedly,’’ exclaimed Mi's. Predal- 
btne. “Qiiet but cheerful — unobtrusive in 
manner, tnough of a gay d-sposition — and so 
remperite that he never tasted spirits, disliked 
•vine, and habitually drank water— Sellis was 
never a prey to any unnatural excitement. In 
fact, lie was just one of those pel sons who 
seem (1 .ted by nature to pass tranquilly and 
serenely through life, experiencing as little 

• •f its agitation and turmoil as can possibly 
fall to the lot of mortals. Tnrifty and econo- 
mical, abstemious and regular in his mode of 
life, he was not only free from pecuniary em- 
barrassment, but had accumulated . some little 
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tiring* from his wages, which the presents 
ne hid received from the Royal Family had 
oiateriailv increased.” 

« Thenhe was altogether a good and excellent 
•nan slid Lidy Prescott. 

“An excelleut man!” cried Mrs. Bredal- 
•nne with marked emphasis. “ But having 
now concluded my prefatory remarks, I shall 
enter upon the recital of that most dread 
wagedy which has made the name of Sellis 
anown throughout the world. It was, then, 
in the forenoon of the 31st of May, 1810, that 
■liilis wis walking with his wife in Sc. James s 
?trk. His mood was gay and cheerful as 
usual ; and the discourse chiefly tnrned _ upon 
chi prepirabions which he wished his wife to 
,iuke for a little party that he _ proposed to 
give in the course of the ensuing week to 
■elebrate the birth-day of one of his children, 
vlrs. S illis promised compliance • with all her 
i us bind’s suggestions ; and at two o’clock 
ney re-entered their lodgings. Dinner was 
served up ; and Sellis ate with his usual 
ippetite. But scarcely was the meal over 
when one of the children was taken ill with 
indigestion. The surgeon was sent for ; and 
Jthough there was no positive danger, yet 
«uch was the anxiety of Sellis that he request- 
'd his wife to let the child remain with her 
, hat night, observing that he would sleep in 
iis own room in the D ike’s suite of apartments. 
Vlrs. Sellis consented ; and in the evening— 
jetween six and seven o’clock — Sellis repaired 
*o the room alluded to, to see that it was in 
proper order for him to pass the night 
chere ; because, I should observe, it was not 
Sellis’s week for being oh duty about the 
person of his royal master — it wa3 Neale’s 
turn— and thus Sellis was not supposed to 
be occupying his room in the ducal apartments, . 
nut to be sleeping (as was his wont when oft 
luty) in his own lodgings. I may further 
add that the chamber of which lam speaking, 
md which must be called ScIIis's room, was 
at the end of a passage communicating with 
the Dukes private apartment, and that ad- 
joining this apartment — indeed, separated 
from it by only a thin partition of wainscot - 
vas NeaJ.e s room. Be kind enough to keep 
these p irticulars in your memory ” 

“ 1 shall not lose sight of them,”' obesrved 
Lidy Prescott. “Pray proceed, my dear 
friend— I am dying with curiosity ’’ 

“lam now approaching the blood-stained 
chapter of this narrative,” said Mrs. Bredal- 
*une. “ Ic appears that S illis having assured 
himself that lii< room was in order, and. that 
the housemaid had not omitted to set it to 
rights since he last slept there, was about to 
return to his wife, when he bethought himself 
•*f something th it he wished to say to Neale. 
He accordingly repaired to Neale 8 room; and 
with the familiarity usually subsisting between 
the fellow-members of the same household, 
he opened the door without knocking. But 


suddenly starting back in dismay, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Heavens ! the Princess Augusta/' and fled 
along the passage. But in his precipitate 
flight, he ran against Joux— the D ike’s third 
valet — who was advancing up the passage at 
the moment, and who had heard that ejacula- 
tion which burst from his lips. On observing 
Joux, Sellis instantaneously endeavoured to 
assume an air of composure ; and he began 
to apologise for his awkwardness in running 
against him. But Joux saw plainly enough 
that something had transpired not only to’ dis- 
concert his fellow-page, but to agitate him pro- 
foundly. Nevertheles, as Sellis did not volun- 
teer any explanation — but, on the contrary, 
sought to veil his excited feeings as much as 
possible— Joux did not think it right to ques- 
tion him upon the subject. In the midst of 
the apologies that Sellis was making for his 
awkwardness, he suddenly broke off to inquire 
whither Joux was going. — ‘ To speak to Neale,' 
was the response. ‘ No : you canvot see him ; 
he is engaged,' exclaimed Sellis, with a strange 
wildness of look and a most unaccountable 
abruptness of tone. ‘ Gome along with me :' 
and clutching Joux by the arm, he led him 
into his lodgings. There he became more 
composed— or else put on a forced composure; 
and taking wine and brand}' from the cup- 
board, he invited Joux to help himself. The 
invalid child was asleep at the time ; and 
Mrs. Sellis joined her husband and Joux in the 
parlour. Sellis mixed her a little brandy- 
and-water : Joux took some liquor also ; but 
Sellis himself abstained entirely, as was liis 
habit. Joux remained there for about an 
hour, during which interval Sellis seemed to 
recover his wonted cheerfulness and self- 
possession — or if not, he at all events- con- 
cealed his emotions so successfully that his 
wife failed to observe anything peculiar about 
him, beyond the anxiety which he expressed 
on account of his child. Presently the surgeon 
returned, and pronounced the little invalid 
to be better, assuring Sellis that there was 
not the slightest danger. Joux then took his 
departure, wondering what could possibly 
have been the cause of that extraordinary 
excitement which he had witnessed, and of 
that singular ejaculation which bad burst 
from the lips of Sellis, when rushing so pre- 
cipitately along the passage. It was now 
past ei lit o'clock iu the evening ; and Sellis 
remained with his wife until ten. During 
this interval he was engaged in reading ; and 
Mrs. Sellis did not , observe anything peculiar 
iu his manner. Embracing her aud the child- 
ren with his wonted affection, and observing 
that he should be up early to ascertain how 
the invalid little one had passed the night, he 
withdrew to his own room.” 

“ Ami this was. at ten on the memorable 
night ? ’ said Lidy Prescott, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Bredalbane. “The 
Duke of Cumberland, who had gone to a con- 
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: cert, returned soon after midnight and retired 
to his own apartment, where Neale was in 
attendance. •'Then all was quiet in the palace 
for a couple of hours. But at about half-past 
two o’clock in the morning the hall-porter 
was alarmed by a cry of ‘ Murder and start- 
ing up, he beheld the Duke of Cumberland 
in his night-shirt, which was covered with 
1 blood. Neale was with him — and Mrs. Neale, 

' who slept by herself in another part of the 
premises, was instantaneously fetched. The 
alarm spread through the palace — and while 
one footman ran to summon the Dukes medi- 
cal attendants, another went to call i i the 
guard. The Duke, leaning upon Neale's arm, 
returned to his apartment, whither .loux, 
who had been roused by the alarm, speedily 
repaired. An inquiry was then made for 
Sell is. 1 (So and {<■// him (hut hi* llot/ol 

JTlfl/nh'S*' ho* Inyo tr..fl ,1)1//. m 1 1, 'I toy d,’ said 
Neale, — .loux accordingly sped along the 
passage towards Sellis's room, and on his 
way he was joined by Mrs. Neale and the 
porter. On opening the door, an appalling 
spectacle presented itself to their view. Sellis 
was laying dead upon the couch, his throat cut 
in so horrible a manner that his head was near- 
ly severed from his body. A roznr, covered 
with blood, was lying upon the floor. The 
body was completely dressed, save and except 
the cravat, coat, and shoes : it seemed as if the 
unfortunate man had thr *wn himself on the 
bed as one does when over-exhausted or else 
when not feeling any inclination t,o retire to 
rest altogether, and that sleep had stolen upon 
him — that sleep whence he was never to awake ! 
The wash-basin was half full of water stained 
with blood ; and on the edge of the basin were 
the marks of bloody fingers plainly visible. 
The cravat was upon the toilette table — the 
coat folded up and placed on a chair : the de- 
ceased’s watch was in the. pocket, a t the beds 
head. That Sellis had been murdered, was the 
conviction which instantaneously struck .loux : 
the first glance which he threw upon the appall- 
ing scene, showed him that this was no case of 
suicide, but a foul assassination !' 

“ Heavens 1” ejaculated Lady Prescott, in a 
tone of horror. “ Poor creature ! — unfortunate 
man 1” 

“I must now observe,” resumed Mrs. Brodal- 
bane, “ that the hall-porter and Mrs. Neale did 
not advance into the room at all, but the former 
remained for a few moments transfixed with 
horror upon the threshold, while the latter tied 
to raise the alarm that Sellis had committed 
suicide ! Such was no doubt the impression 
made at the instant upon the womans mind. 
The hall-porter, on regaining his s-df-pos^ession 
hurried away likewise to spread the s.,me ru- 
mour ; and Jonx was left alone in the room 
where the frightful tragedy lmd taken place. 
Advancing nearer towards the couch, he ob- 
served a sheet of paper lying upon the floor. 
He picked it up : it was a half-finished letter 


in the handwriting of Sellis— and as Joux has- 
tily ran his eyes over the first few lines, a tre- 
mendous secret was suddenly revealed to him. 
He understood it all ! The excitement of Sellis 
and the ejaculation which had burst from his 
lips in the passage — yes, even this murder it- 
self— all was explained ! But footsteps were 
approaching ; and .Toux thrust the letter' into 
his pocket. The next moment a serjeant and 
file of men, who had been fetched from the 
guard-house, made their appearance. at the room 
door. The scijeant’s name was Creighton : 
and entering the chamber of death, he gazed 
in horror upon the scene. As he turned away, 
he observed the razor upon the floor, and pick- 
ing it tip, placed it upon the table. He then 
went out, followed by .loux ; and the room was 
locked up. The guard retired — and .l oux, has- 
tening to the Duke's room, found that SirTlen- 
ry Hal ford and Mr. Home, the eminent medi- 
cal practitioners, had arrived and were dressing 
his J loyal Highness’s wounds, which they pro- 
nounced to be severe, but not mortal, .loux 
heard the account which the Duke gave of the 
at lair, and then hastened to shut himself up in 
his own room, to read the letter of which he 
had as yet only caught a glimpse of the few 
first lines. What his feelings were while perus- 
ing that letter— what his rellcctions were after 
he had read it— I shall not pause to explain 
now! yon shall have an opportunity of judg- 
ing presently, when *1 show you the letter 
itself 1” 

11 The letter itself 1" cried Lady Prescott, 
with a perfect thrill of astonishment in her ac- 
cents. 

“ Vos— the letter itself !” repeated Mrs. Bre- 
dalbane, in a positive tone. “ You are not per- 
haps aware that .loux entered my service soon 
after the tragedy, and remained with me for 
upwards of a year. He told me everything — 
he gave me the letter But I am anticipat- 
ing ” 

“ Yes — pray proceed in due course, my dear 
fri'-nd," said Lady Prescott ; although 1 am on 
the tenter-hooks of curiosity.” 

“ You may codecive,” resumed the Hon. Mrs. 
Bredalba no, “ the amazement, the horror, and 
the consternation which seized upon the start- 
led metropolis, when the morning papers of 
.1 line 1st, announced that ‘ the Duke of Cumber- 
foml hod hero surprised while asleep bp an at- 
(emptcil assassination, made bp one of his valets 
named S- llis, and who hod put a period to his 
own existence.' 1 A thousand rumours were ins- 
tantaneously in circulation ; aud in many quar- 
ters the story of the suicide was utterly disbe- 
lieved — the valet was declared to have been 
murdered, and the darkest hints were thrown 
out. A jury was summoned in the afternoon 
of the 1st of June, to investigate the. matter. 
But you may conceive the astonishment of the 
jury, when the coroner began by informing 
them ‘ that a lone/ examination of the principal 
witnesses had al reach/ been f/onc into, and 
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\ that of course it icoidd only now be necessary to 
; have the depositions then taken read before them 
(the jury) to the witnesses !" * All tliu depositions 
which h.id been previously and privately taken, 
were therefore now read. Ttie iirst was that of 
the l)uke of Cumberland. His Royal High- 
ness deposed tiiat he was awakened from a 
profound sleep by the sensation of some blows 
being dealt upon his forehead ; aud at first ho 
thought there was a bat in the room dying 
over his head. Hut by the light of the wax- 
taper he beheld the form of a man ; and spring- 
ing from bis couch, he grappled with him 
wrenching away the sword which had been the 
weapon of attack. Ho then saw the assassin 
escape, but without perceiving who he was ; and 
raising his voice he summoned Neale, who slept 
in the adjoining room. Neale instantaneously 
hurried to his royal master ; and then they 
went to the hall together to give the alarm in 
the manner I have already described. On re- 
turning to the Duke’s chamber, they instituted 
a search iu a closet opening therefrom ; and in 
that closet they found a pair of Sellis's slippers. 
From this circumstance it was inferred that 
•Seliis was tho assassin — that he had concealed 
himself in the closet previously to the Duke 
retiring for tho night— and that failing in his 
attempt at murder, he had lied to his own room 
aud committed suicide. Neale's deposition con- 
firmed that of the Dukij in every detail ; and 
Neale gratuitously added his opinion that .Seliis 
Was a morose, bad-tempered, discontented per- 
son. I will hero observe that every other per- 
son belonging to the ducal household who was 
examined, deposed to the very reverse in res- 
pect to .Sellis's character aud disposition, and 
described him as civil, inoffensive, kiud- 
hcarted _ and good-tempered. The weapon 
with which the Duke had been attacked, was 
his own regimental sword, which bad been 
left lying about in his room for some days. 
The walls between his Royal Highness's cham- 
ber aud the ball were covered with blood- 
stains, caused by tho Duke's hands when 1m 
went to alarm the porter. Tho medical evi- 
dence proved that his Royal Highnesss’s 
j wounds were most severe — that one of his 
fingers was nearly severed— and that his head 
was so much hurt that the arteries of the 
brain were laid bare. Having listened to the 
readiug of the principal depositions, the jury 
went to view the corpse of Beilis. The room 
had been left just as it was when tho tragedy 
was first discovered. The newspapers des- 
cribed the body as ‘ lyi.uj on a bed of matted 
blood, hen! and loathsome, with a horrid yash 
from ear to ear ; and acer all the features the 
distortion of jniht irai risible, ujijxirent/y struyy- 
< fay irilh the yhastly cniajnjsurc of death.'* The 
back of the bead lay agaiust the deceased a 

* These words are quoted from the Times' re- 
port of the Inquest, Juue 2nd, 1S10. 

t Times, June 2nd, ISlO. 


watch; and the basin, with the blood-dyed 
water and the finger-marks, was still there. 
On returning to the room where the inquest 
as held, tile jury heard the evidence of the 
surgeons who had examined the corpse. They 
deposed that the windpipe was cut completely 
through, and that the- wound was six inches 
in length and an inch and a half iu diameter. 
The unhappy widow of .the decease^ deposed 
to the effect that her husband was steady, 
abstemious, and affectionate to herself and 
children — that lie was iu no pecuniary embar- 
rassment — and that lie had never shown the 
slightest symptom of mental aberration. The 
jury returned a verdict of Felo do so ; the 
corpse was put into a hearse at dead of night, 
and hurried to Scotland Yard, when it was 
buried in a hole with a stake driven through 
it. Thus terminated this melancholy affair, 
so far as the public is acquainted with the 
particulars ; aud of course Seliis has been 
branded as a cowardly assassin — a midnight 

murderer — a miserable suicide ” 

“ But Joux — the French valet?" exclaimed 
Lady Prescott ; “ wherefore was lie not examin- 
ed at the inquest ? — and why was not the 
letter produced '! ' 

“ Ah ! those are the particulars on which I 
am now going to enter,” observed the Hon. 
Mrs. Bredalbane. “The epistle— the half- 
fiuisiied epistle, penued by poor Seliis— is in 
that writing-desk ; and I will show it to you. 

First, however, let me explain ” 

But at this moment an ejaculation of 
mingled amazement aud terror struck upon 
the startled ears of Mrs. Bredalbane and Lady 
Prescott. 


CHAPTER CXIi. 

THE (JUKE-V. 

inn reader will be kind enough to remember 
that while Mrs. Bredalbane was reciting her 
narrative of awful interest to Lady Prescott, 
the Princess Charlotte was enchained, a spell- 
bound listener, in the ante-chamber. But at 
the moment when Mrs. Bredalbane seemed 
about to enter upon the most thrilling portion 
of her history, the outer door of that ante- 
chamber opened suddenly ; and the Princess 
Charlotte, turning abruptly round, gave vent 
to an ejaculation of mingled amazement and 
alarm on beholding the prim starch figure of 
the <>ueen. 

This was the ejaculation timt reached the 
ears ol tho Hon. Mrs. Bredalbane and Lady 
Presscott ; and springing from their seats by 
the cheerful lire that was blazing in the inner 
room, they rushed to tho doorway — dun# 
aside the curtain — aud, to their indescribable 
v# on derm cut, beheld the Princess Charlotte on/ 
one side of the ante-chamber and her ifajestyj 
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the Queen on the other. Instantaneously 
struck with the conviction that their conver- 
sation had been overheard by one or the other 
of the royal ladies, if not by both, Mr-\ 
Bredalbane and Luly Prescott cxcbang«d 
looks of uneasiness and vexation. 

“ What are you doing here, at this time of 
night?’ demanded tlieQieen, binding a harsh 
and several ook upon the young Princess. 

“ I — I — eatne — that is, ” stammered the 
youthful Charlotte, utterly at a loss what 
response to give or what excuse to make 1 
“ I came to — to ” 

“ Methinks, to say the least of it,” said the 
Queen, ' bridling up, “ it is particularly in- 
discreet for a young Princess— the daughter of 
England’s Regent— the grand-daughter of 
England’s crowned Sovereigns— to be _ thus 
absent from her own apartmeut at midnight.” 

“ Madam,” exclaimed the young Princess, 
the haughty blood flushing her cheeks and 
turning the marble of her brow into glowing 
crimson ; “ be pleased to recollet the motto 
upon the royal arms and apply it to yourself : 
Evil he to him (or her ) irho evil thinks.’ 

“ Grand-daughter, this is an impertinence 
on your ptrt,” said the Queen, darting the 
savage glance of a tiger-cat upon the Princess .* 
then in a colder tone she obsctwed, but still 
with sneering accents, “ I must however admit 
the justice of hearing your defence before I 
coudemn. Therefore, perhaps you will have 
the kindness to explain wherefore you are 
here, listening so attentively ns you were, like 
an eaves-dropper, at the moment I entered 
the chamber.” 

“ Ah 1 madam, you are determined to humi- 
liate me !’’ exclaimed the Princess, bursting 
into tears : for this was the first time she had 
ever been so harshly and cruelly treated by 
the Queen. 

As for Mrs. Bredalbane and Lady Prescott— 
they instantaneously comprehended from her 
Majesty’s words .that the young Princess had 
been listening to their discourse ; and well 
knowing that if she were to repeat to the 
Queen all that had been said, they would 
receive a prompt command to quit the Castle, 
bag and baggage, they threw earnestly im- 
ploring looks upon her Royal Highness. The 
Princess, at once catching the meaning of those 
glances and penetrating the ladies’ fears, 
suddenly wiped her eyes and flung a look of 
reassurance upon them. Then, putting on an 
air of dignifiea composure, she said, “ I must 
confess 1 did listen at this doorway for a few 
moments ; but it was only to ascertain who 
was within— inasmuch as the phantasy had 
seized me to come and pass half-an-liour with 
Mrs. Bredalbane, intelligence having reached 
me that she was somewhat indisposed.” 

“ Permit me, then, to observe,” said the 
Queen, with a prim starch aspect and a consi- 
derable acerbity of tone, “ that it is altogether 
contrary to Court etiquette, as well as being a 


breach of maiden propriety, to wander from 
one room to another between eleven and twelve 
•> clock at night. But come, giund-daughter : 
I wish to speak to you.” 

“Good night, ladies,” said the- Princess, 
easting upon the two Bed-chamber "Women a 
look to assure them that the seeiet of their con- 
versation on so ticklish a topic was Bafe with 
her : and she then followed the Queen away 
from the apartment. 

“ I have been seeking you in your own cham- 
ber, Charlotte,” said her Majesty, “ because I 
wished to have some conversation with you. 
Indeed, I was informed that you had dtsmisstd 
your ladies for the night at an earlier hour 
than usual, but that you had not retired to 
rest : aud this intelligence, added to your al- 
tered looks during the day, determined me to 
demand an explanation at your hands.” 

Thus spoke the Queen, as she led the way 
along the passage towards her royal grand 
daughter's room. But just as they reached the 
threshold and the Princess caught a gljmpBe of 
the writing-materials on the table, the re- 
collection instantaneously flashed to her tli t 
she had left the letter to her mother lying upon 
the table 1 The Queen, then, had perhaps read 
it? Yes — there was little doubt that such waB 
the case ; and hence that bitterness of tone and 
manner which her Majesty had shown towards 
her for the first time 1 

“ Not finding you ere now,” said the Queen, 
as she advanced into the room, while the 
Princess followed, closing the door behind her, 
— “ I took the liberty of ascertaining what had 
been the nature of your most recent studies ; 
and if I were therein guilty of an undue 
amount of curiosity, at all events it "was not 
more reprehensible than that which you have 
just now shown in listening to the conversation 
of my Fed-chamber Women.” 

The vein of sarcasm which began to pene- 
trate through this speech from its commence- 
ment, increased in bitterness as her Majesty 
went on speaking ; and as she gave utterance 
to the concluding words, her eyes settled 
upon the letter that lay on the table. 

“ I understand your Majesty,” said the young 
Princess, her indignation suddenly aroused to 
a degree that armed her with a more than 
’eminine courage : “you have been reading the 
etter which I inadvertently left here ?’’ 

“ Yes — I have read every word of it,” res- 
ponded the Queen, in a cold tone of defiance. 

“ I have read how you dare accuse your own 
father, your uncles, myself, and several of the 
proudest nobles and most virtuous ladies in the 
country, of being engaged in a conspiracy ” 

“ It is true, madam, it is true 1” exclaimed the 
young Princess, looking grandly handsome at 
that moment in the flush and the glow of her 
great indignation. “ Even while compelled to 
admit that this eaves-dropping of to-night is not 
the first instance of the kind of which I have 
been guilty, I at once and unhesitatingly pro- , 
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’•laitn l'> your fact'. that front your own Jips 
have J heard tin* avowal of a conspiracy's 
existence I” 

“ You dare V” ejaculated tin; Oucen, turning 
very pale, and with a strange quivering of the 
lips— for she knew not what to think. 

“ ^ c3 > I dare, madam !” exclaimed Lite 
Princess, “ I dare also aver that I listened and 
overheard every syllable, that took place bet- 


ween your Majesty and Mi's. Owen yesterday. 
Hence that alteration in my looks which you 

have observed ” ■ ■ * 

“-•Mt! then denial will be useless,” muttered 
the ( Itieeit between her false teeth and draw- 
ing forth a KtiulV-bo.Y from her bag, she took a 
huge pinch of the stimulating powder ; then, 
asjf it had inspired her with Iho insolent 
spirit of one who boldly throws oil' the mask 
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when it becomes impossible to wear it auy 
longer, she said, “ You and I had better 
understand each other at once, Charlotte. In 
that letter,” — and she pointed to the one upon 
the table, — “you inform your mother that you 
have accidentally discovered the atrocious 
conspiracy which exists to ruin her, but that 
through the kindness of your aunt Sophia you 
expect to secure the services of a young gentle- 
man whom you do not know otherwise than by 
name, in order to help your mother to frustrate 
the designs of her enemies and this letter you 
propose to transmit by your new friend Mr. 
Jocelyn Loftus, provided you can in reality 
secure him as the champion of this cause ! 
Now if, after reading that letter, I searched for 
you in all the adjacent rooms until i found you 
in Mrs. Bredalbane’s ante-chamber, it was for 
the express purpose of letting you know at 
once that there is but o/m will in England at 
this moment which shall be paramount— and 
that is my will I You are not Queen yet : and 
unless you yield implicitly to my advice, you 
never shall be. Your own father would help to 
disinherit you in favour of one of his brothers, 
if you were to thwart Ins purposes. As for 
Sophia — the foolish minx ! — how dares she 
interfere in these matters'/ As if she herself 
were so very immaculate l”— and the. words 
came hissing from (he Queen’s mouth. 

“tYhat ! would you asperse the character of 
your owen daughter /" exclaimed the young 
Princess Charlotte, darting a look of mingled 
amazement and scorn upon her grandmother. 

“ I only meant to say," observed the Queen 
hurriedly — for she now repented of the remark 
which she had let slip in her rage, — “ 1 only 
meant to say that Sophia Inis her faults as well 
as the' rest of the world. But let us not bandy 
unnecessary words. As for your letter, this is 
the way I serve it I" — and seizing hold of the 
epistle, she crumpled it up and tossed it into 
the tire. 

“ Then am I debarred the privilege of writing 
to my own mother 7" asked the Princess, her 
countenance now becoming deadly pale and her 
lips quivering with indignation. 

“ You may write as much as you choose,” re- 
sponded the Queen, “so long a’s you mention 
naught contrary to my views. An opposite 
course, can only have the tendency of producing 
the suppression of your letters.” 

“ Ah ! then an English Princess is a slave," 
cried. Charlotte, wi'li Hashing eyes, dilating 
nostrils, and swelling bust. 

“ Yes — ariave to the will that is paramount," 
replied the Queen, with the look of malignant 
triumph. 

“But I v would sooner be a beggar in the 
streets and enjoy freedom of action," exclaimed 
the outraged Charlotte, “than continue a 
Princess to be thus held in bondage !” 

“We are not upon the stage of a theatre,” 
said her Majesty : “and again I may remind 
you that you have not yet the opportunity of 


playing the tragedy-queen in all its reality. A j 
truce therefore, to these magnificent expressions 
and lofty complainings on your part. If yon are 
disobedient, I shall know how to punish you, 
a princess and lineal heiress to the throne 
though you may be ! Tor the present, if your 
life becomes one of prisonage and espionage, 
you have only yourself to thank for it. No 
more journeys to London, unless accompanied 
b}' me ! Your rides, too, will be confined to the 
environs of Windsor ; and if you order your 
coachman to proceed elsewhere, you will only 
subject yourself to the pain of refusal. As for 
tins silly allair of enlisting Mr. Jocelyn Loftus 
in your projects,” added the Queen with a sneer, 
“depend upon it I shall find means to put a 
stop to any such ridiculous proceedings ; and 
when you next meet your aunt Sophia, the best 
thing von can do will be to remain silent on' 
the subject. Now you understand me — and I 
wish you good night." 

The young Princess made no reply, but 
turned away with swelling heart: and nR the 
door closed behind her grandmother, she threw 
herself into an arm chair and burst into an 
agony of tears. 

“ This, this indeed is slavery I" she mur- 
mured to herself “ I am as much enchained 
as any one of those poor and oppressed millions 
who are compelled to obey the despot rule of 
royal sway ! The only difference between ur is 
that (Lir chains arc of iron undisguised, while 
hi i iic are gilt. Oh 1 my poor mother, am I 
indeed .separated from thee by an impassable 
gulf 1 — may T not warn thee of the perils which 
the machinations of thine enemies are conjuring 
up around thee ? — am I indeed a prisoner 
within these walls/ But who will dare make 
me co 7" 

And rising from her seat with a sudden 
assumption of that dignified energy which so 
well became her, the Princess advanced towards 
the door. To her surprise the handle yielded 
to her touch : for she almost expected to find 
it locked. Then she paused, mistrustful as it 
were of being left thus far free : for she fancied ' 
either that the Queen was watching at the end 
of the passage, or that site had set spies upon j 
her. But again recovering all her presence of; 
mind, she issued forth from her room and • 
proceeded along the passage, but without any.! 
definite aim. | 

Suddenly a thought struck her ; and obeying I 
the impulse of the idea, she knocked at the 
door of Airs. Bredalbane’s antc-clinmber. The 
summons was almost immediately answered by 
Lady Prescott, "bo bad not yet retired for the 
night, but was still keeping her invalid friend j 
company. And here we may observe that her 
ladyship was a young widow, six-and-twenty 
years of age, and exceedingly good looking. 
Her beauty was of an oriental cast — her com- 
plexion was dark — her eyes were very fine — - 
and her teeth were, like ivory. As for her e.i es j 
— she now r opened them wide with astonish-' 
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. roent on beholding the Princess Charlotte 
j returning thither after the taunts and re- 
i pruaches >*he had received from the Queen. 

I I wUh to speak to i-ou particularly, ’’ said 
j the young Princess, pissing into the ante- 
j chamber. “ Has Mrs. Bredabiane retired yet 
j to iv- 1 j ’ 

i “ X i, your Royal Highness,” said Lady 
j Prescott ! and hastening to draw aside the 
j curtain in the dour-way, she thus afforded 
j ingress for the youthful Charlotte to the inner 
! tnom. 

“ Now, ladies," said the Princess, coming to 
the point at. once, and addressing herself fn an 
earnest and serious manner to Mrs. Rrodalbane 
and Lady Prescott, *• l have done 3-011 a service 
to-night and am about to crave a boon in re- 
turn. The service which I rendered von was 
b}- forbearing from mentioning to the Queen 
that conversation which, to speck candid^-, t 
overheard from the very first syllable of the 
narrative down to v.-lmrc it was so suddenly in- 
terrupted ly the ejaculation which burst from 
my own lips on the appearance of her .M ajesty.” 

“ Your I! ival Highness heard all v ' ejaculat- 
ed the two Red-chamber Women, us if speak- 
ing in the same breath. 

“ Yes— every syllable relative to my uncle 
Ernest — or the Duke of Cumberland, as 1 would 
rather call him," added the Princess, with a 
shudder : “ for if the dreadful suspicions which 
I have formed be true, I would rather not ac- 
knowledge him -is a relative." 

“ Your Royal Highness must not judge too 
hastily, ’’exclaimed Mrs. Bredalbane. “The re- 
mainder of my narrative " 

“ Well, I long to hear it,' interrupted the 
Piincess: “Imc I dare not remain here many 
minutes now. The Queen is perhaps watching 
j me— espying 1113- actions — and she may either 

j return to 1113- room ” 

11 0 heavens ! if her Majesty should have seen 
your Royal Highness come hither,” cried the 
Hon. Mrs. Bredalbane, “She would discharge 
me at once ” 

“ Sf — the Queen did not see me come hither,’' 
said lue Princess. “ And recollect,” she added 
i proad^-, “ I may some da3‘ become Queen of 
j Eirglund— and t/icp 1 shall know how to reward 
ithose who serve me ,107c.’’ 

1 “ Your R lyal Highness may command us in 

rail things," said ttie two ladies, again speaking 
| as it wi re in the same breath. 

! “ A thousand thanks for this assurance ex- 

| claimed the Prim-ess, in a tone of fervid grati- 
I tudo. “ Wilt vou undertake to deliver or to 
I ferwaid a note from me to m vaunt Sophia, as 
1 c-.riy as po--il,li- to moirow ’ 

*" 1 have obtained leave to go to London to- 
moiiuw uioiiiing,” said 1 /uR- Prescott ; “and I 
■ will undertak-- to deliver your Royal Highness’s 
note to the Piinees.s .Sophia,” 

■1 lien give me pen, ink, and paper," exclaim- 
i cd Charlotte, in a joyous tone. 

M tiling niat-’ri.ils being accordingly supplied 


her, she sate down and penned a few hasty 
lines to her aunt : then having folded, sealed, 
and addressed the letter, she entrusted it to 
Ltdv - Prescott, who solemnh’ reiterated her 
promise to deliver it next day. 

“ And now, dearest Princess," said Mrs. Bre- 
dalb.iue, in an imploring tone, “do pray return 
to your own chamber ” 

" On one condition," exclaimed Charlotte ; 
“ which is, that you permit me to avail myself 
of the earliest opportunity to visit 3-our room 
again in order to hear the rest of 3-0111- narra- 
tive — </>:(? see that letter ” 

“ Yes, yes — whenever 3-0111- Ro3’nl Highness 
thinks fit," ejaculated vlrs. Bredalbane, “But 
for to-night— Oh ! not for worlds would I say 
another word upon the subject— the Queen has 

alarmed rne so ” j 

“ Well, my good friend, you shall be alarmed 
no longer on m3' account,” interrupted the 
Princess, with an amiable smile ; and bidding 
the two ladies good night, she retraced her way 
to her own apartment. 

There she retired fro-rest, to dream of her in- 
jured mother — Sellis — the liuke of Cumberland 
— the m3’sterions letter — the' vixen Queen— and 1 
a host of fearful or unpleasant things, all con- 
fusedly jumbled. 


CHAPTER CXIII. 

TIIK 1‘RI.S-OKSS SOPHIA ANT) IIKP. I1P.OTIIKU. 

Jr was about one olclock on the day following 
the incidents just related ; and the Princess 
Sophia had only just risen from her couch. She 
had not gone through the complete operations 
of the toilet ; but with her hair negligently 
gathered up under a French cap, her luxuriant 
form wrapped in an elegant robe-de-chamber, 
f.nd her feet thrust into satin slippers, she hnd 
thrown herself upntim sofa drawn near the fire 
in the dressing-roonncommunicating with her 
bed-chamber. Under the plea of having letters 
to write, she had dismissed tier attendant-ladies 
for the present ; but scared had the door closed 
behind them and she found herself alone, when 
she pressed both her hands to her throbbing, 
burning brows — aa she murmured to herself, • 
“ Great God I the horrors of the past night 1" 
Then, with her head hanging back over the 
cushion of the sofa and her hands still pressed 
against her forehead, she remained for some 
minutes motionless ahd silent, in an attiudo of 
blank despair. 

. “Oh : it was indeed a night of horror,” she 
murmured to herself again, as she at length 
slowly raided from th ltiposturc and withdrew 
her hands from, her 'aching brows. “ Heavens I 
the misery of that moment when mv eager 
looks plunged in to. the recess, will haunt me to 
the last hour of ray existence * But. wherefore 
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| does not ray brother come ? .’Tis one. o'clock— 
and he promised to be here by mid-day.” 

As thus she mused, her eyes remained, fixed 
upon the time-piece. towards which they were 
turned : and as the light from the window, 
tinted with the roseate hue caught from the 
crimson purtains, fell uj5on her countenance 
with a sort of Rembrandt effect, it showed off 
her finely shaped but sensuous profile to its 
best advantage. That rosy-tinted light impart- 
ed,. too, a delicate bloom to her magnificent 
bust, which the negligent wrapper left more 
than half exposed ; and her whole appearance 
was that of a woman formed to experience the 
raptures of love, to kindle to the highest de- 
gree the flame of enjoyment on the part of him 
I'who might share love’s pleasures with her. But 
the barbarian law enacted t.o prevent the blood 
of Royalty from mingling with that of a subject 
had prevented that woman, so luxuriant inform 
and so voluptuous in disposition, from experien- 
cing the lawful joys of love in the connubial 
state, and bad forced her to gratify the ardour 
of her temperament by illicit amour's. Oh ! the 
atrocity of the Royal Marriage Act ! — did it 
nob matce harlots of nearly all the daughters of 
George III? And this tremendous demoraliza- 
tion was allowed to take place rather than per- 
mit any of those royal ladies to become the 
wives of British citizens ! What an idea must 
the monster King have had of the richness of 
his family-blood, when he took so much pains 
to prevent it from mingling with that of an 
English subject ! No doubt the best blood that 
flowed in the veins of the oldest members of the. 
I.aristocraoy was but a plebeian puddle in Ins es- 
timation. " //A family’s blood indeed ! — tire idea 
of an Act of Parlinnent to protect that scrofu- 
lous, leprous, foully diseased blood from ming- 
ling with any other 1 Out upon the abhorrent 
mockery— let us heap loathing, hatred, and 
j scorn upon the inhuman policy that devised the 
Royal Marriage Act ! 

To continue our narrative. The painful re- 
verie of the .Princess Sophia was suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of one of her 
female attendants to announce that the 
5 Prince Regent wished to see her immediately. 
Gathering the wrapper closely around her from, 
the Princess desired that he should be at once 
admitted ; and in a few minutes Jus Royal 
Highness made his appearnce. But his coun- 
tenance waR severe and even stern ; and his 
manner was cold as he took a chair opposite to 
the sofa on which his sister was seated. 

“ Something is wrong, George?” she at once 
exclaimed, a mortal terror seizing upon her. 
“ Tell me what it is— keep me not in suspense 

l suppose the wound has proved fatal ’’ 

“No — your son lives, and the wound is not 
mortal,” said the Prince. “ In fact, everything 
connected with last night’s adventure is' satis- 
factory enough, so far as we are concerned. But 
at the very time that I wes arranging plans to 
gratify your wishes in respect to your son, you 


were plotting and intriguing against me— aye, j 
and with my own daughter too !” 

“Ah 1 what mean you, George?”' cried the 
Princess, flinging upon her brother a frightened 
look. 

“Answer me one question immediately, ’’lie 
said, in a severe tone ; and gazing Upon her with 
a look which seemed to bid her beware how she 
deceived or trifled with him, he asked, “ Have 
you written to a certain person styling himself 

.Tocetyu Loftus ” ‘ 

“ Then Charlotte must have betrayed -me I’’ 
exclaimed the Princess Sophia, the angry 
blood mantling upon her cheeks.’ “ Oh 1 this 

is unkind — most unkind on her part ” 

“No — my daughter is not a traitress of that 
ignoble stamp !” interrupted the Prince Re- 
gent. “ But there is no necessity to practise 
any concealment nor affect any mystery in the 
affair. ( 'harlotle penned a long letter last 
night to her mother — and that letter happened 
to meet the eyes of the Queen.” 

“Well, George,” exclaimed the Princess 
Sophia, “I confess that ( took compassion 
upon the distress of mind in which my niece 

was plunged But are you aware of the 

extent of /«’/• knowledge ? — do you know that 


your daughter 

“ I know everything,” said the Prince. 
“ Charlotte listened to some discourse which 
was taking place yesterday morning between 
her grandmother and Mrs. Given- and mis- 
understanding one portion, and allowing her 
excited feelings to exaggerate another, and 
"ccd mistaking the whole drift of the con- 
versation ” 

“ Can I really believe you, George asked 
the Princess Sophia, gazing up steadfastly into 
his face. “ Because if you are telling ■ mo the 
truth, I should be so glad — so very glad— to 
learn that this conspiracy does not. exist — 

lb docs vio/,” answered the Prince, with 
the most brazen effrontery : “nowhere except 
in the brain of my silly daughter. As a matter 
of course I have persons watching my wife’s 
actions: that I have reason for doing this, you 
may believe or not ns you choose. At nil 
events,” added the Prince haughtily, “T am 
the best judge of my own private affairs. But 
as for any conspiracy for accusing my wife of 
crimes whereof she is not guilty— or, in plain 
terms, of ruining an innocent woman — I pledge 
you my soul it is all a fable. — a chimera." 

And as the Prince gave utterance to this 
tremendous piece of perjury, lie looked at his 
royal sister so steadily, so unblushingly, and 
with such an air of conscious integrity, that 
she was not merely staggered, but positively- 
persuaded lie was speaking the truth. 

“ I am glad, my dear brother— nay, _ more 
than glad — positively delighted,” she said, “ to 
hear j’ou speak in this manner. I confess that 
I have -written n letter to a certain Mr. 
Jocelyn Loftus, whose name Charlotte men- 
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supposed to be at 


inter- 

letter 

first 

come 


tioned to me, and who ig 
Canterbury.' 1 

“Ihen the best thing you can do,’ 1 
rupted the Prince, “ is to write another 
and unsay all you have penned in the 
and at all events, if he should happen to 
up to London, you will do well not to see him 
—for he is a mere adventurer— a profligate 

young scamp " ° 

“ Indeed ! is this his character exclaimed 
the Princess, in astonishment, 
i “It is," returned her brother : “ and he goes 
; about under a false name, practising his ini 
iquities and pursuing his debaucheries. It 
j was on that account he was imprisoned in 
I Paris. Bat enough upon this subject : pro 
i miso me that you will interfere no more in 
; the affair— and all will be well." 

“ I promise you faithfully," answered the 
Princess ; “ and I will this very day write to 
air. Loftus to the effect that my letter of 
yesterday, originated in a mistake. Should he 
como up to London before my second letter can 
reach him, r will give orders that lie be not 
I admitted.’’ 

i . ^ 011 will act wisely,” said the Prince ; “and 
I whpn J 011 Ikvvo fin opportunity, I beg you to 
, counsel my daughter, and use your influence 
! w,tl1 il0r to curb this rebellious spirit of her's 
■ and not to give way to her own headstrong 
I opinions. The Queen has sent me a Ion" 

; otter tins morning about her : for it appearl 
j that some altercation took place between them 
! la f night. However, 1 shall now look out for 
i a husband for Charlotte ; and when she is ! 
married, she will perhaps be less a source of 
, uneasiness and vexation to me.” 

: “ But she is so very yonng 1” exclaimed the 

; Princess Sophia. 

| “ Young !” echoed the Prince Begent ; 

. why, she is close upon eighteen years of 
j a S° : then, bending a look of peculiar si ,r nifi- 
fancy upon his sister, he said, “ The femafes of 
early cannot he married too 

The Princess's countenance, her neck, and 
) all that was seen of her shoulders, instant- 
aneously became crimson as a peony : for those 
j words smote her as a taunt and a reproach, 

! ner brother being well aware of her frailty. • 

I \ on might have spared that observation, 

I her lashes U> SaU ‘ 1 10 tcaw sfcirti »g forth upon 

o 'Y 011 .' v : e11 — f did not mean to'alllict you ’• 

said the Prince, m a soothing tone. “ It was a 
random remark, and not intended to wound 
}our feelings. But now let me repeat for 
th!as ° ***** ^ 

Jnou»h." " artf concernM, » we are safe 

^rtljeW-iny son,”, faltered the 

lu . Ylt ’ 1 Mtl aC a,,,, geons to whose 

liouae lie was conveyed J' 

.u“% b tF r f’ n t , ntnn,ed llui p ‘irice. “You 
do not think that with such a wound, he 


could possibly be removed yet awhile. Besides 
when he is convalescent where shall he bo re- 
moved to ? Xot back to Fleet Lane " 

“ Oh ! no, no,” exclaimed the Princess. “ For 
heavens sake never let him see that dreadful 
man again. Oh 1 the glimpse that I caught of 
his countenance was sufficient to malm me 
shudder for the rest of my life, whenever his 
image starts up in my mind. But does he 
suspect— does lie know who it was that thus 
swooned in the presence of that tragic 
spectacle ?— did he, in a word, recognise mef 
. -r flo not think he did,” answered the 
, r , 1I ? CC i : blIt fc lafc ll ° saw your face is pro- 
yon y0nP von !liul bIown aside where 

“ Tell me all the particulars,” said the 
1 nncess : “ give me those details of which I 
am as yet ignorant— how you got the boy away 

— whether any passers by saw yon ” J 

“ I will satisfy you in a few words,” said the 
rince. Collin had not joined me more than 
a couple of minutes at the extremity of the 
bridge, and scarcely had I paid him the amount 
agreed upon for the night’s service, when a 

thhd- ve i l i US n1 PaSt ‘ 1 Sheha(lon a cloak and 
thick \eil, and seemed poorly clad ; hut the 

frantic pace at which sl.i was spc. lin.' lo 
instantaneously attracted the notice of myself 
and Colhn. At the instant she passed mf hel- 
ved blew aside ; and we caught a glimpse 

° f i T, c ° untonan ce. It was known to 
us boDhl ;n° matter who the female was • 

her'f 1 fo f. y0 " t0 know that wo did recognise 
or as she thus swept past like a maniac, br 
like one in a state or frenzied horror. But she 
•saw not ns. Collin was about to pursue her : 
oi he had certain reasons also accounted fur 
I her being there at that time of night. But at 
I'thesume instant -Just as Collin was o,i the 
point of springing rorward and catching her by 
the arm— a tearful scream came thrilling 
through the night air. ‘ I fad - 1 ’ exclaimed 
Colhn, clutching me by the arm : for we were 
both startled as suddenly as if the earth h-ul 
been opemng to swallow us „p. . But instant- 
aneously teeling assured that something wan 
wiong-struck by a presentiment that the 
s ir;ek came from your lips— and not pausing 
to rellect upon the imprudence of bringing 
Colhn into contact with you, I sped alonAhe 
bridge as if wings had suddenly fastened 
themselves to my feet. Collin, who as well as 
myself had lost all further thought of that 
female who had swept past us so frantically 
we . ha<1 ^cognized, was close at my 
heels. On gaming the recess, we beheld yol 
bnig senseless upon the pavement, ami 'the 
youth inside stabbed with a poniard 
truth Hashed to my mind in a moment .-’and it 

Ztfurce y \rr d t0 D ‘ Ulid Co,iin with 
equal twee. U e knew— we undrestood— wo 

comprehended it all J 'Twas the hand of the 
tlie de«lT" ,0nl 1 laVl: n,ontioned tb’it bad done 
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“ Fortunate, then — Oh ! most fortunate — 
was it for me,” exclaimed the Princess, “ that 
accident should thus have shown you who the 
base assassin was. Otherwise the most terrible’ 
complication of circumstantial' evidence would 
have pointed at me. Oh ! I shudder— I 
shudder, when I reflect upon the risk that I 
ran and the horrors I encountered last night ! 
But who,” suddenly demanded the Princess, 
“ was the murderess ? and what was the 
wretch’s motive ?” 

“ Restrain your curiosity on this point,” said 
the Prince. “ Suffice it for you to know* that 
the female in question had some spite against 
Daniel Coffin ; and hearing that he was to be- 
upon the bridge last night, she availed herself 
of the opportunity, as she thought and hoped, 
to wreak her vengeance upon him — but by a 
fatal mistake she stabbed that unfortunate 
youth ! There is no necessity to dwell upon 
these details. Von do not require to be in- 
formed that on beholding the tragic spectacle 
I was seized with horror and dismay. For- 
tunately not a soul was passing at the time — 
and to snatch you up from the pavement was 
my first impulse. You opened your eyes — 
your veil was away from your face — and you 
caught a glimpse 1 of the countenance of Daniel 
Coffin. Then you fainted again— and I placed 
you on the seat in the recess. The next 
moment I turned my attention to the youth, 
and drawing out the dagger gave it to Coffin. 
Blood flwed from his breast : but T covered the 
wound with my handkerchief, and a long gasp 
convinced me that the poor hoy lived. At the 
same instant a hackney-coach was passing over 
the bridge : it was empty — wo stopped it — the 
youth was lifted in — and I bade Coffin go with 
him to the surgeou’s in Bridge Street. That 
surgeon is known to me— and I told Coffin 
what to say. The coach drove away — and I 
breathed more freely. All these hurried, excit- 
ing, bewildering details had occupied barely a 
minute. My attention was then again turned 
towards yourself but you speedily recovered — 
and fortunately you were enabled to walk 
home.” 

“ Fortunately indeed I” ejaculated the Prin- 
cess : “for what would the dependants of 
the palace have thought lmd they beheld me 
brought back in a swoon ? But having seen 
me safe in my own apartments, you then 
hurried off to the surgeon's ” " 

“ Yes — I sped to Mr. Barry more’s,”' re- 
sumed the Prince and ascertained that the 
youth was not past all hope.” 

“ And though you were kind enough to 
come back to me with this assurance,” observ- 
ed the Princess, “ yet was I unable to subdue 
the horror of my thoughts. But it must have 
been very late when you got to bed 

“It was barely one o’clock,’ said the Prince 
Regent: “and that is not late for me. Only 
I would much rather have to sit up at night 
for more pleasant purposes. However, I left 


i 

you with the promise of ■ returning at noon j 
to-day — and if I am an hour or so ' later than j 
my promise, it is because of the arrival of a j 
courier with that unp’easant letter from our 

mother ” ' 

“ But you have-been to Mr. Barrymore's ?” 
said the Princess, anxious!} 1 . 

“ l hive already told you so,’ rejoined the 
Prince Regent. “ The youth is out of danger 
— but still speechless. I invented some tale — ^ 
to account for my appearing in' the mitten — 
and the surgeon asks no questions.- He-Ts a i 
discreet man. As for Coffiu, I have' not seen, 
him since last night : but even if he did re- 
cognise you, it matters little for- I have 

determined,” added the Prince eriiphatically, 

“ to rid myself of that fellow. ’ - 

“ Bub how ?” inquired the Princess 1 Sophia, 
'somewhat uneasily— as if she -thought there 
was to be more bloodshed. ' 

“Oh! I have a plan cut and dried!” ex- 
claimed the Prince. “ Indeed, ‘it was all 
arranged read} 1 for carrying -into operation 
last night — and had that ’ fellow -once reached 
the receiving-ship off the Tower, he would 
have suddenly ceased to be his .own master. 
Yes— while your son was being placed on 
board one vessel for Canada, Coffin would have 
been shipped in another for tin* West Indies 

Ah ! it was splendidly arranged, I can 

tell you : — and the plan is only now delayed 
by these unfores_een occurrences — hot— alto- 
gether abandoned.” 

“I feel that I shall be more at ease when 
that dreadful man is out of the country , *’ said 
the Princess. 

“ He soon shall' be,” rejoined the Prince. 

“ A.nd now I must take my departure. I have 
two matters to attend to this afternoon. ‘ O.ie 
is a Privy Council, which is of little conse- 
quence : the other is a rehearsal for certaiu i 
private theatricals, which is of very great 
consequence." 

“ Private theatricals 1” ejaculated the Prin- 
cess. “Where?” 

“ AbCirlton House,” responded the -Regent. 

“ Will you come ? Only the very, very 
select — the choicest elite, so to speak— can be 
admitted : and therefore I ' have had tickets 
duly printed. Here are a few for your own 
use:” — and he flung down half-a-dozen upon 
the table. 

“Oh ! Iconic! not think of attending,” ex- 
claimed the Princess Sophia, “with my mind 

agitated as it is ! Take back your tickets ” 

“Ho, no — you may choose to give them away 
to your very particular friends,” said the 
Prince. “Besides the representation does not 
take place until to-morrow night— and bv that 
time your spirits will be better. Try unci come 
— it will be so.amusing 1” 

With these words the Prince Regent took 
his departure, leaving his : sister in doubt 
whether this facility wherewith he burned from 
disagreeable topics to scenes of diversion, arose 
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: from a naturally irrepressible gaiety or from 
j thorough he urtlessness. But while still iu the 
! midst of conflicting speculations upon the point, 
. one of her maids entered bo announce Lady 
Prescott. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 

VISITORS AT SAINT JAJIES's. 

| 

! TTniJ-V the usual civilities, were exchanged bet- 
i ween the Princess Sophia and Lidy Prescott, 
j the .latter presented her Royal Highness with 
! the note which she had promised the Princess 
| Charlotte to deliver." Sophia instantaneously 
| recognised the hand-writing ; and opening 
j the billet in a hurried manner, she read the 
j following lines : — 

“ Windsor Castle. J Iiduiyht. 

“I have just now had a cruel scene with her 
31 1 jest* . That you will hear of it form other 
quarters is tolerably certain, inasmuch as the 
Q teen has discovered that you, my dear aunt, 
have given me your sympathy and promised 
me your assistance in respect to ray poor 
mother. Iam very, very unhappy, Misfor- 
tunes seem to be gathering around* me: and 
never, never did 1 so much require your con- 
soling presence, your friendship, aud your love. 
But wherefore do I not fly to yon, ? Alas ! I am 
j now a prisoner at the Castle. My cruel grand- 
, mother— pardon me for speaking thus of your 
: mother — has told me that I shall be a captive ; 
'and my very, servants, when I. ride out in my 
; carriage or on horseback, are to perform the 
j parts of spies, gaolers, and • uards I It is only 
; through the kindness of Ladj’ Prescott that I 
iam enabled thus to communicate with you. 

, Come to me when you cm : but pray Jo not 
J let any stops the Queen may take, prevent you 
i from seeing Mr. Loftus. If be should nob 
| respond to your summons, I implore you to 
1 seek some trusty messenger who will bear a 
, letter of warning, which you must write, to my 

• dear mother. Oh ! do nob fail in all this. M 3 ’ 

1 whole-nod sole trust is now in j'ou, my dearest 
' aunt 1 Do not write to me about these matters : 

| all letters will assuredly be intercepted. But 
’ come to me when you can : for I am very, very 
i unhappy I” 

This letter was b}' no means calculated to 
sooth the troubled mind of the! Princess 

• Sophia : and when Lad 3 ’ Prescott had taken 
1 her departure, , her .Riyal Highness’ fell into a 
1 painful reverie. As if her, own cares furnished 
‘ not sufficient food for her infelicitous medita- 
' tion, she had now the sorrows of her niece to 
! mingle with her own. Bub could it’ be- really 

• true that no corispiracj’: was on foot against the 
! Princess Caroline could she -believe theassu-r 

! ranee which her. brother tlie Prince Regent had. 
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given her upon this subject? She was inclined 
to do so, because it was uo doubt, difficult for a 
daughter to believe that her own mother — and 
that mother the Queen of England — would be 
engaged iu such a plot. And yet the Princess 
still had her doubts and was tortured with 
cruel uncertainties : and she resolved to take no 
farther step in the matter until she had maturely 1 
considered it in all its bearings. She did not 
therefore write to Jocelyn Loftus a second letter 
according to her promise to the Prince Regent : 
nor did she issue any orders against his admis-- 
sion to her presence, should he call at St. 
James’s Palace. Neither did she repair to 
Windsor to confer with her afflicted niece : but 
she postponed all farther proceedings until the 
morrow. 

And when the morrow came, wlnit did it 
bring forth ! It was a little past noon and the 
Princess Sophia was seated in her drawing- 
room, — not in the negligee of a boudoir, but -in 
an elegant morning costume, — when a footman 
entered to announce that a gentleman who gave 
the name.of Mr. Loftus, requested an audience 
of her Royal Highness. The Princess hesitated 
for a few moments : but at length she resolved 
to see him — and dismissing the ladies who were 
in attendance, she ordered the domestic to in- 
troduce Mr. Loftus. 

The moment Jocelyn entered the room, the 
Princess Sophia was struck’wibh an impression 
entirely in his favour. It was nob because - lie 
was so faultlessly handsome, of such a symme- 
trical form and fascinating appearance — al- 
though these qualifications might at any other 
time have had their weight with the Princess, 
whose temperament was sensuous even to a 
devouring fevour : but it was rather because 
the noblest thoughts were so indelibly stamped 
upon the .young man’s brow, and because the 
first look which he threw upon the Princess 
convinced her that the eyes which sent forth 
this glance were the index of a soul loftily chi- 
valrous, sublimely magnanimous, and full of 
the most unsophisticated candour. Indeed, it. 
was impossible to survey this young man and 
believe that he was otherwise than everything ! 
honourable and creditable to human nature. 

With a sweet, affability, the Princess Sophia 
requested him to be seated ; and entering at 
once upon the subject which had brought them 
together, she said “ I thank you, Mr. Loftus, 
for this prompt attention to my letter.” 

J ocelyn bowed, making some suitable answer ; 
arid the Princess continued — 

“ My letter was necessarily brief, for several 
j reasons. In tbe first place, I was writing to a 
gentleman whose acquaintance I had not then 
the honour to possess ; secondly, I knew not 
whether the letter itself ' would reach you, or 1 
into, whose’ hands it might fall,; and thirdly, I 
was not altogether sure that the information I 
had received concerning you might be correct'.” 

“And may I ask your Royal Highness what 
.tbat’iriformation is 2” said Jocelyn. 
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“That you have interested yourself deepl} 1, 
in the affairs of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Caroline — that you have suffered imprison- 
ment in Prance on account of the chivalrous en- 
terprise on which you have embai’ked— and 
that you have recently heeji rescued by some 
Englishmen from the hauds.of the French 
police agents.” 

“ All this is perfectly true,” said Jocelyn:— 
then, after a brief pause, and with some little 
hesitation, he observed, “Your Royal Highness 
will excuse me if I ask how all these facts be- 
came known to you ?” 

“ I understand you, Mr. Loftus," faid the 
Princess, a blush mounting to her cheeks ; “you 
fear — and your apprehension is natural — that 
inasmuch as I am acquainted with all these 
particulars, I must necessarily be in the con- 
spirac3 r which you no doubt suppose to exist in 
respect to the Princess Caroline. Rut when 
you have read this letter, you will sec that }’0u 
have no ground for an such alarm.” 

Thus speaking, the Princess .Sophia handed to 
our hero the letter which she had received from 
her niece the day before through the medium 
of Lady Prescott: then, so soon as Jocelyn had 
perused this communication, her Royal High- 
ness proceeded to explain to him how the Prin- 
cess Charlotte had overheard the conversation 
on the part of the Queen and Mrs. Owen. 

“I am now convinced,” said Jocelyn, “that 
your Royal Highness has really nothing to do 
with this dreadful conspiracy. Rut you will 
excuse me if at first I proceeded with perhaps 
more caution than courtesy ” 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Loftus,” said the 
Princess. “Rut my brother, the Prince Regent 
assures me solemnly that there is no conspiracy 
at all ” 

“.From the lips of Miss Agatha and Miss 
Emma Owen,” observed Loftus emphatically, 
“ have I received the admission that they arc 
both engaged in such a conspiracy. That their 
sister Miss Julia is likewise an accomplice, is 
beyond all question ; and the youngest sister 
Miss Mary, now at Canterbury — as your Royal 
Highness has heard — can confirm the sad truth. 
Resides, numerous other incidents corroborate 
the existence of the conspiracy and point to the 
conspirators.” 

Jocelyn thereupon entered into a few hurried 
details connected with his imprisonment at the 
Prefecture — showing by the proposals which 
the Prefect had made him as the price of free- 
dom, that such a conspiracy did positively exist 
and that the conspirators must be chiefly per- 
sonages of the highest rank and iniluenco thus 
to have been able to set the machinery of 
French policeism and tyranny at work in respect 
to an Englishman whose only crime was har- 
bouring the intent of warning the Princess 
Caroline against her enemies 1 

Sophia was convinced : all doubt and uncer- 
tainty vanished — and she preoeived that her 
brother was wilfully perjured when he pledged 


his soul against the existence of this conspiracy. 
But there was still one point concerning which 
she required some little reassurance. 

“Mr. Loftus,” she said, “we are met to 
discourse on a serious subject, and we must 
stand upon no reserve with each other. You 
fancied just now that I might be one of the 
conspirators — and I have proved to you that I 
am not. Now I seek. equal candour at your 
hands. I have been informed that you arc not 
precisely honest in your present intentions — 
that you pass under a false name ” 

A peculiar smile gradually appeared upon 
Jocelyn’s classically chiselled lips as the Princess 
thus spoke hesitatingly and timidly ; but if was 
a smile, not of conscious guilt preparing to veil 
itself under the mask of sophistry or effrontery 
— it was the smile of sublime confidence which 
the honourable and virtuous man puts on when 
he hears an accusation which he can easily ex- 
plain or a ealmnn)' which lie can readily refute. 
He thereupon entered into certain details 
which we are not permitted at present to reveal 
to the reader, but which the Princess Sophia 
heard with mingled astonishment and satis- 
faction — the latter sentiment being experienced 
because she was well pleased that a young man 
who had already made so favourable an im- 
pression on her mind, could prove not only- 
that he was as honourable as he was liand- 
; some, but that his honour was of the most 
magnanimous and lofty description. 

For a long time did they continue in earnest 
and confidential discourse. They viewed the 
position of the Princess of Wales in all its 
bearings : they scanned all its difficulties ; and 
they studied all the obstacles which would have 
to be encountered by any one who strove to 
succour that unfortunate Princess. 

“ Know you,” inquired Sophia, after a brief 
pause, “ who those Englishmen were that 
assisted you to escape in France ? ’ 

“I am still entirely in the dark on that 
head,” replied Loftus. “ The only clue that I at 
present possess is confined to such meagre 
evidences as that one was called * nn/ ford,' 
another ‘ captain' and a third Robin: but from 
certain particulars mentioned in a few notes 
which passed between me and my unknown i 
friends just prior to my release, I have every 
reason to suppose that Miss Clara Stanley, the 
elder sister of the young lady to whom I am 
engaged to be married, was the instigatrix of 
my deliverance. I shall call upon Miss Stanley 
either this afternoon or to-morrow, and per- 
haps ascertain from her the whole particulars." 

“ Then, on your release, ” said the Princess, 
with an arch smile, “ you did fly back to Canter- 
bury to behold your Louisa ?” 

“Yes: and does your Royal Highness blame 
me,” cried Jocelyn, “ if I considered it to be my 
first duty to convince that dear girl ■ of my. 
safety ere I adopted some new project on behalf 
of the Princess Caroline ? Rut I have only been 
in England three days : for within a few hours 
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nftor niv rescue in the manner 1 have d<-j.<-rihed ' 
to your Koyal Highnc.»-(, I bad to separate from 
my unknown friend.*, .untune a dingmVe, ami 
proceed on foot nil the wav to Havre, because 
I had no pn-eiport. At Havre. J waited til] I 
could obtain a pas-age for .Southampton ; and 
thence I travelled day and night to Canterbury, 
without pacing through London on my way 
thither. Hut J nut detaining your ' Loyal 
Highness with my own private concerns, while 


j i ought (<> hr ton Veiling only on the one grand 
Mibjeet of our interview. Had your latter not 
reached meat Canterbury, ] should have ntarted 
oil* again in a few days for the Continent — 
taking care, however, to avoid France. My 
idea was to lias* through Belgium, and proceed 
along the lifiine ” 

“And why not. still adopt that plan V" naked 
the I.Yince.“!t. “ I will fnrniah you with letters 
to my injured nistor-in-Iaw ’* I 
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“ An idea struck me as I journeyed up to 
London yesterday on receipt of your Royal 
Highness’s letter : and that is,” continued 
Jocelyn, “ if I could only procure an interview 
i with the Prince Regent, I would appeal to him 

on behalf of his persecuted Yife ” 

i “ But he would not hear you !” exclaimed the 
Princess. 

“ Oh 1 I would force him to hear me,’ replied 
Loftus, his cheeks Hushing with the generous 
enthusiasm that inspired his heart. “I feel 
that 1 should become so eloquent while plead- 
ing such a holy cause, that 1 am almost 
inclined to hope 1 should be enabled to 
produce some little impression upon the 
mind of his Royal Highness. At all events 
if 1 failed, 1 should be cheered by the 
consciousness of having done my duty : and 
that very failure would nerve me with a 
d u termination all the more deeply . fixed to 
defend the Princess Caroline against her 
enemies." . 

As Jocelyn Loftus wus thus speaking, the 
eyes of the Princess wandered from his counte- 
nance to the mantle-piece in the vacant- 
abstraction of her thoughts ; and her. glance 
encountered the admission-tickets which her 
brother had given her on the previous day and 
which were now stuck in a card-rack by the 
side of the mirror. 

« 1 have it !" she suddenly exclaimed. 
“ There will be no harm in trying what effect 
vour eloquence may have upon the Prince 
Regent. At all events, the experiment is one 
suggested by humanity, kindness, and the best 
of feelings. * But I know that my brother will 
not voluntarily give you an audience——” 

“If I could only meet his Royal Highness 
somewhere,' exclaimed Jocelyn,- “if I could 
but obtain admission into Carlton House ” 

*■ You shall — you shall P ejaculated the 
Princess. “ See here is such a talisman as 
you require S” - and as she spoke her Royal 
Highness took one of the admission-tickets 
from the card-rack and handed it to Jocelyn, 
who received it with mingled gratitude and 
exultation. 

He then took his departure, with a promise 
to call again at .St. James's Palace on the 
• following day. 


CHAPTER CXV. 

THi; l’UIVATK THEATRICALS. 

The reader will remember that magnificent 
saloon at Carlton House where the dance of 
the aristocratic youug ladies took place, and 
whence there was a communication by meaus 
of a glass door with an ante-chamber. This 
saloon was now fitted np as a private theatre. 
A stage had beeu erected with wings, 
shifting scenes, a curtain, foot-lights, trap- 


doors, and all the usual contrivances and. ar- 
rangements belonging to efficient dramatic re- 
presentation. On the floor were placed rows 
of cushioned seats ; and along jthe sides, as 
well as at the extremity facing the Btage, 
elegantly furnished boxes were erected. A door 
had been purpose!}' pierced at the extremity, 
under the central boxes, to serve as an entrance 
for the audience ; and it was covered with 
curtains of purple velvet having gold fringes 
that swept the floor. A place for the orchestra 
was built in front of the stage ; and several 
pieces of music had been composed expressly 
for the occasion. 

The ante-chamber adjoining the saloon was 
converted into a flreen Room, an ascent of 
steps leading from the glass-door upon the 
stage. The whole arrangements had taken 
place under the superintendence of an eminent 
theatrical manager ; and as money was never 
spared in gratifying the expensive whims and 
costly caprices of the Prince Regent, — a remark 
winch may be applied without a single excep- 
tion to all the members of Royalty from "Wil- 
liam the Conqueror down to the present day, — 
every requisite which gold could procure to 
perfect the elegance, the splendour, and the 
richness of this bijou theatre had been ob- 
tained. . . 

At six o'clock in the evening the Prince Re- 
gent gave a sumptuous banquet to all the 
amateur actors and actresses who were to Lake 
part in the performances, as well as to a Belect 
number of persons who were to constitute the 
audience. At this splendid festival his Royal 
Highness wore a Court dress, with the Order 
of the Carter. On his right baud sate Lady 
Sackville— the brilliant Veuetia— the glory of 
whose transcending charms appeared not only 
fit to bask in that blaze of light, but also 
calculated to enhance the dazzling lu3tre which, 
shed from the crystal chandeliers and reflected 
in the superb mirrors, flooded the banquet- 
ting-room. There also was Lady C'urzon — an- 
other grand beauty belonging to the sphere 
of aristocracy and fashion. Miss Bathurst, 
Mrs. Arbutlmot, and her daughter Penelope 
were likewise there, thanks to special invita- 
tions sent them by Yenetia ; and through the 
interest of the Countess of Curzon, Lady Lech- 
mere had likewise procured admission to this 
select circle. Lady Prescott, who was only in 
the second year of her widowhood, hut had 
laid aside her weeds and was said to be look- 
ing out for another husband, was also present. 
In addition to these ladies, were at least 
twenty others ■ -Duchesses, Marchionesses, 
Countesses, and Baronesses — very many of 
whom had at different times been honoured 
with the smiles of the Prince Regent and had 
bestowed their favours upon him in return. 

AVe said that Venetia sat next to the 
Prince : but on her right hand was Sir 
Douglas Hnnt-ingdon, who was however care- j 
ful not to regard her with any undue famili- 
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arity that might betray the intimacy sub- 
sisting between them. The Etrl of Curzon 
was also present ; and at first he had felt a 
little piqued at not being enabled to find a 
seat next to Venetia — for lie little thought 
that the Baronet had quite as much claim upon 
her favour as he himself could advance. In- 
deed, the Baronet's pretensions were in reality 
the greater because, although they had both 
rendered Venetia signal services and each had 
received his reward, yet be it recollected that 
the Eirl of Curzon had obtained that reward 
through a mistake in the famous boudoir- 
scenes, whereas Venetia had voluntarily and 
indeed designedly abandoned herself to Sir 
Djuglas Huntingdon. But if the Earl of 
Curzon had now failed to place himself next 
to lady Sackville, he was somewhat indemni- 
fied by having the handsome and dark-eyed 
Lady Proscott on his right hand ; and ho soon 
found that- the widow was not only very ami- 
able, good-tempered, and entertaining, but 
that she also knew how to (ling most mis- 
chievous sidelong glances from beneath the 
jetty fringes of her eye-lids. 

Lord Sackville was of course present : and 
he was seated next to Lady Curzon, to whom 
he comported himself with a courtesy wherein 
there was an infusion of tenderness which the 
lady herself failed not to perceive, but which 
was not very generally observed around the 
table. The .Marquis of Leveson was not 
nniongst.thc guests : A r enetia, who had superin- 
tended the invitations, had purposely omitted 
him— and the Prince was too much' absorbed 
in the gaiety of the scene and the pleasutes 
of the table to remark his absence. Besides, 
there was no lack of Dukes, Marquises, Earls, 
and Barons ; and thus the brilliant companv, 
comprised about fifty guests, all bent upon 
enjoying themselves during the evening to 
any extent that the general feeling might 
conventionally carry them. 

At eight- o clock the ladies withdrew to 
take codec in the drawing-room ; and soon 
afterwards those who were to appear in the 
dramatic representation, retired to undergo 
the operations of the toilette. At half-past 
eight the gentlemen quitted the dinner-table 
and joined those ladies who still remained 
in the drawing-room : but at nine o clock 
there was a- general summons to repair to the 
saloon fitted up as the theatre. All those 
personages, male and female, who had been 
fortunate enough to procure admission-tickets 
were already assembled in the theatre ; and 
when those . ladies and gentlemen who had 
been the Princes guests at dinner, lmt who 
were not to take part in the representations, 
made their appearance and took their seats in 

r :r rV i. f " ! ' thr '"- the entire portion 
allotted to the audience v .- as filled with most 
brilliant assemblage. Indeed, to gaze upon 
that scene where Court dresses and scarlet 
uniforms mingled with the elegant apparel 


of the Indies— where orstrich plumes and bird- 
of-paradise feathers waved above many a high 
ana polished brow — where coronets of artifi- 
cial flowers, wreaths of pearls, and tiaras of 
diamonds shone upon glossy hair or gave 
effect to hyperion tresses— -where bright eyes 
reflected the light that poured down from the 
crystal chandeliers, and the crimson hue of 
die draperies imparted a roseate tint to that 
flood of lustre in which naked shoulders, bare 
arms, and half-exposed bosoms seemed dazzl- 
ing as alabaster — nud where stars, orders, and 
decorations shone upon the breasts of peers 
and officers, and jewels of incalculable price 
gleamed upon the dresses of the ladies,— to 
gaze upon this scene we say, was to feel the 
head turning with the bewilderment of in- 
toxication and the eyes becoming dazzled with 
this galaxy of diamonds, ornaments, (lashing 
eyes, and natural charms ! 

But oh ! if at the same instant the thoughts 
could only have travelled to the dens of pover- 
ty on Saffron Hill, the haunts of squalor and of 
wretchedness in Spitalfinlds and "Whitechapel, 
the abodes of vice and the resorts of crime in 
the Mint of Southwark, and the low neigh- 
bourhoods of demoralization and famine which' 
lie in the vicinage of Westminster Abbey, — or 
if the imagination, at once taking a wider 
range and starting ofi' to a greater distance, 
could only have pictured to itself the pale, 
pining, perishing factory-slave of Lancashire, < r 
the toil-crushed, persecuted, and down-trampled 
miner of the North, or the poor labourer in 
the. agricultural district, bugging tbe iron 
chain of serfdom through the brutalizing 
ignorance in which the despot’s cunning 
purposely, keeps him,— Oh ! then wlmt a 
hideous picture would the woes, the miseries, 
the sufferings and the wrongs of the millions 
have furnished in contrast with that scene of 
splendour, brilliancy, and luxurious ease 
presented to the view at the private theatre of 
Carlton House ! 

But. to return to our tale. In the midst or 
that brilliant assemblage— or rather, retiring 
from where the blaze of beauty and of jewels 
was most dazzling,— almost shrinking, then, 
we might say, into the farthest corner — was 
one young gentleman who in his apparel, his 
looks, and his thoughts, constituted the sole 
exception to the splendour, the gaiety, and 
the innate profligacy which characterised all 
the rest. This young man was Jocelyn 
Loftus. Well dressed, it is true, in his 
usual genteel style, he nevertheless rejoiced 
in no riband, star, garter, or other decoration. 
Neither was he accompanied by anv lady who 
looked nmorously upon him or suffered her 
knees to press against his own ; nor did he 
take any real pleasure in the scene before him. 
At the same time, if he felt himself out of place 
there and in an unsuitable element, it was not 
that he was overawed hv the presence of the 
Aristocracy, or (hat h.- was awkward or ein- 
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barrassed as if amongst - his superiors and 
betters. No — it was because his lofty mind 
contemned all the frivolity, the gaud, the 
grandeur, the pomp, and the display assembled 
arid indeed personified there — it was because 
his elevated character made him despise that 
throng, brilliant though it were, as nothing 
more than a gathering of titled brigands 
and aristocratic demireps — it was because he 
regarded them all as the representatives, the 
votai'ies, and the supporters of a system which 
invests the few with inordinate wealth and 
plunges the millions into the direst poverty 1 

He was there only because he had a self- 
imposed duty to perform: he was there, also, 
by virtue of the admission-ticket which he 
had received from the Princess Sophia ; and his- 
object, as the reader already knows, was to 
seek the opportunity of an interview with the 
Prince Regent. But, Oh ! as he glanced around 
upon those ladies of rank, wealth, and fashion — 
as he beheld the shameless exposure of their 
charms, observed the looks which the}' ex- 
changed with the titled profligates respectively 
seated next to them, and saw them basking as 
it were in the voluptuous light which the 
devouring eyes of lasciviousness shed upon 
them in return— and as lie unavoidably caught 
the tenour of the remarks which fell from ros} 7 
lips or were wafted in wanton whispers to 
greedily listening cars— he could not help 
thanking heaven t hat he had been gifted with 
courage, and sense, and virtue sufficient to 
enable him to abjure the atmosphere of fashion 
— that atmosphere which is like the south-wind 
of oriental climes, laden with the fragrance 
of earth’s loveliest flowers, but bearing pesti- 
lence upon its wing ! 

But let us now glance into the Green Room 
where the amateur performers were by this 
time assembled. All the indelicacies of the 
real stage-costume — or rather, of the ballet- 
apparel at the Opera — had been adopted by 
these fashionable imitators. It would almost 
seem as if the positive agreement had been, or 
at all events as if tlie tacit understanding were, 
that the ladies who were to take part in the 
proceedings should be attired in a drapery as 
gauzy and as scanty as possible. Tims the fine 
person of Venetia was exposed to an extent 
that left little scope for the exercise of fancy 
and gave small opportunity for guesses. Not 
only were her fine plump shoulders completely 
bare, but the grand amplitude of her bust was 
revealed to the eye in a manner which outraged 
all modesty. Indeed, so large a portion of her 
bosom was left bare that it was b} 7 no means 
difficult for imagination to fill up the picture 
in all its voluptuous perfection. Her dress 
was not only thus low in the body, but it was 
equally scant in tiie skirt ; and the splen- 
did symmetrj 7 of her limb was accurately 
pourtrayed by the flesh coloured silk that 
covered them with such tight-fitting accu- 
racy. Her splendid arms, white and glow- 


ing, were naked to the shoulder ; and . thus 
was her superb form exposed so that every line , 
cpuld be traced— every deflection, and inflec- 
tion evei’y sinuosity and swelling charm, every 
curve and contour, could be faithfully followed 
by the gloating eye of the observer. 

Lady Curzon, who had likewise undertaken 
a partin the performances of the evening, was 
apparelled in a manner to set *oft‘ her own 
beauties to their utmost advantage. -She wore 
her raven hair in ringlets, which showered like 
shining jet upon -her finely-shaped shoulders: 
whereas Venetia had her auburn hair arranged 
in massive bands and ornamented with flowera. 
The other ladies who were to take part' in the 
drama, were attired in dresses as gauzy and 
transparent as those of Yenetia and Editha ; 
and nothing could be more voluptuous - no- 
thing better calculated to excite the most 
laggard 'passions or fire the fervid ones to 
frenzy — than this assemblage of beauties so 
sensuously, so shamelessly exposed ! The 
Prince Regent retained his Court-dress, .which 
became the character indicated by the piece for 
him to perform. Lord Curzon was disguised 
as an old astrologer: but Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon and several other noblemen and 
gentlemen who formed part of the amateur 
corps, retained the same apparel in which they 
had appeared at the banquet. 

The opening piece was called The King and 
the Sea Kymphs, and had been written on 
purpose for the occasion. J ts plot was meagre — 
its .structure slight : but it abounded in brilliant 
and sparkling dialogue, and admitted of all the 
exciting effects to be produced by voluptuous 
tableau,!'. 

But avoiding minute details as much as 
possible, let us resume the thread of our narra- 
tive and at once pass from the Green Room to 
the stage. A silver bell tinkled ; and the 
orchestra — for we should have observed that 
there was a splendid band present — played a 
piece of music that stole softly and wantonly 
upon the senses. Again the bell chimed, after 
a short space ; and the curtain drew up, reveal- 
ing the Prince Regent who appeared alone upon 
the stage. He was of course greeted with 
loud applause, which he acknowledged with 
that gracefulness of salutation which formed one 
of the qualities that had obtained for him the 
distinction of “the first gentleman of Europe.” 
The stage represented the interior of an Astro- 
loger s house ; and from n soliloquy which the 
Prince delivered, it appeared that this Astrolo- 
ger not only read the stars but also human 
hearts, and was consulted as much in love 
matters as upon any other subject. It farther 
appeared that the Prince, who represented the 
character of King of the Gity of Pleasures, had 
come thither for the purpose of ascertaining 
from the lips of the Astrologer which of the 
twelve mistresses whom he possessed had 
proved faithless to him ; inasmuch as he had 
intercepted an anonymous letter crammed 
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full of love-protestations, but being ■without 
the envelope that had originally accompanied 
it he was at a loss to ascertain to which 
particular fair one it was addressed. Having 
thus made known, in the form of a soliloquy, 
the object of his visit to the Astrologer , the 
King of the City of Pleasures awaited the 
learned man’s presence. Nor did he wait 
long : for in a few minutes Lord Curzon, 
clothed in the robes and wearing the cap of a 
sage, made his appearance ; and having heard 
the King’s tale, he proceeded to consult a huge 
book of magic, charms, and other cabalistic 
devices. Inspired with the suggestions of the 
great book, the learned Astrologer proceeded 
to inform the King that if he laid down to 
sleep on a certain magic couch, the Sea Nymphs 
would come to talk to him in his dreams and 
answer all the questions that he might put to 
them. The King of course rewarded the 
Astrologer handsomely ; and away he went. 
But scarcely had he disappeared from the 
stage, when Lady Curzon, enveloped in a 
cloak, representing Adeliza, one of the King’s 
twelve mistresses, also came to consult tee 
Astrologer. Her dilemma consisted in the loss 
of a note which she prized very highly and 
which she was fearful might fall into hands 
where the writing would be recognized. The 
Astrologer, laughing in his sleeve at the coin- 
cidence which greatly amused him, directed 
A deliza to go and induce all her fellow-mis- 
tresses to dress up as Sea Nymphs, and watch 
for an opportunity when the King should be 
sleeping, to gather round him and play their 
practical jokes upon his Majesty : for the 
Astrologer assured her that if she did this and 
watched her opportunity to introduce her 
fingers into the King's right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, she would inevitably recover the lost 
note. Highly pleased with this advice, Adeliza 
bestowed a handsome reward on the Astrologer , 
and took her departure. 

Such was the first scene of the drama ; and 
it passed off to the infinite delight of all 
i present — with the sole exception of Jocelyn 
Loftus, whose thoughts were bent on far more 
serious subjects. The curtain fell ; and when 
it rose again the stage represented a splendid 
garden. The King of the City of Pleasures was 
now discovered reclining on the magic couch 
which the Astrologer had. lent him, and which 
was supposed to be placed in the summer- 
house on the grounds belonging to the royal 
I palace. The Astrologer, who was a funny 
fellow in his way, had contrived this magic 
couch to be as uneasy as possible ; and the 
King amused the audience. by many ejaculatory 
complaints uttered in the way which on the 
stage is called aside, but which means that 
such remarks are to be made louder than any 
others 1 And now, to the sound of delicious 
music, did the Sea Nymphs make their appear- 
ance, Yenetia as their Queen bearing a wand in 
her hand. 


But here we must interrupt the progress 
of our narrative for a moment, to observe that 
had it not been for the enthusiastic outburst of 
applause which welcomed Yenetia and her 
fair companions, an ejaculation that fell from 
the lips of J ocelyn Loftus would have startled 
every one present. It was an ejaculation of 
utter amazement— an ejaculation which he 
could not have suppressed bad the utterance of 
it cost him his life at the same moment ! But 
fortunately for him it was lost and absorbed 
in the loud and prolonged welcome that greeted 
the train of aristocratic actresses. 

Over the heads of the applauding throng 
that occupied the cushioned seats in what may 
be termed the pit of the theatre— from his 
retired corner, were the looks of Jocelyn fixed 
upon one of those lightly-dressed and semi- 
nude beauties representing the Sect Nymphs. 
Could it be possible ? — was it indeed she— or 
only a wondrous, marvellous resemblance? 
And yet it was scarcely possibly to err ? 
-There was the same classic outline of the 
profile — the same grandeur of form — the 
same look ; there was the same lips— the same 
unmistakable expression of the eyes ; — and 
there also was the bright glory of the auburn 
hair ! 

A certain sickening sensation came over 
Loftus— a tightening of the heart-strings : 
and he felt as if he were almost about to 
faint. Passing his hand over his eyes, as if to 
dissipate any delusion that had started up 
before him, he again fixed his looks upon that 
resplendent creature who had thus so deeply, 
deeply absorbed all his interest : and the 
longer he gazed, the more convinced became 
he that it was no mere resemblance on the 
part of another — but she herself, whom he 
remembered so completely and so well •! 

But what name did she bear at Carlton 
House ? — in a word, who was she ? He was 
about to lean forward and ask the question of 
the gentleman who sat nearest to the corner 
where he had placed himself : but suddenly 
recollecting that on presenting his admission- 
ticket in the hall below, be had received a 
programme of the representations printed upon 
white velvet, he drew it abruptly forth from 
the pocket into which he had thrust it, and 
where it had remained forgotten until this 
moment. Hastily unfolding it, but with 
fingers that trembled nervously, Loftus looked 
to ascertain who was performing the character 
of Queen of the Sea Nymphs. But the velvet 
programme dropped from his hands, as he 
read the name of Lady Sacicville ! 

“ I understand it all now !” he murmured 
to himself, and sank back into his comer with 
feelings that defy all power of description. 

For several moments did he remain absorb- 
ed in reflections of a character as painful as 
they were conflicting. Id the meantime the 
action of the drama progressed upon the 
stage, to the infinite delight of all present, 
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save oui’ astounded, dismayed, and affl'cted 
hero. Yenetia, in the capacity, of Queen 
of the Sea JSQ/mpks, had to deliver several 
speeches replete with brilliant wit and 
sparkling humour ; and these she enun- 
ciated in a style that,' joined with the 
soul-seeking melody of her harmonious voice, 
produced a thrilling effect upon the audience. 
Lidy Carzon’s performance was also highly 
effective : and there was a scene where Yenetia 
had to apostrophise the sleeping A / iuj of the 
dtp of Pleasures, during which Adeliza seized 
the opportunity to fall upon her knees and 
get back her note from the King's pocket. 
That portion of the performance elicited great 
applause : and it was just at this point that 
Jocelyn Loftua, awaking from his reverie, again 
fixed* his eyes earnestly, attentively, and 
oerutinizingly upon Yenetia in order to clear 
up any doubts which might remain in his mind 
relative to the idea he had conceived. But 
the longer he surveyed that splendid creature, 
whose animated complexion now gave increased 
brilliancy and effect to her faultless features, 
and who* availed herself of every opportunity 
permitted by the part she was enacting to 
exhibit all the charming, graces of her person 
and all the seductive witcheries of her exqui- 
site beauty, —the less room was there for doubt. 
Indeed, as the music of her delicious voice 
floated through the warm and perfumed 
atmosphere of that brilliantly-lighted saloon, its 
accents, its harmony, its intonations, all fell 
familiarly upon Jocelyn's ear I 

He was now seized with a sudden repugnance, 
to remain in that place any longer. The at- 
mosphere grew oppressive to him : it seemed as 
if he were breathing the air exhaled by all 
that -is profligate, immoral, meretricious, and 
foul in the sphere of rank and fashion. lie 
even felt as if he were committing a crime by 
lingering in so tainted an atmosphere. .Seizing 
his hat, he resolved to take his departure at 
once : and accordingly issued forth by the door 
covered with the purple velvet curtains. Hut 
scarcely had he set foot on the landing out- 
side, when he recollected that his whole and 
sole object in coming to Carlton House at. all 
•was to obtain an interview with the Prince 
Regent, and in this aim he did not wish to be 
disappointed. He therefore accosted a foot- 
man, saying, “ l feel too indisposed to remain 
in the saloon any longer, but I am most desi- 
rous to say a few words to his Royal Highness 
before I take «.y departure. Will you be so 
kind as to show me to a room where 1 can wait 
until the representation is over V 
The footman instantaneously complied with 
this request, and escorted our hero to. an ad- 
jacent parlour, where a lamp was burning. 

“ What name shall I mention to his Royal 
H'ghness V asked the footman, as he held the 

door ajar. , _ 

« (jive me writing materials, and I will pen a 
few lines, which you can hand to his Royal 


Highness immediately 


perform 


•Jocelyn’s request was obeyed; and having 
written a note earnestly and solemnly imploring 
an interview with the Prince, lie folded, sealed, 
and gave it to the footman. The domestic 
retired and our young hero, being left alone, 
relapsed- into a tra*in of gloomy reflections. 

Thus three hours dragged tlieif slow length 
away ; and, in the meantime, let us see what 
was taking place in another part of Carlton 
House. 

The performances were over, and the larger 
portion of the audience had taken their depar- 
ture to their own residences : but the more 
immediate friends of the Prince — indeed, the 
same who had dined with him previous to the 
commencement of the amateur- representation 
— assembled in the supper-room, where.an ele- 
gant repast was served up. The ladies who 
had figured in the performance, retained their 
gauzy raiment : and thus the board seemed to 
he embellished with the exposed charms and 
wanton looks of courtezans, rather than of 
ladies priding themselves on their lofty rank, 
and standing as it were on the highest pedes- 
tals of the social sphere. 

As the wine circulated freely after supper, 
and the coral lips of beauty sipped the cham- 
pagne-nectar of Epernay, the colour deepened 
upon the cheeks— the eyes flashed more bright- 
ly-the regards became more tender and more 
wanton — the coversation grew more free— and 
the little familiarities of friendly conviviality 
became enhanced into positive license. Yene- 
tiu again sate next to Sir Douglas Huntingdon ; 
tiie Earl of C'urzon had managed to remonopo- 
lize the handsome widow Lady Prescott, who, 
be it observed, appeared nothing loth -thus to 
receive his attentions ; — while the Countess of 
C'urzon was again the companion of Yenetia s 
husband, Lord Sackville. As for the Prince 
Regent, lie drank so copiously that he.wais soon 
in a very agreeable state of intoxication ; and 
thus devoting himself entirely to the bottle — 
or rather to tho bowl of curacoa-punch — he 
ceased to take notice of his guests, and was 
taken little notice of by them. Jocelyn’s note 
had been put into his hand ; but after hastily 
scanning its contents he consigned it to. his 
waistcoat-pocket, and soon forgot all about it,. 

At length his Royal Highness feel asleep in 
his chair, and then the company began to 
break up. LordCurzon conducted Lady Pres- 
cott to her carriage, and pressed her hand as 
he took leave of her a pressure that was assured- 
ly returned, though slightly and timidly 
perhaps. He then sought his own carriage, to 
which his wife had just been escorted, by Lord 
Sackville ; and as the E-irl and Editha thus 
rode home together, a somewhat interesting as 
well as curious discourse took place between 
them. Of this, however, we shall say more 
anon. Meantime let us hasten to state that! 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon and the other gue.Bts 
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having all taken, their departure, Lord and 
Lady Saekville withdiew to their own cham- 
ber — where they passed the rest of the night 
together in each other's arms, but inspired only 
by the a.ppetite of passion and not by the ten- 
derness of love. 

The Prince had been left sleeping in his chair ; 
but when the domestics aroused him for the 
purpose of conveying his Royal Highness to his 
- chamber, he repelled their services— overwhelm- 
ed them with drunken oaths— and swore that 
he was as sober as any man in Christendom. 
Thereupon, one of the lacqueys ventured to 
remind him that the gentleman who had sent 
the letter was still waiting; and the Prince, 
having some vague and confused idea of the 
circumstance, declared that he would sec Mr. 
Loftus without delay. 

But in the meantime, was not- Jocelyn 
wearied of thus waiting ? Yes— nevertheless, he 
waited still, because he deemed it his duty to 
see the Prince if possible. It was now one 
o’clock in the morning : more than three hours 
had passed — and nobody came. Fancying that 
himself and his note must have been alike for- 
gotten, he was about to ring the bell — when the 
door suddenly opened. Jocelyn rose on catch- 
ing sight of the Prince ; but he was at the same 
moment struck with stupefaction on observing 
his Royal Highness stagger forward a pace or 
two— then reel sideway— then totter back as if 
about to fall — then stagger forward again - and 
then advance with a rolling, reeling, staggering 
gait, and in a zig-zag manner, towards the spot 
where Jocelyn remained trausfixed. The 
truth became apparent enough— the Prince Re- 
gent was in a beastly state of intoxication ! 

Heavens, what a spectacle ! His wig was all 
dishevelled and awry, pushed completely round 
upon his head, so that the wavy curls which 
were usually worn in front, were now just 
above the right ear : his eyes were bloodshot- 
his cheeks flushed to a degree that seemed to 
portend apoplexy — his under-jaw hanging 
down, and thus giving an air of hebetation ana 
stolid vacancy to his countenance. Add to 
these symptoms the disordered shirt-frill— the 
waistcoat unbuttoned and covered with vinous 
stains — and the hands thrust rakishly into the 
breeches-pocket, and the reader may form an 
idea of the pretty figure which his Royal High- 
ness cut upon the present occasion. 

_ Jocelyn was grieved as well as astonished. 

Y es — grieved, because lie felt bow deplorable 
was the political system that gave the country a 
beastly_ sensualist to rule over it — grieved, be- 
cause his own noble pride as a man was shocked 
at beholding the utter degradation of one who i 
had such golden opportunities of being the 
brightest ornament of his species — grieved, too, i 
because he saw all in an instant how utterly s 
useless were the pains he had taken to procure 
this interview. 1 

“ Well— eh— sir-rah, wlia-a-'t -the' deu-eu-ce i 
has brought you here — eh ?” faltered the i 


Prince as he staggered up to Jocelyn, and then 
stood reeling, inclining, bending, and tottering, 
as if he were endeavouring to balance himself 
upon a tight-rope, “ So you sent me — hie— a 
note-ote— eh ? — beg-egging an inter — wbat the 
devil d’ye call it — hie inter- view — thats it. 
Well-el — now 3 ou 've got your wish ish— and 
so out with it — hie — hie— damn this floor— it s 
so uneven — I can’t keep-eep — my — my— bal — 
at — al — ance !” 

: And after several vain and ineffectual endea- 
vours to keep his footing, and many ,noddiugs 
and bobbings of the head, the first gentleman 
in Europe tumbled heavily upon the carpet. 
Jocelyn s prompt impulse was to rush to his 
aid and lift the fallen Prince : but at the same 
moment his Royal Highness threw up the 
contents of his stomach all over himself and 
the carpet — and Jocelyn, ineffably disgusted, 
turned away, rang the bell violently, and 
quitted the room. 

On the following morning, Jocelyn called 
upon the Princess Sophia, with whom he le- 
niained in deep consultation for upwards of an 
hour : and on taking his leave lie returned to 
the hotel in Covent Garden, where he was in 
the habit of taking up nis quarters when in 
London. There he penned a long letter, which 
he addressed to Lady Saekville, and which ho 
forthwith despatched to Carlton House. Ho 
then ordered a post-chaise, and by ten o’clock 
in the evening once more entered the ancient 

city of Canterbury. 

*■ *■ 


CHAPTER CXVI. 

MATRIMONIAL STORMS. 

It was the morning after the scenes and enter- 
tainments just described ; and if we penetrate 
into the breakfast-parlour at the Earl of 
Curzon’s house, we shall find his lordship and 
Editha lounging at the table, sipping tlieir 
chocolate, and carrying on a broken kind of 
discourse with listless tone and idle manner, 
partly real and partly assumed. 

“ And so last night, while we were returning 
home in the carriage,” said the Earl of Curzon, 
“ you intimated that I paid a little too much 

attention to Lady Prescott ” 

“1 did not make the remark, Charles,” 
interrupted Editha, “before you said some- 
thing sneering and sarcastic concerning Loid 
Sackville’s attentions towards me.” 

“Well I only said what I thought,” resumed 
the nobleman, stretching out his arms and 
yawning. “ Saekville is a deuced handsome 
igJio'w j and I told that I thought he 'was 
smitten with you— that was all.” 

( Ho it was not all,” said Editha, extending 
herself with a still more languid abandonment 
upon the sofa, or lounge, whereon she was 
reclining— her symmetrical form loosely en- 
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veloped in an elegant morning wrapper; “for with an ironical laugh. He was as drunk as 
you even intimated that I received his- lord-' an owl-and looked very much like one too, 

ship’s attentions with an apparent willing- lolling m that arm-chair- . 

neg 1 g j, “ Yes— Lady Sackville must have a singular 

“ I don’t think I used the word willingness ,” taste,’’ observed Editha, with a contemptuous 
observed the Earl. “I said that you might toss of her head, arising from ill-concealed 
have shown him a little more coolness.” jealousy, , “ to allow such a loathsome raon- 

“ No — reserve was the term, now that I ster— - . 

recollect,” interrupted the Countess; “and “ Nonsense ! jmu don t think so in youi own 
I told you in reply that it is not in my nature heart, said the Earl. I dare say if the truth 
to appear distant and reserved to any friend be known, you would give ten years of your 
or acquaintance, unless it were to resent a hfe to change places with Lady Sackville and 
marked insult ” become the Prince’s mistress.” 

'« Yes— I recollect your saying all that,” “ How dare you insult me, my lord, in this 
observed Lord Curzon ; “ and *1 think I ex- manner?” demanded Editha, but withapassion 
pressed my opinion that Lord Sackville’s very that was not so well atrected as altogethei to 
conspicuous attentions were not received as deceive her husband. In fact, what cause l ave 
an insult ” » I given you to address me in the style which 

“Assuredly not,” responded Editha, still you adopted in the carriage last night and 
maintaining a tone and look of listless indifler- which you are renewing now ? I repeat that I 
ence although in reality she began to be only received Lord Sackville s attention with 
piqued at the under-current of satire which a becoming courtesy ; and when the company 
perceptibly rail through her husband’s dis- got heated with wine and began to indulge 
course “Received as an insult, indeed! how in certain little freedoms— innocent as voui 
could yon have thought such a thing 1 Hid lordship doubtless considers them to .have 
ludy Prescott rocdvc., 0 ,-,- attentions as an S&kvfll. ^ 
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now curling with n. perceptible sneer, “there I was a me 

He t^cScs ” 8 ' i8 " tC3t reSCmbta " Ce “‘'LipsTSot glued together in jest,” re- 

“No more there is,” ejaculated the Earl, joined Editha, her eyes Hashing the spirit of 
ictrinmmr to "et excited. ‘'Lady Prescott is the sarcasm which her words conveyed, noi 
L -vvidow S and° may be permitted a certain does the hand rest upon the naked shouldei 
icense : she is gotUc ejected to enact the 
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jest," re- 
spirit of 


“ At all events your lordship seems to . ex- 
peefc that she should not/’ interrupted Lditlia. 

“ Hut it is ridiculous to suppose that >/ou, on 
the one hand, and in the presence of your 
wife, may lavish your most tender assiduities 
— indeed, I may say amorous and truly signi- 
ficant attentions— upon a very beautiful 
widow, — while I, on the other hand am to be 
called to account for merely accepting the 
most ordinary courtesies. ’ 

“ But you said all that in the chaise last 
night,” cried the Earl. 

“ To he sure I did 1 But are we not recapitu- 
lating that very interesting and edifying dis- 
courfe ?’’ said Editha. 

“ But why recapitulate it ?" demanded the 

Earl, impatiently. , 

“ Most assuredly it was not I who commenced 
it,” ejaculated the Countess, her cheeks flushing 
and her whole manner denoting a rising pet- 
tishness. “Let me tell you once for all, that 
I only behaved with common courtesy and. 
politeness towards Lord Sackville. I gave, him 
no encouragement whatsoever : I defy a single 
soul seated avound that table, from the Punce 

down to ” „ 

“ The Prince indeed ! exclaimed Ourzon, 


accidentally over the heaving bosom ” 

“ Ah ” ejaculated the Earl ; “ do you mean 
to tell me that all this took place between 
Lady Prescott and myself ?” 

“ I mean to say that it took place from you 
towards Lady Prescott,” X’eplied Editlia ; “ but 
I may add that her ladyship, ashamed at 
what thus took place, though perhaps in her 
heart not altogether unwilling, looked the 
prude and afi’eeted to be shocked. In plain 
terms — if I must repeat what I said to you 
in the carriage last night — your conduct was 
infamous, and mine was irreproachable.’’ 

“ And I tell you in return,” exclaimed . the 
Earl, now getting too angry, to. persevere in a 
tone and manner of listless indiilerence, “ that 
your conduct towards Sackville "was not so 
innocent as you would have me believe. 
When he helped you to wine and you held 
your glass, I saw his hand rest upon your’s 
with an amorous pressure that was percep- 
tible enough to any one who understands these 

things — ’’ * „ 

“ Ah 1 vour lordship is such a proficient, 
ejaculated Editha, with a taunting laugh. 

“ You shall say so before I have done,’ re- 
joined the Earl ; “ for if you did not kiss each 
other when in a moment of good humour 




kissing went ail round the table, yet you ait 
:io close to each other that I could see as well 
as possible his lcuee pressing against your'a ; 
and I have no doubt that your feet were talk- 
ing mutely though eloquently euough to hit 
under the table. I know you are as deep as a 
well, Editha— as profound a hypocrite as ever 
woman was ; but nevertheless you could not 
I.vst night altogether veil the real state of your 
feelings from me. I saw your bosom heave and 


/all with sensuous palpitations ; X could even 
follow the occasional thrill of rapture which 
swept through your form, doubtless when in 
contact with the knee, the foot, or the elbow of 
your companion I marked when he •whis- 
pered some hurried word in your ear, and 
which little episode in the tender drama would 
have passed unnoticed, had not the rapid move- 
ment of hit head been followed by the quick 
blush mounting to your cheeks and ever and 
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anon too I caught the veiled look which your 
eyes flung side long upon the glowing counten- 
ance ofVenetia's husband." 

“I have listened silently, but I cannot say 
patiently, to this long tirade," commenced Edi- 
tha, in a voice that was ' tremulous with con- 
flicting emotions ; “ and I can only say that in 
return for your gratuitous accusations, your 
vile imaginings, and your wicked interpreta- 
tions of the most innocent looks and gestures, 

that you are a liar and a coward ” 

“ Liar !’’ ejaculated the Earl, his olive-tinted 
cheeks becoming red as a peony. 

“ Aye, liar 1” echoed the Countess. And it is 
not the first time that I have called you this 
name 1 You have accused me of forgeries — you 

have accused me of adulteries ’’ 

“Yes— and they are all true I” thundered 
the Earl, now springing from his seat and dash- 
ing his hand violently upon the table. 

“ Coward— dastard 1 you had to apologise 
for. those accusations," said Editba, her Tips 
white and quivering with rage, and her eyes 
flashing as if pieces of jet could fling forth 
fire. 

“ There shall be an end put to all this," ex- 
claimed the Earl. “ I will have a divorce I" 

“ No— you shall not" ejaculated Editha, 
in a tone of defiance. “ I am not going to 
humour you thus far," she added bitterly. 
“ Besides which, you are too sensitive about 
what you call your honour , to proclaim your- 
self a cuckold until you hold the proofs of my 
infidelity in your possession !" 

“ Trust not too much to your own devilish 
hypocrisy,” exclaimed the Earl : then with 
accents of bitter taunting, he added, “ I dare 
say your sisters, your aunts, and your mother, 
all thought they were equally 'secure when 

playing their amatory tricks ’’ 

Editha sprang up from the sofa like a Jfury 
—her cheeks crimson, her eyes flashing light- 
ning-shafts, her nostrils dilating, her lips 
apart quivering gaspingly, and her whole 
person vibrating as it were with the rage of 
a panther. Like a panther, too, did she 
appear ready to spring with her lithe and 
supple form upon her husband, who, startled 
and terrified for the moment, stepped back a 

{ lace or two : then suddenly turning upon his 
leel, he burst into a forced laugh, exclaiming, 
“ Admirably assumed, ’pon my honour 1. ’Tis 
as good as the play at Carlton House last 
night." 

“ Assumed !’’ said Editha, in a voice of 
stifling fury. 

“Yes— assumed 1" rejoined her husband, 
“ Y ou would do well for a tragedy-queen : 
your rage is admirable !” 

“ Ah I you dared talk of a divorce just 
now," cried Editha ; “ but if there be a divorce 
between us, it shall be at my instigation 
against you for cruelty, ill-treatment, and ad- 
ultery.” 

The Earl of Curzon indulged in another 


affected laugh, and then slowly sauntered 
forth from the breakfast-parlour. Proceeding 
to his own chamber, he dressed himself, and 
was about to take his morning’s ride on horse- 
back, when a footman announced that a young 
man was waiting to see him, but that he had 
declined to give any name as he said he called 
upon his lordship by appointment. The Earl, 
wondering who it could be, immediately re- 
paired to the room in which the visitor was 
waiting ; and the moment he entered he re- 
cognised Theodoi'e Variau. 

“ Ah 1 you were to have called upon me,” 
exclaimed the Earl. “ It was ten days ago 
that I met you in Nicholas Lane, and you 
promised me ” 

“ Yes,. my lord— I- promised to call, it is 
true,” said Theodore ; “ but when I explain to 
your lordship the reasons which have hitherto 
delayed me, I am certain to obtain your lord- 
ship’s forgiveness.” 

“ Speak, then, young man,” said Curzon ; 
“ and let me hear what you have to say." 

“ When 1 met your lordship in the City, 
ten days ago," proceeded Theodore, “ I was 
about to call on the villain Emmerson and 
overwhelm him with reproaches. I entered the 
office — I forced myself into the presence of 
that man who has been my mortal enemy. 
On beholding me he quailed : his iron nerves 
gave way ; his rigid features relaxed— he was 
afraid I Oh 1 it -was guilt trembling in the 
presence of outraged, persecuted innocence ! 
Then did I overwhelm him with a torrent of 
invectives, or rather with a flood of reproaches. 
He was, of course, previously aware that I 
had received a full pardon ; he knew therefore 
that I had found powerful friends— and doubt- 
less he thought it more politic to conciliate 
me than to take the high tone and eject me 
from his office. He accordingly bade me sit 
down, and begged me to talk • the matter 
calmly over with him. It instantaneously 
struck me that he meant nob merely to make 
his peace with me, bub to invite me to resume 
my situation in his employment. I accord- 
ingly affected to grow calmer : I sate down and 
listened to what lie had to say. He began by 
declaring how sorry he was that he should 
have gone to such lengths against me, and 
expressed his readiness to make all possible 
amends for his harshness. I let him know 
that it was through the kindness of Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon I obtained my pardon : 
for that gentleman indeed was the author of 
it ” 

“Ah! Sir Douglas?” exclaimed Curzon. 
“He is an intimate friend of mine." 

“ And he is my benefactor,” said Theodore. 
“ However, to make a long story short, my 
lord," lie continued. “I must inform you that 
when Mr. Emmerson heard who was my 
influential patron, he seemed- more than 
ever contrite for his past behaviour, and 
said that if I considered his taking me back 
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into his service would be the means of 
establishing a complete retrieval of my 
character, he would cheerfully allow me to 
return. In my 'own heart I at once re- 
solved to accept this proposition, because I 
perceived the opportunity it would afford. me 
for -carrying out an' implacable vengeance : 
but I pretended to hesitate ere I accepted the 
offer, and indeed raised some difficulties. But 
these Mr. Emmerson speedily overruled ; and 
we ended by renewing our engagement." 

“But what on earth could have induced him 
to take you back ?” demanded Curzon. _ 

“ Because he sees that I have obtained in- 
fluential friends ; and it is in the man’s nature 
to court those who are thus situated : because 
also he wishes to have it trumpeted forth that 
he is a true Christian and can forgive those who 
have injured him : because, likewise,” added 
Varian bitterly, “ he knows that I possess a 
sister whose good looks have already excited 
his unhallowed passions. These are his motives 
for taking me back. The cold calculation of 
selfishness has prompted him to offer me my 
old situation : a ferocious thirst for revenge 
on my part has prompted me to accept of 
it 1” 

“ And you have been with him ever since ?" 
said the Earl, interested in the conversation 
because he not only owed Emmerson money, 
but the name of that individual was also mixed 
up in the affair of Colonel Malpas, Editha, and 
the forged bills— an affair which, as the reader 
will recollect, was still involved in so much 
mystification for the Earl. 

“ In consequence of resuming my duties iu 
the City,” continued Yarian, “ I had to find a 
convenient residence ; and the bounty of Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon has enabled me to take a 
neat little bouse and furnish it comfortably. 
My sister is installed there ; and we are once 
more tolerably happy. But all these circums- 
tances have so occupied me that I have not been 
able to call upon your lordship until now : and 
indeed I do not know that I should even have 
been able to find time to come to your lordship 
at all — at least for the present — had it not been 
for a certain circumstance ” 

“And that circumstance ?” said the Earl, with 
a sort of presentient anxiety. 

“ I dare say,” observed Yarian, with some 
little degree of hesitation, “ that your lordship 
wonders why I should have made a confidant 
of you so readily in respect to the vengeance 
which I cherish against Emmerson — my resolve 
to wreak it — and consequently my motives for 
resuming my employment in his office," 

“ Well, it does seem strange that jmu should 
have.spoken so very, very frankly,” remarked 
the Earl : “But perhaps you will explain your- 
self” 

“ I will, my lord,” said Yarian. “Asa matter 
of course, your lordship can understand me 
well when I tell you that the man who is pur- 
suing another with unrelenting rancour, seeks* 


every opportunity tqjnmcfc the. cherisked ven- 
geance. ‘ He wiiriislen at doors — peep through* 
key- bo! es—searck amongst papers— pry into 
letters^^" “* 

’■'•“U-Ah-lT'do indeed understand you,” said the 
Earl, with a growing presentiment that he was 
about to hear something relative to himself. 
“ You have done all this ? — you have made some 
discoveries of an important nature 

“ Yes, my lord and Theodore looked 
steadily but significantly in the nobleman’s 
face. 

“ Ah ! I understand you,” said Curzon, 
trembling with anxiety and suspense. “ You 
have made some discovery that regards mo?" 

“ I have, m y lord. But ” and Theodore 

hesitated. 

“ Yon fear that it will he disagreeable?’ 
said the Earl, with quivering lip. 

“ Disagreeable ! it will be worse, my lord— 
for unless you have any previous suspicion, it 
will be positiirely startling perhaps over- 
whelming.” 

“Speak, Mr. Varian— speak ! for God's 
sake, speak 1” said the Earl in a hoarse 
voice ; and leaning forward on his seat, he 
looked Yarian earnestly and searchingly in 
the face. 

“But it will be terrible — very terrible, my 
lord ” 

“ Speak, I say— speak, I conjure you ! 
Only be sure that you tell me the truth: and 
whatever you tell me, you must prove.” 

“Then listen, my lord,”- resumed Varian: 
and after gazing slowly round the room, as if 
to assure himself that there was no place 
where anybody might be concealed, he said, 
“ Prepare yourself, my lord, to hear something 
about her ladyship — j r our Countess ” 

“ Ah 1 ’tis as I thought," ejaculated the 
Earl, but in the subdued tone of caution. “ I 
was not altogether unprepared for this an- 
nouncement. Go on — you see that I am no 
longer excited— fear not to speak ! What 
discoveries have you made ? — what proofs 
have you obtained V” 

“ Happening to glance, my lord, over Era- 
merson's cheque-book,” .continued Theodore, 
“ I was struck by observing on the counter- 
foil the name of Lady Curzon for several sums 
of considerable amount ” 

“ Ah 1 she has had much money lately,” ex- 
claimed the Earl, the mystery now suddenly 
being cleared up : “but she told me she had 
it from her sisters. Go on — what next ?” 

“Considering that' this was somewhat 
strange, inasmuch as I knew that your lord- 
ship had also obtained loans from Mr. Em- 
merson, my curiosity was piqued ; and on 
minutely examining the contents of a private 
drawer in Emmerson’s desk, which I : opened 
by a skeleton-key — for you pereeive, my lord, 
that I am systematic, persevering, and metlio- 
-dical in following up my vengeance ” " 
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“Ye3, ye3,” said the Earl, impatiently. 
But what found you in the secret drawer?" 
“A letter, uiy lord, from Lady Curzon to 
Mr. Eminerson,’’ answered Theodore: “a 
letter the contents of which leave no doubt 
as to ” 

“Go on, go on : you hesitate ? ’ 

“ Oh ! it is natural to hestiate when about 
to assure a husband of his wife’s imfamy. 
And now, my lord," added Varian, “1 cannot 
speak more plainly.” 

“Heavens ! then I am indeed dishonoured,” 
said the Earl, in a deep and ominous voice, 
while his cheek blanched, his brows became 
corrugated, and his hands clenched involun- 
tarily. “ But that letter — what said it ?— 
where is it ? — have you brought it ?” 

“No— I have not, my lord," replied Varian. 
“ I dared not abstract it ; for if it were missed, 
the whole current of Emmerson’s suspicions 
would be turned upon me. But that the con- 
tents of that letter are damnatory enough, your 
lordship may judge when 1 tell you that allusion 
is made therein to the meetings of the Countess 
and Mr. Emmerson at an infamous house in 
Soho Square.” 

“ Mrs. Gale's 1 I know it well," exclaimed 
the Earl. “ But is it possible that my wife 
has abandoned herself to that grovelling muck- 
worm — that base-born money-grubber ?” 

“ It is possible — it is true, my lord,” returned 
Theodore, impressively. “ But the reason 
that I have come to you this morning is con- 
nected with this matter ; and as Mr. Emmerson 
fortunately sent me to the West End, I have 

found this opportunity ” 

“ What else have you to communicate ?" 
commanded the E trl. “Of course the business 
cannot rest here. Not for a day — not for an 
hour— scarcely even fora minute can I restrain 
my fury I” 

“ Patience, my lord,” interrupted Varian, 
“ .and listen to me. Ere I quitted the ofiice 
just now — that is to say at about half-past ten 
o’clock — Emmerson sent out several letters by 
the boy to the twopenny-post. I seized the 
opportunity of glancing over the addresses, and 
saw that one was directed to her ladyship the 

Countess of Curzon ” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Earl : “then may I 
obtain a proof of her frailty. You say the 
letter was posted an hour back ?’’ 

“ Yes, my lord : and therefore in about a 
couple of hours more it will be delivered at this 
house. Can you not intercept it ? can you not 
obtain it from the post man ?” 

“ I will wait for him in the street,” said the 
Earl. 

“ And if,” hastily resumed Theodore, “ it 
should prove to be a letter which, after read- 
: ng, you should wish still to reach the hands 
of her ladyship, your lordship can re-seal it : 
for here is a piece of Emmerson’s own sealing- 
wax, and here is a bread seal with his crest 
upon it. Ah! my lord,” added Varian, as he 


handed Curzon the ,wax and the seal, “ you 
perceive that I have negle'cte'd no detail — how- 
ever minute, however insignificant — in follow- 
ing out my vengeance.” 

“ Butin what way, Mr. Varian, can I reward 
you for giving me this information ?” asked 
the Earl. 

“ By crushing the scoundrel Emmerson,'’ re- 
sponded Theodore with a look of diabolical 
ferocity : “ by overwhelming the miscreant so 
soon as he is placed in /your _ power ! , Cover 
him with infamy — unmask him, as a vile 
seducer and infamous adulterer — prosecute 
him in the law-courts — obtain damages against 
him — show him " ho mercy— seize his goods, 
seize his person — plunge him into goal — aye, 
and keep him there till he rots — and dies — 
dies miserabty !” 

The emphasis with which Theodore Varian 
gave utterance to these words, with an increas- 
ing .power of accentuation as he .proceeded, 
conveyed even a more forcible idea than did 
his ferocious looks, of that diabolic thirst for 
vengeance which wrung his soul as with a 
strong continuous agonja Even the Earl of 
Curzon, who was himself prepared for the con- 
summation of a fearful revenge, gazed with 
mingled awe and terror upon that young man 
whose handsome person suddenly became 
hideous in feature and quivering in very limb 
as if shaken by the convulsive throes of some 
devil that had entered into him. 

“ Yes,” said the nobleman, recovering him- 
self, and even catching the infection of Theo- 
dore’s utter implacability ; “ my vengeance 
shall be terrible. But if it be necessary to ob- 
tain that letter which you saw in Emmerson’s 
desk ” 

“Then you shall have it,” returned Varian : 
“and anything else you require and that I can 
do for you shall be done— provided you pro- 
mise me that the miscreant Emmerson shall 
receive at your hands, no more mercy than 
Satan will bestow upon the soul which he has 
purchased as his own.” 

“ Stay one moment,” said the Earl, as Varian 
was hurrying to the door. “ You promise to 
serve me upon one condition — and that condi- 
tion I solemnly undertake to fulfil. But let 
us join our vengeances — let us unite our forces, 
so as to strike whomsoever and wheresoever 
retribution ought to be inflicted.” 

“ Be it so, my lord — be it so!" exclaimed 
Varian, labouring under a strong excitement. 
“ It is a compact : we will make common cause 
together and so long as uttei’, immitigable 
ruin — consummate destruction — shall overtake 
that monster Emmerson— the man who has 
deprived me of my good name— who has made 
me hate myself— who has stamped me with the 
infamy of Newgate — and who, more than all 
that, sought to ruin my poor sister and to make 
me, her brother, the author of that crowning 
turpitude,— so long, I say, as utter, ruin shall 
overtake this man, I am content ! Speak 
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then, my lord,” added Theodore, in a more 
collected tone ; “ and tell me what else you have 
in view.” 

“Young man,” said the Earl of Curzon, 
clutching Theodore forcibly by the. arm, and 
holding it tight and serried as if in an iron 
vice ; “ you know what wrongs are, for you 
have experienced them — you know what a 
sense of dishonour is, for you smart under it 
—you know what a thirst for vengeance is, be- 
cause your own is insatiable. Conceive, then, 
what must be my feelings towards any and all 
who have had a share in dishonouring me ! My 
wife is a party to that dishonour — the authoress 
of it the accomplice— the one, in fact, through 
whom the blow is struck. She then must be 
punished 1 Emmerson is another. Eut there 
is still another ” 

“Another, my lord! Whom mean you 
asked Theodore. 

“ Search you, mj r young friend, amongst your 
master's papers,” responded the Earl ; “and 
ascertain if you can, whether the name of 
Colonel Malpas may in any way transpire in 
connexion with my wife ” 

“Ah ! now I remember I” ejaculated Yarian, 
a thought striking him. “ The letter of the 
Countess to Mr. Emmerson alludes to certain 
bills which she had given to Colonel Malpas, 
and which she acknowledges to have received 
back again by private messenger from Mr. 
Emmerson.” 

“ Then the plot is all unravelling itself,” 
said the Earl, rubbing his hands with a demo- 
niac glee. “ The. plausible smooth-faced rascal 
— to invent so fine a story about those bills ! 
When I called upon him the other day in the 
City,' he actually staggered me for the moment. 
But he must be as consummate a dissembler as 
my wife is a finished hypocrite. However,” 
exclaimed the Earl, suddenly abandoning that 
musing tone: “’tie for you to procure the 
letter for me when, the time comes— or any 
other documentary evidence you can obtain — 
in order to bring the case home to ’Malpas as 
well as to Emmerson ; so that I may not only 
avenge myself on my wife’s paramours, ’but heap 
infamy upon infamy on the head of that guilty 
woman herself !” 

“ I will serve you to the utmost of my power, 
my lord,” said Varian : and lie then took his 
leave of the Earl of Curzon. 


CHAPTER CXVII. 

THE APPOINTMENT. 

We must now return to Editha, whom we left 
in the breakfast-parlour after that scene of al- 
tercation and strife which she had with her 
husband. She remained alone for upwards of 
half an hour, pondering upon all that had just 
taken place, and likewise bestow'ing some of 


her mind’s attention on the seductive qualifica- 
tions of Lord Sackville. Presently her reverie 
was interrupted by the entrance of her faithful 
dependant — the handsome, courageous, and 
mischiveous looking Getrude, who came to 
inquire whether her mistress had any com- 
mands to give her relative to her toilette. 

“ No — not at present, my dear girl," answered 
Editha, who always treated her abigail in an 
affectionate manner when they were alone 
together. “ I have had a frightful scene with 
the Earl just now. All his old suspicions are 
revived, and new ones have sprung up. He 
has threatened me with divorce— exposure — and 
heaven knows what : but all these heroics I 
care nothing for, because I am well assured 
that he will never take anj' step until he has 
the fnllest proofs in his possession — and those 
proofs, Gertrude,” she added with a laugh, 
“ he never shall obtain !” 

“And your ladyship says,” observed the 
abigail, “ that his lordship has conceived new 
suspicions ? Surely your ladyship has not ” 

“Embarked in a new amour- eh?” said 
Editha, laughing still more merrily than be- 
fore. “ But indeed I have , my dear Gertrude. 
No harm is done as yet, however : but I can- 
not say how soon there will be. Tis Lord 
Sackville — and you must admit that lie is a 
very handsome man.” 

“ Yes — I have seen him here once or twice 
when he was plain Mr. Sackville. But for 
heaven’s sake take care, my lady, since the 
Earl’s suspicions are aroused.” 

“ Oh ! be not afraid ! I will take care;” 
observed Editha. “ But to speak frankly, it 
is somewhat unfortunate that the Earl should 
have conceived these suspicions this morning ; 
for to tell you the truth Lord Sackville last 
night requested permission to write to . me, 
and in yielding assent I charged him to be 
sure and send his letter by the post — not by 
private hand— and to send it to so that I 
might receive it about one or two this after- 
noon. Now, if the Earl should take it into 
his head to intercept my letters ” 

“ Oh ! if that is all your ladyship appre- 
hends,” exclaimed the ready-witted Gertrude, 
“ we will manage that : for I will myself go 
and watch for the postman presently at the 
end of the street." 

“ Do so, my dear girl - for that is what I 
call making sure doubly sure.” 

We need not however dwell any longer upon 
this dialogue which took place between the 
profligate Editha and. her crafty maid. Suffice 
it to say that a couple of hours later Gertrude 
issued forth and proceeded up the street to 
watch for the postman. In a short time she 
beheld him advancing from Bond Street ; but 
just as she was hurrying towards him, what 
was her dismay on beholding the Earl of Cur- 
zon himself hurry past her and stop the letter- 
carrier ! 

That her master had not recognised lier was 
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her first impression. At all events, even if he 
had, he took no notice of her ; and as she was 
of course anxious to avoid being seen loitering 
about in the street, she retreated to a little dis- 
tance, though still watching what took place 
between his lordship and the postman. Ani 
now her heart sank within her as she beheld 
the letter-carrier place several missives in the 
I hands of the nobleman ; and he, immediately 
on receiving them, turned back and retraced 
his steps towards the mansion. Gertrude, evi- 
dently unperceived by the Earl, sped across the 
street and turned a little way up a stable yard 
so as to avoid him : then watching until he 
entered the house, she hastened in pursuit o' 
the postman, who was delivering correspon- 
dence from door to door. 

I “Have you any letters for Lady Gurzon?’ 
she inquired ; and with all her spirited effron- 
tery, she was unable to subdue the blush that 
conscious duplicity sent up to her cheeks. 

“There were several letters for ( 'nr/. on 
House, Miss,” answered the postman : “ but 
the Earl, himself just met me and took them.” 

“ Were there any for her ladyship ?” asked 
Gertrude, scarcely liking to put the question. 

“ Yes — there were two,” was the response : 
and away sped the postman, giving his sharp 
double knocks and delivering his correspon- 
dence along the street. 

With a tightening sensation at the heart— 
for she completely identified herself with the 
afTaira of her mistress — did Gertrude hurry back 
into the mansion : and great was the conster- 
nation which Editha experienced on learning 
how her husband had waylaid the postman and 
intercepted the letters. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed in hurried, anxious, and bewildered 
discourse between Ladv Gurzon and her faith- 
ful abigail — both dreading lest an explosion 
should be imminent, and each suggesting a 
dozen different plans for meeting an}' emer- 
gencies or contingencies that might arise. 
But at the expiration of that interval, which 
though so brief was nevertheless full of pain- 
ful apprehensions, a footman entered the par- 
lour — handed two letters to her ladyship upon 
a silver tray — and then quitted the room 
again. 

“ Two letters ?” hastily observed the lady’s 
maid the moment the door closed behind the 
footman :“ and the Earl has doubtless read 
them both ! But are the seals broken ?” 

“ No,” returned Editha, carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the letters ere she opened them. “Here is 
one from Emmerson : it is his crest upon the 
seal. But what a quantity of wax he has used ! 
These City peeplo are so very un genteel in 
many things ! But, Ah 1 this other letter is 
from Lord Sackville. I do not know his 
writing ; but I know the arms he has assum- 
ed since he was raised to the peerage. Ah !” 
„ suddenly ejaculated Editha, in an altered 
tone : “ this letter has been opened 1 See— 
here is the place where the wax has been 


broken and then refastened. ’Tis cleverly 
done, no doubt : but my eyes are sharp as 
needless ” 

“ Yes— ’tis clear enough, my lady,” said 
Gertrude: “ that letter which you say comes 
from Lord Sackville, has been most certainly 
opened. And perhaps,” she immediately 
added, as a thought struck her, “the other 
one has been opened too and resealed, which 
may be the reason why there’s so much wax.” 

“ Well, of course, if the Earl intercepted the 
letters, it was for the purpose of opening 
them,” said Editha, in a musing tone : “ and 
if, having resealed them, he has allowed 
them to reach my hands, it is that through 
their means I may be drawn into some snare 
which will place me enteirely in his power. 
We shall see! And now for the reading of 
the letters. We will take Emmerson’s first, as 
it may be upon business — whereas I know 
that Sackville’s is about love.” 

The Countess of Gurzon accordinely proceed- 
ed to break open the money-broker’s letter, 
the contents of which ran as follow : — 

“Nicholas Lane, December 11, 181 -4. 

“ I write to you, my dear Editha, because it 
is absolutely necessary that I should see you, 
inconsequence of a certain communication 1 
have received from that scoundrel Malpas, 
who having tried all kinds of subterfuges to 
get out of the King’s Bench, has now with 
characteristic villany hit upon a scheme which 
he has imparted to me and which is more or 
less alarming. For heaven’s Bake, then, give 
me an appointment at your earliest conveience 
— not only for the reason just mentioned, but 
also that I may enjoy the ineffable bliss of 
clasping you, my sweet Editha, once more in 
my arms. I anxiously await your response. 
Oh ! delay it not. I live only for you, my 
dear Editha. By the bye, how get you on 
with the Earl ? are all his suspicions completely 
lulled ? 1 hope so. But you shall reassure 
me on this point when we meet. Pray, there- 
fore, give mo an early appointment, either at 
Lady L ’s or at Mrs. G ’s. 

“ Yours ever sincerely and afiectionatley.” 

“TnoMAs Emmkrbox.” 

“ Heavens 1” ejaculated Editha, pale and 
trembling with alarm : “ if the Earl has really 

perused this letter if he has actually opened 

it ” 

“There can be no doubt of it, my lady,” in- 
terrupted Gertrude ; “ and therefore let us con- 
sider it granted that he has opened it. But as 
a proof of your intimacy with Mr. Emmerson, 
it is fortunately in your ladyship’s hands and 
not in you husband’s.” 

“True !” observed Editha : then tossing the 
letter into the fire, she said, “ Thus perish the 
proof. And now for Sackville’s communica- 
tion.” 

With these words, Editha opened the second 
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letter, the contents ofjrhiclv— were couched in 
the ensuing tepns^^ 


/ “ Carlton House , December 11. 

/^•'Language has no power to express the ely- 
Mian bliss— the celestial happiness— that I - ex- 
perienced, beloved Editha, in your company 
last night. Methought you never looked so 
beautiful ! It was rapture to gaze upon you : 
the pressure of your hand sent an electric flood 
of ecstacy thrilling through me. Your glorious 
eyes poured their ardour into the depth of iny 
soul ; and your smiles — Oh 1 it was an ineffable 
bliss to behold them — or rather to fell them 
beaming upon me. My wife is handsome — 
grandly handsome— every body will admit : 
but ten thousand times, my beloved Editha, do 


I prefer your oriental style of loveliness ! If 
was the happiest moment of my life when for 
the first time, the other night at my aunt’s Miss 
Bathurst’s house, you looked back the language 
of love in return for the avowal of passion 
which I was daring and adventurous enough to 
make. But last night, as I have declared 
above, rendered me supremely happy. I sate 
next to you at the ainner-tadie — I kept by 
your side in the Green Boom— again 1 sate 
next to you at supper — and every time we 
seized the opportunity to press each other’s 
hands I felt immersed in a fount of rapture. 
Your husband could surmise nothing, because 
we were so circumspect ; and as for my wife, 
she has no jealousy. Nothing, therefore, need 
mar the progress of our love. Though secret, 
it shall not be the .less impassioned and enthusi- 
astic. You gave me permission to write to you 
— to commit my thoughts and my desires to 
paper— and I hasten to avail myself of that 
permission. This I do, not only for the plea- 
sure of thus communing as it were with you, 
but likewise because I have bethought myself 
of an opportunity for us to meet to-night again, 
and indulge in unrestrained discourse. Strange 
that I did not last night recollect tliat Lady 
Wenlock’s long-announced masked ball was so 
near at hand ! Of course you have received an 
invitation ? All the world of fashion will be 


there. Shall we not, then, avail ourselves of 
that golden opportunity for meeting— convers- 
ing — and perhaps passing two or three hours 
in each other’s company ? 

“ I know, my dear Editha, that you will at 
once yield an affirmative to all I have just 
asked. I therefore take it for granted that 
you will be at Lady Wen lock’s to-night, I will 
be there punctually at nine o’clock. My cos- 
tume shall be that of a Cavalier of the olden 
time, with doublet, buskins, cap, and every 
article of apparel in the most approved style. 
Ringlets of false hair will flow upon my shoul- 
ders ; and as a matter of course I shall wear a 
mask. Do you think you will recognise me in 
'this costume ? You can scarcely fail to do so. 
But as I shall.not knowhow, you may be dfess- 
jed, the usual etiquette must be reversed, and 


you will have to accost and single out me from 
the midst of the throng. Your watchword 
shall be— ! How comes it , Cavalier, that you ham 
left your sword behind you ?' — aDd if the reply 
be, ‘ Because I expected the companionship of a 
gentle lady,' then shall you know that it is 
really I — your adoring admirer — to whom you 
will be speaking. Farewell, then, until nine to- 
night ! 

“ Your fond and devoted, 

“ Sackville.” 

“A beautiful composition ! quite a love of a 
love-letter ! the sweetest of the sweet I” ex- 
claimed Gertrude, with a sincere and most un- 
feigned admiration of the rhapsody. 

“ Yes — and a pleasant letter for a husband 
to have read,” said Editha curtly. “ But, 
thank heaven ! he has allowed it to reach my 
hands, and has not kept it as a proof against 
me. Now’, Gertrude, let us consult what is 
to be done. Do you think that the Earl 
means to inveigle me into some snare ? 
Would he have allowed tins letter to reach 
me if he did not purpose to make some use 
of its contents in order to ruin me ?” 

“ Depend upon it, my lady,” rejoined Ger- 
trude, “ that the Earl will devise some 
means— perhaps forge a letter, as if coming 
from you— to prevent Lord Sackville from 
personating the character of a Cavalier at all ; 
but the Earl himself will go disguised as a 
Cavalier, so as to personate Lord Sackville— 
inveigle you into avowals and confessions of 
love — and then unmask himself to overwhelm 
you with confusion.” 

“Your surmises are admirable, Gertrude,” 
said Editha. “ There can be no doubt that you 
have hit exactly upon the expedient to which 
my cunning and crafty husband purposes, to 
have recourse. But we will outwit him ! Ah I 
I have it,” she ejaculated, as a thought struck 
her. “ Capital ! capital ! we will turn the 
tables completely upon the Earl. Talk of for- 
geries ! I will see if I cannot forge a note 1 
from him to a certain person. Give me my desk, 
Gertrude.” 

The writing-materials being placed upon the 
table the Countess proceeded to pen a letter 
which she indited with great care, disguising 
her own hand to the utmost of her power, and 
imitating that of her husband with great effect : 
for be it remembered that this was not the 
first time she had practised a little in this way. 
When that letter was finished, she hastened 
to pen another : but this latter was in her own 
undisguised bandwriting, inasmuch as it was 
addressed to Lord Sackville, and rah as 
follows : — 

“ Curzon House, Dec. 11, 3 p.m. 

“ Thanks for your letter, my dear Horace. I 
will be at Lady Weulock’s to-night. But on - no 
account go dressed in the way you have des- 
cribed in your letter. Adopt some plain and] 
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unassuming garb, and at half past eight o'clock i company — lords and titled dames, gentlemen 
be in the conservatory opening from Lady and ladies— old and young— many clad in fancy 


Wenlock’s drawing-room. 


know 


costumes, and still more wearing masks. The 


I shall be there ; and shall bring Gertrude with effect was dazzling in the extreme,— the dresses 
me as a companion — because the circumstances exhibiting all the variations of elegance, 
are peculiar, as I will explain. You may re- gorgeousness, and magnificence, and making 
cognise me by my dress, an accurate description the. saloons resomble parterres of flowers with 
of which I now give you. their infinite minglings and blendings of hue 

* L * * * * * and their illimtable diversification of gaudy 

* * * * splendours. 


which I now give you. their infinite minglings and blendings of hue 

* * * * * • and their illimtable diversification of gaudy 

* * * * splendours. 

“Yours affectionately, ^ But we (j 0 uo t intend -to 'dwell upon’ the 
“ Editha. description of a scene which our readers can 
doubtless picture for • themselves. We will 
Where the stars appear in Lady Curzon’s therefore simply observe that the utmost gaiety 


letter ^as given the description of the costume, 
but which there is no necessity to inflict upon 


and good humour seemed to prevail — the 
masks fulfilled their assumed characters to 


our readers. Suffice it to say that the two general satisfaction— the splendid band that 


letters being duly addressed and sealed, 


was in attendance poured forth its glorious 


one in the. feigned hand to a certain person, and strains through the saloons which were flooded 
the other in Editlia’s usual hand to Lord Sack- with lustre — rich perfumes loaded the air — and i 
vide — Gertrude undertook to deliver them. in in the apartments where dancing took place, I 


the other in Editlia’s usual hand to Lord Sack- 
ville — Gertrude undertook to deliver them in 

person, so as to prevent the possibility tlais amusement was sustained with a more than 
of mistakes— and she sallied forth accor- or dinar}' spirit. 

d A? for Emmerson’s letter and the important . Ifc half-past eight o’clock when 

matter to which he had alluded therein, Editha e ,te n ^ y ' d r assed 

was compelled to postpone any notice of the JP®* ^ VI? 

same until the morrow, she bavins quite enoush m, y j ^ rwfrnrlp Threader 

rm w li.mlo f.n nUmv 1,nv«plf for t.kn These were Editha and Gertrude. The reader 


hands to occupy herself 


rest of the eventful day of 
writing. 


which we are 


j CHAPTER C X V I 1 1. 

THE MASKED BALE. 

The reader will recollect that in the early 
part of this narrative we introduced him to 
the residence of Lady Wenlock in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kew. On that occassion this 


may think it strange that a high-born Countess 
should take her obscure abigail with her to 
such a scene : but be it remtmbered in the 
first place that Editha was very fond of Gertrude 
— in the second place that Gertrude was deeply 
interested in certain proceedings then going 
on, and most anxious to witness their results — 
and thirdly that Gertrude possessed a shape of 
perfect symmetry and was altogether a very 
genteel and indeed superior girl, so that when 
elegantly dressed, with gloved hands and her 
mischievous lady’s maid-looking face more than 
half concealed by a black mask, she had every 


uouriiouu cu xvew. vu ocowiou vui* appearance of 0 „ e qui te in her place and feel- 

kind-hearted, hospitable, and wealthy widow feotl afc h * mc amidst the brilliant 

gave an autumna! fete at her mansion, which ^ &bL J We nlock’s house, 
stood m the midst of spacious pleasure grounds ; to J 

and it was there that the memorable scene There was nobody else in the conservatory 
took place between Veuetia and Colonel Mai- at the moment when Editha and Gertrude 
pas. But some months had elapsed since then ; 


entered it. The atmosphere was warm, 


and the hand of winter was now upon the perfumed with the fragrance of hot house 
scene. True was it that the shrubberies flowers. Orange trees, limes, and several plants 
formed of overgreens, resisted the frost, the from the tropics, spread their bright foliage 
icechil, and the snow of the borean season, and and displayed. their green or golden fruit, thus 
presen teb their long patches of verdure to the cheating the imagination with the belief that 
eye. But the shady avenues of summer were summer reigned within those walls of glass, 

" . . i * t. V j »U 1 1 1 • 


now naught save a bleak net-work of skeleton though winter was ehilJ, and hoar, and icy 
boughs ; and the delicious arbours of roses, without. j 

jessamine, and clematis had lost their verdure “ How well we managed to issue forth from 
and their floral embellishments, and were the mansion without being observed by the 
shrivelled to a scant interlacement of bare Earl,” said Editha to Gertrude, 
tendrils. “Yes, my lady,” was the response. “His 

- But if nature were cold and cheerless with- lordship had not left when, we came away ; 
out, all was brilliancy and warmth within the but I have no doubt he means to come. In- 
vast and gilded saloons of Lady Wenlock’s deed, I am certain. that by the frequent goings- 
mansion. By eight o’clock the almost countless and comings of his confidential valet all the 
carriages had set down a numerous and gay afternoon, preparations were being made for 
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his lordship to appeal' to-night in <1 fancy thick cloaks ana had the black veils thrown 
costume ” over our heads.” 

“Oh! if our stratagem should succeed " Must he not have wondered,” asked Ger- 
thoroughly,” whispered Editlm, “how nmue- trude, “supposing that he did see us go out, 
ing, how exquisite it will be! By the bye.’ who on earth your ladyship was taking with 
when we left the house just now and entered you? Or do you suppose he would suspect, 
the carriage, even if the Earl were .peeping, that your companion was none other than 
he could not have seen how we were dressed, myself ?” 

es wo were both- enveloped in those great “No,” responded Editha. “If he saw us eti 
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all and thought anything upon the subject, he 
would suppose that I had invited some female 
friend of mine to accompany me. But hush I 
hither comes a masque exactly of Lord Sack- 
ville’s height, symmetry, and gait.” 

As the Countess spoke these words, a gentle- 
man wearing a mask entered the conservatory ; 
rad instantanteously accosting Editlia, he 
whispered, “ Dearest lady, I recognise . you by 
your costume and slightly raising his mask, 
he disclosed the features of Lord Sackville. 

“ Let us step aside, Horace, for a moment, 1 ' 
said Editha : and taking his arm she continued 
to observe in a low and tender tone, “ I am 
delighted to meet you again.” 

’ “And I, Editha— -what must be my feel- 
ings V murmured Sackville, who was over head 
, iud ears in love with the beauteous but pro- 
fligate patrician lady : and through the holes 

• n their masks their eyes flashed mingled love, 
■•.enderness, and desire. 

They had passed farther iuto the conserva- 
'.ory, accompanied by Gertrude, who walked by 
the side of her mistress ; and when reaching 
the corner most remote from, the drawing room 
loor, they stood for a few minutes to converse 
in rapid whispers. 

“ Tell me all that has transpired,” said Lord 
Sackville; “and to what circumstances you 
lluded in your note. For about the same time 
a arrived, did I receive another intimation 
warning me as to this night's costume : but 
chough indirectly intended to excite iny fears, it 
nevertheless only stirred up my curiosity." 

“ I have every reason to believe,” answered 
Editha, quickly 7 , “ that the Earl intercepted 
your letter — read it - re-sealed it— and _ then 
allowed it to reach my hands, just as if it had 
never been tampered with at all. There- 
fore, believing that the Earl had thus 
become • aware of the appointment wlvch 
you gave me for to-ni lit, and that he would 
assume your character in order to ensnare 
| me ” 

“ Ah 1 then this explains the mysterious bil- 
•let which I received : ” and as Lord StckviUe 
.uttered these words, he drew forth a note which 
he handed to Editha, who hastily scanned 
its contents, Gertrude peeping over her 
shoulder. 

* It ran as follows : — 

‘ “ Take warning l You purpose to be at the 
Masked Ball to-night at Lady Wenlock's : but 
a plot to assassinate you is on foot ; and 
therefore prudence suggests that you should 
remain away, or at all events adopt some cos- 
tume quite different from that which you ori_i 
nally proposed to wear. 

: -“A Friend.” 

.“ Yes— ’tis clear enough," whispered Gertrude 
toiler mistressi' in an exulting tone: “the 
Earl’s object was to keep his lordship”— allud- 
ing - to'Lord "Sackville— “ away frond' here this 


night. Rut the Eivl is signally defeated al- 
ready— and will be completely humbled 1” 

“ Yes — provided the other 'per sou comes,” 
added Editha : and she then explained to Lord 
Sackville the stratagem she had devised to 
expose her husband' and turn the tables com- 
pletely upon him. And now,” she added, 
when the hurried details were over, “ let us 
return amongst the masked throng and ascer- 
tain whether the delectable Earl has as yet 
j made his appearance.” 

In the meantime the Earl of Curzon had 
arrived at the mansion, apparelled in the fancy 
costume of a Cavalier of the olden time. He 
wore a doublet — buskins — a cap of a Greek 
shape — and a belt: and he. had not omitted 
the long hair hanging down upon his 
shoulders. The reader need scarcely _ be in- 
formed that it < was his hand which had 
penned the fictitious warning to Lord Sack- 
ville, whom he had indeed come thither to 
personate in the hope of meeting his wife and 
drawing her into such a conversation as would 
place her completely in his power. 

On entering the brilliantly-light°d saloons, 
he mingled amongBt the throng of masques', 
in the anxious expectation of being accosted 
by Editha, but still wondering somewhat 
whether she would be there at all. 

“ It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
that Sackville had my annonymous note,” 
thought the Earl within himself ; “ and since 
then the interval has been too short for him 
to convey an intimation to Editha either that 
he will not be here to-night or that lm will 
come in some other garb than that indicated 
in his letter. I have watched all the comings- 
in and goings-out at home in Grosvenor Street 
this afternoon .and evening ; and no more 
letters have arrived — no lacquey from Carlton 
House has called with either note or message. 
’Tis true that the minx Gertrude went out in 
the afternoon almost immediately after Editha 
received the two letters ; but it could not have 
been to make any fresh arrangement with 
Lord Sackville, because he himself only re- 
ceived my warning at about the same time 
and could not therefore iu any wav have com- 
municated a change of plan to Editha. That 
all goes well, then, I may suppose. Besides, 
Editha and her precious maid went out 
together ere now in the carriage, both cloaked 
and veiled. Doubtless my wife has brought 
her abigail with her to see the beauties and 
mingle in the intrigues of a masked ball 1 But 
if so, what an insult to Lady Wenlock and all 
these noble ladies, to introduce am ' obscure 
serving- wench hither ! ’Tis clear, even if T 
entertained any doubt before, that Editha' is. 
entirely in Gertrude’s power ; and she. pro 4 
pitiates the artful girl- by bringing her to such; 
a scene as this, " Oh fit is high time that ‘the-, 
progress of such intrigues should be stopped !' 

Such were the m usings of the Earl ' of ’Cur- 
zon duringthe first quarter of. ah hour that' he 
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sauntered through the saloons of Lady _ Wen- 
look’s mansion. Ev'ery now and then his eyes 
were fixed upon some beauteous form whose 
symmetry resembled that of his wife : and then 
he scrutinisingly looked to ascertain if the hair 
of the masked lady possessed that same rich 
i gloss and purply hue which characterised the 
tresses of Eiitha : but even when he felt most 
■assured that he recognised his wife in some 
exquisitely-dressed rutasque who p issed him by, 
he soon found that he was mistaken, as none 
of all these accosted him with the watchwords 
pointed out in Sackville's letter. 

He passed into the dancing-rooms — lie pro- 
ceeded along the brilliantly-lighted passages — 
he lounged on the superbly-decorated landings 
— aud still no lady accosted him. Half-an- 
hour had now elapsed, and ho began to think 
■ that his plot had failed and that Editha would 
not come. In the'depths'of his soul he breath- 
ed as it were imprecations of annoyance and 
disappointment, and once more did he retrace 
Ins way to the principal drawing-room, where 
the throng of ma-mues was thickest. Scarcely 
had he entered this magnificent saloon, when 
a hand was laid gently upon his .arm ; and 
stopping short he found himself accosted by a 
ladv, elegantly dressed in ball costume, but 
with her countenance concealed by a thick 
.veil instead of a mask. Glossy ringlets of 
purply blackness peeped forth from beneath 
the thick folds of the veil ; and as much as the 
eye could observe of the bare shoulders and 
arms, seemed of that same rich olive-tinted 
complexion which characterised the warm and 
impassioned Editha. That it was his own 
wife who now accosted him, the Earl of Car- 
zon felt convinced at the very first glance ; 
and a thrill of almost diabolic exultation pene- 
treated to bis heart as the pass-words were 
whisnerinsly murmured in bis ears. 

. •“ Cavalier" snid the veiled one, “ how is it 
that vov. have left your sword behind you ?" 

■. “.Because," was Curzon’s prompt r°ply — and 
he also spoke wbisperingiy, so that there might 
be the less'chance of the voice being recognised 
as his own instead of Lord Sackville’s ; “ be- 
cause I expected to meet a gentle lady here to- 
night ; and that this expectation is now fulfill- 
ed, I have reason to congratulate myself.” 

Thus speaking he took the veiled lady's 
hand, pressed it tenderly, and then drew it 
within his arm— not haviug the slightest doubt 
but that it was Editha who had thus become 
his companion, and towards whom he was 
practising so much deeply-planned' dissimula- 
tion. 

“ How charming did you seem last night,” 
he continued to whisper, in that low murmur- 
ing' tone which suits as it were any male 
voice when giving utterance to the insidious 
language of sensuous passion. “ It was happi- 
ness ineff ible • to be seated near -.you — to be 
permitted to gaze with ill-concealed ad- 
miration upon your charms — to catch, the.; 


sunlight of your smiles and • the beams /of 
glory that flashed from your lustrous -eyes 

“ Oh I my lord,” responded the veiled one, 
likewise in a low tremulous whisper, “you. are 
overwhelming me with compliments and fiat-, 
teries 1” ,■ 

“ Flatteries !*' repeated Cirzon, totally un- 
able to distinguish in the voice of his companion 
any peculiarity of accent to show, that it was 
not the voice of Editha : “in the first place, T 
never flatter — and in the second place,- even .if 
I did, it would be impossible to adbpt such , a 
course with you. Because no language could 
be too exaggerated to express the power : of 
3’our charms — those charms which have made 
me your slave !” 

“ But- surety, surety," murmured the lady, 
“ you cannot have conceived for me a passion so 

fervid— so intense ” .. 

“Tell me, dearest, dearest lncty,'' whispered 
Curzon, as he slowly led his veiled companion 
amidst the maze of the masked throng, — “. tell 
me whether it be the first time that any .one 
has ventured to address yon in this language 
since, you were first wooed by him who gained 
possession of 3’our hand ?” 

“Oh 1 would you believe me, my lord,” an- 
swered the lady, in the .9 oft tremulous tone 
which beauty adopts when bashfnlly confessing 
the homage that it receives ; “would youvbe- 
lieve me, my lord, if I were to declare that such 
language has never been addressed to mer be- 
fore V - ft - 1 

“ No, dearest lad v,” answered Cnrzon ; “ I as-! 
suredty should doubt your sincerity — because,' 
lovely as you are, brilliant and fascinating' as 
you are, it would be impossible that you • co.Uld 
have escaped the thousand adulations— the 
myriad flatteries— yes, and the- innumerable 
proofs of devotion and love— which . cbnsitute 
the triumph of all the stars that ishine.-ilihthe 
galaxy of beauty. But, Oh 1 , think mejnot "too' 
venturous, dear lady, if I ask; whether, .aqy>'df 
those adulations have made an impression Ton 
3’our heart— whether, in a word, you have?; ever 
had a lover besides you husband ?” : i,r • .-, 

“ I never loved but two persons,” said-tbe 
veiled one nnirmuringty. “My husbands was 

one ” . • 

“ And the other ?” said Cnrzon iuquiringly, 
and speaking with the ’bated breath .'of-., an 
assumed suspense : for of course he was;.perso- 
noting Lord SaekviUe towards one' whom f .he 
believed to be Editha. ■ 

“ That other?” responded the ladyu' then 
after a few moments’ hesitation, slie whispered, 
“ That other — is yourself ?” • 

“Oh! if I could be assured of.. this, ‘how 
happv — how supremely happy should I, feel;l” 
said Cnrzon : but in the depths of his soul'. iie 
silentL- exclaimed, “Yile, perfidious Editlia !” 

“Do you not believe /me,- then ?— do: - you 
suppose that I am telling .you -.an untruths?” 
and as the veiled lad3 7 thus spoke, she ..pressed 
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ths Earl's arm -with a kind of convincing ten- 
derness. If I did not iove you, I should take 
your very mistrust of me as an insult.” 

“Insult 1 No— heaven is my -witness that I 
could not possibly insult you !” — and Curzon 
affected an exceeding fervour of tone, although 
still speaking low and murmuringly. 

“ And yet the words you uttered ere now 
would almost have implied the belief,” rejoined 
the veiled lady, “ that there has been levity 
in my conduct — that I have given the world 
reason to speak lightly of me : whereas I 
solemnly declare that never, never was I faith- 
less to my duties as a wife —never, never have 
I lost-sight of the self-respect belonging to my 
position in society. That is to say,’ she added, 
in scarcely audible tone of tender tremulous-, 
ness, “ until I last night received from you 
those attentions which made so deep an im- 
pression upon my soul.” 

“Pardon me, dear lady,” said the Earl, “ if I 
continue the discourse for a few' moments upon 
this topic. But as you have given me your 
love, I -wish to be assured that it is a love in 
which only one other — and that other your hus- 
band has— has ever shared." 

“It is so — it is so,” said the veiled one:. 
“ solemnly do I declare it ! What possible reason 
can you have for supposing the contrary ? Has 
the world ever dared to make free with my 
name ? — has the breath of scandal ever been 
raised against me ? If so, tell mo — that I may 
justify mj'self, or explain away any circum- 
stance to which in some uuguarded moment 
my conduct may have imparted an air of 
levity.” 

“And you will not be angry with me if I 
tell you what the world says ? ’ whispered Cur- 
zon, earnestly. 

“ I will not — I will not,” was the soft and 
musical response. “Tell me— what says the 
world of me?” 

“ In the first place, dear lady,” proceeded 
Curzon, “ it has coupled the name of Colonel 
Malpas with yours ” 

“ Colonel Malpas 1” said the veiled one, with 
a sudden start which made Curzon feel more 
than ever convinced that all his suspicions in 
that quarter were really true, and that Malpas 
had been his wife's paramour. 

“ Yes,” he said : “that world declares that 
the Colonel has been your lover.” 

“Then the world i- guilty of the foulest 
calumny,” returned the veiled lady : “ for I do 
not even know Colonel Malpas to speak to.” 

“ Not know him ?” ejaculated the Earl, in- 
wardly cursing what he supposed to be Editha’s 
astounding effrontery : but instantly mastering 
his excitement, he said, “Then the world has 
indeed done you much wrong : and perhaps it 
was equally amity of as foul a calumny, when 
it whispered abroad that you had formed a new 
intimacy — with a certain stock-broker, money- 
lender, .or whatever he is— of the name of Em- 
merson." 


“ Mv lord, you must positively be dreaming,' 
said the veiled lady, partially withdrawing 
her hand from Curzon’s arm. “ But I cannot 
believe that you are intending a premeditated 
insult,- to which however the bare iteration of 
such a calumny almost amounts, when I affirm 
— solemnly, sacredly affirm — that I never even 
heard of the name of Emmerson in my life !” 

“ Then again has the world wronged you 
most cruelly,” said Curzon. “ But enough upon 
this topic. Tell me, sweet lady — did your bus- ! 
band notice my attentions to you last night ?" 

An ejaculation of dismay burst from the lips 
of the veiled lady as this question fell upon 
her ears. 

But we must pause for a moment to observe 
that while the preceding dialogue was taking 
place, Curzon and his companion has issued 
from the drawing-room and come forth upon 
the landing, where they had paused to pursue 
their discourse : they had then slowly and 
loungingly descended the great marble stair- 
case, at the foot of which the lady stopped 
suddenly short, and disengaged herself from 
Curzon’s arm as he put that question which 
we have last recorded. 

“'Wretched woman!” he instantaneously 
said ; “ yon begin to suspect now that some- 
thing is wrong and that I am not really lie 
whom I have protended to be 1 Yon fancied 
that you were conversing with another — with 
Lord Saekville ? But behold !” — and the 
Earl of Curzon took off the mask from his face. 

By a sudden and impulsive movement, his 
companion threw back her veil in startled 
dismay, and disclosed to the astounded Earl of 
Curzon the features of Lady Prescott ! 

“Perdition! there is some mistake!’ he 
said, grasping her by the arm. “ But for 
heaven’s sake compose youi’self," he added, 
perceiving the mingled astonishment and terror 
into which his strange conduct had thrown 
her. 

There were very few masques in the hall art 
this moment ; but amongst these few wero 
three in particular — two females and a gentle- 
man — who from a little distance witnessed 
the scene which we have just described. To 
the eyes of ordinary observers there was no- 
thing particularly remarkable in it — the . with- 
drawing of a mask and veil, and a mutual re- 
cognition in consequence, being a common oc- 
currence on such occasions while the strong, 
emotions that accompanied this special re- 
cognition were so transitorj' and so speedily 
subdued, that they might easily have been 
mistaken for the mere expression of surprise 
without any more powerful or vexatious feel- 
ing. But the three masques to whom we have 
particularly alluded as witnesses of this scene, 
not only watched it attentively, but likewise 
penetrated the full depth of its meaning. The 
reader will have no difficulty, in understand- 
ing that these were Editha, Gertrude, and 
Lord Saekville ; and the moment the scene it- 
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self took place, Editha, separting from the 
nobleman and her maid, glided up to the spot 
n-here her husband and Lady Prescott were 
standing transfixed, gazing upon each' other. 
Then' taking off her mask, Editha. suddenly 
disclosed her countenance to their view. 

“Heavens 1 your wife, my lord I” ejaculated 
Lady Prescott, now seized with an overwhelm- 
ing confusion. 

“Yes— ’tisl — this false man’s wife,” said 
Editha, in a tone which though low and rapid, 
was terrible with the accentuation of a bitter 
malignity. “ I have heard and seen enough 
to understand the intimacy which has sprung 
up between you. I was close behind you both 
when first you met ere now. I heard you, my 
lord, lavish your poetic eloquence upon this 
woman : ancl I heard you," she added, bending 
the lightnings of her * eyes upon the almost 
fainting and utterly bewildered Lady Prescott, 
“ confess that 'you loved him in return. Oh ! 
it is a joy — it is a pleasure— a perfect paradise 
of revengeful feeling, to unmask a vile traitor- 
ous husband such as you !" 

And having thus poured forth the bitterness 
of her invectives and the lightning of her 
looks upon the Earl and Lady Prescott, Editha 
resumed her mask — glided up the staircase — 
and plunged into the saloons, where she was 
shortly after joined by Sackville and Gertrude, 
to whom she recounted all she had said to her 
husband and Lady Prescott. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Editha and 
Gertrude took their departure, exulting in 
the success of the stratagem which had thus 
led to such a merciless exposure of the Earl 
of Curzon : and Horace himself did not re- 
main much longer amidst the festive scene, 
but ordered his own carriage and returned to 
Carlton House. But was he contended at hav- 
ing met the Countess of Curzon there that 
night ? Assuredly so ; because she had given 
him the fondest assurances that at the earliest 
opportunity his hopes should be gratified and 
that she would abandon herself to him 1 
A Oh I these scenes of patrician depravity and 
'aristocratic profligacy 1 'Wherefore do we con- 
tinue to pen them ? Because they are faithful 
reflections, in the mirror of our narrative, of 
The vices, immoralities, and crimes of that 
arrogant, heartless, and unprincipled class ! 


CHAPTER CXIX. 

THE 'ror.GED I. E T T F. R. 

The whole scene which took place at the foot 
of the staircase, as just described - scarcely 
occupied a couple of minutes even including 
the little episode .which the sudden appearance 
of Editha introduced into the drama. While 
she was pouring forth her bitter invectives 
and bending the lightnings of her looks upon 


her husband and Lady Prescott, these two 
v ere rendered utterly speechless by the 
abruptness and also by the nature of the scene. 
The Earl saw in a moment that he was the 
dupe of a new stratagem on the part of his 
wife, and that when he assumed the character 
of the Cavalier so as to personate Lord Sack- 
ville, she by some means discovered his intent 
and had turned the tables upon him. Thus 
was it that through mingled astonishment and 
mortification, he lost all his presence of mind, 
and remained with paralysed faculties, like a 
guilty man in the presence of a wife who 
seemed suddenly to acquire the right of per- 
forming the part of an outraged woman 1 

As for Lady Prescott — she had all along be- 
lieved that she was to meet Lord Curzon, and 
that he would be in the dress of a Cavalier. 
The conversation between them had taken a 
turn which she certainly thought extraordi- 
nary ; and the reader has seen how strong 
were her feelings when accused of intriguing 
with Colonel Mai pa9, whom she only knew by 
sight, and with Mr. Emmerson, whom she had 
never seen in her life I But when the Earl 
had put to her the question concerning her 
husband- that husband -who had been dead 
for two years— it naturally struck the lady 
that there was either some fearful mistake, or 
else that she was being made the victim of a 
wanton insult. Then, as the Earl revealed ■ his 
countenance, she of course was not surprised to 
behold the features of thiB nableman, because 
it was precisely he whom she had come thither 
on purpose to meet — in whose behalf she had 
really been stricken with a passionate senti- 
ment -and to whom she had freely and inten- 
tionally made an avowal of love. Conceive, 
then, her terror and dismay when on raising 
her veil and revealing her own face, she saw in 
a moment by his astonishment, that it was hot 
she herself but another whom the Earl had come 
thither to meet ; and then, before she was able 
to regain her composure, up stepped Editha, 
whom she immediately recognised, to over- 
whelm her with reproaches ! Insulting, cut-, 
ting, goading as the language was Which the 
Countess of Curzon had addressed to her, how 
could she possibly feel otherwise than that she 
deserved it all? No wonder, then, that she 
cowered beneath the fiery glance and writhed 
under the torture of the lashing words which 
Editha poured upon her : no wonder that she 
was unable to give any reply or attempt a 
syllable either of bold denial or self excul- 
pation, in respect to the charges made against 
her by the indignant Countess 1 
"We have paused to chronicle these few ex- 
planations in order to fill up any blanks with 
regard to emotions or incidents that may have 
occurred in the hasty outline which we sketch- 
ed of the scene at the foot of the staircase. 
We now take up the thread of the narrative 
at the moment when Editha, speeding away 
from the presence of her husband and Lady 
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Prescott,- left;- them stupified ..with vhnt had' 
just occurred, and overwhelmed with confusion. 
The Earl was the first to regain ids composure;' 
and putting on his mask, lie -aid in a quick tone] 
of excitement, * Resume your veil, dear lady— , 
and let us seek some nook where we can con- 1 
verse together. I will give you the. fullest 
explanations.” 

Lady Prescott drew down the vie! over her 
countenance, upon the brunette complexion of 
which sate a deadly pallor : and as she again 
took: the Earl’s arm, he could feed the glowing 
volume of lier bosom swelling and sinking with 
tumultuous lieavings, like tiio waves of the 
sea. After she had drawn down the veil, she 
cast a, terrified look around, as if fearful lest 
the Countess of Curzon should reappear . and 
commence another scene ; but her courage, 
and therewith her composure, began to revive, 
when on glancing upon the three or four 
groups of masks scattered through the spacious 
hall, she saw by their manner that they had 
not taken any particulor notice of the scene 
which had just occurred. 

• The Earl led her again up the staircase, into 
the drawing-room ; and thence they passed 
into the conservatory, where they found them- 
selves alone. 

“ Goad heavens 1 " said Lady Prescott, in a 
voice full of that anguish to which she was 
now enabled to give free vent : “ what a, fatal 
occurrence ! W retched woman that I am ! 
my disgrace will to-morrow be bruited through- 
out London 1 How seriously I am compro- 
mised witn yon 1 But, Curzon,” she exclaim- 

ed, suddenly interrupting the course of. her 
own ideas, “explain all this 1 ‘Wherefore 
write bo urgent a letter enjoining me to be 
here,, and then seem surprised that ’tis I 
whom you have met ” 

“ My dear creature,” interrupted the Earl of 
Curzon, “ I ere now told 3-011 that I would give 
the fullest explanations. Know, then, that ‘I 
this day intercepted a letter from Lord Sack; 
ville to my wife, giving her an appointment at 
this mansion and specifying not only the dress 
he would wear but also the pass-words to be 
used on the occasion. That dress was the cos- 
tume of a Cavalier : those pass- wards are the 
ones which 3 r ou and I this night exchanged. 
You can now understand wherefore I am here 
disguised in this costume to-night, and whom 
I really expected to meet.” • ; 

“ Ah 1 then the letter I have received is a 
forgery ejaculated Lady Prescott: “a vile 
base forgery ? O heavens ! how am I covered 
with ridicule in 3’our eye s 1 and how shall I be 
disgraced in the eyes of the world ! ! am ruined 
—I am undone : my reputation is gone.! The 
Queen will hear of it, and banish me from 
Court ” 

.“ Compose 3 r ourself,” said Curzon, who expe- 
rienced some sort of regard, though chiefly 
based upon sensual passion, for the .handsome 
wido.w, “ All may not turn out so bad as you 


now apprehend, We wiil talk upon. that sub- 
ject directly.. But Tell:, me — nave you- that 
letter about yon ” 1 . 

“All! yes ’tis here,” responded, lady Pies- 
cott, in a tone indicative of a most- mournful 
sense of humiliation: and thrusting her hand 
into her. bosom, she murmured, “1 have the 
letter— but I dare notisliow it to you 1 ” - . 

Her voice -was scarcely audible, .influenced as ! 
it was by her emotions, of mingled anguish and 
shame, and stifled too as- the accents were b3 T 
the thick veil through which they had to pene- 
trate : for be it observed that it was in conse : 
quence of her voice being thus subdued by the 
folds of this veil, that tho Earl had ere now 
(previously to the scene on the staircase) listened 
.to it so long without perceiving that it was not 
the .voice of his Countess. . 

“Yes you must let me see that note,” ; said 
the Earl, taking her hands and pressing them 
in his own.. “There can now be no secrets be- 
tween us : we have gone too far to retreat. The 
occurrences of this night have suddenly estab- 
lished between us the intimacy which lialf-a- 
doz.-n years could scarcely have created under 
other circumstances. Were this not the case,, 
think you that I would have revealed to your 
ears the fact that mj- wife is an intrigante— an 
accomplished intrigante— an intrigante the 
strength of whose passions is only equal by her 
artifice in ministering to them ! To , confess 
niyself a cuckold — to -avow my knowledge of 
my own dishonour — to admit that I am duped 
and deceived, without being able to obtain a 
single proof against my abadoned wife— all this 
is painful and humiliating enough for me. 
Need you then, on your part, hesitate to show 
me that letter ?” 

. “ Ah I when it contains avowals -and protes- 
tations made in your name,” said the. lady 
whose voice was still low and tremulous, 

“ which you will perhaps refuse to confirm and 
sanction?” • 

•• If the letter tells you that you are beauti- 
ful and assures you .that , your charms are 
great,” cried Curzon, “ the forger of that letter 
has only said for- me what I am fully pre- 
pared to say in my own behalf. Yes — j r ou are 
handsome— gloriously handsome : ■ and I love 
you — I love you I” 

Tims speaVing, the Earl — having assured 
himself b} r means of a rapid glance swept around ! 
the conservatory that no observer was nigh - 
caught Lady Prescott in his arms, tore away 
the veil from her face, ■ and glued his lips to 
hers. All the sensual passions of the widow 
flamed up in a moment ; and abandoning her- 
self to the full tide of ecstacy which thrilled 
ill rough her frame, she vibrated in his arms, 
supple and elastic as a wanton Bayadure craving 
other joys more complete with frenetic pleasure 
than even the ; foretasting raptures . of • this 
kiss ! Then, as the Earl, profiting by the occa- 
sion to indulge, in amorous dilliance, gently 
invaded with his hand the .treasures . of 'the 
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amorous widow’s glowing bust, be was enabled 
to help himself to the note which she had 
hesitated- to give him. Drawing it forth from 
the elysian temple . which had been made its 
receptacle, and while she was herself, blushing 
and trembling — painting and palpitating, sank 
upon a seat to adjust her hair and rosume 
her veil, the Earl ran his eyes over the contents 
of the letter : — , 

“ Pardon me, dearest lady, - for. venturing to 
address you in such terms as these, which 1 am 
about to adopt; but the good feeling that sprang 
up between us last evening at Orrlton House — 
the tender nature of the discourse which we 
held together — and the manner in which you 
received the little" demonstrations of love 
which the opportunity permitted me to make, 
all have emboldened me to repeat the avowal 
of my feelings, in far more explicit terms. Al- 
though I have had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance for. some few years past, and 
although I have ever regarded you - as one of 
of the handsomest and most accomplished ladies 
of the day, it was nevertheless reserved until 
last night for your wit and beauty to assert 
a sudden but irresistible empire over my heart. 
This is the truth— the solemn ■ truth; and 1 
implore you to believe me when I ^declare that 
last night the influence of your- loveliness, 
your fascinations, and your graces, filled my sou! 
with a boundless admiration. I - was smitten 
with a deathless sentiment. Oh ! do not reject 
my prayer because in the cold formal routine 
of the world’s circumstances I am already 
married ; do not , scorn. me because my band is 
given to another — for my heart was mine own 
to bestow until last night; and it is no longer 
mine — it is yours ! 

“ The prayer that I am about to offer up i? 
that you will grant me a meeting this night) 
ro that I may explain my feeling more fully- 
The opportunity for suoh an interview is ready 
at hand. Lady TVenlock gives . a masked ball 
to which of course you Lave received an invi- 
tation. May I entreat you to be there to-night 
soon after nine, o’clock ? I shall- be dressed’ as 
a Cavalier, -witb a small cap of the archer- 
fashion, long ringlets, a velvet doublett, redbelt, 
and yellow buskins. Of: cotirs I shall' be mask- 
ed. Be you there — masked or . veiled, so that 
no one may recognize .you. That you raay 
incur no danger of compromising yourself by. 
any error or mistake. I propose that you 
accost. me with some such question as the 
following : — * Wherefore brave cavalier , hast thou 
left thv soierd behind thee?’— then if the response 
be, * Because ■ I expected to meet a gentle lady.,' 
you will, know;- that you have accosted the 
right individual, and that’tis I — your sincere 
admirer — who will thus - have given that 
answer. ■ Do not fail me then, dearest lady:— 
for I love you most sincerely — most earnestly - — 
and most devotedly; . arid.' I: -would' give ten 
years of my life, to possess your love in* return.- 
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I have a thousand things to say; but must 
postpone them till to-night. * | 

“ Your, affectionate I 
“ Curzon.” 

The reader will of course understand that 
this was the letter which the Countess of 
Curzon had written in a hand simulating that 
of her husband, and which we said at the time 
was addressed to a certain person. This letter 
had been delivered by Gertrude' at Lady j 
Prescott's town residence; and believing that 
it really came from the Earl himself," she had 
fallen into the snare so artfully set by the j 
cunning and unprincipled Editha. 

“ Tis my wife who has done this,”, said ' 
Curzon : then with a concentrated bitterness 
of look and accent, he observed, “She has 
completely turned the tables upon me 1” 

“ And will she not make all London ring 
with the story 2” asked poor Lady Prescott, 
with a deep sob. . . 

“ It ould be wrong, very wrong,” said the 1 
E-irl, “ were I to attempt to buoy you up with a 
contrary hope. But if you love me, why not 
dare all — every thiug — and become my mistress 
openly? Were you not already prepared,” he ' 
inquired, tenderly pressing her in his arms, 
“ to gratify my fondest hopes ' 

“Yes,’ she answered in a murmuring tone; 
“but then our amour would have been secret — 
my reputation wouldhave cuntitued untainted 
—and if an eligible offer of marriage bad pre- 
sented itself, I might bave accepted it.” 

“True,” said the Earl, still straining her in 
his arms; “but circumstances, you perceive 
have proved hostile to us, and we must- now 
make t he best of them.” 

“But can you notenter into some arrange- 
ment with your wife ; ’ asked Lady Prescott : 
“can you not agree upon mutual forgiveness,' 
so that if you overlook her faults she will wink 
at your infidelities- the result being that 
she will keep secret the incidents of this 
night?’’ J 

“ Matters have become too serious between j 
herand me,” said Lord Curzon. “ to admit of 
a compromise,”— and still be strained the band- 
some widow, in bis aims, once more drawing 
aside the veil from her countenance and cover- 
ing her lips and cheeks with kisses. 

“But my situation in the royal household,” 
she murmured. 

“ You laie not dependant upon it.” 

1 am rich : but the honour ” 

“ Ah ! some sacrifices must be at times made 
to love, whisbpertd the Marl, in an endearing 
tone. & 

<l ^ es I feel that it is so,” murmured the' 
amorous widow, in a voice that was languid 
and almost dyiDg with sensual longings. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the Earl; of 
Curzon and Lady Prescott returned from Hew 
to London together in the same carriage j and 
the rest of that night they passed in each other's 



company, at Mrs. Gale’s fashionable house of 
accommodation in Soho Square. 


CHAPTER CXX. 

THE I’EARLS. 

Vexetia was somewhat indisposed by the fati- 
gues' attendant on the private theatricals, the 
banquet, and the late hour at which she retired 
to rest ; and she did not quit her chamber dur- 
ing the whole of the day the incidents of which 
we have detailed in the last few chapters. She 
gave orders to her faithful Jessica that she 
wished to be left perfectly tranquil, and not to 
be persecuted with visits, letters, or messages : 
and although invited to Lady Wenlock’s mask- 
ed ball, she was compelled to remain absent, 
so great was the sense of exhaustion which she 
experienced. 

This was the first day that Venetia had 

E assed alone for some time. The reader may 
e therefore well assured that she had a long 
communing with herself. The thought of 
many things— some agreeable some disagree- 
able— of gratified ambition on the one hand, 
and a career of dissipation on the other — of the 
exalted flight which she had taken up into the 
aristocratic heaven with a coronet upon her 
brow, and of the downward plunge which she 
had likewise made into the vortex of profligacj'. 
But did slie repent of the course which she had 
pursued ? and in order to regain her virtue, 
would she abandon her haughty rank and de- 
scend from the pedestal to which the royal 
hand had raised her ? No such thing ! The time 
for such regret was passed ; nor were there ever 
such holy lights burning in the sanctuary of 
her soul as -would have served to irradiate a 
career of immaculate virtue. Within herself, 
as it were, did she possess the principles of her 
own moral ruin — the elements of degradrtion 
from pristine virtue and innocence. For she 
had passions to gratify and feelings to minister 
unto, which in themselves became incompatible 
with a virtuous career. Being originally so 
obscure and entertaining the ambition to rise 
so highly, how was it possible to attain that 
object without the sacrifice of virtue ? Again, 
though she had exercised the moral courage as 
a matter of worldly ca culation to remain vir- 
tuous until her marriage with Sackville, yet 
the moment that nuptial knot was tied and 
she had tasted the joys of love, all the desires 
that were inherent in her nature flamed up 
with volcanic ardoui’, and she became as it 
wero a veritable Messalina in a few short 
months ! 

Veneriia had a geuerous mind, a large intel- 
lectual capacity, a cool judgment, and a quick 
appreciation of everything that was tasteful, 
elegant, ' and refined ; and yet her passions, 
when once the rein was given to them, threaten- 


ed to plunge her into depravities .the gros- 
sest find the vilest. How often lias it been — 
alas, that w r e should be. compelled to chronicle 
the fact 1 — thatw’omenof the strongest intelli- 
gence have proved themselves of the weakest 
morality ; so that some who have wielded’ the 
sceptre of a mighty state and kept millions in 
awe, were unable to rule a little rebel passion 
or triumph over a single provocative desire 1 

During the current of Venetia s thoughts, 
there wash subject -which intruded itself more 
than once. This was the fact that out' of 
the six individuals who had originally 
laid the memorable wager concerning her, 
four had already revelled in ' her charms. 
She was the wife of one — the favourite 
mistress of another — had fallen into the arms 
of a third by sheer mistake — and had volun- 
tarily abandoned herself as a paramour to the 
forth. Thus Horace Sackville was her hus- 
band — the Prince Regent owned her as his 
favourite— the Earl of Curzon had passed a 
night in her arms through the mistake just 
alluded to — and Sir Douglas Huntingdon’ had 
been blessed by the joys of her spontaneous, 
yielding. Of the six personages who had ori- 
ginally laid the memorable wager, the Marquis 
of Leveson and Colonel Malpas were the only 
two who had not possessed her ; and these two 
she hated cordially. For the Marquis, made 
up as he was wntli all kinds of succedaueous 
materials, appeared in her eyes to be a loath- 
rornc monster of feculence and corruption : and 
Colonol Malpas was a detestable coward, a 
sneaking grovelling scoundrel, whose personal 
beauty could not for a single moment palliate 
those evil qualities which rendered him an ab- 
horrence to a woman of Venetia's mind and 
spirit. 

AYe have said that Venetia had cho^eu to 
pass the entire day alone. In the evening, as 
her husband was going to the masked ball, 
and would therefore not be home till late,, she 
removed from their usual chamber into the 
elegant seclusion of her own boudoir : and re- 
tiring to bed early, she soon fell into a sound 
and refreshing sleep. Having passed through 
the wondrous mazes and fanciful intricacies of 
several pleasant dreams, a shadow appeared all 
on a sudden to fall upon the sunlight of her 
thoughts : and the pleasurable nature of- her 
visions underwent a rapid change,, plunging 
her into the horrors of a niglit-mare. At 
length she awoke with a start ; and sitting up 
in bed, experienced an ineffable sensation of 
relief on finding herself in her own boudoir 
instead of the vile den where imagination . had 
just been plunging her. Upon the night-table 
near the couch burnt a silver lamp of exquisite 
workmanship, and which was fed with a per- 
fumed oil compounded expressly for the - use of 
Carlton House : on the larger table which .stood 
in the middle of the room, were several letters, 
together with an object which appeared to 
venetia’s eyes -to be a jewel case-.- 
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"Jessica has placed' upon that table all the 
missives ■which have .arrived to-day,” - thought 
Venetia .'to- herself : then consulting a watch 
which she took from beneath her pillow, she 
found that it was just midnight/ 

Only midnight ! and she 'had slept so, sound; 
ly 'that she felt fully awake, without the.sligbt' 
est inclination to slumber again.- The idea struck 
her that she would at least ascertain what that 


jewel-case'Meaht, even if she did not' ’examine', 
her correspondence. ’ Stepping therefore from' 
the couch — her naked feet . and, ankles tripping 
glaneingly in the dazzling polish of their white- 
ness and firmness, upon the -rich carpet— and 
with' ".the ..drapery hanging . so; negligently 
about, her j -form : that" '• all* the’, ; richness: and 
rgrandeur of. its luxuriant ( but firm ..proportions 
w ere ' displayed— she' approached' the table, 
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opened the jewel-case and found that it con- 
tained a magnificient string of pearls of the 
largest size she had ever seen. But from whom 
did this gift come ? If the Prince were the 
donor, he would have pi’esented them with his 
own hand, as was his invariable custom. The 
pearls therefore assuredly came not from his 
Royal Highness. There was no note, nor 
card, - nor any written intimation inside the 
box; nor fastened to it, to aid Yenetia 
in her conjectures. Her curiousity .was now 
^piqued ; for the pearls seemed to be of ’that 
costly nature which denoted some liberal and 
most probably wealthy donor ; and she was 
naturally anxious to learn who the individua 
could be. At least thirty letters lay upon the 
table : doubtless amongst them would she find 
one clearing up the mystery? She therefore 
took all the letters, together with the case of 
pearls, in her hands ; and tripped back to her 
couch. 

But before she opened a single letter, Yene- 
tia could not resist the temptation of placing 
the string of pearls upon the rich masses of her 
auburn hair and then surveying herself in a 
little toilette hand-mirrror which' lay upon the 
table close by. It was one of those involuntary 
acts of vanity of which even the most intellee- 
'tual women are capable, and to which all beauti- 
ful females are impelled as it were by the very 
consciousness of beauty. Yenetia saw that the 
pearls became her admirably : and that though 
her hair was negligently tied up, its shining 
luxuriance Set oft those ornaments to their ut- 
most advantage. But a smile of sweet triumph 
played upon her coral lips as the thought 
struck her that it was her. hair which set oir the 
exquisite beauty of the pearls, rather than the 
pearls setting off the glossy glory of those 
silken masses 1 

But while that smile was still lingering upon 
her lips, revealing pearls as pure, as white, 
and as even as the string which now rested upon 
her head, the feeling of curiousity to ascertain 
who sent the gift sprang up -with additional 
force; aud flinging down the mirror, she began 
opening the letters one after another. Hastily 
glancing at the name of each writer, so as to 
form an idea of the contents, she disposed of the 
epistles and notes with a running commentary 
uttered audibly and in a miming tone. 

“ An invitation to the Duchess of Darling-, 
ton’s for next Monday evening. And how 
very courteously addressed 1 Dearest Lady 
SackviUe." I remember that when I was yet 
plain Yenetia Trelawncy, my carriage one day 
accidentally came in contact with that of the 
magnificent Duchess, through the carelessness 
of her own coachman ; when she gave .roe a look 
which said as plainly as ever eyes spoke, 
* I wonder who ' this creature is whose carriage 
comes within- even- a dozen yards of mine / And 
now she is ready to kiss the ground' upon which 
I tread. Ah! here is a letter from Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, demanding more places and pensions 


r- 

or her relatives and friends. And here is a note 
from Miss Bathurst stating that as she could 
not see ms to-day when she called, she has 
written to remind me that I must procure the 
vacant Bishopric for her cousin the Dean, and a 
baronetcy for his second brother the Admiral, 
and a pension for his other brother the great 
banker who has failed. ’Well,” continued Yenetia 
with' a sigh, “ all this jnust be done : but really 
"these people are insatiable ! Day after day, 
nothing but places; pensions, sinecures, emolu- 
ments, and honours, for this cormorant horde of 
Fitzherberts, Bathursts, and all their relatives, 
to even the , hundredth' remove 1 But, ah ? 
what say bliss Bathurst here in a postscript ? — 
that Mrs. and Miss Arbutlmot must positively 
be provided for immediately— that the- mother 
is anxious to become Bedchamber Woman 
in the household of the Queen or Princess Char- 
lotte— and that Penelope is resolved to be noth- 
ing less than a Maid of Honour. Well, again 
I say it must all he done.- Here is another 
invitation— and another — and another,” con- 
tinued Venetia opening letter after letter 
and tossing them away as soon as glanced at. 
“ Ah 1 what is this ?'” — and her countenance 
assumed a different look as he opened a letter 
signed by Jocelyn Loftus. 

This was not a letter to be either disposed, of 
with a satirical comment, or to be tossed aside 
to be . perused at leisure. But it was a letter 
the contents of- which seemed to be as they 
were lengthy ; for as Venetia continued the 
perusal her look became more solemn, until 
it deepened into, sorrowfulness then on the 
lashes of each eye slow]}- glimmered forth a 
tear— and presently those crystal drops rolled 
down the lady’s cheeks, shining in their pearly 
path like twin drops of dew. 

Presently a profound sob rose slowly from 
Venetia’s bosom, which it convulsed' with a 
great heaving ; and then as she listlessly held 
the. letter in her hand, when its perusal was 
ended, she murmured to herself, “Perhaps it 
is better thus after all.” 

But, 011 1 it was now a mockery — a painful 
•mockery— for A r enctia, humbled, sorrowful 
and tearful as she was, to retain those dazzling 
pearls upon her brow. But, heavens 1 the 
pearls were as completely forgotten at this 
moment as if there were no such things in the 
world ; aud there she sate, on her elegant couch, 
i with the ornaments on her hair and the tears 
•in her eyes— a touching monument of the moral 
• : Uiat the symbols of triumph and of sorrow 
[qf' worldly pride and of heartfelt pain are 
singularly united in the destiny of mortals. 

At length, slowly awakening from that 
painful reverie Yenetia folded up . the letter 
which had produced such a change in her 
mood, and carefully deposited it under her 
pillow. Then, as her eyes fell upon the jewel- 
case, the gift of the pearls was suddenly recall- 
ed to her memory : and snatching them from 
her head, she flung them with a sort of fren- 
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1 2 ied impetuosity across the room, exclaimin g 
“Begone 1 in this moment of my deep humilia- 
tion^hou seernest a mockery and a reproach 1” 

Sho then slowly reclined her head upon her 
pilbw ; aud gave way to the train of thoughts 
which -the letter • from Jocelyn Loftns had 
conjured up. Sleep gradually stole upon 
her eyes and her sorrowful feelings, whatever 
their nature might have been, were soon 
steeped in oblivion. 

At nine o’clock on the following morning 
Jesscia softly ard slowly stole into the room. 
Her mistress was still sleeping — the . cheeks 
gently flushed as if with the soft excitement 
of some vision — her head resting upon one 
naked arm plump to the eye and brilliant in 
its alabaster fairness — while the lips, slight- 
ly apart revealed the pearls within that 
month which seemed formed only to breathe 
the mo 3 t fragrant sweets or to receive the 
| delicious kisses of love. Stealthily, for fear 
of awakening her, was Jessica about to retire 
from the boudoir so as to allow her mistress 
to sleep on, when she suddenly beheld the 
string of pearls lying upon ' the carpet. She 
stooped down and* picked them up : and while 
I she was contemplating them with admiration, 
j Yenetia awoke. 

; “What a splendid gift, my lady,” exclaimed 
I the abigail. “Might ! inouire- from whom it 
j comes ?” 

“I know not,” answered Yenetia. “Was 
5 there any letter accompanying the jewel-case' 
j that contained the pearls 

“To be sure, ■ my lady,” returned Jessica. 
“ The hall-porter gave both, the case and the 
letter to me last night, and I brought them 
into the boudoir along with all the other 
correspondence which had arrived for your 
ladyship during the da}’. I stole in while j-ou 
slept — ’ 

“ Yes— I awoke in the middle of the night,” 
observed Yenetia, “and found, all those letters 
upon the table. Some of them I opened, as you 
perceive — others I left until to-day,” she added, 
a shade appearing upon her countenance as she 
recollected how the examination of her corres- 
pondence had been interrupted by the painful 
reflections springing from the perusal of 
Jocelyn’s letter. 

“ Something has occurred to annoy your 
ladyship ?” said Jessica, immediately observing 
the. altered countenance of her mistress. 

“Yes.: amongst those letters there was one 
which saddened and perplexed . me cruelly,” an- 
swered Yenetia. “But no matter.. After nil, 

1 perhaps, 't.is as well that this discovery should 
have been made at once,’ she added in a musing 
tone : then suddenly brightening up, she pro- 
ceeded to open the letters that remained as yet 
unread from the previous night’s examination. 
“ What astounding impudence 1" she suddenly 
cried as her looks settled in astonishment upon 
the signature of one of the letters, --“ But is it 
possible that the pearls were sent by him ?" 


“ To whom doea your ladyship allude ?’*. ask- 
ed Jessica. • •- 

“To the Marquis of Leveson,” was the re- 
sponse : and Yenetia proceeded to run her eyes 
over the letter which she held in her hand and 
the contents of which were as follow : — 


“ Lceeson Mouse, December 11th , 181.). 

“ The Marquis of Leveson presents his most 
respectful-regards to Lady Sackville, and begs 
her acceptance of the trifle accompanying this 
note. The Marquis is well aware that it is an 
act of great presumption and boldness on his 
part thus to intrude himself even fora single 
instant upon the notice of Lady Sackville: but 
inasmuch as he strives to address her in the 
profonndest humility and with every feeling of 
respect, he ventures to hope that Lady Sackville 
will accord him a full and complete pardon for 
the past. The Marquis is profoundly grieved 
at having so deeply incurred the displeasure of 
Lady Sackville ; and while he is resolved most 
faithfully ahd honourably to fulfil the compact 
so recently, entered into with her ladyship, 
through the medium of Sir Douglas Hun- 
tingdon, he believes and hopes that it is no in- 
fringement of that compact thus to lay his 
homage at the feet of Lady Sackville,. and be- 
seech her forgiveness for all bygone offences. 

“ To prove that the Marquis of' Leveson is 
unfeignedly sincere in his desire to enter into 
the good graces of Lady Sackville, and that he 
would gladly and joyously seek any oppor- 
tunity to manifest his friendship and liis res- 
pectful devotion towards her ladyship, he begs 
to state that the hundred 'pearls now sent to 
Lady Sackville represent as many thousand 
pounds; and if Lady Sackville would so far 
forget her antipathy towards the Marquis of 
Leveson as to grant him an interview, he 
would explain in a few words how the -accom- 
panying string of pearls can possibly be of snch 
pecuniary value to her ladyship. 

“ What on earth can the drivelling old idiot 
mean ?” exclaimed Yenetia, too much amazed 
to be indignant: then having handed the 
letter to Jessica, she inquired, after a pause, 

“ Can you understand what he aims at ?” 

“ There is some artifice concealed beneath 
this appearance of profound respect,' 1 observed 
Jessica: “but if I were your ladyship 
I would see the Marquis and ascertain what 
his real meaning can he. It would appear at 
first sight as if, in some way or another, lie 
was offering your . ladyship a hundred 
thousand pounds : for, ns he says, there 
are a hundred pearls upon this string, and the 
letter declares that each one is worth a thousand. 
now he can make this out, I'do not understand : 
because, beautiful as the pearls may be, thee 
are worth at the outside but a few hundreds—” 

“ Oh ! if he think to purchase my favours 
with even a hundred thousand pounds,” ex- 
claimed Yenetia, the glow of triumph suffusing 
her countenance, and her lips curling haughtily] 
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at the same .time, — “he is much mistaken. 
What 1 I — young, rich, and beautiful as-Iain— • 
to -abandon -myself to such a loathsome .mass of 
corruption.ias. - that man 1 . No — no—ten thou- 
sand-times no !.; But nevertheless, for the sake 
of gratifying my curiosity, I will see him in 
order to ascertain what '"lie means. Go you, 
Jessica, to Leveaon ■ House, sec the Marquis 
yourself— and tell him that he may call upon 
me at raid-day precisely. I will not write a 
line to him— nor will I send a message by any 
save a" confidential person such as you, for the 
Marquis shall never have reason to boast of 
ray favours— and the world shall never have 
the slighest -pretence for' saying, that Lady 
•Saokville surrendered herself to such a super- 
annuated sensualist 1 Those admirers on 
whom Ido bestow my favours, must be the 
young, , the handsome, and the attractive — not 
the old, the ugly, and the repulsive. 'Tis suffi- 
cient,” she munnured to herself, “to be com- 
pelled to submit t.o the embraces of a horrid 
sensualist such as the Prince.” 

. - Jessica hastened away to Leveson House — 
obtained an interview with the Marquis — and 
delivered the message from Venetia. The noble- 
man was scarcely able to conceal the delight 
which he experienced at a result that he had 
evidently hardly ventured to anticipate : and 
m. his joy. lie thrust a bank-note for twenty 
guineas • into Jessica’s hands. The abiguil, 
charmed with' this muhificenco, returned to 
.Carlton House, saying to herself, “After all, 
Lord Leveson is not such a very nasty-looking 
'atanq- and if I- were in her ladyship’s place 
‘But no matter: I dare say it will end as his 


* ”ri / * 

•of Leveson made his appearance at Carlton 
House,- and was conducted to the drawing-room 
;where Venetia, attired in an elegant morning- 
dress, was wating to receive him. Rising 
from her seat -in a manner coldly courteous, she 
saluted hinvwith a formal inclination of her 
head ; and slightly indicating a chair, she re- 
sumed her awn place on the sofa.. The Mar- 
quis, whose - looks and bearing indicated the 
.post respectful admiration, took the seat thus 
formally offered him ; and with the courteous 
-ate of' polished breeding, he said, “May I 
flatter myself that your ladyship has deigned 
vO forgive rue for the past ?”•- 
! “There are insults and outrages,” replied 
Venetia, coldlj r , which cannot be consigned 
o oblivion, at the same time they may be so 
Air ’pardoned as to permit the individuals 
•-•hemselves-to meet in society and exchange 
he . usual courtesies of acquaintanceship.” 
,“To be .'restored to. your ladyships favour 
ri any .terms; will prove an indesoribable , re- 
lief to my feelings,” said the Mai quis, with a 
tow bow and a half-smile. • ._ 

“;I : now await,” observed Venetia, with a 
slight curling of the lip and-, elevation of the 


head/as much .as to imply that she would.: not- 
condescend to, take notice of the' remark, the 
nobleman had just made and in which he! had- 
chosen to assume that he was restored to t . her 
favour,— “ I am awaiting the explanation; of.i.a 
certain passage in your lordship’s ..letter, re- 
lative to these trinkets and she pointed 
towards the pearls which lay in the jewel-case 
upon the table. 

“The passage was doubtless ambiguous to 
your ladyship, ’ said the Marquis ; “ and I 
purposely left it so -inasmuch as a full ex*- 
planation of my meaning, if unasked and 
uninvited by you, might be construed into a 
breach of the compact entered into • between 
us the other day. under such peculiar -circum- 
stances at my house.” 

“Proceed, my lord,” said Venetia, in a tone j 
of mild command ; “and give me your ; ex- 
planation without any farther preface.”. 

“Then, of whatever nature this explanation 
may be, ’ said the Marquis, inquiringly, “ you 
grant me full permission beforehand to offer it ? 
and you will not- hold whatever I may say to 
be a violation of the future line of conduct 
enjoined to me on your behalf by Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon ? 

“I give your lordship .free permission to 
speak plainly," answered Venetia.- “But 
understand me well— it is curiosity, and 
curiosity alone , which prompted me to grant- 
tins interview, and now induces me to listen 
to the explanation which .your lordship may 
have to give.” 

“lam honoured and delighted by being 
admitted to your huh ship’s presence on any 
terms,” responded the Marquis, of Leveson, 
with another low bow : then, taking the Rtring 
of pearls from the table, he said, Your 
ladyship 1ms recently entered upon a . career, 
the* most bri’liant, the most triumphant,.. and 
the most resplendent : but you will find that 
it is the most costly and the most expensive. 
The sources of your income must necessarily 
bo limited to certain bounds : but, on the 
other hand, boundless will be the constantly 
recurring drains made in the thousand ways 
upon your purse. Forgive me for thus turn- 
ing tlie course upon so vile a Subject as money. 
My experience in the world is greater than 
yours : and you will soon find that my words 
are true. Therefore is it- that I propose : to 
censtitue myself your honker in reserve, when 
your regular banker shall be overdrawn. 
Here are a hundred pearls upon this string; 
and each one, when presented to me by your 
own hand, shall be considered equivalent to a 
cheque or draft for a thousand pounds. You 
may present them singly, or as many aa yon 
like at a time— or ali at the same moment if 
you choose— and the demand . Bba.ll ,,be. t duly, 
honoured, 1 thus open for your- ladyships 
use a credit, ,asyour hanker in reserve , for. one 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

“And what, condition is attached to this; 
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unheard-of munificence ?! ■ .asked Yenetia, with 
a satirical-smile : ■ “ for -I am ..’well .-aware that 
3 T our . lordship is playing the usurer rvith me 
in one way or .another.” v • \ : • 

“ Yes— frankly I admit that it is so,” replied 
the Marquis of Leveson. “I am :■ purposely, 
and deliberately laying out my money at a 
satisfactory interest.”.' •• . • 

“ And that interest said' Venetia, interro- 
gatively. 

“ Your lore,” rejoined the Marquis, gazing 
at her fixedly in the face, in order • to observe 
howshe would take the answer, just given. 

“ My -love ?” sheechoed, with a- voice and look 
which showed that: she had' anticipated the 
reply.- “ I am certainly flattered at the high 
value you set upon it. But do you really pro- 
pose to purchase what you term my love for 
one hundred thousand pounds ?” 

“ Let not such a word as • purchase pass bet- 
ween us,” said the. nobleman. “ In a spirit of 
speculative friendship, I open to you a credit on 
my purse. to the amount' named — with the 
understanding, that on fiat day and in that 
1 our when you shall present the last pearl of 
the hundred upon this - string, you will not 
retreat from my arms when I fling them around 
! your neckand say, '.Ycnctia you- arc mine / ’ 
•.Your .have: now proved yourself explicit 
indeed,”' observed Lady Sackville; I will 
not ■ he angry with you — nor will I ridicule 
you. for the proposal you have made. Nor 
shall I return the pearls— — 

“.Ah .1 ejaculated the Marquis an a subdued 
tone of triumph; “then you consent to the 
proposition ?” 

.“ i consent to it thus far,” returned Vcnetia, 
rising from her seat, 1 — “ that if I ever do present 
these ' symbolic cheques upon 'you; my self- 
constituted banker in . reserve, .! shall. consider 
myself bound by the ' most 'solemniand sacred 
ties of honour to pay you - the interest for 
which you. have • .stipulated.- But" .believe me, 
my lord,” she added, with a; smile most sweetly 
wicked , and ■ ravishingly - : malicious as it 
revealed .her ’ivory teeth,— “ believe me, my’ 
lord, when I - assure .'you .that 1 these pearls, so 
far from ever returning into ; your hands, will 
be -retained r in my jewel-coffer ns a proof that 
under nor possible 'circumstances could Lady 
Sackville dream of selling herself to the 
MarqTffs of Leveson-. V'i-A t: ; • 

“ We shall see,” said the hotleihan,-with a low 
bow; 1 . ‘ • . ’ .")■ irV'r ... . ,y 

“•Yes— we shall see, ’'.answered -Venetia, with 
a cold- and reserved’ salutation, v : 

The Marquis of:'Leves'on , i;i then: took Mb 
departure well .pleased- with'; the result of his 
interview, . and • confident pf : behold ing the 
success of hia {extraordinary proceeding 'at no' 
very "distant date. " . nn; '■ 

Immediately on his return to Albemarle 
Street lie spilt; his confidential:; valet Brockman 
in search of .Captian Tashp.and.in : the:courae o,: 
the day the redoubtable" - officer was discovered 


in the act of chastising, or -what he cdlled 
. “ administering the bastinado ” to the keeper 
of an eating-house for having keptliini waiting 
five minutes past the hour at which his din- 
ner was ordered to be ready. The mail Robin' 
had shrunk into a corner of the room* where he 
was endeavouring" to contract hiuiself iuto'nS'- 
small a space as possible; and as fur the eating- 
house-keeper himself, he was receiving the 
captain’s blows with as such meekness as ’pos- 
sible, seeing' that the gallant officer, who fur 
some months past had been in possession 'of 
ample funds was one of his best customers. 
The entrance of Brockman put an end to the" 
scene ; and Captain Tash, follwed by his man 
Robin, hastened to accompany the valet to 
Albemarle Street.- The Captain " was there 
introduced into Leveson House, while Rubin 
remained standing bold upright against a- 
lamp-post at a little distance. 

“ Now, my good fellow,” said the Marquis, 
when the Captain and he were alone together, 

“ I wish you to do me a ser vice, in which there 
is money to be earned. I need not ask whether 
you are acquainted with Lord and Lady 
Sackville: for well do I remember the part 
which you played in their behalf at Colonel 
Mai pass house a couple of months ago. What 
I require you to do is to throw .yourself in : 
Lord Sackville’s way— to insinuate vours'elf 
into his confidence— to obtain a ho'ld upon 
him — to make yourself necessary to him— to" 
lead him into all kinds of pleasures and dis- 
sipations — to induce him to gamble— in’ a word 
to plunge him into every species of extravagance. 
Find out jewellers, horse-dealers, and all kinds' 
of persons who will give him credit— but no 
bill discounters to lend him money to pay" the 
liabilities which he may thus contract. I wislr 
you, ■ Captain Tash,” continued the Marquis, 

“ to do everything to render Lord' Sackville 
extravagant and a spendthrift : for I have 
a particular object to serve, which it is not 
necessary to explain to you, but which can 
only be carried out by plunging Sackville into 
debts and difficulties. .And mind— if you can 
succeed in doing all this, never fail to urge’ 
him to apply to his wife for money when lie ■ 
wants it. Let him be importunate too with 
her — for she can, and she must, find him ' the' . 
meen's to gratify his extravagances — sc that ’ 
you must not allow him to take any ."refusal' 
from her. Come to me from time to time, 
not only to report progress, but also to receive 
such recompense as 1 may consider you ' to ' 
deserve. There. are a - hundred guineas "as 'an 
earnest of my liberality. So, to work at once 
and let not the grass grow underneath your 
feet.” . ,, , : 

. .Captain Tash readily undertook a commis- 
sion which promised to be so luciative," and 
making his • bow to the. Marquis he strode 
forth from Leveson House, with such an avful 
swagger in his. gait, and with his huge hat 
stuck so'much on one side, that even ■ his man 
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Robin was astounded at the demeanour of.Lhisr and hasten to Soho Square to warn, her.-. lady- 
master.- . b ' ship and you. of. what was. going, on-- 

, .“Follow me, my good and faithful servant,” . . “ To be sure.!” observed Framer son, - much 
said. Tash,' with the air of a king addressing, bewildered, and trembling all over.- , “As .you 
a subject. . , say, it is natural indeed; 'that his .lordship’s 

. “ Where to ?” asked Robin, shrinking, back.’ suspicmns should always be. awake. - But . v. hat 
as if he were about to condense' himself into will -be- the result of all • this ? I ; tremble .to 
the thinness of the, lamp-post; against which think of it. There will be.. actions -for crim.J 
he had been planted. . * -• con. — exposure -damages — and so forth." A : 

“Where to?” ejaculated Tash, with iricon- : “ Mr. Einmerson, I am ashamed of you,”, 
ceivable magnificence of look : “ why, to Carl- said Gertrude. with indignation. ,“ Idid not 
ton House, to be sure !” — and giving his . huge come hither to hear you whine and -pine on 
life-preserver a terrific thump upon the pave- j’our own account, but. to listen to; what you 
ment, he turned and walked along with so have to say relative to ColoneRMalpas : — ' 
grand an air that a stranger . would have !■ “Ah! the villain,” cried Emmerson : “ he 


thought all Albemarle Street belonged to him 
“ Well, I wonder what is in the wind now,’ 


has written me a long letter, explaining, his 
position. He says that I have been the means 


said Robin to himself as he sneaked stealthily of ruining him by locking him up in gaol — 
alon i at a humble distance behind his master, thatjiis creditors have seized all his' furniture 
| like a spaniel at tiie heels of a bull-dog. .. and plate, and sold oft’- everything at his house 

—and that his wife has gone back to her 

relations who will not;do anything for him. 

He says also that he has four courses left 

PH A VTl-’H pyvi open for adoption : one is to commit suicide, 

uiiAnavit OA.AI. which he does not admire— the second is to 

stay in prison all- his life, which he does not 
the nvR thousand guinkas. fancy — the third is to go - to. the. . Insolvent’s 

. Court, from « hich he would be certain to be 

The reader will be kind enough to remember sent back — and the fourth is to turn rogue and 
that Mr. Emmerson wrote a letter to the rascal in right down earnest-, so as to liberate 
Countess of Curzon, beseeching an early inter-, himself-. in spite- of all -consequences. This 
view with her, inasmuch as he had a certain last course is the one he proposes to admit : 
communication to make relative to ColoheL and « hat do you think he means?”. • ■ 

Mai pas. Now, as E jitha well knew that this “I really cannot tell, " answered Gertrude 
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letter had passed through her husband’s hands 
and had of course been read by him, she was 


“ Pray explain. ” 

“ With all the cool impudence and brazen 

» j T7, _ i 


not imprudent enough either to call upon the effrontery 'imaginable, ” contiaued Emmerson, 
money-broker at his office, or give him any “he assures mein his letter, that unless! 
appointment elsewhere. But she sent her chose to liberate him from the King’s Bench, he 
faithful confidante Gertrude to explain to him shall send and inform the Countess of Curzon 
how his letter had been intercepted by her that he will make public all - the particulars of 

husband and read by him before it reached his amour with her ” . • 

her hands. “The villain;” “ejaculated Gertrude,, her 

The astute and sharp-witted abigail pro- whole frame trembling with indignation' ; for 
ceeded to acquit herself of this commission: we have already said that she was accustomed 
and repairing . to Nicholas Lane at about to identify herself with- the interests ofdier 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon of the da}’ much-loved mistress. “But what could he 
following the memorable incidents at Lady mean by thus writing to you his threats rela- 
Wenlock’s she. obtained an immediate inter- tive to the Countess ? Does he. suspect that 
view with Mr. Emmerson. This took place there is anything between her ladyship and 
in his own private room ; but Theodore. Varian, yourself?” -• : 

who was listening at the door the whole time, < ; “ I fear so, ” responded Emmerson. . “ He is 
overheard everything that passed between his very ’sharp— as all such rascals are. Remember 
master and Gertrude. —since you are acquainted with everything 

“What on earth could have thus suddenly that 1 regards your mistress — it was at. Mrs. 
raised the suspicion of his lordship ?” exclaimt Gale’s that I overheard the conversation 
ed the bill-broker, in mingled -astonishmen- between Malpas and the Countess- < 


and dismay, when Gertrude had delivered to 
him the message of the Countess. 


“ Yes, yes ” observed Gertrude, inpatiently : 
‘j it was concerning the ■ forged- bills, You 


“ I know not sir,’ 1 responded the abigail yere introduced into the house and : placed in 

J-l. T i.1. _ a. * l- • - 1 « j i . _ A • i- j 1. . i .•.ill- i •» • 


since that terrible night when I had to lower although he be in;, prison,” Teslimed the bill- 
rayself form the window in Grosvenor Street, broker, “ that J have visited at - Lady Reoh-i 
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• meres and .have become . to a certain degree 
1 inti’i-ate ■with LadyCurzon. ■ Think you, then, 

’ that crunning fellow' like Malpas will not sus- 
pect how it was that I thus became. a visitor at 
1 Lady Leehmere’s ?— will he not put two and 
! two together ? — does he -riot know, full well the 
services which Lady ~ Lechmcre has been in the 
, habit of rendering the Countess? and will lie not 
now naturally suppose that I have been intro- 
i duced thither in order that the same services 
; may be rendered for the advantage of the 
Countess and myself ? Besides, if once his 
suspicions in that respect were aroused, he 
would have thought nothing of employing a 
spy to watch .the movements of myself and 
Editha : or, intimate as he is with Mrs. Gale, 
he may have heard from her lips ” 

it Yes— I see that there are a hundred ways 
in which Colonel Malpas .may have been led to 
suspect your intimacy, with her. ladyship ; and 
we will take it for granted that lie does 
so. Now tell me precisely what it is he 
threatens ” 

« That he will apply to Lady Curzon to use 
her influence with me to liberate him : and-if 
she will not consent, that he will expose her 
in every way — ‘and in' more icays,’ he says, with 
a diabolical ambiguity, ‘than she dreams of.’ 
Now, then, you know the worst. ■ what is to be 
done ?’ 

“ What is to be done?” exclaimed Gertrude : 

“ how can you ask me such a question ? There 
is but one' course -aud that is to stop his 
mouth by yielding instantaneous compliance 
with his demands. In a word, give him his 

liberty.” ‘ • ‘ , „ 

“Most- assuredly, if your mistress shall 
desire it,” said Emmerson. i! But recollect 
that by thus showing myself frightened at his 
menaces, I shall as it were be admitting that 
I myself have something to fear from his 
threatened exposure of her ladyship. He will 
be led to practise farther extortions— he will 
become a tyrant over us ” 

“ It cannot be helped," interrupted Gertrude, 
impatiently : we must think only of to-day, 
and wait till . to-morrow comes before we 
trouble ourselves concerning the cares it may 
bring. But have jmu any thing better to pro- 
pose? — you seem to be reflecting — ” 

“ Yes— I was thinking whether it would not 
he much more, prudent,” said Emmerson, “if 1 
were to ride it with a high hand towards 
Malpas and refer him entirely to the Countess. 
Then her ladyship might sent him over the 
money— (with which' of': course'll should pro- 
vide her) to free himself from - prison by these 
means. There. would thus be an avoidance of 
anything like an admission of an amour 'bet- 
ween myself and.her ladyship. .Such a precau- 
tion would leave no room for future menaces on 
the part of .Malpaswitlrrespeet'to the Countess 
■ and me — ” -• _ - - 

“I understand you" i perfectly •well,"; saic 
Gertrude with a peculiar ' smile ; “and T ap- 


prove of your suggestions. But whatever is' to 
be done, 'let it be done quickly: because the 
Countess will be in a painful state of suspense 
until I return.” 

« We -will arrange the proceeding off-hand,” 
said Emmerson. “In the first place, see what 
I shall write to Malpas. ’ 

The money-broker accordingly sat down and 
penned the following letter : — 

Nicholas Lane, December, 12th, 1S14. 

“ Mr. Emmerson presents his compliments to 
Colonel Malpas and begs to inform him that 
lie has received with mingled astonishment 
and indignation the letter which Colonel 
Malpas has written, and in which cer- 
tain threats are contained relative to a lady 
whose name Mi'. Emmerson forbears from 
mentioning. Mr. Emmerson is but slightly ac- 
quainted with that lady : and under ordinary 
circumstances he should decline being the 
means of conveying to lier ladyship any such 
unmanly threats. But inasmuch as he has pre- 
viously had to arrange a very unpleasant affair 
relative to certan bills of exchange wherein j 
Colonel Malpas and the lady aforesaid were 
engaged, he will once again so far intrude upon 
that lady’s notice as to make her acquainted; 
with the new dangers that now menace her; 
from her unfortunate acquaintance with such a 
man as Colonel Malpas.” 

“That wiil do excellently,” said Gertrude. 

« Coward, poltroon, and unprincipled scoundrel 
though he be, he would not for his own sake 
show' such a letter as that to anybody ! And now, 
what is the next step ?” she inquired. 

“The next step,” answered Emmerson, • “is 
for me to provide five thousand guineas, which 
Lady Cor/.on will have to send over to Colonel 
Malpas with some appropriate letter which she 
will know full well how? to write in the proper 
spirit : and as he will have to pay that amount 
to my solicitor in order to release himself, the, 
money will come back to me again in the course 1 
of a few days- and therefore it will be all the 
same in the end. Let me see,” added Emmerson, 
consulting his watch : “ it is now half-past 
eleven. Hasten you back to Grosvenor Street 
— explain everything to the Countess — and let; 
her have the note ready written for Colonel 
Malpas. 1 will send up the money at three 
o’clock : it must be in notes and gold, and not 
in a cheque because of course Colonel Malpas is 
not to know from whom her ladyship receives 
it.’ 

“But for heaven’s -sake,” cried Gertrude, 
“ take care how you send the money— remember j 
that his lordship the Earl may open any letter 

or parcel addressed to the Countess ” 

, “ True !” ejaculated Emmerson : then after a 

few moments reflection, he said, “ Be you on 
the look out precisely as'the clock strikes three 
aud I will either call myself or else send some 
confidential person to Grosvenpr Street with 
; a parcel directed to her ladyship. The amount 
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shall, all be. in notes; so that if I send, the Colonel Mai pas ; .but he will - '.allow: -me- to be 
messenger will not know what it contains.” made the cat’s-paw and tool'in the’matter. ’ 

“ At three o’clock precisely, then, either youi'- • . “My dear lady,” ; said;. Gertrude, “ I .'saw 
self or some one on your behalf will . call,’’ .said through the money-broker’s^ meaning all the 
Gertrude. “It is not likely that I shall have time. In fact, his artifice, is covered * with 
an opporturity of waiting about in the hall: a veil so exceedingly flimsy- that' it. would 
but the parcel can be given to the hall-porter, be impossible not to penetrate, it at" once, 
and all will be right.” But I appeared to give it my most cor- 

Witli this understanding Gertrude and the dial approval : and I did approve of it in 
money-broker separated. But we need hardly reality — for, to please me, Mr. Emmerson 


observe that at the moment wlien Theodore cannot possibly be too guarded in respect to 
Varian heard the lady’s maid taking leave of his his connexion with your ladyship. I should be 
employer, he retreated rapidly from the "door at sorry indeed if any suspicions which even such 
which he had been listening, and resumed his a man as Colonel Malpas may have entertained 
seat on the high stool at the desk, where he in this respect, were confirmed : and I am truly 
appeared to be writing away with as much glad that they will now be quite set at rest by 


earnestness as if he had not for a single mo- 
ment interrupted his own labours or diverted 
his attention to any other object. 

Shortly after Gertrude's departure Mi’.'Eiu- 
nierson went out to procure the money which 
he had to send to the Countess of Curzon. Ho 
had not so much in his banker’s hands — for, in 
fact he had over-drawn considerably of late in 
order to minister to her extravagances, as we 
have already informed the reader. But he had 


the letter which Mr. Emmerson has written.” 

“ I understand you, Gertrude,” said Editha : 
“ the fact is, this amour of mine with' the stock- 
broker is one little creditable to me and of 
which I have no reason to be proud. But you 
know that it was one entirely of convenience." 
Embarrassed as I .have been for money, I 
should not have known what ; to do without 
him.” . : - 

“ That is all well and good, ■ my lady,” said 


plenty of other resources, and had no fear of the girl ; “ aud I do not blame you for having 


experiencing any .difficulty in obtaining the formed the connexion. I was only saying that I 
amount by the hour named. " I was glad when Mr. Emmerson of his own 

Meantime, the instant the money-broker accord proposeda plan which was at once 
went out, Theodore Varian penned the follow- calculated to . give the lie to Malpas's sus- 
ing note to the Eirl of Curzon : — picions.” 

“At three o'clock to-day a parcel containing • “ To be sure — you ha 1 


picions. 

. “ To be sure- 


e’ to Malpas's sus- 
taken the proper 


bank notes to the amount of five thousand view of the case,” said Editha. “ And now for 


guineas, and addressed to the Countess, will be 
left at your lordship's house. The sum is intend- 
ed to bo sent over to the King’s Bench to re- 
lease C ilonel Malpas from prison. The parcel 


the note which I am to write to the Colonel. 
Give me my desk. But I know not how I shall 
acquit myself of so unpleasant a task.” . • ■ 

Editha made several beginnings',- but tore up 


will either be given into the hands of Gertrude, sheet after sheet of paper ; and it was not/untii j 


or of the hall porter— and to no one else. she had made at least a dozen attempts that 

she could achieve anything calculated to satisfy 
“Your lordship s humble servant. herself. At length she finished the following 

■“ T. V.” epistle 

“ One -who has every reason to regret that 
[n about half-an-liouv the oilice-boy, who had she ever knew you— much more that she ever 
?n upon some errand, returned ; and Varian loved you — has just received another, proof of. 
m had an opportunity of slipping out for a that cowardly selfishness which prompts you 
7 minutes. Giving the note to a ticket-por- to sacrifice the most sacred ties to. your own 
■, he charged him to repair with all possible immediate interests. From a gentleman .in 
:ed to Grosvenor Street and deliver it into the City, to whose generous forbearance both 
: hands of the Earl of Curzon himself. The you and I were largely indebted on a certain 
ssenger hurried away to execute hiscommis- occasion,. I have received an intimation of tlie 
n ; and Theodore returned into the office, menaces which you have thought fit to hold out 
iclding at the incident which had thus tran concerning me. Were I of your own sex and 
red to gratify his vindictive feelings towards subjected to only one hundredth' part of thi^ 
imerson, crowning insult, I should wreak a fearful, 

"n the meantime Gertrude bad retraced her vengeance upon you : but being- a defenceless,, 
y to Grosvenor Street and had communicated frail, and erring woman; .1. have' deemed it . 
'be Countess everything thatliad taken place more prudent to succumb, to the ■ cruel extor- 
Nicholas Lane. • tioner. That . extortioner, is . yourself !— and 

1 With all his infatuation for me,'.' said Editha; herewith I enclose . you bank-notes', .to the .■ 
atone of mingled spite and . disgust, “this amount of five thousand .guineas,: .-for which 
ney-making citizen is particulai'ly . careful of sum I am indebted to t>he kindness - ot my 
own personal interest and safety. . He will sisters, who -with some - little .difficulty., .have 
, compromise himself in any way with' made .up : the ; amount at, so ...sort a notice. 


In about half-an-liouv the oifice-boy, who had 
been upon some errand, returned ; and Varian 
then had an opportunity of slipping out for a 
few minutes. Giving the note to a ticket-por- 
ter, lie charged him to repair with all possible 
speed to Grosvenor Street and deliver it into 
the hands of the Earl of Curzon himself. The 
messenger hurried away to execute his commis- 
sion ; and Theodore returned into the office, 
chuckling at the incident which had thus tran 
spired to gratify his vindictive feelings towards 
Emmerson, 

In the meantime Gertrude had retraced her 
way to Grosvenor Street and had communicated 
tot-lie Countess everything thatliad taken place 
! in Nicholas Lane. 

“ With all his infatuation for me,’.’ said Editha; 
in a tone of mingled spite and disgust, “this 
money-making citizen is particularly . careful of 
his own personal interest and safety. . He will 
not compromise himself in any way with' 
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Accept i! then— liberate yourself — aud trouble money was therefore coming, _ the Earl was not 
me no more. Infamous beyond all known slow in making up bis mind that such an 
infamy would yuur conduct be— dastardly amount, if be once succeded in getting posses- 
! beyond auv cowardice which the world bas yet sionof if, should be considered bis own lawful 
j seen — were you to make me henceforth, the booty. He therefore stationed himself at the 
1 object of your persecutions. Surely you will diniug-room window, in order to observe all 
1 appreciate bow different is the treatement you arrivals at the front door. 

; receive at my bands from that which .is shown Slowly passed the time : but at length the 

towards you by your creditor I\I r. Etumersou. Earl’s watch showed him that it was close upon 
V ! He will not grant you your release without the three o’clock. And now_, concealed behind the 
' payment of the uttermost farthine : whereas / eurtaiu. he kept his eyes intently iixed UDon the 
r | whom you ha\ e so cruelly. cruelly outraged, front door steps. In a few minutes a well dress- 
■ and whose weakness you so basely exposed to ed person passed in front of the house — drew a 
that very mau, — /am now doiug ever y thing brown paper parcel from liis pocket — and 
for you. If, then, there be a spark of generous having consulted the direction, looked at the 
feeling left in your soul, forbear henceforth number on the front door, evidently to assure 
i from persecuting me !” himself that it w T as the right house. Iinme- 

Ito you approve of lhi.->, Gertrude s" diatcly afterwards lie ascended the steps : and 
inquired Editha, who liked to (latter her j the porter, who having been duly instructed by 
faithful dependant bv seeming to consult her [Gertrude. was on the watch/at the hall-window, 

I on all occasions. * opened the door before the visitor had time to 

i “Nothing can be better, my lady,” was the knock. This individual, who was a friend of 

I response, after Gertrude bad read the letter. (1 mm cr son's, instantaneously delivered the 
“ It is now balf-pa 9 t oue o’clock- and the parcel into the porter’s bands, and took his 
j money is to be here at three. The Earl has hurried departure without' uttering a word. . 

! not come homo yet The porter closed the front doo^ and thrust 

| “ It is not most absurd and auomaious’ ex- the parcel iuto the capacious pocket of his 

claimed Editha. “ that a husband may absent scarlet livery-coat. At the same moment Ger- 
himself from borne all night and sleep where he trude came flitting down tde stairs, and the 
chooses, whereas the wife can scarcely stir ah- Earl of Cur/.on issued forth from the dining- . 
road even in the daj'-thue without' being watch- room. I or an instant the lady s-maid stopped 
ed and espied t Nc doubt but that my precious short, and bung back on the staircase ,in 
husband has passed the night in the arms of bis the hope that the Earl would pass ' ou his : 
new flame, Lady Erescott. But, thank heavens ! way and leave the coast clear for her to receive' 
! I am not jealous. "What a happiness it would the parcel from the hands of the porter; But 

j he if the Earl were not jealous of me ?” to the ineffable dismay of Gertrude, the noble 

J “After all,” observed Gertrude, “the equi- man walked straight across the hall to. where 
j Voques. the freaks, the stratagems, aud the the porter had just resumed his seat in his 
artifices to which that jealousy on his part has great leathern chair. 

compelled us L> have recourse, constitute a rare • “ M as the parcel for me that just arrived?” 
sport and sustain an agreeable excitement. At demanded the Earl : and the words struck like 
the same time, your ladyship must really be the knell of doom, not only upon the ears of 

more prudeul. ’ But— ah ! that double knock Gertrude, but likewise ou those of the unhappy 

at the door is the Earl’s ! His lordship has just Editha who was anxiously listening on the. 

come home. I wonder whether he will say landing above. 

anything to your ladyship when you meet, re- “Eh — what, my lord stammered the hall- 

lative to the ludicr ous exposures of last night.” . porter, suddenly turning as crimson as bis coat 
“ No,” observed Editha he will doubtless and then as white as his neck-cloth, 
appear just as if nothing at all particular had “ I spoke plain enough, fellow," exclaimed 
taken place. But you had better go at once, the .Earl, in a stern voice. “ That parcel which 
Gertrude, aud tell the hall-porter to receive the came a moment ago-— was it for me, I say ?— 

parcel when it comes aud keep it until he sees because 1 was expecting oue ” 

you ■ again. Tie must he sure and notallow “No, my lord — it was — it was — that is to 
anybody to catch sight of it—” say— I meau,” stammered the porter, not know- 

“ Trust to me,” said Gertrude: and she has- ing what to do, and glancing uneasily from the 
tened from the apartment. - Earl before him to Gertrude on the stairs, then 

.Meantime the Earl of Curzon had just re- hack to the Earl again. . _ 

turned home, after having passed the night and “ Show me that parcel immediately,” said the 
the whole of the forenoon in the arms of Lady noblemaD, in a quick voice and with imperious 
Breseott at Mrs. Gale’s fashionable house of manner. “Come — be prompt— give it me at 

accomodation. L'pon entering the hall, "his once “. , ■ . ' 

lordship received the note which. Theodore “But, my lord — - . 
v "Marian had sent him; and ."immediately com- " “ Silence, sirrah ? ’ 
prehending whose name thh ' initials -were in- “ The parcel was not for your lordship,” 
tended to represent, aud from what quarter the urged the porter. 
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“Give ib to me, I say I” thundered the Earl, 
as he grasped the miserable wretch by the 
collar. . 

The porter accordingly at once produced the 
brown paper packet : but fleet as au arrow 
did Gertrude bound froih the sairs on which, 
she had been hitherto transfixed; aud utterly 
losing all her presence of mind, she screamed 
in wild hysterical accents, “ Xo, no — it belongs 
to my mistress 1” 

.But the Earl of Curzon gave a triumphant 
laugh us he seized the packet from the hand of 
the astounded hall-porter : and Editha, on 
hearing all that thus took place, rushed down 
the stairs in an agony of mind easily conceived 
than described. 

.At tlife moment the Earl was the only one 
who retained anything bordering on presence of 
mind : and anxious to avoid a farther scene in 
the hall which might end by reaching tlie ears 
of the entire household, he at once hurried back 
into the dining-room, closely followed by the 
Countess and Gertrude. 

“Your lordship will please Lo observe to 
whom that parcel is addressed,” at once began 
Editha, a dead pallor apeariug beneath the 
transparent duskiness of her complexion, aud 
her entire frame (juiverine like a harp-string. 

“ Yes,” said the Earl with a smile of satanic 
triumph : “ il is addressed Lo her ladyship the 
Countess of Uur/.ou !” 

“Then give it to me,” said Editha, advancing 
towards him. 

“ .Softly, softly,” he said wa\ iug her back with 
one hand as he clutched the precious packet 
with the other. “ .As your husband, madam, 
I assert' the right of opening this parcel- -aud 
that right I intend to exercise.” 

“You dare not !” said Editha, in a faint and 
dying voice. 

“.Bohold!" ho exclaimed, with sardonic 
malice in the look that lie flung upon his 
writhing, agonizing wife : and tearing open the 
parcel, he exclaimed, “llabl bank-notes — aud 
what a pile of them ! JSotliing could have 
arrived more seasonably : for I have a. number 
of pressing debts to pay.” 

“Good hea\ens! you do not — you cannot 
mean that you will appropriate that money 
gasped the wretched Editha-:— aud staggering 
back, she would have fallen had she not been 
caught in the arms of Gertrude, who placed her 
upon the sofa. 

_ “If the money be sent to you,” coutiuued tiie 
Earl, “ then it is i/uttiv — and whatever is yours, 
is mine. 'I’his is the marriage law. But liere 
is a letter enclosed which will doubtless throw 
some light on the subject.” 

The Countess of Curzon, goaded to despera- 
tion, sprang to her feet in order to rush upon 
her husband aud tear the letter from his baud : 
but a vertigo suddenly seized upon her, and 
she fell back again, not deprived of conscious- 
ness, but with a maddening sensation of bewil- 
derment iu the brain. 


The Earl, rejoicing in his wife’s agony, the 
extent of which he failed not to observe, tore 
open tlie letter and iu a voice of terrible irony 
read the following lines 
“ T forward you, my adored one, the amount 
promised, and pray you to lose no time iu des- 
patching it to the proper quarter. Gertrude 
will have explained everything to you ; and I 
am sure you will agree that it is far better for 
you to appear as the principal ageut in this 
matter, than for me to yield to the villain’s 
threats. ‘ . . 

“ Tour’s ever afieclionalely.” 

“Xo name — uh exclaimed the Earl. “ But 
there is no diflioulty in guessing who is the 
writer, in fact, 1 know Emmorson’s penman- 
ship well enough. But let us see liow much we 
have here. One — two — three — four—” aud he 
went on eountincr the bank notes, each for one 
hundred pounds, until at length he exclaimed, 
“ live thousand guineas, on my soul ! Well, this 

is a lucky windfall ” 

“But you' cannot — you will nol— you dare 
not self-appropriate it,” exclaimed the Countess, 
once more springing to her feet. “ Jio yon not 
sec,” she exclaimed, in an hysterical tone, 
“ that it is intended for a special purpose V 
“ But supposing that I, as your _ husband, 
consider that your funds would be misapplied,” 
exclaimed the Earl, “ unless they went to 
pay my debts— have T not a right to exercise 
my judgement iu the matter ?” 

'“Let there be open war between us, if you 
will,” exclaimed Editha, well nigh driven to 
madness ; “ but give me that money- -for it is 

not mine— it is merely entrusted to me " j 

“This is absurd !” exclaimed the Earl. 

“ The money is scut to you — this note proves 
it— and once more T. say that what is yours is 
mine." 

The Countess again sank back upon the sofa 
with reeling brain and bursting heart, while 
her husbauci, hastily securing the Bank-notes 
about his person was hurrying from the room, 
when he accidentally dropped Etnmersou’s 
unsigned letter. His hand, was upon the door 
ere he perceived it ; and at the same instant, 
swift us tlie eagle swoops upon _ its prey, did 
Gertrude bound forward and seize upon that 
letter. Then (bursting it into her bosom, she 
seemed to concentrate all the lustre of her iine 
dark eyes in order to (ling one burning, 
scorching glance of hatred aud of indignation 
upon the Earl. 

Eor a moment he seemed inclined to leaf 
the document from her ; but suddenly chang- 
ing his mind, lie said, “.After all, you are 
welcome to the letter, since 1 retain the Bank- 
notes. Without a signature, and ambiguous 
in its wording .as it is, it is valueless as a 
piece of evidence — then turning a look of 
sardonic triumph .upon his wife, he said, 
“Your laclyship exposed me last night, but I 
think you will agree that you are paying 
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rather deal’ for it'to-day. Were I not satis- 
lied with the vengeance which accident has 
thus enabled me to wreak, I should at once 
take and turn this insolent lady’s-maid ot 
yours out of the house. As it is, with five 
thousand guineas in my pocket, I can afiord 
to be geuerous.” 

Thus speaking, the Earl of Curzon strode 
out of the room"; and when the door closed 
behind him, Editha and Gertrude remained 
vazing in speechless consternation upon each 
other. 


CHAPTER CXXII. 

.\NOTTiF.fi stnr or fivb TriorsAvn oim.vkas. 

“Wh \t a dreadful calamity said Kditha at 
length, a visible shudder passing through her 
form as if she had to deplore the sudden death 
of some very near relation. ' . 

“ I Ireadful indeed I” echoed the maid ; “ it. 
seems scarcelv credible— it appears like a 
horrible dream 1”— then, after a brief pause 
she observed. “But fortunately 1 possessed 
myself, of- Mr. Kmmerson’s note:” and draw- 
ing it forth from her bosom, she at once 
threw it into the fire. 

“ What is to be done ?" asked Editha, utter- 
ly bewildered. 

“ Shall I go ofi" at once to Air. Emmerson 
and explain everything ?" said Gertrude. 

« Yes— that is* the only alternative,” an- 
swered the Countess. “ lint will ho believe 
the tale ? or will he regard it-as a base subter- 
fuge to cover an infamous cheat on my part ? 
Will lie not fancy, in a word, that 1 am seeking 
to self -appropriate the money ?” 

“ I must work upon his feelings to produce 
the contrary impression,” said Gertrude: “I 
must sneak to him of your love— your devotion 
towards him— and 'your, despair at what has 
taken place ” 

“ Be quick then. Gertrude— depart at once,” 
said the Countess. “ Air. Emmerson leaves the 
City between four and five — and there is yet 
time.” 

The unhappy Editha hastened up-staira to 
her boudoir, there to ruminate in solitude upon 
the calamity which had just occurred, and to 
rack her brain with a thousand useless conjec- 
tures as to the cause which coaid possibly have 
led her husband to seize upon that parcel. In 
the meantime Gertrude sallied forth to pay 
Air. Emmerson another visit in Nicholas Lane. 

Two hours elapsed, during which interval 
the Countess of Curzon gave way to an infinite 
variety of disagreeable' and bewildering reflec- 
tions. To what end could this warfare with 
her husband possibly lead ? Ab.one moment she 
triumphed — at another she was forced to endure 
the most perilous defeats : and in the long run 
would she not be crushed altogether ? The 


gloom deepened around her soul as these 
thoughts were forced upon her ; and in acute 
suspense did she await Gertrude's . return. It 
was half-past five when the abigail came back ; 
and the moment she entered the boudoir, the 
expression of her countenance at once convinc- 
ed Editha that she had failed in her mission. 

“ Have you seen him she said, in a quick 
voice which showed that suspense was agony. 

‘•No, dear lady,” answered Gertrude: “I 
have not seen Air.’ Emmerson. Everything is. 
turning against us. Pressing business, trans-: 
piring all of a sudden, has compelled him to de- 
part post-haste on a long journey. I saw his 
head clerk, Air. Varian — that yonug man, you i 
know, whom he has so generously taken back ' 
into his service ” 

“ Well, well — go on, for heaven’s sake !” said 
Editlia, 

“ Air. Varian told me that Mr. Emmerson 
had received a letter between three and four 
1 o’clock— it. was a letter from the ( 'ontinent, I 
| think lie said— which compelled him to start off 
j at once. The whole affair was so sudden that 
| Mr. Emmerson had scarcely time to write even 
i a note to In's wife. . Had 1 been hali-au-hour 
: earlier J should have just arrived in time to see 
! him ere he stepped into the post-chaise ” 

•• Rut when will he return ? asked Editha, 
still in an agony of suspense. , . . 

- .Mas I dear lady,” replied Gertrude, • “fit- is 
altogether uncertain. He told Air. Varian' that 
he should be absent at least ten days— r— ” 

“ Good heavens 1” said Editha, clasping her 
hands ; “ and in the meantime I may be ruined. 
Oh 1 the fatal folly of that tortuous and round- 
about plan of his to silence the villain AIalpas !” 

“ It is useless repining,” said Gertrude. “ Let 
us, with our usual courage, look the matter 
boldly in tlie face.” 

“ Well, I will do so,” said the Countess, 'as- 
suming a forced composure. “ lb is quite clear, ' 
Gertrude, that something must immediately be 
done. Alalpas is capable of any atrocity: and 
now that he has once begun to threaten, he 
will not leave me alone. Emmerson’s letter, 
which he wrote this morning in your presence, 
and of which you approved, has reached Alal- 
pas by this time : and he will of course expect 
to bear shortly from me, Where can I procure 
five thousand guineas? Aly sisters— all. my re- 
latives— are away from town at this moment 

“ I have it, dear lady I” suddenly exclaimed | 
Gertrude. “ Lord Sackville ” 

“ Oh ! I could not possibly ask him such a 
thing,” cried the Countess. “Remember, he 
iias not as yet received the crowning favour 
from me— and it would appear as if I were 
actrially bargaining for the sale of myself- ” 

“No such thing 1” rejoined Gertrude, im- 
petuously ; “ every lady of rank either gives 
money to her .paramour, or else receives money 
from him. Resides, in this frightful emergency 
which is better— to lay yourself under ■ an ob- 
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ligation to Lord Sackville ? or to stand the 
chance of annoyance, vexation, and exposure 
at the hands of Colonel Malpas ? Moreover,” 
continued Gertrude, “ now that Emmersori has 
written to tell the Colonel he has communicat- 
ed the latter’s threats to you- 

“Yes — I. understand, 1 said Editha; .“the 
Colonel will be expecting some kind of com- 
munication from me. When first lie was in 
prison he wrote to- me — and I sent back his j 
letters unread. Now he -may avenge himself 
upon me — ” 

“And remember.” added Gertrude, “that 
inasmuch' as the Earl appears resolved to open 
every letter and parcel coming to (be house, it 
may happen that' Colonol Malpas will - write 
I to your ladyship and that his letter may fall 
into his lordship’s hands. If so. there would 
doubtless be grounds at once for separation 
and divorce : for depend upon it, the Colonel 
will not be delicate in his allusions to past 
affairs when once ho does lake up his "p 611 k° 
address your ladyship in the same threatening 
way he has already adopted in writing to Mr. 
Emmerson. 

“ Vos — I see all (he perils of 1113' position,” 
observed Editha : “ and this Malpas must be 
silenced at any cost.” 

“And at any sacrifice, my lad)',” added Ger- 
trude, emphatically, “There is consequently 
no alternative lull |o apply to Lord Sackville 

M 

“I shall never dare look him in the face to 
nsk him touch a thing,” said Editha, wringing 
her hands. 

“Then entrust the matter to me,” exclaimed 
Gertrude. “ Write his lordship a note, stating 
that you have the most urgent— the most im- 
perative— and indeed the most cnlel need for 
five thousand guineas : and T will take it my- j 
self to Carlton House.” 

“ Kut suppose that Sackville has not such ai 
sum at his command ?” observed Editha. | 

“Then he can procure it," rejoined Gertrude, 
who never would allow herself to recognise 
difficulties in her path if she could possibly see. 
beyond them.. 

j The Countess, of < \nv.on r-nte down to her 
desk and penned a lmsby note to Lord Sackville 
in the sense which Gertrude had suggested; 
and when it was dnl)* folded and sealed, the 
indefatigable abigail sallied forth again and be 
took herself to Carlton House, tint here wo 
must leave her for a few minutes in order to 
see what was passing within the walls of that 
palatial residence. 

It was now verging towards seven o’clock — 
Yenetia was dining tcte-o-lrte with the Prince . 
— and her husband, Lord Sackville, was enter- 
taining Captain Task also at a tctc-a-tctc dinner 
in bis own room. The reader will remember 
. how it was that the gallant captain • had been 
led, in the afternoon, to pay his respects to 
Lord Sackville ; and although Horace had no 
very high opinion of that gentleman, he never- 


theless could not help. entertaining a. grateful 
remembrance of the manner in which . he had 
come forward to vindicate Yenetia against 
the representations of Colonel Malpas. Lord 
Sackville had therefore received Captain . Tash 
with an appearance of cordiality'; and luncheon , 
being ordered, the gallant officer, became so 
enamoured of the Madeira and Port that be 
did not offer to move till lie had emptied a 
couple of decanters. Just then Horace' re- - 
ceived a message from Yenetia to the effect 
that the Prince wished her to dine alone with 
him ; and not having anything particular to 
do, he invited Tash to stay and pass the re- 
mainder of the day with" him. Such a pro- 
posal was by no means to be refused : and as 
1 Robin had been consigned to the hospitable 
care of Lord Sackville’s valet, the gallant 
officer found himself altogether placed in cir- 
cumstances the most congenial to his sense of 
enjo)-mcnt. Thc'.reader may be w<?ll assured, 
that be did as ample justice to the dinner 
' served tip in the evening as he. had shown to- 
wards the lunch in the afternoon ; and Horace 
happened to he in one of those humours when 
the rattling, ofl-liand, miscellaneous conversa- 
tion of such a man as Tash was welcomed as 
the means of dispelling cx,>>b. 

The ( 'aptain, keeping in view thu -mission 
which lie had received from the Marquis of 
Leveson, failed not to speak of all the 
pleasures, delights, and enjoyments of London 
life in the most rapturous teims; and he 
described various places of recreation and 
amusement with which Horace was previously 
uuacquainted except by name. Tash likewise 
made his noble host understand that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to have an ex- 
cellent stud of horses, in order to sustain the 
dignity of his position ; and Horace, well 
knowing that his gallant friend was a good 
judge of horseflesh at once gave an order to 
procure a few thoroughbreds. 'After continu- 
ing in this strain for some time, the. captain — 
who, by the b)’C, was rlrinking his wine out of 
tumblers, he having a mortal contempt for 
such “ thimble-fuls” as wine-glasses — launched 
forth into the most magniloquent praises of 
Lady Sackville ; and at length, slapping his 
noble entertainer familiarly upon the shoulder, 
he exclaimed, “You possess a treasure of a wife, 
ruy lord— a veritable treasure', my lord 1 And 
mark— 1, Rolando Tash, tell you so. If any- 
body dares deny it, I will flay him alive. My 
man Robin admires her — and he is no bad 
judge, let me tell you : and all the. world ad- 
mires her, which is of .course very flattering 
for your lordship. But when .1 sa) r that, her 
, ladyship is a treasure, I mean what I ■ say. In { 

fact And here, my lord, 1 can’t do better 

than drink my nineteenth tumbler of Port to 

her ladyship’s health -in fact,” continued 

Tash, having drained the capacious glass,- “her 
]ad) r ship is a treasure of beauty and a treasure 
of wealth. Depend upon it that whatever 
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money your lordship might require for your desperate— and Horace caught eagerly at any 
own purposes, her ladyship can obtain it- — ” hope. 

. “ What on earth do you mean!” demanded Bidding Gertrude wait a few minutes, 
Horace, ' not knowing whether the - captain Horace quitted the room and repaired to that 
meant to allude to Yenetia’s somewhat equi- part of the palace in which the Prince Regent’s 
vocal position or not. ' . . own private apartments were situated.' \Vait- 

“ Never do you mind, my lord, what I mean," ing in an ante-room, he sent in a footman with 
answered the Captain, as he despatched his a message to his wife to the effect that he wished 
twentieth tumbler : I mean what I say— and to speak to her for a few minutes.. It hap- 
you may be assured that I know that I mean, pened at the moment that the Prince, after a 
Only just try the nest time you ; want money, somewhat early dinner with Yenetia had drunk 
and ask her ladyship to be your banker. The so copiously that he had just fallen asleep upon 
fact is, she possesses a secret mine of wealth un- the sofa ; and therefore his lovely mistress was 
known to your lordship. . and which I only dis- I enabled at once to come forth in compliance 
covered by accident. ■ A little bird whispered'it 'with her husband’s summons. 

in my ears ' “ Is anything the matter, Horace T she 

At this. moment a fooolmau. entered,, and j inquired, immediately perceiving that there 
made a whispered communication to Lord .Sack- | was a certain uneasiness and agitation in his 
ville to the effect that a young female, who gave ! manner. 

the name of Mis* Gertrude, wished to see him j “ My dear Yenetia,” he answered, “ I wish 
immediately in the adjacent parlour. Apologia- i to consult you as to what I am to'do in a ! 
ing to Captain' Taah on account .of leaving him j particular embarrassment which - -has just 
for a few minutes. — Lord Sackville hastened to sprung up. A year or two ago — long before I 
the next apartment, where Gertrude put- was acquainted with you — I contracted a debt 
Editha’s note into his hand. Horace immediately under peculiar circumstances.' It was a debt 
perused it : but the reader must not fancy that of honour— and up to this moment I have 
he was very much surprised at the request con- never even been . asked for the money. Now 
tained therein— for, as Gertrude had observed to it is suddenly demanded of me : and unless paid 
her mistress, that was an age when every titled to-night or to-morrow, morning, the person to 
lady was either a lende: or borrower in respect whom it is due will be utterly and totally 
to her paramour. Besides, whist and faro were ruined. An exposure of his affairs-will take 
all the -rage in fashionable life, and many ladies place, — my name will be implicated-^In fact, 
were such desperate gamesters that they lost or Yenetia, it is serious— very serious.” . 

won thousands in the course of the year. It “But how on earth, Horace, can I assist 
therefore instantaneously struck Lord Sackville you ?” she exclaimed. 

that the Countess of Curzon had contracted one “ I do not know,” he responded in an agitated 
of_ those “ debts of honour ” fOh I the vile pro- j manner. “But women are so ingenious— and 
st-itution of the term !)— which must be paid at j you of all women possess such a readiness at 
otice, and hence the interpretation of the cruel j expedients ” 

need which her ladyship experienced for the “ But is it really so very, very serious ?” she 
money. On hinting this idea to Gertrude, she demanded, looking him fixedly in the face. ■ 
hastened to confirm it.— adding that her mis- “ On my soul,” he replied, trembling with 
tress was in such -a dreadful state of mind for uncertainty as to the result, “ it is most serious: 
fear of being disgraced by anj" delay in the pay- and unless I can pay this amount my very 
raent of the debt that she was well nigh dis- character will be compromised to a frightful 
traded. _ degreo. Young in the peerage as we are, and 

“ Distracted indeed 1” exclaimed Horace, as having by our sudden rise excited so many 
he turned away from the abigail, and began jealousies, envies, and hatreds, our position 
walking in an agitated manner to and fro : for is a delicate one ;and such an exposure would 

he himself felt distracted at being thus applied be most disastrous — most ruinous ” 

■ to for an amount which he had no means of “ Well, Horace, console yourself,” said 
: procuring at the moment. Yenetia. Fortunately I have a little hoard 

What on earth was he to do ? Not for worlds from some private gifts of the Prince- 

would he refuse thus to befriend Lady Curzon : However,” she cried suddenly, “ 1 have riot 
and yet he could not possibly see how he was to time now to enter into particulars. Go back 
raise the money., Suddenly, the extraordinary to your wine and your guests, whoever you 
yet very significant remark of Captain Tash may have with you— and in an hour come up 
recurred to his mind. Could Yenetia assist tome in my boudoir.. You : shall then have 
him? — had his wife really some peculiar re- the money.” . ' 

sources' unknown to'him ? It was scarcely possi- ; “ Ten thousand, thousand thanks, Yenetia !” 
ble. Being acquainted with all - her previous exclaimed Horace : then as he embraced her 
history, he did . not see jiow this could be. And be said, “ If we arc not the most devoted lovers 
yet Tash had spoken with the air of a man well in the world, or - the most faithful and 
assured of 'what he asserts. At all events there exemplary husband and wife, we are at all 
could be no harm in ’ trying : the case was events the very best of friends.” 
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“•And that 13 perhaps better,” answered and he then handed Venetia Bank-notes to the 
Venetia. “But I must now return to the amount of five thousand guineas. ; •' 
Prince— and in an hour you will come to me “Again I thank your' lordship,” she said ; 
in my boudoii’.” ■ and drawing down her veil, took her dcpar- 

They then separated. Horace went back to ture— the nobleman accompanying ( her as far 
Gertrude, to tell her to wait an hour as he had as the front door and handing her into the 
sent for the money ; and then returning to hackneyicoach. 

Captain Tash, he proceeded' to question -this Yenetia was not altogether ten minntes in- 
gallant gontleman. relative to the secret side Leveson House upon the present occasion ; 
resources of Yenetia. But Tash, — little sns- and as she returned homeward in company 
peering, however, that accident had so speedily with Jessica, she observed, “ I most sincerely- 
put Lord Sackvillc in the way. of testing the hope that this will be the last time I shall ever 
experiment in the matter,’ — could be induced have occasion to set foot in that dwelling. An 
to say nothing more than that “ what he said, apprehension of covert treachery and dark 
he knew was to be relied on.” mysterious danger sate heavy upon my heart 

In the meantime Yenetia, instead of re- the whole time.” 
turning to the Prince l.'egcnt, whom she hud .Alighting from the hackney-coach in Pall 
left snoring and half-drunk on the sofa, Mall, Venetia and her confidential maid re- 
hastened up to her boudoir ; and summoning entered Carlton House ; — and when Horace, 
.Jessica, she hurriedly communicated her at the expiration of the hour, went up into 
intention to that faithful dependant. F.n- his wife^ boudoir, he found her seated quite 
vel oping themselves each in a thick <-loak, and alone, awaiting his presence — so that he little 
putting on plain straw hats with ample veils, thought she had been compelled to sally forth 
they prepared to sally forth. But previously during the interval in order to obtain the 
Yenetia opened her jewel-coffer, and took off money which she now placed in his hand, 
five of the pearls from (he string which the Having duly- reiterated his grateful thanks. 
Marquis of Leveson had given her. These she he once more left her in order lo hasten and 
enveloped in a piece of paper and carefully consign the amount to Gerlrude’s keeping: 
secured in her bosom : then, accompanied by and the abigail, infinitely delighted at the 
Jessica, she issued from the palace by means of success of her mission, sped back with a light 
one of the private doors. step and a still lighter heart to Grosvonor 

Taking a hackney-coach in Pall Mall, they Street, 
proceeded direct to Albemarle. Street ; and on The reader may imagine far better than we 
inquiring at Leveson House if the Marquis can possibly describe the joy of Lady Ourzon 
were at home, they were at once admitted into at thus so easily obtaining a second sum of 
the mansion. Being shown to a parlour on the five thousand guineas ; and early on the follow- 
ground-floor, they were almost immedaitcly ing morning the amount — together with the 
joined by the Marquis : and Yenetia, at once letter which the Countess had penned in readi- 
raising her veil, said to the nobleman, “ "When ness, and with the contents of which the 
I spoke so triumphantly and so positively this reader is already acquainted — was conveyed 
morning in respect in the impossibility of ever by the trustworthy Gertrude to the Kings 

needing to use you as mv banter, i did not t’.om-b. Delivering the parcel into the 

foresee what was to happen to-nighf hands of a turnkey', she took her departure 
“Tfyonr ladyship is about ly present, your tlience: — and never was drop of water more 
cheques,” said the Marquis, with ill-subdued welcome to the .Arab wanderer in the desert, 
delight and surprise, “ yon need make no apo- than was this pecuniary 7 succour to Colonel 

logy. Tim drafts shall at once be honour- Malpas. Ho instantaneously sent for Mr. Tim- 
ed.” _ merson’s solicitor and coolly px-oposed to pay 

“I tender y, >ur lordship my' best thanks,” him three thousand guineas for his release : 
said Venetia, assuming an air of cold dignity, but the attorney, having already received an in- 
in order to prevent her from seeming com- timation from the money-broker relative to the 
pletely humiliated. “ This young, person,” she Colonel’s affair, and knowing therefore how he 
I added, observing that the Marquis was look- was to act, flatly refused to receive a single 
‘ing at Jessica, who still retained the dark farthing less than the whole amount. Malpas, 
veil over her countenance, “ is my con fi- wno was so heartily sick of imprisonment that 
dential maid.” . he would have made any sacrifice topaoGure his 

The nobleman.bowed in courteous acknow- liberty, accordingly handed over the entire sum 
lodgement of this explanation .: then drawing to ' the soliciloi 7 , and was thus enabled to take 
forth his pocket-book and taking out a quan- his departure from the King's Bench, 
tity of. notes, he said, “To what amount does But on issuing thence he found himself alone 
my fair patroness propose, to draw upon her as it were upon the wide world. He knew 
most honoured and grateful banker?” not what todo, or whither to go. It was true 

“ To this amount,” answered Yenetia, pro- that he had a few guineas in his poeket : but 
during the five pearls. when they were- gone, how was he to obtain 

“ ’Tis but a trifle,” observed the Marquis: farther supplies ? His wife’s ■ relatives bad 
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i totallv discarded him ; and slic herself had 
! declared tbatshe would never see him more. 

| The circumstance of the terrible thrashing 
: which he had received from Captain Tash had 
got noised abroad at the time, together with a 
I rumour that this punishment had been indicted 
• on him for liavfng endeavoured to cheat the 
! Prince Tiegent. the Marquis of Lcveson. and 
| others, out of a sum of six thousand guineas— 
so that every .chance' of finding his way back 
into society seemed distant enough. In plain 
terms, Colonel Mai pas was in the unpleasant 
predicament of a man who found himself not 
only penniless, but also '‘ cut” by 7 all the vorld ; 
and therefore, on emerging from incarceration, 
it was natural enough that he should ask him- 
self over and over again what he was to do. 

He wandered' into a tavern near the foot of 
Westminster Bridge, and ordering some 
refreshments, sale -down to reflect upon his 
position ; and he already began to think that 
it were much better to have kept the live ] 
thousand guineas and remained in prison, than 
to have come forth penniless. Fora moment 
it struck him that he would write to Lady 
Curzou aud demand a few hundred pounds on 
the pretext that it was rendering him no 
■sendee to release him from prison and leave 
him destitute. But to attempt any farther 
extortion within n few hours after the display 
of such bounteous munificence oil her part, 
was an in fata}’ even too great for Colonel 
Malpas to contemplate seriously, unscrupulous 
aud heartless though he were. .But still 
i recurred the question — what was ho .to do 

Jn the midst of his bewilderment his eye 
casually fcllupua a paragraph in a newspaper 
that lay before him : and in which some Court 
scribe had indulged in a flaming eulogium 
upon Lady Haekviile, extolling her for so many 
charities, amenities, and estimable qualities, 
that if she had only possessed a tithe of them 
in reality she would have been a perfect angel. 
As the Coloucl read this panegyric his thoughts 
! were suddenly turned to a new channel. 

1 Yenelia was assuredly generous-hearted : and 
moreover, she had risen to so high an eminence ■ 
that she could afford to be magnanimous and 
forgiving. AYhal if he were to write aud 
implore her intervention iu procuring for 
him the pardon of- the Prince Begeut for 
his past misconduct s If his Loyal High- 
ness could only be induced to take him by 
the hand, all his former friends would flock 
around him agaiu— he might get back into 
society, and still find means of pushing his way 
in the world. 

The hope was a desperate one : but the man’s 
position itself was desperate — and he could lo.se 
nothing by the trial. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to pen a most - humble, contrite, and 
eVen grovelling letter to Lady fiackville — con- 
fessing’ himself a reptile deserving only to be 
trodden beneath her heel, but .appealing to her 
generosity for pardon, and to her magnanimity 


for succour. He declared himself her slave, ready' ! 
to lick the dust at her feet— tand willing to go 
lo the ends of llie earth, if he oould serve her. 
In fine, lie wrote just such a letter as might be 
expected from a sneaking partly euward, re- 
duced to bis shifts, and compelled te have re- 
course to the meanest aud most humiliating of 
expedients. 

Having despatched the letter by a messenger 
to Carlton House, he remained at the tavern 
anxiously waiting for the reply 7 . The emissary 
was absent for upwards of an hour, at the ex- 
piration of which time ho returned with a ver? 
b?„l message to the elleot that Lady Eackville 
would grant Colonel Alai pas an interview 
between three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The Colonel was positively astounded at this 
result of a proceeding- adopted in utter des- 
peration. He could scarcely believe that the 
messenger had delivered the verbal response 
aright. ' But the man declared that the message 
had been given him by 7 a very smart and pretty 
looking young damsel, having the appearance 
of a lady’s-maid ; and the Colonel was there- 
fore reassured against the probability of error. 

To be brief, lie repaired to Carlton House 
punctually at lialf-pasi three o’clock — and a 
footman immediately ’ int’roduced him into a 
drawing-room where Llie brilliant Venetia was 
awaiting his arrival. .Nothing could exceed 
the cold grandeur and icy magnificence of 
demeanour with which she received him ; 
and she made him feel that she really regarded 
him as a wretched worm whom she i'orebore 
from trampling under foot merely because there 
was a way iu which she could make him ser- 
viceable. The interview lasted for nearly an 
hour,' during which Venetia explained her 
views to Colonel Malpas, — offering him a cei 7 - 
taiu private mission to which she proposed to 
attach a liberal remuneration, with a promise 
that if it were carried out successfully she 
would consider what more could be done iu 
the Colonel's behalf. As a matter of course 
he cheerfully accepted the mission thus offered 
him ; and iu terms of grovelling adulation 
did he express his gratitude. Venetia listened 
to him with superb disdain : for even while she 
was thus giving him tlie means of subsistence, 
she made him feel that it was very far from 
being for his own sake, but simply because 
there were circumstances at the moment 
which thus accidentally enabled her to make 
use of him as a tool or instrument in the i'ur ; 
therance of her own mysterious purposes. 

Having received a sum of money 7 for his 
travelling expenses aud immediate wants, 
Colonel .Malpas took his leave of Lady Sack- 
ville ; and within an hour he was on his way 
in a. post-chaise for Dover. 

In the evening of the same day 7 the Earl of 
Curzon repaired lo Carlton House in obedience 
:to a summons -which he bad received from 
Venetia : and foi’ upwards of an hour was he 
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alone with her in earnest and serious delibera- 
tion. At the conclusion of the interview his 
lordship also took a post-chaise and set out on 
a jouruoy to .‘Dover. 

CHAPTER CXXIL1. 

THE VILLA AT GENEVA. •' 


I 

1 


The reader must suppose three months to have 
elapsed since the occurrences which we have 
just been relating : and the scene now changes 
to a beautiful villa-residence in one of the 
delightful suburba of Geneva, 

The house itself was spacious. The _ rooms 
on the ground-lloor opened with windows 
reaching the ground, upon sloping lawns ; and 
the casements of the upper storey were fur- 
nished with balconies tilled with the choicest 
flowers. Eor though it was but the middle of the- 
month of March and in England the winds blew 
bleak and- cold, yet the season was all warmth, 
and brightness, and floral fragrance in the sunny 
south. The trees were covered with verdure — 
the gardens were gorgeous with flowers — and 
nothing could be more beautiful, nothing more 
picturesque than the villa-residence to which 
wc have alluded, seated as it was upon a gentle 
eminence commanding a view of the lake, and 
surrounded by gardens and pleasure-grounds 
laid out in the most tasteful manner. 

It was 'at this villa that her Royal H ighness 
the Princess of Wales — better known- to the 
manses in this country a3 the Princess Caroline 
— was -passing a short tune with her retinue. 
The injured wife of the Prince ’Regent, after 
visiting several towns in Italy and some of the 
most interesting scenery of Switzerland, had 
suddenly taken it into her head to settle down 
in this secluded but charming .retreat in the 
Genevese territory. 

Her Royal Highness’s suite was small, con- 
sisting altogether of only a dozer, persons. 
There were six ladies-in-waiting, of whom 
Agatha, Emma, and Julia Owen were the three 
junior : the other three had been for some time 
in the household of the Princess and were de- 
voted to her interests — but, as the reader is 
well aware, the Misses Owen were the traiued 
spies and secret emissaries of the conspirators 
who were leagued to accomplish the ruin of her 
Royal Highness. The principal equerry iu 
attendance upon the Princess was the .Baron 
Bergami, with whom she had been acquainted 
in her youth at her father's Court in Bruns- 
wick, and for whom at that period it was 
supposed slie had entertained sonic little atl’ec- 
tion. After an intetval of nineteen years, .cir- 
cumstances had again thrown the Baron in her 
way, during her recent -visit to Italy ; and 
hearing that he was poor even to actual distress, 
and had been • very' unfortunate, she at once 
took compassion upon him and offered him that 
situation which we now find him occupying in 


her household. In addition to those members 
of her suite already mentioned, we -must ob- 
serve that there were three pages, a young 
lady acting as “ reader ” and secretary, and 
two or three other females, amongst .whom was 
Mrs. Ranger. Such was her Royal Highness’s 
retinue, which accompanied her on her.travels : 
but now of course there were the menial ser- 
vants, in addition thereto, - at the, villa— the 
entire household therefore consisting of upwards 
of twenty persons, The mansion was however 
large, having several -detached buildings and 
outhouses at the hack ; and it was thus enabled . 
to accomodate so large an establishment.^ 

It was on a lovely evening, in the middle' of 
the month of the March, 1815, that Emma 
Owen— the second of the sisters— issued forth 
from a side-door of the villa, and threading a 
shrubbery of cver-groens, entered one of .the 
beautiful gardens where exquisite specimens of 
statuary appeai’ed amongsL the natural glories 
of the scene. A. dark scarf, negligently thrown 
over her shoulders, set off the whiteness of her 
skin to great perfection, and made her charms, ■■ 
which the low- bodied dress left much exposed, 
seem absolulely dazzling. Very beautiful in- 
deed did she appear— for on her cheeks was 
the heightened bloom of expectation as slio 
emerged from the shrubbery and flung a rapid 
glance around the garden. Then, as bIio be- 
held a gentleman suddenly spring over the 
boundary wall at the extremity, she affected to 
be terrified : and turning suddenly back, she 
made a movement as if about to retrace her 
way towards the villa. Along the gravel 
walks did he bound, threading the elysian maze 
formed by the parterres of flowers: and as 
Emma did not ily very speedily, lie was m less 

than a minute -by her side. . . 

“My angle— my charmerl iio exclaimed, 
seizing her baud and pressing it to his lips. 

“ wherefore did you endeavour to avoid me i ■ 
“Oh ! because -this is madness — perfect mad- 
uess — to scale the wall,” she answered, \vitli an 
appearance of mingled alarm and anger. Be- 
sides, for what do you take me— or wliab can 
you think of me, that you adopt such means to 

seek my presence ' 

<% I take you for what you uvo, way tluj {'cutle- 
man’s response, as lie still retained her hand 
in his own,— “ one of the loveliest of your sex ! 
Aud 1 have ventured to watch until you came 
for your wonted evening walk in^ the gulden, 
so that I might seek this opportunity of tbrow : 
ii,g myself at your feet and declaring how 
much I love you. Uh ! wherefore be thus 
cruel !" lie exclaimed, as Emma endeavoured 
or at least affected the endeavour: — to extricate 
herself from the half-embrace iu which lie now 

held her. " . ■ ' • ' ' ■ 

“Unhand me, sir,” she said; “and if you 
wish that proper explanations should pass bet- 
ween 'UR, I am willing 'to grant you an oppor- 
tunity for a few minutes — — ” •: 

“ Thanks — ten thousand , thanks, dearest 
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lady I" exclaimed the gentleman. “That is all 
I require "-then conducting her to a seat in 
n bower or roses, he said as lie still retained her 
hand in 1ns own, 'To sec you is to admire you— 
to know you is to love you: but, Ah! to be 
possessed of your love in return were a happiness 
beyond description : When first I beheld you- 

lZ T ^ h 7 ‘f ' ve, *~ lt was two montlm a<»o 
m the Cathedral at Titian— I was jih tan tarn* 
ously mn.ttcn with the power of your charms’ 
-i< ing the opportunity to explain the nubjcct 
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“ y° u <%mnol say, Miss Owen," exclaimed ’ introduce yourself within tl 
the gentleman, “ that there has been anything Royal Highness's dwelling : 


he again 
archness 


the precincts of her 
w " and as Emma 
looked with a certain 
in her companion's 


rucle, imoourteons, or obtrusive in my conduct thus spoke 
Hover have I ventured to accost you save 1 mischievious 
Avbcn I observed that you were alone : never face. 

have I attempted to force myself upon your! “You provoking creature,” he exclaimed, 
i y0U have b . een 111 attendance on- Hinging his arms about her neck and straining 
fi 1 ,7v ! 'S bness i or to company of the her to Ins breast nor did she withdraw her lips 

ot mi ladies of her household. j from the close pressure of his own. “ There !— 

f’fi frCC L °i conf ® ss » ’ SiU ^ h m ma, with now I have punished you in a befitting way for 
th ? su aroh snnl <; s winch she knew so the manner in which you have been talking to 
well how to assume, and which rendered her me. Out after all, you do not seem to fancy 
so truly bewitchmg-so dangerously capti- that I am absolntely’hideous V 7 

vatmg I am free to confess that every word “Oh ! what conceit on your part,” exclaim- 

CV™S„f tCn " R , ,S Tt «-}«■ So llicn „ one oBher feautifiit v/ljite 

Z, v f , me when 1 have been with hands played almost involuntarily as it were 
l invambly watched your, w.th the light curling hair of her companion, - 
oppoitumty to. catch urn when alone. If at, « ho, by the bye, was tall, slender, well-made 

ed tlm Wn7 n /f T* ° f Ut ' m;ll : fceml V ind good-looking, — she said, “I certainly do 

ed, Urn length of a couple of streets to .not consider you particularly ugiy : and it is 

S 'SLiVYrSvlbf Y S " 01 ’’ J '°“ w01c . P^’I'aps becaiise nuv pe. Jnlf ,1,, , e t “ „ l 
inimedaitelyatmyside— ’ . so much in your favour that T— like a silly, 

commni’mi 1 « A° Un fr ady ’ inte WMl>lecl Iier i weak-minded girl as I am - have allowed myself 
mS,.° to oiler you my arm— to to bo inveigled into a kind of romantic friend- 
pi otecl 3 ou against insult— defend you against ship for you — 
danger ” * 1 - - 

“ '' es — and also to whisper certain lovo- 
nonsense in mine cars,” continued Emma, with 
a gay laugh and a mischievous look. “Audit 
has been the same since we arrived at Ceneva : 
whenever I have happened to he alone, behold 
the opportunity for your appearance I The 
day before yesterday, for instance, it was on 
yonder heights— last evening it was during a 


stroll along the shore of the lake — and now, 
when anxious to escape from the heated dinner 
saloon and enjoy the fresh air of the garden 


“ Your tormentor again rushes into your 
presence," said her companion, with a smile 
irradiating his really very handsome counte 
nance and showing his fine teeth. 

“ Y es — but in order to rush into 1113 ' presence 
he scales a wall,” exclaimed Emma, with an 
arch look which showed how very far she was 
from being angry. 

“ My angel - my adored one— for such indeed 
you arc, exclaimed the gentleman, “ can you 
look me in the face and declare that my 
presence here in this garden was altogether 
unexpected on the present occasion ! When 
wo parted yesterday <>n the shore of the Jake, 
I ventured to express a wish and a hope that 
you would grant me another interview as 
speedily as possible : and then, with your own 
pretty mouth and in the melodious oandences 
of your sweet voice, did you hint the proba- 
bility that you would he walking in the garden 
this evening. Thereupon I avowed my in- 
tention of laying in wait thus to catch 3 'ou : 
and I do not recollect at the time that you 
gave utterance to an}' thing in the shape of a 
negative.” 

“ Because 1 could scarcely believe it possible 
that you would have the presumption thus to j 


“Oh ! then yon admit this much V exclaimed 
her companion, with one arm thrown about her 
waist and his left hand clasping hers. 

" W' ell, .1 have made the admission,” she 
said, smiling with a gay archness: “audldo 
not wish to recall it. But did we not just now 
say something about explanations ?— and if so, 
let them commence at once. Jn the first place, 
should you really wish this friendship of our’s 
to continue, you will toll me your name : for 
you can scarcely fail to remember that not- 
withstanding the numerous occasions on which 
you have forced yourself as it were upon my 
presence, you never once condescended to make 
111 c aware who it might be that thus considered 
me worth } 7 of his persevering attentions. •’ 

“ True, dearest girl I" exclaimed her com 
panion : “ it was mo 9 t remiss on my part. But 
will you not pardon me when I assure } r ou 
that every time I find myself in your presence, 

L become so absorbed in the contemplation of 
your charms and drinking in the melody of 
your sweet voice, that L totally forget every- 
thing connected with myself. * But now you 
remind me that I have indeed been most 
remiss : and I would not for the world have 
you imagine that J purposely studied the slight- 
est; concealment towards 3 T oii.” 

“ Doubtless, then,” said Emma, “ this long 
preface will herald the ‘revelation of your 
name 

“Have you ever heard of Colonel Malpas?” 
inquired her companion, with a transitory 
look of uneasiness as to the impression that 
his words might make upon the young lad} 7 . 

“Yes," she exclaimed: “I have assuredly 
heard of him as one of the gay. companions of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. But 
for the last six months I have been away from 
England, and therefore unacquainted with nlJj 
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that, has been going on in the fashionable 
world at home. Rut are you Colonel Malpas ? 

“ I am,” replied this gentleman, well pleased 
to hear that his fair companion was so much 
in the dark as to home occurrences. 

And here we may observe that the Colonel 
1 , ul shared oT his moustache : and with his 
countenance sliglitlv browned by the warmth 
of the sunny south, he had lost that air o* a 
drawing-room officer which was wont to distin- 
guish him. He had moreover to a certain 
extent got rid of the affected drawl in his voice : 
and thus, possessing a very handsome person 
and elegant manners, he was but too weli 
calculated to make an impression upon any 
young female who was either tenderly sensitive 
or else fervidly licentious. <>f thin latter 
description was Emma Owen : and thus was 
it that the assiduities of Colonel Malpas had 
from the very first proved so welcome l<> her, j 
that she had "already made up her mind that 
if he should prove bold and dat ing the resis- 
tance she. might offer would not be of too 
desperate a character. Resides, Emma had 
another reason for encouraging the Colonel— a 
reason altogether unconnected with her own 
sensual passions, but having reference. to r.hc 
part which she had to perform in carrying out 
the views of the conspirators against her Royal 
Highness the Princess of "Wales. 

“And you are Colonel Malpas she said, 
gazing with a kind of subdued tenderness upon 
her companion : then, as a sudden idea seemed 
to strike her, she. said with altering voice and 
overclouding look, “Rut if I mistake not, I 
have heard of a Mrs. Malpas— and therefore 
von arc married C 

“ “ Yes— unfortunately I am,’ answered the 
(.'olonel, who was playing his own part quite as 
well as Emma enacted hers : and calling to his 
aid the most impassioned air lie could possibly 
assume, lie said, “ Yes— ’tis true — alas ! too true 
—that I am married. Rut married to whom ?To 
one who never possessed my heart, and who 
never loved me. 1 1 was for her gold that. I 
offered her my hand : it was for my social po- 
sition she accepted it. A union, begun in 
selfishness, could not end in love. Rut I need 
not'd well upon' this unhappy marriage of mine: 
suffice it to say, that I am separated from my 
wife. She has returned to her friends — and I 
am as it were my own master once again. Sated 
for the time with the pleasures and enjoyments 
of the fashionable world T have come to wander 
upon the Continent for change of. scene and 
variety of recreation. But little did I think 
that this visit of mine to southern Europe 
would turn the very spring tide of my life into 
a new channel ! — little did I think that I was 
destined to meefcone whose image lias become 
indelibly stamped upon my heart 1 O dearest 
Emma, hither to there lias been much lively dis- 
course between us — much jocularity and bath- 
iHU/n ; — and indeed your archness is so amiable, 
and j’our most mischievous looks are so often 


the most seductive as they are ever the most 
killing, that it were a pity to implore you to be 
serious. But serious we must nevertheless he, 
while I declare solemnly and sacredly that I 
love you !” 

“ But you are married— you are married V 
exclaimed Emma deeming it right to affect a 
temporary prudery, because a too speedy sur- 
render under the circumstances would, she 
thought, stamp her character with unpardon- 
able levit3’ in the estimation of her companion : 
but still, though she seemed to give vent, to 
that ejaculation with a kind of inward anguish, 
she did not withdraw herself from the half- 
embrace in which the ( 'olonel retained her. 

“Because I am married, dearest girl,” he . 
whispered with all the appearance of deep emo- 
tion, “ it is no reason wherefore 1 should not 
love you. N on are beautiful — you are fascinat- 
in'/—" and 1 have no power over volition. Would 
that I could rend asunder the bond which 
■•bains me to that destiny of marriage ! But, I 
cannot -and -while oilcring you a heart that 
never loved before, and that will ever be most 
tenderh* devoted and attached, 1 am unable to 
sav that my hand accompanies it. If you have 
no love for me in return, yon can of course, 
without a pang and without remorse, abandon 
me to disappointment anti despair. But if 3*ou 
do in the slightest degree reciprocate that 
passion which J experience, you will sacrifice 
all and everything to such a feeling.” 

“ What mean 3*011 ? — what mean you ?” asked 
Emma, whose strong passions were already in- 
fluenced by that contact in which she was placed 
with her handsome companion. 

“ I mean, dearest,” he replied, drawing her 
still more closeh* towards him, and venturing 
upon bolder dalliances than he had as yet dared 
to attempt,— “ I mean that if we are to .be 
happy together, you must make up vour mind 
to the omission of that ceremony which society 
has ordained to be performed in a church, but. 
which nevertheless lias no power of binding 
/irn however indissolnbl3 T it, ma3* unite hands. 

I mean,” continued Malpas, still more plainty 
developing the detestable but hacknied soph- 
istic of eveiy man who tempts a woman to her 
undoing, — “ I mean, dearest, that 3*ou must 
dispense with the aid of a clergyman to unite 
as— and that instead of formally and ceremoni- 
ously declaring yourself to be mine in the pre- 
sence of man, you will consent to become so 111 
the view of heaven.” 

“ Oh ! what power is there in your words,” 
murmured Emma, growing at it were to his 
breast against which her bosom rose and fell 
with voluptuous h cavings : yet it was not any 
magic persuasion in the Colonel’s language, 
hut the rising excitement of her own devouring 
passions, that was now melting her into soft 
and sensuous yielding. 

“ Dearest, dearest Emma !” said the Colonel, 
pressing his lips to hers and experiencing the, 
thrill of ecstacy which was conveyed by the' 
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soft ardour of her caresses : then, after a long 
pause, he said, “ To-night dearest Emma, you 
must admit me into the villa ?” 

“ Oh ! no — no— I dare not !” she murmured, 
but in a manner which showed that she meant 
to yield to a little further persuasion. 

“ Ah ! then you do not love me,” he exclaim- 
ed : and still he pressed her more closely in his 
arms, in order to sustain that frenzy of the 
passions which he saw was influencing her and 
which made her whole frame tremble and 
vibrate. 

“ It is cruel of you thus to accuse me,” she 
said, nestling still closer if possible in his em- 
brace : and as through the arbour of roses her 
countenance caught the last beams of the sett- 
ing son, its expression was that of a languor so 
softly sensuous, so be-wi tellingly wanton, that 
Malpas was encouraged to seek the crowning 
bliss then and there. 

But as he thus sought to make her entii’ely 
his own, a scintillation of prudence flashed up 
in Emma’s mind, even amidst the delicious agi- 
tation of those desires which were well nigh in- 
domitable ; and suddenly recollecting that this 
was the hour when the Princess and the ladies 
of her suite were wont to walk in the gardens, 
she so far resisted the present daring endea- 
vours of the Colonel as to promise that if he 
would leave her now he should receive admission 
to her chamber at a later hour when night drew 
her veil upon the scene. Then, in low soft 
whispers,— interrupted by frequent kisses, both 
given and received, — did Emma explain to her 
lover how he was to proceed between eleven 
and twelve that night in order to gain her 
room without fear of observation. 

They then separated — Colonel Malpas once 
more scaling the wall of the enclosure, and 
Emma Owen taking two or three turns up and 
down a secluded gravel walk, in order to regain 
her composure ere she joined the Princess and 
her suite in their evening stoll through the 
gardens. 


( 'FT APT Ell OXX1V. 

THE SECRET EXPEDITION. 

In the wall at the back part of the spacious 
grounds belonging to the villa, was a door 
opening upon a narrow road, which led for 
i about a quarter of a mile through some fields 
stretching up to the verge of the city of 
Geneva ; and it was about half-past ten o’clock, 
on the same evening of which we have been 
writing, that two female figures stole forth 
from that garden door. 

The silver moon rode high in the heavens, at- 
tended by countless myriads of stars — like a 
virgin-queen with her country galaxy of 
maidens ; but a chill breeze, coming from 
the mountains and passing over the immense 


ake, would have been of itself a sufficient 
reason to explain wherefore those two 
females were so well muffled up in ample 
cloaks. It was, however, no reason wherefore 
they should be so carefully veiled, and why 
on issuing forth they should cast such 
quick and anxious glances around, as if 
fearful of being observed. Indeed, it was 
evident enough that they had now quitted 
the villa for no ordinary purpose of enjoy- 
ing a ramble in the silence, the moonlight 
and the loneliness of that, hour : but thay had 
some secret and important business on hand. 

“The coast is. clear, Agatha,” said Mrs. 
Ranger — for she indeed was one of the females 
thus cloaked and veiled, and the eldest Miss 
Owen was the other. “Come — let us be quick. 
But your eyes are better than mine: do you see 
anybody approaching?” 

“ No— not a soul,” answered Agatha. “But 
stop one moment: I must lock the gate, and 
take the key with me. Heaven ! how my hand 
trembles. I positively feel as if I were about 
to commit some crime.” 

“’Tis cold — ’tis the night air,” said Mrs. 
Ranger. “ You must not give way to idle 

fears or gloomy presentiments ” 

“ But you tell me,” said Agatha, whose teeth 
chattered audibly, “ that the house to which 
we are going is .situated in one of the most 

secluded quarters of Geneva ” 

“ The terror implied by this remarks is 
foolish, Agatha,” said Mrs. Ranger. “ No one 
will molest us — there is no danger. The police 
regulations of Geneva are excellent, and crime 
is scarcely heard of. Besides, if I am courage- 
ous enough to venture thus by night into a 
lonely quarter for your sake, sui’ely you can 
conquer this repugnance - ” 

“ Pardon me, my dear friend,” said Agatha : 
“for a good friend indeed have you been to 
me ! Without your aid and advice, I should 
never have been able thus to have concealed | 

my position ” | 

“Oh, it is simple and easy enough !” an- i 
swered Mrs. Ranger, as she and Agatha pro-! 
cecded along the narrow road together, in the 
direction of Geneva. “I do not mind telling 
you, my dear girl, that I have had some little 
experience in these matters in my lifetime ; 
and more than one young lady of high birth, 
rank, and title, has been indebted to me for 

concealing her shame 1 beg your pardon, 

my dear, I did not mean any imputation — 
concealing her position, I meant, until almost 
within a week or two of the crisis. I was once 
companion to a widow-lady of high rank, who 
had an only daughter— a very beautiful girl, 
but the strength of whose passions was in- 
superable. She vas engaged to be married 
to a young nobleman temporarily absent in 
the colonies ; but in the meantime she could 
not resist the temptation of intriguing with a 
youthful foot-page in the household. Dear 
me !” continued Mrs. Ranger, “ he was quite a 
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j>oy — not more than seventeen or eighteen ; 
but nevertheless the result was that the 
young lady found herself in a way to become 
a mother.' I soon penetrated her secret ; and 
she gratefully gave me her confidence. For- 
tunate for her was it that she did so : for I 
enabled her to conceal her position up to with- 
in two days of her confinement. Then she 
quitted home upon some excuse alredy ar- 
ranged— and returned in a fortnight, looking 
a fc'tfc delicate and interesting, it is true, but 
without an appearance to excite her mother's 
suspicion as to what had happened. Three 
months afterwards the yonng nobleman 
came home — they were married — and at the 
present momcnt they are as happy as the day 
is long.” 

“And that became of the child ?” asked 
Agatha, with no mere passing interest in the 
question because the subject came very nearly 
and somewhat painfully home to her own 
feelings. 

“ Oil ! the child,” observed Mrs. Hangar, 
carelessly : “ a gipsy woman consented to adopt 
it on condition of receiving fifty pounds " 

“(food heavens!” ejaculated Miss Owen, 
with a shudder, which now arose from a 
tremor at the heart’s core, nnd not from the 
influence of the night air : “ is it possible that 
the young mother could have shown such 
heartlessness • ’ 

“ Where was the alternative, my dear ?” asked 
Mrs. Ranger with all the cool unconcern of 
one who was hardened in iniquity. “It was 
not likely that I, as the young lady’s adviser 
and confidante, should have allowed a chance 
of that child sooner or later discovering the 
secret of its birth, and becoming in the bands 
of unprincipled persons a means of extor- 
tion ■” 

“Eutinthisprcsentca.se, my deal madam,” 
said Agatha, grasping Mrs. Ranger with con- 
vulsive violence by the arm, as they continued 
their way along the lonely road: “in this 
present case " 

“ What do you mean ? — in j/ovr case i" asked 
Mrs. Ranger.' “There ! I nearly slipped over 
a stone ! Rear me 1 what a wretched road ! Rut 
look, Agatha— from this point how beautiful 
appears the lake at a distance! Roes it not 
seem like an inland sea ? ' 

“ My deal Airs. Ranger,” cried the young 
lady, “do for heaven’s sake talk to me upon 
the subject that is now uppermost in my 
thoughts ! Pray do not show such callousness. 
I am entirely in your hands — entirely at your 
mere}’. I have submitted to your advice in all 
things — ” 

“ Well, my love — and have I not given you 
the best possible counsel ? Here you are, near 
the end of your eighth month — and your ap- 

I iearance is such as to preclude the possi- 
nlity of suspicion. Besides myself and your 
sister Emma, not a soul is acquainted with 
your secret.” 


“Yes— Julia has disovered it,” observed 
Agatha. 

“Well, 1 suppose it was your own fault,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ranger : “ and if she discovered 
it, it was because yon must have allowed her to 
do so ?” 

“ Oh ! certainly,” said Agatha ; “and I rather 
wished her to know it. At first I had concealed 
my position from her because I did not think 
her ideas were quite so far advanced as those 
of Emma. But after the description which she 
gave ns of the artifices and stratagems she 
practised, under the guise of Laura Linden , 
upon the self-styled Jocelyn Loftus, I djd hot 
think it necessary to have any secrets from 
her.” 

“And you were right,” observed Mrs. 
Ranger. “But theie is prudence in being 
cautious and guarded at first. For instance, 
your mother and yourselves * were quite right 
in not initiating me full}’, at the commence- 
ment, into the real object of your appointments 
about the person of the Princess. But as 
circumstances developed themselves and it 
became necessary for me to know ever}’ thing, 
you sec how useful I have been.' 1 

“Useful indeed!” exclaimed Agatha; but 
to me especially have your services been valu- 
able. Ah I a few months ago, when it first 
struck me that my amour with the Prince 
Regent would not be without certain conse- 
quences, 1 treated the matter lightlv enough ; 
and I remember laughing over it with Emma in 
Paris. But as time wore on, the affair seemed 
to acquire a certain degree of seriousness ” 

“ Such things are always serious with young 
girls who are in their first scrape,” said Mrs. 
Ranger. “ I dare say it will go the round with 
your two sisters. Here is Emma with some 
unknown lover dangling at her heels — and 
Julia with the Earl of Curzon making fierce 

and violent love to her also on the sly But, 

by the bye, has Emma yet learnt the name of 
her inamorato P 

“So — I think not. yet, answered Agatha 
impatiently. “She told me something about 
it this evening ; but 1 had not time to 
listen to her then— and we therefore 'post- 
poned the conversation. Rut pray, my dear 
Mrs. Ranger, do let me bring your mind 
back to the question which I asked you ere 
now — ” 

“Ah! I recollect,” exclaimed the woman 
who was not onlv a Hecate of iniquity, but waB 
as heartlass as sue was vile. “ You were talk- 
ing to me about the expected babe— your babe 
— and you really seemed as if you already ex- 
perienced some of that maudlin, mawkish, 
sickly feeling which reads all very pretty in 
romances ana novels, and which is called the 
prompting of maternal instincts : but let me 
tell you there is very little of it in the fashion- 
able world — ” 

“Nevertheless.” observed Agatha, with a 
sort of grasping of the breath, “ I must candid- 
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*1 y admit that I (To feel much more than I ever 
thought I should ? —and though of. course an- 
xious — yes, deeply, profoundly anxious— -to' get 
through 'this painful ordeal as tranquilly as 
possible, and without suspicion — much less ex- 
posure — I can not altogether divest myself of a 
yearning to acquire the assurance that the 
innocent offspring of this amour will not 
be altogether abandoned — deserted— uncared 
I for ” 

I “Don’t be alarmed, Agatlia — and don't be 
childish,” interrupted Mrs. Ranger. “Am I 
not about to introduce you to the worthy 
doctor whom 1 have selected to conduct this 
business throughout ? — and will you not. now 
have an opportunity of learning from his lips 
what hind of an arrangement 1 have made ! 
You ought rather to lavish 1 hanlcs upon me, 
than convey anything like a remonstrance or 
reproach, even by implication. Think yon, my 
dear, that 1 found out- I >.\ Mara volii without 
trouble, and without a considerable exercise of 
that ingenuity wherein 1 may be said to 
excel? Asa matter of course — dwelling ns 1 
am under the roof of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales - I could not go about 
openly and publicly asking after a discreet 
doctor who would engage to do certain ser- 
vices on specific conditions. Had I been thus 
imprudent, nl! < I ineva would have rung with 
the scandal by l his time, and the common re- 
port would be that one of her Royal Highness’s 
ladies was in a way that rendered t he services 
of an accoucheur shortly needful. No— no, 
my dear girl,” continued the vain, conceited, 
and garrulous Mrs. Hanger : “ 1 do not commit 
myself in so silly a manner. I knew the value 
of caution and prudence in this all-liras well 
as in any other that lever undertook. Accor- 
dingly, it was only by dint of cunning inquiries, 
ntealtixily pursued— catching a hint in on** 
quarter and following it up in another-- then 
pursuing the subject elsewhere — and so on, 
it was only, I say, 1>_\ these me.in.si hat 1 at 
longlh obtained the information 1 sought : 
namely, the abode of a doctor who is sufficient- 
ly clever to be trusted in respect to his 
skill and sufficiently discreet to be trusted 
in respect to his honour. Moreover, it 
was necessary that he should be sufficient- 
ly ductile and tractable to induce him to 
submit to any conditions without asking a 
single question — and sufficiently needy or else 
avaricious to induce him to enter heart and soul 
into the entire business for the sake of the 
handsome reward held out. Such was the man 
I had to find— T, a comparative stranger at 
Geneva 1 Nevertheless— aided by my perfect 
knowledge of the tongue, guided by my dis- 
cretion, and encouraged by my innate spirit 
of perseverance — I succeeded ; — and in Dr. 
Maravelli are comprised all the qualifications 
which I have enumerated. Indeed lie is a 

most valuable personage But here we are at 

the entrance of the lane leading to his house." 


“Lane indeed 1" murmured Agatha, recoiling 
fora moment in alarm from the deep shade of 
the dismal, narrow, cut-throat looking street, 
or rather alley, the mouth of which they had 
just reached. ' 

For while Mrs. Ranger was delivering her- 
self of the long harangue which we have just 
recorded, she and her. young companion had 
threaded the fields in safety and now reached 
the city : but so narrow was the alley into 
which Mrs. Ranger was about to lead the way, 
that no ray of the pure cold moonlight could 
penetrate down into the darkness of its shades. 

“Good heavens, Agatha 1” said Mrs. Ranger, 
perceiving that her companion stopped short. : 
“ what are yon afraid of ?’’ 

“ Afraid 1" responded Miss Owen, her teeth 
again chattering audibly’: “ ’tis enough to make 
any one afraid to Uiink of penetrating into this 
dreadful neighbourhood where there is not a 
lamp to light, the street— no, nor even a candle 
flickering from a window. And talking of be- 
ing afraid, bow is it that you, whom T have seen 
at times so nervous— especially about robbers 

when we have been travelling ” 

: ‘* Nervousness, m3* dear, is a fashionable 
luxury to which I give way either as a pastime 
for myself," responded Mrs. Ranger, “or else as 
a means of making other people uncomfortable 
when 1 see them to» happy. But 3 can put 
oil my nervousness just as easily as I can a gala- 
dress when the particular occasion for wearing 
it is over. Indeed, I can always pump up my 
courage to a degree commensurate with cir- 
cumstances. And now, Agatha, are yon going 
to be outdone by me in respect to presence of 
mind ! ' 

“ But this street — or rather this lane," saiil 
Agatha, still hanging hack, “is so dark, it 
seems as if we were about to plunge into some 
unknown cavern." 

“ < )h ! nonsense — von have been reading 
some dreadful romance. I have been here be- 
fore more than once, to see i>r. Maravelli, and 
already know every inch of the way.” 

Miss <>wen could make no farther remon- 
strance, and according!}* suffered herself to be 
led onward into the pitch-dark lane b}* Mrs. 
Ranger. But still she walked as if every 
moment expecting either to fall into some 
yawning gulf, or to be seized upon by some hand 
"thrust forth from the houses which they were 
skirting : for the truth is that Agatha, though 
really lacking not the average amount of 
feminine courage, was in-the usual nervous and 
sickl}* state arising from her condition, and 
the influence of which was immensely aggra- 
vated by the almost killing means she adopted 
to conceal her position. AVe have already stated, 
in an early chapter of this work, that Mrs. 
Ranger was a perfect mass of counterfeits and 
frauds in person as well as in mind — a shadow 
of mere skin and bone — plumped up into goodly 
proportions by all kinds of succedaneous means 
and artificial contrivances ; and thus a hag who 
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knew so well liow to change the outward t 
configuration of her own form, could not ; 
possibly have been at a a loss to devise means 
of enabling Agatha to model her shape to 
temporary circumstances. Hut as a matter 
of course the unfortunate girl had to sub- 
mit to a degree of compression that was in 
itself a positive crucifixion ; and this iueessant 
torture from morning till night had nut failed 
to produce very powerful e Herts upon her ner- ! 
vous system. Hence the terror with which she 
was really iuspired, and not a tittle of which 
was assumed, as she threaded the long lane 
where Mrs. Hanger was now guiding her. 

At length they beheld a light feebly glimmer- 
ing in the distance, and resembling a lamp at 
the extremity of a long vault. 

“That is our destination, ” said Mrs. Hanger, 


“That is out- destination, ” said Mrs. Hanger, 
iu an encouraging voice. 

Hut Agatha scarcely felt cheered by the an- 
nouncement— for the light looked feeble and 
dim as if burning in the chamber of the dead ; 
and attenuated as a poor young lady's mind was, 
it cannot be wondered if she experienced all 
kinds of dread presentiments and supernatural 
influences stealing over her. It even seemed 
as if Mrs. Hanger herself were some evil genius 
leading' her to destruction ; and the very sounds 
of their footfalls, gentle though the tread of 
ladies always is, sounded through the stupen- 
dous silence of the night dread and terrible to 
her ears. 

At length, just as Agatha’s tenors were so 
increasing upon her that she felt as if she must 
cry out, they reached a gateway over which the 
light was burning in the form of a dull oil lamp 
that only just rendered the outlines of a sombre- 
looking' house discernible amidst the dark- 
ness The building was not large, but certainly 
had a most gaol-like appearance ; and when the 
door was opeued by an old woman and Agatha 
was led by Airs. Hanger into a vestibule, or 
hall, of dark-eoloured wood elaborately carved, it 
seemed to the young lady as if she were entering 
the precincts of a church. A chill more ivy than 
any she had this night experienced, struck 
to the very marrow of her bones : and when a 
low and deeply-set door opened from the side 
| of the hall, showing a light within as feebly 
glimmering iis the lamp outside, Agatha really 
fancied that it was the interior of a vault thus 
suddenly revealed to her. Hut at the same 
instant that doorway was darkened by the 
appearance of a thin, pale, keen-eyed individual, 
of middle age, and whose black costume 
denoted the physician. Thu first glance 
thrown -'poll him at once created the impression 
that he >v;n a clever man, but an unprincipled 
one— a man who would as soon take a life as 
save it, and as readily administer a cup of 
poison as the balm of auodvne, provided the 1 
murderous employer’s bribe 'was greater than < 
the victim-patient’s fee. 

\\alk in, ladies," lie said, assuming as ‘ 
coni teoii , a ft. ne a i po.:.-ible, and accompanying i 


d jit with two or three low bows. “I was expect- 
in? you according to appointment. You may 
s retile, Mavoltn.” 

0 This intimation was addressed to the old 
r woman who had opened the gate, and who now 

- withdrew accordingly— while Agatha, aeeom- 

1 panied by Mrs. Hanger, eutered the place 
t where the lamp was burning, and which was 
I a little parlour fitted up iu a maimer so sombre 

- as to wear quite a funeral appearance. The 
e doctor, however, hastily made a motion as if 
ii about to light another lamp: but Mrs. Hanger 
e at once and in a significant tone, “Spare 

yourself that trouble, sir : did I not charge you 
when 1 last saw you, that if I brought with 
t me a certain lady to-night, you would have only 
the faintest light burning in the room where 
’, 3 011 received us 

“ And have 1 not fullillcd your commands, 

- my unknown but most liberal patroness i" 

3 exclaimed the doctor : “ and if for a moment 
; I mechanically prepared to light another lamp, 

, it was because your companion seemed to ban" 

I back as if afraid of penetrating into the gloomy 
1 obscurity of this place.” ' ' 

1 “ Thanks for your kind intention ; but it is 

i unnecessary,” returned Mrs. Hanger. 

» It now struck Agatha wherefore so feeble 
: a lamp was flickering in the room: it was evi- 
■ dently a precaution insisted upon by Mrs. 
i Hanger, in her previous interviews with the 
doctor, in order to prevent him from having the 
slightest chance of penetrating with his eaMe 
eyes through the veils which his visitants wore. 

“This, I presume,” said Maravelli, pointing 
towards Agatha, “ is the lady concerning 
whom you, madam,'’ and he turned towards 
Mrs. Hanger, “ have spoken to me ?” 

“It is so,” responded iho vile woman thus 
addressed. “As I have already told you, 
doctor, my companion is most anxious to 
assure herself before hand that every arrange- 
ment lias been well settled and agreed upon 
between you and me for the coming event in 
which she, poor thing! is destined to be the 
principal actress.'’ 

“ 1 :iJI1 '“oat happy thus to form the aeiiuaiu- 
Uuice of one who is to be my patient," said the 
doctor— “ that is, so far as an acquaintance can 
be possibly made where (he countenance in to 
rcuiaiu unseen and the name unknown.” 

“ Those are the conditions, " observed Mrs 
Hanger; “and [ will repeat the rest in iny 
companion's piesuuce to satisfy her luind not 
only that I have made the various arrangements 
Winch 1 have already explained to her, but 
th;u you, doctor, understand those arrange- 
lucntd exactly iitf l have proposed theiu M ° 
“Proceed,-’ said Agatha in a low tone: 
buther feats were now dissipating, and she 
began to perceive that she had been the prey 
of unfounded alai ms. 1 J 

„ /“ thc ,irat resinned Mrs. Hanger, 

I luxe propo-.ed that you, J Jr. Maravelli 
shall when the term for this lady’s accouche- 
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ment approaches— liold yourself in readiness 
to be fetched at a moment’s warning to attend 
upon her— that you will consent to be conduct- 
ed blindfold to the place of destination — that 
.you will remain blidfold within its walls ” 

“ Unless,” said Maravelli, “ the life of the 
patient should be in a predicament calculated 
to set aside all considerations of precaution, 
iu which case I must act according to circums- 
tances.” 

“ Precisely so,” observed Mrs. Hanger. 
“ But suppose that all goes on well — as we 
may hope and trust — you will then remain 
blindfold at the house during the short time 
your services may be required ; and you will 
come away blindfold afterwards. Moreover, 
you pledge yourself most solemnly and most 
sacredly — as a man and as a gentleman — that 
whatever may transpire, you will avail j'our- 
self of no circumstances to obtain a glimpse 
of this lady’s countenance ?” 

“ Agreed !” exclaimed Maravelli : “ and since 
you have already given me a right noble fee in 
anticipation, and have promised me a future 
recompense on equally liberal terms, I have no 
wish to prove teacherous.” 

“ The next portion of our agreement,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hanger, “ is that the child, should 
it survive ” 

“ Ah I" interrupted the doctor, his counten- 
ance suddenly assuming a look diabolically 
sinister— “ then it is resolved that the child 
may live if it win ?” 

“ Oh ! was the contrary ever mooted ?” ex- 
claimed Agatha, the horrible comprehension 
of the man’s meaning flashing to her mind. 

“ Don’t be silly, my dear,” said Mrs. Han- 
ger impatiently. “ Dr. Maravelli lias only 
treated the matter in a business-like point of 
view. Besides, on the Continent they are not 
quite so particular as they are in England. 
It is therefore agreed,” she continued, “ that 
if the child lives it is to be brought hither 
immediately after its birth, by you, doctor — 
and to be duly entrusted by you to certain 
persons of good character, though humble 
means, who will rear the child tenderly and 
properly. And in consideration thereof, the 
said persons are to receive twenty-flve louis 
d’or,* annually. Lastly, be it observed that 
I have already placed in your hands, doctor, 
a retaining fee of fifty louis d’or ; and a farther 
fee of the same amount is to be paid you on 
the occasion when your services, which are 
thus retained, shall have been duly rendered." 

“ You have stated the case, madam, with 
the same precision in which I have already 
agreed to every one of its details. Save and 
except,” continued Dr. Maravelli, “ that you 
have omitted to specify how the annual stipend 
of twenty-five louis d’or is to be paid for the 
child.” 

” Through your own bankers,” said Mrs. 

* £20 sterling. 


Ranger; “ as you will undertake to keep an 
eye upon the child— so that should it live and 
its parents at any time be desirous of claiming 
it, the wish may be at once gratified by appli- 
cation to you.” 

“These are the conditions,” observed the 
doctor; “ and I on my part conseut to them 
all. I hope that my fair patient, who has 
listened to this discourse, is satisfied ?” — and 
he turned with a sort of sycophantic courtesy 
towards Agatha, who liked his manner as little 
as might be. 

But ere she had time to give any answer, 
a bell was heard to ring in the hall ; and the 
doctor, as if seized with a Budden uneasiness, 
started from his chair — listened attentively — 
then sate down again, trying to look composed 
— and then once more sprang from his seat 
with increasing restlessness. 

“ Excuse me for a few minutes,” he said. 
“ It is the gate-bell— and I think I can 
guess — ” 

Then, without saying any more, he bowed 
to the two veiled ladies and abruptly quitted 
the room. 

“ Something is worng— I do not like his 
manner — what can it be?” said Agatha, iu a 
hasty whisper, and now speaking to Mrs. 
Hanger in English; for all the conversation 
with the doctor had been carried on in the 
French language. 

“ Oh ! ’tis nothing,” answered Agatha’s com- 
panion in the same hushed and subdued tone. 
“ You can judge full well by all he has 
undertaken for us, that he is not excessively 
nice or particular ; and it may be he is now 
receiving some visitors on an errand belonging 
to the same species, though perhaps not pre- 
cisely of the same form or fashion as our own.” 

“ Hush 1” said Agatha, whose terrors shar- 
pened all her faculties : “ there are voices 
whispering outside— and, Oh ! the doctor lias 
left the door ajar ! Doubtless ’twas in his 
agitation — for agitated he assuredly was : 
and therefore I do not think that it was any 
detail of his wonted routine of business that 
he fancied himself called upon to transact. 
Hush !” again whispered Agatha: .and impelled 
by an irresistible curiosity, she approached 
the door to listen. 

“ How can you be so foolish exclaimed 
Mrs. Hanger, who. however, somewhat catch- 
ing the infection of her young companion’s 
fears, rose up from her seat and joined her 
at the door. 

And now both of them listened with suspend- 
ed breath to catch the slightest word or sound 
that might reveal the mystery of the doctor’s 
recent agitation, and of the scene— whatever 
it were — that was now passing in the hall. 

“You arc full early to-night, Kobolt,” said 
Maravelli, in a voice which, through subdued, 
nevertheless reached the ears of the two ladies. 

‘ It is not always easy to pick and choose 
one’s own time,” answered a rough voice: “ and 




I we fishers o f ami must take home the booty j'“ Here they are, getting the J’.sh iu out of the 
that our nets bring up as soon as caught — or j cart. Come now, dame Mavolta — bring the 
else ’tis apt to turn putrid and the fellow | light nearer. There ! down with it upon the 
indulged in a coarse- chuckle which sounded ' -floor, comrades — and then you can be off to 
hideous and omnious through the hall. get the cart away back to the shed. But of 

“ Hush ! hush I I have patients there" said course you will mind what answers ye give the 
the doctor, “But whom have vou in your com- police if ye happen to encounter them.*’ 
pany-?’ ■ “ Aye, aye,” replied two • other voices — most 

“Hernaui the Italian, and . Walden the probably those of Hernani and.Walden. “But 
Switzer,” was the response, again given in the here’s the fish — and almost at the same 
rough voice which had before .spoken and instant Agatha aud Mrs._ Ranger heard some- 
which no doubt belonged to the individual thing fall, like a heavy inert mass, upon the 
whom the doctor had addressed aS Kobolt. stone pavement of the hall ; and the sound 
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struck upon their ears dull and ominous, as i 
it were ‘that of a corpse — making their blood 
run cold and their limbs tremble. 

Fain would they have raised their veils and 
peeped forth from the parlour-door to clear 
up the horrible suspicion which had arisen in 
their minds, and thus relieve themselves of 
the fearful uncertainty that had seized upon 
them. But the doctor might return every 
moment: — he was but a few yards distant on 
the other side of that door, which they dared 
not open an inch wider lest it should grate on 
its hinges and betray their eaves-dropping. 

“ Now then, comrades, be oil' 1” said the 
hoarse voices of Ivobolt. “I will remain to 
help the doctor lift his prize to an inner room, 
and receive the gold pieces, in half-an-lmur 
I will join you at our usual place of meeting.” 

“ All right,” responded the two voices which 
had previously given utterance to brief mono- 
syllables ;and the front door was then heard to 
open and close gently. 

“Now be quick,” said the doctor in a sharp 
impatient tone. “ Let us clear this away — or 
those who arc waiting for me begin to consider 
my absence most extraordinary.” 

With a still more poignant curiosity and a 
still keener attention, if possible, did Agatha 
and Mrs. Ranger continue to listen inside the 
parlour : and now upon their ears slowly crept 
a sound as if that same heavy object which they 
had previously heard thrown down in the hall, 
was being dragged over the stone hour. 

“Be quiet, fool that you are 1”. said the 
doctor angrily. We must" lift it, 1 tell you ! 
That noise can he heard 1 Lift it, I say I” 

And then, as Agatha and Mrs. Ranger stag- 
gered back to their seats, overcome by the 
force of horrible suspicions now reduced almost 
to a certainty, they heard the quick • footsteps 
of Maravelli and Kobolt retreating along the 
hall with the peculiar tread of men- carrying 
something awkward and heavy between them. 
An inner door then opened and shut— and all 
was still. 

“ Heavens 1 what is the meaning of this?” 
murmured Agatha, who felt as if she were 
about to faint. “Terrible thoughts are agilat- 
iugin my brain !" 

“ Terrible indeed !" said Mrs. Ranger, her 
whole form shivering with a cold shudder. 
“But we must compose ourselves— we must 
collect our courage— we must nut lot the doctor 
thiuk we have been spying his actions. There 1 
I will shut the door close 1” 

Thus speaking, she rose from her seat and 
secured the door . gently : — then hastening 
back to Agatha s side, she said in a low and 
rapid voice, “ I' or heaven's sake 1 subdue your 
emotions. We must not let him suspect that 
we have even caught the faintest idea of this 
scene. Besides, all is settled between him and 
us — and we will take our departure the 
moment he returns.” 

Scarcely had Mrs. Ranger finished speaking, 


when Maravelli re-entered the parlour ; and 
by the rapid glance which be threw upon his 
two veiled visitants, it was apparent enough 
that he sought to ascertain whether they had 
moved from their seats since he quitted the 
room. But inasmuch as the dark veils com- 
pletely concealed their countenances from his 
view,— and there were no other appearances to 
cau^e him to suspect that they were labouring 
under any peculiar emotion, — the doctor 
evidently felt re-assured upon the subject. 

“Pardon my rudeness, ladies,” lie imme- 
diately said, “ in having thus left you alone 
for even so short a space as live or six minutes. 
And now permit me to oiler some slight 
refreshment— a glass of wine and a bisouit — 
which indeed I have already ordered my house- 
keeper to bring in.’’ 

“ We thank you, doctor, for your kindness,” 
said Mrs. Rauger, rendering her voice as 
composed as possible : “ but we must take our 
departure promptly. I do not know that we 
have anything more to say : the bargain is 

struck all the arrangements arc well 

undreatood- ’’ 

“ And the most perfect secrecy shall be 
maintained,” added Maravelli. “Permit me, 
ladies, to light you through the hall.” 

And officiously throwing open the parlour- 
door, he allowed them to pass forth. But as 
he followed close behind with the lamp in his 
hand, the looks of Mrs. Ranger and Agatha, 
piercing through the thick folds of their veils, 
were instinctively ilung upon the stone floor of 
the hall ; and with a kind of shuddering recoil 
did they observe a long wet mark upon that 
pavement near the entrance, as if some bulky 
object saturated with water had been thrown 
down and then partially dragged along, and 
the wet had afterwards been hurriedly mopped 
up. ' * 

Mrs. Rauger felt Agatha stagger against 
her ; but in a quick significant tone she 3aid, 
“ Take my arm, love — and the young lady, 
instantaneously made aware of the necessity 
of maintaining her presence of mind, shook off 
as well as she was able the horrible sensations 
that hud suddenly seized upon her. The next 
moment the front door was opened — the 
threshold was crossed — and wishing the doctor 
good night, the two ladies once more emerged 
into the long dark alley, which now seemed, if 
possible, more dismal than when they first 
euleVed it half-an-liour previously. 

It was however a relief uuspeakable both to 
Agatha and M.rs. Ranger to emerge into the 
fresh air from the atmosphere of the doctor’s 
house, which for the last few minutes of their 
sojourn there had appeared to be fetid with 
odour of the dead ; — and they retraced their 
way to the. villa at a pace too rapid to afford 
opportunity for much . connected discourse. 
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CHAPTER CXXY. 

.\N'i'TUi:r. «<:i:nj: is tiiu caiujiis. 

It was about- a week after the incidents just 
related — and again, at the hour of sunset, must 
we look into the spacious "rounds attached to 
the villa-residence on the out skirt of Geneva. 
There, in one of the most secluded nooks of the 
enclosure, shall we behold Miss Julia Owen — 
the youngest of the three sisters — emerging 
from a shady avenue and looking hastily up 
and down * the gravel wall: which she now 
entered. Observing that the coast was clear, 
she continued her way towards a garden-seat 
placed against, the boundary- wall at the 
extremity of the gravel walk : and Hinging 
herself on the bench, she consulted a watch 
which she took from her bosom. 

*‘ Tis close upon tlfe hour when he promised 
to meet me,” she murmured to herself, “lint 
wherefore Is it that I am thus before the time ? 
Ah ! ’tis because I love him — because lie is 
handsome — yes, nobly handsome I” 

And then the young lady suddenly gave the 
rein to her imagination, which was hot and 
fervid as that of her two elder sisters ; and 
allowing her fancy thus to run riot in conjuring 
up the- joys which she believed might be 
experienced in the arms of the individual 
whose image was uppermost in her thoughts, 
she became the prey to longings as ardent and 
desires as devouring as those of a Messalina. 

Although it was the hour of sunset the heat 
was stifling : no breeze came from the moun- 
tains in the distance, nor rallied the surface 
of the lahe that lay sleeping, tranquilly in its 
mighty bed. .The frenetic fervour of Julia’s 
uniuly passions made the blood course 
with the fury of fever-heat in its crimson 
channels : and to obtain air she threw of! 
her bonnet and shawl, thus remaining in the 
elegant evening costume in which she had ere 
now issued from the dining-room. She felt 
that her cheeks were ilushed — she knew that 
her eyes were swimming in a wanton languor — 
and as she bent down her looks she could 
catch the quick risings and sinkirgs of her 
bosom which the low-bodied dress revealed in 
most luxurious exposure.' She therefore knew 
that at this moment' she was beautiful — very 
beautiful; and wishing (o produce a certain 
impression upon the mind as well as the sen-’es 
of him whom she was expecting, she murmured 
between her coral lips, “ I wish that he would 
come !” 

Scarcely was the desire thus expressed when 
the sound of footsteps on the other side of the 
wall reached her ears : and as she looked up 
she almost immediately encountered the fine 
dark eyes of him -whose presence she was 
anxiously' awaiting. 

Standing upon the stump of a tree on the 
outer side of the wall, ' the lover was enabled 
thus to look over that barrier ; and Julia, light- 


ly springing upon the seat, thus raised herself 
to the same level. Then followed what was so 
truly natural when a gentleman half scales a' 
wall on one side and a lady’ does the same on 
the other: that is to say r , their lips met in 
speedy contact and were glued together in one 
long delicious kiss. 

“Dearest Julia — again am 1 rendered 
supremely happy 1” 

“ And I, dearest Charles — am .1 not happy 
also V 

These were the first words that they exchang- 
ed— and their lips once more grow together, 
remaining in contact this lime even longer than 
a i first. 

May 1 not leap this wall and join you in 
the garden ?’ asked the Karl of ('ur/.on — for he 
indeed was Julia’s admirer. 

The look which she thing upon him conveyed 
the answer even before her lips could frame 
one • and vaulting lightly over the wall, he 
stood on the garden seat by her side. Then as 
they sank down thereon to a sitting posture, 
he seized her in his arms— strained her with 
every appearance of the fondest rapture to his 
breast — and covered her cheeks, her lips, and 
her brow with kisses. 

“ When we parted yesterday, my dear (Jliar- 
les," said' Julia, at length breaking the silence 
which bad been sealed by such rapturous caress- 
es, — “you told me that, you bad something 
most important and most serious to speak to 
me about ; and although I besought you to tell 
me then what it was you had thus to communi- 
c.ate, you perferred that we should meet ex- 
pressly for the purpose this evening.” 

“True, dearest girl !” answered the Karl, 
with his arm thrown round her slender waist 
and her head pillowed upon his shoulder, so 
that her brow rested against bis cheek. “Be- 
cause 1 wished by such an intimation to pre- 
pare your mind for the very serious subject 
whereon it now becomes necessary that we. 
should discourse.” 

“ Proceed, my dear Charles," paid Julia, now 
gazing up into bis countenance : “ for 1 see by; 
your looks that you have no evil intelligence to ! 
imparl.” 

“ T am not so sure that you ‘will think so,‘ 
Julia,” replied the Earl. “ At all events listen.” 

“What'! is it indeed so re.v serious I” she 
exclaimed, now showing signs of uneasiness. 
“Uh 1 am T about to waken from .a delicious 
dream — a dream of love ” 

“ Only to make that dream a reality, if you 
choose,” interrupted Lord durzon, once more 
straining her to his breast. 

“ Oh ! with this assurance I am already con- 
soled — I am already happy,” exclaimed Julia!', 
lavishing upon him the tenderest caresses, so 
that he would indeed have been but little 
experienced in the female character were he not 
able to comprehend that he had only to seek 
the crowning bliss when he chose in order to 
obtain it. ’ ' • - 
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“.IVo mouths have now elapsed, my dearest 
Julia,’’ he resumed, as he retained “her, all 
vibrating with desire, in his arms, — “ since 
first we encountered each other. Beneath the 
glorious sun of Italy — in the peerless city of 
Milan did I first meet you : and the moment 
my eyes singled you out as it were from the 
midst of the royal retinue, I thought to myself 
that it would be happiness supreme to win 
the love^ of such a bewitching creature as 
thou ! You remember how 1 "subsequently 
introduced myself — how you repulsed me at 
first - then how you were led to look more 

favourably upon me ” 

^ cs because I saw that you were hand- 
t some, and that your manners were fascinating,” 
observed Julia in a low tremulous voice. 
“ I rom the very first moment I was interested 
in 3 on but 1 d ft rod not «ill on ;i suddon receive 
the advances of a stranger. But when - you 
told me who you were and besought me to 
give you a hearing, did I refuse you ?” 

Xo I have not the slightest complaint of 
cruelty to make against you,” responded the 
Lari of « union. “On the contrary, in 
revealing 103- name, it was reminding 3m u also 
of the disadvantage under which I laboured in 

thus addressing a young lady - ’ 

. “ 'S on mean, observed Julia, with a tender 
look, that tit the same time you made yourself 
known to me, it of course occurred to 1113- re- 
collection that there was such a lady as the 
Countess of Curzon in existence, and that 
therefore you were married 1 But even then, 
did I prove cruel ? did I repulse you ? did I 
flee from your presence ? No. Nevertheless, 
had I behaved as woman ouo/U—not perhaps 
always as woman rhe ?— T should have assumed 
a haughty air and an indignant look, and have 
demanded by what right yon — a married man 

da led venture to breathe the lanaun^e of 
flatteiy, when evidently meant as prelude 
to the more tender whisperings of love, in the 
ears of a young lady, unmarried — occupying an 
honourable post about the person of the 

Princess of Yales oh ! in such terms as 

these would I have addressed you, Charles, had 
ifc not boon Lhfit niy heart was .smitten by a. 
sentiment which, in its very weakness, was 
stronger than that 01 womanly prudence and 
propriety ! But what muRt you think of me 
for this conduct on my part ?— what can your 
j opinion he of one who has encouraged 3’ou to 

! follow her from Italy — through Switzerland 

hither to 0,'eneva ?” 

“ What, is my opinion ?” exclaimed the Earl ; 

it is that you are adorable, and that I adore 
von.i It is that so much love on Aourpart 
deserves every possible manifestation of love 
on mine . it is that inasmuch as you have been 
prepared to make such sacrifices for me, there 
is no Raciifico which 1 . ought to hesitate to 
make foi you 1 F or in loving me, you love 
one who cannot conduct you to the altar : yon 
love one who cannot give you the honoured 


name of wife! Aud in loving me, also, you 
place yourself in a • position to preclude an 
honourable marriage with any other suitor 
“ho may .present himself. Your love then for 
me— if you abandon yourself to it entirely— 
amounts to what the world will call your ruin : 
and therefore, .if you are indeed prepared to 
make these tremendous sacrifices for me, what 
should not I do for you ? You renounce the 
chance of obtaining a husband who would love, 
cherish, and protect you— and J therefore must 
renounce the wife whom I possess. This then 
is the serious matter concerning which I was 
so anxious to speak to you. It was to propose 
that , if you be as sincere as J am — as sincere 
as J. think 3*011 — we at once resolve to renounce 
all the world for each other 

“ Oh ! this language pours like a flood of 
ol3*siau rapture into my heart,” cxclaimed'Julia, 
in tones of thrilling jo3*ousness. “ Yes — for 
my part 1 will renounce all and everything 
for thee — and she pressed herself closer to 
the Pnrl, as if willing and anxious to abandon 
herself to him then and there, so as to crown 
the tender compact. 

“ Dearest, dearest Julia,” he said, lavishing 
upon her caresses as tender as those which she 
expended upon him were wanton and provoca- 
tive : “ now 3*011 are holding out to me hopes 
of ineflable bliss. But — ” and his voice sud- 
denly sank to a low and mysterious whisper — 
“ it is not merety the sacrifice of your honour, 
Julia, which is involved in all this : it is the 
sacrifice of all 3’our future prospects — your 
family— sisters— friends— position— hopes ’ of 
aggrandizement ” 

“ I do not think that L altogether under- 
stand you, Charles,” said the young lady, now 
fixing upon him a look of mingled doubt and 
uneasiness. “ Pray explain yourself. Already 
is suspense amounting to an agony ” 

“I mean then, dearest Julia,” answered the 
Karl of Curzon, “that the sacrifice we make 
for each other must be complete. You muRt. 
fi3* away with me from Ceneva — you must 
abandon everybody aud everything, in order to 
be mine wholly— and only mine ” 

‘AY hat! and live with you open^v as your 
mistress ?” exclaimed Julia" astonished but not 
shocked — amazed but not indignant. 

“ Most assuredly,” responded the Earl. “ But 
3’ou have put 1113* meaning into words more 
plainly explicit than any T should have ven- 
tured (0 use. It is better however that the 
matter should thus be placed on n perfectly 
intelligible footing. I love you, .Tulin— I have 
already convinced you that I love you ! For 
the last, two months I have followed you from 
place. to place — and in order not io compromise 
you in an3 r w.ay, or to have it even suspected 
that I was hanging on the ; outskirts of the 
Princess’s retinue, as it were, I have submitted 
to'- some, annoyances and humiliations. Tra- 
velling in a huriible st3 r le — adopting a feigned 
name — buying myself in an obscure lodging 
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at Geneva — remaining cooped up in that lonely 
place nearly all the day long in order to 
avoid recognition on the part of any English 
persons’who might happen to be sojourning in 
the city or passing through, it — stealing out 
only along with the bats and owls of an. even- 
ing — sometimes fortunate enough to meet you 
alone— at others compelled to content myself 
with beholding you .it a distance, or else to 
return home again disappointed at not meet- 
ing you at all — in fact, playing a hide-and-seek 
game in which all the advantages of rank and 
money are totally absorbed, and a complete 
barrier raised between un-self and every legi- 
timate pleasure and enjoyment, save and ex- 
cept when in your society— and then, indeed,” 
he added in a softer tone, “am T amply re- 
warded — ” 

“ Oh 1 1 am aware, dearest Charles, of the 
sacrifices you have thus made for me,” ex- 
claimed Julia : “ but you must not blame me if 
I cannot always cither keep an appointment or 
withdraw 'myself from immediate attendance 
upon her Royal Highness ” 

“ Blame you— no, dearest ! I do not blame 
you,” interrupted the Earl. “ But what I mean 
you to understand is, that the sort of life I 
have lately been leading cannot possibly con- 
tinue. Though my love is illimitable, my pa- 
tience is not proportionate. . Now then, can 
you not understand wherefore I said at the be- 
ginning of this interview that the topic of our 
discourse would be a serious one? Indeed the 
time is come for ns to take some decisive step 

“ And that decisive step !!’ said Julia, gazing 
upon him with mingled uneasiness and mourn- 
ful affection. 

“ T have already explained it to you, my 
dear girl,” answered Curzon. “ It is that von 
will accompany me hence— that you will* fly 
away— resign your position in the household of 
the Princess — and abandon everything for my 
sake ” 

N T o, no— I cannot do all this !” cried Julia, 
with unaffected excitement, but with a real 
feeling of anguish — for she had taught herself 
to love the Earl of Curzon. “I cannot abandon 
my post here. For your sake — yes, assuredly 
I would— heaven knows I would. But there 
are other reasons — other considerations " 

And she stopped suddenly short as the wild 
rapidity of her emotions was about to hurrv 
her upon delicate ground. . 

“ Then yon do not love me, Julia, as I love 
you, 1 ’ exclaimed the Earl. -“Farewell — fare- 
well.!” 

i fiising abruptly from the bench, he stoopped 
down — imprinted a kiss upon the foreheaa of 
the bewildered girl — and leaping on the back 
of the seat, vaulted over the wall. 

“ Farewell — farewell 1" he once more ex- 
claimed from the • opposite side : and then his 
retreating steps smote upon Julia’s ear. 

A<ow she felt all in an- instant that she loved 


him madly, with a passion which she fancied 
to he altogether independent of the mere 
sensuality, of desire : and springing upon the 
garden-seat, she looked over the wall, waving 
her handkerchief with frantic gestures— for 
she had presence of mind sufficient to make her 
aware how dangerous it would be to call after 
him by name. 

He turned his. head -he saw her— and he 
retraced his steps. Another minute— and he 
was again standing on the stump of the tree on 
the other side of the wall. Once more too were 
their hands locked in a warm clasp. 

“Could you leave me thus, Charles ?” she 
murmured in a tremulous tone. 

“ Need I repeat, dear Julia, all that I have 
said to you this evening ?” he asked. “ If you 
love mo you will ily hence with me. It is 
impossible that I can continue this existence of 
! minglpd excitement and despondency— light 
j and darkness- bliss in your society, and long 
I hours of loneliness in an obscure* lodging — 

I prowling,- lurking, and sneaking abut like a 

! robber No, no I cannot endure it ! Say 

then — will you be mine — wholly mine ? or 
shall we separate at once and for ever ?” 

Thus speaking, the Earl of Curzon bent down 
his head and pressed his lips to Julia’s band ; 
and during He few moments that thus elapsed, 
a myriad thoughts swept through her brain. 

Should • she abandon all the dreams of 
ambition for this love of hers ?— should she 
give up the brilliances of a Court-life for the 
obscurities of a nobleman’s mistress ? Should 
she do a temporary violence to her feelings voir, 
by resigning her lover ?— or to gratifv her 
passion, should she perhaps plunge into a 
career of continuous vexations, annoyances, and 
troubles ? Such were the questions that 
rushed through her mind — worldly thoughts 
strangely commingling with woman’s deepest 
feelings. But all of a sudden it struck her 

that the best course would be to gain a delay 

and she resolved to make the endeavour. ■ 

“ Well, J ulia, what is your decision ?’’ asked 
the Earl of Curzon, again raising his head and 
looking her anxiously in the face. 

“ There must be mutual concessions,” she 
answered : then bending down her eyes and 
with a blush of soft sensuousness rising to her 

cheeks, she murmured, “ I am yours now 

your wife — your mistress— or whatever title 
you choose to give me : but you must allow me 
a short time— say a few weeks— a month at the 
least— to make certain arrangements here, ore 
I can possibly leave J — ” 

“Arrangements !— what arrangements can 
you possibly have to make, Julia ?'* exclaimed 
the Earl, with an air of surprise. “.I hope 
that you do nob intend to reveal the secret of 
our love to a living soul ?” : 

“Not for worlds 1” answered Julia. “ : But 

1 cannot be explicit now- another time 

perhaps ” p 

“ Julia,” said the Earl, in a tone of reproach, 
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“ you have secrets from me 1 Yes — that blush 

upon your cheek confirms my suspicions . 

But fool that I am !” he suddenly exclaimed ; 
“ what right have I to expect your confidence 
under present circumstances ? Tell me, .Julia — 
if I consent to your proposal — if J agree to pro- 
long my. hide-and-seek sojpurn in Geneva for 
another month — will j-ou irivc me your entire 
confidence — tell me everything ” 

“ I will, I will,” answered Julia, pressing liis 
hand to her lips. “ Oil ! now you have made 
me so happy — so very, .very happy !— you have 
promised to grant me a month ere I leave the 
Princess forever to become your mistress open- 
ly ■’ _ 

“ And in the meantime,” said the .Marl, in a 
subdued voice and with a look so full of wicked 
meaning that .Julia’s eyes sank beneath it, 
though rather to veil the ineffable joy that 
thrilled, through her than from any sense of 
shame which she experienced, — “in the mean- 
time, dearest, you will grant me the privileges 
of that love winch exists between us and which 
places us on the same footing as man and wife 

But we need not extend this chapter to any 
greater length. Suffice it to say that in the 
same way as her sister had done towards 
Colonel Malpas, did .Julia Owen murmuringly 
breath the requisite instructions to the Earl 
of Curzon how to obtain admission to her 
chamber that night at an hour when there need 
be no fear of observation. 


. CHAPTER CXXVf. 

TUB EAKI.’S I.ODRIXU.* 

It was yet dark, lmt fast verging towards 
the dawn when the Karl of Curzon stole forth 
from the villa, and hastily threading the garden 
scaled the wall at the * very spot where the 
bench was so conveniently situated within, and 
the stump of the tree so suitably placed without, 
On thus stealthily quitting the grounds, he 
skirted the wall for some short distance with a 
view to gain that bye-road which led through 
the fields io Geneva, and which Mrs. .Ranger 
and Agatha took on tly» night of their visit to 
Dr. iMaravelli. 

But just as he reached that road, the morn- 
ing broke suddenly above the eastern heights ; 
and the orient heaven became all in a moment 
so beautifully streaked with orange, and purple, 
and crimson, and gold, that the Earl paused to 
survey the spectacle. And so glorious was it 
that it even chased from his mind the pleasing 
sensations which a night of rapture in .Julia's 
arms had left behind. All in a sudden, how- 
ever, his. admiring reverie was interrupted by 
the opening of the private door in the wall 
looking upon the narrow road. A tall indivi- 
dual, .wearing a cloak, issued forth; and.. the 


Earl, throwing upon him a rapid sidelong look, 
was about to liurry away when the glimpse 
which he thus caught of that person’s features 
made him gaze again more scrutiniziugly still : 
then startled with astonishment, he ejaculated 
within himself “ By heaven 1 'tis : Malpas— or 
I never saw him before in all my life • !” • 

Again the Earl looked — and this, third survey 
convinced him. that it was indeed the Colonel, 
although divested of his moustache and looking 
stouter and better than he ha,d ever seemed 
before. And Malpas it assuredly was, as the 
reader may easily suppose:- nor was his astonish- 
ment less at thus beholding the Karl than was 
the Earl’s on recognizing, him. It was evident 
that Malpas, taken Loo much, by surprise to 
hasten off in the first instance or conceal his 
face in the collar of his cloak, was now irreso- 
lute what course to adopt— whether to accost 
the Earl or to beat a retreat, — while' on the 
other hand, Curzon himself was equally 
undecided what line of conduct to pursue. 

With all his faults — and the reader knows 
they are many — Curzon entertained a bound- 
less contempt for the paltry and rascally con- 
duct which Malpas had shown in his endeavour 
to obtain the six thousand guineas wagered 
at the memorable “ banquet of six.” Moreover, 
be beheld in Malpas the paramour of his wife — 
the author of that dishonour which he felt so 
keenly, but of which he had no positive proof. 
Without recapitulating causes, however, suffice 
it to say that for many reasons the Earl of 
Curzon hated and detested Colonel Malpas; 
and under ordinary circumstances he would 
either have, passed him by with supreme con- 
tempt, or else have picked a quarrel with him 
for the purpose of avenging the sense of dis- 
honouring wrong that rankled in his heart. 
All this, however, would have been very well 
in London, where if was quite natural for the 
Earl and the Colonel to meet a dozen times iii 
a week: but here — in such a far distant place 
as the city of Geneva — it was altogether an- 
other thing. Besides, Colonel Malpas had just 
issued stealthily forth from the villa ; and 
Curzon was seized with an irresistible curiosity 
to penetrate not only into. the cause of Malpas’s 
presence at Geneva, but more especially of his 
evident intimacy at the residence of the* Prin- 
cess of Wales, 

“ Can it be possible that his mission is the 
same as mine, and springing from the same 
authority ?” murmured the Karl hastily to him- 
self : and without any farther hesitation, he at 
once accosted the Colonel saying, “ It would be 
useless to pretend not to recognise each other.” 

“ Well, now I receive the confirmation of a 
suspicion,’’ ejaculated Malpas. 

“ And what is that suspicion ?” demanded 
Curzon in surprise. 

“That 1 have once or twice $een you from a 
distance lurking about that villa ” 

“ Ah 1 then you must also have been lurking 
about this same villa,” interrupted the Earl. 
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" Come— I dec that it is belter you ami I should 
uave some little explanation with each otlier. 
At all events, let us not be seen loitering bore 
now, since the day is dawning grandly. Does 
your road lie towards Geneva V’ 

“ It docs/*' responded Malpas : but be hesitat- 
ed for a moment, and looked uneasily towards 
tbe garden-door from which Tie bad just issued. 

“ I see wbat you mean,” exclaimed the Earl, 
instantly comprehending tbe cause of tbe 
Colouel’s confusion : “ tbe’key which gave you 
egress is still in your band, and you have some- 
thing to do with it. Come— do not mind 
me : place it according to any previous under- 
standing that may have existed between your- 
self and the lad}- who' lent it to you.” 

The (.'olonef laughed significantly, as lie 
observed, “ Perhaps the good luck which you 
Imve experienced induces you to suspect the 
nature of mine — and may he you also have 
just issued' from the villa, though by means 
of some other mode of egress ?” 

• “ Put by tbe ke}’,” said tlie Earl somewhat 
impatiently : “and we will talk of these matters 
anon.” 

Colonel Malpas accordingly, and without 
any farther hesitation, now deposited the key 
under the -door ; and having done this, he 
accompanied the Earl away from the vicinage 
of the villa. 

“ Will it not appear strange,” said < 'ur/.ou 
suddenly, when they had got to a little 
distance along the road through the fields, 
“ if you and I -arc seen entering Geneva to- 
gether at such an unseemly hour? Perhaps 
you will come at eight o’clock and breakfast 
with me : we can then talk over, such matters 
as we may choose to introduce upon the topis." 

“ Be it so,” said Colonel Malpas. “ The 
police are vigilant and strict- ” 

“ Yes — and especially as - 1 happen to be 
living, here under a false name — — ” 

“ \Tis exactly the same with myself !” cried 
Malpas. 

'Then all the better reason wherefore we 
should avoid any unnecessary' discussions with 
tbe police,” observed Ourxon, — “ especially as 
the Syndics are very severe towards all 
foreigners havingfalse passports. l am passing 
under the common and euphonious name of 
Mr. tim'dh ; and Here is the card of my address. 
You can join mc : therc at eight o'clock.” 

“ Punctually,” rejoined Milpas : “ and when 
your servaut announces 'Mr. Tkvoipsuii, you 
may know that it . meaus me.” 

They then separated— the Earl of Cur/.ou 
diverging across the fields, and Colonel Malpas 
continuing ins way along' the road. 'And here 
we may observe that it was only with a sort 
of cool politeness, and not withtbe familiarity 
of former times, that his !oi'dship lilid demean- 
ed himself towards the Cdlonel, who .on the 
otherhand was so rejoiced to .find that he- was 
not “ cut "by one of the' most aristocratic' of 
his old acquaintances, that lie would not for a 


moment perceive there was anything at all 
reserved or distant iu the nobleman’s manner. 

But wc sbali now follow tbe Earl of Uurson. 
In ten minutes he entered Geneva' ;-and 
striking into a neighbourhood which if not 
exactly low, at all events was very far-from 
being one of the most aristocratic quarters, he 
presently knocked at the door of a house of 
plain and decent appearance. After .being 
kept waiting for some time— tbe iumates of 
the dwelling not being up, as it was still very 
carh' in the morning — the nobleman was 
admitted by a pretty-looking aud mischievous- 
eyed Genevese girl of about eighteen, and who 
had just hurried on a sufficiency of raiment to 
develop rather than to conceal the symmetry 
of her charming form. The Earl east upon her 
a look of sly meaning, thereby proving that 
they were not altogether the worst friends 
in the world : and muttering something 
about haviug been kept up all night iu 
attendance upon a sick friend, he passed 
into a small hut neatly furnished par- 
lour, which, together with a still smaller but 
equally cleanly bedroom at the back, constitut- 
ed his lodging. 

Haring given the pretty Genevese some 
hurried commands relative to preparations for 
breakfast at eight o’clock, and also with regard 
to the prompt admission of a certain Mr. 
'J’/"ji,ipsoii when he should call, his lordship 
(who, be it remembered, was plain Mr. timid, 
at this lodging) proceeded to refresh himself 
vith'his wonted ablutions and perform his 
morning toilette. Meanwhile he revolved 
in his mind the mauuer in which he ought to 
proceed towards Malpas and the , extent to 
which it would be prudent to conlide in him : 
but he found, upon reliction, that these' were 
points which must be left to the dictation of 
circumstances, and would materially depend 
upon the amount of knowledge which the 
Colonel himself possessed with regard to ' the 
business in which lie was engaged on ■ the 
Continent. 

Punctually at eight o'clock did Malpas make 
his appearance ; — and as he entered tlie 'Earl’s 
neat little parlour, he exclaimed, “ Ah ! I 'can 
undertsand tire attraction which has fixed 
you at this humble tenement. By heaven! 
such a pair of bright eyes — such coral lips — 
such pearly teeth — ami such a roguish 
sruile ” 

“ llush !' : said < Timm : “ the girl under- 
stands a little English. But come — sit down;" 
he continued, in a somewhat more friendly 
tone than lie had adopted ere now; “and if 
your appetite be as good as mine, you cannot 
fail to do justice to this admirable specimen 
of a .Swiss breakfast.” 

“ My morning’s v alk has indeed sharpened 
my appetite,” said Malpas, as he seated him- 
self at the table ; “and ■ really— humble 
though your lodging be — the service of the 
board is conducted "in a superior style.” j 



The noblemau and his guest uow proceeded 
to do ample justice to the cutlets, the fresh 
eggs, the fish, the rolls, aud the coflee ; — and 
when the repast was concluded, the Earl said, 
“ Now, Mai pas, we will have a little serious 
conversation, if you please.” 

“ I- think it is highly necessary, after the 
singularity of our encounter this morning at 
sunt'ise,” observed the Colonel. 

“ But let us begin with a complete and 
thorough understanding of the principles on 
which it is to be conducted,’’ resumed the 
Earl. “ I mean to say — shall we throw oil’ all 
reserve and give each other our entire confi- 
dence 

“ I scarcely know how to answer that 
question,’’ replied Malpas, looking at the Earl 
iu a peculiar manner. “ T)o you mean with 
regard to this morning’s adventure ?" 

“ 1 mean with regard to everything,” replied 
the Earl ; <! not only what we were both doing 
at the villa this morniug, but what we are 
doing at Geneva at all.” 

“Then you must suspect something ?" said 
Malpas, determined to proceed guardedly, in 
case the Earl should have merely been dele- 
gated by a certain person iu London to put his 
(the Colonel’s) trustworthiness and fidelity to 
the test. 

_ “ Yes — 1 suspect something,” responded 
Curzon, with a significant look : “ and this is 
that you and I are both engaged in the same 
mission, although perhaps we were not aware 
of each other’s connexion with the business 
until this morning.” 

“ You have spoken exactly my sentiments,” 
said Malpas'. 

“ Shall we then give each other our confid- 
ence?” asked Lord Cur/.on. 

“I have no objection — provided you can show 
me that I am safe in doing so ” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Earl : “ 1 understand 
you. Ou embarking in this enterprise you 
pledged yourself to secrecy •” 

“ Just so,” rejoined Malpas : “ and it is that 
secrecy which I am uow afraid of violating.” 

“ Perdition !” exclaimed the Earl, petulantly. 
“I was not aware that you were such a stickler 
for principle ! But come — this fencing with each 
other is a mere idle waste of time," continued 
Lord Curzon, suddenly adopting a milder tone,: 
“for we are sure to come to the poiut at 
last. I also have pledged myself to secrecy in 
this matter ; and therefore whatever amount of 
confidence we may show each other, we are 
alike - guilty of breach of faith towards our 
employer — alike incur the same chance of that 
employer’s displeasure— aud alike staud the 
same risk of being betrayed by the other.” 

“ True 1” said Malpas : “ and therefore Jet 
us advance by equal steps along the road of 
explanations so that we shall soon ascertain 
whether we keep pace with each other in the 
details of the knowledge which we may each 


possess relative to the nature, aim, and object 
of our present missions.” 

“ Your proposition is a reasonable one,” 'said 
the Earl of Guram. “ And uow, by way of 
making a start, I will confess that the employer 
to whom I have alluded is Lady Sackville.” 

“ Mine also,” responded Malpas : “ and when 
I undertook the mission, her ladyship enjoined 
me to observe the strictest secrecy concerning 
it to _ whomsoever I might meet abroad, and 
likewise to shun as much as possible, any of my 
English acquaintances whom I might chance to 
encounter.” 

“ The same instructions were given to ihe,” 
resumed Curzon, “ coupled with the earnest 
recommendation to carry on all my proceed- 
ings with the stealthiness of a spy aud the 
secrecy of a bravo — to prefer • lurkiugs and 
watchings by night to any espials by day — to 
take a feigned name — preserve a strict incognito 
— live humbly and lodge obscurely, so as to 
avoid attracting especial notice — aud carefully 
refrain _ from communication with any one 
who, being in a position to recognise me, might 
mention the fact on writing to • friends iu 
England.” • 

“All these tally perfectly with my instruc- 
tions,” observed Malpas. “ The object of this 
mission of mine is a most delicate one. I set 
out from England with orders to repair to the 
south of Europe — ascertain where her Boyal 
Highness the Princess of AVales was residing 
at the timo— and by some means orotherform 
au acquaintance with one of three young ladibs 

“The Misses Owen,” added Curzon. “My 
instructions were precisely the same. 1 had 
already heard something of that Owen family, 
although personally unacquainted with either 
of the ladies ; aud 1 was not altogether sur- 
prised when Lady Sackville assured me that 
three sisters are anything but patterns of 
virtue. Her ladyship accordingly led ’Tuc to 
expect that I should probably experience but 
little difficulty iu forming an intimate acquaint- 
auee with one af them, whichever it were that 

accident might first throw in my way ” 

“ All these representations were likewise 
made to me," interrupted Malpas : “ and indeed, 
1 have found that every syllable Lady 'Sack- 
ville uttered relative to the Owcus— that is to 

say, judging by the beautiful Emma ” 

“ And I, judging by the tender and some- 
what sentimeual Julia,” observed the noble- 
man, “ in whose arrms I experienced elysian 

raptures during the past night ” 

“ Then were we close neighbours,” continued 
Malpas for Emma told me that her room 
was next to Julia’s — and in Emma’s arms have 
I been sleeping for the last seven nights-” 

“ I know not how you fared with your 
Emma,” resumed the Earl of ' Curzon ; “ but I 
am afraid that I shall Lave some difficulty in 
bending Miss Julia to my purposes.” | 

“ My instructions were to some extent of a 
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two-fold character, ” observed Malpas, taking 
up the thread of the discourse in his turn. 
“ Lady Sackville directed me either to insinu- 
ate myself completely into the confidence of 
one of these Owen girls— glean from her all the 
secret proceedings of herself and. sisters — and 
frustrate to the best of my endeavour those 
designs which should militate against the wel- 


fare and ' interests of the Princess of Wales 

it 

“ Or else,” resumed the Earl, “ if you could 
not succeed in winning the confidence of one 
of the Miss Owens, you were to take a bold 
and desperate step towards' your fair one — I 
meaii nothing less than persuading her to elope 
with you.” : 
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“ True !” ejaculated Malpas : “ those were 
precisely tlie instructions which I received 
from Lady Sackville — and it is easy to com- 
prehend that your's were exactly the same. 
But for my part I have made hut little progress 
with Miss Emma in any other matter than 
that of love. In amorous play and wanton 
sport she is proficient enough : nor indeed am 
I the first tutor the benefit of whose training 
i she has enjoyed in that respect. On the 
contrary, the true pattern of a Court beauty 
i is she— all wickedness and ho virtue — a Maid 
of Honour in name only — a perfect demirep 
even at her tender age — ” 

“ I cannot give my -Julia a much better 
character," remarked the Earl of (Jurzon ; 
“ save and except that 1 must do the girl 
credit for the endeavour to conceal her natural 
wantonness as much as possible. Besides, I 
really do believe that she loves me; and to 
tell you the truth, I entertain something more 
than a mere transient passion for her. Not 
that I actually love her in the true sense of 
the word; but I like her, and should be by 
no means sorry to have her as a mistress for 
six months or so. But until yesterday 1 
could never even contrive to give the conver- 
sation such a turn as to make her admit that 
alic had certain secrets which she kept from 
me ; and from her manner I am afraid that I 
shall have much trouble in extracting any 
revelations at all. I have proposed that she 
shall elope with me : lmt she has insisted 
upon a month's delay." 

“ As for Emma— when 1 ventured to speak to 
her about her position in the. Princess’s house- 
hold,” resumed Malpas, “with the hope of draw- 
ing her into a conversation upon the subject, 
she has always avoided the discourse in some 
mischievously mirthful manner : and when I 
have proposed, since we have grown jwrli- 
cvlarh/ intimate during the past week, that 
she should fly away with me, she has 
burst out laughing in my face, with an 
inquiry why we cannot he just as happv 
in each other’s arms beneath the roof of 
the villa as in any dwelling-place to which 
I might propose to transport her? ThuB 
stands the affair with me : and after more than 
three months’ absence from England, during 
which I have been for upwards of nine weeks 
dancing attendance on Alias Emma, the real 
and actual business of my mission remains 
just where it was.” 

“And I am bound to make precisely the 
same admission," observed the Marl/ “ Now 
it is quite clear that Lady Sackville is friendly 
to the Princess of Males ” 


. “ doubt,” exclaimed Malpas : “and she 
is aware of certain covert designs which are 
entertained against her Royal Highness’s 
peace and comfort. Of those designs it is 
evident enough that the three Owens arc the 
instruments and agents ; and it is cither to 
paralyze their efforts while they are in the 


Princess’s service, or else to remove two of 
them altogether from the sphere of their 
mischievous intents, that you and I have been 
entrusted with our present missions.” 

“You have put the whole affair, into a 
nutshell, so far as explanation goes,” remarked 
the Earl of (Jurzon ; “and it is quite clear 
that as the business is of tlie most delicate, 
peculiar, and even curious nature, Lady Sack- 
ville adopted every precaution to prevent you 
and me from making any revelations to each 
other or comparing notes on the subject. 
But there is the third sister Agatha— I won- 
der whether any steps have been taken to- 
wards her ” 

“ Perhaps not,” remarked Malpas: “at all 
events it may be supposed that Lady Sack- 
villc, in laying her plans, calculated that 
either you or I would be certain to glean tlie 
secrets of these sisters through the medium of 
at least one of them, and thereby frustrate all 
proceedings in any way hostile to the 
Princess." 

“ Or else," remarked the Earl, “ Lady Sack- 
villc perhaps calculated that if you and I 
succeeded in persuading two of the sisters to 
elope with us, the one who was left would be 
rendered powerless for mischief when de- 
prived of the aid of her sister-accomplices.” 

“Thus far," said Malpas, “ our confessions 
have advanced concurrently, step by step, on 
cither-side. . For my part ] do not mind add- 
ing that when 1113’ mission is over, whichever 
way it may end, 1 shall look for a handsome 
reward. Of course if I am to end by persuading 
Miss Emma to elope with me and become iny 
mistress altogether openly, and avowedly, 
somebody must furnish 111c with the means 
of keeping her : and who is to do this if not 
the lad}’ at whose instigation 1 shall incur 
such an incumbrance ?” 

“ Then I am to understand," remarked Cur- 
zon, “that you have had no specific reward 
•promised yon V I am in the same position : J 
'have stipulated for nothing, but have left 
matters to Venetia’s generosity. Of course 
she can obtain every tiling she asks for from 
the Prince ; and 1 do not think that a Mar- 
quisate, with some good sinecure of three or 
four thousand a 3'ear, will be too much for 
all the anxiet}’, trouble, and anno}’ancc T am 
undergoing. As for Julia, it would be neces- 
sary to provide for her hereafter, should she 
become my mistress openly : and of course 
Venetia will furnish tlie means for all this.” 

Lad}' Sackville m\'st do it,” observed Malpas, 
his lip curling with a peculiar smile of maiigr 
mint triumph :“ for do you not see, G’urzbn, 
that she has placed herself entirely in our 
power? In the course which she is pursuing 
she is secretly befriending the Princess of 
Wales ; and therefore she is opposing herself 
to tlie Prince.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Curzon : “ But I do not 
suppose that you will find it necessary to use 
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threats or coercion towards Lady Sackville in 
order to obtain a suitable recompense for 
your present services. But, by-the-bye, was 
it she who released you from your little diffi- 
culties V— and if so, how on earth did you 
j. manage to insinuate vourself a twin into her 
favour?’ 

“ Oh ' I managed to make my peace with 
her," exclaimed Malpas, assuming a self-aufii- 
cient air. “ But as for the way I got out of 
the King's Bench,” he continued, inwardly 
chuckling at the idea of being asked the ques- 
tion by the husband of the very woman who 
had transmitted him the means for the pur 
po3e, — “ that was of course done through my 
own resources.” 

“ Well, well, we need not wander away from 
the immediate topic of our discourse," ex- 
claimed the Earl of Curzon. “ From all that 
has now taken place between us, it is pretty 
clear that our mission on the Continent is the 
same— that we are acting according to the 
instructions of the same employer — and that 
our pursuits, in fact, have become identical. 
Perhaps, all things considered, we may further 
our views by consulting each other, and to a 
certain extent acting in concert— although of 
course it must remain a profound secret from 
everybody that we have thus met. Not a 
word to Emma on your eide— not a word to 
Julia on mine: and in our communications 
with .Indy Sackville — for I presume yon 
write to her occasionally, as T also do— not a 
| syllable must slip from’ the pen calculated to 
betray the circumstances of our meeting and 
the good understanding which has resulted. 
In more ways than one we may serve each 
other’s views.” 

“Assuredly so," responded Malpas, inwardly 
rejoicing at being thus restored to so friendly 
a footing with the Earl of Ourzon. “ And 
now let us deliberate upon the best manner 
in which we can proceed, so as to bring the 
business wherein we are concerned to a speedy 
issue.” 

“That is an aim most sincerely to he 
desired,” ejaculated Curzon ; “ for I am 
hoartily sick of the hide-and-seek existence 
which I am leading ; and were it not for pre- 
sent consolation in the shape of the charming 
Julia’s favours, and the hope of future reward, 
1 do not think that I could prosecute the busi- 
ness much farther. But what am you suggest? 
—how can we possibly compel either of these 
sisters to he explicit as to their secret proceed- 
ings f” 

“Our course is a difficult one," remarked 
Mill pas. “ Lady Sackville especially declared 
that she would not have me adopt direct and 
positive measures to expose these girls to the 
Princess.” 

. ‘ ^either would I do so,” said Curzon, empha- 
tically. "I would not treacherously betray Julia 
to her mistress, .and thus cause the ignominious 
dismissal of the poor girl : hut I would discover 


her secrets, if possible, in order to frustrate the 
designs thus revealed. Or else— which is much 
better— I should like to contrive something 
that would bring matters to a crisis at once! 
and compel Emma to elope avith you and 
Julia with me; so that the necessity should 
cease for this lurking, stealthy, sneaking, hole- 
and-corner kind of existence, and that it should 
have an end.” 

“ Well then, let us lay our heads together 
and see what we can think," remarked Colonel 
Malpas, drawing his chair in a confidential 
manner still more closely to that of the Earl 
of Curzon. 

But here we must leave Venetia's two emis- 
saries for the present, to discuss their plans, — 
while we transport the reader's attention hack 
to England. 


CHAPTER CXXVJT. 

TIIK MAID Cl’ IIOVOl'II. 


It will be remembered that amongst the letters 
which Venctia examined on the occasion when 
she received the pearls from Lord Leveson, was 
one written by Miss Bathurst strongly recom- 
mending tlie necessity of making immediate 
provision for Mrs. Arbnthnot and her daughter 
Penelope. Lady Sackville had accordingly used 
her influence with the Prince for the purpose ; 
and the result, was the appointment of Mrs! 
Arbnthnot to fill a vacancy which occurred in 
the Queen’s household by the resignation of 
Indy Prescott, and the subsequent nomination 
of Miss Penelope to the post of Maid of Hon- 
our likewise in the Queen’s establishment. 

Lady Prescott lmd resigned her situation of 
Bed-Chamber Woman shortly after the scene 
at Indy Wenlock’s, some particulars of which 
had got noised abroad : and thus was it that 
Mrs. Arbnthnot had been enabled to slide 
gently and comfortably into that berth. Be- 
hold therefore this lady and her daughter Pene- 
lope now fairly inducted into a Court life 
through the influence of Yenetin,— with good . 
salaries, and handsome apartments at Wind- 
sor Castle. 


. ■civs- aiuuiiiiicH. was a woman who had lone 
lived by being toady, duenna, or companion tc 
those into whose households she could obtain 
recommendations, or into whose favour she 
could ingratiate herself-and thus it was a rno-t 
important event for her to obtain so good "a 
situation as the one above mentioned. Thorough- 
iy worldly minded, and having too long been 

compelled to live upon her “wits” to have re- 

ta.neil much of her originaHy good princi , 
she considered self-interest to be the dominant 
aim of existence ; and when she gazed upon her 
daughter it was with the hope that she would 
make the best of the opportunity now afforded 
Her to contract some advantageous marriage, or 
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-form some still more valuable connexion. . For 
be 'it understood that Mrs. Arbuthnot was oue 
of those detestable mothers • who would sooner 
I see their daughters become the mistresses of 
1 rich men than the wives of poor ' ones ; and 
1 Mrs. Arbuthnot did not fail to' recommend 
Penelope to do her best to attract the notice of 
i the royal princes — no matter which one— but 
1 the Prince Regent himself, if possible. 

Miss Penelope was sonicwhat terrified by the 
manner in which her mother thus addressed 
her— for Mrs. Arbuthnot did not deem it neces- 
sary to adopt much . ambiguity of _ language 
when inculcating her worldly doctrines.' The 
young lady, -' being' past twenty-five' years of 
age, was quite old enough to understand, her 
mother’s meaning, and quite virluons enough 
to recoil from it. She had little maudlin sen- 
i timentaiism about her, and no prudery : but 
was not sufliciently depraved in mind to be. 
willing to surrender up her person to the first 
; princely bidder. The “ innate virtue of the 
1 woman” was not totally spoilt within _ her, al- 
though she had been placed in situations that 
fully opened her eyes to the intrigues and 
| immoralities of fashionable life. Rho. ' herself 
had however remained pure in body,' and only 
partially contaminated in mind and at all 
j events, as we have before observed, she possess- 
ed a sufficient amount of proper feeling to 
render her heartily ashamed of the base and al- 
most .undisguised recommendations proffered 
by her mother. 

In personal appearance, Penelope was' not 
exactly beautiful — nor yet handsome : but she 
was a fine young woman, with a well developed 
figure, an animated countenance, luxuriant 
hair, and large bright eyes. She moreover 
possessed a brilliant set of teeth— a pair of 
ripe red lips, whence the most luscious kisses 
might to all appearances be culled— and a clear 
healthy complexion. Her voice was ihUe-like 
and well calculated to stir up the amorous emo 
Lions of tlie susceptible temperament : her arms 
were somewhat, (no robust for perfect symme- 
try, but. splendidly rounded ami brilliantly 
polished — and her feet; and ankles, were equally 
faultless in tlieir sculptural perfection, though 
evidently belonging to limbs that were largely 
and even massively formed. Her bust was on 
the same fine scale -the bosoms • being large 
without luxuriance, and full without any de- 
triment to their firmness. There was a certain 
| animation in her looks which might be mis- 
taken at a first glance for boldness— but a 
close and steadier survey would show that- it 
was only the liveliness' of good spirits,' com- 
mingling as it were with' the- thoughts that 
naturally belonged to the experience, of a 
j -young woman who was already verging towards 
the ripe age of twenty-six.- • 

Such was Penelope Arbuthnot: and when 
dressed in the tasteful elegance, of her walking- 
costume, with the long ringlets showering do w n 
from under, the brims of a large fashionable 


bonnet— or arranged in the splendour of satin 
or velvet when her toilette for the dinner-table 
or the evening party was completed— the new 
Maid of Honour was of ‘ striking and brilliant 
appearance. Indeed, as she occupied her place 
at the royal dinner-table, or moved amidst ‘the- 
gay throng in the gilded saloon, slie would have 
been pronounced a handsome woman by even a 
critical observer : and thus without actual per- 
fection of features, but with only a tolerable 
regularity of profile, she was calculated to pass 
as one of the most brilliant ornaments of the 
Court and Fashion. ' 

The Prince Regent had lately visited Wind- 
sor Castle much oftener than had previously 
been his wont, because he was now very seri- 
ously thinking of finding . a husband for his 
daughter the Princess Charlotte, whose charac- 
ter was daily developing a higher spirit ana a 
growing impatience of control. Being resolved 
to marry her off-hand, it became necessary for 
the Prince to make a fitting selection of a hus- 
band for her ; and in this very . important 
matter was it requisite that he should hold fre- 
quent consultations with his mother the Queen. 
Hence those numerous visits to Windsor 
which lie had recently paid : and on these 
occasions he had been led to take special notice 
of Penelope. 

When once the Prince Regent fixed his 
eyes upon a woman, it was with the resolve 
to possess her ; — and to this end was his mind 
always made up whenever the fancy struck 
him, even before he had bestowed • a single 
reflection upon the means whereby his deter- 
mination was to be carried out. As for being 
contented with one mistress— even though 
this mistress was the most transcendent-ly 
beautiful woman that had ever yet • shone in 
the circles of fashion — the idea was altogether 
out of the question : for when once away from 
Carlton House and beyond the influence of 
Vonetiu’s smiles, the Prince Regent was as 
much inclined as ever to fulfil ' his destiny as 
the most insatiate and unprincipled voluptuary 
that ever disgraced the world. 

It was now . the middle of the month of 
March at about the same time dial the events 
occurred at Geneva ; and the weather in Eng- 
land was more than usually bleak and tem- 
pest nous. Thus was it that - on one particular 
day die Prince Regent, having driven over at 
an early hour from London to Windsor, ' found 
himself compelled to remain longer than he 
had intended in cunseqtieuce of a sudden 
deluge of rain. Although he had made 
arrangements to return to Carlton House 
to hold a Privy Council, and afterwards . to 
entertain a party at dinner,, he declared “ that 
both the Right Honourable Councillors and 
the invited guests might go to the devil, 
sooner 1 than he would run the chance of being 
dragged, even in a close carriage, along flooded 
roadp and with the rain' beating strong enough 
to drive in the windows.” He accordingly re- 
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mained to pass the clay at Windsor Castle ; ! her spirits liad received a sudden chill ; and he 
and n- in the evening there were no guests at j did his best to rally her : but she now replied 
the dinner-table— merely the Queen, the j with only a calm courtesy and soon after- 
th<‘ Princess Augusta, the Ladies, Lord--, and , wards the Queen, rising to retire from the 
Cfentl-men of her Majesty '* household — the j drawing-room, was of course followed thither 
TriiiC’' was enabled to place hinis-lf next to: bv all the ladies, Penelope being thuB relieved 
Pent'lop->. The King who was more than I from the embarrassment which she had experi- 
usuallv mad just at this period, nnrl was prone onced for the last quarter of an hour, 
to the porfornnneo of strange unkingly antics, The Prince, who scarcely ever neglected his 
was kept close in his own private apartment : bottle even for the finest woman in existence 
and Princess Charlotte, the Prince Regent’s remained at. table drinking with the lords and 
: daughter, being somewhat indisposed, nLo j gentlemen of the royal household'; but 
j remained hi her own chamber. j presently they repaired to the drawing-room, 

| The circle at the royal dinner-table was there- i to rejoin the Queen and the ladies in atten- 
j fore limited upon tins occasion ; and the Prince. ' dance. On entering the spacious and’ 
j being thus enabled the more easily to throw j gorgeously-furnished saloon, the Prince looked 
i o!f all unnecessary ceremonial restraint, gave | hastily around in search of Penelope ; and to 
wav to those gaieties of conversation in which he j his chagrin lie observed that she was occupying 
excelled m> much. Penelope not only posseted I a .• '•at as dose as possible to the Queen ; — so 
a natural flow of good spirits, but was also J that even if he accosted her, he could not 
ijuick, sprightly, and ready-witted in her dis- possibly breathe the slightest syllable in her 
course : and slie therefore shone on the present ear without being overheard by his prim, 
occasion to considerable advantage. The Prince starch, vinegar-looking mother. Put alone on 
was more than over pleased with her and ns a sofa, at, a considerable distance from the fire 
he beheld the colour heightening upon her around which the rest of the royal party lmd 
cheeks, enhancing the animation of her looks, gathered, Mrs. Arbuthnot was seated : and the 
and pouring additional floods of lustre into her Prince, as if in a kindly partonising courtes}’ 
fin<> eves, he thought within himself that he toward i an elderly lady, went and placed 
had often taken the trouble to make a less himself by her side. 

worthy and de-irable conquest than this, “ Mrs. Arbuthnot,” he said, throwing into 

lVnelop". however, was perfectly innocent in his manner all the affability that was one of 
thus developing her attractive qualities in so the ingredients of the hypocrisy which he 
provo-ative' a rn inner towards the Prince, knew so well how to assume for his own 
Sim had no ulterior design — she did not purposes,—' 1 1 wa.s much delighted in having 
even lav het-«lf mu, to attract his notice: the opportunity to use my influence with my 
her behaviour was the natural and un- august mother, and obtain for yon that post- 
studied outpouring of good spirits, sufii- which Lady Prescott, so suddenly vacated." 
ejently tempered by proper taste and breeding. “And i am charmed,” responded Mrs. 
Put at length, when she beheld the Prince's Arbuthnot, “ in having this opportunity of 
eves nettling with a peculiar look upon her, oxpres-ing to your Royal Highness the lively 
after the champagne had been handed to him sense of gratitude which T experience for the 
three or four times, she instantaneously com- favour thus shown to me : and likewise 1 must 
preh*‘nd“d that it- was quite possible for him to avail myself of the present occasion to thank' 
have puts wrong construction on her demea- you with equal sincerity on behalf of, my 
riour and dh-'-oun-e. She saw how the nuaffect- daughter, for whom your Itoyal Highness was 
erl frankness of the former and the spanl-me- also graciously pleased to use your influence.” 
mi". sprightHness of the latter, might receive “Ah! your daughter -to he sure!" said 
an evil interpretation in the mind of a man the Prince, affecting to he reminded of what 
who was himself too much saturated with was full well-known to him already : “ that 
impure notions to be able to give others credit handsome young lady who sat next to meat 
for innocence and purity of purpose ; and when the dinner-table just now, is your daughter- 
flinging her eyes across the table, Penelope I recollect ! P.y the by, slm was at Carlton 
beheld her mother gazing upon her with a House along with you, my dear madam, that 
satisfaction the nature of which wa.s not to be night when we had the private theatricals.” 
mistaken, the young lady experienced a sudden “ To be sure, your Royal Highness, " answered 
shock that produced as it weren complete re- Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

vulsion of feeling within her. “ Well, hut T do not think that we all lie- 

Hhe however had too much good taste ns Imved very properly on that occasion — did 
weli as self-possession to turn suddenly cold or we?” said Hie Prince; “.after supper, if J 
distant : but, she nevertheless gradually dimi- remember right, there was some kissing and 
nishr-d the sprightliness of her conversation, toying." 

while the blooming animation of her counton- “ Oh ! yes — a little," observed Mrs. Arbuth- 
ane.c proportionately yielded to a modest not.- “ But wherever your royal Highness is, 
composure. The Prince was too keen and everybody is so gay and happy." 
sagacious in such matters not to perceive that “ Yes— hut if your daughter is unmarried— 
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and. at her age too,” said the Prince, lowering 
his- tone, “ that kind of amusement is rather 
dangerous. .Kisses, you know, my dear Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, are the /lowers which one gathers 
on the threshold of paradise : but the bold 
and venturous one often follows up the advan- 
tage, and taking elysium as it were by storm, 
plucks the forbidden frbit." 

“ I can assure you, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ that my daughter— without be- 
ing a prude,, remember— r is a young woman of 
prudence.” 

“No doubt of it, Mrs. Arbuthnot,’’ interrupt- 
ed the Prince : “ but ” 

“ And I was going to observe,” continued 
the lady, “ that although such little kissing, 
and toying, and trilling dalliances to which 
your Royal Highness has alluded, may smooth 
down, all the asperities of a woman's virtue, 
yet still the virtue itself may remain intact.”.: 

“ Though deprived of some of its strongest 
defences— eh ? Is that your meaning, my dear 
madam ?” inquired the Prince, laughing, 
though speaking in a low and guarded tone. 

“I think that such was iny meaning,” respond- 
ed Mrs. Arbuthnot, also smiling, but. with a 
sort of subdued significancy. 

“How is it, my dear madam,” asked the 
Prince, “ that you have not managed to find 
a husband for your daughter j’ct ? ’ 

“ Really vour Royal Highness should direct 
Parliament to levy a tax ugon bachelors, ” an- 
swered the Red-chamber Woman, again smiling 
“ But it is strange, considering that Penelope 
has moved in the very best society — that she is 
highly accomplished— and, as your Royal High- 
ness perceives, is not ill-looking.” 

“ Ill-looking 1” he echoed. “On the con- 
trary— she is a very fine girl— a very fine girl— 
or young woman, rather : — between five or six- 
and-twenty I should say, if ifc were not rude to 

guess a lady's age— ripe" as the peach ” 

“ As her mother, sir, I feel proud at the 
compliment that you thus pay my daughter: 
and though I say it, who am her parent, she is 
decidedly one of the finest figures I ever saw. 

Her milliner assured me this morning But 

really, your Royal Highness must think me 
very indiscreet," said the wily woman, suddenly 
interrupting herself, and appearing to be much 
shocked at the idea of having committed a sad 
solecism in propriety and decency. 

“Pray go on,’ said the Prince. “You were 
speaking with the very pardonable pride of a 
mother ; and it pleases me to hear a fond and 
affectionate parent thus discourse. Pray go on, 
I repeat. You were telling me that your 
daughter's milliner passed some opinion ? No 
doubt it was to the effect that Miss Penelope 

is one of the best made young ladies ” 

_ “ Now, to speak candidly, it was an observa- 
tion to that effect,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, who 
from the corner of her eye was attentively 
watching all the evidences of those rising pas- 
sions which she was thus, methodically and cun- 


ningly provoking on the part, of .the,. Prince : 
then, as she observed the colpur. deepening on 
his cheeks, the salacious sucking of his lips, and 
I the gloating expression with .which his eyes 
plunged . across the room to . iix themselves 
upon Penelope, slip continued in a low and 
confidienbial whisper, “ Indeed, sir, the 
milliner declared, that of all the ladies belong- 
ing to. ithe Court and Aristocracy who 
partonize her establishment, not one is so 
symmetrically and at the same time so finely 
formed as my daughter.” 

“ You should marry her— you should. marry 
her,”' said the Prince, in the .hurried tone of 
his aroused ;desires. “ It would be a -positive 
sin to suffer sucli a splendid creature to stand 
the chance of dying an old maid.” 

“Itiseasy-to saj’ morn/ her," remarked 
the astute M.ra. Arbuthnot : “ but it is not so 
easy to procure a good match ; and sooner 
than she should become the wife of a poor or 
obscure individual — r*” 

“ Ah ! I perceive you are a lady of great 
prudence," observed the Prince, now beginning 
to entertain a faint suspicion, that it was not 
altogether without a motive that Mrs. Arbuth- 
not had struck into this spraewhat extra- 
ordinary line of discourse : but deterniined at 
once to put her to the test and ascertain 
whether his suspicion was well founded or 
not, he said in a low voice, pnd fixing a 
peculiar look upon her, “ Sotne very pru- 
dent and careful mam pips prefer that their 
daughters should he rich anen’s mistresses than 
poor men’s wives.” 

“ The momlitv may he bad,” returned Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, perfectly unabashed, “ but the 
wordly wisdom of the maxim cannot he dis- 
puted." 

“ Are you really serious in this observation ?" 
inquired the Prince, with a certain purpose still 
more plainly expressed in his look. 

“ f can assure j’ou, sir, I never was more 
serious in my life,” responded the wily woman. 

“ But the maxim may be only one which you 
recommend to others,” urged the Prince, “ with- 
out perhaps any intention of practising it 
yourself ?” 

“ Then were my sincerity indeed something 
to he impugned,” rejoined Mrs. Arbut|mpt. 
“ But |tis otherwise. What I preach 1 pm pre- 
pared to practise." ■ 

f And if .some one were to put you to the test?” 
said the Prince, in a still more confidential tone 
than before. 

V It all depends on who the person might be,” 
was the immediate response. 

“ Lot us suppose a case," resumed his Royal 
Highness. “ We will, thf.n, for argument’s 
sake, imagine that one of my brothers— a Prince 
of the Blood Royal — should make overtures to 
Miss Penelope : , as a matter of course it could 
not be for her to become his wife, — it must be to 
.make her his misstress. Now, ,what would be 
the answer in such a case? 
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« I cannot positively declare what my daugh- 
ter’s response, would be,” returned Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. : “ but I know very well that if I were 
consulted in tbe matter I should not only give 
my advice, but also use my influence to compel 
an affirmative reply.” 

“ 2s ow indeed may we soon understand each 
other,” said his Royal Highness, speaking 
quickly and in atone of excitement: “ let us 
r suppose that instead of being one of my 
brothers who made the overture whereof we 
Pn have spoken, it was I- the Prince Regent— 

V who ventured to breathe such a proposition in 
your ears relative to vour handsome daughter 
Penelope !” 

“I should consent at once and unhesitatingly, 
answered the worldly-minded mother: for she 
saw full well that the Prince Regent was per- 
fectly serious in what he said. 

“ Then, without another word, we under- 
stand cacti other,” rejoined his Royal J1 ighness, 
fixing upon her a look of the deepest meaning. 
“ This night ” 

“ Yes— this night— if your Royal Highness 
wills it.” answered Mrs. Arbutlinot, in a low 
but firm voice: then after a few moment’s 
hesitation, she said “ Her Majesty will doubt- 
less retire carl}’, as is her wont- and immediate- 
ly afterwards I will represent to my daughter 
the honour which your Royal Highness intends 
her. Then if you will await me here, or in any 
other room, I will rejoin your Royal Highness 
as speedilv as possible ” 

“ Good 1” said the Prince. “Rut do you not 
observe how the handsome Penelope regards 
us at this moment ? Is there not a certain 
uneasiness— a certain suspicion — in her looks i ” 

“ Yes there may be,” replied the mother : 
“ for I have already assured you, sir, that 
Penelope is a virtuous young woman.” 

“ Though perhaps more or less prepared to 
lose her virtue when somewhat hardly pressed,” 
added the Prince. “ But here— within the 
walls of this castle— she is completely in my 
power. We will try persuasion first: and if 
that will not do, then force must be resorted 
to. But if you, as her mother, give your 
consent ” 

“ Let us hope that .Penelope will too well 
appreciate the honour that is iutended her,” 
.. said Mrs. Arbutlinot, “ not to receive your 
Ro}'al Highness with suitable respect.” 

Then for some few minutes longer did the 
vile woman and the voluptuous Prince remain 
in deep and earnest discourse, until all the 
details of tbe infamous bargain were fully 
settled and the terms were fixed whereupon 
the mother was to surrender her daughter 
into tlic arms of the royal voluptuary. 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 


Till: MOTHER AND DAUUUTER. 


It was eleven o’clock. Tbe Queen bad re- 
tired .to her suite of apartments, attended 
by those ladies whose turn it was to wait 
upon her that night, while Penelope, with- 
drawing to her own chamber, was closely 
followed by her mother. 

The bed-room allotted to the maid of honour 


apartments, attended 
turn it was to wait 
while Penelope, witk- 
ebamber, was closely 


was at the end 


passage, and was 


situated in a somewhat retired position.- It 
was in one of the oldest portions of the castle, 
and had a certain antique gloominess of 
appearance. The window was small— tbe walls 
were thick— and as tbe floor was below the 
level of the corridor communicating therewith, 
there was a descent of two or three steps 
into the room. Altogether, it fully answered 
tbe description of one of those chambers 
which the imagination of the romance-writer ,, 
or novelist loves to envelope in loneliness and 
mvstcrv : but until this particular night Pene- 
lope had experienced no apprehension with 
regard to the secluded position and cheerless 
aspect of her apartment. 

“ Mother,” said the young lady, the moment 
she and her parent entered the room, “ I 
know not how it is, hut I feel a presentiment 
of evil creeping over me :” — and she looked 
very hard in Mrs. Arbuthnot’s face. 

“ Nonsense, my dear girl 1” exclaimed the 
wily woman. “ So far from evil threatening 
you, fortune is preparing to shed its golden 
beams upon vour head.” 

“Alt!” ejaculated Penelope, with that 
abruptness of tone aud sharp quick movement 
of the head which showed that from her 
mother's word she had just received the con- 
firmation of a suspicion which had been haunt- 
ing her all the latter part of the evening. 
“But perhaps you will explain yourself V 
she added with assumed coldness. 

“ Penelope,”’ responded her mother, “if you. 
were a girl of sixteen or seventeen, I should 
experience some difficulty in entering upon a 
certain topic : but as you have reached an age 
at which your experience is to a certain extent 
matured, I need scared}’ adopt any _ sophistry 
or circumlocution in order to explain - my 
meaning. Besides, you have already compre- 
hended it — I sec by your manner that you 
have !” 

“ Yes— I am iudeed fearful that I have," 
replied the Maid of Honour : “ and if my 
suspicion he true— if my surmise be correct— 
Oh, then it will he a sad and fatal hour for mq 
—for it will teach me to despise and coiitcmn, 
perhaps even to hale my own mother !’’ 

“Penelope, this is ridiculous— this is pre- 
posterous — this is absurd on your • part !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Arbatbnot! “ It is impossible 
that you can in reality he so squeamish. 
When I had you up from the country first of 
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all, to pass a few days witli me at Acacia 
Cottage, did I not explain to you for wbab 

S urpose I had been placed as a companion and 
ueuna about the person of Venetia Trelawney, 
as Lady Sackville then was?- did I not tell 
you that it was destined for her to become tba 
mistress of the Prince;* to the consummation 
of which aim all arrangements were then 
tending ?— and did you not appear to . envy 
Venetia the brilliant position which her friends 
were endeavouring to obtain for her ? Did 
you not, moreover, aid me in flattering and 
complimenting hcr?-didy'Ou not also assist 
me m performing the part of a spy upon her 
actions, so as to prevent the probability of her 
escape from that track in which she was a 
mere puppet moving according to _ the will of 
those who secretly pulled the strings ? Did 
you not, I ask, enter with spirit into all the 
proceedings whereof lam now speaking ?’’ ' 

“ True 1 ” cried Penelope, with evident im- 
patience : then flinging her flashing looks 
upon Mrs. Arbutlmot, she exclaimed, “ But 
all that is no reason why my own mother 
should make a bargain to sell me to the Prince 
of AValcs I" . . 

“ Foolish girl 1 ” immediately rejoined Mrs. 
Arbutlmot ; “ do you mean to spurn the hand 
which fortune extends you ? Pause for a 
moment and reflect. You have now an oppor- 
tunity of rising to rank and fortune, like 
Venetia ” 

“Aye— but Venetia was prudent enough to 
marry beforehand,’ cried Penelope, “ and thus 
make the nuptial garment a cloak for her 
amour with his Royal Highness. Now, under- 
stand me well, mother I Were I married to 
a complaisant husband — like Horace, for in- 
stance— I should most probably tread precisely 
in Venctia’s path if the opportunity were 
aflorded : but I will not consent to be bought 
and sold in the manner which the Prince and 
yourself seem to have settled between 3*011. 
Remember, the consequences of an amour to 
an unmarried woman may be disgrace and 
ruin 1 Tf Venetia should become a mother, 
there is a legitimate father for her child : but 
if 1113' surrender were to involve me in such 
an embarrassment, should T not be ruined 
altogether ? Resides, once for all, my mind 
revolts from the idea of being thus handed 
over to the arms of a sensualist : and thus 
you see, mother, I have, quite nrudencc and 
virtue enough to tell you frankly that I am 
not yet prepared to become the mistress of the 
Prince !” 

“ Again 1 say that you are a foolish self- 
willed girl,” exclaimed Mrs. Arbutlmot angri- 
ly. “Totally blind to y*our own interests, you 
will not listen to reason. Here you are, nearly 
twenty-six years of age— still unmarried— and 
still without a suitor for your hand. Although 
handsome, you are now no chicken, my dear : 
and being fortuneless, you have no special 
attraction to induce any rich nobleman to 


make 3*011 his wife. Believe me, then, your 
prospects with regard to marriage are by no 
means brilliant under present circumstances. As 
for 3'ouf virtue, it is no recommendation now ; 
because few will, give 3*011 credit for possessing 
it at your age. But suppose you yield to the 
solicitations of the Prince— suppose that you 
become his mistress — we should take care to 
have the circumstance whispered about and 
then many a younger son of the nobility will 
be anxious to secure your hand. Thus what 
3*ou may, call your loss of virtue would no doubt 
end in procuring you an excellent match ; and 
thus also, by the sacrifice of your honour will 
you exhibit the real prudence of a woman of 
the world.” 

“No — I cannot— I will not 3*ield to this base 
and degrading sophistry* !” exclaimed Penelope. 
“ Now, mother, leave me 1 Another word from 
3*our lips upon this subject, and I shall hate 
3*ou !” 

“ But, my* dear Pcneople,” argued the vile 
woman, “ do listen to reason ” 

“ God forgive y*ou, mother, for thus seeking 
to prostitute your own daughter !” said the 
young lady, the tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“Ah 1 you weep, my child — you weep?” said 
Mrs. Arbutlmot, a sudden thought inspiring 
her with a diabolic prompting how to turn this 
emotion on her daughters part to serve the 
infamous purpose she had in view. “ Yes— 
3*011 weep, I say ! But far more bitter will be 
your tears when you behold your mother 
suddenly Btriken down by* a misfortune the 
consequences of which will redound upon your 
own head.” 

“A misfortune!” ejaculated Penelope. 
“What mean you ?” 

“I mean, daughter,”' replied Mr&." Arbuth- 
not, “ that I am threatened by* a remorseless 
creditor — a creditor for a large sum, contracted 
some years ago — you remember when T was 
compelled to break up our establishment in 
Harley* Street ?’’ 

“ Yes, yes," said Penelope, in the quick and 
excited tone of suspense. “Go on, mother — 
go on.” 

“ Well, this creditor of whom J speak had 
lost sight of me until within these last few 
weeks : but now prcccving 1113* name in the 
Court Circular,' he has found me out — he Inis 
been to the castle — and he has declared that if 
within a week I pay him not the amount, he 
will have me dragged away to prison !” 

“Heavens — the threatened disgrace I” ejacu- 
lated Penelope, in consternation. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Arbutlmot, now ap- 
pearing to sob bitterly ; “it would be my* ruin 
— my utter ruin — and yours also, unfortunate 
girl ! You know how particular — how very 

S articular the Queen is, aud she would at once 
ismiss me form my situation. Then, how 
could you possibly* retain yours ? The sense of 
degradation and of shame would compel you to 
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resign ; you could not possibly remain ;it 
Court while all - the world knew that your 
mother was the inmate of a debtor’* gaol 1” 

“ But this debt, mother," exclaimed Benelope, 
with, increasing excitement, “what is the 
amount /" 

" ^e|arly four thouaitnd pouuds, with the in- 
terest,’' was the respouse : and Mrs. Arbuthnot 
I continued to aobaud rock herself to and fro 
I ou the chair in which she was seated. 


“ Four thousand pounds 1” ejaculated Pene- 
lope, frightened at the magnitude of the debt. 
“ And must it all be raised at one moment l 
Can we not mortgage our salaries, or a portion 
of them ! ‘ 

“ If we could, how should we be enabled to 
maintain our position at Court i" demanded 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. “ Would you feel comfor- 
table in being pointed at as shabby / — would 
you like to appear constantly in the same 
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dresses — faded silks— soiled satins — dirty 
gloves — No, no— it is ridiculous ! Besides, 
even if all this were possible, the creditor will 
not wait : ho is merciless 1 A warrant is 
already issued agaiust me— aud the bailiG's 
will come to-morrow ” 

“ Good heavens, can all this be true ?” cried 
Penelope, now a prey to the deepest anguish. 

“ True !” exclaimed her mother, with a start 
of apparent indignation and surprise. “ .Do 
you think that 1 would thus torture your 
feelings for mere amusement ? But' stop— f 
will fetch from my own room certain letters 
which will prove ” 

“ Enough, mother — 1 believe you 1” said 
Penelope, her momentary incredulity suddenly 
dissipating iu the presence of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
tone, look, and manner. “ But have you not 
applied to any of your friends ! Lady Saok- 
ville — Miss Bathurst — Mrs. Fitzlierbert " 

“ My dear Penelope, I. have applied to them 
all, and they cannot assist me. I am reduced 

to despair — and hence was it L know not 

.oxactly how it happened that the discourse 

gradually took the turn it did but thus was 

it, I say, that I listened to the words which 
the Prince ere now breathed iu my ears relative 
to yourself. For he declares that you are 
handsome — that he loves* you — that he will 


seek opportunities of conferring all possible 
favours upon you— and that the individual 
whom self-interest may induce to become your 
husband, shall have honours, titles, and pen- 
sions heaped upon him. Thus may you, Pene- 
lope, become the rival of Lady* Sackvillc : 
thus also may the husband whom you are 
certain to obtain, rise to a high position, like 
Lord Sackville ” 

“ Enough, mother !" exclaimed Penelope, 
appearing to be nerved with the sudden cour- 
age of a desperate resolve. “ My mind is 
made up — that is to say, if the Prince, as I 
suppose, will relieve you from your embarrass- 
ment ? ’ 

“T have already told you as much,” hastily 
responded her mother. “ And therefore you 
consent V she demanded eagerly and greedily. 

“Yes — I consent,” answered Penelope, in" a 
low voice, while upon her cheeks the colour 
went and came in rapid transitions. u, Tis 
better that 1 should do this than that we 
should both be ruined: ’lis better (hat I 
should make the sacrifice of all my most 
delicate feelings, than that wc should be 
plunged into the depths of poverty.” 

“ Ah ! now you speak like a woman of 
sense,” exclaimed Mrs. Arbuthnot : ' then in- 
clining towards her daughter, so that her lips 
nearly touched the young lady’s ear, she said 
in ;a low and rapid voice, But when tlie 
Prince comes to your chamber in a few 
•minutes, let him not be received with coldness 
and reserve. Be not unto him inanimate aud 
passionless as a marble statue ” 

“ Oh ! leave me, leave me, mother I” excls.im- 


possible 


cd the young lady, shuddering all over with 
the deepest sense of humiliation and shame. 
“ There . is something dreadful — aye, even 
horrible— in hearing such injunctions come 
from the lips of a parent 1 Let it suffice that 
1 saorilicc myself " ■ 

“ Well, well — I will say no more,” interrupt- 
ed Sirs. Arbuthnot : then hastily imprinting a 
kiss upon her daughter’s cheek, she hurried 
from the chamber to carry the tidings of her 
success to the Prince Regent, who was im- 
patiently awaiting her coming in the drawing 
room where the evening had been spent by the 
royal, part}’. 

Wo soon as her mother luid withdrawn, Pene- 
lope began to lay aside her apparel. She was 
armed as it were with Lite fortitude of a desper- 
ate resolution. Having made up her mind to 
the worst, she abandoned herself to the current 
of what appeared to be her destiny— or rather, 
to the control of 'the strong compulsion that 
ruled her with an imperious necessity. In such 
a mood did she gather up and arrange the mass- 
es of her luxuriant hair for the night : and 
when in a state of oeminudity she seated her- 
self upon the couch to divest herself of her re- 
maining apparel, she could not help clasping 
her hands with a sudden paroxysm of anguish 
at the thought of all the circumstances under 
which she was about to surrender herself into 
the arms of the princely voluptuary. 

/But at the same moment the door was gently 
opened — and his Royal Highness entered the 
[yhamber of the Maid of Honour.- 

The moment he Hung liis gaze upon Penelope, 
he devoured as it were all her charms with 
that rapid burning look. He beheld her in- 
deed as finely formed as her wily mother had 
more than intimated that she was ; and as the 
wing of the bird sweeps over the surface of the 
sea, thus passing from wave to wave with 
whirlwind speed, so did the glance of the 
royal sensualist travel quick from charm 
to charm — from contour to contour, — from 
shoulders of firmness and whiteness to 
breasts still more plump and dazzling, rising 
like two swelling globes from the surface of an 
ample chest — well divided — rich in their sculp- 
tural proportions without being too luxuriant 
— and each crowned with a delicate rose-bud. 
Thence did his looks sweep along the white and. 
well-rounded arms so admirably modelled in 
their robustness— so glowing and warm even 
in their whiteness, — and belonging to a figure 
which, though somewhat largely proportioned, 
was perfectly symmetrical, and all the flowing 
outlines of which were developed by the dra- 
pery that hung loosely about it. Nor were the 
Prince’s eyes averted or arrested in that first 
sweeping glance, ere they had likewise embrac- 
ed the statuesque moulding of the lower limbs 
— so full and robust where fulness and robust- 
ness were proper— so slender where the well- 
turned ankles required such slenderness — and 
with the shapely feet so long aud narrow 1 
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Notwithstanding her hands were joined and 
her looks were mournful, when the eye of the 
Prince thus rapidly scanned all the charms that 
were more than half exposed, there- was never- 
theless a kind of languid voluptuousness which 
hung at the moment about that young woman, 
and which at once seized like the intoxicating 
influence of highly perfumed flowers upon the 
senses of'the Prince : so that his brain appear- 
ed to reel for a moment as he paused upon one 
of the descending steps. But the next instant 
he sprang forward — he caught her in his em- 
brace— he pressed her in his arms— and mur- 
muring some tender . syllables, lie covered iier 
with his caresses. . , :> 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 

AILPICT liRKATSItsS. 

It was about two o'clock in the morning, and 
all was silence throughout Windsor Castle. 
Penelope— Maid of Honour now only in name 
— slept in the arms of the Prince Regent ; and 
the lamp, which burnt upon the table in her 
chamber, shed- its flickering beams on the 
flushed countenance of his Royal Highness and 
also on the carnation-tinted checks of his new 
mistress. 

On the features of the latter this crimson 
glow was the blush of mingled joy and of shame 
—of pleasure and of pain— of ineffable enjov- 
ment. and of deep regret, which had lingered 
there even after slumber had steeped her sen- 
ses in the blissful confusion of the dreams that 
perpetuated to some extent the feelings just 
previously experienced. Tt was the blush of 
beauty and of love which sits upon the rose 
even when in close contact, with its attendant 
thorn : it was the blush which suffused the 
countenance of Eve when, having gathered the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, she cast her eves j 
upon herself and saw that she was naked ! 

Sweetly and serenely did Penelope appear 
to be slumbering. The rich ‘fringes of her 
closed eyes lay upon her cheeks, forming dark 
boundaries as it were between the dazzling 
white of the eyelid above and the deep carna- 
tion which glowed on the plump flesh below. 
Her lips, slightly apart, seemed yet moist with 
the kisses which had been pressed upon them : 
and as they revealed the pearly teeth which 
lay within, the effect was that of the white 
,-oeds shining amidst the red and pulpy rich- 
ness of a tropical fruit which in its ripeness has 
imr-t open, flic light- of the lamp also fell 
upon, the b.-.jom ’.hi !., tr.ti.lv exposed, rose 
and f'dl with tin- long, gradual, -anil apparently 
measured undulations that accompany the re- 
spiring not ion of a woman who sleeps soundlv, 
tranquilly, and well and while one arm lay 
beneath the Princes head, the other reposed 
outside the coverlid, — the entire abandonment 


of Penelope’s posture thus forming a charming 
picture for the novelist to describe or the pain- 
ter to delineate. - 

Though deep was the carnation upon her 
checks, j'ct was it also delicate and pure — a 
wholesome and a healthful bloom, -ike the 
vermeil upon the peach or the flush of the 
morning along the orient sky. But of a coar- 
ser, ruddier, and still deeper hue was the red- 
ness which sat upon t lie countenance of t ho 
Prince — a redness arising from animal passions 
in all their utter grossness, and which borrow- 
ed the depth of its colouring as much from 
the wine-press of Bacchus as from the roseate 
bowers of Venus. Such was the contrast pre- 
sented by the sleeping pair. Yet safely may 
we argue that in the newly-experienced rap- 
tures of passion, the anger of Penelope at being 
thus sold and bought was well nigh absorbed ; 
and at all events in the dreams width now 
followed there was more of pleasurable emo- 
tion (ban of pain and mortification. 

■ It was two o’clock, we said ; and all was silent 
throughout Windsor Castle. But, . hark 1 that 
stillness, a moment before so profound, is now 
disturbed though faintly, by the tread of 
footsteps! Whence do they come? From a 
distant chamber of the castle. But whither 
are they now tending ? Quickly and excited- 
ly do they advance along the corridor, 
whence the apartments of several of the 
younger damsels open, and at the far end 
of which is situated the chamber of Pene- 
lope Arbnthnot. But who is that thus threads 
I tlint passage with such agitated steps? Tis 
an old man, of middle height— stout — wcaring- 
an old-fashioned wig — enveloped in a dressing 
gown which he holds around him— and with 
his naked feet thrust, into a pair of red moro- 
cco slippers. ITir eyes are open : but does ho 
walk in his sleep, or is he actually awake ? 
At all events, singular— or rather fearful and 
horrible — are the variable expressions which 
his countenance takes, in changing and rapid 
reflex of the thoughts that, are sweeping 
through his mind. In his eyes mav at one 
moment be seen the wild glare of * maniac 
ferocity— at another the inane vacancy of dull 
idiotcy. 

Who is this old man that thus wanders 
through the c-astle at such an hour, and cm ! 
whose features the rays of the lamps suspended j 
at intervals fling their beams with such hideous ■ 
effects ? We shall see presently. But whither 
goes lie ? ITe places his hand upon the latch 
of Penelope's door, which the l’rince, in his 
ardour to embrace his new conquest, had 
forgotten to secure when he first entered, and 
which she herself, in the confusion attendant 
upon that entrance of her royal suitor, had 
likewise forgotten to fasten. Therefore the . 
door yields to that old man’s touch. ITe enters 
—he closes it behind him— and he approaches 
the couch. 

An ejaculation burst from his lips as he 
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behold the Prince Regent in the arms of the 
Maid of Honour ; — and at that ejaculation 
both the occupants of the couch awoke with a 
sudden , start . from their slumber. And 
simultaneous ejaculations of mingled surprise, 
terror,' and dismay burst also from their 
lips, as in this visitor who had thus disturbed 
them they recognized the King ! 

. “ Good God — my father !*‘ said the Prince. 
Regent : while Penelope, after the lirst cry of 
alarm had burst from her lips and the first 
glance of recognition flashed from her eyes, 
hastened to bury herself beneath the bed- 
clothes, in a confusion, horror, and bewilder- 
ment of feeling more readily conceived ^than 
described. 

And no wonder that such should have been 
the stale of mind into which she was so sudden- 
ly thrown on thus beholding his Majesty 
George’ III standing by her bedside! For as 
we have already hinted in previous chapters, 
the King was at this time a confirmed and 
hopeless lunatic,— his madness developing it- 
self in various phases, sometimes mischievous, 
sometimes tranquil — now indicative of the 
most brutal and ferocious instincts, now dis- 
playing. extreme docility and mildness — now 
breaking forth into the most ludicrous freaks 
and absurd antics, then melting into pathos 
or-., sinking down into complete lethargy. 
That on the present occasion • he had escaped 
from the supervision of those who were ap- 
pointed to attend upon him, and that having 
wandered about the castle he had found his 
way either . by accident, or through • some 
motive of maniac cunning, to Penelope's room, 
were convictions that instantaneously struck 
both this lady and her royal paramour. That 
some violence was to* be apprehended, or that 
disturbance and exposure would take place, I 
were the thoughts which likewise flashed 
simultaneously to their minds : but as these 
feelings operated in different ways upon each, 
it occurred that while Penelope hastily buried 
herself beneath the bed-clothes, where she lay 
breathless in terror and suspense, the .Prince 
made a movement to spring from the couch 
with the intention of getting his father as 
noiselessly as possible put of the room. 

.“Lie still, sir !” instantaneously cried the 
King, anticipating his son’s intent and pushing 
him back with that sudden exercise of strength 
which madmen often display to a degree appar- 
ently far beyond their natural powers. “ Lie 
still, sir ! ’Tis well we have met thus. They 
told me you were here to-night ; and I resolved 
to seek you. For a long, long time past I have 
wanted to talk to you tranquilly and quietly : 
but either you don’t come near me when I am 
disengaged, .or else when you do .come those 
cursed people by whom I am surrounded will 
not let me see you. _ Now, sir, lie still, I say— 
or by heaven ! I will make you — and listen to 
what I have to say.” 

Thus speaking, the King took a chair— drew 


it to the side of the bed — and seating . himself 
gazed with a most remarkable expression of 
mingled horror, wildness, and sorrow upon bis 
son. 

On the other hand, the Prince Regent • him- 
self looked earnestly and affrightedly .up into 
his father's countenance, to ascertain whether 
it was in a lucid interval that the old man 
thus sought him out and addressed him so 
seriouslj' ; or whether, having merely stumbled 
upon him by accident, bis Majesty began giving 
utterance to any random things that were up- 
permost in his brain at the instant 

My dear son,” resumed the old 'King, bend- 
ing down and speaking in a low, voice, and with 
looks full of mysterious horror, — but evidently 
without taking the slightest notice of the fair 
form that lay huddled up under the bed-clothes 
by the Prince’s side, — “ my dear son, T have 
long wanted to talk seriously to yon. I have 
had strange dreams of late ! Terrible things 
have sat heavily upon my thoughts : monsters, 
spectres, apparitions, and shapes of every 
variety of horror have been haunting me. 
What could it all mean ? Heavens I what ap-' 
I palling objects have I beheld! what shocking 
things have they whispered in my ears! 
Ghost of Hannah Lightfoot I wherefore dost 
thou trouble me? Yes— ’tis" true— I kliow 
that I seduced thee under solemn pledges and 
sacred promises ; I knew that I deceived thee 
— that I was a perjurer— a violater of my 
oaths 1 1 know also that thou didst die of 

grief,' and that I am thy murderer— yes, thy 
murderer !” 

And as the lunatic King thus spoke, he 
sprang up from his chair, turned round, and 
appeared to be addressing some object which 
imagination had previously placed behind, him. 
Tiie Prince Regent, was appalled at the horror 
depicted in his father’s looks and the imploring 
accents of rending anguish that marked his 
tone : while Penelope, under the influence of 
some unaccountable feeling of awful curiosity, 
deeply mingled with dread consternation, slow- 
ly peeped forth from beneath the bed-clothes 
and remained with her eyes fixed upon the 
fearful spectacle presented by the miserable 
old King. 

“Oh I what' vulture-talons are these which 
fasten upon my brain ?” continued the monarch, 
still apostrophising the shadow which his dis- 
ordered imagination conjured up. “Why dost 
thou thus pursue me, Hannah ? Oh ! wherefore 
with those hollow eyes of thine look out upon 
me from thy shroud ? Ah ! dost thou say that 
I clad thee ere thy time in that winding sheet 
which enwraps thy form ? O God ! put off that 
garment of the grave, and come to me as was 
thy wont long years ago, when in the bloom of 
thy beauty and the spi’ingtide of our love. 
Avaunt, avaunt ! stretch not out thy skeleton 
arms to me. Heavens 1 is it madness now 
that sears my brain ? Oh ! will not death 
relieve me from the earthly hell of thfe 
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misery ? But, ah • tlie . sleep of death 
is often a hideous sleep— a sleep in which 
vampy re-wings wrap, the soul around and 
vamp 3 *re-maws prey upon the heart. Oh ! be 
satisfied, Hannah : I come to thee — I come ! 
Inflame not with the terrors of' thy looks the 
torments that are hurrying me to the grave. 
The woes of centuries have cumulated upon 
my soul — upon my head rests the gathered 
curse of ages' ! I know that I am a king -and 
the grandest triumphs have greeted me. .Yet 
■what dark gulfs and fathomless abysms exist 
in my soul, that all th'e light of England’s 
diaden can never reach, much less fill I” 

Then, sinking with the exhaustion of his 
tensely wrung emotions, the wretched old 
King fell back into the chair by the side of the 
couch, and buried his face in his hands. 

Penelope, now somewhat recovering her 
presence of mind, gently laid her fingers upon 
the Prince Regent's arm ; and as he flung down 
his look upon her, her eyes asked as eloquently 
as eyes could speak, “ What is Jto be done ?” 

The Prince placed his fore-finger upon his 
lip to recommend silence ; then, in the lowest 
possible whisper, he said, “ The dark mood is 
upon him — let his mind take its course l 1 ' 

At this moment a convulsive sob broke half- 
stifled and gaspingly from .the very bottom of 
the old King’s heart : then came another sob 
more piteous still — then another, and another, 
until his whole frame was convulsed with a 
rapid succession of. these heart-wrung moans, 
while he rocked to and fro, with an irregular 
and painful motion, in the increasing agony 
of his grief. The" Prince gazed in mute horror. 
But as for Penelope, her blood ceased to flow, 
her breath to come, her pluse to beat : her looks 
were fixed on that wretched specimen of 
humanity — that miserable personification of 
madness, anguish, and compunction, bearing 
the name of England’s King. Ob ! dark were 
the clouds upon that old monarch’s mind : 
but fearfully and vividly did .the lightnings of 
rein orse flash through them 1 For suddenly, 
and with awful vehemence, did lie cast himself 
oh his knees ; and raising his wrinkled bands 
upward, he thus gave vent to the thoughts 
which were now dominant in his mind. 

“ Oh ! where is the fountain of life, flowing 
with the blessed- waters that can wash out the 
crimson stains, of my many, crimes ? — what 
hands shall give, me the cold crystalline 
draught from the Lethean spring, to quench all 
these fiery memories which burn like scorpions 
in my brain ? What power shall save myself 
and family from sweeping onward into the 
universal maelstroom of destruction ? Behold, 
afar off, there is a land where nature is so lovely 
and - sublime that the fairest scenery’ and the 
loftiest grandeurs of Europe are in comparison 
but as a painted panorama . to. the stupendous 
original. And into this land, across" the 
western wave, did I send the bloodhounds of 
\ war. A. great and a gallant people, dwelling 

in that laud, did I seek to coerce with 
my tyrannies and to trample beneath the 
feet of my armed legions. But they arose in 
their might and their power. They threw off 
the yoke — and they raised up a man whose 
glory, whose honour, and whose fame eclipse 
the highest qualifications of all the Kings of 
Europe ! Yes — Washington ! thou, the simple 
citizen, without pedigree, without title, with 
naught but the rank of a hero and a patriot, 

— hast thou placed thyself far above the 
mightiest inonarclis of the world ! and a 
voice comes to me through the night — like the 
whisper of a spirit or the dreaming of fax’- off 
waters— telling me that the age of Kings is 
well nigh passed, and that of rulers like unto 
thee is near at hand. Aye, and that same 
voice tells me that when the nations shall level 
their execrations against Kings, their voices j 
shall also swell in a joyous pecan to honour 
thee, 0 Washington !” 

Low, mournful, and lugubrious had gi’own 
the voice of George III as he thus delivered 
himself, with a strange composure and an 
apparently perfect 1'ucidness, of those thoughts 
which were uppermost in his mind — thoughts 
which, had he been really the master of his 
intellect, he would not have dared to let him- 
self thiii/:, much less give serious utterance to 
them ! . 

And now he began pacing backward and 
forward in the chamber — his steps agitated 
and uneven, his looks restless and wild, and 
the workings of his countenance truly horrible 
to contemplate. A deeper terror— a horror 
more intense ’than he had pi-eviously ex- 
perienced — grew upon the Prince Regent, as 
he sate up in the couch gazing upon his 
miserable father while cowyring down by 
his side, with her looks fixed however upon the 
same awfui spectacle of human woe and 
degradation, lav Penelope — a dread sensation 
at her heart, as if she felt that the scene was a 
judgment upon her for her criminality of this 
night ! - 

“Oh ! horrors are multiplying upon nie 
once more,” spoke the wretched King' ; but 
now it was in the quick and broken voice of 
strongly excited feelings. " “ Whose shade is 
this that comes ? It is not thine, 0 murdered, 
heai’fc-broken Hannah Light-foot ! No, no— ’tis 
thine, Amelia — my beloved, my best beloved 
daughter ! Oh ! terrible was thy death 1 
Never, never shall I forget the horrors of that 
last scene of thy young life ! I behold — I see 
ft now ! I hear thy cries — thy self-reproaches 
— the anguished outpourings of thy remorse ! 
Ah ! what word is that which is most often 
on thy tongue? Incest. Yes— incest with thy 
brother— my son by poor Hannah Lightfoot 1 
Oh 1 do nob reproach me, Amelia : do not look 
thus upon me ! , Ah 1 what ? — would’st thou 
declare : that thine own fathei’ is thy murderer 
— that ’tis his crime which redounded with 
overwhelming effect upon thee! 0 horror 1 
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tossed upon tlio wild waves of anguish, 
wretchedness, and despair, am I not suffi- 
cient^ miserable ? Ah ! through the case- 
ment do I now'behold that lovely moon, whose 
silver splendour has oft rivetted my gaze amid 
the vigils of the long, long night when ‘twas 
believed I slept. .Strange— Oil ! most strange 
is the influence which that lovely crescent- 
moon has upon me 1 Sometimes its rays seem 
to penetrate like ice-shafts, so cold— Oh 1 so 
cold — through the very brain — and the 
King, stopping suddenly short before the 
casement as lie gazed up into (lie heavens 
where hung the silver lamp of night, 
shuddered as lie spoke. 11 Or else," lie ex- 
claimed, now abruptly raising his arms and 
pressing his hands to his brows, — “ or else the 
beams of you moon pierce like fiery darts into 
my brain and thrill throughout the entire 
form, as if the lieat of a lava stream were pass- 
ing over me. But now — what is this new 
feeling which seizes upon liiy heart ? Oh ! the 
moon suddenly disappears— she is gone— u 
cloud lias entombed her in its darkness ! ’ 
With these words the King turned away 
from the window, and was agiin advancing 
towards the-coucli, when lie started with in- 
describable horror as if some hideous spectral 
shape, had suddenly risen up before him. 

“ All 1 ’tis a liortiblo fiend which f now be- 
\ hold,” lie exclaimed, in accents penetrated 
j with ineffable agony : “ and his name is Murder. 
! He points to the east! ’i es, yes— I behold 
i the plains of India deluged with blood— the 
! burning villages — the wailing population— the 
. famine-stricken multitudes — Oh! horror. 
I horror 1 millions are perishing in that far-off 
| orient clime ! And these are my armies that 
’ are thus doing the work of wholesale rlestrue- 
' tion 1 But ’tis I— yes, ’( is 1— who sent tho-u- 
armies forth, and whose commands they have 
thus obeyed ! In Ameiiea, toe, nioie wai<~ 
niore desolation - more bloodshed . more burn- 
ings — more horrors ! in Europe, too, war — 
war — nothing but, war. Blood slaughter — 
murder — and rapine. Oh! wn toll that. 1 am— 
j 'tis I who have done it all — 'tis I who have 
I sent the genius of destruction abroad! And 
j they call me George the. (toad! Oh ! the mock- 
, cry— the hideous’ mockery— while that, fiend, 
! the Fiend of Murder, stands there, claiming 
me as his comrade, and smiling upon me with 
the horrible distortions of his countenance— 
yet smiling nevertheless, after .his demoniac 
’fashion— smiling in gratitude upon me for the 
myriads of victims which I have offered up to 
liis insatiate maw 1 And all these horrors 
which I have inflicted upon the world, have 
been to gratify mine own ambition. O God 1 
have I not been a scourge and a curse to the 
human race ? Talk of Timour the Tartar - 
talk of Jenghis Khan— talk of . Attila the Hun 
— talk of Napoleon Bonaparte himself — all 
these have been angels of forbearance, of 
mercy, and of humanity in comparison with 


me ! But, Ah 1 did I breathe Napoleon’s 
name ? Oh ! ’tis then a presentiment of coming 
evil that has struck me !’ ! 

With these words— and taking no farther 
heed either of his son or of the lady whose bed 
that profligate son was sharing — the . mad old 
King rushed from the room, leaving the door 
wide open behind him. 

“ I must follow my father,” exclaimed the 
Prince Regent, springing from the couch. 

“ For heaven’s sake, be cautious 1 — remember 
what you are doing 1" pried Penelope, seizing 
him by the arm. “Should any one see you 
go forth from this chamber, or even in the 
adjoining corridor at all ” 

“ True, true,” said the Priuce Regent, sud- 
denly recollecting how necessary it was to 
observe proper precaution : then, having hasti- 
ly closed and bolted the door, he hurried back 
to Penelope’s arms, murmuring in a low voice, 
“ Besides, on second thoughts, I would not 
for all the mad old fathers in the world, aban- 
don //oir, my charmer, one minute before it is 
necessary for us to part !” 

“But that scene with liis Majesty — Oh! 
was it not dreadful— dreadful ?" whispered 
Penelope, shuddering from head to foot while 
clasped in the arms of her royal paramour. 

“Think no more of it, my angel,” responded 
the Prince : and he sealed her lips with 
kisses. 

A few more words will suffice to close this 
chapter. The King regained liis own apart- 
ments without creating any farther alarm in 
the castle, and indeed without having been 
missed by the persons specially charged with 
the care of his royal person. Without any 
fresh interruption, therefore, did the - Prince 
Regent continue to enjoy the companionship 
of the handsome and now amorous Penelope, 
until the dawn of morning through the case- 
ment compelled him t° loave the paradise of 
her arms and retrace his way stealthily back 
to Ids own chamber. 

At the breakfast-table they met again : but 
Penelope had reached that age when a woman 
having committed a fault, knows how to veil 
it ; and thus, if the natural glow did for a 
moment deepen upon her cheeks as she met 
the eyes of the Px-incc and received from him 
a loolc of gratitude for the night of bliss he had 
passed in her arms, that flush was as transitory 
as the remorse which the young lady felt for her 
criminality. Indeed, the barrier of her virtue 
being now completely broken down and the 
last remaining stronghold of her purity having 
been effectually stormed, she was prepared to 
yield herself up to pleasing dreams of ambition 
and to all wordly aspirations. But scarcely. bad 
the royal party sat down to breakfast, when a 
messenger arrived at the castle with urgent 
despatches from London ; and the moment the 
Prince Regent cast his eyes over the first of 
these letters, lie sprang to liis feet, exclaiming, 
“Perdition 1 Titan has broken loose again } 
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and ha- escaped from his- vulture, his chain. 

! and his nock !" 

• “ What mean you, George demanded the 

<>.!een, trembling with the anxiety of suspense : 
fur die saw that something strange or terrible 
had happened. 

“ 1 mean," responded the Prince, in a voice 
indicative of great excitement. — “I mean that 
Bonaparte has quitted Elba — has landed in 
Prance — and lias been received with acclamation 
by the people ! 1 mean also," he added, with a 
still stronger accentuation, “that King Louie 
has tied, and that Napoleon is again at the 
Tuilcries !’’ 

The consternation of all present at the royal 
breakfast- table may be more easily conceived 
than described : ami while every one began 
delivering hurried comments upon the startling 
announcements just made, to the utter oblivion 
of all the substantial!, constituting the morning 
meal, Penelope seized the opportunity to whis- 
per in the Prince's ear, “ Ills Majesty’s presen- 
timent is fulfilled !” 

“ Yes,’’ responded the Regent, now suddenly 
and forcibly struck by the words which were 
thus recalled to his mind and which his father 
had tittered in his wild ravings on Ihepiceeding 
night. 

1 remember— he spoke of Napoleon Bona- 
parte— and the prophetic spirit which inspired 
him at the tunc has thus received a strange 
justification. Put now, in spite of all that he 
ottered besides, we must have war again -aye 
and plenty of it also I' 1 


CHAPTER GXXN. 

Tin. KUMIXJ; < I.OAK AM) THU OKIXN SII.K Hoot). 

Wt: broke oif the preceding chapter in a manner 
which many of our readers will doubtless deem 
abrupt. : but we did so for the express purpose 
of avoiding any further comment, at least on 
that occasion, relative to the grand political 
changes and the frenzied succession of startling 
incidents which were about to occur upon the 
Continent. Wc deemed ’it sufficient to note 
in its proper place the receipt of the intelligence 
in England of the entrance of Napoleon into 
Paris ; and wc now resume the thread of our 
narrative. 

Ijot us suppose a month to have elapsed since 
the occurrences last related ; and we must 
again request the reader to turn his attention 
to the little Republic of Geneva. There also 
the news of Napoleon’s return into France bad 
been received :• but as that meteor-man rolled 
on his rapid course .without -this time touching 
the Swiss Confederation or the democratic 
domain of Geneva, all fear speedily subsided in 
the latter, leaving only a sentiment of astonish- 
ment and curiosity behind. Yes — admiration 
of the courage, the genius, and -the peraever- 


ence of the greatest, hero the world ever saw ; 
ami curio-u'ty to mark the issue of the new con- 
tliet thus provoked by single-handed France 
again) tall the allied powers of Europe ! 

A month then has passed since that conver- 
sation which took place between the Earl of 
t.’uraon and GolonH 'Mai pas at the former’s 
lodging, in the city of Geneva : and now again 
shall we find them together, at that same place, 
and in earnest deliberation. But. on this occa- 
sion it is about eight o’clock in the evening: 
the table is covered with wine and desert — 
the window is open — and the zephyrs of 
April are wafted into the room. And it is 
because the double casements are thin un- 
folded that the Earl and Malpas are convers- 
ing together in low and almost whispering 
voices. 

“Well, I'ui/on,’ said the Colonel; “what, 
after all, is to he done ! 1 know that during 

our conference this evening, I have asked you 
that question al least a hundred times ; but 
as you have given me no positive reply, I 
must e’en ask it again.” 

“The position of ail'airs is indeed most 
awkward," remarked the Earl. “Here is Lady 
Kackvillc writing the most urgent letters to 
insist that something shall be done- — ” 

“ And she writes exactly in the same tone 
tome,’’ interrupted Malpas. “In fact, in her 
last letter, she more .than hints her fears that 
T am either trilling or else actually playing 
a treacherous pari in the matter.” 

“ She addresses similar reproaches to me,” 
rejoined the Kail. “Nay, more— she tells 
me in plain terms she will not believe me 
when I write and tell her that 1 am neither able 
to worm any secrets out of Julia, nor yet per- 
suade her to run away with me.” 

“This is exactly the language which her 
ladyship uses towards me,” said Malpas, “with 
the addition that she tells me unless ! do some- 
thing decided to crush or break up the conspi- 
racy against the Princess of Wales, I may 
abandon the mission. • In which case she warns 
me not to venture into her presence again as 
long as I live.” 

“ She does not. exactly speak in such strong 
language to me,’’ observed the Karl of (Jurzmi. 
“ But she tells me quite as plainly that if- I 
cannot bring mailer.- lo a -pcedy issue, -she 
will not trouble me. to prosecute the business 
any farther. Indeed, she declares that cir- 
cumstances now render it absolutely necessary 
that the eui* . piracy should be broken up -at 
once ■' 

“ And yet bow is it to be done !” asked Mal- 
pas. “ Emma will bestow her favours upon ,inc 
to my heart’s content: but as for, admitting me 
to her confidence with regard to .anything that 
is going on, she only laughs gaily when I tell 
■her that 1 know she /«« secrets and that -she 
should reveal them all to me. Then, an fox- 
asking her to run away with me, e.he laughs; 
still more heartily than ever— tells me 1 am a 
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fool — pulls my whiskers — skips Uiy face,- and 
says it will be high time for her to lain 08 with 
me should she find that our amour is likely to 
bear fruit." 

“ I cannot say in respect to Julm that I have 
any pulling of the whiskers, slappiugs of the 
face, or merry peals of laughter,” observed the 
I Earl of Curzon : “ but, on*' the other hand, I 
| have plenty of sentimentalisms, tears, gentle 
j reproaches, and tendor caresses — partly as- 
i sumed and partly real. For I know that the 
j girl loves me on the one hand : but then she has 
a certain portion in this curious drama to enact 
on the other hand.” 

“ T thought she faithfully promised that at 
the end of a month she would fly away with 
you,” observed Malpas, “provided you would 
grant her that delay ? And now the month is 
passed ” 

“ Yes — and last night we had a strange 
scene,” said the Earl, in a tone of vexation. 

“A strange scene I v ejaculated Malpas. “This 

E uts me in mind of a scene which I have also 
ad — with Emma, of course. It was the night 
before last but as 1 did not sec you 
yesterday 1 could not mention it before — 
and our serious discourse of this evening had 

hitherto put it out of my head ’’ 

“Then, as your adventure took place fust, 1 ’ 
interrupted Curzon, “you shall have prece- 
dence in relating it. Come — fill your glass,, 
and begin your narrative." 

“ It is short," responded the Colonel : then 
having helped himself to wine, he said, “ The 
night oefore last— soon after eleven o’clock — T 
sealed the garden wall of the villa, according 
to previous appointment, and was immedi- 
ately received in the arms of my Emma. If 
you were out at that time you will of course 
remember that the night was dark ns pitch — 
not a star nor a glimpse of the moon being 
visible, and the heavens entirely overclouded. 
In fact, it was anything but a Swiss night. T 
do not recollect having ever been out in .a 
darker ofic even in England in the middle of 
[ January : and this is the beautiful south of 
Europe, and the middle of April! 'Veil, I 
could not thurofurc sec my charming Emma : 
but I felt her warm Iciness and heard the 
music of her voice. T therefore knew (hat 
it was she. besides, who else could meet me 
at the place of appointment? who else be 
ready to guide me through the mazes- of the 
garden, to that convenient little back-entrance 
into tlic villa up that private staircase 

“All of which I am well acquainted with,” 
said Curzon, smiling. “But how . was jt that 
you had any misgivings as to the identity of 
the complainant fail- one who thus met you, 
with the fair and wanton Emma whom you ex- 
pected ?” 

“ I had . such misgiviugs,” answered the 
Colonel, “ because as my fair companion 
hastily guided me through the garden, I felt 
that she had on some satin garment bordered 


.with flir— and it instantaneously struck me 

u 

“Ah! .and well you might have wonder- 
ed!" ejaculated Curzon. “My adventure, *1 
see, was pretty well the same as yours. But 
pray continue.'” . 

“I was instantly struck by the recollection, 
I say,” resumed Malpas, “ that' the Princess 
of Wales was accustomed to wear a satin cloak 
ornamented with ermine ! But this was not 
all. At the same time I. remembered that her 
Royal Highness, when rahibling in her garden 
or in the neighbourhood of the villa, of an 
evening, was accustomed to wear a dark green 
hood. Well, to my increasing amazement and 
terror T found that my companion not only 
had on the cloak bordered with ermine, but 
likewise a hood : and for the moment 1 trem- 
bled lest some, fearful mistake had taken 
place. In fact, I was "so terrified — or rather 
astounded — I could not speak : and we had 
reached the back-entrance into the building 
ore I could so far recover my presence of mind 
as to stop suddenly short and demand in a low 
voice, ‘ Arc gov rca?l>f Emma Given?— ’ Yes, 
gov siUy fellow.' she responded in the unmis- 
takable' accents of her gaily melodious voice : 
* do i/ou take me jot a ghost P — i was now re- 
assured as to the identity of my fair companion 
— and that was sufficient. We ascended the 
staircase, which, as you know, is always in- 
volved in darkness at night : and then we 
entered the passage from which all the prin- 
cipal rooms on the second storey open. A 
lamp, as you are of course aware, is always 
burning in that passage : and as we emerged 
from the darkness of the staircase into the 
light of the passage, I was struck with a 
sort of terror on observing that Emma 
not only wore a satin cloak bordered with er- 
mine, but also a green hood so exactly like the 
cloak and hood of her Itoyal Highness that 1 
felt convinced, if they were not the same, the 
imitation must have been purposely intended. 
At the same instant Emma drew the hood has- 
tily over her countenance — seized me by the 
hand— and said in an impatient whisper, ‘ Conic 
o>>, on All in n moment did a suspicion 
of the truth Hash to my mind : I understood 
it all— or at lest fancied _ 1 did and J was 
rendered speechless with mingled astonishment 
and auger. Then, to add to my bewilderment, a 
door at the farther end of the passage opened 
suddenly and a head was thrust forth. I rather 
think it was that of a female— but being in- 
stantaneously withdrawn again, and the door 
closing even more abruptly than it had opened, 
I could not form any certain opinion on that 
point. Emma at the same instant affected— for 
affectation only could it have been— to be sud- 
denly seized with a perfect consternation. I 
supported her in my arms—and the next mo- 
ment we were safe within her chamber. ‘ T Vc 
have been observed,’, 1 said the moment the door 
was secured.— 1 'Oh ! no, it is nothing, ’ she replied. 
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J t'« v , 1 urged, 1 tl !«■* unit til Juuicl/i i iitj, l iHtti* 
■t head jKi'j) forth ; and you were frhjhlem d. 
Wherefore should i/uii hare Urea thus Jriy/itened if 
tl t't re nuthti'ij I ■ Ijceause / tin i nerrotis and 
yua arc fill of terror j,’ she answered as aim iluii" 
oir her splendid cloak and green hood.— 1 dote/ 
said I, ‘■tell me candidly why yon hare appropriat- 
ed the costume of the I'rinr.ij.—tJi is my own’ she 
exclaimed: then after a moment's pause slm 
; said with that bewitching aidmeis of manner | 


I which rendets her at times so truly lavishing, 
‘ hlo ,»/»•! nut Ira am, my dear J’ercy, that ice ludics- 
in-waitlny are lamaurcd with the east off dresses 
of her Royal Hiyhnes<i’ The explanation ins- 
tantaneously struck me as being so feasible that 
I could not utter another word ; and there the 
matter accordingly dropped. To make an end 
of thi3 long story, I need only say that what 
with the blandishments, the caresses, and the 
Might.! experienced in Emma’s arms, I soon 
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forgot all about the satin cloak and the green 
hood — at least until the morning ; and then in- 
deed, on being seated alone at my breakfast- 
table, I reconsidered the matter, and very seri- 
ously too. With renewed force did the suspi- 
cion which had first struck me at the time, 
recur to my imagination : and I reflected upon 
the whole affair in all its bearings and every 
poiut of view." 

“ Well, and that suspicion ?” said Curzon in- 
quiringly. “ In plain terms, what was the 
interpretation you put upon the matter ?” 

“ That Miss Emma Owen,” responded Mal- 
pas, “ while gratifying her passion with me as 
her paramour, made the means of her own en- 
joyment subservient to the more worldly pur- 
poses which she has in view, — or to speak more 
plainly still, that she availed herself of the 
opportunity thus furnished to take a step cal- 
culated to damage the reputation of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. By assuming her apparel it 
would be made to appear that it was her Royal 
Highness herself who thus introduced a para- 
mour into the villa ; and the head thrust forth 
from the room at the end of the passage, was 
that of the person who was to be witness of her 
Royal Highness’s presumed frailty. Such was 
my suspicion at the time— and such, on mature 
consideration, is my conviction now." 

“ The deduction you have made embraces a 
| truth which my own adventure positively con- 
firms. Your’s” continued the Earl of (Jurzon, 
“ took place the night before last : mine occured 
last night — and now I will relate it. It was 
shortly after eleven when, according, to previous 
appointment, I entered the grounds of the villa, 
and was immediately folded in tbc loving em- 
brace of the sentimental Julia. The moon last 
night was clear and beautiful, the aspect of the 
heavens being very different from that of the 
preceeding night, the darkness of which you 
have so particularly alluded to. Well on meet- 
ing Julia last night, I found her tender and 
sentimental as ever. She was dressed in a loose 
wrapper, — having thrown off the formal splen- 
dours of her evening- toilette. She is really a 
beauteous creature ; and as the moonbeams, 
with all the power of their argentine lustre 
sublimated as it were to a still purer and chas- 
ter brilliancy by the refiectiou of the snow 
which crowns the mountain-tops, shone upon 
the figure of my .7 ulia, it seemed to me at the 
time as if I had seldom gazed upon a creature 
so sweetly beautiful and so ten d erly {capti va ti n g 1 
And though I could not help thinking that half 
her sentimentalism was naught but affection, 
and therefore downright hypocrisy, I could not 
help loving her— I could not help straining her 
passionately in my arms— so true it is that a 
beautiful mistress, even though known to be an 
unprincipled wanton and full of duplicity, 
often wields a power with her seductive blan- 
dishments which a wife can never . exercise. 
However, I am not going to sermonise upon 
this point : I have already said enough for you- 


to understand that Julia looked indescribably 
lovely — that her caresses were unusually 
tender — and that I was maudlin loving. 
Therefore, although my original intention was 
not to accompany her to her own chamber un- 
less sbe was prepared to give me ber solemn 
pledge to fiy with me within a day or two, I 
suffered her to lead me towards the back-en- 
trance ; and the next moment the door closed 
behind us and we were ascending in the dark- U 
ness of the private staircase. On reaching the • 
first landing, where, as I need scarcely tell you, ^ 
there is no light at all, Julia hastily whispered 
that I should pause for a moment ;— and then 
I heard the rustling of silk or satin, as if she 
were putting on some garment which lay ready 
to her hand on the table of that landing. 1 
had not time to form any conjecture upon the 
subject : for the next instaut she took me by 
the hand and led me on again. In a few mo- 
ments we reached the summit of the next 
flight, and then emerged into the passage where 
the lamp burns at night. Ah ! conceive my 
astonishment, mingled with shame and rage, 
when as the beams of that lamp suddenly shone 
upon her, 1 observed that she was enveloped 
in a satin cloak bordered with ermine, and that 
she wore upon her head a dark hood which was 
drawn forward so as entirely to conceal her 
countenance. An ejaculation escaped my lips : 
but she seized my arm with convulsive vio- 
lence and at the same moment a door opened 
at the end of the passage — doubtless the same 
one whence you had seen the head peep forth 
on the preceding night. But on this occasion 
it was not merely a bead, but an entire form 
that came forth from that door : and as well as 
I could observe, it was an elderly female — 
most probably one of the English menials be- 
longing to the household. On catching sight- 
of my companion she instantly retreated, 
closing the door hurriedly. At the same 
instant Julia dragged me forward into her 
own chamber ;— and fastening the door, she 
immediately Hung off the cloak and the 
hood— precipitating herself into my arms, and 
endeavouring to drown my recollections in 
the -flood of bliss which her kisses, her toy- . 
ings, and her dalliances poured upou me. 

But I was not to be thus appeased. .The 
whole truth of the mameuvre which had 
just taken place, was transparent as daylight. 

I read it all — I saw that I had been suddenly 
rendered a means of compromising her Royal 
Highness in the gravest and most serious 
manner ; and I felt furiously indignant as 
well as deeply humiliated to think that Julia 
should have succeeded in making me her agent, 
her tool, and her-instrument for such-, a pur- 
pose. But still I dared not suffer her to read 
all that was passing in my mind : I was care- 
ful, not to say anything to make her suspect 
that I had. a secret mission to protect and 
succour the Princess, . instead of helping' to 
ruin her. ■ Therefore, subduing, the real state 
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of my feelings as well as I was able, I said, 
“ Julia, therefore tin a disguise wh >V/< you ere 
nor awthurf !’ — ‘ Him ply to amid the chance or 
detection,’ she at once answered. — ’lint’ said 1, 
‘ do not that cited: and hood belong to the Prin- 
cess !’ — ‘.Vo,' she responded with unblushing 
effrontery: ‘ the// arc mine. You arc umire 
she immediately added, ‘ that in ,ng capaeitp / 
rcC'.ici- a nbaef of lor /{opal /fig/uoss's left-on 
(ippnr> — • /}"!.' I still urged. • im* it not sheer 
iiVtdilf'Ai or i /.<•• th‘‘ deepest rirtvd lie** thus to 
assume such a disguis 1 ' of su,'h an hoar and 
vndrr /oo-h circa instances P Julia thereupon 
burst into tears — admitting that she had 
been very thoughtless indeed, but beseeehing 
that I would think no more of it. I knew of 
course that she was now playing the hypocrite, 
and that her duplicity was unredeemed bj’ 
any softer feeling, notwithstanding the caress- 
es she continued to lavish upon me. I ac- 
cordingly reminded her in a severe tone, that 
some female issuing from the room at the end 
of the passage, had just observed us.’ ‘Oh!' 
she exclaimed, • it ra* merely Mr*. Hubbard, 
the linglish lattndrr ss Irlonging to the house. 
Ir.ld ; and .the will not rap a rord .'. — I asked 
her how she was so confident that Mrs. Hub- 
hard would keep the secret, reminding her 
that the impression made upon the woman 
must have been that it was the l’rincess her- 
self, the wife of England's Regent, whom she 
had thus observed in the act of introducing a 
paramour into the villa. Julia had her answer 
ready. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ / hoar „tt that ; and 
it it preeirrlp broriusr Mr*. Hubbard must think 
it mas the /‘rilirr.tt that the secret rill In' kept.' 
She then proceeded to tell me, with an air of 
the tenderest confidence, and with many in- 
junctions that I would not repeat her aver- 
ments, that her Royal Highness not only 
carries on a criminal intrigue with her prin- 
cipal equerry, E.iron Her garni, hut that she 
admits other piramours into the villa— not a 
syllable of all which did 1 believe. ‘ Mr*. 
Ifnbbard.' continued Julia, • #> in t he Prin- 
cess’s confidence ; and therefore it eannot make 
matters \r >r*e if *he ju.tl note mistook me for her 
1,’optd Highness. At all ccents,' added Julia, 

• pou tore/p eannot hr angry that I should adopt, 
for the purpose of sari,,g mp o,r„ reputation, a 
precaution .da e), ,,, it * consequence* cannot 

da, nape the reputation of the Prime** more than 
it is air, adp in jured ! f the etti, notion of ad her 
household." 

hat answer did you make to this precious 
sophistry ?' inquired Mnlpas. 

“ What erodd I <ny J" exclaimed f'-nv.on. “It 
would have seemed singular indeed to Julia for 
m*tnh A more tender afimt tlm reputation of 
the 1 Vinces* th an of her own. RMvin^, there- 
fore, that subject, I reminded her that the 
month's delay for which she had stipulated was 
now passed, anti that she must, make up her 
mind either to fly away with me or remain at 
(.'enev.a without me. Then ,-aine plenty of 


entreaties, remonstrances, excuses, evasion, and 
tears. Hut I gave her positively to understand 
that I would play this hide-and-seek game no 
longer. We had a scene, the details of which 
I need scarcely enter into : suffice it to say, 
that at daybreak this morning I parted 
from Julia with nothing understood— nothing 
agreed upon. In fact, I see perfectly well 
tiiat she considers me a mere instrument in 
her hands — a paramour to gratify her sen- 
sualities, and a cat’s-paw in the carrying 
out of the conspiracy wherein she and" her 
sisters are engaged.” 

“Your adventure, Carzon,” said Malpas, 
“ proves that the two sisters, Emma and Julia, 
arc acting entirely in concert. Even with 
regard to ourselves they have no secrets from 
each other. I mean, it is evident that Emma 
knows of the amour Julia is carrying on with 
you, and that Julia is aware of the intrigue 
Emma is carrying on with me.” 

“ l’.ut it is also evident,” remarked the Earl, 
“ that they do not entertain the slightest suspi- 
cion that you and 1 ever meet— much less that 
wo compare notes of all that is passing. Ojr 
real mission atCeneva is therefore unsuspected 
by them : they look upon us as mere gallants 
tied to their petticoat strings, aud dream not 
that our real aim is to break up the conspiracy 
in which they are engaged.” 

“ Heaven only knows what they do suspect 
and what they don’t 1” exclaimed Malpas. 
“ Such duplicity, such artifice, such hypocrisy 
I never knew before. That they have no 
secrets from each other, is clear from the 
adoption of the sime stratagem concerning the 
cloak and hood, and also from the utterance 
of the same identical excuse about being 
entitled to her Royal Highness’s cast-off 
clothing ” 

“ And the same facts prove,” interjected 
Curzon, “ that they do not dream of you and 
me meeting and comparing notes.” 

“Just so,” rejoined Malpas. “Rut it is of 
no use wasting precious time in mere comment. 
Very certain is it that so far from you and me 
having done any thing to break up the con- 
spiracy, _wc actually find ourselves inveigled as 
it were into it— and instead of counteracting 
the designs and proceedings of those young 
ladies, w <• have positively and literally become 
their dupes. Again, therefore, do 1* ask you 
what is to be done ?” 

“ There is only one thing which I cm see," 
responded f'nrzon. with the air of a man who 
suddenly makes up his mind to the adoption 
of a course on which lie has previously been 
deliberating. 

“ And what is that ?” inquired Malpas. 

“ Rook you,” resumed the Earl, without 
immediately answering the question; “ For 
my part, I am resolved not to remain in the 
position of the mere hide-and-seek gallant of 
a Court lady, receiving her favours as a great 
boon, and incurring the risk of becoming 
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her dupe again and again. I nui moreover 
anxious to take some decisive ^ step at once, 
in order to convince Lady Sackville that 
I have not been idle or inactive : and lastly, I 
am anxious to get back to England as soon as 
possible, for fear lest Napoleon, now that he is 
once again in France, ^should so efiectually seal 
up every means of return, alike by land and 
sea, that we stand a chance of being made 
prisoners of war, no matter to what part of 
Europe we may retire.” 

« All these considerations weigh equally with 
me, 1 ’ observed Colonel Malpas : “and I am 
therefore ready to adopt any plan you may 
suggest. What project have you in view ?” 

“ To carry off the sisters Emma and J nlia 
by main force,” answered the Karl of Curzon, 
in a decisive tone. 

“Yes — that is indeed the best mode of pro- 
cedure 1” exclaimed Malpas. “ But you and 
I cannot accomplish the affair alone and un- 
assisted ” 

“ Of course not,” interrupted Curzon. “ I 
have not merely reflected well upon this 
matter, but have even gone so far as to make 
certain preliminary arrangements. I will 
explain how. One night — I dare say it must 
-have been five weeks ago — I was rambling on 
the banks of the lake, when suddenly turning 
the angle of the old jetty of pier, I came most 
unexpectedly upon three men who were 
dragging something out of the water. It was 
a dead body — the corpse of a sailor who had 
been drowned a day or two previously, and for 
which these men had been fishing. At least, 
such was the account they gave me. I re- 
mained through curiosity to converse with 
them and watch their proceedings. But 
presently I found that I was one too many on 
that spot ; and it struck me, from the ominous 
nature of the looks which they threw upon me 
in the clear moonlight, and from the curt 
answers they gave to my questions, that I was 
interfering with some object they had in view. 
I accordingly bade them 1 f/ood night,’ and 
sauntered away : but concealing myself behind 
the pier, l watched their movements. One 
of them went and fetched a horse, and cart 
from a thicket where the equipage had pre- 
viously been concealed. They then placed 
the bod}' in the cart, and sped away towards 
the city. Urged on by an irresistible feeling 
of curiosity, I followed them aba convenient 
distance, the sounds of their vehicle enabling 
me to pursue the direction which they took. 
To be brief, I followed the part} 7 until they 
reached a house in a low neighbourhood. A 
lamp burning over the door, indicated that it 
was a doctor's ; and from the deep shade of 
the adjacent dwellings I could see what was 
going on. The body was taken into the 
doctor's house : two of the men immediate!} 7 
' afterwards went away with the cart — and the 
third issued forth in a few minutes. I then 
understood how my presence on the shore of 


the lake had proved somewhat embarrassing to 
those three scoundrels, whose evident occupa- 
tion was the fishing up of drowned men, not 
for the purpose of Christian burial, but for the 
dissecting-room." 

“ Well,” observed Malpas, “ I cannot possibly 
see what all this has gottb do with our 
present business.” 

“ I have not quite finished my story,” 
replied Lord Curzon. “A few days . ago, 
when I found the month’s delay drawing to 
a close and saw little chance of. Julia’s 
consenting to fly with me, the idea of 
carrying her off by force first struck me j 
and I felt persuaded that you would not hesi- 
tate to adopt the same of course with regal’d 
to Emma. I accordingly went down for an- 
other moonlight ramble on the shores of Hie 
lake : and there, according to my expectation, 
I found the fishers of men. For a boat had 
been upset in the morning by a sudden 
squall ; and three or four persons were drown- 
ed. c Where the carrion is, the c rows 'trill he 
found,’ says the proverb. So it .was in 
this ease. I accosted the men at once — dis- 
armed them of hostility by putting gold into 
their hands — and then frankly and fearlessly 
told them that I knew they were three des- 
peradoes, and that it was quite probable 1 
should need their services in some desperate 
adventure. To be brief — without explaining 
to them what the nature of the service might 
be, I retained them with liberal fees for any 
night and for any enterprise I may choose to 
name : and you may depend upon it, Malpas, 
that we shall find three able coadjutors in 
Kobolt the Genevese, Hernani the Italian, and 
Walden the Switzer.” 

“ Bravo !” exclaimed Malpas. “ The affair 
is already as good as settled. Now let ns dis- 
cuss all the details.” 

But we need not follow the Colonel and the 
nobleman in the arrangement of their plans : 
we shall therefore leave them for the present, 
while we direct the attention of the reader 
elsewhere. 
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THE GOSSIPS. 

In the preceding chapter we have spoken more 
than once of a long passage, or corridor, whence 
opened the principal sleeping apartments in the 
villa occupied by her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales : and we have likewise stated 
that from a certain room at the end of this 
passage, some female had observed the. procee- 
dings of Malpas and Curzon with their para- 
mours. We will now introduce our readers 
into the apartment thus alluded to, and like- 
wise to the two persons whom we shall find 
there at the time. 
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The room itself was modestly furnished, in ;i 
maimer evidently intended for the occupation 
of a menial dependant. It was nevertheless 
perfectly comfortable, and admirably clean. It 
had a window looking upon the grounds at the 
back ; and a stair-case in one corner led up 
to a large laundry over head. 

As Julia had informed Curzon, this room we 
have just described was in the occupation of 
Mrs. Hubbard, the laundress of the household. 
She was an elderly woman — tall in stature, lank 
in form, and precise in dress. The angular out- 
lines of her countenance, the peering sharpness 
and restlessness of her eyes, and the very ac- 
cents of her voice, denoted, the lover of scandal 
and the inveterate gossip as well as the consum- 
mate hypocrite. She had been two or three 
years in the household of the Princess ; and by 
carrying favour with every body in a wily in- 
sidious manner, had contrived to make herself 
tolerably well liked— although it only needed 
a little study of her physiognomy to Drove that 
she was a woman most dangerous to be trusted 
and impossible to be relied on. 

Upon the . present occasion Mrs. Hubbard 
was receiving a visit from an English friend 
who had arrived at Geneva. This was a Mrs. 
Dakin, occupying the position of housekeeper 
to Sir Clubley Sppkes, an eccentric old baronet, 
who was very fond of travelling about, and 
who in his tours was attended by a retinue of 
half-a-dozen servants. Mrs. Dakin was like- 
wise an elderly person — as much given to 
gossip and scandal as her friend Mrs. Hubbard 
— and devotedly attached to a drop of ardent 
spirit, although, she never would admit that 
she took it otherwise than medicinally. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
on the daj’ following the conversation recorded 
in the preceding chapter, that the worthy Mrs. 
Dakin thus paid her respects to her amiable 
and excellent friend Mrs. Hubbard. After the 
first greetings had taken place, Mrs. Hubbard, 
like the “old mother” in the nursery-legend, 
went to her cupboard. It was not, however, to 
get a bone for her dog, seeing that she had no 
dog at all to take care of — lint it was to bring 
forth the brandy bottle for herself and her 
friend. P.nt all the while she was thus 
producing the “ creature comfort,” she went 
on talking in an abstracted manner, upon the 
weather, the beauty of the lake, the snow of 
the distant mountains, and other matters 
equally interesting, while Mrs. Dakin vouch- 
safed her answers and volunteered her com- 
ments with all the appearance of one totally 
unconscious of the temptation which was thus 
being placed in her way. Then Mrs. Hubbard 
returned to the cupboard ; and on this occa- 
sion it was to procure a couple of wine glasses, 
which she placed upon the table ; and while 
still discoursing upon a variety of indifferent 
topics she filled up the two glasses with the 
potent fluid. Mrs. Dakin was now intent upon 
looking out of the window, as if perfectly 


unsuspicious, poor soul 1 of the dreadful cons- 
piracy thus, going on against any habit of 
teetotalism which she might be inclined to 
practise — though heaven can attest that if the' 
redness on the tip of the nose be taken as any 
criterion in the matter, it was very little 
teetotalism indeed that entered within the 
sphere of worthy Mrs. Dakin’s daily habits. 

“ Deary me, Mrs. Hubbard, whatever have 
you bin an’ done ?” now' ejaculated worthy Mrs. 
Dakin, holding up her hands and turning up 
her eyes in apparent dismay as she caught sight 
of the two glasses filled to the brim. “ Wal,' 
I never did see such a dear, intiein,’ insini- 
watin, 1 coaxin,’ captiwatin’ creatur’ as yon air 
in all my born days.” 

“Gome, Mrs. Dakin dear,” said Mrs. Hub- 
bard, assuming a tone and look of bland 
entreaty ; “ I am aweer that your habits is 
sober-iety itself and that you * never touches 
nothing short or warm afore dinner: but on 
such a occasion as this— veil twm friends as is 
friends, and rale friends too, meets after a long 
separation and in a f urrin land, arming a 
passel of selvidges as one may say, to whom 
our blessed ' mother-tongue is altogether un- 
beknown — I do think, under such circum- 
stances,” added the royal laundress persuasive- 
ly, <; you may take a leetle drop jest to rinse 
your mouth ” 

“ Wal, dear,” observed Mrs. Dakin ; “ jest 
to wash the dust out, 'as you so poethetically 
expresses it. And after all,” continued the 
worthy dame, as she took a long gasp of 
pleasure when she had drained the glass,— 

“ after all, there is wuss things in the world 
than a drop of that fiery stuff— though lieavins 
knows I never do touch it eggsept as a med- 
disin.” 

“ And Uni sure, my dear,” resumed Mrs. Hub- 
bard, with a gloomy shake of her head, “ that 
it rekvires a leetle of this meddisin to keep up 
one's sperrets while faraway from hold Hing- 
land with its white ciift is ” 

“f)h ! that it do, my dear,” said Mrs. Dakin, 
thrusting her pocket-handkerchief into the 
corner of her eye, so as to appear deeply affect- 
ed. “ 1 don’t, know how it. he, hut so it is, 
that I can’t abear to he away from my natif 
lfalbion, although I were born on board a ship 
far away in the Vest Ingies. 

“Was you though?” exclaimed Mrs. Hub- 
bard, as if quite astounded. “ Wal, I’ve kno- , 
wed.you now seventeen year, this last fust of | 
Aperil — I minli it was a A peril when we was 
interdooeed, ’cos it was on All Fools’ Day, at 
dear Mrs. Hnmby's which kept the Boca' and 
Cauliflower — you remember — ” 

“ In course I remember,” cried Mrs. Dakin, 
her features brightening up with the pleasant 
reminiscences of earlier days. “ Wal, and that 
was seventeen year ago — so it were ! Lor, how 
time does fly. What a queer thing time is to 
be sure ! But tal me, my dear, how do you like 
bein’ in fnrrin’ parts ” 
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• “ Don’t ax me, Mrs. Dakin,” cried the laun- 
dress ; “I can’t abear it 1 I look upon all furri- 
ners as a passel of reskels — and now that the 
sassy feller Boningparty has got back into 
France- — ” . _ . 

“ Ah ! deary me,” groaned Mrs. Dakin, “ the 
bare bidear of what will happen to us all is 
more than enough to give one the collyrer 
morbis l”and she threw a desperate longing 
glance at the brandy bottle. 

“ Heavins 1” you don’t mean for to go for to 
say that you’re so nervous and eggsited as all 
that?” exclaimed Mrs. Hubbard, very prudent- 
ly replenishing the glasses. “ ( ‘oine — take it 
quick, my dear — or you’ll go off into a fit of 
relapse ! But I won’t talk no more about Bon- 
ingparty and what he may do to us all, since 
it perduces such a heffect upon you,” added 
Mrs. Hubbard soothingly, as Mrs. Dakin poured 
the dram down her throat and indulged in 
another long sigh of pleasure. “ Let’s talk of 
onr sitiwations. Tal me, are you comfortable 
in your’n ?’’ 

“ Pretty wal,” responded Mrs. Dakin: “no- 
think wery perticklar to complain on — and 
then, I rayther think,” she added, with a my- 
sterious look and low whisper, — “ I rayther 
think Sir Clubley has put my name in his will 

“Do you thought !” exclaimed Mrs. Hubbard. 
“ I conggratelate you, my dear— that Ido ! He 
seems such a nice old gentleman ” 

“Ohl not him, he’s so peewish and quarrel- 
some l 1 ' cried Mrs. Dakin, sharply. 

“Wal, I thought he looked like it, my dear,” 
observed the laundress, with a mournful shake 
of the head, 

“And then he’s so mean,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dakin, her virtuous indignation gradually ris- 
ing. “ He keeps the key of the caddie ” 

“ The willin’!” ejaculated Mrs. Hubbard, in 
sincere yet savage sympathy with her old 
friend. 

“And he adds up all his bills,” continued 
Mrs. Dakin. 

“Wal, I never !’ said the laundress, in dis- 
may. 

“And he counts the wine-bottles.” 

“Wussand wuss, ’ groaned Mrs. Hubbard. 

“And he actiwallv keeps a list of his own 
linen." 

“Arfcer that, I’m done 1" murmured the 
royal laundress, who evidently could not find 
words sufficiently strong to express her in- 
dignation at the conduct of Sir Clubley Spokes, 
while she regarded Mrs. Dakin as the most in- 
jured woman in the world. 

In fact, so very affecting and so pathetically 
interesting was the present scene, that when 
Mrs. Hubbard again filled the glasses, Mrs. 
Dakin drank off her dram without a word of 
comment, much less a murmur of remonstrance 
—so deep was the abstraction of her thoughts. 

“ Wal,” said Mrs. Hubbard at length, “ I've 
heerd of wild beastesses that tears the hinno- 


ccut lambs limb from limb — lVe heerd of savage 
Ingins which preys upon human flesh, roast or 
biled— but I never heerd of such owdacious 
cruelty as that which this. Sir Tubley Stokes, 
or leastways whatever his name be, is a practys- 
ing on you.” 

“ Wal, it is too bad — a deal too bad,” said 
Mrs. Dakin, again inflaming her right optic 
with the square foot of cambric which she 
carried in her hand. “ But how do you get on, 
my dear 1 You seem to have a nice berth of 
it ” 

“ Pritty good, pritty good,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Hubbard : then, after pursing up her mouth in 
a very mysterious manner, sue said, “ The 
wages is good — the pervisions is good— and 
there isn’t no stint of liquor, eether wine, beer, 
or brandy. But ” 

And the worth y laundress, stopping sudden- 
ly short, shook her head with dark and sinister 
meaning. 

“ Wal whatever is the matter ?'* asked Mrs. 
Dakin. “ I >o vou feel hill, m\ T dear — do you feel 
hill ?” 

“ Y-e-s,” murmured the laundress faintly, and 
sinking back in her chair, as if overpowered by 
the unutterable nature of her thoughts. 

“ Heavins 1 she’ll swoon — she’ll swoon !’’ 
shrieked Mrs. Dakin, awfully excited : and she 
filled up the two glasses. “ Here, my walooed 
friend — the meddisin 1” 

“You’re too kind 1” groaned the laundress: 
and having allowed Mrs. Dakin to pour the 
brandy down her throat, she thought it expedi- 
ent to recover. 

“Well, what is it now ?” asked Mrs. Dakin, 
in a tone of friendly . confidence. “Come, tal 
me what it is that hails you. Summut the 
matter with the place — eh ? Wal, T thought so. 
Js it the tea and sugar ?" 

“ Ho— I’ve enow of both.” 

“ Is it the goin’ out on a Sunday ?” 

“Ho— I can go our and come in when I likes, 
purvided I does ray work. It isn’t that !” 

“Then is it ‘ /wfnllcrers' asked Mrs. Dakin. 

“ Hot that, neether, dear,” was the mournful 
response. 

“ Then what'in heavin’s name be it ?” inquir- 
ed Sir Clubley Spoke, s’s housekeeper, terribly 
perplexed. 

“Then what in heavin’s name be it?” in- 
quired Sir Clubley Spokes’s housekeeper, ter- 
ribly perplexed. 

“ It's the morals !” gasped Mrs. Hubbard, 
as if with the last effort of expiring nature : 
but almost immediately rallying with a groan, 
she looked her companion very hard in the face 
for upwards of three minutes. 

“ The morals ?” echoed the housekeeper : 
then, drawing her chair close up to that of 
Mrs. Hubbard, she said in a hushed tone and 
with that earnestness of manner which only 
real gossips and scandal-mongers can possibly 
assume, “ Whatever do you mean, dear ? Tal 
me what you mean ?” 
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{ “ I mean. ruy bu&itu friend,” responded the I 

j laundress, shaking her head very, very lugu- I 
brioi'.sly indeed, “ that it is a very vieked ! 
vorld, and full of all sorts of liintrigues : but 
no place in all this vorld so vieked is half so 
vieked as this here villa. It is the vussest, 
dear — the vussest !” 

“ Gracious goodness me !” murmured Mrs. 
Dakin, holding up her hands in awful con- 
sternation. ' “ Who’d have thought it ?*' 

The goin’s on is dreadful 1" continued 
Mrs. Hubbard. 

“ 'Well, I’m not supprised,” observed 31 rs. 
Deakin; “for my old master is the greatest 
reskel and villin vitli the virnen I ever did 
come near. He can’t let nic alone ! ’ 

“ And I’m sure there’s a celling personidge 
under this roof as can’t let the men alone,” 
proceeded Mrs. Hubbard. “Yes, my dear, 
von of our own sex, and more shame for her, 
which can't keep in her proper spear, but 
demeans herself with a passel of fellers — 
adventurers and good for nothinks, I sup- 


“But who on earth do you allude to, my 
dear asked Mrs. Dakin, intensely and 
thrillingly interested in her friend's discourse. 

“ I alludes to one which ought to be a 
eggsamplc of morality and wertew, instead of 
a patten of veakness and vice. I allude,” 
continued Mrs. Hubbard, with an air of awful 
mystery, and in a tone as hollow and sepul- 
chral as if she were telling a ghost story, — “ I 
allude to one which ought to sit upon a pin- 
nikle of eggselence, instead of sinking down 
into a gulf of degradation ! I allude, my old 
friend— and I know your buzzim will throb 
when I tal you— I allude to her Itoyal Highness 
the Princess of Yales.” 

“No !” exclaimed the housekeeper, throwing 
up her arms, and keeping them up, too, in 
utter dismay. “ You can’t— you don’t — you 
niver would ” 

“ I means what I says,” rejoined the laun- 
dress, sharply : “you never knowed me tal a lie 
in all my life — and I wouldn’t to save myself 
from death or the workuf. Ho, not I ! And so I 
repeat, the goin’s-on in this ouse is dreadful! 
Why, the Princess in a perfect rake — a reglar 
demirep. I never see such things ! It was dear 
'Mrs. Ranger as fust opened my h'eyes to what 
was going on. A dear good soul is that Mrs. 
Ranger — and sweet nice gals is them she 
brought into the ryal’ ousehold some foo 
(months ago. Heavin send that they may 
egseape contermination !” 

“Is the Princess so very bad, then?’ asked 
Mrs. Dakin : “ I thought she was such a ma- 
tron-like, honest-looking, open-countenanced 
lady- ” 

“ She !” almost shrieked Mrs. Hubbard : “ she 
is a regular out and out bad un as ever was ! 
Why, she carries on. her liintrigues with a un- 
blushing boldness. There is Bigamy, the he- 
query as they call him, goes opeuly to .her 


chamber I’ve sin him — yes, I’ve sin him I 

Mrs. Ranger has biu and put me on - the watch 
I to look out for him. Then as for other lovyers, 
— why, the Princess has a- dozen ! 'Twas oh’y 
three nights' -ago, 31 rs. Ranger came and put 
me on the look out. She. suspected surnmut 
wrong was a goih’ oh— and she was right too ! 
So every now and then, when I thought I heerd 
a foot step, I peeps out — and presently, lo and 
behold ye ! there was the Princess with her 
verman cloak and her green hood on, a-bring- 
ing in a lovyer along the passidge to her own 
room ! Oh 1 it was too bad ’’ 

“ Too bad indeed !'■ observed Mrs. Dakin, 
drawing her chair still closer, and feeling so 
deeply interested in the present topic that even 
the braudy-bottle itself was lost sight of. 
“ Wal, what nixt i" 

“ What nixt ?” echoed Mrs. Hubbard : then 
suddenly lowering her voice to a mysterious 
whisper, she said, “ 1 11 tal you, my dear, what 
nixt! Why, the Princess is ” 

“ No !” ejaculated Mrs. Dakin, in dismay. 

“ Yes !” returned Mrs. Hubbard, dogmati- 
cally. 

“ You llabbergast me 1” said the former. 

“ I’m flabbergasted myself,” rejoined the 
latter. 

“ But however did this come beknown to 
you ?” inquired Mrs. Dakin. 

“ In the fust place,” answered the laundress, 
“ I’ve got heyes — and in the second place I’ve 
got hears.” 

“ But is it so wery appearant ?” asked Mrs. 
Dakin. 

“ No, you can’t see any out’ ord and wisible' 
sign," responded Mrs. Hubbard. “But Mrs. 
Ranger is in the secret— and she bad showed me 
all the babylinnen — and she had told me how 
everything is settled, the doctor engaged, the 
child a-ready prowided for even afore ’tis 
born ” 

“ Lork-a-daisy me !” murmured Mrs. Dakin, 
with divers ominous shakes of the head. “ And 
who is the doctor ?” 

“ One Vermicelli, I think the name he," an- 
swered Sirs. Hubbard. “ Rut it’s all ji3t as I 
tell you, my dear — and though dear good Mrs. 
Ranger conies in now and then, quite penui- 
seuous like, to take a leetle drop of brandy slid 
have a few minnits gossip, I wouldn’t for all 
the world betray the conlidence she imposes in 
me 

“Not for the world — oh! dearey me, -no 1” 
ejaculated Mrs. Dakin. “ You may rely on me 
keepin' all you’ve told me as profound a secret 
as if so he it was writ in a letter and sinked 
with a stone to the bottom of a well. But 
doesn’t the ryal ladies subspect what a condi- 
tion their missus is in ?” 

“ Not they, poor dear hinnocent lambkins!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hubbard. “ There’s the three 
Miss Owens — quitepatterns of wirtew and per- 
priety — what can they know ? Then there’s the 
other three :ladies-iu-waitin,’ a leetle holder 
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than the Owens, bu l every bit as moral. No-— 
tber’s on’y Mrs. Ranger in tbc secret - and this 
Doctor Marmajellv, or wliatsomcvcr his name 
raly be.” 

“ Wal, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Dakin, 
“yon have supprised me with a wengeanee. 
Goings-on indeed 1 Who could have faucied it ? 
And yet, betwixt you and me and the bed-post, 
I alwti/x did take her Iiyal ’Ighness for a queer 
crcatur’— and I ain’t a bit supprised at what 
I’ve heel'd, when I come to think on it. it’s 
jest as I thought and no more than I subspcc- 
tcd.” 

In this manner did the two gossips continue 
to discourse but ere they separated, the glasses 
were refilled and drained, in order, as Mrs. 
Hubbard very properly expressed herself, to 
“cooldown their eggsited feelins’ after the 
handlin’ of such rousin’ topics.” .Nor did 
they take leave of each other without a 
promise on the part of the royal laundress 
to keep a close watch on everything that 
might take place within the walls of the 
villa so as to glean fresh food for a eozic gossip 
the next time Mrs. Dakin should “ chance to 
drop in upon her.” 


(JliA I’TlClv (JXXXT1. 

tub nn.SMA or sluin ' — act tub i iiist. 

I 'i' was about ten o'clock at night — and the 
sky was covered with dark clouds which were 
borne swiftly along upon the wings of a strong 
Avind. Every now and then the moonbeams 
shone forth for a few moments, from amidst 
those sombre and variable curtains which 
nature had stretched over the empyrean arch ; 
but during the intervals when the planet of 
the night was veiled behind those clouds, a 
total darkness prevailed in Geneva and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Though in the middle of April, it was a tem- 
pestuous night ; and the immense lake was 
lashed by the wind into rolling billows, so that 
the sound of its murmurings, moanings, and 
plashiugs, might be heard to a considerable 
distance. Altogether it was such a night that 
no person would care to be abroad unless on ur- 
gent business or in pursuit of those evil avoca- 
tions which were congenial with the hour and 
the darkness : and yet a female form was pro- 
ceeding rapidly along that narrow road which 
ran through the fields at the villa. 

Closely enveloped in her capacious mantle, 
and with a thick veil drawn over her counte- 
nance, Mrs. Ranger it was whom we .find 
thus daring the inclemency of the night. 
Quick was her pace as she proceeded in 
the direction of the city,, on gaining the 
streets of which she at once took the 
nearest way to the abode of Dr. Maravelli. 
This individual, in consequence of a certain 


intimations received from Mrs. Haugcr, had 
been holding himself in readiness for' three oi 
four days past to be summoned at a moments 
notice on the secret and delicate business for 
which he had been duly retained. Airs. Ranger 
therefore found him at home and pre pared to 
accompany her forthwith. 

Before they set out, however, Mrs. Ranger 
bound a silk handkerchief over the doctor's 
eyes: then, -with every appearance of the most 
solemn earnestness, she said, “ I. now adjure 
you, .by the oath you have already taken, not 
to move this bandage from your eyes, nor 
allow it to shift its position without at once 
informing me !’’ . 

“I repeat the oath I have previously given 
you.” said the doctor. “ No sentiment of idle 
curiosity ever animates me. Besides, apart 
from this bandage, the blackness of the night 
is such that if the clue were once lost to the 
route we are about to take, it would be im- 
possible to distinguirh or recognise any speci- 
fic locality, even were I not blind-folded at 
all.” 

Mrs. Ranger made no response ; but taking 
the doctors hand, she led him forth from his 
house. On emerging thence, she conducted 
him up one street ancl down another, so that 
he might at least Micro that she wao sincere 
in her expressed desire that he should remain 
utterly in the dark as to his ultimate destina- 
tion. On the other hand, Or. Maravelli, in 
spite of his repudiation of any undue curiosi- 
ty, had all along resolved to ascertain, if 
possible, not only the house to which he was 
to be taken, but also who his patient might 
be. That she was a lady of rank he had 
naturally concluded, not only from the ap- 
parent pains taken to hush up the con- 
sequences of her frailty, but also fiom 
the liberality with which he was paid for 
his services. Being a thoroughly unprincipled 

greedily avaricious on the one hand, and 

an inveterate gambler on the other— his lingers 
were ever itching for the contact of that pre- 
cious coin which, by a strange idiosyncrasy, he 
would lavish again in profusion at the .gaming- 
table. His profession was eminently lucrative : 
but liis habits made him ever needy ; and thus, 
although well paid to keep his oath inviolate in 
in the present instance, he nevertheless from the 
the very first made up his mind to penetrate it 
if possible, so that when the honour of his fair 
patient was placed at his mercy he might avail 
himself of the secret for future extortions. . . 

The reader lias now obtainad a full insigiil 
into the character of Dr. Maravelli. But it 
must not be thought that Mrs. Ranger lierself 
was entirely ignorant on the same head. No 
such thing. When her artfully pursued re- 
searches fora doctor first brought Marave h s 
name to her knowledge, she made the fullest 
inquiries into his character ; and thence was _ it 
nhe ascertained, as we have have heard her in- 
form Agatha, that lie was -just the very person 
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suited for tlie aims they had in view. Thus was 
Mrs. Itanger well aware that the doctor would 
endeavour to penetrate the present mystery ; 
and it was entirely in accordance with her own 
secret plan that he should do so — that is to say, 
to a certain extent. Had she been radii/ seri- 
ous in her _ expressed desire to prevent him 
from ascertaining whither he was now being 
led, she would not have contented herself with 
merely fastening a bandage over hiB eyes and 


binding him by oath not to remove it. She 
would have taken some other steps and have 
multiplied her precautions, so as to ensure 
the effectual maintenance of the mystery. 

However, to continue the thread of our 
narrative, we may observe that the doctor, 
believing Mrs. Hanger to be positively sinceie 
in all her precautions, laughed in his sleeve at 
the idea of being simply blindfolded and then 
led up and. down two or three streets, as if a i 
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man who liad dwelt all his life in Geneva 
could not follow by memory alone the windings 
and turnings along whicli he was thus con- 
ducted. But even "if he felt any doubt upon 
this subject, he had only to raise the bandage 
from his eyes very stealthily with one hand 
while Mrs. Ranger led him by the other ; and 
in one of those intervals'when the moon darted 
forth its beams from behind a could, could he 
distinguish the route by which he was being 
conducted. 

Not a word was spoken between Mrs. Ranger 
and the doctor while she was guiding him up 
and down three or four streets, as already 
observed : but when she had led him out of 
the city and they were proceeding hand in 
hand along the road through the lields, 
.Maravelli broke the silence by saying, “ And 
so, madam, the crisis has at length come ?” 

“ Yes," answered Mrs. Ranger : “ my friend, 
the lady in whom I am so deeply iutcrested, 
was siezed with all the premonitory symptoms 
of approaching maternity soon after nine 
o’clock this evening ;and judging from the 
experience which I myself have had in those 
matters, I think I can safely promise that you 
will not be detained long at the house to which 
I am about to conduct you, but that all will 
be over in a very short time." 

A few more observations in a similar strain 
passed between Mrs. Ranger and the doctor : 
but it is not worth while to record them. Wo 
must however observe that as they were 
proceeding along the road, Maravelli raised 
the bandage, and by the light of the transient 
moonbeams discovered the oath which they 
were pursuing, lie immediately suspected 
that he was being led to the villa : he knew 
that her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
dwelt with her suite at that place ; and if his 
patient were indeed an inmate of tlioso walls, 
he could well understand wherefore the utmost 
pains should be adopted to hush the matter 
up. 

On reaching the garden-well which looked 
upon the road, Mrs. Ranger immediately 
opeued the private door by means of a key 
which she had with her ; and conducting the 
doctor inside the enclosure, she said in a low 
but impressive whisper, “ Not a word — not a 
syllable — every possible precautiou is now 
needful !’’ 

Maravelli pressed her hand significantly, as 
much as to imply that she had no need to 
apprehend any thoughtlessness on his part ; 
and while she conducted him- through the 
garden, another glimpse stealthily obtained 
from under the bandage, showed ' him it was 
indeed within the precincts of the villa that 
he had been introduced. Delighted at the 
adventure, Maravelli inwardly resolved that 
it should prove a profitable one for him. 

The back entrance into the villa was now 
reached ; and Mrs. Ranger led the doctor up 
that private staircase which has been already 


more than once alluded to in preceding 
chapters. The passage on the second storey 
was speedily reached ; and as Mrs. Ranger 
hurried Maravelli along, a door at the end 
was noiselessly opened, and a head was 
thrust forth. This was Mrs. Hubbard, whose 
listening ears had caught the sounds of 
footsteps, slight and scarcely audible though 
they were ; but the instant she thus looked 
forth to satisfy her curiosity, Mrs. Ranger 
made a rapid gesture with the hand, and the 
laundress accordingly retreated into her cham- 
ber, cloaing the door as gently as possible. 

The next moment Mrs. Ranger conducted the 
doctor into the apartment occupied by Agatha 
Owen. 

* -f -i!- -h ■£ 

■if- * * * 

* * * * * 

Here we must interrupt the thread of our 
narrative for the moment, in order to explain 
certain details which it is necessary to make 
the reader acquainted. 

It was eleven o’clock — about a quarter of an 
hour after Mrs. Ranger and Maravelli had en- 
tered the villa — when a post-chaise, drawn by 
four horses, issued forth from Geneva by that 
same secluded road which ran through the 
fields, and which has been so frequently men- 
tioned in recent chapters. On arriving with- 
in about a hundred yards of the villa, the equip- 
age stopped ; and three men leapt forth from 
the interior. Bidding the postillions wait 
patiently, they proceeded on foot along the road 
until they reached the boundary well of the 
garden ; and then slopping short, they appeared 
to expect some arrival which was to guide their 
next proceedings. 

In a few minutes the Bari of Curzon and 
Colonel Malpas arrived on horseback ; and dis- 
mounting from their animals, they fastened the 
bridles to the bough of a tree at a distance of 
about fifty yards from the villa. 

The nobleman and the Colonel were enveloped 
In travelling cloaks, and seemed prepared fora 
somewhat lengthy journey during the night. 
Without delay — the moment they dismounted 
from their steeds — they repaired to the spot 
where the three individuals already mentioned 
were waiting ; and we may at once observe that 
these persons were none others then the fishers 
of men— Kobolt, Hernani, and Walden. 

" You arc punctual,” said tho Earl, immedi- 
ately addressing them in a low tone and speak- 
ing in the French language. “This looks 
business-like.’’ 

“ You will find tbe whole matter conducted 
as nicely, as noiselessly, and as expeditiously 
as you could wish,” responded Kobolt. “ Show 
us 'where it is likely the fair ones will be in a 
few minutes— and leave the rest to us.” 

“ Here,” said the Earl of Curzon, indicating 
a particular part of the wall against which 
stood the stamp of a tree, as was revealed to 
the eyes of the three men by the moonbeams 
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! whim -Mot forth at the instant : “ this is i constituted the evening costume fitted for the 
i where you would do well to scale the barrier 1 dinning-table and drawing-room of their royal 
! and enter the enclosure. The lady will be ! mistress, they had put on loose wrappers, the 
| walking in one of the avenues close by : negligence of which and the soft abandonment 
! but the moment she hears the sounds of foot- ‘of the whole form which they seemed to 
steps site will hasten towards you. Then .seize indicate, invested these- lovely but dissolute 
upon her — gag her — reck not for her struggle girls with an air of voluptuous langour. 
or resistance- — | Neverthless their features, as we have just 
i “ Aye, aye, ’ c;.id Kobolt : t: we understand 'observed, were animated with the glow of 
all that. Leave us to manage the carrying-oil j excitement and with a certain agitation of the 
part of the business. Now, sir,” lie added, i feelings. 

turning towards Colonel Mai pas, “ which “ This is truly provoking, Emma,” said the 
part of the grounds are we to enter for -/o-tv j sentimental .Tufia. “ What is to be done ?" ' 
lady f’ “ My dear girl, I have already told yon," 

“ AVe must proceed a little farther on." an- ; returned her sister, with a laugh, “ that we 
swered Mai pas : then having led the way to a ’must deprive ourselves of the company of our 
point below the garden door, he said, “ Here — 1 lovers for this night. When we made each 
this is the place— and I have only to repeat the four respective appointments, we did not fore- 
same instructions which my comrade had al- j see that Agatha would so soon — But, no matter 
ready given you : namely, that the moment the j — you know, Julia, what we have to do — and 
lady accosts you, which she will do, you must i Mrs. R mger may come even’ moment to fetch 
pounce upon her, and seal her lips with vour us. Therefore we must be here in readiness 

hand ” * .to attend her summons without a single 

“ But no unnecessary violence with either,” instant's delay.” 
interjected the Kiri of t’urzon. “No damage “lam aware of all that,” said Julia, pont- 

to the sweet lips and the beautiful teeth ” ing. “ But surely I can be spared just for one 

“Trust us— we will be as gentle as lambs in moment, to meet f'urzon and make some ex- 
oarrying off the fair ones,” interrupted Kobolt. cuse for not introducing him into my own 
“ No farther instructions are necessary. We chamber to-night T 

know what to do. You can mount your horses, “And why should I not feel an equal 
and away with you on the road to Lausanne, anxiety to do the same towards Malpas ?’.’ 
In less than a quarter of an hour we shall be on asked Emma ; then, without waiting for a 
the same track, with the ladies in the carriage reply, she said somewhat impatiently, “No, 

that is to say, provided they keep the ap- my dear J ulia — we must do nothing that can 

pointments, as you, gentlemen, have stated.” possibly injure the even tenour and the safe 
“ There is no’fear of it,” remarked the Earl progress of matters else/chtre. It is sufficient 
of L'uram. “At nil events, I.can safely answer that Mrs. Ranger has this moment introduced 
for one.’’ ' the doctor into the house, without our running 

“ And I for the other," rejoined Malpas. ont and in to chat with our lovers. Only 
Tn * nobleman and the Colonel now left the fancj’ what troubles might ensue if any dis- 
til rec desperadoes to execute the work entrust- turbance were created or any exposure took 
ed to them ; and returning to the spot where place, through thoughtlessness or carelessness 
they had lefc their horses, they remounted the on our part.’’ 

animals, and galloping away, took the broad “But I do not mean— Ido not propose for 
open road leading along the shore of the cres- an instant,” exclaimed Julia, “ that we should 
cent-shaped lake towards Lausanne. bring in Curzon or Malpas to-nigbt. What 

I meant was, that as we have each given our 

lovers an appointment, and as they will be 

sure tojkeep it, ’it will .he better that will be 
CHAPTER GXXXlii. sure to keep it. it will be better that we should 

just hasten to them, if only for a moment, so 
inn drama or a xioriT . — act thk sRroxn. as to prevent them from lounging about in 

the gardens, not only at the risk of being dis- 
Wk must now peep into the bed-chamber be- covered, but also at that of encountering each 
longing to Miss Emma Owen : and there at other." 

about the same time the preceding incidents “ I again protest against such a proceeding 
were tp.king place, we shall lind that young lady on our parts," said Emma. “Agatha is now 
. and her sister Julia in close and earnest con- in the pains of labour — and Mrs. Ranger has 
ference together. just stealthily introduced the doctor to her 

They were seated together upon a sofa ; apartment. Presently there will be more 
and the wax candles, which stood upon the goings-out. Why should we increase the 
elegant- toillette-table, shed their light upon number of these movements^ backward and 
the animated countenances of the two sisters forward, and thus run a risk of creating 
and were reflected in their sparkling eyes, an alarm 1 Suppose that such alarm be 
Having laid aside the handsome dresses which created — the Princess herself might come forth 
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from her own chamber to ascertain what 
was the matter— and then Mrs. Hubbard 
would see at once that it is not her Royal 
Highness who is this night becoming a mother 
and for whom the doctor has been so secretly 
smuggled into the villa. Nay, more — it might 
be discovered that Agatha was thus giving 
birth to a child ’’ 

“ Yes, yes,’ said .J alia, nervously ; X perceive 
full well that too much precaution on our part 
cannot be exercised.” 

“Now you are speaking reasonably,” exclaim- 
ed Km ms. “ Resides, have you not told Curzon 
that whenever you fail (o be punctual at the 
place of meeting, lie is lo conclude that some- 
thing has transpired to prevent you from 
keeping the appointment. V” 

“Oh lyes— I have invariably given him 
that warning," replied Julia. “ Indeed,. I 
have always begged and implored that, he 
would not remain five minutes beyond the 
appointed hour.’ 1 

“ And I have spoken in the same terms to 
Malpas,’ remarked Ktnnin. “There in conse- 
quently nothing to fear. When they find that 
we do not join them, they will take their 
departure ouch by his. own especial route, 
instead of lingering in the grounds.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Julia, still in a 
tone of deep regret, “ that 1 told Cuazon so 
positively 1 would moot him to-night, no matter 
what weather it might be ” 

“And I gave an equally serious promise to 
the Colonel," interrupted Kmma. “ But they 
both know full well, or at least must suppose, 
that we are not altogether our own mistress- 
es, but to a considerable extent are dependent 
on the will, if not. the caprice, of her. Royal 
Highness. And after all, I have no doubt 
that. Curzon on the one hand, and Malpas on 
the other, only wish to renew their mingled 
persuasions, entreaties, and threats, to induce 
us to runaway with them. As if I,” exclaim- 
ed Emma, laughing merrily, and thus uncon- 
sciously displaying to full advantage the two 
rows of brilliant teeth which adorned her 
mouth,— “as if I would ever compromise 
myself so far as to elope with a married man — 
a Colonel who has sold his commission — a mere 
fashionable dangler, without a shilling in his 
pocket 1 No, no - Mai pas is good-looking, and 
ts therefore all very well as a lover in secret 

and you, Julia,” added Emma, suddenly 

interrupting h<»rself toils her attention upon 
her sister ; “you surely would not be foolish 
enough to run away with Cur/.on— an insolvent 
nobleman steeped lo the very lips in debt, 
and who would abandon you * the moment he 
was sated with your beauties or felt you to be 
a burthen on his finances / ’ 

“ Do you— do you really think,” asked Julia, 
with tremulous voice and hesitating manner, 

“ that Curzon is so selfish— so unprincipled j” 

“ Of course— all men are ! ’ rejoined Emma, 
decisively, as if there could he no doubt re- 


lative to the truth of her averment. “ Curzon 
and Malpas have most probably left England 
r.o avoid their debts and duns : or else why 
should they have been travelling in a humble 

manner ” - 

“ You forget, Emma,” interrupted her sister, 
“ that we are not aware in what manner our 
lovers were travelling before they fell in with 
us at Milan. In fact, it was thence that Cur- 
zon followed me in so secret and stealthy a 
manner : and the same may be said of the 
proceedings of Malpas towards yourself.” 

“ Well," exclaimed Emma, “ there is no 
doubt that they have hitherto been infatuated 
with regard to us : and if they were single 


might inveigle 
As it is. 


men, with good fortunes, we 
them into the matrimonial noose, 
things are quite different ; they are both 
married, and both notoriously hampered in 
their finances. Wry certain is it, then, that 
j I do not intend to ruin myself for ever by 
jan elopement with Malpas — and T sincerely 
j hope that you are equally well resolved with 
regal’d to Curzon ? You do not answer me, 
! Julia ” 

“ 1 confess that I am not altogether indiffer- 
ent to the Earl’s handsome person and- agree- 
able manners, ’’ remarked Julia : then, with a 
sudden assumption of firmness and decision, 
she said, “Rut. I agree with you, sister— it 
would be the. height of folly to elope with a 
married man who docs not possess a fortune 
as an indemnification for the other drawbacks 
of his position. Very clear, however, is it that 
I shall now soon lose Curzon altogether,” 
added Julia, with a profound sigh. 

“ And are there no other lovers in the world 
to be obtained demanded Emma, impatient- 
ly. “.Tulin, my dear girl, without flattery let 
me assure you that, you are handsomer than 
ever— and you need not fear that you will 
long remain without such sweet solaco as y.ou 
require, oven though Curzon should abandon 
you to-morrow. For my part, I mean to fell 
Malpas plainly enough that if he annoys me 
with any farther entreaties to elope with him, 
he had better depart altogether : for though I 
like him very well as a lover, I am not prepared 
to submit to him as a dictator." 

“ What can Curzon mean,” asked Julia, 
“by constantly biutiDg that! ought to give 
him my fullest confidence — that I should keep 
no seerots from him — that I should unbosom 
myself altogether ” 

“ Oh ! Malpas talks lo me in precisely the 
same strain,” interrupted Emma, petulantly ; 
“as T have told you over and over again. . l5nt 
this is the way, with all men who seek to 
persuade a woman into a particular course. 
Here, Curzon on the one hand and Malpas 
on the other are seeking to worm themselves 
altogether into our confidence : they know 
that ladies in our, position arc acquainted with 
many litttle secrets connected with the- royal 
personages, and so on — and they think that by 
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breaking down every barrier of reserve, they 
establish a greater familiarity — a deeper inti- j 
tnacy — and thu3 render themselves indispens- 
ably necessary to us." 

“ But all this must arise," said .1 alia. “ from 
— from •’* 

“ Love, you vuuld say ?” exclaimed Emma. 

“ No— it is a temporary infatuation on their 
part. Without vanity, we may declare our- 
selves to be two very fine girls : we have 
everything in our favour ; and it is no wonder 
thatCiU'zon and .Mai pas, sheer voluptuaries 
in their hearts, should be for a season cap- 
tivated by our beauty and enchained by our 
fascinations. Besides, the whole adventure has 
for them a mystery which increases its charm 
to an ineffable degree. But once let Malpas 
have me altogether to himself — dwelling with 
him as his mistress — constantly with him 
from morning to night — or let the same take 
place with you and Ourzon — ar,d the result 
will speedily show how fickle and inconstant 
Man can soon become wearied of the most 
beautiful woman.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in what you 
say, ’’ remarked .liilia, evidently much struck 
by her -sister’s observations. “ Therefore, 
solemnly and emphatically do I assure you, 
that happen what may, I will not Huffer my- 
self to be persuaded to elope with Lord Cur- 
zon. And now tell me, Emma— has ic never 
struck you as singular that the Earl and the 
Colonel* should not have once met ?~for if they 
had, the one would have told me and the other 
would have told you ” 

“ As a matter of course they would avoid 
such an encounter, even if they were to behold 
each other from a distance,” interrupted 
Emma : “ for as thej- are each living under a 
false name— humbly, obscurely, and even 
mysteriously — they would of course avoid a 
meeting which would either render explana- 
tions necessary, or else by the refusal of them 
leave a singular impression upon each other's 
mind. No — T do not for a moment suppose 
that they have met : for even when coming to 
the villa at night to beep their appointments 
respectively with you and me, they have to 
take separate paths in order to reach the dis- 
tinct points where we thu3 encounter them : 
and it one heard the footsteps of the other, 
he would of course try to get out of his way. 
Thus when two men, though in reality well 
acquainted with each other — as we know that 
the Earl and the Colonel were in London— 
have each a distinct, 'separate, and special 
reason for preserving an incognito at some 
place afar from home, I believe that they may 
succeed in doing so for months— and even 
years —to such an extent, that the one shall 
i not even an idea of the presence of the other in 
i the same city.” 

| “ I can assure you, Emma," said Julia, “ that 

my lover is most heartily tired of preserving 
I this incognito." 


“ And mine also,” responded Emma. “But 
I as I have before r-cld you, there are other good- 
ioobing and amorously-disposed young men in 
the world : ana amongst the foreign noblemen 
and gentlemen who visit at the villa, I have 
seen more than one who would compensate me 
for the loss of Malpas. Let our two present 
lovers go, then— and the sooner the better, if 
their infatuation becomes a positive persecution 
towards ourselves. They have answered our 
purpose in a double sense : they have suited 
us as gallants in a pretty little intrigue — and 
they have aided us in fulfilling the behest of 
our friends in England. We have made them 
our dupes, our agents, and our instruments in 
the ramifications of conspiracy, as well as our 
paramours in the transports of love. From the 
rery first moment that Malpas began to de- 
monstrate peculiar and unmiatakeable atten- 
tions to me at Milan, did T perceive how it 
would be possible to render him useful in the 
grand designs which we were appointed to carry 
out. You also, on }’our side, Julia, foresaw the 
same result with regard to ( 'urzon ; and within 
the last few days our fore-knowledge in those 
respects has been ampl_y justified. Truly Mrs. 1 
Banger is a very, very clever woman— for to 
her is due all the credit of the idea involvisg 
the Princess's ermine cloak and green silk 
hood ” 

“ Yes— and to her also,” added ‘Julia, “may 
be attributed the idea of putting Mrs. Hubbard 
on the watch." 

“ ’Tvas excellent,” exclaimed Emma, laughing 
merrily. “ But what shall we say of that other 
idea for which we are indebted to the -splendid 
invention of Mrs. Banger?’’ she asked signifi- 
cantly. 

“What? your dressing up in male apparel, 
with a pair of false whiskers and moustachios V 
said Julia, laughing in her turn. 

“ Now did I not, when thus dressed up, per- 
sonate Bergami to perfection 7’ exclaimed 
Emma, as if the Ire • endous phase to which she 
was now alluding, in the hideous conspiracy 
whereof she and her sisters were the instrumf 
ents, could be made an object of triumph and 
self-felicitation, “ Worth}’ Mrs. Banger has in- 
deed managed uncommonly well : for whenever 
I was performing the part of Bei’gami, and 
when appearing to steal so cautiously along the 
passage, Mrs. Banger always compelled the ob- 
servant Airs. Hubbard to retreat from her 
prying position at her chamber door the mo- 
ment that I reached the entrance into the Prin- 
cess’s apartment. At! little thought the 
scandal-loving laundress that the Bergami she 
thus saw was but a false one after all — merely 
Miss Emma Owen dressed up to resemble the 
handsome equerry — and that so far from ever 
penetrating into her Boyal Highness’s apart- 
ment in such a gniseand at such an hour of the 
night, I stole hastily back to my own the instant 
I knew the said Mrs. Hubbard was no longer 
peeping forth at the end of the passage.” 
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“ There can be no doubt,” said Julia, “ that 
we are doing our best to fulfil the instructions 
of those who placed 11 s about the person of her 
Royal Highness.’’ 

“ Especially within the last few days,” said 
Emma, “ have we managed to heap together an 
immense amount of circumstantial evidence 
tending to criminate the' 1 Princess : and now, 
the proceedings of this night will tend to crown 
them all.”- 

“ Yes,” added Julia ; “for good Mrs. Ranger 
has done her best to confirm Mrs. Hubbard in 
the belief that ’tis the Princess herself who is 
about to become a mother - and thus is the web 
rapidly closing in around the unconscious, and 
I must say undeserving and much -to-be-pi tied 
wife of the Prince Regent.” 

“Ah! if we were all well-off, rich, and inde- 
pendent — you, T, and Agatha,” observed Emma, 
“ we might then afford to show pity and for- 
bearance towards one of our own sex : but we 
dare not — no, we dare not, Julia! We must 
continue to steel our hearts against lu r— even 
as we have already hardened them. Melhought 
that her Royal Highness wps never so amiable 
— never so kind — never so truly affable and 
winning as when this morning surrounded by 
her ladies, she chatted so familiarly with us 
nil. Then for a moment did my heart quiver, 
and strange, feelings passed over me, as a sense 
of the treacherous part winch I was enacting, 
struck keenty and acutely upon my souk Rut 
I stifled the sensation— trampled it as it were 
under foot ” 

“Say no more, sister!” cried Julia, with 
evident trepidation : “ that is a feeling which 
I myself have also experienced more than once 
aye, many, many times, — and 1 cannot bear co 
think of it ! Rut. I wonder whether < ,'urzon and 
Malpas are still waiting there— or whether they 
are gone 1" she suddenly observed in order to 
change the conversation. “’Tis past eleven 
o’clock,” she added, glancing at the time-piece 
which 6tood upon the mantel. 

“Yes — more than a quarter past,” observed 
Emma : “ and as our appointments were res- 
pectively fixed for eleven punctually, it is not 
likely that our lovers arc waiting still. I wonder 
how long it will be before we are summoned to 
Agatha’s room ” 

“Andl wonder how Agatha herself, poor 
girl 1 is getting on,” added Julia, a sudden 
Bliade appearing upon her countenance. “What 
if anything fatal were to happen to her ?” she 
inquired, with a chill shudder passing visibly 
over her from. 

“Heavens !” ejaculated Emma, catching the 
infection of that cold tremor : “ do not meet 
misfortunes half way — do not anticipate, evil 
that would necessitate the fullest and completest 
exposure. 

At this moment a low hut hasty knock at the 
door of the apartment cut short the conversa- 
tion between the yonng ladies ; and issuing 
gently forth, they at once proceeded to Agatha’s 


I chamber which was precisely opposite. A small 
lamp was there burning, dimly and feebly, in 
the fireplace : but the heavy draperies were 
carefully drawn over the easements, so as to 
prevent even that faint glimmer from being 
observed without— it being a part of the various 
precautions adopted that there should he no 
ground, whatever might transpire thereafter, 
for any one to he able to affirm that there was a 
light seen in Agatha’s chamber on this occasion. 

The curtains were also drawn closely around 
the bed in which Agatha lay ; and she herself 
had her head completely enveloped in a thick 
black veil. Out so feeble was the light that this 
precaution was scarcely necessary r for the room 
was already dark enough — and within the 
deeper obscurity of the couch, surrounded as 
it was by draperies, it would have been im- 
possible for Maravelli, bad he chosen to raise 
his bandage, to distinguish the features of his 
patient with a view to future recognition. So 
dull indeed was that light, that no mere 
transient glance furtively thrown around the 
room would enable the doctor to observe its 
appearance in such a way as to know it again ; 
— and we may here observe that when Mrs. 
Ranger quitted the chamber and crossed 
the passage for a moment to knock at Emma's 
door opposite, she took the lamp with her. 
For he it understood that the object was to 
let Dr. Maravelli go forth from the villa that 
night with the impression that it was the 
Princess of Wales whom he had delivered of a 
child : hence the real absence of efficient 
precaution on the part of Mrs. Ranger when 
conducting him from Cfeneva to the villa. In 
plain terms, she wished him to know that it 
iCitK the villa which he thus entered: hut it 
must be obvious to the reader that she did not 
want him to know which room it was in the 
villa where his patient was confined. 

With these explanatory observations we 
resume the thread of our history. 

The moment Emma and Julia entered the 
chamber they behold the doctor, with the 
black bandage over his eyes, seated by the 
side of the couch, holding Agatha's arm in 
such .1 way that he could feel her pulse. Mrs. 
Ranger, . on speeding back into the chamber 
after knocking at Emma’s door, had again 
deposited the lamp in the deptli of the spacious 
hearth : then turning towards the two 
girls as they entered immediately after, she 
pointed significantly to an object upon a chair. 
Emma and Julia instantaneously comprehend- 
ed the truth, from the expression of her coun- 
tenance : for she had laid aside her cloak, bon- 
net, and veP, for the present. Then, a few 
words conveyed in a hasty whisper, ratified 
the idea which the girls had conceived. To be 
brief, Agatha had been delivered of a still- 
born child ; and the tiny corpse was enveloped 
in a flannel ready to be taken away. Indeed, 
the doctor was at this moment satisfying him- 
1 self, by feeling his patient’s pulse and putting 
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to her a few brief questious, tbas she was in a 
condition that would justify him iu leaving 
ber. 

Emma and Julia were slightly shocked when 
the well wpipped-up corpse of their sister’s 
child was thus pointed out to them : but the 
nest moment they both experienced- a feeling 
of satisfaction that the babe; was dead : — and 
in answer to the rapid question which they 
whisperingly put to Mrs. Ranger^ relative to 
Agatha’s condition, they were still more re- 
joiced on learning tliat she was progressing 
favourably. 

Now, then, came the moment for these 
young ladies to play the part already arranged 
for them and which was a contrivance, admir- 
ably adapted to display the - diabolical inxenui- 
ty of Mrs. Ranger, — a contrivance invested 
with an air so natural and so perfectly genuine, 
that it was indeed but too well calculated to 
make the desired impression upon Dr. Mara- 
velli’e mind — namely, that it was the royal 
mistress of that villa who was his patient 
now I 

The moment those few whispered words al- 
ready alluded to bad been exchanged between 
the sisters and Sirs. Ranger, the two young 
ladies advanced quickly towards the couch ; and 
as if labouring under the excitement of the 
sincerest feelings of devotion and love, they 
threw themselves upon their knees — seizing 
Agatha’s hand and pressing it by turns to tlieir 
lips ; then, as if hurried away by excess of 
emotion, Emma murmured, " 0 dearest, dearest 
Princess I” 

“ Beloved Princess !*’ added Julia, also iu 
accents that seemed characteristic of the most 
genuine excitement. 

At Hie same instaut Mrs. Ranger darted 
forward, as if perfectly horrified at the ex- 
pressions which had just fallen from the young 
ladies’ lips, and with a quick “ Hush ! hush 1" 
which seemed to denote a terrible perturbation 
on her part. 

Nothing of all this was lost upon the doctor. 
Without understanding English, the word 
Princess, as just pronounced. by the young 
ladies’ lips, was quite intelligible to him,— the 
French word being very nearlj' the same : and 
then the sudden flurry into which Mrs. Ranger 
seemed to be- thrown, and her apparent 
eagerness to prevent auy farther ebullition of 
the feelings on their part, naturally confirmed 
Maravelli’s belief that the patient whom he 
had 'been brought hither under such mys- 
terieus circumstances' to attend upon, could be 
none other than the Princess of Wales ! 


CHAPTER CXXXIY. 

the nr.AWA ok .a sight. — act the thiku. 

Thus far all the plans plots, and machinations 
of Mrs. Ranger and the Misses Owen, relative 
to the proceeding of this memorable night, 
were crowned with success. But now the cur- 
tain was about to rise upon a new phase in the 
intricately-woven and s tr an g e 1 y r ram i f i e d per- 
formance. 

Emma and Julia had been brought into 
their sister’s room on the the present occasion 
for two reasons. The firet was to enact the 
little scene with the description of which - we 
closed the preceding chapter : the second was 
to keep watch upon Maravelli for the few 
moments during which Mrs. Ranger was now 
compelled to absent herself from the apart- 
ment. 

Hastily threading the passage, the wily 
woman repaired to the chamber occupied by 
Mrs. Hubbard, who had not retired to rest. 
Indeed, the light burning upon the table 
showed the liveliest curiosity, mingled with an 
air of much mystery and importance, on - the 
features of the laundress ; and the moment 
Mrs. Ranger entered the room, she rushed 
forward, exclaiming quickly, “Wal, mem, be- 
lt all over ? ’ 

“ Yes, all— and welj over too,” answered 
ill's. Ranger significantly. “The child is 
dead !’- 

“ Dead !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Hubbard, holding 
up her arms with an affectation of dismay : 
“ the poor leetle binnocent lambkin of a 
babby I” 

“ There is nothing to regret,” said Mrs. 
Ranger, speaking quickly. “ It is much better 
it should be so.” 

“ Wal, so it be, mem,” observed Mrs. Hub- 
bard ; “ and I always thought what a blessin’ 
it would he if as how the egspected little un 
should hop the twig, as .they say of the deai’ 
little birds But,” she cried, suddenly inter- 

rupting herself ; for she saw that her visitant 
was looking somewhat impatient : “ if so be 
there is anythink I can do ” 

“Well, my dear good woman,” said Mrs. 
Ranger : “ this is precisely the reason that has 
brought me hither. For as I have considerd 
you deserving of my confidence — and regardirig 
you as a discreet, well behaved, and prudent 
woman, I have not hesitated to trust you 
hitherto, aud am going to trust you still farther 

now There! pray don’t interrupt me — but 

listen, The child is dead and must be taken 
hence at once. The doctor is ready to depart 

“ Marmajelly, mem i” said Mrs. Hubbard, in 
inquiring allusion to the doctor’s name. 

“ Yes — Maravelli,” answered - Mrsj Ranger, 
quickly. “ He is ready to depart, ana I must, 
conduct him back to the city— because; - as y6u 
beheld him when you peeped forth forin your 
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room ere now, he is bindfolded. He will take 
charge of the corpse — he will dispose of it. 
But while descending the stairs and threading 
the garden, there may be some risk of' being 
observed : and if a strange man were thus seen 
within the precincts of the villa, an alarm would 
be raised -he would be arrested — and then if 
the corpse were discovered — You understand 
me — you can guess the service I require at your 
hands ? That staircase,” she added hastily, 
pointing to the one in the corner of the room, 
“leads up into the laundry — and from the 
laundry there is another means of communica- 
tion down into the garden — is it not so ? Good 
— will you, then, take charge of the dead child — 
steal forth — make the circuit of the grounds — 
and meet me and the doctor at the door opening 
in the garden-wall on the road through the 
fields ?” fa 

Mrs. Hubbard — who felt herself suddenly 
elevated to a very high pedestal of importance j 
by being thus admitted into what she supposed 
to baa. stupendous secret regarding the honour 
of the Princess of Wales, — at once consented to 
render- the service required at her hands. There- 
upon Mrs. Hunger left her for a few moments, 
and as she went down the passage extinguished 
the light burning there— so as to prevent Mrs. 
Hubbard from noticing which loom it was she 
entered, in case the -worthy woman should think 
fit to peep through the key-liolc. 

On re-entering Agatha’s chamber again, Mrs- 
Hanger — who was assuredly as indefatigable as 
she was astute for all purposes of evil — made a 
hasty sign indicative that all was right ; and 
this was promptly understood by Emma and 
<T alia, who were now standing by the side of 
the bed, closely watching Maravelli. 'Taking up 
the corpse of the child, Mrs. Hanger hurried 
back to the apartment of the laundress, to 
■whom she immediately consigned the light but 
somewhat repulsive burden. Then having seen 
Mrs. Hubbard, who had previously huddled on 
a cloak and bounet, disappear with the object 
entrusted to her up the staircase to the laundry, 
Mrs. Hanger aped back to Agatha’s chamber. 
Hero she once . more resumed her own cloak, 
bonnet, and thick. veil : then taking Maravelli’s 
hand, she led him forth with the same ap- 
pearance of profound and mysterious precaution 
which .she had observed when introducing 
him thither three quarters of an hour pre- 
viously. 

Conducting him down the secret staircase — i 
out of the villa — into the garden, she put in his i 
hands a purse which gave forth that golden < 
clunk so pleasing to bis ears ; and at the same t 
time she said to him in a low whisper, “You 
have not been detained long." 

“ No,” responded the doctor, in an equally 
subdued tone : “ I should not mind having a £ 
similar adventure every night of my life.” i 
They now continued to advance in silence. 
The gardens were threaded— and the back-gate 
was reached. Mrs. Hubbard was uot there: 


e Mrs. Hanger and the doctor accordingly waited 
;. five minutes. 

? “ Wherefore did we uot bring the corpse 

? with ub ?” be asked. “ It would have been 
i much better.” 

1 “ I was fearful that if you Bhould happen to 

f be observed and an alarm should be created," 
i responded Mrs. Hanger, “ the most serious peril 
■ might ensue. But! have entrusted the child 
, to a woman in whom I can rely. She will be 
, hero in a moment — she cannot possibly be long. 

: Hark 1 I bear footsteps. Perhaps' slic cannot 
• find her way through the darkness of the night, 

1 Stay you here— I will go and meet her." 

^ 1U ? s P €a ki n 6> Mrs. Hanger relinquished the 
doctor's hand, and proceeded some twenty 
; yards in the direction where she had heard foot- 
1 steps moving. . But just at the instant that a 
ray of inoonshine gleamed from behind a cloud 
shadowing forth her form cloaked and veiled a 
it was, she was startled by an abrupt spring as 
if a wild beast were bounding through the trees: 
and so suddenly was she seized upon by the 
i strong arm b of a man, that a dread eostemation 
paralyzed her very tongue, thus preventing her 
from giving utterance to the faintest cry. 
The. next instant she -was gagged by apiece 
of linen, or handkerchief, being thrust into 
her mouth. Then, quick as thought, the 
ruffian who had thus made her captive, 
lifted her in his strong arms, and bore her 
as if she were a mere child to a garden-seat 
that stood against the wall. On this he jumped 
with marvellous agility ; and over the wall he 
at once tossed her as unceremoniously as if'she 
were a bundle of rags. The shriek that sprang 
up in her throat, was stilled by the gag thrust 
into her mouth : but instead of falling to the 
ground, she was caught in the arms of another 
individual, who at once scud along the road 
with his living burthen to where a post-chaise 
was waiting at a little distance, and the out- 
lines of winch appeared to her view just as the 
moonbeams were vanishing again. The next 
moment, and Mrs. Hanger was Hung into the 
vehicle as coolly and comfortably as she had 
been ere now tossed over the wall : and on be- 
ing thus tumbled headlong inside' the chaise, 
she pitched against another female, who gave 
vent to a Budaeu ejaculation in the paiu caused 
by the concussion. 

“Heavens! ’tis you, Mrs. Hubbard?” said 
Mrs. Hanger, relieving herself from the gag the 
moment her hands were free again, for she in- 
stantaneously recognised the voice of the laun- 
dress : then in quick, breathless, and scarcely 
audible accents, she said, “ But the child ?” 

“Dropped in the garden,” responded Mrs. 
Hubbard, “ when a coarse wulgar furriuer seiz- ' 
ed on me in the selvidgst manner possible and 
sent me flying over the wall jest for all the 
world like a battling-dore and shuttling-cock.” 

“ Ah ! 'twas the same with me,” answered 
Mrs. Hanger. “ But the child— what will 
happen now 
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“ Gracious goudness ou’y knows. Heaving, 
mem, what trouble you have brought me 
int-o !” — and Mrs. Hubbard fell to moaning 
and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

The preceeding colloquy only- occupied a 
few moments : and even if it had not been cut 
short by Mrs. Hubbard’s whimpering, it would 
have been at the very same moment by the 
entrance of one of the men into the vehicle. 
The door was then banged — his two' com- 
■pauions leapt- upon the box— the . postilions 


cracked their whips— and away sped the 
equipage in the direction of the high road 
leading to Lausanne. ’ 

Meanwhile, Dr. Maravelli — hearing the 
tread of several footsteps, the sounds of voices, 
and then the galloping off of a post-chaise 
along the road skirting the back of the villa — 
was. seized with nervous misgivings ; and 
finding that his veiled guide returned not, but 
that all .was still around, he felt convinced 
that something most unexpected and mysterious 
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had occurred ; and not knowing to what 
dangers he himself might he exposed, 'ke- 
hastened to scale the wall and heat a precipitate 
retreat hack to his own house at Geneva. 


CHAPTER CXXXV. 

THE DRAMA OX’ A NIGHT. — ACT EKE J’OURTH. 

It was about half-past two o’clock in the 
morning, when the Earl of Curzon and Colonel 
Malpas pushed their jadded steeds up the ae- 
clivitous step of the main througkfare of 
Lausanne. 

The night or rather the morning— was 

pitch dark : for the moon had totally disap- 
peared, and the sky was curtained with masses 
of sable drapery, as if nature had hung the 
empyrean arch with a funeral-pall. Is or did 
the dimly burning oil-lamps of Lausanne do 
much more than render that darkness visible. 
Nevertheless, without setting forth the salient 
features of the place, they served to guide our 
travellers to the hotel at which it had pre- 
viously been arranged that they wore to take 
up their quarters. 

The porter of the establishment at once 
gave them admission : and as alacrity ahva 3 's 
prevails in a continental hotel when English- 
men make their appearauco — their repute being 
that of wealthy and liberal paying travel- 
lers— the Earl and the < 'olonel had no dilli- 
culty in obtaining all requisite comforts oven 
at that unseasonable hour. .A groom was 
promptly in readiness to take charge of the 
horses— and a waiter was .summoned to conduct 
them to au apartment, where a blazing faggot 
on the hearth, wax-lights on tho mantel, and 
a cold repast quickly spread upon the table, 
soon gave an air of luxurious comfort to a 
room which a few minutes before bad been 
enwrapped in the darkness, the silence, and 
the chilliness of the hour. 

These arrangements being made with that 
expedition for which continental waiters in 
general and Swiss ones in particular are so 
remarkable, the Earl proceeded to give a few 
hasty but clearly expressed instructions. 

“Waiter,” he said, slipping a couple of gold 
ieces into the man’s haud, “ listen to what I 
avc to say. My friend and myself of course 
require bed-chambers, to which wo shall not 
however immediately repair. We await the 
coming of a postchaise containing two ladies 
and three, men, who are serving as an escort 
to the said ladies. So soon as the carriage 
arrives, you will show the whole party up into 
this room ; and in the interval you will direct 
-that a bed-chamber be provided for the two 
ladies, who are sisters and therefore will occupy 
the same couch. As for the three men who are 
coming with them, they may shift for them- 
selves for I know not whether they will re- 


main or whether they will take their prompt 
departure again. Now you undei’staud. So 
bring up a couple of bottleB of champagne, 
by the aid of which, together with this array 
of eatables, my friend and I will while away 
the time till the carnage comes.” : 

The waiter bowed acquiescence to all the 
instructions ho had just received ; and having 
served the wiue that was ordered, the 
discreet functionary took his station in the 
porter’s lodge to await the coming of the post- 
chaise. 

“Well,” said Curzon, as he and Malpas sate 
down together at the supper-table after the 
door had closed behind the waiter,— “ this is 
indeed a night of mingled romance and excite- 
ment. It was eleven when we left Geneva — 
and it was lialf-past two as we Bet foot in 
Lausanne. Thirty miles in three hours and a 
half, with such horses as those, are no bad 
achievement.” 

“ On the contrary, Twas a famous ride," re- 
marked Malpas, as he tossed off a. bumper of 
champagne. “ It will be at least an hour be- 
fore the post-chaise arrives. Rut should you 
not have passed the girls off as our wives be- 
fore that waiter to whom you ere now gave 
such elaborate instructions V’ 

“ No such thing." exclaimed (Jurzou. “It is 
not by any means necessary to practise the 
least deception in tho matter. Here we are 
safe at Lausanne, in the Canton of Vaud, and 
therefore completely out of the jurisdiction of 
the authorities of Geneva. Even suppose that 
auy disturbance should have been created, an}' 
exposure caused, and suy pursuit instituted, 
nothing could be done to us, In the samo 
way that a man seeks refuge in France against 
tho consequence of his little irregularities in 
England, so may we make sure of impunity at 
Lausanne for this forcible abduction which we 
initiated at Geneva.” 

“I am well aware of all that you are saying,” 
observed Malpas. “ Rut for tlie credit of the 
girls themselves, we might as well have passed 
them off as our wives, whom we could re- 
present as preferring the luxury of a chaise 
to our mode of travelling on horse back.” 

“ And when the chaise does arrive,” remark- 
ed Curz on “ the waiter would think that we 
entrusted our wives to three of the most hang- 
dog lookiug scoundrels that ever lived. Rut, 
upon my word, you seem to have a mighty 
great consideration all of a sudden for the 
fair fame of your Emma 1 Come, tell me can- 
didly— did you ever care half so much for 
your own wife V 

“ I do not pretend to care very particularly 
for Emma Owen,” replied Malpas ; “and as for 
my wife, .1 never cared much for her.” 

“ Perhaps you have cared more for some 
other man’s wife ?” said Curzon, suddenly sur- 
veying the Colonel in so strange a manner 
that he turned ghastly pale, trembled visibly, 
and dropping his knife and fork, sat gazing on 
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the Earl with a half-stolid, half-frightened 
air. 

“I— I — don't -that is, I can't exactly under- 
stand you," wero the words he stammered 
for tli in broken accents. “ What do you mean, 
Curzon }" 

“ I mean just /Aw, Mai pas," said the Earl, 
now adopting a resolute aspect and decisive 
tone, -•* that inasmuch as wo shall most pro- 
bably part in a few hours — you to : ourney in 
one direction along with your Emma, and' I to 
take another in company with my Julia— we 
may as well have a word or two of mutual ex- 
planation ” 

“ But £ do not understand yon," said Mal- 
pas, plucking up as much courage as, he could 
possibly summon to his aid. 

“ Well, butvoti ntit.il suspect what I mean," 
exclaimed C'urzon : then, as lie deliberately 
produced a brace of pistols From bis pocket, he 
said, “These weapons, with which yon urged 
me to provide myself as a means of protection 
during our journey, shall .-end a eonple of 
bullets into your brain, unless you answer me 
truly and faithfully in respect to certain 
matter wherein you can clear up the small 
amount of mystery (lint remains unsolved and 
unread by me." 

“Curzon, you are jesting— you are joking," 
stammered Malpas, turning still more deadly 
pale than at first and inasmuch as the muz- 
zles of the pistols were point blank towards 
him, he shifted his chair in such a manner as 
to place himself beyond the limit of their 
range. 

“ Silence— and do not interrupt me !" ex- 
claimed the _Earl of Curzon in n stern voice: 
then, resuming a deliberato and measured tone, 
he said, *‘ Fora month past you and I have 
been apparently upon friendly terms together : 
but believe me when I say that all the while 
there has been such a rankling, fostering, 
irritating spirits within me, that 1 lave often 
loathed myself for thus being even commonly 
civil to ono who — But no matter — wo have not 
time for unnecessary comment— barely suffi- 
cient for requisite explanation. Once more 
listen, then! We are about to separate — and 
before we part you must tell me CiCft/l/tiitij. 

I need not tell you what it is that I seek to 
know_ : your very looks at this moment area 
sufficient indication that you comprehend me 
full well. But this I may say — tell me every- 
thiug, and I will allow vou to go unhurt 
and scatheless. I will not naouge myself on 
Vu!', provided you give me the menus of avong. 
ing myself oi \ another. l'or marl: you," con- 
tinued the Ivirl, whose feelings had been 
gradually growing excited while he was thus 
spe iking: ‘‘my •.v;:e Ah ! no-.v you .-.tart 

more visibly still as I thus allude to her ” 

"Go ou, my lord— go on," said Malpas, most 
plain fully anxious to arrive at the end of the 
colloquy so that the pistols might disappear 
from the table. 


“ As I was saying, then," resumed the Earl, 
now speaking hurriedly, - as if he were also 
desirous to terminate the present scene ; “ my 
wife, the moment she hears of Julia Owen’s 
elopement «ith me, will be taking active steps 
to obtain a divorce. But I must be beforehand 
with her : ’tis 1 who must take the initiative — 
or if I should be fore-stalied in that respect, I 
must at all events bo enabled to turn round 
| aud retaliate with a countercharge of adul- 
tery. _Vb”’, Colonel Malpas, you understand 
me : and no man in the world can better than 
yourself give me the information which I 
require. Once more, then, do I enjoin you to 
tell me everything — the whole history of your 
connexion with my wife, from first to last — 
and on that condition alone will f spare you !" 

As he gave utterance to the concluding 
words of his speech, Lord Curzon took the 
pistols in his hands with a threatening demean- 
our : and then followed a scene of deep 
degradation, utter humiliation, and dastard 
compromise on the part of Colonel Malpas. 
He did indeed reveal everything, — entering 
into the minutest details of Ills connexion with 
the Countess of Curzon — confessing how Lady 1 
LecUinere’s agency and Gertrude a artifice had 
served the progress of their intrigue -how 
Editha had given him the forged bills— how 
he had led her to explain the whole transaction 
at Mrs. Gale's house of infamy, while Einmer- 
son was an unseen listener— and how, after his 
imprisonment in the King’s Bench, his threats 
of exposure nad extorted the sum necessary 
for his release. In a. word, all those particulars 
which are so well-known to the reader in 
respect to the Colonel a amour with the Coun- 
tess of Curzon, wore now revealed by the 
craven wretch. The Karl listened calmly and 
tranquilly— putting frequent leading questions 
when Malpas hesitated— or actually dragging 
forth the replies when, through very aim me 
or fear, he occasionally stopped short. 

Some farther conversation took place be- 
tween the Earl and the Colonel, but which we 
need not now pause to relate. Suffice it to say 
that Lord Curzon was himself surprised at the 
comparative ease with ' which he bad thus 
succeeded in working upon the fears of the 
dastard- Malpas ;— and this circumstance 

suddenly prompted him to make a further use 
of the cowardly fellow’s present ductility of 
humour. In fact, the Eirl had a certain 
lingering sentiment of curiosity to "ratify 
and it was natural enough that lie should 
avail himself of tho inlluence ho bad acquired 
over the Colonel's fears in order to satisfy 
himself on this one remaining point. J 

“ 'Ye have now said all that we need say ” 
lie observed, “relative to the worthless woman 
who bears the title of my wife then assum- 
ing the sternest expression of countenance and 
pointin" both the pistols direct at Malpas he 
said, “ Now tell me— and bewaro how vou "ive 
utterance to a falsehood — tell mo I 'say, "by l 
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■what means you made your peace with Lady 
Saekville, wlio at one time was so terribly 
embittered against you.” 

“ On issuing from prison,’’ replied Malpas, 
grovelling like a coward, in the presence of 
those pistols, the muzzles of which were but 
three feet from his head, — “ I wrote to her a 


your turn. First - then, the secret of your. 

connexion with Lady Saekville ” 

“ You are mighty brave all of a sudden, 
Malpas,” interrupted the Earl, eyeing the 
Colonel with calm contenqxt : “ but those pistols 
are not really loaded.” 

“ Then in that case,” cried Malpas, who was 


i II . r — r , xm;u m hiuti case, cneci iviaipas, wno was 

penitent letter imploring., her pardon. She .well assured of the contrary- for he felt 

Henc tor me to ( Iiirlron Monne — a in nrmwonrf fn .... : .i it. . r., , . , 
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sent for me to Carlton House— she proposed to 
me this mission in which I am now engaged — 

a mission similar to jmur own ” 

“But and now answer me with the 

solemn serious truth,” interrupted the Earl,— 
“ did she receive you with favour— did she 
smile upon you ?” 

“No, no,” responded Malpas, actually writli- 


. • * i - anu h Minim 

mg as he beheld Urn Karl s fingers playing as the pistols.* 

if WAI’A Ttrifll fllA IvJrtnniui 1 ,, « * ... 


convinced that the Earl would not have en- 
cumbered himself with a pair of useless 
weapons— “ in that case there will he no harm 
in my bring the pistols at you juBt by way of 
amusement.” 

t “ Cease this jesting,” said the Earl, with a 
slight but perceptible change of countenance, 
and a simultaneous recoil from the muzzle of 


it were with the triggers of the pistols : “she “Ah'!” cried Malpas, in accents of triumph I 
treated me with scorn- she seemed to regard and assurance I see that they oreloaded- 
me as a reptile _ ‘ and [.take heaven to witness that I will fire 1 

wit . ! sufhcient, said the Earl, For mark yon-1 am a desperate man-setting 

Hi 1 " : i a ! ld h ,\ S clIl ’. ,0 . slfc y b r G1 , n - g lifctle value on life - because having little left 
giatificd with regard to the subject of Ins to live for— and I will lire, then, unless you 

lnnmrv ho. nillf.f.PVPn liillf nnrliKlyr T ortrt . ir % . * * _ . * 


nm'JLhn ? alf au<3 j bl - v ’ “ I see- place yourself as much in my "power asThave 

I understand she made a tool of you — she placed myself in yours 1 Say, then — the 
treated you as a hireling agent well fitted to Secret of \jovr connexion wit?’ Lady Sack- 
do her dirty work. But she sliould not have ville ” * 

Maced on the same footing :"-and the “Shelias made me her agent in the same 
It* - nf ( ' ,lv - ou bll> his lip with an way as she has done by you,” responded 
0 S T n r° f V ?i xatl0n * , i • i , Curzon, now really alarmed lest the Colonel 

Vm' 03 ; t0 h * da * tard abould bf ' tempted by the frenzied excitement 

SmTl’c < i 1 f - lfc fni n° cat01 £ bose of opportunity (o a fearful retaliation for the 
words and mark that mien on the part of the geene which had previously taken place. 

SEnirL" r7rr [ - C ? cn t?"? 1 in r “ No - not ejaculated the 

ffiKE ominteimnce growing ,norc p.1. 


nobleman ; and a suspicion of the real truth in- 
stantaneously flashed to his mind. It struck 
him, indeed, that the Earl of ( 'urzon had receiv- 
ed the lovely Venetia's favours : lienee the in- 
quiry he had just put relative to his connexion 
with that charming creature —an inquiry 
•which evidently arose from mingled jealousV 
and curiosity : hence also those remarks which 
the Earl had half muttered to himself— and 
hence the vexation which he experienced on re- 
flecting that he had likewise been used as a 
fitting agent for Venetia’s dirty work ! 

Such were the reflections that swept through 
the Colonel’s brain : and no sooner had the 
truth thus (lashed to his comprehension, when 
he all in a moment saw the advantage that 
might he derived from a knowledge of this im- 
portant. secret. 

Suddenly inspired, therefore, by one of those 
fits of courageous energy which selfish consider- 
ations will often excite even on the part of the 
craven and the poltroon,— Malpas seized upon 
the pistols which the Earl of Curzon had just 
laid down again on the table. 

“Now then, my lord— it is my turn ?” he ex- 
claimed, ns he levelled both the weapons point 
blank at Curzon 's head. 

“ Don’t he a fool,” said the nobleman, with- 
out losing his presence of mind, and even with 
a smile of disdain upon his lip. 

“By heaven 1” exclaimed Malpas “I will 
fire, unless you give me certain explanations in 
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and his lips quivering more nervously through 
the eflort which it cost him thus to display so 
much energy. “ Not her agent I say — but her 
lover ! Confess the truth ” 

“Well, it is the truth,” rejoined tue Earl, 
believing that Malpas had worked himself up 
to a pitcli of excitement rendering him perfect- 
ly reckless and desperate. 

“ That is enough for me !” said the Colonel : 
and depositing the pi&tols upon the table, he ! 
instantaneously emptied a tumbler of water ! 
over the priming, so that the weapons might 
not serve any further purpose of coercion. 

At the same moment the sounds of a vehicle 
I approaching up the acolivitous street, reached 
their ears ; and hastening e.acii to a separate 
window, they beheld the expected post-chaise 
drive up to the door of the hotel. By the light 
of the street-lamps they observed two female 
figures alight from the interior of the carnage: 
and turning away from the casements, they 
fixed their eyes upon the X’oom-door, so as to be 
ready to welcome (as they thought) the fair 
ones whom they had caused to he so forcibly 
carried ofi ! 

In a couple of minutes that door was thrown 
open— and Kobolt made his appearance, ex- 
claiming, “Now at all events, laaies, any doubt 
upon the subject will be cleared up— and you 
shall see who is right.” 
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« cleared up— Heavens 1 wb;>t does this i 
mean exclaimed the Earl of Curzon, as his i 
even encountered two female forms which, 
though cloaked and veiled, were assuredly not ; 

those of Emma and Julia Owen. 

Mrs. Ranger and Mrs. Hubbard at once 
threw up their veils, thus revealing their own 
[antique and repulsive countenances, instead of 
1 fcke youthful and attractive features of the two 
! charming sisters ! 

i “ Perdition !” ejaculated the Earl of Curzon. 

“ What mistake— what treachery is this 1 ’ 

(i These precious hags, 1 ’ cried Malpas, are 
but poor substitutes- — •” 

u There !” shrieked forth Mrs. Ranger, in 
accents of filrious indignation, as she bent her 
looks upon Kobolt,— speaking also in the 
French tongue I told you over and over 
again during the ride hither, that there was ] 

some fearful mistake ” 

i< Then the error rests not with me,’ replied 
the man curtly : “ for I followed the instruc- 
tions I received to the very letter " 

“ Yes,” added his two companions, who hfd 
followed close behind up into the apartment 
of the hotel ; “ these women were caught in 
the villa-gardens, each just where we had 
been led to expect them.” 

. “ My lord,” Mrs. Ranger now hastened to 
nlvjm’vp fnr she knew the Earl of Cnrzon full 


chamber — theu, without taking any farther 
notice of Malpas, lie stalked out of the room. 

The Colonel likewise sought the couch pre- 
pared for him ; and on awakening at a late 
hour in the forenoon, he inquired for the Earl 

of Curzon. ,, . 

“ Your companion, sir V observed the domes- 
tic to whom the question was put. “Ohj.he: 
took his departure an hour ago for Berne." v.- 
« All 1” thought Malpas to himself ; ' he 

doubtless means to get back to England-U 8 
quick as possible, in order to tell a good story 
to Yenetia- — and *fcis ton to ono ttiat lie 
throw the whole blame of failure upon .me. 
But I must forestall him, if possible. Waiter, 
a po 3 t-cliaise and four immediately 1" 

And in less than half-an-hour, Colonel Mal- 
pas likewise took his departure from Lausanne. 


observe.— for she knew the Earl of Cnrzon full 
well by’ sight,—" one word. ’Tis clear you 
have committed— or rather caused to be perpe- 
trated— a most unwarrantable outrage upon 
me and this good woman here. But if you 
will at once direct that we be conducted back 
to Geneva, we will, consent to forgive not only 
yourself but also your accomplice there'— 
glancing towards Malpas, — “ and your agents 
hern," she added, turning towards Kobolt, 
Hernani, and Walden. 

" For heaven’s sake begone, then 1’ exclaimed 
the Earl of Curzon : and putting a numberof 
gold pieces into Kobolt’s hand, lie said, 
« Depart— and ' undo your night’s work as 
quickly as you have done it !”• 

The next moment the room was cleared of 
all save the Earl ond Ifyfolpas, who once 
more found themselves alone together. For 
nearly a minute did ' they survey each other 
with an expression of countenance in which 
there was something ludicrous : for they 
both felt all the., ridicule of their . present 
position. But they, exchanged not a word 
until the post-chaise had taken its departure- 
fresh horses having been procured — to retrace 
its way to Geneva. 

“ Now what is to be done 1" demanded Colo- 
nel Malpas, at length breaking a silence which 
bad lasted nearly half-an-liour. 

“ For my part,” answered Curzon, doggedly, 
“ I wash my hands of any further interference 
in the business.” 

With these words he rang the bell furiously ; 
and on the waiter making his- appearance he 
said in an imperious tone, “ Conduct me to my 


CHARTER CXXXVJ. ‘ . , 

THR DRAMA OF A MIGHT.— ACT THU ril'm 

We must now return to Agatha’s bed-chamber 
at the villa in the enbnrbs of Geneva. , - 

Mrs. Ranger, be it remembered, Jiaq, left 
Emma and Julia by the bedside of $hdir. oldest 
Bister ; aud as this young lady, who had - just 
become the mother of a dead child, fell iptq .a 
tranquil slumber, the other two sate ajlenjtj , or 
else occasionally conversed in low whispers 
while watching by the invalid’s couch. j : 

An hour elapsed, and Mrs. Ranger, .did not 
return. Then another hour passed —and . still 
she came not. Emma and J ulia now - grpw 
oeriouBly alarmed : they were utterly at a loss 
to conjecture what could detain the old lady- 
Was it possible that some accident had befallen 
h er 1 —bad she been waylaid and maltreated, 
or perhaps murdered ? They shuddered as 
they hazarded these surmises to each other .; 
— and as the time still kept slipping on .and 
Mrs. Ranger reappeared not, the fears of. the 
two girls became at length absolutely :«intf>letf- 
able. Fortunately Agatha still slept qn-r-thyis 
remaining unconscious of the annoyance .that 
was torturing her sisters. 

The time-piece on the mantel procl/unw 
halLpast two. Three hours. had now . elapsed 
eince Mrs. Ranger took her departure withj.p.r. 
Maravelli. Suddenly Emma bethought herself 
of ascertaining whether Mrs. Hubbard b?.d 
received any intimation from Mrs. Ranger pf 
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the probability of this prolonged absence on 
her part. To Mrs. Hubbard’s apartment.. did 
Emma, accordingly bend her stealthy, steps in 
the dark. But the laundress was not there— n.or 
had her bed slept in during the night. Tortured 
with new terrors more agonizing and bewilder- 
ing than the first alarms, .Emnja hastened to 
rejoin her sister J ulia, who bpcame ^perfectly 
aghast on hearing that Mrs. Hubbard was cot 
to be found. Conjecture became useless-^almost 
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Imposaible.T it was utterly- defied by the dark- tude to her aid, she sped forward along a- well- 
ness 1 of the mystery which enwrapped the known pathway. Shapes of terror, darker than 


bniinous affair. 

Still Agatha, slept on — and this was at least 

fortunate for the two affrighted girls, who w _ # _ . 

would have been loth indeed to communicate' of something white and shapely as a human' 
their terrors to their invalid sister. But still form, that appeared to stand forth out of the 
their own thoughts were ‘fikiTowing to a degree.' surrounding obscurity. But the conviction. 
What was to be done ? . Were .they to remain flashed upon his mind that.it was but one 
quietly and tranquilly in that chamber and allow of the marble statues ornamenting the garden, 
things to take their course ? No— it was impos- which had thus for a moment scared her ; — and 
sible. .The disappearance of Mrs. Ranger and passing the phantom-looking object quickly by, 1 
the laundress seemed to be indicative of a thou- she felt her courage quickly revive again. j 
sand unknown dangers; and in the now feverish, Every now and then she paused to lieten 
excited, and nervous state to which Emma and but no sound could she hear, save the moaning 
Julia had been wrought up, it seemed to them of the wind and the murmuring of the agitated 
as if things would grow worse unless actually waters of Lake Leman. Yes — the rustling of 
looked after by themselves. the leaves likewise did she hear, as the night-j 

“ This torturing suspenso can be endured no breeze sighed amidst the dewy verdure of the ( 
longer,” whispered Emma. “I am resolved to- garden ; and more than once she fancied that 
go down into the garden and ascertain if T can some one was about to rush forth upon her, 
near anything of them ; or even discover the from amidst the trees. Lightly too ns she trip-| 
slightest trace ” ped along, her footsteps raised echoes which felt 

“ But the night is dark as pitch,” said .T alia, upon her ear like the sounds of pursuit : andj 
drawing aside the window curtain for a mo- two or three times she turned abrubtly round as ( 
inentr. “ You cannot go forth alone — and I dare if with the desperate resolution of facing soine | 
not accompany you, because Agatha must not danger which she felt to be advancing from 
be lefff-^ — amidst the surrounding gloom. Ever and anon, 1 

“No— I do not wish you £0 go with me. You too, an ice-chill like that of death would strike 


the darkness, seemed to flit’around her— aud| 
t least' presently a shriek rose to the very tip of- her, 
, who tongue as she all of ft sudden caught a glimpse 


11 No*— I do not wish you £o go with rne. You too, an ice-chill like that of death would strike 
shall remain hero,” said Emma. “I. will steal to her heart, as the idea struck her that a hand, 
forth - alone. Perhaps Maravelli himself has heavy as that of the dead, was full likely to be 
"made away with Mrs. Ranger and the laund-; laid upon 'her shoulder ; and once or twice as am 
ress ; or perhaps they have been discover-, overhanging bough touched hor she fcltasud-, 
ed by the police, with the corpse of the den inclination to Bhrieb out in the accents of 
child-——" intensesffhorror. 


“ O horror 1 ” interrupted Julia, n cold tre- 
mor passing visibly over her form. “Conjec- 
ture may run riot amidst ten thousand dread- 
ful things But you must not leave me, 


lul tilings out you must not leave me, 

Emma 1 If ifou did not come back, what on ! 
earth should I do 5” 

“ What on earth will you do if I remain 
asked Emma. “ Come, my dear sister — muster 
up all your courage — this is no season for faint- 
ness of heart. Remain you hern with Agatha, 
while I will at all events descend into the 

f arden : for I am now In ona of those shocking 
umoure that I feel I shall go mnd with ' the 
agonies of suspense, if I do not take some step 
towards the solution of this horrible mystery.” 


intensesffhorror. 

d tre- 1 -Tims', during the few minutes that it took the 
Mnjeo- young lady to traverse the grounds from the| 
dread- back entrance of the villa to the door in the 
c me, wall opening on tho bye-road, did Bhe 
hat. on through a dozen different phases of exquisite, 
agon\ r and on gaining that door she leant; 
nain ?' against it for some minutes whllff she collected 
muster her disordered thoughts. 

r faint- And now she listened with breathless atten- 
i.gathn, tion once more : but no sound indicative of j 
to the human approach met' her ears. Slowly she 
locking moved away from the door, passing along a 
th the graveL walk which ran parallel with the wall, 
ic step At every dozen yards she stopped to listen — 
itery.” but nil in vain : and she already began toj 
curing reflect whether it would not be better to take; 


With tbeso words Emma flung a reassuring reflect whether it would not be better to taire, 
glance upon her sister Julia, and then stole a bold and desperate step at once, rather than| 
forth from tho room. The passage was, us we remain a prey to such harrowing suspense aS| 


sortn rrom tno room. Lne passage was, us we 
have before said, pitch dark— Mrs. Ranger, be 
it remembered, having extinguished the lamp : 
but Emma had no difficulty in finding her way 
to her own chamber, where she hastily' put on a 
cloak and bonnet. She then crept to the stair- 
case, down which she stole noiselessly as a 
sprite. 


the disappearance of Mrs, Ranger and the ( 
laundress had excited. That step which she, 
now began (0 revolve in her mind, waB neither, 
more nor less than to proceed at once to Geneva 1 , 
— seek Br. Maraveili’s house, the address of. 
which was known to her — and pursue her ( 
inquiries there. But at the very moment 


Emerging forth from the back entrance of. when she made up her mind to adopt this 
e villa, Emma paused for a moment as she course, her foot struck against something that. 


found berself.in the darkness, the silence; find lay upon the footpath which she was pursumg.1 
the solitude of tho spacious grounds in the rear "Whether it were a presentiment which seizect 
of the dwelling. But summoning all hor forti- upon her at the instant— or whether it -were 
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that the very nature of this contact with an 
object that felt soft as she kicked • against it, 
made her divine what it was — we cannot say. 
Certain it is that a cold shudder • shook her 
from head to foot, making her shiver as if an 
ice-blast had suddenly shed its influence upon 
her : but still, with a horrible curiosity, she 
stooped down to feel for the objeet in the path. 
Stronger still was the quivering that now shot 
through her from the crown of her head to 
the soles of her feet, as her hand came in 
contact with the cold cheek of a tiny corpse ! 

But all in a moment the superstitious portion 
of her fears gave way to the sense of a new and 
more real danger. That it was her sister's dead 
child she could not doubt : nor dared she wait 
to ask herself how it could possibly have been 
left there. There was not a moment to he 
lost : the infant corpse must he disposed of at 
once 1 But how and where ? Should she dig 
a hole in the garden and bury it ? No : for the 
gardener, when coming at daylight, might 
chance to observe the earth newly dug up, and 
discovery would then be certain. For more 
prudent were it to consign the corpse of the 
child to the depths of the lake ; and. then she 
and her sisters would at least have tlie consola- 
tion of knowing that the main evidence of -the 
elder’s shame was, as it were, annihilated. 

The necessity for taking this step inspired 
Emma with the courage to carry it into exe- 
cution. But how was she to issue forth from 
,the grounds l If woman's wit, when sharpen-, 
cd by love, can laugh at locksmiths, so can her j 
ingenuity wlieu prompted by a sense of danger J 
,be rendered equally acute. It was true that ; 
the garden-door was locked : but then did she 
not know that her sister Julia had been wont 
to meet Ourzon at a particular spot where a 
wooden bench stood on the inner side of the 
wall aud the stump of a tree on the outer side ] 
and had she not often observed , those conve- 
nient stepping-places ? To be sure I — and now 
quick as thought she availed herself thereof. 

TYith the infant corpse under her . arm, she 
scaled the wall and sped onward in the direc- 
tion of the Jake. A quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought her to the shore ; and pausing to listen, 
she could catch no sound of human voice or 
footstep. A leaden obscurity rested upon the 
lake— an obscurity which by the reflection 
that a large surface of water always throws 
up even in the . midst of the darkest night, 
was a shade less sombre than the surrounding 
blackness. With straining eyes did Emma 
seek to plunge her looks along the shore, both 
on the right and left hand, to see . , if any one 
were approaching ; hut she could distinguish 
uothiug. Believing therefore that the oppor- 
tunity was entirely favourable, yet feeling 
like a guilty wretch who ie perpetrating- a first 
heinous crime, with trembling - hands - did she 
grope about fora large stone ; and with her 
handkerchief she' attached it to the corpse. 
Then, with all her forcer-assisted, by a sudden 


access of moral energy — she hurled the burtbeii 
as far as she could. It fell with a heavy plash; 
and tlie next iustant her ears caught the 
gurgling sound of :tho miniature wliirlpool 
produced by that tiny -corpse sinking .. deep 
down to it-s watery sepulchre 1 

A feeling of relief sprang'' up"in . Emma’s 
bosom ; but scarcely had this Bensation thus 
taken life, when it waB turned into an almost 
mortal terror as a loud cry and a rush • of 
footsteps burst forth from an old jetty a few 
yards oil'. • 

“ Ah 1 caught at length 1” were the - words 
which, in accents of savage triumph and 
uttered in the strong tones of a male voice 
speaking in the French language, smote upon 
her ear : and in less than a minute she was 
surrounded by half a dozen men whose swords 
rattled in their sheaths as they sprang towards 
her. i 

“ Why, it is a woman 1” ejaculated another 
of the civic guard : for police-officers these in- 
dividuals assuredly were. “It muBt be .a 
mistake ” 1 

“Well, but did you not hear the splash?’ 
exclaimed he who had first spoken, and who 
was the sergeant of the baud. “ At all events, 
let the young person give an account of herself 
— who she is — where bIib comes from— what 
she is doing here, and what made that nbise a 
minute ago in the water ?” 

“ Officers," said Emuia, driven by very des- 
peration to the exercise of a fortitude the sud- 
denness as well as the -strength of which even 
surprised herself,— “ I am here with no .evil 
intention.’ It was a vdrim — a phantasy— a 
caprice .on my part-,’’ she continued, speaking 
in excellent French, “ to ramble on- the - border, 
of the lake at this hour and as for the plash- 
ing sound which you heard, it war caused; by 
a stone which in a listless mood I picked 'np 
and flung into the water.” ’i 

“ Tis a lady, l>y the lone of her voice ', and 
the language she uses,” said one of the officers. 

“ The greater the reason then,” observed 
the sergeant, “ that she should give a better 
aecount'of herself. Ladies — that is to say, 
real ladies— don’t come down here to walk at 
this time of night, or rather at such an hour 
in the morning. It is not at all probable : and 
though peivbapsjshe is not one of those we have 
been waiting for, aud perhaps has no connexion 
with them, we must nevertheless take her be- 
fore the night-commissary.” " 

“What 1” almost shrieked forth Emma, now. 
smitten with the cruellest— the wildest— the 
most agonizing terror : . “ take me before a 
magistrate ?” 

“ Yes— most assuredly,” rejoined the ser-. 
geaut . of . police. “ Wliat alternative have 
.we, 1, Come, my men — away with her I” 

, . ■ Emma saw in a . moment that remonstrance 
with .the. sergeant and his functianaries would 
be all in vain, and indeed would only be cal- 
culated to, r , enhance . their suspicions against 
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fief : ; but slie felt confident that from the 
c'riiif tesy ' of the Genevese magistrates shh 
had everything favourable to expect. _ Once 
mb : fts recalling to her aid and hugging as 
it -Were : tlie fortitude wherewith she had 
previously armed herself, she said in & lone 
of ' -calmness that; contrasted strongly and 
rtiniigel>M'vitti her wild ejaculation of a few 
moment shade, — “Since it is necessary that We 
; go. before a magistrate, I am willing to accom- 
pany you.’’ 

; . Away "the party accordingly sped to the city ; 
and in about a quarter of an hour they reached 
■^ ppl ice'-statioii where the “ night commissary,” 
bl’ ihagialV&te Whose turn it Was to take the 
duty for the twelve current hours, was in at- 
tendance. 

. Oil being introduced into the common room 
of the station, Emma retained her veil carefully 
folded over her countenance, so as to avoid the' 
curious gaze of the persons assembled there : 
but when She was conducted by tlie sergeant 
into the private room where the might-com- 
missary , sate, slic immediately raised her veil 
in -token of respect for that functionary. 

; The magistrate was somewhat startled at 
'the revelation of such a charming countenance; 
and his .eyes were at once turned upon the 
sergeant as if to inquire on what charge such a 
beautif ul young lady could have been brought 
before him at such an hour. 

‘.‘According to instructions received,” said 
the sergeant, “ I took half a dozen officers with 
mo to keep a watch at that part of the lake 
where those rascally resurrectionists or fishers 
of men arc in the habit of pursuing their avo- 
cation;: because the old jetty causes a sort of 
tide to flow in at that part— and thus if there 
should happen to be a dead body in the lake, it 
is pretty sure to find its way to the spot I am 
speaking of ” 

“Spare your details," interrupted the riight- 
commissary : “ and come to the point at once, — 
I mean’ your charge against this young lady.” 

■' “ Well, sir, ’tis soon made," resumed the 
sergeant. “ As I and my men lay concealed 
ih- the deep shade of the jetty — although heaven 
kfioWs the night was dark enough everywhere 
— We heard a sudden splash ; and thinking it 
Was the resurrectionists flinging in their drag- 
liooks, We' rushed out and discovered the priso- 
ner; As slie refused to give any account of lior- 
celf, I brought her here." 

“ So far,” said Emma, who had listeued'With 
a fbrc'edcalmness to the sergeant’s explanations, 
even to' tli'at portion which touched so ominous- 
ly upon dead bodies finding their way into the 
hands of resurrectionists at the very spot where 
she liad committed her sister’s still-born child 
to the watery depths, — so far from not giving 
this officer a proper accouut of my self, I ex- 
pretfsly told him that I had wandered frirth in 
'r-stfang^aird unaccountable-mood for a' solitary 
ramble 'on 'the "border df\ the' fake; and 1 ' tliatdt 
Was in a listl6ss unpremeditated manner that I 


picked up a Stone against which my foot struck, 
add toSSCd it into the Water.” 

“ I admit tbit lady gave me these explana- 
tions,” Observed the sergeant ; “ but I did not 
consider tbefn. satisfactory— especially as her 
name and hddFeSS were studiously Withheld.” 

“ Tive nffice’r has hut- done his duty," said. the 
magistrate, addressing Emma in a mild and 
courteous toiic. “Without offering any com- 
ment ifpoii your explanation of this unseason- 
able ramble at SO strange a spot, I shall at 
once allow you to depart upon your giving 
m6 Some proof of your respectability.” 

“I have ridt the Slightest objection," said 
Emma, Without a moment’s demur, “ to give 
ytio my name and explain to you who I am aiid 
Where I live. But inasmuch as an evil" inter- 
pretation might be put on this very innocent 
proceeding of mine— T. need scarcely point out 
to you lioW much. I am at your mercy relative 
to the amount of publicity you may give ." there- 
to. But throwing myself entirely on your 
generous consideration, I have no hesitation in 
confessing that my name is Emma Owen, and 
that I am one of the ladies belonging to the 
household of the Princess of Wales.’’ 

“ This may he so — and I do not say that _ I 
doubt it,” remarked the magistrate : “ but Btill 
I must require some corroboration. Will you 
permit the sergeant to return with you to the 
villa inhabited by her Boyal Highness the 
English Princess ?— or Will yon send for some 
tradesman with whom you deal, to identify 
you 

“ Yes— I will adopt this latter course,” said 
Emma, catching at the proposal. 

Then, bethinking herself of a very civil and 
obliging liendt’&per with whom she and her sis- 
ters baa spent a tolerable amount of money, 
she at once gave his address. The sergeant lost 
no time in proceeding to the establishment thus 
indicated ; and arousing the linendraper from 
his slumbers, be returned with him in about 
twenty minutes to the police-station. There 
the tradesman at once identified Miss Owen ; 
and the magistrate, expressing his satisfaction 
accordingly, proceeded to enter the minutes of 
the Whole proceeding in the police-book. Emuia 
Availed 1 herself of the opportunity of the com- 
missary’s attention being thus engaged, to slip 
a couple of pieces of geld into the sergeant's 
hand as an inducement for him to observe a 
profound silence relative to the singular adven- 
ture’ Whereof she liad just proved tho heroine. 

Thinking the magistrate for liis courtesy to- 
wards- her, Emma' then took her departure, 
it: company With the obliging linendraper, 
Who insisted upon escorting her hack, to the 
villa. Oh their Way thither, the wily girl in- 
vented soirfe e'Vcus'e to' Account'- for the dilemma 
ifi- which- she had- been involved; arid as she 
concl tided' her readily invented tale with a .-re- 
quest that her companion would send three of 
lriy most' exquisite -pieces of Swiss silk £6 .'the 
vi31A ; next day, lie did nob' think- -'it -worth 
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white to make any ruiuinenl mi tin' voting 
ladyVjcprceiitatioif, m criticise tliem ;*i( .all 
closely. v 

AJTi*4-tritliiu a ahurt distance of (In; fdla, 
alio toother leave of him, thanking him foiQns 
kindness nml promising to obtain for htm-. the 
evclusive custom of the Princess duriiig^Inuv 
stay nl Uetievn. Tlie tradesman, ovenovVd 
at an incident whiih jirumiced euch ndvan- 


singlc regret at having been called up from 
liis warm bed at such an hour. 

_ H 'vus now four o'clock in the morning— for 
Kinum’s absence liad lasted exactly one hour 
and a half. It was (juite light — and the bosom 
the crescent Jake reflected the pure azure of 
the heavens. .Still the hill sides m the vicin- 
age of the lake, and the farther-ofl ascents of 
mountains; -were veiled in the mists of luorh-' 
mg— i so that vineyards, hamlets, villa's, 'and' 
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ill tlie enchanting scenery belonging to passed : they made themselves some breakfast 
hat delightful region were clothed as it: — and they performed copious ablutions to 
vere in a gauzy dimness. Butin the dis- j bring back to their cheeks the roses which, 
otnce — far, far above those fleecy vapours— this long vigil and sleepless night had chased 
r ‘ar, far . above the mountain-mists— towered thence. At length, as the time-piece struck 
'.he. Alpine peaks, shadowed forth in the eight, the door or the chamber opened— and the 
horizon like magnificent skeletons crowned lost Mrs. Bango&made her appearance 1 
with their diadems ~ r “*• 1 j-**-— ■* ! 


eternal- snow. 


She and Mrs. Hubbard 


returned 


high above them all arose Mont Blauc-a from their forced expedition to Lausanne ; 
giant amidst giauts— a colossus making even and being set down by the post-chaise at a 
the surrounding colossal heights seem like short distance from the villa, they had entered 
pigmies, and looking like a pedestal on which its precincts separately, and without attracting 
the arch' of heaven itself- rested 1 any particular attention on the part of the 

Yet little recked Emma for that sublime menials who were by this time all bustling 
and wondrous panorama thus stretching itself about. 

out before her eyes. She was now full of Many and varied, strange and exciting also, 
anxiety how to obtain admission back into the were tlie mutual. explanations which now took 

rn„ i . ti. _ 11 _n i - i ^ *■ . * •« * „ , 


villa. To scale the wall at the risk of being 
observed from the casements of the dwelling, or 


place, Mrs. Ranger told her story first ; 
it was thence evident enough that Curzon 


by the gardener himself, was impossible. To Malpas had intended the forcible abduction of 
go boldly round to the front door and knock Emma and Julia, for whom Mrs. Rarger and 
for admittance, as if she were returning from Mrs; Hubbard had been so ludicrously mis- 
«n early ramble, would bo to create' an imme* taken. The circumstance of the child being 


barrow full of rubbish, from the door 


of alarm on hearing that the infaut corpse, 
instead of being left in the grounds, had been 


boundary- wall. Watching till he was at a consigned to the bottom of the lake. 


convenient distance, she glided through that 
doorway into the grounds, and then boldly 
traversed them with the air of one who was 
merely taking an early walk. 

No one however perceived her ; and thus, 
without encountering a soul, did she re-enter 
the villa — ascend the back staircase— and 
steal her way, unobserved, to her sister 
Agatha’s chamber. 

Meanwhile Julia had been sull'ering indes- 
cribable torture on account of Emma's pro- 


word, it was agreed by the two young ladies 
and the old one, when all these explanations 
were concluded, that neither in truthful his- 
tory nor in fictitious romance had a night ever 
occurred so full'of varied, strange, and excit- 
ing adventures ns the oue that had just passed. 

“ But Mrs. Hubbaid V’ said Julia interroga- 
tively : “ what does she think now ? what 
inKft she suspect 

.She suspects' nothing that we do not wish 
her to suspect,” answered Mrs. Ranger., “ In 


longed absence. But fortunately Agatha the first place, her ignorance of the French 
had slept on the whole time ; and she language prevented her from understanding 
was only now awakened by the return of anything that took place between me and the 


Emma into the chamber. Slipping oil lies 
cloak and bonnet, Emma made a sign for 
Julia not to enter upon any disagreeable 
communication to Agatha, it being absolutely 
necessary that she should experience nc 


Slipping oil her villain, whose name appears to he Kobolt, 
nade a sign for during the jdurney to Lausanne and back again 
any disagreeable hither. Moreover, when we found ourselves 
t being absolutely face to face with Curzon and Malpas at 
1 experience no Lausanne, I so promptly stopped any unneces- 


aunoyauce nor shock to impede her progress eary explanation, that Mrs. Hubbard gleaned 
towards a speedy convalescence. It was not not from their lips how it was yourselves, 


therefore until Agatha fell into a sound 
clumber again— which she did in about lialf- 
an-liour — that Emma lmd au opportunity 
of explaining to Julia all that had occurred 
during her brief bul momentous absence. 
And now conjecture was again rife with the 
two girls to account for the prolonged dis- 


ii to a sound my dear Emma and Julia, whom they had 
in about half- inteuded to have carried oil. The result 
opportunity is that Airs. Hubbard has come back no 
had occurred wiser then she went relative to anything 
;ous absence, which wc do not wish her to know. As 
rife with the for inventing some feasible explanation for 
rolonged dis- the outrage thus perpetrated upon herself and 


appearance of Airs. Ranger and the laundress, me, and also for devising a motive to induce 
and the circumstance of the child having been her to maintain a strict silence upon the 

dropped in the garden. subject ” 

But we need not dwell upon the many 1 “ Oh! we can trust you, my dear Alls. Ranger, 
hypotheses which Fhima and Julia conjured upon all those points,” exclaimed Emma. 


up. to account for those things which it was “And though you and I have lost our lovers, 
quite impossible could be thus accounted for by Julia,” she added) turning to her sister in a 
any surmise on their part. Hour after hour laughing manner, “ we must congratulate 
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ourselves on the turn winch events have 
taken.” 

\A few hours later — at eleven o’clock in tha 
forenoon — her Hoyal Highness the Princess of 
Wales was surrounded, as usual, in her break- 
fast-parlour, by her six ladies- in- waiting. 
Yes— there was not even an exception on this 
occasion with regard to Agatha Owen Al- 
though hut twelve hours had elapsed since she 
had experienced .tho pains of maternity, yet 
did she leave her couch — assume an elegant 
.apparel— and appear in her accustomed place 
about the person of the Princess of Wales. 
But then the stimulant which Mrs. Hanger 
had given her was of such sovereign effect and 
invigorating qualities— the hand too of Mrs 
Hanger had so skilfully applied an artificial 
shade of bloom to the young lady's pale cheeks 
—and the arrangements of her toilette were so 
well combined to prevent the appearance of 
any diminution in her shape— that it would 
have been impossible for even the most scrutin- 
izing observer to enter*, tin a suspicion of what 
had befallen Agatha within the last four-and- 
twenty hours. 

Here, then, may we drop the curtain upon 
the fifth act of this drama of a night. 


CHAPTER CXXXVII. 

•run a vow ,\ r. or i.ovk. 

Wk must now again transport the reader’^ 
-Attention back to the English capital— the huge 
Jt.abylon where millions of interests are ever 
urring -where, notwithstanding a much-vaunt- 
tjd freedom, might is ever trampling upon 
Sight— and, with all its boasted civilization, 
■society exhibits the barbarism of the industri- 
p us many being beggared to maintain thj- 
favoured few. in luxurious indolence. 
j Yes — this is the city where the most tremen- 
dous anomalies, the most striking contrasts, 
jand tho most amazing inconsistencies cannot 
/fail to arrest the gaze and rivet the attention. 1 , 
There worthlessness and immorality are seen- 
in palaces, in mansions, at luxurious banquets,- 
ana in gilded equipages : white integrity and : 
virtue are crushed unto the earth, trampled 
into the dust, forced into contact with crime, 
doomed to have their very nature changed, and 
then plunged into the workhouse or the gaol.- 
Thero, in chat modem Babylon, is the falsa gud 
set up which three thousand years ago tho' 
King of ancient Babylon ventured to erect in' 
the puain of liara — that golden image which 
.doubtless represented Mammon lu-i and hears, 
tile nam* of M am mou H nd which all kneel: 
down and worship of their own accord and 
without any bidding I Here, too, in this grand 
aijd mighty London of ours, which IJritons 
proclaim to be not merely the metropo'is of 
their own laud, hut of the entire world,— here. 
7 


in. this city, where art the most exquisite," 
science the most refined, discovery the most; 
strange, and.iugenuity the most persovering ! 
are ever multiplying their marvels, and heap-; 
ing up wonder upon wonder— here is society, 
cursed with the foulest moral leprosy that 
ever tyrannical institutions, infamous laws, 
and execrable social systems indicted upon a 
community calling it-eff civilized. 

But to our tale. About the same time that 
the events of the last few chapters were 
occurring on the shores of Lake Leman, the 
following scene took place at tho mansion of 
Lord and Lady F-loriuiel in Piccadilly. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon ; and 
in the splendid drawing-room of that palatial 
residence sate Florence Elton and Valentine 
Malvern. 

Tile young lady was engaged in some elegant 
fancy-work, while the young gentleman' was 
conversing with her — not in the frivolous style 
so common in aristocratic circles, nor upon tin- 
vanities, gaieties, and dissipations of the great 
metropolis. They were not discussing the 
attractions of the Opera— nor the merits of 
the newest piece, produced at Co vent Garden— 
nor the last brilliant partv given by some 
splendid Ouches?— net the title-tattle, scandal, 
and flying rumours at that particular period 
constituting tho “ nine days’ wonder' 1 of Un- 
fashionable world. But that maiden so lovely 
and. that youth so handsome were conversing on 
subjects which if not gay, were at all events 
not too grave — and if far from frivolous and 
light, were equally distant from being 
ponderous and dull. For the topics of then- 
discourse were poetry, music, painting, and 
sculpture ; and in exchanging tneir remarks 
thereon, they showed no affected love foi 
something which they could not understand, but 
a_ pure taste and a sound judgment in the appre- 
ciation of all the beauties of those sublime arts. 

1 pwards of four months had elapsed since 
Valentine Malvern, . when thrown from : his 
horse in Hyde Park, was conveyed in an . un- 
conscious state to Forimel House in Piccadilly. 
The physicians who were summoned at the 
time, ordered that he should be kept as tran- 
quil as possible, lest concussion of the brain 
might supervene. Thereupon the hospitality 
of Lord Florimel, exercised with tho due assent 
of his amiable Pauline, was so generously mani- 
fested towards the invalid that for upwards of 
a month did he remain beneath that roof. His 
recovery indeed was somewhat slow, ns ho had 
received a very severe shock from the accident : 
nor would Lord Florimel hear of his new friend 
leaving Piccadilly and returning to Hanover 
Square, until the medical attendant pronounced 
him convalescent. 

As a matter of course, an acquaintance com- 
menced under such circumstances was uot likely 
to be disregarded by those concerned. Indeed 
it was an acquaintance of the kind whicH, with 
congenial dispositions, soon ripens into friend- 
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ship : and thus was it that an intimacy sprang 
up between Valentine Malvern and the Florimei 
family. His lordship and Pauline soon became 
much interested in this young gentleman, whose 
handsome countenance wore the impress of 
early sorrows, and whose disposition, naturally 
studious ^ and thoughtful, was prematurely 
tinged with a melancholy shade. On the other 
hand, Valentine himself soon experienced a sin- 
cere admiration and profound respect for 
[ this noble couple, whose affections were so 
thoroughly entredin each other, and who after 
so many years of marriage seemed lovers still. 

But we must not forget to state— and indeed 
the very progress of our lule requires that we 
should mention— the impression which Valen- 
tine Malvern and Florence Eaton made upon 
each other. In this young maiden of nineteen 
did Valentine behold the personification of all 
the sweetest attributes belonging unto "Woman. 
Ho found her endowed with a personal beauty 
the rarest, the most interesting— while of all 
the mental charms that can possibly ornament 
her sex, those of 1: lorence were the truest, the 
choicest, and the best. On the other hand, 
though innocent as an angel and artless as the 
infant child— pure and spotless in soul as she 
was stainless and bright .in her Madonna-like 
beauty— she could not remain insensible to the 
handsome person, the pleasing manners, the in- 
tellectual qualities, and the sterling virtues of 
Valentine Malvern. She beheld him mournful 
and unhappy on account of his father's 
still incomprehensible disappearance ; and she 
naturally felt interested in one who, though of 
ap age when the world’s sun -light usually dis- 
sipates even the darkest clouds that gather 
around the heart, gave himself up to the 
absorbing fervour ot" that Filial piety with 
*hicU he continued to revere a lost parent’s 
memory. 1 

During the four months, then, that, had now 
elapsod since Valentine Arnlvcm first# becjim^ 
acquainted with the Florimels, there had been 
ample leisure and full opportunity for himself 
and I lorence Eaton, to know, to understand, 
and to like each other. The maiden's aunt and 
uncle beheld the progress of this affection 
between the young couple; and though they 
did nothing to encourage it. they were likewise 
careful against impeding its development. They 
had nl ready resolved that whenever the time 
came for their well-beloved niece to enter the 
matrimonial sphere, the merits und not the 
rank, the virtues and not the social position of 
him on whom her affections might rest, should 
betaken into consider tion. Therefore, when 
i Florimei and Pauline observed tliat Florence 
was disposed to give her heart to a young man 
who not only possessed every mental qualifica- 
tion, but the advantages of rank and fortune 
into the bargain, they rejoiced unfeignedlv. It 
was in secret, however, that they thus rejoiced • 
for they were resol ved to allow their niece’s 
attachment to take its own course, so‘ that she 


might not, by receiving encouragement from 
them, prematurely assume that her liking was 
in reality a love. 

But at the end of the four months of their ac- 
quaintance, Valentine Malvern, in a frank and 
candid manner, sought an opportunity of com- 
municating to Lord and Lady Florimei the 
affection which lie entertained towards their 
lovely niece. In thus revealing to them .in the 
first instance the state of his feelings, lie was 
actuated by the most honourable of motives ; 
namely, to ascertain from them whether it 
would be agreeable that he should propose him-’ 
self to the Honourable Miss Florence Eaton as 
a suitor for her hand. Lord and Lady Florimei 
at once expressed their full concurrence there- 
in ; and the circumstance of the reader’s now 
finding the young gentleman and the youthful 
maiden alone together in the drawing-room,’ 
was in truth the opportunity which the uncle 
and aunt had purposely afforded for the avowal 
of love. 

We said that during the first portion of this 
interview the conversation had dwelt upon 
those subjects which are the recreation of the 
truly 'healthful mind. But gradually did 
Valentine turn the discourse into’ that 
channel which was to bring to an issue 
the subject ho lmd nearest and dearest at 
heart. Enoonscious was the sweet Florence, 
in her girlish innocence, of the point to which 
her companion’s remarks were at length tend- 
ing : hut when, with a due amount of delicate 
preparation and suitable preface, lie ushered 
in the tender topic — Oil I how her heart began 
to palpitate in her bosom like a bird fluttering 
in its cage I — how the roseate hue went and 
came upon her damask cheeks !— and how 
a trail .cly, almost overpowcringly, streamed 
forth upon her comprehension the floods of 
light from that temple of love the portals of 
which were now unfolding to her knowledge ! 

And then — oh ! then — how ravishingly 
beautiful appeared the damsel, in this moment 
when a new source of happiness became known 
to her — when she understood the meaning of 
those sentiments that hitherto she had cherished 
unconsciously and unwittingly towards Valen- 
tine— and when her pure but enthusiastic soul 
was thus suddenly brought to a more vivid and 
rapturous comprehension than ever she had ex- 
perienced before, of that .'esthetic feeling which 
the poet has embodied in his verse, the painter 
has nmdo to glow on his canvass, the sculptor 
has personified in his almost-breathing statue, 
and the musician has sent soaring up to heaven 
on the wings of divinest melody ! 

“ Miss Eaton," said the young man, in those 
hushed and tremulous accents which, when 
vibrating with a masculine harm. my and con- 
veying the language of love, no voting female 
can hear with impunity : "it is by "the per- 
mission of your excellent uncle and’ aunt ; that 
I am thus permitted to address you.; I do not 
full at. your feet — T do not give vent to. impas- 
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stoned language, full of vows, and pledges, and ) mystery ? fn tlie vigour of his manhood — 

; protestations : but not the less inspired with j endowed with all the choicest gifts of fortune 
i the deepest feeling and experiencing the pro- I — surrounded by atiectionate friends — and 
| foundest emotion," I beg to oiler .you my hand having everything to render life agreeable, it 
as vi >u already possess my heart !” is not for a moment to be believed that he 

V.'ith downcast eyes ‘and blushing checks, could have voluntarily expatriated himself, 
riorcnce Eaton pro tiered her own fair hand — The same reasons argue with equal strength 
thus mutely, yet Oli 1 how eloquently giving the against the supposition that he could have 
nthrmative answer to the suit which ho had accomplished his self-destruction. What, then, 
pleaded in terms so manly but in tones so must I suppose ? Either that he met his 
i tender. ’ death by accident ; or that lie was foully dealt 

i “Thanks— ten thousand thanks, dearest, with. J5ul if it were indeed an accident, some 
■ der.re«i young lad v,” said Malvern, ns he took trace would h ive survived- some clue would 
that fan- hand and respectfully convoyed it to have remained -and none has ever been found. 

: hi* lin- : hut though there w;is bashful liesita- ! Alas ! on what belief then must my eonjec- 
t ion in the manner in which he thus kissed the ! t tires settle .' You can well understand, my 
I maiden’s hand, there wns'nevert holes* a thrill | dear Florence, how under such circumstances 
’ (>f ecstatic rapture iti the accents wherein he lam inspired by an ardent longing- a deep 
conveyed hi* gratitude for the bestowal of it. unappeasable yearning— to discover the author 
“ Florence,” he continued, now tilling her by or authors of this dreadful crime, if such a 
her Christian name for the first time, —"again crime have in reality been perpetrated, 
nnd again I thank thee P Therefore, in offering you my hand, it is re- 

How sweet— Oh ! how sweet to the maiden’s quisite I should explain to you that although 
car is her own Christian name, when breathed your image will ever henceforth be uppermost 
for the first time by the lips of one who has on the bright side of my thoughts, yet on the 
just revealed the love that inspires his heart, dark side will remain the memory of that sire 
Oh I the world lias no lmppines* to compare whose blood seems to he crying up from some 
i with this ! The most delicious music is dull r-nd j unknown spot for vengeance on those who 

i vapid in compari-'on. with the melody of the j shed it 1 Tel! me, then— will you accept as 

Mover’s voice when *oft!v syllabling the name of | your husband one whose thoughts will he 
i the adored one. deep, deep' into the soul it sinks j thus to .-one* extent divided — one who at any 
i— not with a force that jars upon the tender • moment may have to rush away from your 
j chords of the lo art— ImL gentle and tender, as ; sweet society, to follow up pome new track— 
t the balmy breeze laden with the perfume of j some fresh due that may develops itself 
| roses steals upon the strings of an .Kolian j "Continue not this painful topic,” said 

! harp, awakening all tie- delicious pathos of its ! Florence, in a tremulous voice and with tears 

! murmuring melodv ! trickling down her cheeks. “The feelings 

" Yon thank me for placing this hand in which inspire you relative to your father, are 
vonr*. ’ raid Florence, after a long pause ami most honourable — most admirable: nnd when 
with a look of innocent fondness (lung hastily it shall be my happiness to become your avife," 
upon her lover: “but have I not also to she added, with blushing cheeks, “it will be 
thank you for thus selecting me from the my duty to encourage you in this filial research 
ninny ladies of your acquaintance — ' to which you have devoted yourself. \ es — 

“ N'n, no," interrupted Valentine, with much and also to succour you in it to the utmost of 
concentrated enthusiasm in his tone: “TisJ my power!’ 

who owe all the debt of gratitude unto you— “ Words cannot, express the gratitdue 1 feel 
for, without flattery and without, compliment, towards von, Florence, for these assurances,” 
'tie an angel that thus promises herself ton said Valentine. “ In the midst of the sorrow 
humble mortal !" which lias enveloped me as it were in « cloud. 

In the strain which is usual with lovers in you have been sent to.irradiatc my path and 
the first hour of their allection's avowal, did cheer me with your angel presence. Fare] an 
Yalenlineand Florence continue to discourse me— Oh ! pardon me. if I have now by this 
I for sometime ; and at length the young man conversation infused into your mind some of 
found himself touching upon a subject which that gloom which hangs about my own 
stole in as it were painfully ami darkly soul: but I could not— J dared not— conceal 
amidst his present dream of bliss, but on which a single thought nor n single feeling at a 
he nevertheless deemed it requisite to deliver a moment when our hearts should be revealed 
few comment^. to each other and the fullest confidence should 

“ You are aware, my dear Florence,” he said, subsist between us.’’ 

“ that not a year has' elapsed since the ox- “Yes— we should indeed mutually make 
traordinarv and still unaccountable disappear- known all our secrets,” said Florence, sudden- 
ance of my father. You behold me in ly becoming pensive and even melancholy- 
mourning, because I believe him to he dead, so that Malvern instantaneously perceived it 
Indeed, wlmt circumstance save his death was a mournfulness apart from that which his 
could possibly prove the solution. of the present [own language had a few minutes before been 
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calculated to inspire. “Yes,” she again observ- 
ed, in a musing manner and with deepening 
pensiveness, “ there must be no secrets between 
us: -and therefore shall I unveil my thoughts 

upon a certain subject ” 

She paused— and for a moment Valentine 
Malvern gazed upon her frith surprise and 
curiosity : for he was naturally at a loss to 
conjecture what secret could be cherished in 
the bosom of a maiden who was not only so 
artless and so iuuocent, but who had likewise 
come so little in contact with the world. 

“A.h! !’ perceive that you are already 

astonished at my words, 1 ' said Florence, in a 
gayer tone, but yet with a half-subdued sigh : 
“and when I explain myself, you will doubLless 
think that I am very foolish — perhaps very 
wrong — to allow the incident to which I allude, 
to produce such an impression upon my mind. 
But in a few words can I explain myself. ’ 
Malvern was evidently listening with the 
utmost attention ; and Florence proceeded in 
he following manner : — 

t “Pour months have elapsed since the occur- 
rence of which I am about to speak. At that 
time my aunt took me to St. .'lames’s Palace to 
view the State Apartmoto. In the Royal 
Closet we accidentally encountered the Prince 
Regent, who immediately appeared strangely 
excited on beholding me. Suddenly drawing 
forth a small miniature, he gazed upon it with 
a mingled melancholy and tenderness that I 
never can forgot. It also seemed as if there 
were something like the agony of remorse in 
that expression which thus swept over his 
countenance : and methought. that he compared 
the portrait which so deeply moved him, with 
ray features. T felt amazed, and even startled ; 
and feelings so strange and unaccountable that 
I cannot possibly describe them, spran • up in 
my soul. The Prince took my hand and said, 
* Pardon ic — pardon me, iioviuj lodp ; but >mv 
sudds id p reminded me- of a dear friend voir no 
more. 1 The words, as well as the look that 
accompanied them, have remained “indelibly 
impressed upon my memory. At the time 
they filled me with confusion, and almost 
overwhelmed me with dismay : for the hand 
of the Prince trembled violently as lie hold 
mine, and he gazed upon mo as if actually 
asking pardon for some fault which he had 
committed, or some injury that he had done 
me. I forgot at the moment that he was a 
Prince — and the feeling of awe inspired by his 
rank being thus temporuril}’ suspended, I 
'experienced a sudden but boundless compassion 
for that being who ' regarded me in such a 
manner. My aunt hurried me away to the 
Princess Sophia’s apartments : we soon after- 
wards entered the carriage and drove into 
Hyde Park — on which occasion it was that the 
accident occurred to yourself. From that day 
forth my aunt has never once alluded to the 
scene at -St. James’s Palace ; nor have 1 
mentioned it in her hearing. But I have 


nevertheless thought of it— yes, and thought of 
it often 1 It steals into my waking reflections 
by day, and mingles with my dreams by night. 
It appears to have interwoven itself with the 
threads of iny destiny. Frecpiently do I rea- 
son with myself on the folly of thus attaching 
importance to an incident which was explained , 
at the time— namely, my resemblance to a 
deceased friend of the Prince having so deeply 
moved him. But vainly do I thus reason : a 
mysterious voice seems to whisper in the 
profoundities of my soul that there is an im- 
portance attached to that incident, and that 
its solution is otherwise than was represented. 
This idea has gl’own upon me : it has settled 
itself in mj' mind, — it has become a conviction 
against which no self-reasoning on my part can 
wrestle. Doubtless you will blame me— you 
Will consider me to he very foolish—” 

“ Not so, Florence,” observed Valentine, who 
had listened with the deepest interest to the 
strange but artless narrative which the young 
maiden had delivered with such frankness and 
candour. “ The . incident to which you have 
alluded, lias evidently made a strong impres- 
sion on your mind. Indeed, it has acquired 
the power of a spell ora superstition over you : 
and therefore yonr feelings are entitled to the 
utmost respect— especially on the part of one 
who aspires to the possession of your hand. 
But think you not that if the occurrence had 
really possessed any important significancy, 
beyond what it appeared to have, — think you 
not, I ask, that your aunt, who is all goodness 
and all kindness, would have cleared up the 
mystery to yon V 

| “Alas!” said Florence, shaking her head 
! mournfully, and with the tears starting forth 

I on her long lashes : “ there are moments when 

I I have experienced ungenerous and rebellious 
1 thoughts against my excellent aunt — that, is 
: to sav, T have fancied that her silence relative 

to ( lie incident at the palace has been a B.tudied 
one, and that she Has some special motive for 
avoiding all allusion thereto. If it were not 
for these ideas, which at times haunt me like 
darksome suspicions, I should have revealed 
to the ears of my aunt the thoughts and sensa- 
tions which I have now revealed to you. I 
should have thrown myself into her arms and 
explained the wild, the singular, and the 
mysterious impressions which that incident j 
has left upon my memory. But I dare not ! 
thus touch upon the subject before my aunt— a 1 
subject which methinks she studiously avoids : 
and for some weeks past a damp has fallen at ■ 
times upon my spirits when! reflect that T 
am cherishing a secret unknown to those kind 
and generous relatives to whom I am so 
incalculably indebted.” 

“ The revelation you have now made, gives 
me pain, Florence,” said Valentine : “because 
T understand 1 full well that this secret is 
preying upon you. You must endeavour to 
banish the impressiou from your mind-: ” 
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! “ i\o— that is impossible ! ” iuterrupted 
I Hoience. -with accents of mournful firmness, 
i “You have a belief that your lamented father 
! has been the victim of a crime— and you 
j cherish the presentiment that sooner or later 
[you -will be enabled to clear up the 
j mvBtery. On my part I have a belief- that 
' the incident of St. James's Palace is in 
! some manner interwoven with my destiny ; 

' and I cherish the presentiment that time will 
j a fiord a full and complete explanation. Ah 1 
Valentine," she said, after a few moments’ 
deep reflection, and now suddenly fixing her 
eyes — those lovely azure eyes — upon the hand- 
some youth who eat. by ber side, retaining one 
of her fair hands in his own — “ when you ere 
now spoke to me of your desire to unravel the 
mystery which occupies so large a portion of 
your thoughts, did 1 not declare that to the 
extent of my humble ability— weak, timid, and 
powerless girl that I am— 1 would assist you >" 
“ 0 dearest Florence ! now I comprehend 
you," exclaimed Valentine. “You wish that 
I should reciprocate the pledge, and that 1 
should do my best to clear up this mystery 
v hieh envelopes the incident of the palace— if 
a mystery there really he '! I will do so— I 
will do so 1” 

The young maiden bent upon her lover a 
look beaming v itli gratitude ; and they im- 
mediately turned their discourse upon topics 
of a more cheering character. 


CHAPTER < 'XXX VIII. 

VUNKTI.V AND HKU A HUNT. 

Anorr ten days after the incidents which we 
have just related— and as the delicious month 
of April was verging towards a close — the last 
of a series of private dramatic performances 
was to take place at Carlton House. 

Accordingly, between seven and eight o’clock 
on a certain evening, we shall find the beauti- 
ful Yenetia dressing in her own chamber for 
the part which she was to take in the drama. 
The tasteful Jessica and another maid assisted 
at this toilette, which was so well calculated to 
display the grand and voluptuous charms of 
Lady i?ackville to their fullest advantage. We 
need not, however,- linger to describe her 
personal appearance on the occasion, Suffice 
it to say that she wore lier auburn hair 
showering iu ringlets over ber naked shoulders 
so dazzlingly white, and that some natural 
flowers were the only ornament which ' appear- 
ed upon those hyperiou locks. ■ Her drapery, 
gauzy and transparent — low'in the body and 
short in the skirt — revealed the luxuriance of 
her bust and all the symmetry of her limbs. 
Her arms were naked;- and thus was -the 
brilliant Venetia dressed— 'or rather undressed 


— in a manner the most voluptuous and the 
most provocative. 

It was half-past seven — aud the performances 
were to commence at cis! lit. Her toilette was 
thus achieved in good time ; and when it was 
completed she dismissed her maids and Bate 
down to cast a look over her written part. 
But not many minutes did she remain thuB 
alone: for Jessica re-appeared with the an- 
nouncement that CoIodoI Malpas was in the 
drawing-room and requested an immediate 
interview. 

“Ah!" ejaculated Venetia : “he is return- 
ed, then— and 1 will see him, if only for a few 
minutes.” 

She accordingly issued from her chamber and 
repaired to the drawing-room belonging to the 
suite of apartments which she and her husband 
occupied at Carlton House. Iu such haste was 
she to see the Colonel and hear from his lips 
the issue of his mission upon the continent, 
that she quite forgot at the moment the manner 
in which she was apparelled : and 'it was not 
until she actually st od in his presence and 
observed bis ejies suddenly light up with a 
look of fervid devouring passion as she thus 
burst upon his sight, that she remembered liow 
lightly she was clad. But being thus accus- 
tomed to display herself in those private 
dramatic representations wherein all the 
sensualities of the public stage were so shame- 
lessly imitated, she experienced no baBhful- 
ness as the circumstance of her seiui-audity was 
thus recalled to her mind; Indeed, she could 
not be disposed to experience any more shame 
in thus displayingherself to the eyes of Malpas, 
than she did when appearing on the mimic 
stage before her select patrician audience. 

The efiect, however, thus produced upon 
Colonel Malpas « as as powerful as it was 
instantaneous. The sudden appearance • of 
that woman su superbly handsome, in such a 
luxurious undress ami in the roseate light which 
flooded the splendidly-furnished drawing-room, 
was enough, to arouse the passions of even a 
more sober-minded individual than Malpas 
and excite them to a frenzied degree. He had 
always regai-ded her as supremely beautiful 
from the very first : he had looked upon her as 
the most desirable creature be bad ever’ set 
eyes upon — but now she seemed to burst. upon' 
bis view clothed with a loveliness so trans- 
cending in its brilliancy, so overpowering iil'its 
grandeur, so intoxicating in its iniluence, that 
small marvel xvas it if the fires of the Colonel’s 
sensual cravings thus flamed up all in a 
moment to a maddening degree. 

“ Sit down, Colonel Malpas,” said Venetia, 
immediately assuming an aspect of dignified 
reserve as she waved ber hand towards a seat 
then placing herself on a sofa at a little 
distance, she hastened, to observe, “ We have 
private theatricals here this evening — and 
hence the garb which doubtless strikes you us 
strange.” ' . 
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“ Not strange, your ladyship— but as 
wonderously becoming," said the Colonel, in a 
tone insidiously complimentary. “To speak 
vrith candour, iudeed, I never saw your ladyship 
to nuch 'advantage before — bo dazzlingly hand- 
some— so exquisitely charming-* — ’’ 

“Enough*- sir!” exclaimed Yenetia, her 
countenance -flushing with indignation : but as 
the crimson tide not only mantled upon her 
chc'eke, but also poured over her softly rounded 
shoulders and her heaving bosom, slie.looked 
all the more grandly beautiful, and the 
Colonel’s passions were excited if possible to a 
more frenzied pitch. “ Our interview must on 
the present occasion be brief,” she continued, 
in a. tone that was intended to overawe the 
Colonel; and make him feel that though she 
had used him as the agent of her schemes, she 
utterly hated and despised him : “ tell mo, 
therefore, in a word, what you have done— and 
to-morrow you can call again and give me the 
details.” 

“ lam sorry to inform your ladyship that T 
have done nothing effective,” answered Mai pas. 

“ Nothiug 1 ’ echoed Yenetia, with mingled 
surprise and indignation : “ absolutely no- 
thing.?'’ 

“ Nothing, my lady— absolutely nothing,” 
responded Malpas, not adopting so humble a 
tone as when lie was last in her presence. “ I 
shall not attempt to deceive you ; and therefore 
I must at once confess that in spite of all the 
various .plans and niamvuvres t adopted, no- 
thing. has been done." 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Yenetia, now appear- 
ing pale with anger not only at this acknow- 
ledgment of utter failure on the Colonel's part, 
but likewise because she noticed a sort of flip- 
pancy aud assurance in his tone which she was 
not altogether at a loss to understand, — “ and 
yet in your letters you assured me that one of 
the Owens had become your mistress.*’ 

“True enough, my lady,’ rejoined the Colo- 
nel : “ but equally true it is that so far from 
my . being able to mak use of that connexion in 
a manner serviceable to the objects of my 
mission,- T do really believe that \ myself was 
rendered a dupe and an instrument by the 
young- lady. To be brief, Lord Curzon ” 

“ Ah 1 you have met then ?" exclaimed Yenc- 
tin : but instantly recovering her presence of 
mind, she said, “ Proceed— I was interrupting 
you.’.’ 

“Well, the truth is soon told, Lady Sack- 
villoj” Said Colonel Malpas, with increasing as- 
surance alike of tone and manner. “ Lord 
Curzou and 1 did mectat Ceneva, and wc be- 
came-as good. friends as ever. In fact, there 
was-a* complete understanding established be- 
fewdenus-*- — ” 

“That is- to say," remarked Yenetia, in- a 
cold! tone 1 ,.' but subduing her rage and vexation 
only! with: a most powerful effort, — “ that-is to 
say, ;.yon* revealed to his lordship the object of 
your mission as well as the name of her who . 


sent you— and he gave you a similar explana- 
tion. Was it not so ?” ' 

“It was,” answered Malpas : • and now his 
eyes actually flamed as they dwelt devouringly 
and gloatingly upon the splendid person - of 
Yenetia. 

“I ought to have foreseen that they would 
have thus, met,” bIio thought within . herself. 
“ But after all, no harm ■ can possibly result 
from such- an encounter. Curzon would not 
have betrayed Ilia intimacy with mo!” — then 
suddenly casting her eyes upon Malpas, and ob- 1 
serving, the unmistakable longings of desire 
that glowed in his- looks,- she said with a 
haughty dignity, “You' will bo so kind as to call 
upon me to-niorrow at noon — and- we will con- 
verse farther upon’ these matters.” 

“I beg your pardon, Lady >Saekville,” said 
Colonel Malpas, suddenly assuming a tone and 
manner of insolent assurance and dogged autho- 
rity : “ there is no time like the present — for 
when I come to-morrow, it is just as likely as 
not that the hall-porter will declare your lady- 
ship to be invisible. I dare say you have five 
minutes to spare — in that five minutes all can 
be said that need be said.” 

Prom the first moment of Yenetia entering 
that drawing-room upon the present occasion, 
her eyes had lost the amorous laugour which 
was habitually wont to fill l hem and partially 
to weigh down the thickly-fringed lids. But 
gradually as Malpas proceeded with this last 
speech, in which lie so completely threw off the 
mask, and not merely hurled defiance at the 
lady, but seemed to feel a consciousness of 
power over her,— the steady calmness that had 
displaced the Jangour of her gaze, flamed up 
into a burning look which flung its vivid light- 
nings upon the man who thus dared to insult 
her. 

“ You appear more gloriously handsome 
tlmn ever,” said Colonel Malpas, wincing some- 
what for a moment before that blaze of wrath- 
ful feeling: but recollecting that, after all, it 
was but a woman against whom he was now 
waging war, he became valorous once more. 
“A few minutes back," he continued, “you 
looked as calmly dignified and as elegantly 
stalely as the Goddess Diana : but now you 
seem superb and terrible as Juno the f^ueen of 
Heaven. ’ 

“Leave the room, sir!” exclaimed Yenetia, 
rising from her scat and catching hold of the 
helicoid; “Remain another instant and .1 
summon the lacqueys to thrust you forth !” 

“ Ah ! would you dare heap insults on me 
again ?” cried Malpas, also springing from his 
chair : their with a look of malignant triumph, 
he said;" “Madam,- you are in my power— utter- 
ly in- my power and you would do' well to 
come to terniB with me." 

« In your power, sir— it is ridiculous !” ejacu- 
lated- Yenetia in a tone of scorn and with a 
look of- withering, indignation : but still . she', 
did nob pull the bell, for she felt that' she was 
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jiot standing on tlie securest giuuud possible in 
respect to Malpas. “ Von doubtless think,*’ 
ghc eontiuucd lo_ observe, " Unit because 1 have 
cutrusted you with _u delicate and secret mis- 
(•ion, you have acquired a certain authority over 
U1L > — and you imagine to work upon my fears 
" You apeak the exact truth, ’ said Malpas : 
“and remember that if we have now cotue to 
periouH language, it is your ladyship who baa 

rovoked it." 


“ Penniless:, wretched, and miserable, said 
\ enetia, in a bitter tone, “ did you issue front 
a debtor s gaol ; and the first person to whom 
you applied was the very lust to whom yoa 
should have so addressed yourself. Neverthe- 
less, I took you by the hand— I gave' you em- 
ployment— I put gold into your pocket: and 
now you seek to turn round Upon • me, ; viper' 
that you are i But I will trample you beneath' 
my heel — I will crush you as 1 would a worm 
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—I will cover you with confusion, infamy, and fore name the sum that you require; it shall 
dl8 F r ^r G . , he forthcoming at any hour to-morrow. But 

,.“f ' e _netia thus spoke, her iorm seemed to if you dare breathe another word derogatory 
dilate— her stature heightened — her bust ex to my feelings as a woman, I at once break off 
panded her cheeks mantled with the deepest all compromise and leave you to do your 
carnation— her eyes vibrated like stars— her worst.” 


beauty became alike grand and terrible. 

“Oh ! since you treat the matter thus,” said 
Malpas, “ let us understand each other. 
Think you that I have ever forgotten, or could 


“ Wo shall see," observed Malpas, flippantly. 

“ Ten minutes more— eh,” he continued 
glancing at the time-piece : “ in that ten 
minutes everything may be settled amicably I 


nave ever forgiven, the tremendous exposure between tis, You do not seem to comprehend 
which took place when the Banquet of Six the position in which you stand. In the first 
was given at my house ? No— by heavens, it place, what would his Royal Highness say if 
was a barbed arrow that rankled in my heart 1 I were to inform him that you have been plot- 
And yet 1 never thought— I never even veil- ting and planning to counteract all his plots 
tured to hope— that the day would come and plans ” 

when ! should he avenged. It did not seem “He would not believe you," responded 
possible that such good fortune was in store Yenct in, in a tone of apparent confidence ; al- 
r°i uio On issuing from prison, I addressed though she did not feel quite so certain on the 
myself to you in my despair : but it was not subject as she chose to appear — and it was this 
through friendship no, not even with so misgiving that rendered her in reality anxious 


beggarly 'a feeling as charity — that you con- 
descended to return a favourable answer to 


to put a golden seal upon the Colonel’s lips. 
“Judging by your antecedents, the Prince 


my petition. You wanted an individual who knows you to he capable of the foulest false 


was to become your instrument — your tool — 
your catspaw in playing a certain game in the 
affairs of the Princess of "Wales. What your 
object was, heaven 011I3' knows— and 1 care 
not. Suffice it forme to say that I am so deep 
in your conlidcnce as to hold you completely 
in my power " 

“Ah .' think you," interrupted Ycuctia, who 

i.-j i:.< j *•.1 i • 1 , , 1 . . 


hood. Therefore go and tell his Royal High- 
ness what you choose .' lie would only wonder 
how 3-011 came to learn that there was any 
conspiracy in existence at all against the 
Princess : But lie would not believe you even 
on oath, were 3011 to declare that 3-0 u ob- 
tained that knowledge from me — much less 
that I had actually employed 3’ou to couuter- 


Ah . think 3’ou, interrupted ^ cuctia, who that I had actually cmplo3 r cd 3-011 to coi 
had listened with glowing checks, (lashing act the progress thereof.” 
eyes, and scornful lips to the Colonel’s long “"Well,” exclaimed Malpas, a diabolical 
speech, think 3-011 that 1 reck for these of satisfaction again appearing upo; 


lical smile 
upon his 


. - v * b ai/utuuiii: uwuu uio 

implied menaces on your part ? Do T not features, “ 3-our ladyship now drives me to ex- 
know that gold is all you require— and that tremes. Tf the Prince would not believe all 


your present proceeding is naught but a scan- 
dalous mode of extortion ? Having failed in 


those matters which 3-011 have detailed, is it au3 - 
reason that he should disbelieve me if I assur- 


your mission, you fancied that I should over- ed him that his beautiful mistress, on whose 
whelm you with reproaches and refuse yon head he has heaped wealth and honours, has 
any remuneration for such ellorts as you may bestowed her favours on the Earl of Ourzon ?” 
have made in the allair : you therefore think Venetia staggered as it struck by the sudden 
to forestall my anger by this coward^’ demon- blorv of a hammer ; and while every shade and 
stratum on your part. Now tell me what is tint of vital colouring disappeared, leaving her 
the amount 3-011 require. Name it !— then cheeks? pale as alabaster, she sauk back upon 
away with 3 r ou, and let me see your face no the sofa whence she had risen a few moments 


more I” 


previously. It was an awful consternation- 


“ Not so_ fast, my lady, if 3-011 please," . said frightful disrmay that had seized upon her. 
Malpas, with an air of cool unconcern, as if lie Until this moment she had believed that Curzon, 

knew rim f, no Wflq ntuimnr! In /L'nfof n xi t. : ■ 1:1 >: j 


was never- 


knew that he was enabled^ to dictate his own though an unprincipled libertine and a reckless 
conditions and that V enetia dared not refuse profligate, as most aristocrats are, was never- 
compliance therewith. “ I am not altogether theless high-souled and generous enough to 
mercenary, although money is certainly an keep the secret of an affair of gallantry as in- 
article that I require and which I mean to violably as if life itself depended on it. But no : 
nave, and to a tolerable handsome amount it was evident that Curzon was a traitor, and 
too I But your ladyship possesses other attrac- that by his trcacher3’ her honour 'was now 
uons beside your wealth — . placed at the merc3 T of Colonel Malpas, the most 

Colonel Malpas," said Venetia, concentrat- finished scoundrel that ever belonged to fashion- 
ing aU the lightnings of her looks upon able societ3 r . 

the individual who stood before her, — “let “Your ladyship sees that I am not to be 
tins scene end at once ! I Lave neither time trifled with," he said, inwardly exulting at" the 
nor inchnalion to prolong it. It wants but confirmation which his bold averment had ‘just 
ten minutes to eight — and at eight my received in the effect it produced upon Venetia. 
presence will be required elsewhere. There- “ The Earl of Curzon is a traitor," she said, 
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after a long pause, . during which it cost her 
more than one effort to regain - her self-posses- 
sion. “ But come, sir— what is it you require 1 
J And if everj” she added in a tremulous tone, 
i “ you knew how to spare the feelings of a lady, 

I beseech you to do so now.” 

“Jly terms are speedily named,” replied 
Malpas : then fixing his looks upon her in a 
manner whicli showed him to be inexorable, he 
said, “ Five thousand guineas in the first place 
| — and in the ’ second, the same favour which 
i you have bestowed upon the Ivirl of < 'ur/.on 1’ 

Yenetia started, although she had foreseen 
what was coming : and fixing her eyes upon the 
( 'olonel she was about to entreat his mercy as 
to the latter condition, when a sudden idea 
struck her. 

“You are resolved upon enforcing these 
terms ?’’ she said, in a cold voice and with a 
look that suddenly became settled and steady. 

“ I am resolved,” he answered, thinking she 
had made up her mind to the worst. “ Nothing 
can shake my determination.” 

“Then must it be as you sry," observed 
Yenetia. “ To-morrow night, at eleven o’clock, 
you must be at the private door opening from 
the palace into the park : and my maid .lessica 
will give you admittance.” 

“ Ah 1 but how do I know that the door will 
really open to admit me ?" exclaimed Malpas. 
“ Once get .out of a palace, and it is not so east' 
to eet in again.” 

‘•Am I not completely in your power?” 
asked Yenetia. “ If I accede to the conditions 
you have laid down, it is to purchase you, 
Eecrecy. Think you, then, that if I chose to 
defy you T could not as Well do it at once by 
ordering you to quit the palace, as to-morrow 
night by refusing to re-admit you into it?” 

“ True !" said Malpas, who saw plain 1}' 
enough that Yenetia felt herself to be really 
and truly in his power. “At eleven o’clock 
to-morrow night I shall be at the private door 
which you have named.” 

He then bowed and hastened from the room, 
— Jessica being in readiness on the landing to 
conduct him unobserved out of the palace : for 
she knew full well that he had been employed 
by her mistress in some secret matters, and 
that it was by no means desirable for him to 
be seen and recognised wilbiu those walls, inas- 
much as it would naturally strike either the 
Prince Regent or Lord Sackville as remarkably 
strange that Yenetia should hold any inter- 
course with a man who had played so vile a 
part towards her on former occasions. 

Yes— aud bitterly, bitterly, too, did Venetia 
repent the precipitation and rashness with which 
she had thus renewed her acquaintance with 
the Colonel. But there was now no remedy for 
it : the mischief was done — and she must either 
ward off the consequences if. she could, or miti- 
gate them as much as possible. 

But, Ah 1 eight o’clock strikes : it is time for 
her to repair to the Green Room and join - the 


throng of amateurs who are to appear upon 
the stage on the present occasion. Starting 
from her seat, Yenetia looked at herself in the 
glass. The colour was coming back to her 
cheeks ; and as she rapidly pictured to herself 
the enthusiasm with which her presence was 
about to inspire the patrician audience in the 
private theatre, a smile of triumph shone upon 
her features. Indeed, when she repaired to the 
Green Room, so animated w r ere her looks— so 
gay was her smile — and so sprightly her wit, 
that no one would have fancied to what a 
degree of tension her feelings had been strung 
during the last lialf-hom 1 . 


CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

a sixoui.au rnorosAi.. 

Is the afternoon of the following day — just as 
the Marquis of Leveson was sitting down to 
lunch— a carriage drove up to the door of his 
mansion in Albemarle Street. Glancing forth 
from the window, he observed that it was Lady 
Sackville’s equipage ; and in less than a minute, 
after the loud double knock had been given, 
one of his domestics entered to announce that 
her ladyship requested to speak to him for a 
single moment at her carriage- window. 

The Marquis, instantaneously suspecting that 
his functions of self-constituted banker were 
about to be put into requisition again, chuckled 
within himself as he sped forth in compliance 
with the message he had just received : and 
assuming his most courteous demeanour, he 
approached the carriage. 

Now, as a tall powdered lacquey, who had 
descended from behind the vehicle the moment 
it stopped, was stationed so close that he could 
overhear whatever took place between his mis- 
tress and the Marquis, she was of course com- 
pelled to be upon her guard. Accordingly, 
placing a small packet in the nobleman’s hand, 
she said, “ Sackville desired me to stop at your 
lordship’s door, as I passed this way in the 
carriage, and deliver this packet into vonr own 
hand. I believe it is something valuable,” she! 
added, flinging a rapid and significant look' 
upon the Marquis : “ and, by the bye, I think 
he told me there might he something to come 
back.” 

“Yes— a letter of acknowledgments and 
thanks for what his lordship has thus sent me,” 
responded the Marquis ; “ and which is doubly 
acceptable on account of being delivered by 
your ladyship’s own fair hands. I will not ask 
your ladyship to walk in, a lady Ernestina is 
not at home.” 

“ Indeed, I am somewhat pressed for time 
also,” observed Yenetia, affecting .an air as 
courteous as if she were really on friendly 
terms with the nobleman and his niece, instead 
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of loathing the former and hating the latter 
as heartily as possible. 

“T will not detain your ladyship two 
minutes,” said the Marquis : and lie hastened 
back into the mansion. 

Ascending to his own chamber, he immediate- 
ly examined the little packet which Venctia 
had placed in bin hand ; v and lie found that it 
contained ten of the pearls nil' (ho string of a 
huudred which ho had presented to her. 

“ This makes fifteen that have already come 
back to me,” lie said to himself as he opened his 
writing-desk. “ T wish that fellow Tash would 
manage to lead Snckville into deeper extrava- 
gances ; but the Captain declares that Horace is 
not so easy to be thus entangled. Still hois 
launching'ont into certain expenses which will 
soon involve him— and Tush says that he lias 
Borne expensive affair of gallantry in hand too, 
but he does not know with whom. I wonder 
whether Yenetia wants this money for her 
husband ?" 

Thus musing, the Marquis of Levcson drew 
forth ten' Bank-notes each to the amount of a 
thousand pounds, and enveloping them in a 
sheet of paper, he sealed it and addressed it to 
Lord Sach'ill'. Then, descending with it in his 
hand, he delivered it at the carriage-window to 
Lady Snckville, in such n manner that the foot- 
man who stood close by might read the direc- 
tion, no that all suspicion of anything clandes- 
tine between himself and her ladyship would 
be averted. 

The equipage drove away : and as it proceed- 
ed. back to Carlton House, Venctia thought 
within herself, “ Positively I his must be the last, 
time that 1 apply to that detested nobleman for 
pecuniary assistance. And yet lie managed it 
delicately enough, so t hat the servants could not 
for an instant, suspect there was anything 
strange in my calling at L«*vpson House.” 

' On alighting at the palace, Venctia was in- 
formed that a lady had c-alled by appointment 
and was waiting in the drawing-room. A rav of 
satisfaction lighted up her ladyship’s lovely 
countenance : but before she proceeded to join 
her vi si tress in the saloon, she ascended to her 
boudoir. There she tore open the letter which 
the Marquis had put into her hand ; and having 
satisfied herself that it contained the notes, she 
put five of them into her purse, and secured the 
other five in her writing-desk. Then, having 
laid aside her carriage-dress, she repaired to the 
drawing-room where the lady was waiting for 
her, and concerning whom wo must pause to 
say a few words. 

This lndv was about three-and-twonty years 
of age, and was tolerably good looking. ’ She 
had fine hair of a dark brown colour- delicate 
features, which, without being exactly regular 
were interesting— fine eyes— and a very beauti- 
ful set of teeth. Her figure was finely formed 
— indeed upon a somewhat large scale when 
■ considered in reference to the delicacy of her 
countenance. Altogether, she was of attractive 


B earance ; and though quiet,- genteel, and 
/•like in her manners, she haanot the polish 
of what is called “ the best society.” In ‘ that 
society she had nevertheless mingled fora time, 
but had nob altogether caught its exquisite 
gloss : indeed it was not very difficult to per- 
ceive that she properly belonged to a -sphere 
nob so elevated. At the same time there 
was nothing vulgar about her: she was 
dressed with taste and what might be 
termed elegant neatness. Her voice was ; 
pleasing ; . and a alight tinge of melancholy 
gave additional interest to the expression of 
her countenance. 

This lady was Mrs. Malpas, the daughter of 
a retired butcher : but she herself had never 
had any connexion with the details of the busi- 
ness, having, on the contrary, been brought up 
in the manner which is usual with a rich' .trades- 
man's f imily. That is to say, she had received 
a good boarding-school education, so far as 
instruction and accomplishments went : but she 
had also learnt a erect deal of boarding-Bcliool 
nonsense. It was the influence of such sickly 
sentimentalism as this that was destined to 
rule the principal actions of her life, as the 
reader will soon pee. She was the elder of 
several sisters (for she had no brothers) ; and 
had been left an heiress by an old bachelor 
uncle wlm accumulated a fortune in the pork 
and sausage line. When she left hoarding-school 
and was duly “brought out” at a Mansion 
House entertainment, she of course engaged 
the notice of ninny admirers. Hut her fortune 
was the principal, if not the solo attraction. 
Amongst, hoi- suitors were Colonel Malpas and 
the redoubtable Captain Tush. At that spe- 
cial moment t he affairs of the former stood in 
particular need of a patching-up by means of a 
good mntrimonial alliance ; and as for the latter, 
there was no moment better than another 
for a fortune to fall into his hands. At first 
the young lady was. inclined to listen most 
favourably to Captain Tash, because, ho not 
only had a tremendous pair of moustaches, hut 
also the finest pair of whiskers possible — where- 
as Colonel Malpas had but a delicate moustache 
and slight whiskers. But when it was made 
known to the sentimental young lady that the 
Colonel was of much higher rank than the 
C-iptain — that the former really moved in tho 
best circles, whereas the latter only obtained 
admittance to them by an occasional accident — 
that the former was actually in the’ ‘Guards, 
while the latter was on lialf-nay or else on no 
pay at all — Rhe at once decided in favour of 
the Colonel and cut tho Captain. Now 
Tash was net. the man to Rtnnd this. - He 
raged, fumed, huliied, and threatened to 
commit a wholesale slaughter in Butcher-hall 
Lane, where the family resided. , The young 
lady’s father had him hound over to keep 
the peace : hut the Captain, in defiance of 
;his recognizances, sent a challenge to Colonel 
Malpas. This the Colonel would not accept, 
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but had the Captain locked up in prison for 
breaking the peace. However, the indefati- 
gable lash found bail again— emancipated 
himself from captivity — and threatened to ex- 
pose the < blond's cowardice at every club in 
'London. He even contrived to obtain a clan- 
i destine interview with the young lady, and 
mad 1 ’ ?ndt an impression on her by his re- 
i presentation:! of the ( blond's poltroonery and 
; his own remarkable valour, that the senti- 
i mental >Iis3, who had just been reading 
| a romance of chivalry, thought that the 
Captain was after all the hero into whose 
arms she ought to (ling herself. A run- 
away match was therefore agreed upon : 
but the parents discovered all — the Colonel 
was communicated with — and the young lady, 
1 over-persuaded once more, agreed to accompany 
Malpas at once to the altar. While 
the marriage ceremony was taking pilace, a 
discreet friend of the family sought an inter- 
view with Captain Tosh, and broke to him 
! the terrible tidings now be was thus forestalled 
by the Colonel after all ! The gallant Captain 
pummelled the discreet friend within an inch 
of his life, and then consented to receive a 
couple of thousand guineas as an inducement 
! never to molest either the worthy folks in 
Butcher-hall Lane nr the newly-married couple 
any more. 

Such were the romantic and mysterious 
circumstances attending the alliance of Colonel 
Malpas and the porkman’s heiress. In the 
hurry which characterised the proceedings, 
and in the “old people's”’ eagerness to save 
then-daughter from the formidable adventurer, 
Captain Task, and bestow her upon the aristo- 
cratic Malpas, no precaution had been taken 
to tie up her fortune in ant’ way beneficial to 
hey? elf. Malpas therefore obtained the whole 
and sole control thereof. Hut then the young 
lady’s parents thought that all British officers 
were men of honour, and that the higher the 
rank the more superlative the honour: so that 
those good, easy, and nddle-pated City folks 
had fancied at the time that Colonel Malpas 
of the Guards must be the very acme of honour 
itself. The parents and the daughter all 
learnt the contrary to their cost; and when 
the young lady's fortune was spent — her 
husband a prisoner — the splendid manson in 
Marlborough-etrect stripped from attic to 
kitchen by the unholy bands of sheri ffs’-ofli- 
cers — and she herself obliged to return borne 
to her parents in Butcher-hall Lane, the said 
parents began to suspect that it would have 
Keen much bettor if their daughter had 
espoused Air. Simon SnuggR, the saddler, 
than Colonel Malpas of the Guards. But the 
voting lady did not come to the same wise 
conclusion from past experience. On the 
contrary, she regretted the loss of the fine 
house in which she was her own mistress ; 
and though she hated her husband and would 
not even open any of the letters he from time 


to time addressed to her, yet her bitterness 
towards him resulted rather from rancour at 
being expelled from her paradise through his 
extravagances, than from the fact of his heart- 
less conduct towards her. ^o that if he had 
suddenly become possessed of a fortune and 
bad asked her to return to him, she would 
gladly have done so ; or, on (lie oilier hand, if 
she. herself picked up another dowry, she would 
very likely have sent to inform the Colonel 
of the fact and invite him lo return and enjoy 
it with her. 

Such was Mrs. Malpas, the lady who now 
called upon Yenetia in pursuance of a note for- 
warded by the latter to Butcher-lmll Lane in 
the forenoon. 

“ I have not had the honour of your acquaint- 
ance before,” said Lady Sickville, adopting her 
most courteous demeanour and all'.able tone ; 
“ but I am rejoiced to have the present oppor- 
tunity of forming it. Doubtless you were sur- 
prised to receive a note from me at all ; but 
much more so to perceive by its contents that 
T have business of the utmost importance to 
speak upon. Tn that note I also suggested 
that you should maintain as strict a secrecy as 
possible relative to the fact of receiving it— — ” 

“ And I can assure your ladyship,” said Airs. 
Malpas, “ that 1 did so. I happened to be alone 
at the time when the note was delivered and 
neither my father nor mother arc aware of my 
receiving it. I could not hesitate to obey the 
summons at the hour appointed, considering the 
kind and condescending tone in whieh'the letter 
was written. Therefore, even before your lady- 
ship breathes a syllable of the business alluded 
to, [ beg to tender my sineereu thanks for 
your goodness towards me.” 

“My dear Mrs. Malpas," said Yenetia, 
miking the lady sit down upon the sofa by her 
side, and treating her with the familiar condes- 
cension so flittering to her vanity ; “ I am 

delighted to perceive that you appreciate 
beforehand my good intentions and friendly 
objects. ' Indeed, it is upon a very serious and 
delicate matter that 1 wish to discourse with 
you ; and were you my own sister, T could not 
entertain a more sincere sympathy than T do to- 
wards you in respect to the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which von stand with regard lo . your 
husband— for it is on t/ii.t point that we must 
deliberate.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Alalpas, in evident 
surprise, “ I fancied from something I had 
heard that, your ladyship had every reason to 
entertain a serious animosity against my hus- 
band." _ - ’ 

“ What was it that you heard?’ asked Ve- 
netia : “ and from whom did you hear it ? Let 
the fullest confidence subsist between us." 

“ By all means, ’’ exclaimed the Colonel’s 
wife, delighted at thus entering so speedily 
upon such familiar terms with the reigning 
star of fashion. “In answer, then to your lady- 
ship’s questions, I must inform you that Cap- 
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tain Task, whom I accidentally met a few 
week’s ago ” 

“Ah ! I understand,” said Venetia, who 
knew full well that the Captain was acquainted 
with Mrs. Mai pas. 

Indeed, it was from the Captain’s own lips — 
he having lately become "* a tolerably frequent 
visitor at Carlton House— she had gleaned all 
those particulars which we have ere now 
sketched, and which were so well calculated to 
give Venetia an insight into the character of 
Mrs. Mai pas. We may add, it was from a 
knowledge of this character that Venetia had 
resolved upon the adoption of the course which 
she was now pursuing with respect to that 
lady. 

“ Captain Tash told me,” continued Mrs. Mal- 
pas, “ that my husband had been • guilty of 
some very insulting conduct towards jmur lady- 
ship, but the nature of which he did not ex- 
plain.” 

“Were you not aware,” asked Venetia, “that 
I once visited your house in Great Marlborough 
Street — on a certain night when Colonel Mal- 
pas entertained the Prince Regent, the Marquis 
of Leveson, and others ?’’ 

“ I heard something to that effect,” respond- 
ed Mrs. Malpas : “ but 1 passed that memo- 
rable day — for such indeed it was to me— with 
my parents ; and when I returned home to 
Great Marlborough Street in the evening, I 
found everything in such confusion that I took 
but little note of the rumours which met ray 
ears. One fact was overwhelming enough — that 

ruin had overtaken my husband ” 

“ Well,” interrupted Venetia, “ we need not 
refer particularly to the past. It is how- 
ever necessary for me to explain that Colonel 
Malpas had the presumption to declare his love 
for me at the period of which we have been 
speaking ” 

“ 1 heard something to that effect,” said Mrs. 
Malpas : “ and really when I look at your 
ladyship, T am not surprised that any gentle- 
man should fall in love with you. I ton Id for- 
give my own husband for doing so, even were 
I devotedly attached to him.” 

“ I must thank you for this compliment,” said 
Lady Saekville, smiling. “ llut permit me to 
ask whether Captain Tash ever informed you 

of the part which he played •” 

“I heal’d,” interrupted Mrs. Malpas, “that 
the Captain inflicted severe chastisement on 
my husband the night of the banquet at Great 
Marlborough Street ; and I also understood 
that it was in consequence of some boasting 
assertion, as unfounded as it was impudent, 
made b} r the Colonel in reference to your lady- 
ship. How true all this might be, I scarcely 
knew : for I was well aware that Captain Task 
entertained a bitter hatred against the Colonel 
and would gladly seek an opportunity to aveDge 
himself.” 

“You occasionally see the Captain, then?” 
said Venetia, beginning to suspect that there 


might be some little intrigue oh the part of 
that gallant officer and the Colonel’s wife. 

“Ho, my lady," was the. answer, delivered 
with an unaffected sincerity which instantane- 
ously showed Venetia that her suspicion was 
altogether unfounded. “Ikavennly met him 
once for months past — and that was by acci- 
dent. I was walking with two of my sisters at 
the time. Perhaps your ladyship has heard 
that before I was married to the Colonel, Cap- 
tain Tash made me an offer ; but I am glad 
now — heartily glad — that I did not accept it. 
The. stories I have heard of his dreadful violence 
— his outrageous conduct— the constant scrapes 
•he is getting himself into — and his dissipat- 
ed mode of life, are enough to frighten one 
and would have been the death of me : for I am 
quite sure that all I have suffered through 
Malpas has not been half so bad as I should 
have endured if I had married Captain-Tash.”^ 

“ The Captain is a good-hearted man,” said 
Venetia, “but has all die bad qualities you 
mention. However, we have wandered from 
the topic of our discourse : and now, to resume 
it, I must observe that you are acquainted 
with a sufficiency of past events to understand 
how I had every reason to dislike yonr husband. 
Nevertheless, when he o’ tained his release 
from gaol some four months a o, I took com- 
passion on him— I employed him in a secret 
mission to the Continent ; — and now that he 
h?s returned to London ” 

“ He is in London, then, at present ?” ex 
claimed Mrs. Malpas. “ I heard that he, had 
gone a’ road, tut knew not of his return.” 

He is only just come back,’.' re-joined 
Venetia ; “ and I regret to say that his. dis- 
position is not changed for the better. Avail- 
ing himself of the knowledge of certain secrets, 
which I should be sorry to have revealed — 
secrets, however, you must understand, of & 
purely business character— lie has dared to 
use menaces and threats towards me ” 

“ But for what purpiose?” asked Mrs. Mal- 
pas, whose comprehension was not the quick- 
est and the brightest in the world. 

“ Ah ! with reluctance and sorrow do I un- 
fold the truth to the injured wife, of that un- 
principled man,” said Venetia, affecting a kind 
compassion towards her new acquaintance. 
“Nevertheless, the truth must be revealed — 
and when I tell you that Colonel Malpas seeks 
to compel me to submit to his will by means 
of threats, coercion, and terrorism ” . 

“Oh! '■•his is shocking - this - is dreadful !” 
ei’ied Mis. Malpas. “What must be done? 
how shall we act ? He must 1 e thwarted — he 
must be reduced to submission you must be 
protected.” 

“ That is precisely what I have been think- 
ing,” observed Venetia. “And indeed,” she 
continued, after a little hesitation, “I; had - a 
certain plan iii view- ” • ■ . 

“Namp it— name it,” said Mrs. ; Malpas ; 
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‘'and if iu an} - way I can assist your ladyship, 
you mav rely upon ruy good o dices.” 

“ But before I explain myself,” continued 
Yenetia, “ you must answer me a question. 
Do you feel disposed to live again with your ! 
husband, provided the- means were supplied to 
furnish another establishment for you, and a 
handsome sum of read*' money supplied to 
enable you to commence house-keeping again ? 
— would you; in a word, leave your father’s 
dwelling and return to the society of your 
husband under such favourable circumstances ? ’ 

“Yes — under such favourable circumstances,” 
answered Mrs. Malpas, echoing Venetia’s | 
words. “ Besides, if your ladyship reconi j 
mends the adoption of that course, I at once 
agree to it,” she added seriously. 

“Then listen to my plan,” said Yenetia, in 
wardly rejoicing at the lady's response. “ You 
must make some excuse to your parents to be 
enabled to return tome this evening, and pass 
the night beneath this roof. When the Colo- 
nel makes his appearance — which he will do — 
to claim from me an answer to his dishonour- 
able suit, lie shall be conducted to the room 
where you will be already installed : and I will 
take care that the door shall be closed upon 
him on the outside. You will thus pass the 
night together— and you will have an oppor- 
tunity of t iving him a real curtain lecture ” 

“ But such a lecture will be utterly thrown 
away upon him 1’’ interrupted Mrs. Malpas. 
“ ITc will only ridicule and laugh at me — ” 

“ You do not exactly understand the nature 
of the lecture which you are to give to him,” 
said Yenetia. “ T am well aware that to appeal 
to his moral feelings as a husband or as a man, 
will be utterly useless : but to appeal to his 
sellishness may produce quite a diii'erent ellect. 
You will tell him, then, that you are now upon 
intimate terms with me, and that it is my in- 
tention to introduce you into the highest 
circles and the best society. You will to on to 
observe that your father has agreed to allow 
you a thousand a-year to live upon, ud has 
given you five thousand guineas to furnish a 
mansion and commence the world anew, in 
order that you may live in independence, happi- 
ness, and comfort.” 

“But my father has done no such thing!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Malpas, in astonishment and 
he would not do anything of the kind." 

“ No— but I will do it all for you,” answered 
Yenetia : “ and you can attribute it to your 
parents' kindness ” . 

“ But such gooduess on your part,” cried Mrs. 
Malpas, in amazement: “is it possible — are 
you joking ’’ 

“ It is no subject to jest upon,” returned 
Yenetia. “My dear friend,” she continued, 
“can you not understand the object that I 
have in view? Your hudbaud not only demands 
the surrender of my person, but also seeks to 
extort a large sum of -money from me. Now 
you will not be angry if I. declare- that I so 


thoroughly hate and cordially detest your hus- 
band, that I would sooner die than yield to his 
wishes on the first point — while, on the second, 
it would only encourage him to further extor- 
tion if I were to comply with his demand. You 
can now understand that it is well worth my 
while to adopt mi/i course iu order to save my- 
self from that humiliation and that danger ; 
and by the plan I am suggesting, you can like- 
wise be restored to a position of comfort, res- 
pectability, and independence, without having 
to drag along your existence in Butcher-hall 
Lane.” 

“ Then what would your ladyship have me 
do asked Mrs. Malpas, »ow beginning 'to see 
clearly, like cue who emerges from a dense 
fog. 

“ I would have you recite to jmur husband,” 
continued Yenetia, ■“ the tale which I have ere 
now devised for the purpose — how I have taken 
you by the hand — how you are to be introduced 
at Court— how you have succeeded in inducing 
your father to make you independent — and 
how, for the sake of appearances, you are will- 
ing to forgive the pasL and dwell once more 
with your husband, lie will crcedily embrace 
your oifer. The assurance that you possess an 
income of a thousand a-year, will bring him 
to your feet and make him promise to treat you 
with all possible kindness henceforth. But 
when you find him thus pliant and ductile, you 
must tell him that there is one condition which 
you have to impose as the basis of a future 
eood understanding between you : namely, that 
inasmuch as you have conceived the utmost 
friendship for me, and as I have communicated 
to you your husband’s infamous conduct to- 
wards me on the present occasion, you stipulate 
for a solemn agreement on his part to abstain 
from all molestation towards me in future.” . 

“ Ah I I understand,” said Mrs. Malpas, now 
amazingly relishing the scheme which Lady 
Sackville had propounded. “ The idea is ex- 
cellent, and may be carried out to complete 
success.” 

“ I felt persuaded you would embark in this 
friendly enterprise with me," said Lady Sack- 
ville. “ I have already provided mj T self with 
the sum of live thousand pounds, which I will 
place in your hands this evening, and which 
you can show to the Colonel not only as a proof 
of the tale you will tell him, but also as an in- 
ducement for him to yield to your views.” 

After some further discussion upon the de- 
tails of the scheme, the two ladies separated 
uDtil the evening — Mrs. Malpas returning to 
Butcher-hall Laue to devise some excuse for 
a night’s absence from her parents’ home, 
while Lady Sackville remained iD the drawing- 
room pondering upon all that had just taken 
place. 

“ In about lialf-an-liour her husband entered 
that apartment ; and accosting her with 
mingled suspense and hesitation, he said, 
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“ Well, A'"enetia — have you been enabled to 
comply with .ray request?" 

“ I have,” she answered then drawing 
forth her purse, she produced ihe Bank-notes 
which 'she had deposited thei’e and handed 
them to her husband,— at the same time ob- 
serving with one of her, most enchanting 
smiles, -‘ 1 am afraid you are getting rather 
extravagant, Horace. I hope that Captain 
Tash does not lead you into gambling or bet- 
ting ” 

“ Yenetia,” interrupted Lord Sackville, some- 
what haughtily, “ if you mean to accompany 
your present with a lecture, pray take it back. 
I thought our agreement was that we should 
each pursue our own career with mutual in- 
dependence, so long as we observed all the out- 
ward decencies of life and sustained proper ap- 
pearances as on the part of xuan and wife. 1 

“Such -was our agreement,’ observed Vene- 
tia, with "a still more winning smile ; “and let 
it be adhered to. If I have given you offence 
or wounded your feelings, T am truly sorry. I 
was only fearful that as Tash is now frequent- 
ly with you, and as he is not over particular in 
his own pursuits- ” 

“ Come, we will have no angry words nor re- 
monstrances of any kind, 1 ’ said Horace : and 
thrusting the Bank-notes into his pocket, he 
embraced his wife — renewed his thanks for the 
pecuniary succour she had afforded him— and 
then quitted the room. 


CHAPTER CXL 

THU KKV f.VOKIl TUB MAT. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock in the even- 
ing ; and if we look into the diniuo-room be- 
longing to the Sackvilles* suite of apartments 
at Carlton House, we shall find Lord Sackville 
himself, the l’rince Regent, and Captain Tash 
seated at the table drinking earacoa-punch and 
playing cards for heavy stakes. 

A domestic entered and handed Horace a 
note, with the whispered intimation that imme- 
diate attention was requested thereto. Lord 
Sackville, instantaneously recognising the 
handwriting, begged his guests to excuse 
him while he persued the billet : and when 
his eyes had 6 hastily scanned it over, he 
rose from his chair, exclaiming, “Your 
Royal Highness must excuse me — and 
you also, Captain : but very particular busi- 


“No doubt of it,” said the Prince, laughing : 
“ it is a lady’s hand- writing, I'll be bound. 
Besides, any one could tell that much by the 

way the elegant little missive was folded ” 

“Yes — and I can scent the fragrance of it 
from here,” said Tash : “ ’bis perfumed with 
otto of roses.” 

“ Be off with you, Horace,” said the Prince, 


still laughing. “ TaBh and I will eontinuo.the 
game together : for it seems that I have, a run 
of luck this evening, since I- have pocketed a 
cool thousand of your money, Horace.” 

“ Another time you will give me my 
revenge, sir,' replied Sackville : .then, . having 
intimated that it was very probable he, ehould' 
not return until a late horn’, he quitted’the 
room. 

“ Sackville has an intrigue on hand,” observed 
the Prince, as the door closed. behind his youths, 
ful Lord Steward : “ have you any idea who the 
fair one iB ?” 

“ Not in the least, six’,” l’esponded TaBh. “ He. 
keeps it very close to himself ; and I am not the 
man to pi’y into a -friend’s secrets.: Daggers and 
bayonets t no— not I, for the woiid !” 

“ You are no doubt an excellent fellow,” -said 
the Prince, laughing. “ Come, fill the tumblers. 
This punch is superfine.” - , r 

The Captain did as he was desired ; and hav- 
ing replenished the two glasses, he at once 
emptied his own, saying, “ Well I do think that 
this is an excellent brew. So here goes another 
just to drink the health of Sackville’s fair one,, 
whoever she may be. And by the bye,” con- 
tinued the Captain, again replenishing his glass, 

“ I must drink success to the smoui’, hoping 
that if there be a husband in the case lie is not 
a jealous one.” 

“ Ah 1 talking of women and gallantry,” said 
the Prince, “who was that, lady . that visited 
Lady Sackville this afternoon, and whom you 
bowed to as she passed through the .hall to 
go out? You were coming in at the mordent if 
you remember ; and I was passing out . of the 
Council-Chamber- ” , 

“li’ecollect it,” exclaimed Tash. “It was 
Mrs. Malpas.” 

“What— that scoundrel Colonel’s wife-?” said 
the Prince. 

“ The vei’y same,” responded the Captain. “ I 
knew her before she was Mrs. Malpas; In fact, 
between your Royal Highness, myself, and the 
post, 1 made love to her ” 

“ But what on earth can she have to do with 
Lady Sackville ?” exclaimed the Prince. 

“ Perhaps come to ask forgiveness for her 
husband, or something of the kind,” said .Tash. 

“ She is such a soft, spoony, sentimental crea- 
ture ” 

“ But she lias a marvellous fine figure 
though,” said the Prince ; “ and such a damty 
foot and ankle 1 Upon my word, us she tripped 
through the hall, it quite made me feel in a state 
of excitement to observe those beautifully 
l’ouuded ankles. Her bust, too, struck me,. as 
being veiy fine,”' 

“There is no doubt, sir, she is a devilish. nice 
woman,” observed Tasb. “ So here’s , her 
health — and he again filled and emptied his 
glass, just as if it were : a water-drinking in- 
stead of a punch-imbibing process. . , • ; 

“ Her .teeth, too, seemed to be . very good,”, 
continued the Prince.' “ I noticed her; parti-. 
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ciilai iv as site turned with a half-smile to ac- 
knowledge your how ’ 

“ Tier teeth are magnificent." answered the 
Captain. “ I am very fond of fine teeth — sol 
am of this punch and he refilled his glass. 
“ Eut do vou not intend, sir, to go on with the 
cards? 1 ’ 

“ Not. just for the moment,” answered the 
Prince : "h t us talk of this Mr.:-. Mnlpa'’. 


. She has somewhat struck my fancy : and if 1 
thought. 

• “ I am well an plain ted with Mrs. MalpaH,’ 1 ; 
said tlie Captain, now penetrating the Prince's 
views with regard to that lady : "and if I can! 
do anything — your Jloyal Highness knows! 

what 1 mean ’ j 

" Put. what sort of a reputation does she' 
hear V 1 asked the Prince, catching the look of. 
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intelligence which the Captain fixed upon 
him ; “ is she quite correct — quite modest — 
very particular — and so forth 1" 

“ I believe so— I never heard anything to 
the contrary,” rejoined the gallant officer. “ In 
fact I am almost certain that she is a virtuous 
woman. But Lord bless you, sir !” he conti- 
nued if your Boyal' Highness only wishes 
to possess Mrs. Malpas, it could be easily 
managed ; for she is such a soft easy kind of a 
creature that the bare idea of the honour 
which the Prince Begent would be doiug her, 
Avould overpower her at once and make her fall 
into your arms. But I wonder where Sack- 
ville has put his cigars.” 

“ Ah ! let us have a cigar,” said the Prince; 
“ and we will discuss this matter about Mrs. 
Malpas.” 

The Captain rose from his seat and searched 
in the side-board drawers, on the mantel, and 
every place he could think of for Sackville’B 
cigar-case : but it was not to be found. 

“ If you don’t mind the trouble of going to 
my dressing-room,” said the Prince,— “you 
know where it is ?— you will find some splendid 
cigars upon the mantel. Or you can ring and 
send to fetch them.” 

“No — I will go myself, sir,” replied Tash : 
and thus speaking he issued forth from the 
dining-room. 

It was now close upon eleven o’clock ; and as 
the Captain was proceeding along the passage 
to seek the Prince’s private apartments, lie 
suddenly caught sight of Mrs. Malpas and 
Lady Sackville as they emerged together from 
the latter’s boudoir. < >n observing the rallant 
officer advancing, the two ladies retreated into 
the room, doubtless fancying that they were 
far enough oil' for Mrs. Malpas to have escaped 
recognition : and thus hastily re-entering the 
boudoir, they closed the door. 

Captain Tash was struck by this circum- 
stance. What could Mrs. Malpas be possibly 
doing in Carlton House? — how was it that she 
had thus managed to place herself on such evi- 
dent terms of intimacy with A r enetia as to visit 
her twice in the same day ? Not only was the 
Captain’s curiosity piqued, but he was likewise 
anxious to watch the motions of Airs. Malpas 
in consequence of the discourse which he 
had held with the Prince concerning her 
a few miuules back. lie felt convinced 
that she was not now at the palace on a mere 
friendly visit to Lady .Sackville, but that 
something savouring of intrigue or mameuvr- 
ing was going on — an opinion which seemed 
to be confirmed by the sudden withdrawal of 
the ladies on beholding him approach along 
the passage. 

Casting his eyes hastily up and down the 
corridor, Captain Tash could see no place 
where to conceal himself ; and for a few 
instants he stood irresolute how to act. But 
immediately behind where he had halted was 
a door that stood ajar ; and without farther 


hesitation, but at all risks, he stepped back — 
pushed open the door — and entered the place 
into which it led. Obscurity enveloped it ; 
but from the beam of light which penetrated 
at the moment that he opened the door, he 
fancied that he caught the outlines of a couch 
and drapery, thus inducing the belief that it 
was a bedroom. _ 

Here, with the door kept ajar — that is to 
say, open to about the extent of an inch — the 
Captain ensconced himself, and listened with 
breathless attention. Two or three minutes 
passed — and all was still in the corridor. The 
Captain now began to recollect that he had 
quitted the Prince for the purpose of procuring 
cigars from his Iloyal Highness’s dressing- 
room ; and he was just thinking that he had 
better perform that errand and . return to his 
royal companion, when he heard a door open 
gently higher up the passage. Motionless as 
a statue, and breathless as one too, did the 
Captain remain at his post ; and in a few 
moments he heard the rustling of female 
dresses and the gentle tread of light feet 
approaching from the direction where the 
door had opened. Almost immediately after- 
wards he caught the soft murmur of voices ; 
and the next moment the two ladies— for he 
could now distinguish through the keyhole that 
there wm two lignres— stopped at the door of 
the room immediately opposite the one where 
he was stationed. 

“This is the chamber, my dear friend,” said 
a voice, which < 'aptain Tash instantaneously 
discovered to be \ enctia’s : then, as she threw 
the opposite door open, she said, “ Lights are 
burning and everything is prepared.” 

The two ladies then entered the chamber ; 
and Captain Tash, still peeping through the 
keyhole of his own door, caught a glimpse of 
the countenance of Mrs. Malpas as she passed 
into that room, the door of which was imme- 
diately closed. For upwards of five minutes 
all was then still in the passage again. 

Still Captain Tash remained at his post. 
AVliat could this mean ? AVas Mrs. Malpas 
going to pass the night at Carlton House ? If 
so, there would have been nothing very extra- 
ordinary in such a circumstance, supposing 
that she was on very intimate terms with 
A r enetia and that no mystery was observed. 
But 'lie Caj tain, who was a thorough man of 
the world, knew full well that Airs. Alalpas 
was not the kind of woman that the intellectual 
A r euetia would choose as a bosom friend ; and 
he therefore argued that her ladyship was 
making use of the Colonel’s wife for some 
purpose or another. Besides, there mis evi- 
dently a certain degree of mystery in the 
manner in which Airs. . Alalpas had been 
conducted to that room : and thus everything 
seemed to corroborate the Captain’s first 
suspicion, that something of a designing and 
covert nature was going on. ■ • • 1 

Such were the reflections that passed through 
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bis mind, as lie still kept bis po3t ; and at the 
expiration of five minutes he heard female 
footsteps a ain coming down the passage. By 
aid of the convenient key -hole, the Captain 
presently recognised Jessica, Venetia s. maid : 
and bv the stealthy manner in which this 
confidential abigail was threading the passage, 
as also from the importance expressed in her 
looks, Captain Tash felt more than ever assured 
that some strange manuMvring was really in 
progress and that Jessica had her part to 
perform in it. 

Halting at the opposite chamber, Jessica 
cave a low knock — and \ cnotia immediately 
opened the duor. 

“ Can I be of any assistance, my lady? ’ asked 
the abigail, in a voice which though subdued 
was nevertheless just loud enough for Captain 
Tasli’s ears, sharpened as they were by his 
curiosity, to catch what she said. 

Xo — I have assisted Mrs. Mai pas to un- 
dress,” responded Venetia, also in a low tone, 
but which was nevertheless audible to the 
eaves-dropping Ciptain. 

“Then shall I now : o?” as' ed Jessica, with 
a significant look. 

“Yes, it is eleven o'clock,” said. Lady 
Sackville : and closing the door again, she 
disappeared from the Captain’s view. 

Jessica then tripped lightly along the 
passage ; and in another minute or two A enetia 
came forth from the room opposite. But as 
she still held the door open in her hand, she 
looked back and said in an encouraging tone, 
“ Cood -night, my dear friend — and may the 
issue be s we anticipate. 

She then cauie forward — closed the. door — 
locked it — and placed the key undgr the fringed 
mat "vliich was set against the threshold. 
Having done this, Venetia retraced her way 
along the passage ; and in a few moments the 
sound of a door closing reached the ears of 
Captain Tash. 

Feeling assured that she had entere 1 some 
room— most probably her boudoir, which the 
Captain knew to be in that passage — lie issued 
forth from his place of concealment and hurried 
back to the apartment where he had left the 
Prince Regent. 

“ Veil, what became of you ? ’ demanded his 
Loyal Highness. “You have been absent full 
twenty minutes, and I was just going to ring 
the bell and order a servant to look after 
you.” 

“ Do not talk, sir, for heaven’s sake!” said 
Task, evidently labouring under some strange 
kind of excitement. “Let me speak - there is 
not a moment to spare ! The strangest adven- 
ture in all the world — ’’ 

“ Veil, what in the name of patience is it. ? ” 
demanded the Prince. 

“Mrs. Malpas is here.— beneath this roof !” 
answered Tash. “She is going to pass the 
night here — she is at this moment alone in her 
bed-room— a bed-room belonging to the Sack- 


villes’ suite of apartments — and Lady Sackville 
herself conducted her thither ! I saw it all — 1 
hid myself and listened ’’ 

“Are you drunk or mad exclaimed the 
Prince, surveying Tash in amazement. 

“Neither, ” was the prompt reply ; “and if 
an}’ one but your Royal Highness had asked 
me such a question, in another moment I 
would have knocked his head oft’ his shoulders. 
But come — will you avail yourself of this 
opportunity? It is a golden one ! Daggers 
and wounds 1 don’t hesitate, sir— I conjure 
you !’’ 

“ But is it all true ?” exclaimed the Prince, 
now starting from his seat : and being some- 
what inflamed with the punch which he had 
been drinking, bis imagination instantaneously 
depicted to itself the pleasures of a new con- 
quest. 

“ Will your Royal Highness be guided by 
me?” demanded Tash impatiently. “Come — 
and if in a few minutes you are not clasped 
in the arms of that very fair one whom you 
coveted ere now, then may I be denounced as a 
liar, and may a stigma settle for ever on the 
name of Rolando Tash !” 

Not another moment did the Prince hesitate. 
His imagination, already revelling in the sensu- 
ous joys which his prurient fancy conjured up, 
urged him on and stilled all scruples. As for 
what Venetia mighl say — or whether she 
would ever discover the proceeding at all — he 
paused not to reflect: his passions, now strong- 
ly moused, were dominant for the time being. 

Issuing forth from the apartment, the 
Prince Regent and Captain Tash proceeded 
along the passa e together ; and on reaching 
the chamber to which Mrs. Malpas had been 
introduced, the gallant officer stooped down and 
drew forth the key from beneath the velvet 
mat. This proceeding somewhat surprised 
the Prince ; for it naturally struck him as 
strange that the key should be there. But 
the Captain placed his finger upon his lip, and 
his Royal Highness said not a word. The next 
moment the key was introduced into the lock 
by the hand of the gallant officer — the door 
was opened and the Prince Regent without 
another instant’s hesitation stepped in. 

Captain Tash then closed the door — locked it 
—put the key into his pocket — and once more 
concealed himself in the room opposite : for 
he felt convinced that the key had been placed 
beneath the mat by Venetia to aid the 
intrigue which was going on ; and he was 
resolved to wait and see the issue thereof, if 
possible. 

Here we must leave the gallant officer and 
follow the Prince Regent into the chamber 
which had been assigned by Lady Sackville to 
Mrs. Malpas. 
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CHAPTER G'XLT. 

THE ROYAL INTRUDER. 

The couch in the chamber was so situated, 
with the drapery drawn around it, that as the 
Prince entered he could v not immediately per- 
ceive the lady who occupied it. Wax-candles 
were burning upon the table ; and gently 
drawing back the curtain, his Royal Highness 
cast a hurried and anxious look upon Mrs. 
Malpas. We say eninons, because he was fear- 
ful at the moment that on recognizing him she 
might scream forth. 

But the lady had her 03'es fast closed, and in- 
deed was pretending to be asleep. By the ad- 
vice of Yenetia she had placed herself in a 
manner which, with all the appearance of an 
unstudied abandonment, had the effect of dis- 
playing her charms to the most voluptuous 
advantage. As a matter of course she fancied 
that it washer husband who had just entered : 
and as Malpas was to bo introduced there 
under the impression that it was the lovely 
Venetia_ whom he would find in readiness 
to receive him, it was as a matter of 
calculation that Airs. Malpas had disposed her- 
self in the most provoking attitude, so as to 
enthral those desires which the idea of posses- 
sing \ r enetia would no doubt excite in the 
Colonel's breast. She feigned lobe asleep loo, 
in order that her husband (as she supposed him 
to be) might have leisure to collect his thoughts 
and see the necessity of putting the best possible 
face on the disappointment thus in store for 
him ; and likewise that he might have an op- 
portunity of contemplating those charms which 
his wife, with a very pardonable vanity, flat- 
tered herself could not. he altogether without an 
effect upon him after so long a separation. 

But the IVince, not knowing anything of all 
these matters— neither why .Mrs. "Malpas was 
there at all, nor whom she e\ peeled — supposed 
her to be really sleeping; and with si quick 
glance swept over the couch, did he observe all 
that was sensuously e\eifing and voluptuously 
provocative in the nbandoum-nl of her person 
as she had thus disposed herself. One white ami 
well-rounded arm was curved above her head ; 
her dark-brown hair flowed negligently over 
the pillow— her shoulders and bust were un- 
covered — and her oilier arm lay upon the 
coverlid, the folds and plaits of which developed 
the symmetry of the lower limbs, thus delineat- 
ing the fine modelling of their proportions. The 
flush of excitement was upon the lady’s cheeks ; 
and the moist lip?, which }i he held". apart the 
better to feign slumber, revealed two rows of 
pearly teeth. 

Such was the delicious spectacle which greeted 
the Prince’s eyes as he slowly drew aside the 
curtains. But not for many moments did lie 
suffer his looks to linger on the lady whom he 
believed to be sleeping soundly. J-lis desires 
were worked up to the highest pitch : the blood 


seemed to boil in his veins. It was not an in- 
toxication, but a delirium of pleasure that seized 
upon him— for these were ever the sensations 
which the royal voluptuary experienced when a 
new conquest seemed about to crown his 
triumphs in the wars of love. Burning, there- 
fore, with impatience to profit by the present 
golden opportunity, and fearful that the lady 
might awake and scream out in the sudden 
fright of beholding a man in her room, lie at 
once advanced on tiptoe up to the table and 
snufled out the candles. This proceeding vas 
accomplished so suddenly, that although Mrs. 
Malpas opened her eyes at the first click of the . 
snuffers, yet the second candle was extinguished 
ere she had time to observe that the individual 
was not her husband. She just caught sight of 
the form as it stood by the table ; but almost at 
the same moment the room was enveloped in' 
darkness, so that she perceived not the definite 
outline of that male shape. 

“ Percy,” she now said in a low and tremulous 
lone, as she pretended to awaken up, “we thus 
meet again ! But little, little did 3 T ou expect to 
behold me here,” she continued in accents of 
mild and gentle reproach. “ All ! were you not 
astonished when your eyes fell upon the occup- 
ant of this couch, and instead of the magnificent 
form of Lady Sack vi lie you beheld me — your 
wife — her whom you have neglected and 
whom you have perhaps fancied to be your 
enemy ! But wherefore did you extinguish 
those lights so suddenly ? Is it that I 
am loathsome 'and hateful to you— that you 
cannot bear to look upon me ? or is it 
that you yourself feel remorse for the past 
and shame for the present, and dare not meet 
my gaze? If it be so — and sincerely, most 
sincerely do I hope it is — then is there reason 
to expect that all the best feelings of your 
nature are not extinguished within you. But 
wherefore do you not answer me? Ah! you 
are astounded at. this unexpected meeting 
with me ? — or perhaps you are listening in 
silent disgust and scorn at what you may 
haply deem a vulgar curtain lecture? Bub 
suppose that I have good news for you ? — 
suppose that T could tell you of wealth and 
prospects of happiness ? Would you not listen 
to me with feelings of interest then ?" 

The reader can perhaps imagine far better 
than we can describe the sudden stupefaction 
which seized upon the Prince when Mrs. 
Malpas first began to speak — indeed as the 
very opening word she uttered fell upon his ears. 
That word was a name — the name of Percy — 
her husband’s Christian name I The truth 
flashed to the mind of the Prince in a moment : 
it was her husband whom she was expecting 
there ! That stupefaction became a positive 
consternation as she went on speaking. He 
saw that she fancied She was addressing herself 
to iler husband, whom she was disposed to 
forgive for his past offences towards her ; and 
he felt that this- was scarcely the mood in 
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which a woman could bear to be told that it 
was not the husband whom she expected, but 
an interloper who had sought her presence by 
stratagem and was now listening to her in 
the dark. 

Bat still something must be done. For a 
moment the Prince thought of beating a quick 
retreat : but then ho recollected that he had 
heard Tash lock the door behind him ; and 
deep was the imprecation which in the depth 
of his soul the royal voluptuary vented on the 
head of the ofiieiotis fiptain who had 
brought him into this strange dilemma, 

Retreat was therefore impossible .• and vet 
again recurred the thought that somethin'* 
/nn.it be done. The lady was still goin" on 
talking — still delivering herself of tSose 

expressions which we have just now recorded. 
The Prince grew more and more bewildered. 
She had asked why the candles were extin- 
guished. What on earth could he say ? She 
then asked him why he did not speak to her. 
Again, what in the name of goodness was he 
to say ! And yet something must be done. The 
position was growing fearfully critical. If he 
revealed himself, would she alarm the whole 
with her cnc3 / Suddenly the Prince 
Regent recollected what Tash had told him 
relative to her being of a disposition that 
would sink overwhelmed beneath the honour of 
the royal favour : and inspired by the cheerin'* 
hope, the Prince resolved to do bis best in 
bringing the present dilemma to a trauquil 
and peaceful issue. Advancing therefore to 
the couch, he took her hand and pressed it to 
his Iip3— but without uttering a word : and 
this was done at the instant she reached that 
part where her speech broke oil* as above 
indicated. 


8.^* he continued, "that von 
are not tilled with anger and vexation at tliore 
disappointment you have experienced. At 
all events let me beseech you to ait down by 
the ; stde of the couch, and talk seriously and 
delibeiatelv with me — I*v the bve, you have 
shaved oil- your moustache, 1 ' 'she observed, 
inrgetting tor the moment that she <m"ht to 
he playing a grave and sentimental part: but 
the natural trivolity of her character would 
thus break out in spite of herself— in spite 
also | ot the tutoring* she had received from 
bidy Mckyitle. “And let me tell you that 
youHnud is not quite .,o smooth as it used to 

be-it is somewhat wiinkled Heavens! 

what a dissipated life you mint have been 
leading to have got your hand so wrinkled 
during the short space or a few months. Let 
me see: it was it, October last year when we 

separated, and tins is the end of April— But 
why liave you withdrawn y.mr hand /’ 

1 he Iriuce, thinking that the moment was 
,M * y* a ‘ ,- Vtt revealing himself, 

jutted her Jieetf three or tour times with the 
palm of the hand winch ho had just withdrawn 
from the gnup u! her own fair liii"ers : and 


then feeling for the chair at the side of the 
couch, he sate down. 

“ Now, my dear Percy,” resumed the lady, 

I have a proposal to make to you, which you 
may accept if yon will— and I do not think 
you will refuse it. Suppose that no affection 
subsists between us, yet for decency’s sake 
should wo live together like man and wife, if 
not '/.? man and wife. But you will ask me 
about our means. Now let me tell you that I 
am better olF than you fancy. I have got five 
thousand pounds which my father has <dven 
me ; and 1 have brought them hither with me 
to show you, and thus convince you that I am 
telling the truth. Only you have put out the 
lights -and I cannot conceive why ” 

By this time the Prince had collected his 
scattered and bewildered ideas in such a way 
that his passions had also llamed up once more 
His imagination pictured to itself this lady as 
he had seen her, when first entering the room, 
in that voluptuous abandonment of her person 
which had excited his desires to almost a 
frenzied degree ; and through the deep dark- 
ness of the chamber did he now behold her 
with his mental vision. And he was close by 
her— he was seated against the couch on which 
she lay. If lie stretched out his hand it would 
encounter a warm plump arm or a heavin'* 
bosom : if lie leant forward he would inhale 
the fragrance of her breath ; and a perfume 
of sensousness seemed to float around him, in- 
toxicating his brain with its inlluence. 

He again took her hand— ho pressed it to 

his lips : then he kissed her cheeks But 

Ah a sudden and a half-stilled cry escapes 
her lips as she feels something cold touch her 
uaked breast with a sensation as if it were a 
weapon about to inflict death from a murderous 
hand! It is the star which the Prince had 
worn in the afternoon when boldin'* a Privy 
Council, and which he had kept upon his 
coat. 1 lie lady’s lingers, instinctively seekin** 
for the object that sent a thrill through her 
bosom, left the star— and a terrible .suspicion 
instantaneously ll.ished to her mini]. 

“Cood tlod! Who H it r she exclaimed, 
but in a halt -stiiilcd hysterical voice, ;u she 
convulsively pushed the Prince away from 
her. • 


vv » lhc L rijice r 

was tlie quick, we might almost s.iy the "al- 
vanic response : for hi a Royal Highness felt 
that this was the crisis of the adventure 

“ n,e r repeated Mrs. .Malms, in 

a sort of aiiliocaUng tone. 

\es — the Prince— who loves — who adores 
\ ou , i : r‘tsumei.1 tue royal voluptuary with 
electric haste, as he once more seized her hand 
and pressed it to his heart. « Yes-dearest lady, 
lam one who can appreciate your charms— who 
will love and cherish yon-treat \ou with kind- 
t V ‘^Action-place you upon a 
pedestal amidst the beauties of rank and fashion 
—ma word, do everything that may con- 
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vince you. of the depth and the sincerity of 
his passion. Tell me then — tell me, is not 
the love of your Prince — the love of him 
who will one day he your Sovereign — better 
than the society of a worthless unprincipled 
fellow like your husband ?” 

“Ah I my husband, ejaculated the lady, in 
sudden alarm. “Does he know that you are 
here ?” 

“No— heaven forbid that I should compro- 
mise you!” exclaimed the Prince. 

“But he will come then ! — every moment he 
may come I” said the lady, in accents convuls- 
ed with dread. “Oh ! what am 1 to do ? what 
am I to do ?’•’ 

“Summon your fortitude to your aid, ” 
hastily responded the Prince, now snatchine 
a thousand little liberties as he caught (he 
terrified lady in his arms and strained her to 
his breast. “Should Malpas indeed come; 
answer him at the door — tell him you have 
thought better of it and that you will not 
receive him ” 

“But he fancies that it is Lad}' Saekville 
whom he is coming here to meet,” said Mrs. 
Malpas, not reflecting whether there were any 
harm in making this statement. “Your I!oyal 
Highness must understand,” she continued 
hurriedly, “that my wicked husband wished 
to coerce her ladyship— and her ladyship 
placed me here to receive him in her stead.” 

_ “So 1 understood from the opening observa- 
tions which you made when I first entered 
the room,” said the Prince. “But hush ! — 
some one approaches 1” 

The Prince, and Mrs. Malpas now held their 
breath to listen : and they’ distinctly heard 
footsteps pause suddenly’ just outside the door. 
Then there was a rustling of a gown, accom- 
panied by' a groping about underneath the mat 
at the threshold, — which sounds indicated 
clearly’ enough that some one <vas looking for 
the key which had ere now been concealed 
there. These sounds were followed by low 
whispers: the door was tried next— but as 
it remained immoveable, a gentle tap was 
given. 

Then in the lowest possible accent did the 
Prince whisper certain rapid instructions to 
Mrs. Malpas ; and issuing from the couch she 
felt her way’ through the darkness to the door 
and said in a low tone, “Who is there 

“ ‘Tis I — with the Colonel, ’ responded the 
voice. of Jessica on the outside of the door. 

“Bid the Colonel depart as lie came. I have 
changed my mind— r will have nothing to do 
with him,’ replied Mrs. ‘ Malpas, speaking 
through the keyhole, and in accents so low 
that it was impossible for the Colonel, who was 
with Jessica, to recognise the voice of his wife. 

Immediately after she had given utterance to 
these words. Mrs. Malpas turned away 
from the door and was caught in the arms 
of the Prince, who strained her to bis 
breast : but lie felt that she was trembling 


all. over, while her heart was. beating 
quickly and her bosom was palpitating violent- 
ly with the excitement of the present.scene. 

“N ow let them all think what they like and 
do what they like,” murmured the Prince in 
the lady’s ear, as he bore her back to the 
couch. 

But just at this moment a strange noise, 
resembling a sudden rush and a short 'scufile 
in the passage, just outside the' door, reached 
the ears of his Royal Highness and Mrs. 
Malpas. They listened with suspended breath ; 
a door closed opposite— and then all was still 
once more. 

“What could that be V asked Mrs. Malpas, 
in a suffocating tone, and again trembling 
with the excitement of alarm and suspense. 

“Nothing that concerns us," responded the 
Prince, straining- her with still more frantic 
violence in his arms : as if by the very power 
of his ciresses lie sought to lull the trembling 
of her form and the fluttering of her heart. 

But he could not help thinking at the 
moment that the noise in the passage which 
had. just startled them, was some freak or 
achievement on the part of his coadjutor in 
this night’s adventure, the redoubtable Captain 
Tash ! 


CHAPTER CXLII. . 
mi : it.mai.i-: oauh. 

Ik consequence of the Colonel’s watch having 
stopped, he was about twenty minutes later 
than the hour of appointment at the private 
door of the palace : and Jessica therefore had 
to wait his arrival. When lie made his 
appearance, she chided him for this delay : but 
he at once explained the cause, expressing his 
deej) sorrow for the circumstance. 

The nbigail led him up into the passage 
co nimmicating with the Sackvilles’ suite of 
apartments ; and on reaeliing the door of the 
chamber where, as we have already seen, Mrs. 
Malpas and the Prince were together, Jessica 
stopped down and felt for the key. But it 
was not there — and for a moment she thought 
that perhaps Lady Saekville might have 
either forgotten to place it under cbe mat, or 
on a second thought had purposely left it 
inside. Malpas inquired in a low whisper 
wherefore Jessica seemed bewildered ; and she 
hurriedly explained that she was searching 
for the key of tlis apartment. This was the 
whispering that the Prince and Mrs. Malpas 
had overheard, as already described. 

Jessica now tried the handle : hut, as we 
have also stated, the door moved not. Then 
she tapped gently ; and when answered she 
intimated in a low voice that Colonel Malpas 
was with her — whereupon, to her own amaze- 
ment and to the mingled rage and disappoint- 
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ment of the Colonel himself, a. voice from in- 1 
side and which he supposed to he A enetiaV, 
announced a change of mind and ordered Mal- 
pas to depart ! 

Jessica actually staggered back from the 
door ; and turning her eyes upon the Colonel, 
she saw that be was ’ pale with rage and 
quivering from head- to foot. 

“ Stop,” she said : “ there is some mistake — 
I must go and see 1 Remain here for a single 
moment : and if you meet anybody, say you 
have come to see Lord Sackville — or your old 
butler Pluiupstead— or any body else, so long 
as you invent some excuse.” 

Then having delivered these instructions 
with nervous ' haste, Jessica tripped away, 
hurrying along the passage to A'euetia’s bou- 
doir, which she immediately entered. 

But scarcely had the door of that sanctuary 
closed behind the lady's-maid, when the Colo- 
nel, who was standing irresolute and bewilder- 
ed where she had left him, was suddenly 
seized upon by two powerful ' arms ; and the 
ejaculation of alarm which rose to his lips was 
stifled by a hand being placed on his mouth. 
Glancing around at the individual who had 
thus surreptitiously assailed and mastered him, 
he recognised the moustached and whiskered 
countenance of the formidable Captain Task ! 

For a moment tbe Colonel struggled des- 
perately to extricate himself : but the Captain 
lifting him in his arms, and still maintaining 
one hand forcibly held over his mouth, carried 
him into the room whence he had thus so 
suddenly emerged. There, as the Captain 
immediately dosed the door behind him, they 
were enveloped hi utter daikness .■ hut as the 
Colonel felt himself released from the power- 
ful gripe of his'assailant, he heard that for- 
midable individual’s voice breathe a terrible 
threat in his ears. 

“ If you dare cry out, or move without my 
leave,” said the Captain, “ I will cut you into 
mincemeat !’’ 

Malpas was overwhelmed with terror. 
What could all this mean ? TIad lie been in- 
veigled into a trap to be ill-treated— perhaps 
murdered ? Every circumstance seemed to 
confirm his belief that treacheiy was intended 
him. That seeming inability of the htdy’s- 
maid to find the key of the room opposite — the 
announcement from within that room and 
which he of course believed to have been 
made by A r enetia— the abrupt manner in 
which Jessica had left him — the sudden 
assault made on him by Tash — and now 
this forcible carrying him off into a place 
where a pitchy darkness prevailed, together 
with a knowledge of the desperate character 
of the man himself and the conviction 
that there was a deep personal animosity 
existing on that individual’s part against him, 
— all these circumstances were but too well 
calculated to fill even a braver man than 
Malpas with suspicions of treachery. 


“For heaven’s sake do not hurt me,” he said, 
so soon as he could recover the power of speech, 
“and I will do whatever you order me !” 

“ You sneaking, grovelling, despicable 
coward,” exclaimed Tash, who entertained the 
most cordial hatred for the Colonel : “what a 
pretty figure you are doubtless cutting now, 
if I had but a light to see you !” 

“Oh! do get a light, Oaptaiu Tash!" 
implored Malpas, to whom the darkness was 
fraught with indescribable terrors : for he 
every instant fancied that some assassin-blow 
would be dealt him. “I know that it serves 
me very right, what you are doing or what 
you intend to do : hut, for heaven’s sake 1 
forgive me, and I swear by everything sacred 
that I will molest Lady Sackville no more !” 

“Ah ! 3 ’ ou will swear that — will you ?’’ 
said the Captain, who now began to have a dim, 
though still rtvy dim, idea of the truth relative 
to this night’s adventure : at all events it 
struck him that there was plot and counter- 
plot on the part of Malpas and Venetia respec- 
tively j and of course the Captain, for more 
reasons than one, was well disposed to take 
the part of Lady Sackville. “And so you 
swear,” he accordingly said, “that you will 
never molest her lad 3 ’ship again? ’ 

“A'es — I swear, I swear most solemnly," 
said the Colonel, still in accents indicative of 
the profoundest alarm. “Therefore 1 beseech 
you to spare me— I implore you not to do me 
a mischief — nor to suffer one to he done 


“Well, it was my intention,” observed 
Captaiu Tash, delighted to have the opportu- 
nity of torturing the wretched coward, ‘ to 
cut your throat from ear to ear ” 

“O horror !’ groaned the Colonel: and the 
Captain heard him fall upon his knees. “For 
Clod’s sake, don’t— don’t !”— and his teeth 
chattered audibty. 

“But if I spare }'ou,’’ said Tash; “if I lay 
aside this great butcher’s knife that I have 
just now got in my baud ” 

“My God ! my Cod!” moaned the wretched 
Colonel, who fell that his hair was standing 
on end, while from head to foot the cold 
perspiration broke out all over him. 

“And devilish sharp it is too,” added Tash, 
inwardly chuckling at this cruel revenge he 
was inflicting upon his enemy. 

“Xo, no — you will not — }'ou cannot perpe- 
trate this atrocity ! Heavens ! could Lady 
Sackville have prompted 3 ou to do it?” 
exclaimed the miserable man. 

“How dare you, then, molest her ?” demand- 
ed Tash. “Gibbets and daggers ! thunder 
and wounds 1 didn’t you have enough of it 
that night when I thrashed you in your own 
hall ?’’ 

“For heaven’s sake, name your conditions 
and let me go ! ’ said the Colonel, in a voice 
of anguished entreat}'. “What can I' do? 
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wlmt guarantee can I offer you? what security 
can I give that I will fulfil your terms?” 

“ Ah 1 that’s the difficulty,” observed Tash. 
“If I let you go now, you will only renew 

your tricks again another time But. Ah! 

here is a tinder-box,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“and we will throw a light upon the matter !” 

Thus speaking, the gallant officer by the aid 
of the flint and steel soon lighted a candle 
which was standing on the mantel, where Ins 
hand had accidentally come in contact with 
the materials for thus procuring that light : 
and as his eyes now swept around, he per- 
ceived as he had already suspected, that the 
scene of the present episode was a bed- 
chamber. But it was a small one, and by no 
means handsomely though still very neatly 
furnished, — while several articles of feminine 
apparel, such as cotton-gowns, cap, ard . so 
forth, showed that it was a chamber belonging 
to some female dependent— most likely one of 
Lady Sackville’s maids. On the floor the 
Colonel was still kneeling— his countenance 
ghastly pale, his Mps ashy while and quivering, 
his hands joined, and his whole appearance 
denoting the most excruciating terror. .But 
as the light shone upon the scene, and the 
Colonel observed that the place into which 
he had been borne was only a bed-chamber 
and lmd not the slightest appearance of a 
human slaughter-house,— and moreover, . as 
Captain Tash did not appear to be brandishing 
the sharp butchei's knife whereof lie had 
spoken,— the Colonel iecovered somewhat of 
his presence of mind ; and slowly rising from 
his knees, he said, “ I did not think that you 
would carry your dreadful threats into 


his knees, he said, “ I did not think that you 
would carry your dreadful threats into 
execution after all. ’ 

“Don’t be too sure !” exclaimed the Captain, 
fixing upon him his fiercest look ; then putting 
his hand underneath his coat-tails, he said, 
“It was through merciful considerations that 
I put away the knife before I lit the candle : 
but if you think that I am not capable of 
inflicting a ghastly punishment upon you, 
then, by all the cannons and bayonets : I will 
very soon show you the contrary:’ — and he 
made a movement as if about to draw forth 
the formidable knife from his coal pocket. 

“No, no !*’ ejaculated the Colonel : “ spare 
me, spare me ! 'fell me what you require, and 
I will at once accede to your demands.” 

Suddenly the thought struck Captain Tash 
that it would be gratifying his revenge and 
ministering to his facetious sense of amusement 
at the same time, if he were to put a crowning 
ignominy upon the grovelling coward whom 
he so loathed and detested. No sooner did 
the idea thus strike him, than lie resolved to 
carry it into execution ; and assuming his 
most ferocious aspect, he exclaimed, “There is 
but one condition on which I will spare you 1” 

■ “Name it, name it!’ eagerly cried the 
Colonel. 

“That you put on this gown and 1-1 hi; cap, 


said Tash, pointing to the articles of female 
apparel which he thus specified ; “and that 
you go forth from the palace in this garb.” 

“Good heavens 1 you cannot be serious?” 
said the Colonel, in dismay. 

“'.fen thousand thunders !” exclaimed the 
Capta n ; “ I never was more .serious in my 
life. Come— be quick, or by ‘ heaven ! the 
butcher’s knife ” 

“Oh ! don't, don’t,” groaned the Colonel, 
a cold tremor passing visibly over him. 

“Then be quick, I say,” sail the Captain, 
again thrusting his hand in a menacing manner 
beneath his coat-tails to grasp the visionary 
butcher’s knife. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mai pas, in such a flutter of 
cowardly excitement that he scarcely knew what 
he was doing. 

“ Now, then, let me be your handmaid,” said 
Tash : and stripping olF the Colonel’s coat aud 
waistcoat, he made him put on the gowrn which 
was hanging to the xval), and also a cap with 
gay ribbons that lay upon a chest of drawers. 
“ A nd now go forth, you miserable coward 1” 
exclaimed Tash, laughing tauntingly as he 
opened the door and pushed out the unhappy 
Colonel into the passage. 

But here we must pause for ;i few minutes, 
in order to return to Jessica after she left Mal- 
pas and went to seek her mistress in the 
boudoir. There she found Yenetia seated alone 
very far from suspecting the many incidents 
and episodes that wore growing out of the main 
adventure which she had planned for this me- 
morable night. 

On beholding her abigail enter, Yenetia turn- 
ed indolently round upon the sofa where she 
was more reclining than sitting, and said; 
“ Well, T suppose it is all right ?”• 

“ Heavens 1 no, my lady,” was the startling 
response. 

“ Ah ! what then is the matter ?” demanded 
Yenetia, now' springing from the sofa as she ob- 
served the singular expression of the faithful 
J essica’s looks. . 

“ I cannot comprehend it,” was the abigail’s 
quick response. “The key is gone — the door is 
still locked— and Mrs. Mu I pas, from inside the 
room, declares she has changed her mind.” 

“What!" cried Yenetia in dismay : “is it 
possible ?" 

“ Yes— and she says that the Colonel may go 
whence lie came,” added Jessica. 

“But you must be dreaming— you must have 
gone to the wrong room.” 

“ Impossible, my lady : ’tis the spare bed- 
room.” 

« Yes— but you must have misunderstood 
Mrs. Malpas, then,” said Yenetia, catching at 
any hypothesis to account for tl i e ex traordin ary 
talc she had just heard from Jessica’s lips. .. 

“ I can assure your ladyship that it is as I 
say,” rejoined the maid. 

“And the Colour!— where is ho ?” demanded 
Yenetia quickly 
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11 1 have left him standing in the passage 
while I came to ask your instructions. What is 
to be done ?” 

“I know not — lam bewildered,” responded 
Yenetia. “ But at all events the Colonel must 
not be left there. Go and get him away— induce 
him to depart — —invent some excuse — say any-_ 
thing — tell him to come and see : me to-morrow 

Haste, haste, Jessica !— he must . not be 

allowed to loiter there !’’ 


The abigail issued from the boudoir, closing 
the door behind her. But the moment she thus 
emerged into the passage she saw that it was 
empty. Xo one was there. She hesitated what 
to do ; and she was about to return into the 
boudoir and rgport this new circumstance to 
V’onctin, when it struck her that the Colonel 
might have been afraid to tarry in tlio passage 
any longer and bad sought bis way back to the 
private door. But as J essica had locked that 
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door and kept the key in her possession when 
she gave him admittance ere now, she at once 
felt the necessity of hastening thither to afford 
him egress. 

But on arriving at the private door she saw 
no one : and again pausing for a few moments, 
she reflected what was to be done now. 
Had he lost his way somewhere in the 
) palace ? This appeared most probable ; and 
Jessica went wandering through every passage 
and corridor to satisfy herself on the 
point. Thus did she lose nearly twenty 
minutes, during which the scene between 
the Colonel and Captain Tash was taking 
place. 

Let. us now return to Venetia. When left 
alone in the boudoir by Jessica, she sat down 
again upon the sofa to reflect on the singular 
behaviour of Mrs. M,alpas. When Venetia part- 
ed from that lady it was with the hope, as 
cordial as it seemed mutual, that the issue of 
the adventure would be satisfactory; and in- 
deed all Lady Sackville’s previous tutorings 
had been received with the best possible grace 
by Mrs. Malpas. How, then, could she have so 
suddenly changed her mind ? — was she a woman 
as vacillating as she was frivolous, ns variable 
as she was weak-minded ? To no other conclu- 
sion could Venetia come. But the key which had 
been placed under the mat — how had it disap- 
peared ? Even supposing that Mrs. Malpas had 
thought better of the matter and had resolved 
at the last moment not to play the part which 
she had undertaken, still she could not have 
possessed herself of the key to secure the door 
against the possibility of intrusion. She had 
been locked inddr the room, and the key lmd 
been placed under the mat outside : it was there- 
fore physically impossible she could have pos- 
sessed herself of it. Then what had become of 
that key ? 

Venetia was ullerl}' bewildered. She knew 
not what to think : and yet a vague and feebly 
glimmering suspicion was dawning in her 
mind, that something had taken place beyond 
the scope of her present conjecture. Indeed 
she could not help thinking tlms if anybody of 
the male sex had found the key, had penetrated 
into the chamber, and had made himself agree- 
able to Mrs. Malpas, the mystery would bo 
cleared up at once. The reader is already a “are 
that Lady Sackville was quickwitted, sharp, 
and intelligent beyond even the ordinary 
shrewdness of her sex ; and thus was it that she 
looked further than her first conjectures for a 
solution of the occurrence which had so much 
bewildered her. 

Having once experienced the glimmering of 
suspicion, Venetia was not long in thinking of 
the means which would cither confirm or refute 
it. Issuing from the boudoir, ^she crept stealthi- 
ly along the passage, and was about to listen at 
Mrs. Malpas’s door, when the sounds of male 
voices, apparently in altercation and coming 
from the room opposite, somewhat alarmed her. 


i These.voices were in reality the Colonel’s and 
Captain’s: but as the door was shut, Venetia 
recognised them not. Wondering what was the 
meaning of that apparent quarrelling, and who 
the men could be— for it was her housemaid’s 
apartment whence the voices issued — Venetia 
hurried back to her boudoir ; for she did not 
choose. to run the risk of being seen loitering 
about in the passage. *" 

But now, why did not Jessica return ? — 
where was she ? — what was she doing ? — what 
could be detaining her ? Twenty minutes had 
elapsed— and still she returned not. Lady 
Sackville grew, nervous and impatient. Those 
male voices . in her housemaid’s room had 
filled her with fresh misgivings ; and she 
almost regretted that she had not entered 
to ascertain who the individuals were. Her 
uneasiness became intolerable ; and she 
resolved to sally forth again in search of 
Jessica. But just at the moment when she 
opened the boudoir door a second time, she be- 
held what she took to be a female figure issue 
from her housemaid’s room ; and instantaneous- 
ly recognizing that servant’s cap and cotton 
dress, Venetia called her in a peremptory 
manner by name. She then turned hurriedly 
back into the boudoir : for her excitement was 
increased at the idea that the housemaid her- 
self had been present in the room with the 
men, whoever they were, that had been speak- 
ing in such angry tones. 

Here we must pause for a moment to observe 
that the housemaid was a very tall, gawky 
young woman ; and thus was it that, in the 
excitement and confusion of her ideas, Venetia 
did not notice at the instant that the figure 
which emerged so suddenly . from the room 
farther down the passage was much too tall 
even for the overgrown housemaid. But on 
the other hand, what was the surprise of 
Colonel Malpas — for he it was, dressed in the 
female apparel— on beholding Lady Sackville 
emerge, not from the room opposite, but from 
one higher up the passage ? The Colonel heard 
her pronounce a female name, followed by an 
imperious “ Come hither !” and he instant- 
aneously perceived that it was he himself who 
was thus taken by Venetia for some servant- 
maid. 

A sudden change came over the Colonel ; 
for he felt all in a moment that the opportunity 
was now serving him. A glance rapidly flung 
behind showed that the Captain had closed 
the door of the little chamber on ignominiously 
kicking him out of it : for the gallant officer 
intended to remain concealed in that room at 
least until he thought the Colonel had had 
time enough to get clear out of the palace ; 
so that the authorship of this ludicrous sport 
might not be. suspected. For Captain' Rolando 
Tash had a certain opinion of his own dignity, 
and did not. choose to compromise it by being 
discovered in the act of .engendering such a 
practical joke as this. 
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Thus wa3 it that all in a moment the wheel 
of fortune made a complete revolution, and 
circumstances transpired in favour of the Cojo- 
nel. Captain Tash had shut the door — Jessica 

fit.... x? i t. 


tia, now seeming like a tigress goaded to fury. 
“ But I will have a terrible revenge 1” — and 
flinging him from her with a force which 
would even have been tremendous fora man 


was still prosecuting her search ip other parts and was perfectly marvellous fora woman, 
of the palace— and Venetia was in a room she sprang towards the table where a silver 


close at hand. Thither therefore did the Colo- 
nel speed without another instant’s hesitation, 
— all his recent fears being absorbed - in the 
hope of coming triumph. The moment he 
appeared on the threshold of the boudoir, 


fruit-knife was lying. 

Malpa9, whose passions of revenge, malig- 
nity, and desire, were all aroused to - the 
highest pitch, was armed with that brutish 
energy which, under such circumstances, 


Venetia, who had returned to her seat on the | supplies the place of real courage on 


sofa, started up and gave veiit to an ejaculation of the 
of mingled astonishment and alarm : for at in his 
the very first moment that tall figure appeared pulses 
in the doorway, she saw that it was not the intent 
housemaid but a man in female apparel— and. bound 


the next moment she recognized the Colonel ! 

But even while that ejaculation was still 
thrilling from her lips, Malpas closed the door 
— locked it — and drew forth the key : then, 
tearing off the cap and gown, lie secured the 
key in his breeches’ pocket, exclaiming in a 


lion of the coward : and he was perfectly desperate 
at in his resolve to gratify his maddening im- 
ired pulses. Quick as thought did he divine her 
the intention as she sprang to the table ; aud 
and. bounding forward even more swiftly than she, 


he clutched the knife. 

“ Venetia,” he cried, instantaneously turn- 
ing upon her and brandishing the knife over 
her head, “ I am desperate — you have goaded 

me to madness — your insults ” 

“ For God’s sake be reasonable, Malpas !’’ 


tone of mingled malice and triumph, “ Now, she exclaimed, her cheek now growing pale 
Venetia, you are in my power 1” with terror as she saw indeed that he was 

“ Where have you been ? and what means furiously excited, 
this masquerading frippery ?'' demanded Lady “Don’t talk to me of reason,” he said, in a 
Sackville, still maintaining a hold front, al- voice that was hoarse with concentrated pas- 
though she felt that she was now entirely in sions. “ Yield yourself to me — or by all the 

the Colonel’s power. powers of hell I swear ” 

“Ah ! your ladyship was guilty of a cruel “ Pat away that knife, I beseech— I implore j 
perfidiousness,” exclaimed the’ Colonel, “ in you,” cried Venetia, fearful that he was | 
letting that scoundrel Tash ldose upon me. really going mad. 

But enough on the past : the present absorbs “ No,” he rejoined i 
all considerations." accents as before : “ fc 

“ Tash did you say ?” exclaimed Venetia. in trickery Besides, 


But enough on the past : the present absorbs “ No,” he rejoined in the same thick hoarse 
all considerations." accents as before : “ for you are so experienced 

“ Tash did you say ?” exclaimed Venetia. in trickery Besides," he suddenly exclaimed 

“Have you then met the Captain within these in a clearer and more excited voice, “I know i 


walls T’ 

“ How can j-ou pretend ignorance on that 
head ?” rejoined Malpas. “ Was not the villain 
posted in the very room opposite that where 


full well that you will not surrender yourself 
that through love, and that therefore it must be 


through fear 1 


“ But if I do surrender, will you keep all-my 


you were just now ? Ah! you did not think secrets ?” asked Venetia, scarcely able to repress 
it enough to make a dupe and a fool of me, the accents of anguish and despair which rose 
and to tell me from inside the door of one up from her very heart’s core to mingle with 
room that you had changed your mind, but you the tones of her voice. 

must set that whiskered bravo to lay wait in “Assume a friendly demeanour towards me," 
another room to steal forth — pounce upon me answered Malpas, in a milder manner than be- 
when your maid left me — and then, after the fore, “ and I shall he friendly towards you. 
most terrible threats, compel me to put on this Ah 1 dear lady, if we could only forget the past 
debasing attire. Ah 1 Lady Sackville, it was and enjoy the present, the future should never 
too had — it was too bad 1 But the moment be embittered, so far as you are concerned^ by 
of triumph— I might almost say revenge — has word or deed of mine !’’ 
now cornel” “I accept the assurance,” responded Venetia, 

And thus speaking he literally sprang upon whose feelings at this moment were not enviable 
Venetia — threw his arms around her splendid even by a person about to be hanged: “and I 
neck — and despite her struggles, covered her surrender I Hush, hush 1" she immediately 
face, her shouldei'3, and her bosom with his hot added in a lower voice: “some one is at the 


and burning kisses. 

“ Belease me, villain 1" she said, in accents 
half-stilled with rage : “ or I will scream 1" 


door I’’ 

“No treachery, mind 1" said the Colonel, in a 
deep whisper, as he clutched her violently by 


“ Scream then 1” cried Malpas. “Bring- the the arm. 
whole household hither, and I will proclaim “ You shall see whether I intend it,” I’ejoined 
all I know — that Curzon is your paramour Venetia : then as a second rap was heard at the 

” _ _ door, she advanced towards it, and said, “Is' it 

“ 0 villain that you are !’’ exclaimed Vene- you, Jessica ? ’ 
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I “ Yes, my lady,'’ was the answer given by 
the abigail outside. 

! « You may retire,” Y enetia immediately said: 

■ “there is nothing more to be done to-night.” 

Having thus spoken, the proud, the brilliant, 
the envied, and the worshipped Lady Sackville 
turned towards the man whom she detested, 
and on whom she now cast her troubled, 
humiliated, and submissive, looks with an air as 
if she were gazing upon destiny itself ! 


chapter ex id n. 

tii k ii r s it a n i) V j: KTI- i: x. 

Wk must now direct the reader's attention to 
Lord Sackville, whom we have seen sallying 
forth at about half-past ten on this memorable 
night in consequence of a letter which he re- 
ceived. That billet, written in an elegant 
female hand and so sweetly perfumed, was from 
the Countess of Cttrzon, and ran as follows :— 

“ Ten o' clod: at Xhjhl. 

“ It is absolutely necessary, my dear Horace, 
that I should see you to-night ; and as we must 
have a long conversation together, perhaps you 
will be enabled to alibi'd me the pleasure of 
your societj' for a few hours. The usual 
arrangements can be carried into elloct, so 
that the domestics need not suspect anything. 
Gertrude, who will deliver this note at Carlton 
House, will afterwards proceed to our amiable 
and accommodating friend’s in North Audlcy 
Street, where 1 shall be presently. You under- 
stand > 

“ If you cannot come, then must you send me 
a note making some appointm mt. for to-morrow. 
It is absolutely necessary we should meet as 
early as possible. 

“ Your allectionate 
“ Mihtiia.” 

Such were the contents of the note which 
Lord Sackville had received in the manner al- 
ready described: and leaving the Prince and 
Ciptain Tush to amuse each other, he at once 
issued forth from the palace. Taking a hackney - 
coach.in Pall Mill, he ordered it to drive to 
North Audlcy Street ; and on arriving there, 
he directed the coachman to turn into the 
little bye-street into which the convenient 
side-door of b idy L'chmere’s house opened. 

Not many minutes was Lord Sackville kept 
waiting : for the side-door was presently open- 
ed, and forth came a lady enveloped in the 
ample cloak and the thick veil belonging to 
Gertrude. The moment she stepped into the 
vehicle, Sackville ordered the coachman to 
drive to Oxford Street ; and as the man 
hastened to obey the instructions thus given, 
Horace and Editha commenced the hurried 
conversation which we are about to record. 


But we must pause for one single moment 
to observe that as the hackney-coach rumbled 
away out of the narrow street, a young man, 
who had hitherto remained concealed in a door- 
way a little farther down, and who had Been 
intently watching what was taking place, 
emerged forth from his concealment and 
followed in the track of the vehicle. . 

\Ye now return Lo the tender pair who are 
ensconced inside the hackney-coach which the 
young man was thus pursuing. 

“ My dear friend,’ said the Countess, throw- 
ing up the veil and ‘ exchanging fervid kisses 
with her paramour a crisis has now arrived 1” 

“ Ah ! your husband, the Earl ?" said Sack- 
ville, throwing his arms around her and draw- 
ing her close to him as the hackney-coach 
rumbled along. 

“ I have received a letter from him to say 
that he will he home to-morrow evening,” 
continued Editha. “ The letter was brought by 
hand — it was sent through his hanker, or law- 
yer, I suppose ” 

“ When did you receive it?’ asked Lord 
Sackville, quickly. 

“This evening, at about nine o’clock," re- 
lumed Editha. 

“ And whence is it dated ?” 

“ From Hover. It says that he has return- 
ed home through Belgium, by way of Ostend 

M 

“And he intimates that he shall _ be home 
to-morrow night ?" asked Sackville, in a voice 
which showed that some unpleasant misgiving 
had sprung up in his mind. 

“ Yes -to-morrow night," responded Editha. 
“The letter states that he is so ill through sea- 
sickness experienced duripg a rough passage 
from Ostend to Hover, that he is compelled to 
remain a day at the latter place ■’’ 

“ Editha,’’ interrupted Lord Sackville, in a 
tone of alarm ; “ we are betrayed by some 
means or another : treachery is intended !” 

“Ah ! now you terrify me,” exclaimed the 
Countess, in accents of dismay. 

“ Did no suspicion strike you when you re- 
cieved that letter?" asked Lord Sackville. 
“ Situated as you are with your husband, and 
with the great coolness existing between you, 
it is not probable that he would write you a 
letter of such a character unless it were meant 
to throw you oil’ your guard and cover some 
deep design which he has formed. How often 
has he written to you during this nearly live 
months’ absence of his upon the Continent ?’ . 

“ Only twice — and then in the most laconic 
manner," answered the Countess. “Indeed, I 
showed you his letters. One was from Milan 
— the other from Geneva 

“ And they both stated that you need not 
write- to him in reply, as his movements were 
so uncertain he could not be assured of remain- 
ing long enough at any one place to receive 
answers from England ? ’ 
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“And accordingly,” .rejoined Editlia, “3 

never did write to him during liis absence ” 

“An absence,” added Lord Sackville, “for 
which he condescended to allege no l'eason.” 

“An absence indeed," said Editha, “as un- 
accountable as the journey itself was suddenly 
undertaken. But of all that, I do not complain 
— I have no right to complain — and you well 
know ,/%,’* she added, in a tone of mingled 
tenderness and melancholy. 

“ Yes, dearest Editha, I do indeed now feel 
that matters are approaching a crisis,” res- 
ponded .Sackville, also with alarm in his tone. 
“ Depend upon it that at this very moment 
some danger is hanging over our heads— or 
we are about to fall into some snare that is set 
for us ! Instead of your husband returning 
to-inoi'/w lur/ht, 1 will stake my existence 
that he will be back Perhaps he 

has already arrived ! Ah 1 I can see it all. 
Suspecting you, he thinks that such a letter 
as he has written will produce the very effect 
which it has indeed produced— namely, to 
prompt you to make the most of the few hours 
that thus seem to.le yours previous to his 

return to-morrow night " 

“ Yes, yes— I partake all your terrors — 3 
see it all in the same light as yourself," said 
Editha, who was truly unhappy. “ Indeed 
when that letter came at nine o’clock this even- 
ing, delivered by some messenger who im- 
mediately departed, I was filled with mis- 
givings— and Gertrude also shared them. 
Ah! the faithful and intelligent girl !— she 
besought me not to think of seeing you to- 
night : but I was bewildered — I was frenzied 
— I was driven half mad at the prospect of 
disgrace— and my agitated feelings got the 
better of my prudence, so that I sent for you I" 
“ Well, dearest Editha,” said Horace, “ what- 
ever mischief -is done, cannot now be recalled.” 

“ And besides,” resumed the unhappy lady, 
with a sort of hysterical quickness, — “ suppose 
that our fears are unfounded — that the Eirl 
really will not return until to-morrow— and 
that there is no pitfall dug to entrap us— it is 
but a postponement for a short space, perhaps 
only a few hours : for exposure, scandal, and 
ruin. must come at last !” • 

“ Yes — you speak but too truly, my poor 
Editha,” said Horace, straining her to his 
breast and kissing away the tears that were 
now trickling down her cheeks. “ Four 

months and a half he has been absent ” 

“ And three months am I advanced in the 
way to become a - mother,” murmured Editha 
in accents broken by half-stifled sobs. “ Qh ! ’ 
she suddenly exclaimed, in a paroxysm of 
hysterical excitement ; “ disgrace must inevit- 
ably overtake ?ne — it cannot be avoided ! It 
is impossible the Earl can be made to believe 
that lie is the father of the child I bear in my 
bosom : and, as I have already told you, his 
suspicions were awakened even previous' to 
liis departure 


“ Tii ink you that he has ever been absent at 
all V asked Sackville suddenly. “ What if the 
two laconic letters received from Milan and 
Geneva were posted in those cities hy some 
friend to whom your husband sent them ? — 
what if all the while he has been concealed 
in London, watching the progress of our 
amour ” 

“No — I do not fancy that for a moment,’ 
answered Editha. “ Besides, even if it were 
so, our precautions have been so well taken, 
we might defy all his pryings and peerings : 
for not even do the very domestics suspect 
that I have once slept away from the house 
or once done aught which a lady of virtue 
j might not do. But it is my position that 
threatens me with exposure — " 

“ Then what is to be done ?" asked Lord 
Sackville, evidently much bewildered and 
alarmed. “ What would you have me do, 
dearest Editha ?” 

“I know not — I know not,” responded the 
Countess, sobbing in his arms. “Never, never 
was I so unhappy as I am at this moment ! 
I seem to have lost all courage— all energy : 
and I feel that the moment is at hand when 
m 3 * name is to be added to that catalogue of 
family depravity, scandal, and disgrace, in 
which the names of so many of my nearest 
relatives already figure I” 

“ Sustain your fortitude, 1 implore you,” said 
Horace, in his most soothing tones, and accom- 
panying bis words with the tenderest caresses. 

At this moment the hackney-coach stopped 
in that part of Oxford Street which is close to 
Soho Square: and Lad 3 * ( ’urzon drew down her 
veil ere her paramour handed her forth from the 
vehicle. Then, dismissing the hackney-coach, 
Horace gave the trembling Editha his arm, 
and conducted her'hastily to the fashionable 
bouse of infamy kept by Mrs. Gale in Soho 
Square. 

Two or three times, as they thus passed 
from Oxford Street to the house alluded to, 
did Lord Sackville turn his licvd to ascertain 
whether an } 7 one was following them : but lie 
saw nothing to excite bis suspicion that such 
was the ease. And }*ct that young man who 
had followed the haekney-eoach from the bye- 
street by the side of Lady Lechmere’s dwell- 
ing, bad never once lost sight of the vehicle : 
but, aided by the street-lamps, he bad kept 
it in view : and as it did not proceed at a pace 
calculated to outstrip him, lie had no difficulty 
in thus keeping in its track, till it stopped in 
Oxford Street : then, on beholdin? the gentle- 
man and lad } 7 alight, the j'onng man continued 
to follow them at such a distance as to elude 
observation when Horace turned bis head, as 
above stated. 

Thus was it that the spy kept Lord Sack- 
villa and the guilt } 7 Countess in view, until 
they entered Mrs. Gale's establishment ; — and 
then he posted himself at some little -distance, 
but at a point whence be could maintain;! 
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strict watch upon the front-door of the house 
of infamy. 

# * ~r * 

# ' 4J. 

We must now return to North Dudley Street. 

At the very moment that the haekuey- 
coacli, containing Lord Sachville and Editha, 
rolled away, followed by the young man, the 
Eai’l of Curzon himself knocked at the door 
of Lady Lechmere’s house. 

Is her ladyship at home?" he inquired of 
the domestic who immediately answered the 
summons. 

“ Yes, my lord," was the reply. 

And I believe that the ( 'ountess of Curzon 
is with her ?” said the Earl, assuming an air 
as if nothing were wrong. 

“ Yes, my lord, 1 ’ was again the reply. “ Her 
ladyship the Countess arrived about a quarter 
of an hour ago " 

“Ah ! so I understood in Grosvenor Street,” 
said the Earl, alluding to his own mansion. “ I 
have only just returned from the Continent, and 
learnt that the Countess had come to pass the 
evening with Lady Lechinere. Did you happen 
to hear at what hour the Countess ordered the 
carriage to return for her 

“ At midnight, my lord,” answered the livery- 
servant, “ But here is my mistress.' 1 

At this moment Lady Lechmere, who had 
heard the double knock at the door, was seen 
descending tire stairs ; and a shade suddenly 
passed over her countenance as she caught 
sight of the Earl of Curzon. But instantane- 
ously recovering her presence of mind, she ex- 
tended her hand with a graceful smile, saying, 
“ And so your lordship has returned from your 
Continental trip ? But pray walk in and 
she conducted him into a parlour opening from 
the hall. 

“ Your ladyship is very kind,’ said the Earl, 
as she desired him to be seated : “ but " 

“Oh! if you are in a hurry, I will not 
attempt to detain you," she exclaimed, with well 
affected self-possession ; though in her heart 
she experienced a misgiving. “ When did you 
come home ? — for I understood that you were 
not expected until to-morrow evening.” 

“ But it suited me,” my lady,” said the Earl, 
with a peculiar smile of malignity and in a tone 
of irony which enhanced Lady Lechmerc’s un- 
easiness, — “it suited me to return earlier than 
I was expected. I believe Editha is with 
you ?” 

“Yes — she is come to pass the evening' with 
me,” said Lady Lechmere, her looks now again 
betraying her confusion. “ But to tell you the 
real truth," she added, “your dear Countess, 
whom I love as if she were iny own daughter, 
has been suddenly seized with a slight indis- 
position. There is no danger— it will soon pass 
away— but she has gone up-stairs to lie down 
for an hour or so ” 

“ Indeed !” remarked the Earl, with increas- 
ing irony of tone. “ She must have been seized 


very suddenly : for it can scarcely be a quarter 
of an hour since she entered your ladyship’s 
house.” 

“ Yes — it was very sudden,” returned the wily' 
and dissolute patrician lady, who, having been 
an utter profligate during her own youthful 
years, had now become, on the shady side of 
existence, a base pander to the profligacies of 
others. “But you do not look well, Lord Cur- 
zon. Will you take some wine ? I have the 
most delicious champagne ” 

“ 1 thank your ladyship— but I would rather 
not,” answered the Earl, in a cold tone and with 
a stiff how : then, in a peculiar accent and with 
a look of ominous meaning, he said, “ Of course 
my dear wife is most anxious to see me ; and 
your ladyship can well understand that I am 
equally desirous to fold her in my embrace. Per- 
haps you will permit me to see her ?'* 

“But she is fast asleep,’ exclaimed Lady 
Lechmere, scarcely able to conceal her fright. 
“ Surety you would not disturb her? 1 

“ There is no necessity to disturb her,” said 
the Earl, with a most provoking persistance in 
his object ; so that Lady Lechmere suddenly 
conceived so bitter a hatred for him, she could 
almost have assassinated him on the spot— that 
is to say, if she had a weapon ready at hand. 
“There is no necessity to disturb her, I 
repeat," continued the Earl : “ I will enter the 
room on tiptoe. 1 

“ But, my lord,” said the infamous woman, 
now trembling visibly : “ what would be 

thought by the servants if they saw me con- 
ducting you up-stairs to that part of the house 
where the bed-chambers are situated ?” 

“ What could they think, madam,” asked 
Lord Curzon, with an ironical smile, “except 
that I was going to the room where my wife 
was lying indisposed ?” 

“ But the world is so very wicked,” rejoined 
Lady Lechmere, battling hard to dissuade the 
nobleman from his purpose. 

“ Your ladyship forces me by this ridiculous 
argument," said the Earl, “ to remind you that 
what might have been probable tenor fifteen 
years ago, is not by an}’ means so likely now 
— and he gazed with a. significant look upon 
the lady as he thus reminded her that she was 
considerably on the shady side of forty. 

“ All 1 is your lordship so ungallant as to bint 
that I am retting old ?’ she exclaimed, affect- 
ing a tone of rood-tempered remonstrance. 

“ Let us not diverge from the subject of our 
discourse,” said the Earl. “If you be really i 
afraid of scandalous tongues, let one of your j 
maids accompan}’ us to the room where Editha 
is lying asleep." 

“ But the doctor has declared that she must 
not be disturbed,” exclaimed Lady Lechmere, 
thus making a desperate attempt to clinch the 
matter at once. 

“ What 1 is my wife so bad that the doctor 
has been sent for ? -1 exclaimed Curzon, super- 
ciliously. 
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“ It is positively so,” responded Lady Lech- 
mere, ■with a new accession of courage, and 
therefore meeting the Earl’s look with a brazen 
effrontery. 

" Well, upon my word,” he cried, laughing in 
bitter mockery ; “ this is the most curious thing 
I ever knew in my life ! Here have, we my 
Editha, who before she has been 'a quarter of an 
hour under your ladyship’s roof on the present 
occasion, has been seized with illness— conveyed 
to a couch — visited by the doctor — fallen into a 

sound sleep And I suppose that' even the 

doctor himself has gone ? ; Really, I do not 
believe that so’ much was ever summed up in so 
short a space before 1” 

“ I do not understand this tone - and manner 
which your lordship thinks' fit to assume,” said 
Lady Lechmere, who, finding that cajolery, re- 
monstrance, and effrontery had all been used in 
vain, now as a last resource adopted an air of in- 
dignation. “ What interest have I.in deceiving 
your lordship 1 — for what do you take me ? — 
and how dare you come with' such a demeanour 
tb'my house ?’’ 

"Ah ! since your ladyship puts the matter 
upon this footing,” exclaimed the Earl, “it is 
necessary that I should speak out. Indeed -we 
have been standing here trifling with each other 
too long. All this fencing with excuses is use- 
less on your part ; arid therefore let us bandy 
words no more.' Madam,” lie said, suddenly 
assuming a stern and resolute look, " I demand 
instantaneously to see my wife 1” 

"And I declare, my lord,” replied Lady 
Lechmere, adopting an aspect of defiance, ' “ that 
you shall not do as you like beneath my roof! ” 

“ Then you will force me to create a scandal 
and uproar' in the house, by pushing my way 
in' spite of opposition to the chamber where, as 
you allege, my wife is lying down:”— and as the 
Earl thus spoke, he took up his hat and turned 
towards the door. 

“My lord, you cannot— you would not— 
you dare not do this,” faltered Lady Lechmere, 
now terribly ’alarmed. 

'“I will do it— on my soul, madam, I will do 
it !” exclaimed Curzon. “ How decide — will 
you conduct me to that chamber ? or shall I 
find my way thither by himself ? And perhaps,” 
he added, with a look of peculiar malignity, 
“ it will not be so difficult as you fancy. Let 
me see ? — up two pair of stairs— then along a 
carpetted passage— into a bed-chamber where 
a . second door communicates with a back 
staircase- and in that staircase there is a signal 
bell, and at the bottom a door opening into 
the byes tree t ” - • • 

"Good heavens !” cried Lady Lechmere, 
turning ghastly pale, as the Earl of Curzon 
thus gave utterance to those details which 
displayed his perfect knowledge of the priva- 
cies of her dwelling-house: . for the reader will 
remember that Colonel Malpas had given the 
Earl a full account of all these matters at the 
hotel at Lausanne. 


“ Ah ! I thought that I should produce 
some effect upon your ladyship,” exclaimed 
Curzon, enjoying her confusion. “How will 
you hesitate to conduct me thither V 

Lady Lechmere rose from her seat— accosted 
the Earl with haggard looks and convulsing 
form- and placing one of her trembling hands 
upon his arm, said in a low thick voice, “ Tell 
me how you know all this -tell me who has 
been the betrayer !” 

“Well, I do not know why I should keep 
the. secret,” said the Earl : “ and indeed I may 
answer your question if it be only to prove 
how entirely everything is known to me. 
Learn, then, that from the lips of one of my 
•wife’s paramours— Colonel Malpas ” 

“ The villain 1 1 always knew he would be- 
tray her !” ejaculated Lady Lechmere. “ You 
are aware, then,” she continued, her voice 
again becoming thick and hesitating, “ that 
your wife ” 

“ Is not beneath your roof at this moment,” 
exclaimed the Earl ; “ but that Gertrude is 
here in her stead — and that when the carriage 
comes at midnight, then Gertrude, dressed as 
her mistress and closely veiled, will enter the 
vehicle and be driven home to Grosvenor 
Street. Such,” added the Earl, with bitter 
irony, “ are the precautions adopted to pre- 
vent my lacqueys, coachman, and grooms, from 
even suspecting the freaks and pranks of her 
profligate mistress. I must say that if every 
lady of fashion and rank were equally cunning 
in devising measures to lull suspicion asleep 
and defy detection, the 'public would miss' 
many and many a rich treat of crini. con 
which the public journals serve up in so entic- 
ing a manner.’’ 

“How, my dear lord, be reasonable — expose 
not your wife,” urged Lady Lechmere. “ Only 
reflect ” 

“ Aye, but I wish in the first instance, 1 
said the Earl, with a look of deep meaning, 
“ to take my revenge on that minx Gertrude, 
who has so long and so successfully pandered 
to Editha’s depravities.” 

" i \ n< ^ ,^ ie revenge which you propose to 
take ?” said Lady Lechmere inquiringly, 

- " Oh ! it is my intention to fall into the spirit' 
of the frolic,” said the Earl, with a forced 
laugh, " and treat her exactly as if I believed 
her really to be my wife. Ho matter if the 
roorn be blazing with lights, I shall affect to be 
so blind as to judge by the apparel and not 
by the features. For that Editha and Ger- 
trude have changed dresses up in that room, 
I have no doubt. How, madam,” added the 
Earl, suddenly throwing off his air of bantering 
irony and assuming a peremptory tone and 
manner, — “ I enjoin you, without another word 
of remonstrance, to accompany me to that 
chamber, which, if you refuse, I can so well 
find for myself I” : 

Lady Lechmere, seeing that there, was no 
alternative, and hoping that the Earl meant tc 
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limit Iris proceedings to the pleasant vengeance 
which he proposed to wreak upon Gertrude, 
led the way from the parlour. Having con- 
ducted his lordship up the two llight of 
stairs, she led him along the cavpetted 
passage: but when within a^fcw yards of the 
door at the end, she paused, and said in a 
low whisper, <£ Shall I go in advance to pre- 
pare the girl for your appearance 

“ Hot at all, my lady— it is not necessary, at 
once auswered the Karl. (t I presume the door 
is unlocked ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Leclnuere. “But I 
thought .you wished me to accompany you ?” 

“Not farther than this point,” immediately 
rejoined the Earl : and opening a door which 
fronted the spot whore the}' had thus halted, 
he said in a quick peremptory whisper, “ Your 
ladyship will please to walk in here — for I see 
that the room is unoccupied. ’ 

“ Rut what on earth do you mean ?” asked 
Lady Lech mere, in mingled astonishment and 

dismay. . 

“I mean simply that I am going to lock your 
ladyship in here for an hour, while I ^ talk to 
Gertrude in the other room, because,” conti- 
nued the Ivirl, “ to f ell you the truth, 1 do not 
choose you to have the opportunity of sending 
oil' a message to warn my delectable wife at 
Mrs. Gale's of my presence and proceedings here 
this night. She fancies, no doubt, that I shall 
not return until to-morrow, and in that belief 

let her remain.” . ! 

“ But, my lord— you cannot think of impri- 
soning me here for an entire hour ) said Lady 
Lechmere, in a low voice so as to avoid being 

overheard. . 

“No harm can arise,” rejoined the hud, who 
seemed to have an answer ready for every 
remonstrance. *' It is? only eleven o clock, and 
the Countess ordered the carriage for twelve. 
This interval of an hour you would have passed 
in yonder room with Gertrude, . if I had not 
come to interrupt your proceedings therefore 
you will not be missed by the domestics.' 

^yagiu did Ladv Lecluuere see that the hail 
of Uurzon was resolute in carrying his purposes 
into execution ; and dreading an exposure which 
Tvould cover her with disgrace itnd infamy, by 
revealing her in the true light of a patrician 
demirep and procuress, she resigned herself- to 
the hour’s captivity in the bed-room, the door 
of which ( 'ur/.on now locked upon her. ilicn 
putting the kev into his pocket, the Fail hasten- 
ed on to the end of the passage ; and opening 
the door, he entered the room where Gertrude, 
dressed in the costume of the Countess, was 
reclining negligently upon a sofa. 


CHAPTER CX LI V. 

, TIIlv KARIj’s VKXUKA.W.K. 

It was the custom of Lady Lechmere, whenever 
these maiKouverings were going on with respect 
to Editha and Gertrude, to remain in the room 
which thus so conveniently served the purpose 
of the intrigue : and this she did not only to sus- 
tain the idea amongst her dependants that she 
was thus closetted for hours together with her 
bosom-friend the Countess of ('ur/.on, but like- 
wise to guard against any intrusion into this 
chamber. Gertrude, therefore, always felt 
completely^ at her ease and was lulled into per- 
fect security whenever she was thus perform- 
ing.the part of her mistress at Lady Lechmere s 
house. 

On the present occasion the handsome young 
lady's-maid, dressed in a velvet robe belonging 
to ‘ her mistress, was reclining negligently 
upon the sofa as the Earl of ( irzon entered the 
room. Ashe opened the / >or quietly and 
without violence, Gertrude t .ought it was Lady 
Lechmere coming back ; and she did not imme- 
diately turn her head. But as the Earl stood 
still to survey the half reeumbr*"' of the 

good-looking < lertrude, slie w that Lady 

Lechmere ( as she fancied to be ) should 
have stopped short and suddenly looking 
round, she rave vent to an ejaculation of dis- 
may as she recognized her master. 

“ Ah ! ray dear Editha,” said the .Earl, ailect- 
ing to believe that it was his wife ; and as heat 
once advanced towards the sofa, he purposely 
overturned a little work-table on which stood 
the two wax-lights : then, as the candles were 
thus suddenly extinguished and utter darkness 
prevailed all in a moment, lie placed himself on 
tlic sofa and took Gertrude, in his arms, 
savin f? “ I berr you ten thousand pardons, 
S dm Editlfa, J for ray .nvtartUs in 
thus upsetting the table and putting out 
the lights: we can, however, converse just as 
comfortably in the dark. But why do you 
tremble and he covered the checks and 
lips of the lady's-maid with k issue. ■ 

For the moment Gertiude was completely 
bewildered. < 'ould it be possible that '.the Earl 
had failed, in the rapid glance he throw upon 
her to observe that it was not bis wife, but her 
maid : and was it purely through accident that 
lie had upset the table ? Such were the questions 
which Gertrude rapidly asked herself. But 
how could she answer them ? Indeed she knew 
not what to think. . 

“ My dear Editha, ’ continued the nobleman, 
indulging in certain’ little amorous licenses and 
tender dalliances which Gertrude dared not 
resist,— “ it strikes me that you arc : crtiel and 
unkind after my long absence from you. What ! 
not a word — not a lass ! Come, if you will not 
speak, at all events press your lips to mine.” ^ 
And as he thus spoke he straiued Gertrude' 
to his breast in such a manner that as their 
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lips met, the abigail could not withdraw hei’- 
self from the warm and exciting contact even 
if she were inclined. 

“ There ! now I know by these kisses," 
continued the Earl, after several long and 
fervid caresses which he bestowed, and which 
Gertrude gave back again,—" now I know 
that you are not indifferent to my return. It 
is however an unexpected pleasure- that "I 
should find you thus amiable as to. receive my 


Caresses with so such fervour and give thehl 
back, with kindred warmth. Let us say 
nothing of the past 1 I will not inquire what 
you have been doing during my absence ; and 
you' must not seek to know of me what I have 
been doing on the Continent. Therefore let no 
disagreeable thoughts mar our present enjoy- 
ment.” 

• And still, as he spoke, he held Gertrude in 
his embrace, bestowing upon her such caresses 
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as gave unmistakable proof of bis ultimate 
intentions. Gertrude, although so thoroughly 
experienced in the ways of the world — so full of 
duplicity, and with such a genius for intrigue — 
had, nevertheless, retained her chastity : but 
her passions were strong, and they were now 
gradually being excited by this contact, in the 
dark, with a man, who, though she liked him 
not, possessed a handsome exterior. Moreover, 
on a former occasion, we have seen Gertrude 
willing to abandon herself to the Earl in order 
to save her mistress ; and she was not the less 
inclined to do so on the present occasion. But 
still she asked herself, was it possiblo that the 
Earl really believed her to be his wife ? or was 
all that lie was now saying but a portion of 
some deeply-settled scheme of revenge 1 

“Now you will believe that I have grown 
quite uxorious, my dear Ediths, ” he continued ; 
“ and you may think, perhaps, that I seem 
rather like a lover than a husband. 'Well, be 
it so ! You are beautiful— your temperament 
is warm and voluptuous —you have every 
qualification to fit you for the pleasures of love. 
Wonder not, therefore, if I thus rejoice at the 
opportunity which enables me to revel in your 
arms immediately on my return.” 

And now, as his own passions were worked up 
to an irresistible degree, the kisses which he 
bestowed upon Gertrude became more ardent — 
more fervid— so that his companion was in- 
spired with the same volcano-like passion 
which now animated himself. 

But wc need dwell no longer upon this 
scene. : suffice it to say, that the Earl of < ’ur/.on 
continued Lo affect the belief that he was 
really with his wife instead of Gertrude,— and 
that the young woman, excited in her passions 
and bewildered in her ideas, surrendered up 
her person to her master. 

It was now close -upon midnight ; and Lord 
Curzon, gently disengaging himself from the 
embrace in which Gertrude held him— for it 
was she who had become amorous and tender 
now— said, “I believe you ordered the carriage 
at twelve '! Come, put on your cloak and let 
us depart." 

Gertrude, now more than ever wondering 
whether Lord Curzon really fancied that she 
was his wife, or whether he was still playing 
a studied part, felt about the room for the 
cloak which her mistress had left there for lid- 
use ; and having put it on, she drew the hood 
far down over her countenance, as was her 
wont on these occasions. 

“ Now, dearest Editha," said tip; Earl, still 
speaking in the kindest possible tone: “give 
me your arm." 

Gertrude did ro, not knowing what on earth 
was to be the end of the present adventure: 
for her heart was beating with the lingering 
sense of passion’s rapture, and also with vague 
misgivings of what might yet be coining. 
The Eai-1 threw open the door of the room, and 
they emerged forth from the darkness into the 


passage which was well lighted : and now from 
within the depths of her hood did Gertrude 
fling a quick, searching, and anxious glance 
upon the Earl. 

“ Dearest Editha, how happy do I feel with 
you to-night !" he said, in a tone of such well- 
assumed tenderness and sincerity that Gertrude 
was still more confused and bewildered than 
ever : for though he met the quick and side- 
long glance which she threw up at him, he 
did not appear to notice that it was not the 
countenance of his wife. 

“ What can it mean ?” asked Gertrude with- 
in herself : “ does he actually take me for his 
Editha ? or is it all a, horrible mockery which 
must presently end in some suddenly outbreak- 
ing storm ? His conduct is not natural : no — 
it is not natural 1 lie must have known that 
it was not his wife whom he ere now clasped 
in his arms 1’* 

-The girl’s mtisings were suddenly cut short 
by an observation which Lord Curzon now 
made. 

“By the bye,” lie exclaimed, “that dear, 
amiable, kind-hearted Lady Lcchmcre, who 
has been the means of procuring me this pleas- 
ant (etc a-tctc with my own dear wife, said 
that she would v,-ait in this room." 

Thus speaking, the Earl of Curzon stopped 
suddenly at a door in the passage ; and unlock- 
ing it so quickly that Gertrude, whose head was 
mu Hied in the hood of the cloak, could scarcely 
tell whether it lmd been thus fastened or not, 
ho threw open the door. 

“ Now, my dear Lady Lcchmcre,” he immedi- 
ately said, as the patrician procuress hastily 
came forth, “ we arc going to take our depar- 
ture. I can assure you, that my sweet Editha 
and myself have passed an hour of unfeigned 
enjoyment. Strange as such a (etc a-tctc be- 
tween husband and wife may seem at the 
bouse of a friend instead of beneath their 
own roof, it nevertheless lias its advantages : 
for I can assure you, my dear Lady Lech- 
mere, that on the present occasion Editha and I 
have so completely made up all past differences, 
that we are better friends than on the day we 
were married. This temporary absence of mine 
has been beneficial in making us each reflect 
upon our little faults and failings towards one 
another: and, henceforth, we mean to prove an 
example to society — a true pattern-couple." 

Thus speaking, in a hurried manner, out with 
a cheerful air, Lord Curzon, who had given an 
arm to Lady Lechmere, conducted the two 
females along the paasage, — Gertrude on his 
right, Lady Lechmere on his left ; and all the 
time he kept his looks so divided, as it were, 
between them both, that they could find no 
opportunity of exchanging significant glances. 
Thus Lady Lechmere, who understood full well 
all the horrible bantering which ran through 
the Earl's observations, was not able either to 
breathe a syllable, or throw a look that might 
prepare Gertrude for the winding-up of this 
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strange drama. On her part, the young woman 
was still a prey to an uncertainty that every in- 
stant grew more painful : bat, ns the Earl still 
continued to treat her ns if oho were really the 
Countess, she, of course, sustained the part by 
keeping the hood drawn over her countenance. 

The Earl continued to talk in the same strain 
as before, while he conducted his two female 
companions down the staircase ; and, as he came 
within the hearing of the footman who was in 
the hall, he said, with all the appearance of the 
most genuine sincerity, “ I am sure, my dear 
Lady Lechmere, the Countess must feel deeply 
grateful for the kind interest which you ex- 
perience in her. I am sure that these evenings 
which she passes nt your house nre the happiest 
in her life. But, my dear Editha," he suddenly 
exclaimed, turning towards Gertrude, “ how 
you inutile yourself up ! Here, at the end of 
April too — when it is quite warm — I am sure 
it must be very unwholesome. At nil events, 
throw hack the hood I" 

And suiting the action to the word, the Karl 
raised his hand so quickly, and drew back the 
hood so abruptly, th it Gertrude had not even 
time to anticipate the proceeding : nnd thus, all 
in a moment, was the countenance of the lady's- 
maid revealed to the astonished footman who 
stood holding the front door open. 

“Heavens!’ ejaculated the Kiri of Curzon, 
now affecting to be struck with dismay. “ What 
does this mean ?” 

Gertrude, deadly pale, stood transfixed to the 
spot ; while Lady Lechmere gave utterance to a 
groan of anguish, and sank down senseless at 
the foot of tne stairs. 

“ What means all this, I demand ? ’ exclaimed 
the Kiri of Curzon, pretending to be almost 
frantic. “ Look— behold — here is my wife's 
maid, decked out in her mistress's apparel, even 

to. the very cloak with the .hood. All ! what 

a convenient hood 1" 

Lady Lcchmerc's footman, who stood at the 
halt-door, gazed with stupid astonishment upon 
this scene ; for he, of course, hadmever supposed 
but that it was always the Countess herself 
whom the carriage had been wont to fetch, and 
who was accustomed to trip forth so well muffled 
up in that cloak nnd hood. The lncquey, who 
was in attendance upon the carriage which had 
just arrived, hearing the strange exclamations 
to which his master was giving vent, peeped 
into the hall, and became a witness of the scene. 
To the coachman, who was seated on the boxj 
did he hurriedly communicate what he thus be- 
held ; and that functionary, leaping down, also 
looked into the hall to gratify his curiosity 

Indescribable wis the scene of confusion 
which now followed. Gertrude, after standing 
for nearly a minute, gazing in speechless horror 
upon the Kiri, fell into strong hvsteric 3 ; for she 
now understood and experienced a full sense of 
the terrihle revenge which her master was bent 
*« i ht ereentin 


which had overtaken Lady Lechmere and her- 
self. _ 

Leaving the servants to pay such attention as 
they chose to the mistress of the house, who 
had fainted, and to Gertrude, who was scream- 
ing in a fit, the Earl of Curzon sped forth from 
the hall. 

“ You see that your mistress is not here," he 
said, in a tone of well affected bitterness, ns 
he encountered his coachman and lacquey on 
the door-stone. “ But did you both mark well 
that it was fcne vile Gertrude who has adopted 
this stratagem to shield her still viler lady?' 
— then, without waiting for a reply, the noble- 
man j umped into the carriage, saying, Perhaps 
we. shall find the Countess somewhere else. 
Drive to Soho Square 1 ’ 

The carriage-door was banged — the coachman 
clambered on his box — the lacquey sprang up 
behind — and away rolled the equipage. ,\Ve 
need hardly say that the two domestics were 
astounded at what had just taken place. .Al- 
though they had often thought it odd that 
-hen they went to fetch the Countess, at Lady 
Lechinere’a house, she should on every occasion, 
mil, nut u sniffle crcuptioa , be so closely hooded 
or so carefully veiled— yet never had they en- 
tertained the slightest 'suspicion that it was not 
the Countess whom the carriage on those 
occasions conveyed home. Non, however, that 
the explosion had taken place, they recoIlectcd ; 
many little circumstances which they wondered 
had not opened their eyes . before as to the 
strata. em so artfully carried on by their mis- 
tress and her maid. On this point, however, 
we need not dwell : suffice it to say, that the 
coichman and the lacquey were highly delight- 
ed at the prospect of so fine a piece of scandal 
and so glorious an action for crim. con. against 
some one or another, which they now saw to be 
the inevitable results of this night’s adventure. 

By half-past twelve Soho Square was reach- 
ed ; and the Earl ordered the carriage to stop 
at a little distance from Mrs. Gale’s. The mo- 
ment the coachman reined in Ilia horses, that 
same young man who had hitherto been keeping 
watch in the vicinage, hastened up to the 
carriage, and, approaching the window, said in 
a hurried tone of inquiry, “The Earl?" 

“Yes," replied that nobleman. “AVhat 
news, Theodore ?’’ 

“ They are hare," said V rian, glancing round 
towards Mrs. Gale’s house, over the front door 
of which a lamp was burning. 

“The Countess and Emmerson ?’’ said the 
Eirl, quickly. 

“ I have no doubt of it,’’ was Vuri in’s re- 
sponse. 

“ l ; it your answer," exclaimed Curzon, 

“ seems to imply a doubt. Are vou not cer- 
tain " 

“ I posted myself where your lordship told 
me, in the bye-street," Theodore hastened to 
explain and I saw a female, closely, veiled 
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side door. All took place as your lordship hadl . ord,” interrupted the servant-woman in an 
led me to suppose. A hackney-coach was imploring tone. “Besides, your, lordship 
waiting, into which she entered, and it drove should remember that if ?/(>!« have been here 
away. I followed it to Oxford Street— I sa-> now and then with a lady, surely your wife has 
a gentleman and lady alight— T pursued them an equal right to come here now and then with 
at a distance — and lost- not sight of them till a gentleman ?” 

they entered Mrs. dale's door. Here I have “ Silence !” said the Ear! sternly: “ ‘and now 
since remained : and they have not come out show me and my friend the way up to the room 
again.” where my wife and her companion are. Not 

“flood ! they are caught in a net,” ejaculated another word !— obey me or f shall commence 
the Earl. “ But why did you at first speak in the search myself.” 

_ J l.t! l ^ il. * mi -*i . * i 1 • i 1 i » ? 


a doubting manner as to the identity 
parties ?” 


The idea that his lordship would go peeping 
into every room throughout the spacious esta- 


“ I am not aware that I did, my lord,” re- blislunent, at once gave wings to the woman's 
plied Theodore Varian unless it were, per- feet; inasmuch as not for worlds would she,' 
haps, because you so positively asked me have had the mysteries- of the various apart- 
whether I was sure it was the Countess and Mients — or at least of two or three of them— 1 
Emmerson. Now, I could not be positive ; violated by an intruder’s gaze. For in one 

1 tl.* A/l * 1 1 ,, » * _ ‘ .11 M. 


ford Street, I dared not approach them too a Bishop, renowned for his piety, who J id 
closety, for fear they might see that they brought thither a young girl of about fourVen 
were followed— and this would have spoilt 0 r fifteen, whom he was initiating in the ways 
all.” of wickedness ; in a third apartment thore was 

“But you are certain that the man was a Judge, the sternest upon the bench, now in 

TM All * 1 ..... 


Emmerson ?” said the Earl. 

“ No, my lord— I cannot possibly he certain 


company with one of the most noted prostitutes 
about town:— and in a fourth there was a 


of it,” answered Varian : “ 1 did not approach young lady of high birth, great beauty, and 
| close enough to see.” extraordinary accomplishments, clasped in the 


discreet 
:nt . felt 


Lady Lechmere’s until it stopped in Oxford anxious to prevent the veil being drawn aside 
Street?” <• *-« — -i 


from these mysteries : and accordingly, without 


“I am confident on that head,” replied anv farther remonstrance or hesitation, did 


A avian. she lead the way np-stairs, followed bv the 

“Then Tam equally confident,” said the Earl of Curzon and Theodore Varian. 

Earl, “ that the lady who issued forth from “ This is the door,” she said, in a low wins- 
Lady Lech mere’s was the ( 'ountess. That her per, as she paused at. a particular chamber, 
companion is Emmerson is most probable— un- - The Earl of Curzon 's eyes now glowed with 
less, indeed,” lie murmured to himself, “she triumph— for he felt that the moment was 
has got hold of another paramour — which, come when he should be avenged upon Editha 
by tlie bye^is not unlikely. “But no matter forall her former faithlessness towards him 
who he is 1” nnd all r.hc treacheries which she had nut in 


by the byp^is not unlikely. “But no matter forall her former faithlessness towards him 
who he is 1” _ ... and all the treacheries which she had putin 

Thus- musing within himself, the Earl practice. Trying the handle of the' door 
alighted from the carnage ; and bidding the nnd finding that it was locked inside— as 
coachman wait, he and Varian stepped up to indeed he had of course anticipated — the 
IMrs. Gale’s front door. The knock which they Earl unhesitatingly threw himself with all 
I g ave was immediately answered by a female his force against it and burst it open. A 
servant ; for no one who applied for admission scream of terror and an ejaculation of rage burst 
during the night at that house was ever kept simultaneously from male and female lips within 
waiting. The moment they passed into the the room, into which Lord Curzon immediate- 
hall, the servant, to whom Lord Curzon was ly precipitated himself. Lights were burning 
well-known, looked somewhat terrified on re- upon the table: and by the aid thereof, the 
cognizing him : for the woman instantaneous- Countess and her paramour were at once dis- 
ly suspected that an explosion was about to covered sitting up, in a startled manner, .in the 
take place in respect to the Countess. couch. 

“My wife is up-stairs,” said the Earl, slip- But that paramour, who was he ? Not Em- 
ping_ a handful of guineas into the servant’s nierson the bill-broker, as the Earl of Curzon 
liana. “ Come— I know your discretion and and Theodore Varian had alike hoped and ex- 


pand. borne— i know your discretion and and Theodore Varian had alike hoped and ex- - 
prudence, as well as your trustworthiness : but peeted : but the husband of the brilliant Venetia 
it is no use denying the fact.. My wile is up- — the handsome and accomplished Lord Sack- 
stairs, I say ! , vine j . . ■ . ■ • 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t, make a noise, my Create no disturbance in the house,” said 
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Horace, instantaneously precipitating himself 
from the bed, and speaking in a hurried manner 
to the Earl of C'urzon. “ To-morrow I shall be 
prepared to give yon such satisfaction ns you 
may demand !” 

Editha, covering her face with her hands, 
burst forth into a‘ violent fit of sobbing ; and 
Theodore Varinn, so soon as • he perceived that 
her ladyship’s companion was not Emmerson, 
f over whoso exposure he had hoped to exult, 
withdrew upon the landing outside through 
motives of delicacy. 

The Earl or Canton did not immediately reply 
to Saclrville's remarks, but stood gazing upon 
him with a sort of stupid dismay tor nearly a 
minute. It was not however that Cnrzon was so 
very much astonished at discovering who his 
wife’s paramour for the occasion thus was: — but 
it was because it instantaneously struck him 
that this was a visitation of retributive justice. 
For had not the Earl of C’urzon intrigued with 
Sackville's wife ? and how could the Earl 
himself now complain of Sackville's intrigue 
with Editha ? Such was the thought that 
struck him suddenly as if with a sense of dis- 
mal", and held him speechless. Rut Sackville, 
so far from suspecting what was thus passing 
in Canton's mind at the moment, attributed 
the consternation of his looks to' quite another 
source. 

“ Considering all the friendship that has 
subsisted between us. Lord Curzou,” he said 
in a tone of self-mortification and repentance, 
“ you doubtless regard me as the perpetrator of 
an unrarallelcd atrocity ?" 

“ Yes. my lord," responded the Kiri, in- 
stantaneously recovering hiR presence of mind : 
“ in such a light do I indeed regard your con- 
duct. But of course you shall iiear from me 
so soon as satisfactory arrangements can be 
made:’’ — then, turning towards Editha, he 
exclaimed in a tone of malignant triumph, 
“ At length I have detected your ladyship : 
Everything is know to me — Certrude has ere 
now been unmasked in the presence of Lady 

Lechmere’s servants and of mine ” 

u Ah ! then the scandal and the exposure 
are complete ?” exclaimed the Countess of 
C’urzon, in a voice broken with convulsive sobs : 
but the next instant, ns if suddenly animated 
with a lightning flash, she sprang from the 
couch — and in that state of semi-nudity she 
extended her bare and exquisitely rounded 
arm, crying, “’Tin well, my lord 1 you have 
done your worst for the pionient— you triumph 
doubtless ! But whom is it that you thus 
crush ? A poor weak woman, who loved you 
at first and who would have remained faithful 
to you ever, had not your neglect chagrined 
her and your infidelities alienated her affection 
from you 1 Can you wonder that I have gone 
wrong ? _ Heav'd! is my witness that, with vour 
example before my eyes, it would have been 
impossible for me to go right 1 But though 
you triumph not" for the moment, yet may the 


tables be turned against you. In one respect, 
however, yon will have your wish — you will 
get rid of a wife whom your constant profliga- 
cies render it inconvenient for you to keep, and 
whom your extravagancies make it impossible 
for you to maintain. From hence I depart 
at once— yes, and away from London I speed — 
perhaps from England altogether. Ono thing 
f implore you," she added, her voice suddenly 
becoming full of agitation and her looks replete 
with plaintive emotions, as she turned her eyes 
from her husband to her lover, and then back 
again on her husband:— “ and this is, that you 
will not endanger your lives for one so little 
that proceeding as I C 

“Madam, ’ said the Eui 1 of ( ’urzon, who had 
listened with impatience to this speech; “of 
th'it matter J am the best judge.” 

Thus speaking, lie turned abruptly away and 
haughtily quitted the room: but recollecting 
something, lie again turned back and said, 

“ The carriage winch called for your ladyship 
at Lady Lechnicre’s, now waits below and is 
at your service." 

“ Ah 1 even this crowning degradation has he ' 
put upon me ! to expose me to the very Inc 
queys of our household 1” exclaimed the 
Countess in a torn; of rending bitterness— a 
tone in which the accents of grief penetrated 
no longer, but were displaced by those of 
vindictive bate and rage: for she felt that to 
have brought the carriage to that house of 
infamy whither he had traced her, was an 
insult of so cowardly and atrocious a character 
that, bad though she might he, it exceeded all 
the hounds of legitimate chastisement. 

Lord ( ’urzon gave a scornful laugh in response 
toiler ejaculation of fury: and once more 
turning on his heel, he quitted the mom. 

On the landing he found Theodore Vnrinn 
waiting for him: and they issued from the 
house together. ( >:i thus emerging forth, 
the Earl coolly and deliberately said to the 
footman in attendance upon the carriage, 
“Your mistress is with n paramour at Mrs. 
Gale’s house of fashionable accommdation. 
Go boldy — knock loudly at the door — and send 
up word by the servant that the carriage is 
waiting for her ladyship." 

Then, having given this last instruction for 
the purpose of inflicting another torture upon 
his wretched wife, the lvirl of Curzon hurried 
away on foot, accompanied by Theodore 
Yarian. , 

“ And now, my lord,” said the young man, 
11 what ran be done in reference to Emmerson ? 
For your lordship is pledged to me in the 
most solemn manner to do all you can to ruin 
that villain ! Remember, your lordship owes 
me a debt of gratitude:' for through me did 
you obtain possession of those five thousand 
guineas " 

“ T have not forgotten the obligation 1 owe 
J'ou,” said the Earl ; “ and I shall cheerfully — 
indeed, most gladly— bring an action for ci-im. 
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cm. against Emmerson as Well as against Lord Now, forasmuch as you are an excellent fellow 
Sackville. Do you not remember that' some and have the keeping of an excellent cellar 
months ago you assured me that in Emmer- you shall forthwith bring up half-a-dozen 
son’s writing-desk, to which you said you bottles of the raciest vintage. You can then 

possessed a skeleton key, you discovered a trot oil’ to bed, as I will lit up for Lord Sack- 

letter from the Countess ” ville. Eut stop one moment ! Is my man 

“ Yes, my lord— I remember it well,” replied Robin in your servants’ hall ?’ 

Varian : “ it is not likely that I should have !l He is, sir,” was the reply, 

forgotten it 1 It contains damning proofs of “ What is he doing ?” asked Tash. 

her ladyship’s guilt ■*’ “ He has worked himself into the darkest 

“But you said at the time,” remarked the corner of the place,” responded Plumntead • 
Earl, “ that you could not procure it. for fear “ and there he sits just for all the world as if 
of exciting Emmerson’s suspicions.” he was afr,aid he was going to be eaten up.” 

“Oh ! but that reason exists no longer, my “ Ah I you see how modest and diffident he 
lord,” exclaimed Varian, in a tone of savage is," exclaimed the Captain. “That’s the way 
exultation. “ I care not nor how soon T leave I’ve disciplined him. Yon can tell him I want 
that vile bad man again. During the past to speak to him.” 

four or five months 1 have been able to do The butler departed to execute these corn- 
enough to lay the foundation of a vengeance missions ; and in a few minutes he returned 

so striking— so terrible -But no matter !” he bringing half-a-dozen of wine and followed by 

observed, suddenly checking himself: “your Robin. J 

lordship requires that letter of which we have “ .Set down the bottles,” said Tash ar 1 I 
been speaking -and to-morrow or next day will decant them as I want them:”— the as 
you shall have it without fail.” soon as Plumstead had withdrawn, he exclaimed, 

The Earl and Theodore then separated,— the “ Now, Robin, sit down and make yourself corn- 
former to return to lus mansion in (irosvenor fortable. You see how nicely I have managed 
Street, and there gloat over the ruin of Edith* : to get the run of the plnce ; and here I am the 
the other to retrace his way to the humble bosom friend of Lord Sackville— the confidant 
but neat dwelling where he and Ariadne dwelt, of the Prince Regent— and smiled upon even by 
and where he retired to rest in fiendish joy at the beautiful Venetia, who does not forget the 
the approaching downfall of Mr. Emmerson. service we rendered her some time ago. Come, 

sit down, Robin, I say, and help me °knoclc off 
this half dozen of wine— for I mean to wait till 
Lord Sackville conies back.” 

CHAPTER CXLV. Robin accordingly sat down with his master, 

who began a complete carouse, to which his 
Tin: captain r.N.io vis'd uiMsr.i.r. former potations while sitting with the Prince 

were mere drops of water compared to Atlantic 
Y k must now return to Carlton House, where, and Pacific Oceans. Robin to some little extent 
as the reader will remember, we left the threw off his timidity and reserve, and kept his 
Prince locked in a room with Mrs. Malpas,— master company. Thus two or three hours 
the Colonel with Venetia in her boudoir— and passed away, until at length Captain Tash *8 
Captain Tash tying conceald in the housemaid's watch, — for he sported one now, and a very 

chamber. ... „ , .handsome one it was too,— informed him that it 

Having lgnonuniously expelled therefrom was close upon three o’clock in the morning 
the Colonel in his female attire Captain Tash lie now ordered Robin to be off home and get 
waited for about a quarter of an hour, when he to bed ; and the Man Friday accordingly took 
fancied that Malpas must have pot clear out his departure from Carlton House. Captain 
of the palace ; and finding that all was now Tash then opened the last bottle of the six 
still in the passage, and title suspecting indeed which he had kept as a special relish for himself- 
to what desirable quarters Malpas had and he was just imbibing the first tumbler- 
managed to introduce himself, the Captain (ordinary glasses he affected not)— when the 
issued forth from the housemaid’s bed-cham- door opened and Lord Sackville made his 
her. Returning to the dining-room and appearance, 

finding that Sackville had not comeback,— “ Here I am, my lord, you see,” said Tash. in 


CHAPTER CXLV. 

Tin: ('attain r.N.ioviNd h i Msr.i.r. 

Wk must now return to Carlton House, where, 
as the reader will remember, we left the 
Prince locked in a room with Mrs. Malpas, — 
the Colonel with Venetia in her boudoir— and 
Captain Tash lying conceald in (he housemaid's 
chamber. 

Having ignominiously expelled therefrom 
the Colonel in his female attire Captain Tash 
waited for about a quarter of an hour, when he 
fancied that Malpas must have pot clear out 


to what desirable quarters Malpas had 
managed to introduce himself, the Captain 
issued forth from the housemaid's bed-cham- 
ber. Returning to the dining-room and 
finding that Sackville had not come back,— 


him. But perceving that the decanters were as any in London, yet on the present occasion 
we 1 nigh emptied, he rang the bell violently. he certainty had imbibed a hotle too much 

Plumpstead, my worthy fellow,” said the “ Ah ! Tash, are you here still ?” said Horace, 
Captain to the butler, who himself answered who looked pale, careworn, and agitated— an 
the summons under the impression that more appearance that was enhanced by the disordered 
wine was wanted,— you behold me alone, state of his hair and apparel: for, as the 
without liquor, and without a companion, reader may very well suppose, lie had not 
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tarried to make a very careful toilette at Mr?. 
Gale’s. “ Well, I am glad that you are here 1 
Perhaps I shall want your services to-morrow 
or next day. But have yon not been drinking 
a little ?' he demanded, as he now observed the 
Captain’s flushed countenance and heavy-look- 
ing eyes. 

“No — not much,” was the response : “ about 
a dozen tumblers of curacoa-punch before the 
Prince retired, and just those six bottles sub- 
sequently.” 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed Horace, astonish- 
ed at the quantity. “ But no matter — I am 
glad you remained and felt yourself at home 


-dozen of wine. But what has become of the 
Countess ?” 

“ She has gone to one of her sisters for the 
rest of this night,” answered Horace ; “and to 
morrow morning she means to leave London." 

“ But when did this take place 
“Soon after twelve o'clock,” replied Horace. 
“But the time has slipped away while I have 
i been escorting the unhappy lady to her sister’s, 
j and then hurrying off to Lady Lechmere’s to 
j ascertain what had happened there and fetch 

her maid Gertrude ’* 

“ Your lordship seems to be talking as if you 
I thought I knew all about it,” interrupted Tash. 
! “Ah, truel” exclaimed Horace. “But I 


“But what ails your lordship?’’ demanded 
Tash, who now, in spite of a little opaqueness 
of vision and obfuscation of ideas, could not 
help obserying 'that there • was something 
strange in Sackville’s looks. 

“ I will tell you to-morrow,” said Horace, 
fancying that the Captain was too drunk to 
converse upon so delicate a matter at the 
present moment. 

“Nonsense, man !" exclaimed Tash : “ tel! me 
all abont it now. If anybody has annoyrnd you, 
let me know who it is, and I will go and cut bis 
throat from ear to ear : and if you have got 
into trouble about a woman, egad ! we will 
make Bobin marry her and patcli up her re- 
putation.” 

“Cease this jesting." said Horace, impatient- 
ly : “for if you purpose to act as my friend, you 
must exhibit due prudence and caution.” 

“Bind a more prudent man than I am in all 
Europe, except perhaps here and there one,’ 
said Captain Tash, “and I’ll consent to let him 
eat me up at a mouthful. Now then, propound 
your grievance. What is it ? There s a woman 
in the case, I feel convinced ” 

“ A lady of high rank and of great beauty,” 
said Horace, “ whose name too is well known 
in the fashionable world. This lady lias been 
detected with me by her own husband ” 

“Daggers and blades 1” said Tash, in the 
husky voice of semi-ebriety : “ this is prettily 
romantic but infernally disagreeable. Who is 
the lady ?— for I suppose all London will ring 
with it to-morrow.’' 

“ Yes,” responded Horace : “ the report will 
circulate like wildflrc. ’Tis the Countess of 
Curzon." 

“ By Jupiter ! I should not have thought it,’’ 
exclaimed Tash, “From what I had heard, 
I fancied she was virtue itself.” 

“ Never mind what you heard," said Horace : 
“ here is a positive fact for you. The Earl has 
ere now discovered his wife and me together at 
Mrs. Gale’s ” 

“ And a very respectable place too," observed 
Tush. “I once broke a bishop’s head there for 
getting possession of a girl of mine, aud knock- 
ed a doctor of divinity’s eye out on another 
occasion because he wouldn’t stand a second 


cannot enter into details now — I am too ex- 
cited ” 

“ Lie down and go to sleep,” said the Cap- 
tain ; “and you will wake up quite refreshed 
and comfortable — ready to eat a good break- 
fast and then go out and fight a duel with Lord 
Curzon. For of course you want me to be 
your second ; and of all oflices in the world 
there is none that I fulfil so well as that. By 
all the daggers and cannons 1 I will stick to you 
to the very last ; and you shall never leave the 
ground till yon have cither killed your adver- 
sary or been killed yourself.” 

“ Do not prate in t-liis manner, Tash,” said 
Horace, impatiently. “ But pardon my excite- 
ment— I am feai fully agitated not that I 

dread the duel which is doubtless inevitable — 
but because it will create such a scandal— — ” 

“Scandal, egad 1 ” vociferated the Captain : “I 
wish to heavens that I was about to be the 
object of such scandal I Why, courted as you are 
now by all the fashionable world, it is nothing 
to the way in which you will be sought after, 
caressed, and lionized when once this affair is 
well blown. Upon my soul, 3-011 will become 
theemw of every man about town ! When you 
go into society you will soon sec that ’tis much 
better to have the reputation of a good twin. 
‘-■on., than to carry about with } r ou the sanctity 
of a bishop. Ah 1 what a triumph is in store 
for 3-ou ! The moment j'ou enter a ball-room, 
3*011 will have all the old dowagers tapping 3-011 
with their fans, and sa3’ing, ‘ Ah ! the naiu/hti/ 
1, I'm /’ while they lick their old lips and wish 
to heaven that their young and beautiful da3*s 
had not passed. Then good-looking mammas 
of between (bitty and forty will pretend to be 
horrified, and holding up their hands, will ex- 
claim, ‘ JJoii’t conic «'•'(/• ),('■, Lon I fiadcvillc: it 

ro'ttn >/>’>/■ of non!' and at the same 

time thc3 r will look up with such ardent long- 
ing into your face that it wilt be your own 
fault if you don’t revel in the conquest of all 
the finest women in 1 /ondon. But the 3-oung 

ladies— the unmarried ones — the Misses 

Ah ! (lint will be quite charming 1 What wicked 
looks will be thrown upon you .’—what sl>- 
glances flung sidelong from eyes flashing with 
the nascent fires that the very idea c£ your 
doings will excite in the virginal bosom 1 In 
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fact, it will be a perfect triumph for your lord- 
ship ; and it makes me quite sentimental and 
romantic when I think of it. But by the bye, 
what will her ladyship say?” — and Captain 
Tash jerked his finger up to a splendid portrait 
of Yenetia which hung' in the apartment. 

“ Oh 1 I am not afraid of curtain-lectures,” 
exclaimed Horace, scarcely weighing what he 
said. “ I feel more for Lady Curzon, on whose 
head such dishonour has fallen. " 

“ Well, my lord, go up to bed, I tell you,” 
said Tash, “ and cool your brain with a few 
hours' sleep. I will lie down on the sofa in 
this room, so that 1 shall be ready in the morn- 
ing to act for you at once, should a hostile 
message come.” 

Lord Sackvillo followed the Captain’s advice 
and sought his own bed-chamber, where,’ 
fatigued alike in mind and bod}’, lie fell info a 
profound slumber. The gallant officer, having 
finished the last bottle and jnst taken what 
he called “ a thimbleful” (half a tumbler) of 
brandy to sink it all, rolled himself oil’ his 
chair upon the sofa, and there speedily became 
entranced in sleep. 

When the Captain awoke, it was broad day- 
light : and looking at his watch he found it 
was eight o'clock. Stealing forth from the 
dining-room, he hastened along the passage 
and unlocked the door of the chamber in which 
the Prince and Mrs. Malpas had passed the 
night together. Ifc then retraced his way to 
the dining-room, rang the bell, and ordered 
the servant who answered the summons to 
show him to a chamber where he might per- 
form his ablutions. This was done ; and 
when the Captain had shaved, washed himself, 
and had his clothes brushed, he declared that 
“ he w’as ready to eat breakfast against any 
two men living.” 

A few explanations will now suffice to give 
the issue of the other adventures which 
occurred at Carlton House during the memor- 
able night whereof we have been writing. 

In the first place we must stale that Mrs. 
Malpas succeeded in escaping unobserved out 
of the palace, but not without a previous 
understanding between herself and his Royal 
Highness as to some future meeting. The 
Prince gained his own dressing-room, likewise 
free from unpleasant notice, and by no moans 
dissatisfied with the new conquest which he 
had achieved. 

Let us now peep into Vcnetia’s boudoir. 
[There, at about eight o’clock in the morning, 
we shall find the lady herself still reclining in 
the couch where she had been compelled to 
abandon her charms to a man whom she detest- 
ed. The Colonel was up and dressed : that is to 
say, so far as he could be, his coat and waiscoaf 
having been left in the housemaid’s room. But 
Jessica was summoned ; and when the faithful 
abigail was admitted into the boudoir and found 
how her mistress had after all been triumphed 
over by the Colonel, she could scarcely conceal 


her indignation. A significant look, however, 
from her mistress induced her to hold her 
peace, by reminding her that she — the brilliant 
Yenetia — was completely in the Colonel’s powei’, 
but that the day of vengeance would sooner or 
later come. As for Malpas himself, he sought 
not even to conceal his sense of triumph and 
satisfaction : but this feeling was only expressed 
in his looks, and not in his words. 

To he brief, Jessica procured his coat and 
waistcoat from the chamber of the housemaid, 
to whom she proffered some hui-ried excuse to 
account for those garments being there at all ; 
and in all haste did she return with her burden 
to the boudoir. Thence she conducted the 
Colonel to the private issue from the palace; 
and as she parted from him, she said in a low 
but impressive whisper, “ Remember, sir, 
that great though your triumpli has been 
this night, ’tis not one of which as honourable 
man may boast.” 

“Her ladyship,” responded Malpas sig ifi- 
cantly “ not satisfied with having scalcc my 
lips with her kisses, has undertaken to fasten 
them still more hermetically with her gold. 
Indeed, we have a thorough, complete, and 
amicable understanding together 1” 

Thus speaking, he took his departure ; and 
Jessica, giving vent to her disgust with a 
haughty toss of the head, hastened back to 
Vcnetia’s boudoir. There she learnt from her 
ladyship’s lips the history of the misadventure 
which had made the Colonel her companion for 
the past night, instead of the partner of his 
own -wife’s couch in the spare bed-room. But 
though Yenetia could explain how the Colonel 
came with her, yet neither she nor her abigail 
could account for the extraordinary conduct 
which Mrs. Malpas had adopted in refusing him 
admission. 

Haying risen from her couch and performed 
her toilette, Yenetia was about to sally forth to 
the Marquis of Lcvcson, in order to obtain 
from him a farther sum of five thousand 
guineas, wherewith to purchase secrecy of the 
extortioner "Malpas, — when she received the 
following letter enclosing the bank-notes she 
had entrusted to Mrs. Malpas : — 

" .Vino o'clock, A. M. 

“ Immediately upon issuing from Carlton 
House, I enter a shop in Pall Mall, for the 
purpose of penning these few lines to your lady- 
ship — not only that I may at once and without 
a moment’s unnecessary delay enclose the large 
sum which your ladyship placed in my hand for 
a special purpose, hut also to beseech your lady- 
ship not to charge me with ingratitude for the 
part that I acted last night. . Were I to inform 
your ladyship that when the instant arrived 
for me to receive my husband I changed my 
mind, you would not believe me, because your 
servant Jessica has no doubt informed you that 
the key disappeared from the place where you 
concealed it ; and therefore the fact of my 



being enabled to leave the chamber ere now, i have iurfeitecl your ladyship's friendship ami j 
must or course prove to you that the key had good opinion t It is my misfortune — scarcely 
by some means found its way into the chamber, my fault. At all events, 1 beseech you not to 
Your ladyship will hence conclude that some- attribute the oecuircnee to a wilful breach of 
thing transpired of a totally unexpected nature, faith or premeditated treachery* on my part, 
to interfere with our previous plans and compel AVliat you will now do relative to my unprin- 
me to refuse admittance to my husband when ciplcd husband, I know not : bul l have little 
.lossica brought him to the door. Yes, Lady doubt that you will find means to propitiate, if 
Sackville — something did transpire : but you not to ddurm him in respect to bis infamou's 
will pardon me if I pass it over in silence. It designs towards yourself. 

is mi/ secret, and must remain so. Doubtless “ The baste and anxiety J exhibit in penning 
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these lines, will I hope convince your ladyship 
that it is my sincerest desire to divest myself 
as much as possible of the odium which in your 
ladyship’s estimation may attach to my seem- 
ingly treacherous conduct of last night ; and 
if I append no name nr initials to this note, 
your ladyship will not imagine that I am afraid 
to allow such a document with my signature to 
remain in your bauds. It is merely a precau- 
tion which I adopt, lest the note should fall in- 
to the hands of others.” 

“Ah !” said Venctia, on whose countenance 
a ray of intelligence had gradually beamed as 
she perused tliis singular epistle ; “ I now 
begin to understand the whole allair. It is as 
clear as daylight that some lover, whom Mrs. 
Malpas preferred to her husband, found his 
way last night to her chamber. But who 
could it be ? Captain Tasli was closetted 
and concealed in the housemaid’s chamber at 
the very time when you and Malpas gave the 
inefFcctual summons at the spare .bed-room 
door. The lover, then, was doubtless 
already at that moment in the room with 
Mrs. Malpas ; and Captain Tash had no doubt 
been pandering to the suddenly impro- 
vised amour. Now, was that lover my 
husband or the Prince ?— for between those 
two the matter appears most certainly to 
rest.’’ 

“ Lord Sackville, please your ladyship,’ 
said Jessica, “ went out soon after ten o’clock, 
and did not return till about three this 
morning. These facts I learnt from his lord- 
ship's valet. ’ 

“ Then the lover of Mrs. Malpas during the 
past night,” said Venctia, “ was the Trince 1’ — 
and for a few moments a shade came over her 
resplendent brow, and she bit her scarlet 
lip with vexation. “ But of that no matter !” 
she suddenly exclaimed, “ I am not jealous 
of the Prince. I know full well,” she conti- 
nued, the plow of triumph lighting up in 
her eyes and flushing her cheeks, “ that 
if he now and then wanders away for a 
short while from the sphere of my influence, 
with a look or a word can I bring him back to 
my feet. But I am angry — I am indignant — 
Oh ! I am almost disgusted with myself,'’ she 
cried in a state of excitement that rendered 
her grandly and terribly beautiful at the 
moment, — “ when I think that discomfited, 
vanquished, and defeated, I was compelled to 
surrender myself to the arms of that dastard 
Malpas !” 

“ Your ladyship has ten thousand sources of 
consolation, ’ said Jessica, “for one annoyance 
of this kind. Brilliant, courted, worshipped as 
you are, all kinds of happiness are within your 
reach and at your disposal ” 

“ Enough, Jessica !” cried Yenetia, a pro- 
found mournfulness suddenly seizing upon her : 
and as a deep sigh, amounting almost to a con- 
vulsive sob, made the rich volume of her bosom 
upheave as if it were about to burst from the 


prisonage of the corset, she turned aside for a 
moment and with a great effort subdued an 
outburst of grief. 

Jessica said nothing— did not even appear 
to notiiie this Budden Change in her mistress’s 
mood ; but bustled about the boudoir as if to 
arrange three or four things that required 
putting in order. 

“Now, my excellent and faithful Jessica,” 
said Yenetia, after a pause of a few minutes, 
“ you must at once take this money to Colonel 
Malpas and tell him that according to the com- 
pact entered into between us ere we parted, he 
will find another Bum of a few thousand pounds 
at the banker’s at Geneva when he arrives 
there. Here is the address of the hotel in St. 
James’s Street where you will find him.” 

The abigail took the slip of paper which her 
mistress handed her, together with the Bank- 
notes for five thousand pounds, and sallied forth 
to execute the commission just confided to 
her. ’ , 

Another female servant now mac...- her 
appearance with a tray containing Venetia's 
breakfast ; and scarcely had she retired, when 
Lord Sackville entered the boudoir. 
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Till'. AVOWAL AND XI IK DURATh. 

Though Horace had taken more than usual 
pains with his morning’s toilette, in order to 
divest himself of an agitated appearance, his 
looks nevertheless at once showed that some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred. . Yenetia in- 
stantaneously suspected that he had discovered 
the circumstance of Malpas having passed the 
night with her, and that he had come to re- 
proach her. Not that lie had any right, after 
the convenient compact made between him and 
his wife, to interfere .with her little peccadilloes : 
but still it would have been natural enough 
for him to feel annoyed and disgusted at any 
seeming favour which she might have shown to 
such a wretch as Malpas. 

Retaining however her self-possession, which 
indeed she seldom lost in the presence of others, 
she at once said, “ Horace, something has 
occurred 1 What is the matter with you ?” _ 

“ My dearest Yenotia,” he answered, placing 
himself by her side upon the sofa, .“I have 
something important to tell you— sojnething 
that you will doubtless hear from other lips 
presently, and which therefore you had better 
in the first instance hear from mine.” 

“But what is it?” she exclaimed: “some- 
thing terrible, that it requires so solemn a pre- 
face?” 

“ I do not know whether you will scold me 
for getting into this scrape,” said Horace, affect- 
ing a laugh : but it was only a sickly attempt 
at mirth. 
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i “Ah! then it is some dilemma which you 
have got yourself into ? * she said, now suddenly 
and completely relieved from any fears on her 
own account. “ But what have you been doing, 
you naughty II orace ?” 

“Pardon'me, dear Venetia," he replied, “if 
I first remind you of our compact ” 

“But you told me of that yesterday, when I 
gave you the mono}- you required," exclaimed 
his wife, wondering why he should recur to 
that subject. 

“ Yes - but you must forgive me if I now 
specially allude to it again," continued Horace ; 

because the dilemma in which I am involv- 
ed " 

“Come— confess the truth without circumlo- 
cution," interrupted Venetia, with an arch 
look, and at the same time tapping him on the 
cheek with her fair hand. “ You have got 
into some difficulty with a lady — is it not so 

“Yes. But have you heard already " 

“ No: I merely judge from your manner. 
You remind me of the compact — which is that 
you may have as man}’ mistresses as you fancy, 
and I may have as m in}’ lovers as I like," 
continued Venetia, the carnation deepening 
on her countenance. 

“ IVell, you have guessed rightly," said her 
husband. “ But the dilemma is a very serious 
one. There will be exposure — scandal— law- 

proceedings, — and perhaps indeed, most 

likely ” 

“Ah ! a duel,” ejaculated Venetia, now 

turning very pale. “ My dear Horace But 

who is the lady 1" she suddenly demanded. 

“ The Countess of Guram," responded her 
husband. 

“The Countess of Guram !” echoed Venetia, 
with a slightly perceptible start: for she 
could not help being struck, at the moment, 
by the coincidence that she had been criminal 
with Editha’s husband, and lor husband bad 
now been criminal with Editha. 

“You are astonished'/’ observed Sackville. 
“ Doubtless you considered Indy Curzon to bo 
the very pattern of virtue and propriety?" 

“ Let us not dwell upon details," said 
Venetia, hurriedly. “ Give me an outline of 
the adventure which has resulted in detection 
and exposure 7" 

Horace did as he was desired, and his wife 
listened with the deepest attention. 

“ And the Earl,” she said, at the conclusion 
of his narrative, “has declared that lie will 
have satisfaction ? But he has not sent to you 
yet ? — you have heard nothing from him this 
morning ?” 

“ No. Captain Tash is with me,’ said Horace. 
“ He will be my second if Curzon should 
indeed send me a challenge — as, of course, 
he is sure to do." 

“ But this challenge, ’’ said Venetia, hesitat- 
ingly, — “ are you bound to accept it?" 

“ Good God ! can you ask me such a 
question ?" ejaculated Horace. “ Even if I 
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knew beforehand that Curzon’s shot would 
stretch me dead upon the field, I must accept 
the challenge. Honour demands it: and if I 
have now come to break all this to your ears, 
it is simply because I did not wish you to 
receive the tidings suddenly, or through some 
channel which might misrepresent the facts." 

“ Misrepresent them 1" exclaimed Venetia, 
now much agitated. “ They cannot possibly 
be made worse — I mean, in respect to the 
danger which menaces you. Now, my dear 
Horace," she continued, in a tone that was 
tremulous with the strange and conflicting 
emotions agitating in her breast, “ you know 
that, notwithstanding the destiny on whose 
waters I am launched— notwithstanding, indeed, 
the strange mode of life we leave— you know, 
I say, that I am fond of you. It was' 
our agreement, some months ago, that all senti- 
mental allusions and maudlin professions of 
love, should cease between us: and, indeed, it 
would have been a mockery had we nut resolv- 
ed such a course. Yes— a veritable mockery 
in the presence of the compact which allows 
each such unlimited license! But at a 
moment when your life is threatened, I may be 
permitted to observe that notwithstanding all 
that has taken place and all that is taking 
place, I still experience for you those feelings 
which will not permit me to hear with indiffer- 
ence of the danger 'which you are incurring. 
Indeed, I cannot bear the thought 1" 

“ My dear Venetia, you will almost drive me 
mad," exclaimed Horace, “ if you talk thus. 
You know full well that at the outset I loved 
you fondly — loved you madly — and in a few 
short months this affection has not been extir- 
pated from my heart 1 No : and notwithstand- 
ing 1 have plunged into dissipations — notwith- 
standing I have been seduced into this intrigue, 
the secret of which has now so suddenly ex- 
ploded — yet is there still a niche within roy 
soul where your image is enshrined. The arti- 
ficialities with which rank and wealth have 
surrounded us, have not destroyed all natural 
feelings within me. Besides, you know, Vene- 
tia— you can believe me when I declare — that 
I should have been happier had we on the day 
of our marriage retired to some humble and 
secluded cottage,, rather than have plunged 
into the brilliancies, the elegancies, and the 
luxuries of a Court life 1 But having been com- 
pelled as it were to accept this latter destiny, 
it was better to yield to the force of the tor- 
rent and give way to all pleasures and pro- 
fligacies, if only for the sake of drowning re- 
gretful or remorseful thoughts.” 

“Ah 1 my dear Horace," said Venetia, gently 
passing one of her arms round his neck and 
drawing him towards her this is none of 
those scenes of tenderness which a husband and 
wife in our condition ought to avoid, and which 
nevertheless has its soothing influences — its, 
ecstacies of pleasing pain— its paroxysms of 
torturing bliss ! Yes, dear Horace, though 
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shame he upon either brow — though when in- 
spired by the best feelings of our nature, we 
dare not look each other in the face — and 
though now, as your cheek is pillowed against 
mine, each one burns with the Hush of shame — 
nevertheless we are not indifferent to . each 
other ; and to me the thought is harrowing 
that in a few short hours thine handsome form 
may become rigid — thine eyes closed in the 
sleep of death I No, no — this duel must not 
be !” she added with passionate vehemence. 

“ But m3’ honour will be compromised," said 
Horace. “ Candidly speaking, Yenetia, T am 
no coward — I do not shrink from death : and 
were I compelled to go forth with an army to 
battle, it would be in the foremost ranks I 
should be found. .But I freely confess that it 
is hard — yes, it is hard — to stand the chance of 
being thus cut off in my earliest prime, —when 
rank, honours, and wealth have only just begun 
to lavish their favours upon me I Besides, 
Yenetia, of the two courses which are open to 
every man in this life— namely, the good and 
the bad— I have chosen the latter ; and for 
this sacrifice of all my bettermost feelings, the 
only compensation can be found in a long life 
of pleasure and enjoyment. These are the 
reasons which almost render me a coward when 
I think of this duel! And then, Ctirzon too," 
he added, “ is a matchless shot— so experienced 
with the pistol that ” 

“ Oh ! your words freeze the blood in my 
veins,” cried Yenetia, shuddering from head 
to foot. “No, no, my dear Horace— this duel 
must not take place !’’ 

“All ! vainly do you talk, my poor Vonetia,” 
said her husband : “ for on the one hand the 
wretched code of honour will compel Lord Cur- 
^op to send me a challenge, and on the other 
will force me to accept it.” 

“ And this. is because he discovered you with 
his wife said Yenetia in a musing tone, as 
she gazed abstractedly upon her husband : for 
it seemed as if some thought or scheme was 
now developing itself in her mind. 

“Yes— that is the plain English of the 
matter," replied Horace. 

“Ah! I understand," ejaculated Venetia: 
then as her eyes suddenly assumed another 
and peculiar expression, fraught with a deep 
and mysterious meaning, she said, “Ho you 
1 emember, Horace, that on the first occasion 
.you ever required 11101103' — it is now some 
months ago — you said that j'ou consulted me, 
knowing that I was a woman fertile in ex- 
pedients ?” 

“ T remember it perfectly,” returned her 
husband ; “and I might reiterate the averment 
now. But what has that to do with the 
present position of affairs ? Believe me, ni3> dear 
Venetia, there are no means of staving oil’ tiio 
present danger : it must be' encountered boldly 
—although, to confess the truth, "die added in a 
mournful tone, “I experience terrible' mis- 


givings amounting to a presentiment as .to the ■ 
result !” 

“ Then I beseech you, Horace, to put ' faith 
in my ingenuit}' 1 ” exclaimed Yenetia, with, 
the air of one who already has resolved upon 
some settled plan of action. ' 

“But remember, my dearest wife,” said 
Horace, “ that anything you might do in. this 
matter would be to compromise my honour 
most seriously, because the challenge must be 
accepted " 

■ “ Now, leave it all to me,” interrupted 
Yenetia, with one of her sweetest smiles ac- 
companying a look of confidence and encourage- 
ment. “ But I am about to give you an in- 
struction which you must obe}' to the very 
letter ” 

“ .Proceed,” said Horace, wondering, what" 
possible scheme liis wife could so suddenly 
have devised, but still experiencing sullicient 
faith in her prndence, tact, and knowledge of 
the world, to feel assured that in wha ioever 
she might do she would not comproniioe his 
honour in respect to this duel which appeared 
inevitable. 

“ Return you to Captain Tasli, and remain 
with him until you receive a message from 
me," said Yenetia : “ then, so soon as J essica j 
repairs to you with the intimation that I wish 
to see you, do you come straight hither and 
enter the boudoir at once — without hesitation 
—and without the ceremony of knocking at 
the door.” 

Horace was about to inquire an explanation 
relative to this extraordinary instruction : but 
Yenetia good humouredly cut short all farther 
discourse, and compelled him to quite the 
room. 

A few minutes after her husband had thus 
left the boudoir, Lady Sackville rang the bell ; 
and when Jessica answered the summons, she 
said “ You have returned, then, from execut- 
ing the commission with Colonel Malpas ?” 

“ Yes, your ladyship,” was the abigail’s 
reply. “I saw the Colonel— gave him the 
money— and delivered your message. He says 
that he shall set off at once ; and as the north- 
western part of the Continent is now so un- 
settled in consequence of French affairs, he 
shall not attempt to pass along the Rhine, but 
shall take ship for the Mediterranean .and by 
those means reach Geneva.” 

“Good 1 ” said Yenetia, in a tone of approval. 
“And now, my dear girl, you must at once, 
proceed to Grosvenor Street and see. the 
Earl of Curzon. If he be not at home wait 
for his return : and when you see him, tell him 
thal if ho .values m3’ good opinion and friend- 
ship he will at once pay me a visit.” 

“ But has not your lad3’ship heard,” said 
Jessica, stammering and hesitating, “ of a 
certain circumstance? The whole town is 
ringing with it already. I heard the .waiters 
talking of it at the door of the hotel where 
Colonel Malpas is staying. T also heard of it 
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again at a shop where I stopped to "buy some 
thing I required — ►-But now your ladyship is 


prepared to hear it 

“ I know everything already,” said Venetia ; 
“ so don’t tarry to converse with me ; but 
start off at once and deliver my message to 
Lord Curzon. Tell him that I have heard of 
what has taken place and that therefore I am 
well aware he cannot openly visit Lord Sack- 
ville’s suite of apartments at Carlton House : 
tell him therefore that he is to accompany you 
hither, and you will introduce him by the 
private door — as it is absolutely necessary I 
should see him without delay.” 

J essiea accordingly sped upon this errand ; 
and on arriving in G'rosvenor Street, she found 
that Lord Curzon was at home, but engaged 
with his solicitor on urgent business. On 
hearing, however, that it was Jessica who 
wished to say a few words to him, ho immediate- 
ly granted her an audience in another room ; 
and on receiving the message which she 
delivered, he appeared to be uncertain how to 
act. The abigail urged upon him the necessity 
of complying with her mistress’s desire ; ana 
he gave his couseut — for he not only was loth 
to quarrel with Venetia,- but he was also 
anxious to hear what she', might have to say, 
a presentiment informing him that it was re- 
lative to the transactions of the preceding 
night ; though how Venetia purposed to inter- 
fere in them, he was at a loss to understand. 
However, to the brief, he dismissed his solicitor 
for a couple of hours : and bidding Jessica 
hasten homeward, he sooii afterwards sallied 
forth and rejoined her in the neighbourhood of 
Carlton House. 

The cunning abigail speedily introduced him 
into the palace, and led him unobserved to 
Venetia’s boudoir, where he was welcomed in 
the most charming and flattering manner by 
the divinity of the place. 

Having bad him sit down upon the sofa, 
Venetia told Jessica to withdraw ; but as the 
faithful abigail was retiring, she whispered in 
her ear the following rapidly uttered instruc- 
tion : — “ Listen attentively for the boudoir- 
bell’; and when you hear it ring, go and tell 
Lord Sackville that I wish to speak to him 
immediately.” 


CHAPTER CXLVII. 

Tlir. WTHC’s XTIMTAOKM. 

\\ K must now observe that during the interval 
of Jessica's absence to fetch the Earl of Curzon, 
^ enetia had thrown off her gown'and put on a 
loose morning wrapper,— thus leaving herself 
in an elegant undress. She likewise allowed 
her hair to flow in all its auburn richness and 
silken luxuriance over the shoulders which 
were now left bare in their dazzling whiteness; 


while a few stray tresses were suffered to fall 
around her throat and over her bosom, where 
they lay like dark gold upon polished ivorv 
Into her looks she had thrown ail that sen- 
suous wanton languor which rendered her so 
dangerously enchanting and so overpowerinuly 
captivating in the presence of a man endowed 
with strong passions. 

Nor was the effect of all this preparation on 
her part, and of the luxurious exposure of her 
rich and resplendent charms, lost upon the 
Earl of Curzon, notwithstanding his mind had 
been so much occupied with other things. 
Moreover, although he had once revelled in 
those beauties on which his eyes now settled 
eagerly and intently, yet it was but once— and 
that was far, very far from being sufficient to 
sate the strong passion with which Venetia 
had inspired him from the very first moment 
of their acquaintance. 

The reader is of course aware that after a 
certain communication which Venetia had re- 
ceived from Colonel Malpas, she could not in 
her heart entertain anything like a favourable 
sentiment towards the E frl of Curzon. When 
with the Colonel on the Continent he had evi- 
dently talked of his amour with herself : Per- 
haps, for anything that Venetia knew to the 
contrary, he had even boasted elsewhere and to 
others of the conquest he had obtained over 
her. At all events, he' had betrayed the delicate 
circumstance to Malpas ; and this was a crime 
which Lady Sackville was not likely to forgive. 
If then we find Venetia now affecting the ! 
amiable towards Curzon — smiling upon him— 
placing herself upon the sofa by his side, 
and at once bending upon him a look and 
assuming an attitude which seemed to declare 
that she was not unmindful of their past 
^intimacy — if we behold her doing all this, it 
was because she had a special purpose in view 
and a particular object to accomplish, to the 
carrying out of which she made all her feelings 
of dislike towards the Earl entirely subordinate 
‘ 1 thought, ( ’harles,” she said, “ that the 
very first person you would have seen on 
returning to London, was myself and as she 
thus spoke she threw into her looks an expres- 
sion of tender reproach. 

" dearest Venetia,” he said, “ I should 
have communicated with you this afternoon. 
Most assuredly I should not have ventured 
to call upon you after the transactions which 
occurred last night, and in which I am 
painfully and seriously involved with your 
husband.” * J 

“ Come — tell me all about it,” said Venetia 
throwing one of her snowy arms round his 
node, and leaning towards him in such a way 
that her bosom reposed upon his breast and she 
could thus gaze up into his countenance: “ tell 
me, I say, all the particulars of this adventure , 
for you and I, ( diaries at all events are not 
goingto quarrel.” 

“ ^ 051 know not how unspeakably happy 
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you render me by this assurance, dearest 
Yenetia I” exclaimed Curzon, bestowing deeply 
sensuous caresses upon the wife of that man 
whom he was about to challenge to a mortal 
duel for having intrigued with his wife. “ You 
look handsomer than ever, Venetia ! — you are 
indeed grandly beautiful,” he continued; and 
his fingers played with the shining tresses of 
her luxuriant hair. 

“ Well, you shall compliment me presently,’ 
she said, with a smile displaying the two 
rows of pearl which, gleaming in contrast 
with the moist scarlet of her lips, seemed the 
ivory portals through which the balmy breath 
of heaven itself came forth. “ Tell me again, 
I ask you, the details of this adventure of last 
night.” 

“ You must know, my dear Venetia, ” res- 
ponded the Earl, “ that for some time past — • 
seven or eight months perhaps — 1 have 
suspected— or rather,” he continued, “ 1 have 
had positive proofs that my wife was a thorough 
intriguante ” 

“ And pray, are you the most immaculate 
of men ?" inquired Venetia, with an arch 
smile. 

“ No — far from it,” responded Curzon, 
snatching a kiss from her lips : but he 
immediately added, “ I do not choose my wife 
to pursue a similar game " 

“ Then how you must despise, scorn, and 
loathe me said Venetia, but with a certain 
haughty mockery in her tone. “ Am not I a 
wife?— and yet have I not forgotten myself 
with you ?-am I not likely to do it again ” 

“ Ah 1 but you arc one of the world’s excep- 
tions,” exclaimed Curzon, not knowing exactly 
what response to nive : then after some little 
hesitation and with a certain confusion in his 
looks, he said, “But wherefore shall we continue 
this topic ? It only makes me say things dis- 
agreeable to you ; and I would not for the 
world ofi'end or annoy you, Venetia." 

“ You neither offend nor annoy me,” she 
observed, with a peculiarity of tone and look 
which for the moment seemed to have something 
sinister in it : but as her countenance suddenly 
lighted up, she exclaimed in a blythe voice, 
“I know very well that I am different from 
other women ; and there lives not a man on 
the face of the earth who can either scorn or 
despise me." 

“ True — most true 1” exclaimed Curzon, 
bestowing upon her another caress. “'Well,. I 
was about to explain that on the Continent I 
met a person who revealed to me all the secrets 
relative to Editha’s misconduct, aud how art- 
fully she managed, by the aid of her principal 
tire-woman — a girl mamed Gertrude — to carry 
on her intrigues in such a way that none of the 
servants, save this confidential one, could 
possibly suspect what was going on." 

“ And who could have been base and mis- 
chievous enough to give you such information ?’ 
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ssked Editha, her suspicions instantaneously 
etting upon Colonel Malpas. 

“Ah ! my charmer, I must not tell you that, 
said Curzon, patting her face. 

“ Well, go on,” she said, with a,n arch smile. 
“I do not wish to penetrate more' deeply than 
you choose into your secrets. I suppose, how- 
ever, that having gained this information oh 
the Continent, you lost no time in turning it 
to account the moment you come back to 
London ?” 

“ Such was indeed the case,” rejoined the 
Earl ; “ and it was in order that I might carry 
out my project at once, that I did not instan- 
taneously present myself at Carlton House on 
my return. In fact I only arrived yesterday 
evening, at about seven o’clock, and going in 
the first instance to see a friend of mine — or 
rather a young man who is interested in my 
affairs— I sent him to Grosvenor Street - *ith a 
letter saying that I should not be at horn until 
this evening. Ah 1 my dear Venetia, pardon 
me if I say I know your sex so well, that I 
felt assured my wife would at once communi- 
cate with her paramour — even supposing that 
she had not an appointment with him for the 
night — " 

“ Oh 1 what a calculation on your part !” ex- 
claimed Venetia, in a tone of mock rebuke : 
“ what an opinion you must indeed have of our 
sex 1 But pray go on : I am interested in 
these proceedings which you are relating.” 

“Well,” continued the Earl, at about eleven 
I went home. If I had found Editha, I should 
of course have told her that I had been enabled 
after all to return more speedily than I at first 
anticipated : but she was not at home — and I 
understood that she had gone to Lady Lech- 
mere’s. Ah ! then I knew at once that I was 
on the right track. I accordingly proceeded 
thither — But public rumour has doubtless told 
you all the rest that occurred ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Venetia. “ And now, do you 
not think that you have been . very foolish ? 
How can you possibly find fault with your 
wife ” 

“ Ah ! my dear Venetia,” exclainied the 
Earl, “ if you force me into explanations, I 
must give them. My disposition is a curious 
one ; and rakish, profligate, dissipated though 
I may be, I could not endure the thought that 
my wife should follow in the same path. It 
may be unjust — it may be preposterous ” 

“Well, we will not comment any more upon 
this part, of the affair,” interrupted Venetia. 
“ But tell me — are you going to challenge. 
Horace to a duel ?’’ 

“I must,” .answered the Earl of Curzon 
“ But I promise you, my dear Venetia, that I 
will fire very wide of the mark. Not. that 1 
suppose you care over much for your husband 

“ You talk of purposely missing your aim,” 
said Venetia, hastily ; “ but by that very 
attempt you may hit him — for is it not some- 
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times the random or ill-directed shot that 
takes the fatal etFeet i" 

“ And yet I Must challenge him,” reiterated 
the Earl. “ You know very well, my dear 
Venetia, how peremptory is the code of honour 

I* 

“ ITonour 1" echoed Venetia : and her beauti- 
ful lips Writhed in superb disdain. “ Now tell 
me, is not this thing that you call honour the 
most wretched, paltry, miserable scarecrow of 
a sentiment that ever was ? Horace is as justi- 
fied in intriguing with your wife as you are in 
intriguing with Aw, if there be any justifica- 
tion at all. And yet, because you happen to 
have found him and your wife out, you must 
fight a duel !" 

“To be sure,” exclaimed Curzon. “ Suppose 
that he had found you and me out, should I not 
be compelled to go and fight a duel with him ? ’ 

“Ah! it is a wretched affair, this code of 
honour of your’s after all l” said Venetia : then, 
as she started somewhat abruptly from the 
sofa, she said, “ I think that I have a book 
here svbich exposes the folly of duelling.” 

Thus speaking, she- advanced towards a side- 
table which stood in a recess of the chimney- 
piece ; and while pretending to be in search for 
a book, she pulled the bell-wire unperceived by 
Lord Curzon. 

“ No— I cannot find the volume,” she said : 
and returning to the sofa, she placed herself in 
the same voluptuous contact with him as before. 
“ Now, do you not think you are acting foolish- 
ly ? Tell me the truth and she began to 
lavish upon him a perfect torrent of caresses 
which seemed of the tenderest as they were 
certainly of the most exciting nature. 

She fastened her lips to his— she threw her 
arms around his neck — and during the intervals 
of the warm and fervid kisses which they thus 
exchanged,‘she breathed the- tenderest expres- 
sions in his ears. Intoxicated with a sense of 
bliss, the Earl of Curzon forgot all about Editha 
—all about his contemplated law suit : he 
thought only of this woman of glorious beauty 
and of enchanting fascinations who was now 
placed in such close contact with him ; — and 
yielding to the influence— the almost madden- 
ing influence— of his desires, he was on the 
point of snatching the lust crowning bliss, when 
the door of the boudoir was suddenly burst 
open, and Lord Sackville appeared upon the 
threshold ! 

The Earl of Curzon gave vent to an ejacula- 
tion of dismay while starting from Vcnetia's 
arms as if she had suddenly changed into a 
serpent : then, as he beheld the scarlet glow 
which tlamed up on the countenance of her 
husband, he naturally thought that it was a 
fiery indignation which was thus expressed. 
But though perhaps ‘for the ■ first instant 
there might have been such a feeling in Pack- 
ville's heart, yet it was rather with amazement 
that he was thus inspired— amazement mingled 
with a feeling of shame too, at the spectacle that 


now met his eyes. But almost instantaneously 
recovering his presence of mind, and of course 
penetrating the stratagem which Venetia had 
thus adopted, he closed the door — locked it — 
and advanced a few paces farther into the 
boudoir. 

Curzon knew not what to say or what to do. 
He was overwhelmed with confusion, until 
Venetia suddenly bursting out laughing re- 
called him to a full sense of his position. Yes 

and all in a moment the truth flashed to his 

mind. It was a stratagem on the part of Lady 
Sackville to place him and her husband pre- 
cisely on the same footing towards each other 1 
But, heavens 1 what an utter profligate did 
Venetia now seem in his eyes ! — what a shame- 
less meretricious woman had she thu3 rendered 
herself 1 Such were the thoughts that flashed 
through the mind of the Earl of Curzon all in a 
moment. 

“ I congratulate your lordship,” he said, a 
withering irony in his accents, “ upon the pos- 
session of such an amiable and excellent wife, 
who thus readily sacrifices herself in order to 
save you from a duel to which I now of course 
cannot challenge you." 

“At all events, my lord," retorted Horace, 
his countenance again becoming scarlet, “since 
I know myself to be profligate and debauched, 
I am not base enough to go laying snares to 
entrap my wife — nor unjust enough to reproach 
her when I find that she goes astray.” . 

“Well,” said Curzon, contemptuously. “I 
do not think we need stand here bandying word. 
'Tis quite apparent now that I cannot challenge 
you to meet me at a dozen paces ; nor can 
you challenge me. Neither can I very well 
bring an action against you— nor you against 
me.” 

“It would indeed be the most ridiculous 
pair of law-suits," observed Horace, “ that 
ever were brought before the cognizance of 
a tribunal. But how is the complicated affair 
to end ?” 

“ Perhaps this fair divinity, the goddess of 
intrigue as well as of beauty,” said Curzon, 
with a bow of niock solemnity towards Venetia, 
“will condescend to issue her instructions : 
for it is quite clear that her ladyship’s 
dramatic imagination has contrived this 
spendid equivoque. Heavens ! if it should 
be lost to the theatrical world, wbat a mis- 
fortune would it be ?" added the Earl, in a 
tone of bitter irony. 

Venetia, who had been listening with calm 
indifference to the observations thus made by 
the Earl of Curzon, now deemed it time to 
develop her views. 

“ You both 3tand in a strange position 
towards each other, it is true, ’she said; 
“and you neither appear to understand how 
there ran possibly be an issue from the 
dilemma. Now, as all the world is already 
acquainted with the discovery of your intrigue, 
Horace, with Lady Cuizon, it becomes 
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absolutely necessary llial you should light 
a duel with Lord Curzon. The code of 
honour, as he has assured me, requires this 
pleasant little proceeding : or else lie would 
be deemed and proclaimed a coward by all 
his friends as well as'his enemies. A duel, 
then, there, vivst be. But on the other hand, 
how can Lord Curzon possibly seek your life, 
Horace, for having dishonoured him, when 
he in the same manner has dishonoured .you? 
And if will not do to tell flic world that there 
is tit for tat in this affair. In the first place 
it would not suit the Earl even to have the 
fact made known at all, because lie wishes 
to obtain a divorce from his wife, which 
he could not procure if his own conduct 
were made public: he would be held un- 
deserving of the remedy. Then, in the second 
place, there is no need to make public the 
scene which has now occurred ; because //on, 
Horace, do not wish to expose your wife — >/nit 
do not sock a divorce from her — >/oii have no 
vindictive feelings to gratify. As for the Earl 
of Curzon, he of course, as a man and an a gentle- 
man, will maintain a profound silence also re- 
lative to the scene that has just occurred. Nov 
therefore you begin to comprehend how stands 
the matter between you : and yet it is most con- 
tradictory — most anomalous — most paradoxical. 
For the world, knowing only of //our intrigue, 
Horace, with Lady Curzon, will according to 
the code of honour look for a duel between 
yourself and Lord Curzon ; whereas j/oit, Lord 
Curzon, 1 ’ she continued, “on the other hand, 
cannot possibly stand up to lake my husband s 
life under the circumstances which have now 
transpired, but which are not to be made kmra n 
to the world. Such is the contradictory posi- 
tion. But know ye what is to be done 

Vcnefia stopped short as she asked this ques- 
tion. Both her husband and the Earl of 
Curzon gazed upon her in unfeigned surprise 
mingled with curiosity. The latter even forgot 
his rage and hate at the stratagem of which lie 
had been made the dupe - so completely was lii.s 
interest now enchained in the jnrt which this 
extraordinary woman— as extraordinary as she 
was beautiful — was taking in these delicate and 
difficult matters. 

“ Well, neither of you seem to be able to 
answer my question,” she continued, after a 
pause of nearly a minute. “ I will tell you, 
then, what is to be done. r l here must be a 
sham duel ! Yes- a duel in which there shall 
be every appearance of hostile intent — in 
which the pistols shall be loaded with powder 
| and ball — duly discharged — point-blank, as 
1 believe the phrase is — and even fired a 
second time, if you will,— but leaving you 
both unscathed and unhurt after all !” 

“If such a proceeding can really lake place 
said the Earl of Curzon, still under the 
influence of astonishment, “ it will assuredly 
be the best manner to settle the present 
difficulty. A due homage will thereby be paid 


to the opinion of the world — the laws of 
honour will be openly satisfied — and privately 
no unfairness will have been committed 
between your lordship and me.” 

“ I am perfectly agreeable,” said Horace : 
“ for of course, under present circumstances, 
I cannot wish to let you have the chance of 
taking mj’ life — and I assuredly am equally 
repugnant to take yours.” 

“But x-especting the action for crim. con'' 
said the Earl of Curzon, “ which must precede 
the suit for a divoi’ce in the House of Lords? — 
I have already consulted my solicitor upon 
the subject ” 

“ Ah ! your lordship has not suflered the grass 
to grow’ under your feet since your return to 
London,” exclaimed Venetia. “ But since you 
appeal to me relative to this new’ question, 
is there not such a thing as seeking only 
nominal damages ? — in which case J orace will 
of course offer no opposition to the ac ion.” 

“ Y cs — the legal portion of the affair can be 
thus manged,” said the Earl of Curzon. “But 
your ladyship has yet to tell us how this sham 
duel, as you call it, is to be managed.” 

“ 1 chanced a few’ days ago," said Venetia, 
“ to take up a book in which were recorded 
many curious experiments of legerdemain, 
sleight-of-hand, and conjuring tricks ; and one 
of the feats described was most ingenious and 
interesting. It was that of a conjuror suffer- 
ing a person to fire a loaded pistol at him — 
a pistol charged with ball ” 

“But what -was the ball made of ?" asked 
Curzon, with an incredulous curl of the lip. 

« It was a ball of hollow’ glass filled with 
quick-si* ver,” answered Venetia ; “ and when 
such a bullet is held in the hand it feels of the 
same weight as a genuine one, the appearance 
of which it also has to the eye.” 

“ Excellent !" exclaimed both .Horace and 
Curzon, now in the same breath : for they 
both perceived in an instant how Venetia’s 
idea of a sham duel could be carried out. 

“How, Horace, you can withdraw,” said 
his wife; “and 1 will summon .'Jessica to 
conduct the Earl of ( ’urzon as privately as 
possible out of the palace.” 

“ In the course of the day, then,” said 
Horace, with a cold salutation, “your lordship 
w’ill send some friend with a challenge, 
according to the w-outed formalities?" 

“ 1 shall do so, my lord,” responded Curzon, 
likewise with a haughty reserve. 

Yenetia now rang the bell ; and her husband 
at once issued from the boudoir. 

“ Now, my dear (.’urzon," said Venetia, the 
moment they were once more alone together, 
“you must not be angry at what I have done : 
for I was resolved to put an end to this duel — 
or rather to disarm it of its dangerous character. 
Come, tell me youare not angry ; for assured- 
ly I do not wish to quarrel with you and as 
she spoke she lavished upon him such intoxi- 
cating caresses that he rapidly . expei’ienced a 
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thaw in- the ill-humour which he had couccivcd 
against her. “ I forgive you for the harsh and 
hibing words you used just now towards me,” 

she added ; “ and therefore ” 

“ Well, dearest Venetia,” said C'urzon, “ you 
must admit that the stratagem of which you 
made me the dupe was enough to irritate 
me.” . ■- 

u Hush ! no more of all this,” she said, gaily 
and archly placing her hand upon bis mouth. 


“ Now sit down once more, and tell me all that 
occurred at Geneva.” 

At this moment a knock was lieai’d at the 
door, and Yenetia ordered Jessica, from whom 
the summons came, to return in half-au-hour. — 
for she had only rung the bell in the presence 
of her husband to make him believe that 
Curzon wa3 at once to take, his departure and 
that she had no private business with him. 

The Earl accordingly proceeded to give 
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Venetia an account of just as much as it suited 
him to relate concerning his proceedings at 
Geneva. He did not mention the name of 
Malpas ; and she did not choose to mention it 
either. In fact her only object was now to 
ascertain the precise position in which affairs 
seemed to be in the household of the Princess 
of Wales; and if. she showed herself thus 
affable, condescending, and kind towards the 
Earl of Curzon, it was merely because she 
deemed it prudent to conciliate a man who was 
acquainted with.so many of her secrets. 

At the expiration of the half-hour Jessica 
returned'to'the boudoir ; and Curzon was then 
stealthily- conducted from the palace. 

Venetia now remained alone— alone to pon- 
der upon all that had taken place, and to plunge 
into those meditations which the- development 
of her career, with all its varied incidents, was 
so well .calculated to engender. Was not all 
sense of virtue now lost within her soul ?— had 
she not become shameless in her depravities 
and brazen in her profligacies ? Yes : nor did 
she attempt to conceal this fact from herself I 
On the contrary, she was resolved that so far 
as the power of her beaut}' and the witchery ot- 
her fascinations, could serve her purposes of 
ambition or of intrigue— of amorous gallantry 
or of subtle design — she would never hesitate 
to render, those means available. 


CHAPTER CXLV1IJ. 

Tim G.YTHKUIXG STol’.M. 

At about the same hour that the scene which 
we have just related was taking place at Carlton 
House, another of a very different character, 
but of equal interest in the development of our 
tale, was occurring in the City. 

Mr. Emmerson, the bill-broker, was seated 
in liis private office, examining the letters 
which had arrived by the morning’s post. His 
countenance was haggard and careworn : there 
was an occasional quivering of the lip which 
denoted an inward excitement of no ordinary 
degree, and as he opened letter after letter, his 
hands trembled with nervous agitation. Ever 
and anon he gave a kind of convulsive start, as 
if suddenly becoming aware of the moral weak- 
ness .to which he was thus yielding and the 
physical derangement that was accompanying 
it ; and. then he would compress his lips and 
clench his fists violently, and even stamp his 
foot upon the carpet, as he said to himself, 
“This is ridiculous 1 that is childish ! Things 
cannot be so bad as my fears pourtray them.” 

But things ■were bad though, and very bad too, 
with Mr. Emmerson the bill-broker. Several 
unfortunate speculations had within the last 
few months crippled his resources ; and the 
i enormous drains which his amour with Lady 
Curzon made upon his purse, tended still 


farther to hamper him. Concurrently with 
these progressive sources of ruin, the extrava- 
gances of his family had increased at Clapham ; 
and in the endeavour to outshine all their 
neighbours, his wife and daughter had set no 
bounds to their profusion. But, as Emmerson 
day by day had seen his own affairs becoming 
more involved and his family’s expenditure 
growing more lavish, a feeling of pride mingled 
with alarm had prevented him from .communi- 
cating to his wife the state of his finances and 
the necessity that existed. for economy. Yes — 
pride, because he could not bring himself to 
give utterance to the humiliating words which 
should enforce the necessity of retrenchment — 
and alarm, because he felt that if he were to 
show any outward sign of his embarrassments, 
all his creditors would become clamorous at once, 
his credit would be stopped, and his destruction 
accelerated. Thus, the extravagant is at home 
had gone on increasing while his mf ms of sup- 
orting them were diminishing ; and although 
iB wife and daughter observed, at times that 
he became thoughtful and sombre — and 
though they even detected an expression of 
peifect agony occasionally sweeping over his 
countenance— yet they quieted their own fears 
with the thought that too close an application 
to business was the cause of Emmerson's alter- 
ing looks ; and not for a moment did they 
choose to suspect that any trouble was being 
introduced into his finances. 

Jn - addition to the above-mentioned causes 
of pecuniary embarrassment, Emmerson had 
recently stood an expensive contest for the 
aldcrmanic gown of one of the City Wards. 
Here again did the pride of a man who was so 
strong in oppressing all whom his usurious 
practices brought within his scope, become his 
weakness ; and though at the very first moment 
when a deputation of his friends waited upon 
him and asked him to stand as a candidate, 
he was frightened at the enormous expense 
into which it would lead him, he nevertheless 
had not the courage to breathe the word “ no." 
The canvass therefore took place ; and judging 
by the promises received, Emmerson’s success 
appeared certain. But when the day of elec- 
tion came, many of those who had pledged 
themselves to support him, stopped away ; 
while others actually went to the polling 
place and recorded their votes against him I 
Vain had been all his expenditure to ensure 
his election — equally vain and futile had proved 
his frothy vapourings relative to “ our blessed 
Constitution” and “ glorious laws it was 
evident that some mysterious agency had been 
at work to undermine him, and that to such 
dark and insidious manceuverings was his 
defeat to be attributed. 

While still smarting under the,galling sense 
of a failure which, prominent asme had made 
himself as a Common Councilman, was 
absolutely ignominious, Emmerson began to 
observe that some of his most influential City 
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friends seemed less cordial than they were 
wont to be. At first he thought that this was 
mere fancy on his part : but he soon received 
snch signal proofs to the contrary, that he was 
compelled to confess to himself that his 
character was waning and his credit diminish- 
ing. Fresh evidences of these facts promptly 
developed themselves. His bankers wrote 
a peremptory letter to remind him that he had 
latterly been overdrawing his account and 
paying but little money in: two or three 
capitalists, of whom he had for years past been 
enabled to obtain any sums he required, were 
full of excuses when he now demanded their 
aid. One had “ locked up all his funds” — 
another had “ decided upon turning his 
floating capital into other channels” — and a 
third “ could not possibly oblige Mr. Emmer- 
son on the present occasion.” But this was 
not all. Some of his best clients — well-to-do 
tradesmen who occasionally wanted the 
accommodation of a few thousands or hun- 
dreds, and who did not mind paying hand- 
somely for the loan thereof for a short time — 
found out some other bill-broker who charged 
a lesser interest, and thus Emmerson's 
business was rapidly falling off. 

Still these were not all evils and misfortunes 
that were closing in around him. During the 
last week or two, reports had been privately 
whispered both in the City and at Clapham 
that his affairs were embarrassed beyond all 
remedy. Bills then came .pouring in upon 
him; and he found, to his horror and dismay, 
that large accounts for upholstery, jewellery, 
wine, millinery, and so forth, for which he had 
given his wife the money, remained un- 
liquidated, she having lavished the funds in 
other ways. That his approaching downfall 
was rumoured, soon reached his ears by 
several disagreeable means. His wife had a 
quarrel with a female servant whom she 
threatened to discharge; whereupon the woman 
blazed forth in a fury of invective and taunt, 
declaring that pride would have a fall and 
that everybody knew the end of all this pomp 
and ostentation was at hand 1 Then Mrs. 
Emmerson’s eyes were suddenly opened to the 
truth; and she charged her husband with his 
financial embarrassment — as if it constituted 
a positive crime of which had been guilty 
towards her ! As a matter of course he turned 
upon her with virulent reproaches for her 
extravagance; and thus a terrible scene took 
place, of which all the servants were listeners. 
On going into the City on that occasion, Em- 
merson found that all persons who had any 
claims upon him there, were getting very- 
pressing for payment; and in the course of a 
few days they grew absolutely clamorous, 
acting and speaking as if they were secretly 
urged on by - somebody who was giving them 
to understand that unless they, became thus 
importunate it .was very, likely they would 
never be paid at all. 


Such was now the position of Emmerson’s 
affairs, and the reader will not therefore be sur- 
prised at finding him in such a nervous, excited, 
and agitated state as we have described at the 
opening of the present chapter. Indeed, it 
was quite dear that matters were coming to a 
crisis ; and although for a few moments he had 
hugged the belief that “things were not so 
bad as they seemed, the letters which he was 
now opening speedily convinced him that 
things could not possibly be worse. Some of 
these letters insisted upon prompt settlement of . 
accounts already delivered : others were from’ . 
solicitors giving notice of actions in cases where 
many fruitless applications for payment had 
been made ; other letters, again, contained 
refusals— some speciously apologetic, others 
laconically blunt— in answer to requests made 
by Emmerson for loans from former City 
friends : and other letters conveyed the in- 
timation of the failure of speculations in which 
he had embarked, and the inability of three or 
four large debtors to pay him what they owed. 
These circumstances were of themselves suffi- 
cient to drive even a stroneer-minded man 
than Emmerson to utter desperation. But 
still they did not constitute the whole sum of 
the crushing calamities and goading adver- 
sities that were hemming him in around. 
There was yet one other circumstance that 
cut him to the very soul : for the rumour of 
what was termed “ the fav.v pas in high life,” 
relative to the Countess ‘of Curzon and Lord 
Sackville, bad already reached the City, and 
thus made Emmerson aware that he had been 
duped and deluded by a fashionable courtezan 
who had wheedled large supis out of him under 
the semblance of affection, while she was all 
the time intriguing with her patrican para- 
mour 1 

Bitterly, bitterly did Emmerson curse his 
folly now that the infatuation had passed 
away : deeply, deeply did he deplore his 
miserable stupidity in yielding himself up so 
completely pj the -Circean wiles and Syren 
blandishments of that titled profligate who 
had thus taken so large a share in accomplish- 
ing his ruin. ' * 

\ Jffalf-maddened, then, was Emmerson as he 
sat at noon in his own private office, looking 
over his letters and obtaining a deeper in- 
sight into his perplexities as he advanced 
step by step down the precipice which that 
correspondence thus developed to his views. 
And while all these' fearful things were forced 
upon his contemplation, through the whole 
cloud of misteries penetrated the thought of 
his astounding folly in respect to Lady Curzon. 
And how humiliated— how profoundly humi- 
liated— did he now feel when he reflected that 
the haughty peeress, so far from ever loving 
Aim— the plebeian money-grubber— had been 
makings tool and an instrument of him the 
whole time ; and that if she had encouraged 
him to quit the dingy regions of the City in 
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order -to enter the paradise of West End 
fashion, the portals of which had unfolded 
their wings at her magic touch to give him 
admission, it was only because the enchantress 
had her own selfish purposes to serve ! For he 
felt— full keenly felt — that those golden gates 
of high life’s elysium would now he as sternly 
and mercilessly closed against him as the doors 
of a workhouse are to a pauper who has no 
settlement in the parish : and he almost 
gnashed liis teeth with rage as he reflected 
that, although he had paid thousands of pounds 
for the privilege of basking in the sun-light 
of patrician beauty and mingling with the 
other gilded insects that flitted about in the 
roseate floods of luxury, yet that he was only 
a plebeian intruder and vulgar interloper 
after all ! 

Such was Emmerson’s state of mind on the 
day of which we are now writing. Having 
gone through all his correspondence— as a man 
traverses a district where nature presents 
naught save features of horror, gloom, and 
danger, unrelieved by a single spot of refresh- 
ing verdure or floral colouring — he started 
from his seat and began pacing the room with 
rapid but uneven steps. 

What was he to do 1 Should he become 
bankrupt — pass through the ordeal of that 
tribunal so humbling to commercial pride, 
so ruinous to the credit of the money-grubber 
—and then seek to begin the world anew ? Or 
should he gather together such wrecks of his 
late immense resources as he could possibly 
accumulate, and fly to Canada, or some part of 
the world where under another name he 
might enter upon a fresh career ? This latter 
idea was the one that pleased him best. He 
was so disgusted with the extravagances of 
his wife and daughter — forgetting that he 
himself had first encouraged them in a lavish 
expenditure, and then had not courage to 
check it when it exceeded all reasonable 
bounds — that he resolved to leave them be- 
hind him to shift for themselves. Heartless, 
selfish, and cruel was this man, even at the 
very moment when it was most natural that 
he should seek the solace and the sympathy 
of those whom he thus coldly and deliberate!}' 
determined on abandoning for ever ! 

As a matter of course, Erumerson was too 
cautious to confide to any one his intention 
of departing from the country. But still he 
could not make all the necessary preparations 
himself. There were certain little sums of 
money owing to him in different quarters, 
and most of which might be obtained upon 
application ; but he could not go round collect- 
ing them himself— and indeed it was absolute-' 
ly necessary that this duty should be per- 
formed by Varian. 

“ But will he suspect anything ?” asked Ein- 
merson of himself, suddenly, stopping short in 
the midst of his agitated walk as the necessity 
of employing Theodore in the business thus 


struck him. “ Ho— I do not think that he will 
suspect ! Ever since he returned to me, he has 
been docile, meek, and obliging : he has done 
everything he could to regain my confidence ; 
and it is clear from a few words which hie has 
occasionally let drop, that he himself does not 
imagine my affairs to be very seriously embar- 
rassed. I do believe he is a good, kind-hearted, 
faithful creature after all ; and that I treated 
him cruelly and harshly when some months ago 
I sent him to Newgate.' Well, then, it is not 
likely he will suspect anything : and if he do, 
he would not betray me. No - I might almost 
make him a confidant of my intentions : and 
yet it were better that I should not trust him 
farther than is necessary. But at all events, 
1 will now speak to him and watch his counte- 
nance narrrowly.” 

Having thus mused, Mr. Emmerson composed 
his features as well as he was able -took a glass 
of wine from one of the sample-! cttles which 
he invariably kept in his office— and then sum- 
moned Theodore Varian to his presence. The 
young man entered with an air so perfectly 
frank and open, and at the same time so res- 
pectful, that the bill-broker perceived ' therein 
the corroboration of all the reflections he had 
just been making with regard to him ; and re- 
seating himself at the table, he said, “Shut the 
door, Varian. I wish to speak to you for a 
few minutes.” 

Theodore did as he was desired ; and as he 
approached the table, he said, “Two or three 

E ersons came inquiring for you just now, sir ; 

ut as I knew you were occupied with your 
letters, I said you were not in at the moment.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Emmerson : “ then I 

suppose you knew they were persons whom I 
did not wish to see ?”— and he fixed his eyes 
steadfastly upon Theodore’s countenance. 

“ I did certainly entertain that impression, 
sir,’’ replied Theodore, totally unabashed and 
unmoved— indeed not appearing to observe that 
his master’s eyes were settled upon him ; “ be- 
cause the persons came for payment of their 
accounts. But as I know that your resources 
are all locked up for the moment in your numer- 
ous speculations, I took it upon myself to give 
the answer which I have mentioned.”' 

“And you have not only done well, but also 
reasoned correctly,” said Emmerson, with an 
approving smile. “ In fact, Theodore, you have 
been Ion > enough in my office and are well 
enough acquainted with the commercial world, 
jfco know that there are times and seasons when 
seven the richest and- the most prosperous 
[merchants, traders and speculators are tempo- 
rarily, embarrassed. Such is the case with me 
at the present moment. I have thousands locked 
up in ventures which are really no ventures at 
all, because they are safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land itself : and more over, certain remittances 
which I have been expecting from the colonies, 
have not yet arrived. The consequence is, that 
I am somewhat hampered for the. present " 
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“ All this is precisely what I knew, sir," re- 
marked Varian, with every appearance of the 
most genuine sincerity’ : “ for I felt convinced 
that a gentleman of your intelligenco and busi- 
ness-habits could not he involved in serious 
difiiculties.” 

“ Of course not !— the idea would be ridiculous 
indeed 1" exclaimed Emmerson, laughing — but 
it was a hollow and unnatural laugh, the laugh 
of desperation ! “ llut 1 tell you what we had 

better do, Mr. Varian,’’ he almost immediately 
continued: “ you shall go round collecting the 
small sums that are due, and 1 will get in the 
large amounts. I think in the course of the 
day we may nianare to do this; and then we 
shall be able to make up our books so as to 
see correctly how matters stand and settle 
the liabilities that are most pressing. And 
then," added Emmerson, assuming an air of 
proud assurance, which heaven knows he did 
not feel in his heart, “I shall get a loan of 
twenty or thirty thousand from my hankers 
to answer my purposes until other monies begin 
to flow in again.” 

“If you will give me a list-, sir, of the persons 
who owe small sums, I will go round at once,” 
said Varian. 

“ Here is a list which I have already made 
out,” said Emmerson ; and he handed his 
clerk a piece of paper. 

Theodore then sallied forth, inwardly chuck- 
ling at the thought that the hour of his 
vengeance was approaching : for he lmd not 
the slightest difficulty in penetrating the 
design of his master. On the contrary — he 
saw plainly enough that Emmerson was 
endeavouring to “make up a purse" where- 
with to flee from the country ; and he resolved 
to apply the spark to the train of combustible? 
that were now ready to explode around him. 

Mr. Emmerson also sallied forth — but it 
was vnt, as he had alleged, to collect any 
large sums. He wished to heaven that there 
were any such sums which he was able to 
collect at all 1 But he went forth to keep up 
appearances with Varian, and likewise to 
avoid the duns who were calling every quarter 
of an hour at his office. In his desperation, 
however, he resolved as a last resource to call 
upon two or three wealthy friends with whom 
he had been accustomed to have large transac- 
tions, hut whom he now found inaccessible 
to his demands and his representations. 
Vainly did he assure - them that “ there was a 
most excellent opportunity of investing a 
few thousands at twenty j>er ernt., if they 
liked to go shares with him in the enterprise 
and advance a part of the capital.” They 
refused him in a manner which as plainly hr 
possible told him that they would not entrust 
! their funds in his hands ; and though he 
endeavoured to ride the high horse, he 
, nevertheless went forth from their counting- 
1 houses crest-fallen and downcast. 

I He returned to his ollice at about four 
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o’clock, and found that Varian had already 
come back. Yes — the young man had been 
there alone for the last half-hour, having 
sent the boy out upon some pretence : 
and during this half-hour he had pro- 
cured from Ennuerson’s desk the document 
which he had promised to deliver into the 
hands of the Earl of C'urzon. But at the 
moment when Emmerson returned, Theodore 
was seated at his usual place in the front 
ollice, attending to his business with a placid 
and calm demeanour, as if nothing unusual 
had happened and nothing of an exciting 
character was going on. 

“Well, what hick V inquired Emmerson, 
affecting an air of indifference, though all his 
plans depended upon Varian’s answer. 

“ 1 have succeeded, sir, in every quarter,” 
replied Theodore, “and have collected the 
several items upon this list. Here are three 
hundred and seventy pounds in all." 

“flood 1” exclaimed Emmerson, scarcely able 
to conceal his joy : and lie felt at the moment 
that even in the midst of the most desperate 
circumstances, there may he yet a gleam of 
hope and a source of cheerfulness. 

Having counted the money, he placed it in 
his pocket, observing with an apparent off- 
hand manner “ that he himself had been very 
lucky and had collected a few thousands.” He 
then entered his inner ollice — sate down — and 
began to reflect profoundly upon an idea which 
within the last hour or two had been gradual- 
ly expanding itself as it. were in his mind. 

And what was the subject of his thoughts — 
that subject which had now become all-absorb- 
ing and all-engrossing as he sate with his el- 
bows resting upon the table and his hands 
supporting his head ! lie had made up his 
mind to fly from England ; and he had pro- 
cured the means ol doing so. lua few hours 
he meant to be off. I n a word, he had resolved 
upon bidding farewell t<> England for ever. 
Then why depart with barely four hundred 
pounds in his pocket ! What a beggarly amount 
— what a wretched sum —for a man who had 
been accustomed In command the use of thou- 
sands ! Could he not t>y some means treble or 
quadruple the sum which he had in his pos- 
session V Yes— there a method which he 
might adopt ; and this was by means of a 
forgery 1 

Such was the idea on which Emmerson now 
pondered. He examined the matter in all its 
bearings — weighed its chances of success— cal- * 
ciliated all the risks of disco very. Well does 
the proverb say that “ the man , ,who.._delibe- 
rates is lost.” Whenever aifeVil idea enters the 
bead, if the individual have not the courage to. 
seize it by the neck at once as he would a ! . 
snake that turned to bite him, he is led by an; 
invisible fascination to look at it in the face — ■ 
examine it — reflect upon it — and suffer it to 
haunt him until it becomes his master at last. 
So was it with Emmerson : and having thus ! 
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yielded to the influence of his iniquitous 
promptings, he proceeded with careful deli- 
beration to execute the crime. 

A bill of exchange, payabje at twenty-one 
days after date, was duly drawn up by his ex- 
perienced liand ; and across it he forged the 
names of a large trading firm with whom he 
had had many previous transactions and whose 
respectability was sufficient to render the bill 
easy of negotiation. It was for the amount of 
fifteen hundred guineas, and looked altogether 
in Emmerson’s estimation as genuine a docu- 
ment as ever was presented for discount. But 
nevertheless, the moment he had put the finish- 
ing stroke to the forgery, he felt a strange 
sensation pass over him, as if his position had 
changed all in a moment, and bad as it was 
before had now become ten thousand times 
w'orse. Five minutes back, and it was merely 
the Bankruptcy Court and the King’s Bench 
that threatened him ; now he had laid himself 
open to the Old Bailey and Newgate ! -Aye, 
and this was not all — for with the mere fact of 
tracing those few black lines upon a slip of 
paper, the still blacker spars of the gibbet had 
suddenly started up before his view ! 

But Emmerson was not the man to be 
deterred by mere imaginary terrors from his 
purpose. He was in that condition which is 
most friendly to the designs of Satan— most 
favourable to the temptations in which the 
Evil One seeks to ensnare frail humanity. Ac- 
cordingly, Emmerson put the bill into his 
pocket-book ; and issuing forth, paused in the 
front office to say, “ Well, Mr. Varian, it is 
time to lock up. Be here early in the morning, 
as we shall then go over the books together." 

With these words the bill-broker took his 
departure, hugging the idea that his intention 
was totally unsuspected by his clerk : but had 
he seen the strange expi’ession which passed 
over Yariau’s countenance the instant the door 
closed behind him, he would not have felt so 
happy nor so confident in the course which he 
was pursuing. 

Proceeding straight to his bankers, he 
entered the spacious establishment— one of 
those which are said to render Lombard Street 
the richest in the world. Without pausing at 
the counter, he passed straight on to the private 
parlour ; and there, in an ofl-hand manner and 
with his usual tone of confidence, he handed 
the bill to one of the partners, requesting that 
it might be discounted. The demand w s 
promptly complied with : Emmerson received 
the money, and sallied forth from the bank. 
He then returned to his office, which Theodore 
Varian liad in the meantime quitted — but only 
to keep watch upon his master and dog his 
movements. 

Procuring the key from the housekeeper who 
had charge of the chambers, Emmerson was 
enabled to penetrate into the offices ; and 
i shutting himself up in his private room, he 
Uvent carefully over his papers— destroying a 


great number, and retaining a few which he 
believed to be necessary or' useful for his 
future purposes. It did not strike him that 
Editha’s letter had been abstracted : now that 
so many grave and important matters pressed 
upon his attention, he did not even recollect, 
that he had placed any one of her letters in his 
writing-desk. ... 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening 
when Emmerson issued forth again from his 
chambers, — thinking to himself that he was 
bidding them farewell for ever. At that mo- 
ment he experienced a sad and painful tighten- 
ing at the heart. Not that he thought of 
the wife and daughter whom he had resolved 
to leave behind him and abandon to poverty 
and all its attendant evils : — no, it was of lost 
position that he thought so regretfully — and he 
inwardly cursed himself for having allowed ex- 
travagance and folly thus to hurl him from the 
pedestal of that happiness which, according to 
the fashion of his own mind, he hi 1 at one 
time created. ’> 

Entering a hackney-coach near the Mansion 
House, he ordered the driver to take him to 
the Bull and Mouth, Piccadilly. That estab- 
lishment was at the time of which wrn are writ- 
ing, and for many years afterwards— until the 
Genius of Steam wove its web of railways over 
the surface of the land — the great central point 
whence started innumerable coaches for all 
parts of England. Thither it was that Mr. 
Emmerson now repaired : and thither also was 
he closely followed by Theodore Varian. 

But the young man was not now alone : he 
had two persons with him — none others indeed, 
than Mr. Moses Ikey and his man Tom. 

On arriving at the Bull and Mouth, Mr. Em- 
merson alighted— dismissed the hackney-coach 
— entered the office — and was making some 
inquiries at the counter relative to the stages 
to Liverpool, when he felt a hand suddenly 
laid upon his shoulder. He started as if it 
were the touch of Death — started as if the 
invisible lingers of the Destroyer had suddenly 
sent an ice-chill penetrating through his 
frame: and turning quickly round, he beheld 
himself face to face with Theodore Varian. 

„ Not a word did he utter : for he saw in a 
moment that he was lost. The thunder-clap 
of doom sounded as it were upon his ear ; and 
he knew that he was betrayed as indubitably 
as if the young man had already proclaimed i 
the fact from his lips ! Besides, those ominous 
countenances that peered over Varian’s 
shoulders— Emmerson knew them well : for 
Mr. Moses Ikey and his man Tom had been the 
instruments of many and many a bitter persecu- « 
tion waged by the bill-broker against poor 
wretches who were unable to meet his usurious 
demands ! > 

“You thought to escape?” said Varian, in 
a low hoarse tone, full of concentrated passion, 
and fixing a look of inexoi’able bitterness 
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upon the fallen man:, “but you are mis- 
taken !” ' 

“Stand aside, sir," 'exclaimed 'Emmerson, 
now suddenly recovering the faculty o£ speech 
as a ray of hope flashed upon his mind : for 
in the first place it was evident that . the 
forgery had not been discovered, or else the}' 
would be criminal and not - civil officers who 
had come to arrest him ; and in the second 
place, if the writ held by Mr. Ikey was*for a 
sum which Emmerson could pay, as he had 
nearly two thousand pounds about his person, 
he might yet get clear off in spite of Theodore 
Varian. “Now, Mr. Ikey,” he said, dawing 
the -Tew aside and speaking in a low tone, so 
as not to be overheard by the clerks and 
other persons transacting , business in the 
coaeh : offiee,— “ what claim ' have you against 
me?" . ''' 

“Three thousand four hundred," Theodore 
hastened to observe, his . voice sounding 
ominus as that' of doom " over Emmerson’s 
shoulder. “ I persuaded your largest creditor 
to do it: and if you can pay that amount, then 
I am very much mistaken." 

“ Three . thousand four hundred guinish ish de 
sum,” said Mr. Ikey, corroborating Theodore’s 
statement; “and -my expenshes ish a mere 
trifle, Mishter Emmerson. You- know as well 
as mosht men what ish de expenshes in de'se 
matters and Mr. Ikey gave a coarse familiar 
grin. “ But come, lets step into de public- 
liousli closh by, and talk it over." 

“ It is of no use,” interjected Theodore, 
sternly. “ Let him pay the money, Mr. Ikey, 
or go to prison. You know that I represent 
the creditor in this instance.” 

“ Dish de truth wot he say, Mishter Emmer- 
son," observed the' sheriff’s officer, in an ominous 
undertone, as much as to imply that he could 
show no mercy even if he were inclined. 

Pale and trembing, the wretched Emmerson 
was utterly unable to conceal the horrible 
alarms that were now torturing him : for he 
saw that if he were plunged into a debtor’s 
prison, it would only be with the certainty of 
removal in a short time to Newgate, when 
the forgery should be discovered. But the 
very desperation - of his case suddenly inspired 
him with a last hope; and in a quick anxious 
voice, he said to the Jew, “ Mr. Ikey, you have 
known me for many, many years — you have 
had a great deal of money- through the business 
I have put in your way — and you will now 
take my word that I will call upon you to- 
“’Tish impossible, Mishter Emmerson,” in- 
terrupted Ikey. “My orders ish poshitive. 
Tom, keep de door.” ‘ 

“ All right,” growled the bailiff’s follower, 

planting himself on the threshold. 

“ You will take fifteen or sixteen hundred 
guineas as a guarantee of my good intentions,” : 
said Emmerson, actually writhing with the < 
anguish of his thoughts. j ] 


But the sheriff's officer shook his head ; and 
Emmerson felt a cold perspiration burst forth 
all over him. The condition of the wretched 
man was indeed most deplorable ; and visibly 
did his looks grow so haggard, even as he 
stood there in that public office, that in the 
space of three or four minutes twenty years 
seemed to have been added to his life 1 

As a last resource he turned towards 
Yarian ; and.in a manner so humbled and with 
accents so full of pitiable entreaty that he 
now indeed appeared a spectacle well calculat- 
ed to provoke contempt, he said, “ Theodore, 
I forgive you — cannot you forgive me ? For 
God’s sake, have mercy upon me ! If you 
say the word, I feel convinced that this Jew 
will take what I have to offer and let me go. 
You have declared that you are empowered 
by the creditor to do the best for his interests 

U 

“ Yiper !” was the low but bitter — Oh ! fear- 
fully bitter and venomously malignant ejacula- 
tion which, suddenly hissed as it were from 
Theodore’s lips and struck the wretched Em-' 
merson dumb at once. 

To be brief, the bill-broker, with despair in 
his heart and frenzy in his brain, was forced 
to surrender himself into the keeping of Mr. 
Moses Ikey : and in • lialf-an-hour he found 
himself a prisoner in that very same spunging- 
house to which he had in his time sent so 
many, many victims of his usury. 


C IT AFTER CXLIX. 

THE SIIAM DUEL. 

It was soon after six o’clock on the following 
morning, that a carriage and pair entered upon 
Worm-wood Scrubs, — in those times, and even 
down to the latest days, a famous resort for 
duellists. It is at no great distance from Lon- 
don, but is nevertheless sufficiently retired 
and lonely for the purpose to which it seems 
specially appropriated ; and when viewed at 
that gray hour of the morning, the scene 
presented an aspect more than usually savage 
and desolate. 

Forth from the carriage descended the re- 
doubtable Tash, with a pistol-case under his 
arm, and with an air of such swaggering im- 
portance that it seemed as if he had come out 
into the suburbs because London itself was 
I Loo confined to hold him. He was followed 
by Lord Sackville and Dr. Thurston ; and 
leaving the carriage, they advanced to some 
distance, where they were met by Lord Cur- 
zon, the Hon. George Macnamara, and Dr. 
Copperas. . 

Curzon and Sackville appeared to take no 
notice of each other ; but Captain Tash at 
once walked up to Macnamara, and seizing 
him by the band, shook it so heartily that 
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the gentleman on whom lie thus bestowed 
this mark of his cordiality, actually writhed 
in the Captain's iron grasp. 

“ Glad to see you this morning, my dear 
fellow !'* said Tash. “ You and 1 have met be- 
fore at drinkinj bouts, and in one or two 
street rows, but never on so agreeable an occa- 
sion as the present : and my only regret is that 
we are not the principals instead of the 
seconds.” 

“Captain Tash,” said the lion. George Mac- 
namara, somewhat coldly, “3-011 must be well 
aware that we have no time to waste in idle 
comments. Come, let us measure the ground, 
load the pistols, and get over this business as 
soon as possible.” 

“As soon as possible 1” vociferated Captain 
Tash, looking both amazed and indignant : 
“you may as well tell me when I have paid 1113' 
money at the door of the theatre, that the 
performances are to be hurried over with the 
most irdecent haste : or that if I am sitting 
down to a good dinner, I must not detain the 
dishes above a minute. By all daggers and 
wounds 1 T, I! jlando Tash, protest against such 
a doctrine !” 

“ Well, well, Captain,’ said Macnamara :“you 
and I will not dispute. ’ 

“ Kgad ! but I think that it is most likel3’ we 
shall," retorted the gallant ollicer. “ The fact 
is, T have not shot a man for the last six or 
seven years : and 1 think it is high time I 
should do so, just to keep my hand in." 

“ Be pleased to understand, Captain Tash,” 
said Macnamara, with mingled hauteur and con- 
tempt, “ that I am no coward, but at the same 
time lam not to be bullied into a duel with 
any one.” 

“ Bullied !’’ roared Tash, his voice now sound- 
ing half across the scene of action, and his 
countenance becoming as red as the comb of 
a turkey cock : “ what do 3-011 mean, sir 

But here Horace at once interfered, peremp- 
torily whispering to the Captain that if he did 
not command his temper the post of “ second ” 
should he withdrawn from him : whereupon 
tlic gallant oflicer, though grumbling somewhat 
at what he called “ the liberty of the subject 
being interfered with, when merely seeking to 
blow another's brains out," consented to pro- 
ceed to the business of the meeting without 
farther comment or noise. 

Meanwhile Dr. Copperas and Dr. Thurston 
had stepped up to each other — shaken hands — 
and exchanged their usual compliments in that 
fashion which constitutes the “ aside ” of the 
stage : namely, appearing to sa3' something 
which is not meant to be overheard, hut in rea- 
lity bawling it out loud enough to make every 
word audibie to all present. 

“ My dear Dr. Copperas,’’ said Thurston, 
“ who would have thought of meeting you here 
this morning and under such circumstances ? 
But I must sa} 7 that in the midst of the gloom 
which this pending duel naturally throws 


arouud us, nothiug could give me greater satis- 
faction than to find that you are present on 
the occasion : for I am well aware that no 
member of the facult} 7 has, devoted more 
attention to wounds bv bullets than } 7 our- 
self.” 

“ Unless, m3' dear Dr. Thurston,” said Dr. 
Copperas, “it is yourself. Indeed, as I said in 
the Medical Reformer last week, there is no fol- 
lower of Eseulapius living who lias the same 
experience as you in a certain class of hurts and 
injuries." 

“Why, my dear Dr. Copperas,” said Dr. 
Thurston, “it was the very same opinion that I 
passed upon you, at the very same time too, iu 
the Seulpe.l." 

A nd as Lhe3' thus spoke, the two physicians 
threw a sidelong glance towards the duellists 
and the seconds, to observe whether their 
dialogue produced any effect upon those noble- 
men and gentlemen. 

Meantime < 'aptain Tash and the Hon. Mr. 
Macnamara were getting on more comfortably 
together than at first. Each had a pistol-case 
containing a pair of the murderous weapons — 
a llask of gun-powder — and several bullets: 
and they proceeded to load in each other’s 
presence. 

“These are Sack ville’s pistols,” said Tash: 
“ and a very excellent pair they seem to be. I 
could wing a fellow at twcnt3' paces with 
them.” 

“ And these pistols are mine," observed Mac- 
namara. “Cur/.on did not possess a pair of 
ducllincr pistols ’ 

“ Neither would Saekville have had Lhcsc,” 
remarked the gallant ollicer, “ unless I had as- 
sured him some weeks ago that it was highl3' 
necessary for a finished gentleman — we put the 
nobleman out of the question in this sense — to 
have a pair of such barkers as these. Thunder 
and wounds ! I onl} 7 wish I had the handling of 
them just now. I could riddle m3’ opponent 
through and through : and I feel just in the 
humour to do it, too,” added Tash, again look- 
ing grimly upon Macnamara, as if he thought 
it a very great shame, amounting almost to an 
insult, that this gentleman did not at once take 
the hint and oiler to fight him. 

“These arc not my bullets, though,” said 
Macnamara, without heeding the Captain’s 
last observation. “ Curzon gave them to me 
just now. Did you ever see bullets so perfectly 
round and so smooth The} 7 are the prettiest 
little things I ever beheld in all my life.” 

“.So the} 7 are,” observed Tash ; “and it real- 
ly makes one env}- the lucky dog that is to he 
riddled with such little darlings. But mine, 
you perceive, are equally good. 1 wonder where 
the aeucc Sackville got these splendid bullets 
from. Like your’s, they are as round as pos- 
sible, and as smooth as an egg. Iteally it must 
be quite delicious to receive one’s knock-rue- 
down blow from such elegant little bullets !” — 
and this time the Captain threw a glance of 
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mingled entreaty ami reproach upon the lion. : 
George Maenatuara, as much as to say that if 
the idea of being killed -with such pretty 
bullets did' not render him disposed to fight, 
nothing -would. 

“ Now, are you ready ?” asked the latter, still 
paying no heed to Captain Tasli's 'nonsense. 

The ground ' was measured— Curzon and 
Sackville were placed at an interval of twelve 
paces— and . while Captain . Tasli , handed a 
weapon, to his principal, Macnamara performed 


the same kind act towards the other. Dr. 
Copperas and Dr. Thurston remained stand- 
ing at some distance, gazing with profes- 
sional m/i;/ froid upon the duellists. The 
signal for firing was given by the drop 
ping of Captain Tash’s handkerchief ; and 
then, as the pistols exploded, Dr. Copperas 
suddenly started convulsively, feeling himself 
all over toascertain whether one of the bullets 
might uot.liave diverged and accidentally hit 
him— while Dr. Thurston, who wuo "braver 
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than his companion, flung a quick glance to- 
wards Curzon and Sackville. But he seemed 
horribly disgusted on observing that neither 
of them had fallen : for the truth was, that he 
rather wanted at least one of them, if not both, 
to be winged or lamed, so that additional 
cdat might be given to the duel in the news- 
papers, the effect of which would be a propor- 
tionate puff for himself and Dr. Copperas. 

But thanks to Yenetia’s forethought, no 
blood was destined to be shed on the present 
occasion. The bullets which had been used, 
and which had attracted so much admiration 
on the part of Mr. Macnamara and Captain 
Tash, were indeed nothing but thin glass 
globes filled with quicksilver, and made by a 
glass-blower to the order of Mr. Plumpstead, 
the Sackvilles’ butler, who had procured the 
same on the previous evening. But of course 
Lord Sackville and Lord Curzon looked as 
grave and solemn as if it were really a matter 
of life and death between them ; while Macna- 
mara and Tash naturally supposed that every- 
thing was fair and proper, as they had not 
been let into the secret of the sham bullets. 

Now, as it was the JC-irl of Curzon who, 
being ostensibly the aggrieved party, had 
challenged Lord Sackville, it was for the 
former to declare whether lie was satisfied by 
the shots that had been exchanged ; and to 
the ineffable disgust of Captain Tash, Mr. 
Macnamara said on the part of his principal, 
“ Lord Curzon has no desire that this should 
go any farther. He now reserves his wrongs 
for the consideration of that tribunal to winch 
as a matter of course he will appeal.” 

Ctptain Tash was too conversant with the 
laws of duelling to persist in compelling the 
principals to continue hostilities : but “ lie did 
not see the slightest reason why himself and 
Macnamara should not have a round or two 
with each other, just by way of ball-practice.” 
Such indeed was the proposal that he made 
with all the coolness in the world, and in those 
very words. 

‘‘.Since the Captain," said Macnamara, coldly, 
“is so anxious that J should put a bullet 
through his head, I must really gratify him in 
order to get rid of his importunity.” 

“Not so!” exclaimed Lord Curzon, flinging 
a glance of profound contempt upon Captain 
Tash : “ for in order that there should be a 
duel there must be seconds— and l for one 
shall refuse to act in a case where no true and 
genuine cause of dispute has arisen.” 

“And I also shall refuse to serve as a 
second,” said Horace. “Come, Tash, no one 
doubts your courage, though every one docs 
your prudence. But up the pistols and let 
us be gone.” 

“ By heaven 1 I wish I had not left Robin 
at home,” said the Captain, terribly put out 
at the idea of having nobody to figlit with. 
“ He .should exchange shots with me, I swear ! 
It is not once out of a hundred times that I 


stir out unattended by my man Friday, and 
now on the very occasion when he is so much 
wanted, he is not here. But I have it !” he 
suddenly exclaimed, his countenance brighten- 
ing up ; then taking off his big bell-shaped 
hat, and advancing in the politest manner 
possible up to the two doctors, he said, with 
corresponding urbanity of tone, “Gentlemen, 
which of you would like to exchange a shot or 
two on the present very suitable occasion ?" 

“Permit me, my good sir,” said Dr. Copperas, 
looking very hard at the Captain : and with- 
out any farther ceremony he began feeling the 
valiant officer’s pulse — a proceeding which so 
astonished our friend Tash, that he stood trans- 
fixed for.upwards of a minute, gazing in speech- 
less astonishment upon the learned member of 
the faculty. 

“Well?” said Dr. Thurston, inquiringly, as 
he watched the proceedings of his olleague. 

“ Quick and feverish pulse," i .id Dr. Cop- 
peras : then looking with ominous intentness 
into the Captain’s face, he said, “Go home, sir 
— get your hair cut close — put a blister behind 
your ears - avoid all alcoholic drink — keep your- 
self very quiet indeed— and don’t cat too much 
meat— nor let that be underdone, for you are 
assuredly of a sanguineous temperament, and I 
may indeed say, oi‘ sanguinary disposition.” 

Captain Tash was so astounded at this long 
and not altogether intelligible harangue, that 
he stood rooted to the spot for nearly a minute : 
then turning suddenly upon his heel, he mutter- 
ed to himself, “These fellows understand 
nothing but boluses and black draughts, and 
know no more of the laws of honour than I do 
of the Chinese language.” 

But here we may close our description of this 
mock duel— pausing only to observe that the 
two parties returned to town in their respective 
vehicles, neither the seconds nor the physicians 
having entertained the slightest suspicion 
that a conjuror’s trick had suggested the idea 
for the bullets which were used upon the occa- 
sion. 

And now, as Captain Tash had predicted, 
Horace Sackville indeed became the lion of the 
day. Jlis name was in everybody’s mouth : 
that is to say, in all the fashionable quarters of 
the metropolis. . Envied and courted as lie had 
been before, his popularity among a certain 
class increased a thousandfold. “Oh that 
naughty Sackville !— that dear delightful wick- 
ed Horace— that dangerous duck of a man !” — 
and other expressions of a similar character 
were heard in all the drawing-rooms at the 
West End. That YeneLia should take no 
possible notice of the matter, but appear as if she 
were not even acquainted with her husband’s 
“ naughty doings ” at all, was quite consistent 
with the aristocratic and fashionable idea in 
such matters. But there was not a titled demi- 
rep, nor a patrician courtezan who did not afFect 
to speak with the most contemptuous pity of 
the disgraced and lost Countess of Curzon : ' 
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so that while Horace the seducer was everywhere 
caressed and flattered, Editha the seduced was 
everywhere spoken of v. itli an ironical commi- 
seration. 

“Poor creature !” said the demireps and 
scandal-mongers, “ she is done for now. Eut 
it is just what was to be expected, considering 
the family she belongs to.” 


CHAPTER CL. 

THK SECOXO .TOURNEY OX THE COSTIN' EXT. 

The reader has doubtless ere this begun to 
experience some surprise that we have so long 
appeared to lose si°ht of Jocelyn Loftus : but 
we now propose to turn our attention to that 
excellent and high-souled youn<* man. 

It will be recollected that when last we saw 
him it was in London, whither he had pro- 
ceeded from Canterbury in obedience to a 
letter privately written to him by the Princess 
Sophia. It was on that occasion also that he 
had attended the private theatricals at Carlton 
House, and that he had experienced such 
strange feelings on beholding Lady Sackville 
upon the mimic stage. Nor less will it be 
remembered that the interview which he 
succeeded in obtaining with the Prince Regent, 
terminated only in inspiring him with loathing 
and disgust for the royal voluptuary. Indeed, 
so convinced was he of the unmitigated 
profligacy and dissoluteness of the Prince, that 
he felt' persuaded it would be altogether 
useless to intercede with such a man on behalf 
of his injured wife. Therefore was it that 
Jocelyn, after having written a letter to 
Venetia and after a second interview with the 
Princess Sophia, returned to Canterbury. 

But, as a matter of course his presence at the 
private theatricals had been duly reported to 
Mrs. Owen at Richmond and to the Queen at 
Windsor ; and as it was believed from the fact 
of his having sought an audience of the Prince 
that he was still interesting himself in the 
affairs of the Princess of Wales, the conspirators 
had immediately resolved to place a spy upon 
his actions. Thus was it that on his return to 
Canterbury lie was followed by a trustworthy 
agent of those conspirators. 

We must here observe that at his second in- 
terview with the Princess Sophia he had ob- 
tained from her Royal Highness a letter of in- 
troduction and recommendation to the Princess 
of Wales : and provided with this credential, 
he resolved to put his already well-considered 
scheme into execution— namely, to set out on 
another journey to seek the injured wife of 
the Regent. As a matter of course he dared 
not pass through France ; and he had to choose 
between two distinct routes in order to reach 
Italy where the Princess was at that time — 
for it was the month of December to which we 


are now for a brief space referring. In the 
first place Jocelyn might proceed through 1 
Belgium, along the Rhine to Switzerland, and 
thence into Italy: or in the second place, he 
might embark on board some vessel bound for 
the Mediterranean and thus land on the Italian 
coast. But in consequence of the inclemenc}' of 
the wintry season and the probable delay that 
might arise from adverse winds, he renounced 
the" latter project in favour of the former one ; 
and to this course he was the more inclined by 
the gentle persuasion of the charming Louisa, 
who shuddered at the thought of his encounter- 
ing the perils of the sea. But we should ob- 
serve that although the beautiful maiden thus 
found herself so soon compelled to separate 
from her lover again — and though she was not 
without misgivings that he might become ex- 
posed to fresh dangers— yet she did not strive 
to dissuade him from his generous purpose, be- 
cause she experienced the deepest sympathy 
and the kindest commiseration in respect to 
the parsecuted Princess of Wales. 

Therefore, after a very short sojourn at 
Canterbury, Jocelyn Loftus set out again for the 
Continent,'— little suspecting that he- was now 
closely watched by the spy whom the conspira- 
tors had set to dog his movements. -Traversing 
Belgium, he entered the Prussian territory,- 
and embarked at Cologne upon the Rhine, 
which he pursued until he reached Basle in 
Switzerland ; and thence he resolved to travel 
post into Italy. Passing by Neufchatel and 
Geneva, he in due course arrived at the town , 
of Chambery, which is in the Kingdom of Pied- 
mont but within eight or ten miles of the 
French frontier. This place he reached on the 
tenth day after leaving England ; and accord- 
ing to the intelligence which he received, the 
Princess of Wales and her suite_ were at that 
time staying at Milan. Accordingly, Jocelyn 
Loftus, after having rested at night at Gham- 
bery, ordered a post-chaise for the purpose of 
prosecuting his journey towards the capital of 
Lombardy : and now it was that the spy who 
had so unweariedly pursued him, was enabled 
to carry into effect the instructions he had re- 
ceived ere leaving England. For by means of 
bribing the postilions, he induced them to take 
the road towards the French frontier instead of 
that leading in the direction of Milan : and as 
Jocelyn was a perfect stranger to the route 
and was moreover absorbed in his reflections, 
he did not immediately notice that the vehicle 
was pursuing a south-western instead of a 
south-eastern" direction. Nor were his suspi- 
cions excited until the chaise stopped in about 
an hour at a little town where- the well-known 
uniforms of the French Custom House officers 
immediately met his eyes ! 

Then it immediately struck him that either 
some strange mistake had been made, or some 
foul treachery practised ; and on inquiring the 
name of the, place, he was informed that it was 
Les Echelles — a town on the French frontier. 
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His passport was demanded ; and with a sore 
misgiving did lie produce it : for lie now be- 
held a certain English traveller whom lie had 
seen .at one or two points during his journey, 
prompting the Custom House officers in their 
present proceeding. We heed not inform the 
reader that this “ certain Englishman” was the 
the spy of the conspirators; but we may hasten 
to observe that Jocelyn was at once taken 
into custody on the double charge of travelling 
with a passport made out in a false name, and 
having escaped from the Prefecture of Police in 
Paris. Kemonstrance was of course ineffec- 
tual ; and our young hero was borne off to the 
prison at Crenoble — a large and celebrated 
French town at a distance of about thirty 
miles from Les Echelles. 

He was not, ■however, treated with any rude- 
ness or unnecessary harshness : and inasmuch 
as before he left England he had taken the pre- 
caution of having the Princess Sophia's letter 
sewn in the lining of his coat, it now escaped 
detection when he was required to produce the 
contents of his pockets. No stricter personal 
search than this was made by the oflicers ; 
and thus the cherished credential passed not 
away from bis possession at tho same time 
with the other papers which wore taken from | 
him. 

Behold, then, Jocelyn Loftus once more a 
prisoner in France — a captive, too, at the 
instance of those same conspirators in England 
who had been the means of provoking his 
former prisonuge ! 

It is not our purpose to dwell at any consi- 
derable length upon this episode in the life of 
Jocelyn Loftus: but a few pai timilars are 
nevertheless necessary in order to give an idea 
of the treatment which he experienced during 
the renewed period of imprisonment that was 
now taking place. Two apartments on the 
debtors’ side of the gaol at Orcnoble were fur- 
nished in a comfortable and even handsome 
manner for his reception ;a valet was specially 
appointed to wait upon him : and any orders 
which lie chose to issue relative to his repasts 
were accurately attended to. < )ne of the yards 
belonging to the prison was assigned solely to 
his use for taking exercise : but every precau- 
tion was adopted to prevent him from holding 
the slightest communication with any of the 
prisoners in the other parts of the establish- 
ment. 

These details will sufficiently show that the 
French authorities were well aware that 
Jocelyn had committed no real p {fence, but that 
his captivity suited the purposes of certain high 
and influential personages in England. The 
governor of the prison behaved towards him in 
the most respectful manner, and visited him at 
least two or three times a-week to inquire con- 
cerning liis health, and ascertain whether all 
his wants were properly attended to. It was 
on the occasion of one of the earliest of these 


visits that the French governor addressed 
Jocelyn Loftus in the following terms : — 

“ You may rest assured, sir, that not the 
slightest intention is entertained .of using un- 
necessary harshness towards you ; and I am 
instructed to state that if there be any relation 
or particular friend in England, or elsewhere, 
to whom you may wish to write occasionally, in 
order to relieve their minds from any uneasi- 
ness on your account, you arc at liberty to do 
so - and J pledge you my honour as a gentleman 
that your letters ' shall be duly transmitted. 
At the same time, you will of course under- 
stand, sir, that you" are not to state that you 
are in captivity — nor yet that you are at Gre- 
noble but you can date your letters from any 
nlher city or town of France, and request that 
all replies may be sent to the po3t-oflice of such 
town, in which case those answers shall be duly 
forwarded to you hither. You will also take 
care to avoid inserting in your letters anything 
that may engender the suspicion that you are 
subject to coercion or restraint ; and, in a word, 
you must place nothing upon record that may 
lead your friends in England to suspect you 
arc not at libery, and thus induce them fo> enter 
upon intrigues or adopt plans for the discovery 
of your whereabouts and the accomplishment 
of your rescue. Of course the letters that you 
may write will be perused by me before being 
transmitted to the post; and the answers sent 
thereto will also have to pass through my hands. 
Understanding the English language perfectly, 
I shall reserve this duty of supervision to my- 
self, instead of entrusting it to any underling 
or interpreter. Thus, sir, so long as you 
adhere to the conditions which 1 have laid down, 
you need not hesitate lu place on record any 
sentiment or feeling of a near and tender in- 
terest : for it. will be through no motive of im- 
pertinent. curiosity that 1 shall inspect your 
correspondence — and therefore 1 shall have 
neither eyes nor memory for anything that 
may appear therein, save and except whatever 
may infringe upon the rules which I have laid 
down.’ 

Although revolting against, the shakles 
thus imposed upon the manner of conducting 
his correspondence, Jocelyn nevertheless 
bridled his indignation— being only too glad at 
the permission thus accorded to write to any 
one in England at all. He accordingly decided 
upon addressing Ur letters from Lyons, that 
being the nearest large city to Grenoble ; and as 
I a matter of course it was to Louisa — bis- well- 
beloved Louisa— that ho wrote. In his letters 
to her he Grst stated that circumstances which 
lie should explain when next they met, compelled 
him to date from Lyons, but that she need not 
be alarmed on perceiving that he was in France. 
Subsequently, as week after week. of his im- 
prisonment passed away and he was still com- 
pelled to date from Lyons lie declared that the 
circumstances previously alluded to in his 
earlier correspondence, remained unchanged ; 
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but he carefully avoided any allusion that might 
lead his beloved Louisa to fancy that he was 
j unhappy. On the contrary, he wrote in 
cheerful terms— far more cheerful than he 
felt; and this he did, not only to avoid 
infringing on the conditions so specifically 
laid down by the governor, but likewise be- 
cause he did not choose to torture the charm- 
ing girl by arousing any suspicions or fears in 
her mind relative to his actual position. For 
he saw plainly enough that ■ even were she to 
ascertain the exact truth as to the circumstan- 
ces in which he was placed, she could not help 
him : and thus, for more reasons than one, did 
he write in a manner as cheerful, as reassuring, 
and as encouraging as possible. 

Louisa’s answers were in the tenderest and 
most affectionate strain*; and it was evident 
that although she suspected not his captivity, 
she nevertheless would have felt more com- 
pletely at her ease if he were out of France 
altogether. But as several weeks passed away, 
and she found ( as she fancied ) that he had 
nothing to complain of, and no perils nor 
calamities to report, she grew tranquillized 
as to his continued sojourn on the French soil. 
At the same time, she frequently expressed 
her surprise at his protracted residence in 
Lyons, when the English newspapers stated 
that “a certain royal lady and her suite 1 ' were 
sojourning elsewhere: but when tin* fair 
Louisa’s letters did contain an allusion of this 
kind, it was invariably followed by some such 
observations as these: — “ However, you are 
no doubt acting for the best; anil I shall await 
your return in much suspense to hear from 
your own lips all that you are doing. You 
assure me that you are* in good health and 
that I need not alarm myself as to your 
safety: you likewise give me the most affec- 
tionate assurances of your unchanging love — 
and therefore, what else can I require '!' 

Most dear to .locelyn were these letters 
that he received from his beloved Louisa. 
They were indeed his whole and sole solace: 
for lie knew not when his captivity was 
likely to terminate. The governor had 
repeated to him those same proposals which 
were made by the Prefect in Paris: namely, 
that if he would sign a solemn bond pledging 
himself to future non-interference in the affairs 
of her Loyal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
he should be immediately set at liberty: but 
to this condition, which our hero considered 
derogatory and dishonourable to a degree, he 
positively refused to subscribe. He therefore 
remained in prison, wondering how long it 
would be ere circumstances might take such 
a turn as to give him his release. 

Thus weeks and months passed away ; and 
at length, in _ the early part of March, the 
startling intelligence was one morning com- 
municated to Jocelyn's ears that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, having fled from his little 
sovereignty of Elba, had landed in France 


and was advancing with a handful of men 
towards _ (.1 renoble. Still the governor main- 
tained his authority in the prison; and when 
the Emperor— for as such did he return to 
France— entered Grenoble and was immediate- 
ly joined by the garrison of the place, Jocelyn 
besought that his case might be represented 
to the imperial hero. The governor however 
assured Jocelyn that his instructions were to 
the effect that the affair of his imprisonment 
was to be kept altogether secret, and that so 
long ns the present Minister of the Interior 
remained in power at Paris, he (the governor) 
could know no other authority. Thus Jocelyn’s 
hopes of being enabled to obtain his freedom 
through the intervention of Napoleon, were for 
the moment defeated. 

I awards the end of March the Emperor 
reached Paris — Louis X\ 111 and his ministers 
all Hying precipitately. A new < 'abinet was 
of course installed; and so soon as the 
intelligence thereof reached Crenoble, the 
governor of the prison, who was naturally 
a kind-hearted man, hastened to Loftus 
exclaiming, “ Now at last may I venture to 
report your case to his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon.” 

Jocelyn was at first overjoyed at ' this 
apparent change in., the circumstances of his 
position : but his spirits were somewhat 
damped again when the governor observed 
that there was a rumour of a general, out- 
break of hostilities in consequence of 
Napoleon s return, and that if this were true 
Jocelyn might still be retained in captivity as 
a prisoner of war. However, without being 
dismayed by this probability, and wasting no 
precious time in gloomy forebodings, Jocelyn 
drew up such a memorial as he thought would 
appeal to the generosity of Bonaparte: and this 
was at once transmitted to Paris, along with a 
corroborative report drawn up by the’govcrnor 
of the prison. It was not to be expected that 
very prompt attention would be paid thereto — 
for the Emperor was necessarily immersed in 
business : and nearly a month accordingly pass- 
ed ere a response was received. At length it 
came, and was entirely favourable to Jocelyn's 
views. In an official document from the Mini- 
ster of the Interior, it was methodically set 
forth that “ the French authorities had no right 
to constitute themselves policemen or gaolers to 
suit the aims of a foreign prince ; and that as 
for Jocelyn Loftus being detained on the 
ground of travelling with a false name, such a 
satisfactory explanation had been given in the 
memorial sent to his Imperial Majesty, that the 
immediate release of the aforesaid* Jocelyn 
Loftus was ordained.” 

Ihus was it that at the commencement of 
May our hero recovered his freedom ; and in 
the sincerest manner did he express his ’grati- 
tude to the governor for such kindnesses as he 
had experienced at his hands. He at once took 
a post-chaise and proceeded to. (Jlmmbery in 
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tlie Piedmontese dominions : and here he 
learned that the Princess of Wales with her 
suite was restding at a beautiful villa in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva. But ere he pursued 
his journey, Jocelyn wrote a long letter to 
Louisa, explaining to her everything that had 
taken place — how he had been imprisoned at 
Grenoble, and the circumstances under which 
he had penned all his correspondence with her 
and had received her replies. He also poured 
forth in an enthusiastic strain his declarations 
of unvarying affection : for he felt that he 
could now give free vent to his feelings in that 
respect without the risk of having his letters 
read by stranger eyes. He also said that he 
was at present on his way to Geneva to see the 
Princess ; and he hoped that in a very short 
time he should be enabled to return to England 
and conduct his beloved Louisa to the altar. 
He also wrote a letter to Lady Sackville, with 
the contents of which we are not however at 
this period of our narrative supposed to be 
acquainted. 

Having passed the night at C'hambery, 
Jocelyn started at an early hour on the ensuing 
morning for Geneva ; and as he was borne 
in the post-chaise along one of those splendid 
roads for which all the provinces of Savoy 
and Piedmont are famous, he weighed in his 
mind the course that he ought to adopt in 
fulfilling the mission with which he had 
charged himself towards the injured wife of 
the Prince Begent. 1 f she were still surround- 
ed by the spies and agents of the con- 
spirators, as he had every reason to suspect, it 
would perhaps be difficult for him to obtain 
access to her; and if the three Misses Owen 
still formed a part of her household, they 
would not merely do all they could to prevent 
her Royal Highness from granting him an 
audience, but might even have recourse to re- 
presentations calculated to blacken his charac- 
ter. He knew how completely her Royal 
Highness had been under the supervision of 
the spies and enemies who surrounded 
her ; and there was every reason to suppose 
that this supervision had not been relaxed 
during the last four or five months. Thus, 
though be was on the high road to Geneva, and 
though he would soon be within sight of the 
Princess’s duelling, and perhaps able to ad- 
vance up to her very front door, — yet was it 
possible that after all he might experience con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining access to her ! 

Having duly considered these matters, 
Jocelyn determined upon entering Geneva in 
as private a manner as possible ; and instead of 
taking up his quarters at one of the fashion- 
able hotels, procure some humbler lodging, so 
that he might stand the less risk of having his 
presence known in the city previous to obtain- 
ing an interview with the Princess. On arriv- 
ing within four miles of Geneva, at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Jocelyn halted at a 
village the picturesque appearance of which 


delighted him so much that he longed to . 
ramble for an hour or two in its beautiful 
environs. Moreover, as he had determined upon 
entering Geneva at dusk, he thought he could 
not do better than dine at this village ; and he 
accordingly ordered' the post-chaise to be piit 
up at the iittleinn which occupied a-prominent 
position amongst the few buildings constituting 
the place. Before he set out for his ramble, he 
sought the landlord to give instructions rela- 
tive to his dinner ; and the pretty peasant-girl 
who acted as waitress, introduced him to the 
master of the establishment— a stout good-, 
looking man, -who at the moment was engaged 
in conversation with another traveller. This ■ 
individual had just arrived in a chaise, and was 
a thin, pale-faced, keen-ejmd man, dressed • in. 
black. 

“ I propose to stay here until the evening,” 
said Loftus, who, as the reader is well aware, 
was proficient in the French language, which 
was spoken in all that district : “ and on my 
return from a little ramble which I am about 
to lake in your beautiful neighbourhood, I 
shall be ready for such fare as you may be 
enabled to provide me.” 

“ This gentleman is also going to dine here 
in a couple of hours,” said the landlord, in- 
dicating the individual in black : “ perhaps 
you two gentlemen would like to dine to- 
gather ?” 

There was no objection raised on either side 
to this proposal ; and Jocelyn accordingly set 
out for his ramble, with the understanding 
that dinner would be ready at five o’clock. 
During the interval our young hero wandered 
amongst the delicious groves, through the 
verdant fields, and amidst the vineyards, 
orchards, and gardens, which formed the 
environs of the beautiful village whose name 
we have forgotten, but which everybody who 
has travelled in those parts cannot fail to 
recognise. " . 

At five o’clock he returned to the inn, and 
was introduced by the pretty waitress into a 
neatly furnished pai'lour, looking upon a 
garden, whence the evening breeze, balmy and 
fragrant, was wafted through the open window. 
The table was laid with characteristic neatness ; 
and the pale-faced gentleman in black, who 
was to be Jocelyn’s companion at the repast, 
was already there. He was a native of the 
country, and spoke French with that peculiar 
but by no means disagreeable accent which 
marks the Genevese. His appearance was not 
altogether prepossessing ; but Jocelyn was 
not accustomed to judge men thereby — and as 
his companion proved to be endowed with 
great conversational powers, our hero soon 
forgot Ins sinister looks in the charms of his 
discourse. It appeared that he was a pro- 
fessional man residing at Geneva, and that 
he had come to the little village, that 
afternoon to inspect some property in the, 
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neighbourhood which he was desirous of 
purchasing. . . 

The fact of the Genevese • gentleman giving 
this account of himself, was a sort of invita- 
tion for Jocelyn to do the sa.me; and our hero 
accordingly said that he was an Englishman 
having some particular business of a private 
character to transact at Geneva, where he 
did not however expect to make a very long 
stay. He then asked if his companion happen- 
ed to know whether the Princess of Wales 
had a large retinue, and in what style she 
was living ? 

The Genevese gentleman seemed rather 
struck by the circumstance that these questions 
should follow so closely upon the explanation 
previously given by our hero ; and perhaps he 
inferred therefrom that “ the business of a 
private character'' which was .taking Jocelyn 
to Geneva, was in some way or another con- 
nected with the Princess. 

“ Her Royal Highness,” he said, “ is living 
handsomely, but quietly — and here a peculiar 
smile for a moment curled the individual’s 
lips— a smile which was so slight and so 
transitory that it would have escaped 
observation altogether, if its expression had 
not been so very strange, and even sinister. 

“ But I presume she has rendered herself 
much liked by her charities, and much res- 
pected by her virtues,” said Jocelyn : “ for she 
is an excellent ladj' — a most amiable Princess — 
and one whose purity of character has defied 
all the slander of her enemies.” 

“Ho doubt of it,” said the Genevese gentle- 
man, but with a dryness of tone and a pecu- 
liarity of manner which Jocelyn could not 
possibly help observing. “ But what do they 
say of her in England, sir ?” he asked. 

“ The great majority of the people,” replied 
Loftus, — “ those indeed who do not pander to 
Courtly pr. fligacy, and are not deceived by thp 
prejudices propagated and fostered by the 
blind worshippers of Royalty, know that she 
is innocent of every evil which is imputed to 
her. Yes — and they know also that she is 
the victim of a base, systematic, and cowardly 
persecution.” . 

“ You are warm in her. defence, sir,” remark- 
ed the professional gentleman, as he sipped his 
wine : for we should observe that dinner was 
served up immediately after Jocelyn entered 
thc.room, and that he and his companion 
were now seated at a Table where, although it 
was but' at a small village inn, all the dainties 
of the season were spread, forming indeed an 
admirable specimen of the united kitchens of. 
France, Savoy, and Switzerland. 

“Yes— I defend the Princess, sir,!’ replied 
Jocelyn,” “ because I know that she is a. victim 
and not a guiltywoman. The vilest charges 
have beemat different times made against her : 
the most atrocious calumnies have been level- 
led at her But you will pardon me, sir, if 

I grow warm upon this subject : for I feel in'-j 


dignant as a man and as an Englishman, at the 
treatment which this foreign Princess has ex- 
perienced from the cold-blooded sensualist, her 
husband. Can yon tell me, sir, whether in her 
Boyal Highness's household there are three 
young ladies named Owen ?*’ 

“Yes — I believe so,” was the reply: “and 
if I mistake not, they are three very beautiful 
girls. Yes— to be sure !” exclaimed- the 
Genevese, as if suddenly recalling something to 
mind : “ I remember that I once spoke to two 
of them.” 

“ Ah ! then you are acquainted with the 
persons attached to her Royal Highness ?” said 
Jocelyn interrogatively. 

“No— not to say acquainted," answered 
the professional gentleman. “ I have had the 
honour of speaking to two or three of them, 
as I just now stated." 

“ Have you ever been inside the villa which 
her Royal Highness inhabits ?” asked Jocelyn, 
not thinking that there was anything at all 
indiscreet in the question. 

“Yes no,” returned the Genevese, sud- 

denly correcting his first reply. “ That is to 
say, I was once there : but ” 

And stopping suddenly short, he had re- 
course to his wine-glass, as if to get rid of the 
necessity of saying any more upon the subject. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Jocelyn, “ if I 
have been putting rude or impertinent queries 
to you- ” 

“ Oh ! not at all, not at all, I can assure 
you 1” exclaimed the professional gentleman, 
again becoming all urbanity and politeness. 

“ We will talk upon another subject,” said 
Jocelyn, perceiving that the former topic was 
somehow or another disagreeable or embarrass- 
ing : and he accordingly began to expatiate 
upon the beauties of the adjacent scenery and 
the picturesque view which was obtained of the 
mountains of Jura in the distance. 

He found his companion perfectly ready to 
discourse upon the charming features of his 
own native clime : and thus the remainder of 
the dinner-hour was passed away agreeably 
enough. On the Continent it is not the cus- 
tom to linger over the wine ; and accordingly, 
soon after the desscit was placed upon the 
table, coffee was served up, and the landlord 
then came to announce that the professional 
gentleman’s chaise was in readiness. That 
individual thereupon took his leave of Joce- 
lyn, without any proposal that they should 
renew their acquaintance at Geneva : but this 
was by no means extraordinary, inasmuch as 
though people may. get on very friendly terms 
together at foreign tables d' hole, it docs not at 
all follow that the intimacy should continue 
when once they rise from table. . 

“Who ' is that gentleman ?” inquired Loftus 
of. the landlord vhen his dinner-companion 
had. taken his departure in the hired chaise, 
or fly, which had brought him thither in thel 
afternoon. ■ 
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“ 1 do not know, sir — I never saw him be- 
fore,” was the answer. “ He came to inquire 
about a house and garden which arc to sell in 
the neighbourhood : but either they did not 
suit his purposes or the price was too high, 
and so nothing has come 'of it. When will 
you have your post-chaise got ready, sir ?” • 

“Not until sunset," answered Jocelyn. “The 
environs of your village are so beautiful that 
I shall take another ramble ere I proceed to 
the city." 

Our hero according!}' set off again to visit 
the adjacent scenery ; for as we have already 
stated, he did not wish to enter Geneva until 
it was dusk, the niore surely to escape the. 
notice of the Misses Owcu, should they happen 
to be rambling- or riding in the suburbs 
which he would have to traverse. But, 
seduced as it were by the beauty of the 
scenes amongst winch he was now roving, and 
also giving way to the luxury of those' thoughts 
which were inspired by his recovered freedom 
and the hope of shortly returning to England 
to make Louisa his bride, Jocelyn did not notice 
that he was still bending his steps farther and 
farther away from the village, although the sun 
was now setting. At the moment he awoke 
from a delicious reverie to the consciousness of 
the fact, he found himself almost close upon 
the margin of one of those sinuosities of the 
lake’s configuration which indent its south- 
western shore. 

The hour was delicious. The last beams of 
the setting sun were glimering above the 
heights in the horizon a gentle breeze pre- 
j vailed, just sufficient to give a welcome fresh- 
ness after the heat of the day, but not to rullle 
the surface of the lake : and the shepherd’s 
pipe in the distance, the lowing of cattle, and 
the bleating of slmcp, indicated that the herds 
and ilocks were being driven home from the 
pastures. Although now recollecting that he 
must be a good three miles from the village, 
and that the hour was already come when he 
had ordered the post-chaise, Jocelyn could not 
help lingering on the margin of the lake to con- 
template the effects of the departing sunlight 
playing llickeringly on that blue mass of sleep- 
ing water, while the white sails of a vessel also 
caught those beams ere they disappeared alto- 
gether. And at a distance of about lialf-a-mile 
might be seen the steeples and towers of 
Geneva, around which however the obscurity of 
evening was now gradually drawing its veil. 
Altogether the scene was most beautiful— the 
hour most delicious ; and Jocelyn’s heart 
appeared to leap within his breast as he 
contrasted the enjoyment of freedom and the 
power to range and rove amidst nature’s 
sweetest spots at will, with the monotony and 
the suffocating sensation experienced in the 
tomb-like walls of a prison 1 

While he was thus standing upon the bank 
ofLakc Leman, with the shades of evening 
closing in around him, lie suddenly hcard the 


tones of a female voice at a little distance. 
Listening more attentively, he could perceive 
that they were the accents of anguish— -the 
wail of bitter repinings and of despair. . Sud- 
denly they ceased : and Jocelyn, straining his 
eyes in the direction whence they came, 
thought he could distinguish a female figure 
higher of the bank towards Geneva. Hesi- 
tating whether he should advance and as- 
certain if it were any distress that admitted of 
his power to alleviate — or whether such a 
proceeding might not be an intrusion upon 
the sanctity of a sorrow that had perhaps 
sought the solitude of the place and hour to 
give itself vent and indulge in the luxury of 
unseen tears, — he remained standing where he 
was. But in a few moments he heard a heavy 
plunge, as of a human being falling into the 
water, followed by a gurgling sound. Not 
another instant did he hesitate, — but speeding 
towards the spot, he at the moment beheld a 
female, clad in a dark dress, rise to the surface 
of the lake. Plunging in, Jocelyn grasped her 
garments, and with some difficulty drew her 
to land. 

.She was not altogether senseless, blit panted 
and gasped fearfully — so that he thought life 
must pass away in the midst of those strong 
spasms. He scarcely knew how to assist her : 
for delicacy prevented him from tearing open 
her garments so as to, allow free scope 
for the expansion of her chest and the full 
play of the air in her lungs : but he was 
about to sacrifice this sentiment to the emer- 
gency of the case, when the lady appeared 
to revive all in a moment. We say lucli/, be- 
cause such she seemed to he, as well as Jocelyn 
could make any observation concerning her 
in the uncertain light which dimly shone upon 
the scene. 

“ Oh ! what have you done ?”slie exclaimed 
in accents penetrated with despair, as she 
glanced wildly around and then fixed her eyes 
upon Jocelyn : but the next moment springing 
from his arms as he was supporting her, she 
rushed down the bank and plunged again into 
the water. 

Fortunate was it for her that the moon now 
suddenly broke forth in all its splendour, 
bathing the surrounding heights, the buildings 
of the city, and the surface of the lake in a 
Hood of the purest silver — so that Loftus at 
once marked where the lady rose again to the 
surface ; and springing in once more, he caught 
her, at the very instant she was about to sink, 
by her long dark hair which was floating like a 
mourning veil upon the water. Again, there- 
fore, did our young hero rescue the desperate 
fair one from a watery grave : but as lie 
dragged her up the bank, she struggled 
violently to disengage herself from his grasp 
and accomplish her suicidal purpose. For 
nearly a minute Jocelyn was placed in extreme 
danger by this proceeding on her part : hut 
lie succeeded in retaining the footing lie had 
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gained when having dragged - the lady, within 
his depth— and despite her resistance he once 
more landed her safely on the bank.-- 
“Ido nottkank you,- 'sir— T do not thank 
you, she ■ said in English, while -gasping for 
breath. You -have brought me • back to a 

liie whence I • am; resolved : to fly ' 

. cried Jocelyn/ • reproachfully ; 

-. is it_ indeed a - country woman of mine own — a 
daughter of England — who: -speaks in - such 
shocking terms-r— - >, ] 


“ Pardon me, sit — pal'don nie ! ! ’ exclaimed 
the lady, her heart suddenly touched by the 
kindness of Jocelyn’s manner, although bis 
words were reproachful. . “ To you at least I 
owe nothing • but gratitude in risking your 
life twice" to save mine. !” 

Thus speaking, she unresistingly suffered 
him. to conduct her away from the brink of 
the- lake ; but scarcely had they proceeded 
twenty yards, when she sank down in- a state 
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of exhaustion, though still retaining her 
consciousness. 

Jocelyn raised the lady, and placed her 
against a bank. He then sat down by her 
side, urging her to compose her feelings and 
summon all her presence of mind to her aid ; 
for he feared lest, when, her physical energies 
should return, she might make another attempt 
upon her life. While thus addressing her, 
he had an opportunity of observing her more 
attentively than at first. Her bonnet and 
shawl, as he was presently informed, had 
come off when she first plunged into the lake ; 
and her hair was now flowing, dripping with 
wet and in the wildest disorder, over her 
shoulders. She wore a mourning dress of 
excellent texture : and her appearance, despite 
all present disadvantages, fully indicated her 
social position to be that of a lady in good 
circumstances. Her features were regular and 
handsome ; her complexion was dark, but now 
somewhat sallow rather than pale, through 
grief : and her countenance had a haggard ex- 
pression. She possessed a fine figure, with a 
noble bust, — and was apparently about twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years of age. 

Such was the hurried survey which Jocelyn 
was enabled to bike of the lady whom lie had 
rescued from death : and at the expiration of 
two or three minutes the thoughts which forced 
themselves upon her mind, seemed to effect 
a great change within her. 

“ It was in a moment of madness — of utter 
despair," she said, suddenly breaking silence and 
turning her barge dark eyes full upon our hero, 
“ that I made the rash — the wicked attempt 
upon my life, which your timely presence 
and noble conduct so providentially frustrated. 
And, Oh lit was the shame — the bitterness— 
the rage, at having been rescued a first time, 
which made me still more desperate the second 

time But, Ah !" she abruptly exclaimed, 

“ what must you think of me? what will the 
world think of me ?” 

“ Lady," said Jocelyn, iu a deep and earnest 
tone, “ 1 am a man of honour, and will never 
breathe to a living soul — without your permis- 
sion— the occurrence of this evening. As for 
what 1 may think of you, believe me it is in my 
nature to put the most charitable construction 
upon your conduct. Then, as for the world, 
whose opinion you dread so much— wherefore 
need it ever become acquainted with your 
secret 

“0 generous young maul” exclaimed the 
ladj’, with a perfect effusion of gratitudo in her 
accents and in her looks: “you fill me with 
hope — with confidence — with courage 1” — then 
rising abruptly from the bank, she Said, “Come 
—we must depart hence. You shall repair 
with me to my place of abode, where I will 
order a change of apparel to be provided you. 
But of course, ’’ she instantaneously added, 
“it was an accident — and not an attempt at 
self-destruction ” . 1 


“ Madam, I promise not to betray you," ob- 
served Jocelyn, with earnest sincerity : “ and 
if you would prefer that I should leave you 
this minute — so that 1 may not leai’n who 3”ou 
are, by proceeding with you to your own abode 

M 

“ Your generosity is equal to your courage," 
an'swered the lady. “ But if I am not inter- 
fering with your arrangements, you must come 
with me. 1 could not think of leaving you 
thus dripping from head to foot— your hat, too, 

is gone Besides, if I choose to conceal from 

you who and what I am, I shall have no diffi- 
culty in so doing : for I am now residing at 
Geneva in the utmost seclusion — with a false 
name— and under very peculiar circumstances,” 
she added, in a voice which suddenly fell to 
tones of the lowest despondencj’. “ However, 
it is probable that I may tell you my histor.) - 
for after what you have done for me, I owe you 
all possible gratitude and confidence— yes, and 
likewise the love which a sister bears towards 
a brother.” 

While thus conversing, the lady and Jocelyn 
walked together away from the lake in the 
direction of the town. They assuredly present- 
ed a somewhat singular appearance — both 
dripping, with nothing on their heads, and the 
lady’s hair flowing in wet masses over her 
shoulders. But fortunately they encountered 
no one un til they reached the nearest buildings : 
and then, as the lady immediately conducted 
our hero into a narrow and dark street, the 
few persons whom they did meet there, took 
no particular notice of them. 

In this manner they proceeded until they 
reached a gloomy-looking building, where a 
lamp was burning over the entrance. Here 
the lady pulled a bell, the sounds of which, as 
they met Jocelyn’s cars, seemed as if emanat- 
ing from some cloistral or cavern-like place. 
The door was almost immediately opened by an 
individual bearing a light : and Jocelyn at once 
recognized the gentleman with whom he had 
that afternoon dined at the adjacent village. 


CHAPTER CL1. 

Tin-; two noons at thk knd or Tin: i’Assagi-;. 

This recognition was mutual : and the lady at 
once noticed, with evident surprise, that her 
deliverer from the depths of Lake Leman was 
acquainted with the person who had just opened 
the door in obedience to her summons. 

“ You know Hr. Maravelli, then ?” she imme- 
diately said, fixing her eyes upon our hero, and 
speaking in French. 

“ I had the pleasure of. dining in his company 
to-day,” answered Loftus, in the same lan- 
guage : .“.Bull was not then .acquainted with 
his name. HordidI anticipate the pleasure 
of so soon meeting him again. 
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“ It seems as if we were destined to be thrown 
in each other’s way,” said Maravelli, with a 
courteous smile : “and I at once accept that 
destiny by bidding you welcome to my 
house. If I did not give you an invitation 
hither when wo parted this afternoon, it was 

through no disinclination Bat, Ah 1 you 

are both dripping wet 1 Yes— and hatleas 
the one — without scarf and bonnet the other 1 
Good heavens -all this denotes a splash in 
the Lake ” 

“ An accident which befell me," the lady 
hastened to observe, “and to which I am 
t indebted for the honour of this gentleman’s 
acquaintance. Or rather, 1 should say, I am 
indebted to him for my life : and you will 
ndmit, fir. Maravelli, that I could not do 
otherwise than invite him hither to obtain 
such change of raiment as you may be enabled 
to afford ?” 

“Oh! for that matter no time shall be lost,” 
exclaimed the doctor : “ and not only change of 
raiment too, but a bed shall be cheerfully placed 
at your disposal, sir,” he continued, addressing 
himself to , I ocelyn. 

Then, leading the way, he hastily summoned 
his housekeeper Mavolta, to whose care the lady 
resigned herself : while he conducted .Toce’yn 
up a wide but gloomy staircase, along a passage 
with an array of chamber-doors on either side, 
and the aspect of which was precisely such as 
would be ascribed by a romance-winter to a 
house that was haunted. Opening one of the 
doors, the doctor showed Jocelyn into a bed- 
chamber, handsomely furnished, but in a sombre 
style. The draperies were heavy - two or three 
large cupboards of a dark stained wood filled 
up the recesses— and there was altogether an 
absence of that lightness, cheerfulness, and 
elegance, which usually combine as the attri- 
butes of sleeping-apartments in the city of 
Genera. 

Jocelyn did not, however, loiter to dwell 
nrticularly upon the features of the chamber, 
ut hastened to divest himself of his own 
dripping apparel, find assume the entire change 
which Dr. Maravelli placed at his disposal. 
By the time lie had thus shifted his raiment,' 
the physician returned to conduct him down- 
stairs, to a handsome dining-room, where a 
table was spread for eupper. 

“ And now,” said Or. Maravelli, “you must 
inform me how this accident took place ? ’ 

“ You must know,” answered Jocelyn, “ that 
after we separated at the village, 1 was seduced 
by the loveliness of the evening to ramble 
again into the environs ere I ~ came onto 
Geneva. But not noticing how time was 
slip ing away, nor how far 1 was walking, I 
presently reached the border of the lake. In 
a few minutes I heard a heavy plunge— a 

splash— a gurgling sound ’’ 

“ Ah 1 1 understand," said Maravelli. “ My 
fair lodger, who is most romantically fond of 
twilight walks and moonlit rambles, was 


roving in that same direction when she fell 
in — eh ? Some parts of the Lake are danger- 
ous enough for the incautious stroller’during 
the obscurity. And so you had the good 
fortune to rescue her ? Then you have not as 
vet taken tip your quarters at anj' particular 
place in Geneva ?” 

“ No,” replied Loftus. “ And now that I 
bethink me, my prolonged absence from the 
village-inn must excite the strangest suspi- 
cions. The landlord will fancy some accident 
has occurred— or that I have purposely lied.’’ 

“I will despatch some one thither, with any 
message yon choose to send,” said Maravelli. 
“ Of course you will accept of such hospitality 
as my humble dwelling can afford for this 
night ?” 

“ T shall do so with gratitude, " returned 
Jocelyn: “and if to-morrow you can help me 
to suitable lodgings you will add to the 
obligations under which I am already placed 
towards yon. To speak plainly, I have 
business to transact of a somewhat delicate 
nature ; and it accords with my purposes to 
remain in strict seclusion at Geneva for a dav 
or two.’’ 

“ Then you wish to find a quiet retired 
lodging ?” said Maravelli : “ in fact, a place 
where you will he secure against the pryings of 
impertinent curiosity *’ 

“ Such is exactly my desire," returned 
Jocelyn. “ I seek for the utmost privacy ’ 

“ Then it is possible," said Maravelli, in a 
musing tone, “ that 1 myself ran accommodate 
you. But I must see what Madame Roberts 
says upon the point, as I never take one 
lod er to the annoyance of another — and verv 
seldom gentleman at all.” 

“ Ah ! what of me exclaimed the lady 
whom Jocelyn had rescued from a waterv 
grave, as she entered the room at the moment. * 

She had changed all her apparel, but was 
still dressed in half-monrning, with her hair 
now arranged in massive hands. She looked 
what may be termed interestingly handsome— 
for she was decidedly possessed of a very fine 
person and of striking features, although her 
cheeks were colourless and even sunken, and 
an expression of profound melancholy sate 
upon her countenance. 

“ I was just observing, madam,” said fir. 
Maravelli, as with the greatest respect he 
placed a chair for her, “ that if you had no 
objection to this gentleman becoming a lodger 
in my house for a short time— a very short 
time ’’ 

“Under any other circumstances than those 
which have this evening occured," interrupted 
the lady, with a peculiar look and significant 
tone as she addressed herself to the doctor “ I 
should decidedly have objected to any ’such 
armugenient.” 

- Ma 1 £ a , me Roberts— I know it, I know 

it, Maravelli hastened to observe. “Under 
any other circumstances, no doubt : but n» 
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this gentleman was bo providential^ thrown 
in your way to snatch you from a watery grave 
I think that he may at once be regarded in 
the light of a friend — something more than a 
mere acquaintance — especially as lie is a 
countryman of your own — ” 

“This is precisely the view which I take of 
the matter,” said the lady, who, it appeared, 
passed by the name of Madame Roberts : “ and 

therefore, if this gentleman Hut we arc as 

yet strangers to each other by name,” she add- 
ed with a mournful smile, “ though already 
speaking of friendship." 

“The name that figures upon my passport,” 
said our hero, “ is Joeeh/n Lofl"s.’‘ 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Roberts, with a 
sudden start : and she surveyed our hero with 
evident surprise, curiosity, and interests. 

“ Is it possible this name is known to you?” 
asked Jocelyn, though not with any mistrust 
or alarm: for there was something in the 
lady’s manner, language, and indeed her whole 
appearance, which convinced him that her 
own sorrows, whatever they might he, wore of 
too deep and absorving a character to permit 
her to harbour treacherous designs towards 
auother : and there waR altogether an air of 
genuine frankness and sincerity about her 
which placed Jocelyn quite at his case on that 
head. 

“ Yes -the name of Jocelyn Loftus is in- 
deed known to me," film ’answered ; “and 
honourably so then turning to [Jr. Mara- 
velli, she said, “ By ail means, if you can 
accommodate this gentleman, do so. You 
have just heard that his mum- is known to 
me— I can assure you it is one that would not 
disgrace the, interior of a palace !” 

It was now Jocelyn’s turn to survey with 
astonishment, curiosity, and interest this lady 
who thus frankly and generously became a 
guarantee for his respectability, and who like- 
wise spoke of him in such flattering terms. 
But she made a rapid sign to him, unpcrcievcd 
by Maravelli, to intimate that this was not the 
moment for farther explanations ; and he 
accordingly withdrew his inquiring looks and 
held back the verbal questions that, were about, 
to issue, from hia tongue. Almost at the same 
moment the door opened ; and the doctor’s 
housekeeper, Mavolta, entered bearing a tray 
on which were several dishes that sent forth 
a savoury perfume. 

“And now, by the by,” said Maravelli, 
“ relative to this message which desire to he 
sent to the village-inn 
“ If it be understood that I am to take up 
my quarters at your house,” answered Jocelyn, 
“let my baggage he fetched from the inn - the 
bill paid— and the post-chaise dismissed back to 
Chambery, where I hired it.” 

Thus speaking, Jocelyn produced money 
from his purse to defray the items alluded to ; 
and Mavolta was at once charged with the 


duty of despatching a messenger to the village- 
! inn. 

The physician, Mrs. Roberts, and Jocelyn 
now sat down to supper ; and during the meal 
the conversation turned npon a variety of in- 
different toi ies. The lady, though evidently 
oppressed by a profound sense of affliction, — 
and also suffering from the exhausting influ- 
ences of her two immersions in the water j 
and alb the excitement which had accom | 
panied those attempts at self-destruction, — 
nevertheless proved an agreeable companion. 
She strove to be cheerful : and as her 
conversational powers were by no means 
limited, she could not make, such an effort 
without succeeding to a certain extent. As 
for Maravelli, ho gave free scope to .''at 
garrulous propensity which he really possessed 
when apart from the considerations of business : 
and thus, altogether, Jocelyn spent by no means 
and unpleasant evening. 

But still he was under the influence of no 
ordinary sentiment of curiosity. Who was 
this Madame or Mrs. Roberts, avowedly living 
under a feigned name at the house of the 
Genevese physician ? His wife she assuredly 
was not ; because if so, why should the fact he 
concealed ? — and his mistress she did not seem 
to be, inasmuch as he treated her with the 
utmost deference and respect instead of with 
familiarity. Indeed, her own deportment was 
such ns to convince Jocelyn that she was really 
what was represented — namely, a lodger in Dr. 
Maravelli’s house and a boarder at his table. 
But was it not a singular dwelling for n lady to 
choose ? Whether married or a widow, 'there 
seemed something imprudent or suspicious in 
her fixing her residence beneath such a roof. 
And that she <'•<>:, a lady by birth, education, 
and soeial position, was beyond all doubt. That 
she had moved in the very best circles, too, 
was also apparent : for in the course of conver- 
sation she let slip a few allusions to personages 
of the the highest rank in England, and with 
whom she was evidently . acquainted. Nor 
were these allusions made with the nir of one 
who artfully and purposely suffers her brilliant 
connexions thus to transpire : hut whatever 
Mrs. Boberts said of this kind, was given 
utteranco to in all frankness and sincerity. 
Who then could she be— this lady who was sur- 
rounded by so much mystery ? 

Of course Jocelyn had not failed to observe 
how intent she was upon some inward woe, even 
while struggling to seem cheerful and to force 
herself to take a due share in the conversation. 
Her double attempt at suicide had indeed 
proven that, the grief which she cherished was 
of the most, poignant nature ; and during the 
occasional pauses which occurred in the dis- 
course, Jocelyn observed a sudden expression 
of ineffable anguish sweep over her features,- 
and then he succeeded with so sinister a gloom 
that it was by no means difficult to understand 
that she experienced the goading sense of a 
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deep wrong and cherished an implacable venge- 
ance. 

There was a suspicion which Jocelyn had 
formed concerning this lady from the very first 
moment he had dragged her forth from the 
water : for then, as her garments clung closely 
to her, her shape appeared to indicate that she 
was in the way to become a mother. But upon 
this idea the natural delicacy of our hero s feel- 
ings did not permit him to dwell, even in the 
deep recess of his own soul. At the same time, 
if this suspicion were correct, and if she were a 
widow, as her mourning garmen t led him to 
believe ( although she wore not the widow’s 
cap nor characteristic sleeve ), then would the 
circumstance afford a clue to the reading of the 
mystery concerning her. Indeed, it' would 
then even become almost intelligible enough, 
without waiting to hear the tale from her mvn 
lip*, why she sought the retirement of a physi- 
cian’s house in a city so far removed from her 
native England. 

When supper was over, Dr. Maravelli rose 
from the table and begged to apolo.'ise fora 
brief absence on the plea that lie had n patient 
to visit. Jocelyn and Mrs. Roberts were accord- 
ingly left alone together. 

“Madam,” said our hero, now addressing 
the lady in English, after a brief silence, which 
had followed the closing of the door behind 
Dr. Maravelli; “you will pardon me for seek- 
ing the earliest opportunity to revive the topic 
which was engaging 11s ere' now — T mean rela- 
tive to your knowledge of my name ” 

“ I not only know the name of Jocelyn Lot- 
tos, " said Mrs. Roberts, with a peculiar look, 
“ hut also that which is really your own.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated our hero : “ then how is it 
that I am thus known to you ?” 

“ Ifusli ' we may not speak upon these 
matters now or here,” interrupted the lady. 
“The doctor may return at an}' moment— or lie 
may overhear hr from some adjacent room ; for 
this is a strange rambling house— old-fashioned 
and tortuous in its arrangements as a feudal 
castle ; and there is no knowing from what 
neigbouring apartment our host may listen to 
anything that, is taking place in this ?" 

“Then do yon not think that, he has really 
gone out?” inquired Jocelyn. 

“ I dare say lie lias,” replied the lady : “ but 
it is quite possible he. may return sooner than 
we expect. . He says that he does not under- 
stand English : but prudence forbids us from 
relying on that averment.” 

“■Then will you, madam,” asked Jocelyn, 

“ give me an early opportunity of conversing 
with you alone, and in some place where we 
shall be free from interruption V 

“-Yes — for I also wish to converse with you 
—and the sooner the better,” said Mrs. Ro- 
berts. “ Tam acquainted with your object — I 
know jour design — and if lean possibly for- 
ward it But here am I doing precisely what 


I counselled you not to do— that is, talking on 
private matters ” 

“ And yet what suspense shall I remain in 
until opportunity serves for the promised ex- 
planations !" said Jocelyn. “ When can you 
favour me ” 

“To-night, if you will,” observed Mrs. Ro- 
berts, after a few moments’ reflection. “We 
will meet when the house is quiet — then as 
if instantaneously understanding what an 
equivocal construction might he put upon this 
proposal, she hastened to observe, “ I have no 
doubt yon will be located in one of tile rooms 
opening from the long passage on the first floor 
At the end of that passage there is a drawing- 
room, looking on the garden at the back of the 
house. I will he there within half-an-hour 
from the time that the household retires to 
rest.” 

Jocelyn, who at once comprehended the deli- 
cacy which prompted this arrangement, thank- 
ed the lady for the appointment so given, and 
promised to avail himself of it. They then 
talked upon indifferent matters : and in a few 
minutes Dr. Maravelli came back. Soon after- 
wards Mrs. Roberts rose for the purpose of 
retiring to her own room ; and when she 
had taken her departure, the .doctor said 
to Jocelyn, “ Now, : without seeking in any 
way to penetrate into your affairs or your 
business at (leneva, permit, me to observe 
that if I can forward your views or assist 
you in any way, 1 shall feel 1 -delighted to 
do so.” 

Our hero thanked the physician for this 
proposal— guardedly observing that if he 
required his succour he would avail himself 
of it. Tie then requested to be allowed to re- 
tire for the night : and lie was accordingly 
conducted to the same bed- room where he had 
ere now changed his apparel. 

.His baggage Imd been duly fetched from the 
village-inn, and was in the chamber allotted to 
him. lb* accordingly whiled away the time 
by taking out the tilings that lie should re- 
quire for his morning’s toilette, until he 
thongt it, time to repair to the room indicated 
by Mrs. Roberts. She had said that alie.wonld 
be. there half-un-honr after the household 
should have retired, and when the establish- 
ment was silent : hut heaven knows it had all 
.along been silent as the tomb. Indeed the 
silence of that house had something ominous 
and appalling in it. It seemed the silence of 
the dead. Though’ Jocelyn was in all the 
vigour of youth— with the fine glowing in- 
tellect of earliest manhood— endowed with the 
loftiest courage and the noblest spirit, yet did 
he feel as if the interior aspect of that house, 
so sombre and so gloomy, were sufficient to 
damp his energies and fill him with melan- 
choly forebodings. He thought of the passage : 
outside, with its two arrays of doors ; and he 
wondered if those rooms were tenanted by 
lodgers, or ‘if they were left to dilapidation 
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and decay. That they were for the most part 
unoccupied he felt convinced — not merely be- 
cause he had neither seen nor heard of any 
lodger save Mrs. Roberts, but likewise be- 
cause it was impossible 'that the house could 
be so still if there were so many inhabitants 
beneath its roof. 

However, Jocelyn’s rejections were cut 
short by the arrival of the moment when he 
deemed it fit to issue forth from his chamber 
and seek the drawing-room mentioned by 
Mrs. Roberts. He opened the door noiselessly 
— took the candle in his hand — and proceeded 
stealthily along the passage. The boards 
creaked under feet — the light threw strange 
shadows upon the wall — and Jocelyn felt, not 
as if he were threatened by any danger, but 
as if he were doing something that was wrong. 
It was a feeling of uneasiness perfectly in- 
telligible and natural under the circumstances. 

On reaching the end of the passage, he sud- 
denly found himself placed in an awkward 
dilemma : for there were tn-o doors front- 
ing him, and he knew not which to 
choose. He examined both the doors care- 
fully, in order to ascertain if a light 
glimmered through the key-hole of either : 
but no — all was darkness. He stooped down 
and peeped — he likewise listened at each key- 
hole : but darkness and silence seemed to reign 
within either apartment. What was he to 
do ? Should he retrace his steps to his own 
chamber and return presently V Or had the 
lady been deceiving him ? And now, for the 
first time, did it occur to Loftus that some 
treachery might be intended him. Yet how 
and what ? No, it could not be. The lady had 
not thrown herself in his way to seduce him 
to that house ; their meeting had been purely 
accidental ; and therefore was it unlikely in- 
deed that chance had thus led him through 
such a train of circumstances, into an}' net pre- 
viously spread to enmesh him. 

All these reflections passed rapidly through 
Jocelyn’s mind in less than a minute ; and 
reassured by the conclusion to which he came, 
he resolved upon pushing the present adven- 
ture to the end. He accordingly opened one of 
the doors at a veuture, and walked into the 
room with which it communicated. No one 
was there : aud Jocelyn was immediately about 
to retreat, wdien, perceiving a number of im- 
plements used in chemical pursuits, he was im- 
pelled by a feeling of curiosity to pause for an 
instant. and take a closer survey of that, apart- 
ment. _ It was not large — had no appearance of 
a drawing-room— and therefore could not be 
the one to which Mrs. Roberts has alluded. 
Indeed, it resembled an alchemist’s study, save 
and except that the furnace inseparable 
from such a place was not there. A gloorny- 
looking apartment was it, with these imple- 
ments of fantastic shapes scattered about — a 
huge volume, secured with dingy brazen clasps, 
lying on the floor— and large cupboards 


occupying the deep recesses, — all serving to 
conjure up ideas of those laboratories of the 
middle age where sages pursued their researches 
deep into the night, patiently : awaiting the 
happy moment (but a moment which never 
came) when the philosopher’s stone should 
appear in precipitation at the bottom of a 
crucible, or the elixir of life should distil drop 
by drop from the lips of a retort 1 

Jocelyn was so struck by the appearance of 
this chamber, that he forgot for the moment 
his appointment with Mrs. Roberts and all the 
other circumstances which had so recently been 
paramount in his mind. Indeed, he felt a 
strong inclination to open that massive volume 
and examine its contents : but the next it tant 
he blushed with very shame at the bare ide.. of 
thus penetrating into the secrets which per- 
tained to Dr. Maravelli, if secrets they indeed 
were. 

But as he stood in the middle of that room, 
gazing around by the light of the candle which 
he held in his hand, he became aware of a 
powerful odour of spices which gradually stole 
upon his senses ; and this was mingled with 
another smell, of a far different character, and 
which seemed to be that of death 1 It was 
strange how these two odours struck simul- 
taneously, and yet so distinctly and differently, 
upon the olfactory nerve : but so it was — and 
the notion of something embalmed speedily forced 
itself upon Jocelyn’s imagination, 
ylt was now quite mechanically — indeed, alto- 
gether in an unpremeditated way — that Loftus 
opened one of the cupboard-doors which stood 
ajar. But, heavens ! how sudden and convul- 
sive was the start which he gave, as two rows 
of human heads bristled up before his view. 
Yes — there they were— two rauges of human 
heads, looking out at him with fixed and glassy 
gaze from the recesses of that cupboard ! But 
our hero’s terror was only momentary. Hid- 
eous and shocking as the spectacle might be, he 
was not a child to be terrified by it : he recoiled 
in horror, but he trembled not with alarm. On 
the contrary, he now inspected those heads 
more closely; and he found that, being embalm- 
ed, they were as he suspected the sources of 
the blended odours which had struck so power- 
fully on his sense. But he also observed that 
the shaven crowns were delicately marked with 
a number of lines, dividing the surface of the 
cranium into several sections, each section 
being distinguished by a figure. Inside the 
cupboard-door was pasted a paper of references'; 
and Jocelyn speedily understood that the use 
of those embalmed heads was for the study of 
phrenology or craniology, in pursuance of 'the 
systems of Gall and Spurzheim, at that time 
engaging the attention of many learned and 
scientific men in Europe. 

A person of Jocelyn’s good sense could not of 
course feel any antipathy towards Dr. Mara- 
velli for having in his possession these acces- 
sories to a most interesting study. On the con- 
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trary, bis good opinion of the physician as an 
intellectual man was considerably enhanced ; 
and again did he long to peer into that book 
which was so well secured with the great 
brazen clasps. But no— he would not thus 
violate the sanctity of a volume which might be 
' in manuscript and not in print, and therefore 
doubly sacred. Indeed, he began to feel that 
' he was guilty of an offence in even lingering 
in this chamber upon the • mysteries of which 
he had intruded. But then he had not found 
the door locked ; and it was therefore evident 
— or at least might be presumed— that Dr. 
Maravelli did not consider the place as the de- 
pository of any important secrets, however well 
furnished it might be with curiosities. 

Issuing forth from this chamber, and closing 
the door carefully behind him, Jocelyn proceed- 
ed to the other door facing the passage : and 
without hesitation he at once triedit. It opened, 
revealing an inner door covered with scarlet 
cloth. This our hero likewise pushed open ; 
and now he found himself in a drawing-room 
where a lamp was burning upon the table, and 
Mrs. Roberts was pacing to and fro, apparent- 
ty in a very agitated manner. 

“ Pardon me, madam— I am afraid I have 
kept you waiting," said Jocelyn, as closing the 
two doors, he advanced into the spacious room, 
which though well furnished, partook of that 
same sombre aspect that characterised the entire 
establishment. “The truth is, I mistook the 
apartment. Not perceiving a light glimmering 
through the key-hole or underneath the door 

IT 

“ Because of this inner door," observed the 
lady. “ I forgot to tell you, in the hurry of our 
discourse ere now, which door it was at the 
end of the passage that communicated with the 
drawing-room. The other, I .believe, is the 
doctor’s lumber-room, for his chemical appara- 
tus. I once peeped in— but not liking the 
appearance, did hot cross the threshold." 

“ For m3' own part,” observed Jocelyn, “ I 
cannot help wondering that you find courage 
enough to live in this gloomy abode ’’ 

“Courage, indeed!” said Mrs. Roberts 
bitterly : “had you not a pretty specimeu of 1113- 
cowardice this evening ?” 

“ Pardon me for making an observation so 
indiscreet— so improper,” interrupted Jocelyn. 
“.Believe .me, madam,. I- would not for the 
world aggravate your sorrow. It is, beyond 
doubt* already too great ■ for you to endure I 
No— not- Tor worlds would I enhance it!” 
he added with that generous vehemence which 
shewed that the' assurance came gushing up 
from theirecesses of his heart. 

“ I believe you — T believe you, Mr. Loftus,” 
said th'e lady, extending her hand towards him : 
then, with a peculiar smile suddenly appearing 
upon her countenance, she .said, “T suppose 
that I am to.call you Mr. Loftus V" 

“ Yes— if youiplease,” was the : quick. response. 
“ That other name — I believe that I have re- 


nounced it for ever But no matter— I await 

in anxiety any explanations 3'ou may have to 
give me ” ' ‘ | 

“Mr. Loftus," resumed the lady, motioning' 
him to take a seat, and placing herself in a 
chair at a little distance from the one which he 
took : “in the first place, I must speak about 
myself. After what has occurred this evening 
you have a right to know something about me. 
Nay, do not interrupt me : I know full well 
what you would say. You would tell me that 
the service you have rendered me forms not in 
your estimation any claim upon my confidence. 
But I think otherwise. At all events I feel as 
if heaven itself threw you in my way ! I cannot 
fancy that it was a mere accident— one of the 
common incidents of life— which thus brought 
us together. 1 therefore feel a desire, so to 
speak— a craving, a longing, to tell you some- 
what of my own history. It seems to me as if 
it would he a solace and a consolation thus to 
unburthen myself partially to 3'ou. Nor will 
there be anything indiscreet or improper in 
this : for although you are so young a man, 
and I am not so very much further advanced 
in years,” she observed, with a melancholy 
smile, “ yet do circumstances cause us to 
stand in the light of friends— so that the 
confidence which I may impart and you 
receive, will he such as a sister may com- 
municate to a brother. Tell me then, Mr. 
Loftus— tell me,” she added, in a tone and 
with a look of the most mournful entreaty — 
indeed of pathetic supplication— “ will -you 
permit me to speak of my sorrows and of my 
wrongs in your hearing ?” 

“ Assuredly— most assuredly, if it will in 
the slightest degree soothe your afflictions — 
and as Jocelyn thus spoke, lie surveyed with 
a boundless compassion that lady who thus 
plaintively addressed him. 

“And yet mine is but a common history 
after all,” she exclaimed, starting from her seat 
in a state of considerable excitement. “ It is 
the usual history of woman — that is to say, of 
the woman who is weak enough and foolish, 
enough to forget her duty and place confidence 
in the protestation of deceitful man ! Oh ! Mr . 
Loftus, such has been my case. I have already 
told you that the name which I bear beneath 
this roof is a false one : I shall not now' tell you 
what my real one is. On a future occasion per- 
haps I nr a 3' do so— or accident may reveal it to 
3 y ou. But.no matter ! You see that I am a lady 
by education, and 1 trust in manners. Such 
indeed is my social rank— such also is my title 
in our own native land. I have been married, 
but am a widow. 1 u an evil hour I listened to 
the tale of love which a nobleman — handsome, 
elegant, and fascinating — breathed in my. ears. 
.He was married- and I therefore knew that 
he could not love me honourabty. But, O. Mr. 
Loftus 1 I listened to the dictates of my .heart 
in preference. to.those of reason : in the tide of 
passion all prudence and propriety were swal- 
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lowed up. Several strange and romantic cir- 
cumstances combined to precipitate my fall. 
But on these I need not dwell. Suffice it to say 
that I did fall — and that no sooner had I sur- 
rendered myself to him who vowed that he 
loved me, than he abruptly- and precipitately 
quitted England. It is true that he sent'me a 
note protesting his sorrow and anguish at this 
departure, which, as he alleged, an imperious 
necessity enforced: but he therein declared 
that he knew not how long his absence might 
last — certainly for some weeks — perhaps for 
many months. Altogether, the style was 
so laconic — so strange and so unsatisfactory, 
if not positively chilling— that I was filled 
with despair. T saw that I had been cheated— 
deluded,— deceived, by a base profligate — that 
I had been treated as one of those unfortunate 
creatures whom men take as the companions of 
a transitory enjoyment and fieetiug pleasure V' 
As she thus spoke in accents full of concen- 
trated bitterness, the unfortunate lady covered 
her face with her hands ;and the nexL moment 
Jocelj’n could perceive the tears trickling be- 
tween her fingers, lie sympathised deeply 
with her : but what could lie say — what could 
he dp to console her/ fler’s was a grief which 
admitted of no solace from human lips : but if 
consolation could be offered to her at all, it 
must be from one of her own sex, between 
whom and herself the circumstances of eti- 
quette and propriety interposed no formal 
barrier. 

, “ On receiving that note,” the lady at length 

resumed, having hastily wiped away her tears, 
“ I was overwhelmed with despair. But reflec- 
tion showed me that if I had thus been made 
the dupe of a heartless debauchee, I should at 
least strive to conceal my dishonour from the 
world. - To give way to utter despondency or 
frantic grief, would only he to excite suspicion, 
which might lead on to exposure. I accordingly 
resolved to cherish my wrong in secret. But 
here I must suddenly digress ' for the purpose 
| of informing you that it was at this very time 
1 1 bad an opportunity of hearing her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
speak of you to her aunt the Princess Sophia. 

! No matter under what circumstances I thus 
became an ear-witness to the discourse of 
those royal ladies. Suffice it to say that as 
they spoke somewhat unguardedly in my 
presence, enough fell from their lips, ere they 
recollected themselves, to make me acquainted 
with many particulars concerning yourself. 
If you wish me to tell you the exact truth, j 
must observe that the Princesses spoke of you 
in the most enthusiastic terms — praising your 
chivalrous character, dwelling with grateful 
admiration on the enterprise in which you had' 
embarked, and deploring the previous mis- 
fortunes and calamities itr which you had been 
involved when imprisoned in Paris. Thus was 
it that the discourse of the two Princesses not' 
only revealed to my ears who you really were, I 


but also impressed me with the highest 
opinion of your merits. Can you therefore 
wonder if I ere now spoke so confidently con- 
cerning your honour as an English- gentleman, 
when recommending Dr. Maravelliy to receive 
you as a lodger beneath his roof ?” 

“ I thank you, madam," said Jocelyn, “ for 
the flattering terms in which you speak of me. I 
As for the object of my present visit to Geneva, 
it is dictated by the illimitable compassion I 
experience fora much injured Princess.’' 

“ Yes, I am no stranger,” continued the 
lady, “ to the mission which' you have under- 
taken in respect to the unfortunate' wife of the' 
Prince Regent. I am likewise acquainted with 
the fact that you are the bearer of a ’etter 
from the Princess Sophia to her Royal lAvh- 

.uess But I am at a loss to understand," 

she suddenly exclaimed, “ how it is that having 
quitted' England in December on this mission, 
you are only now about to accomplish it — and 
yet it's the month of May." 

“ I have suflered fresh imprisonment arid 
persecution in France,” returned Loftus’. 

“ But on these heads I will give you full de- 
tails anon. Meantime, madam, may .1. I’equest 
you to proceed with your own history ? ’ 

“ I now then take up the thread of the 
sorrowful narrative which regards myself," 
said Mrs. Roberts. “ The abrupt departure 
of my noble lover— his disgraceful abandon- 
ment of me within a few hours after 1 had 
given him the last and fondest proof of affec- 
tion which it is in woman’s power to bestow — 
was not the only calamity that my weakness 
and folly had entailed upon me.' AVhile I was 
endeavouring by the assumption of ; a calm 
demeanour to Veil the sense of dishonour and 
of wrong that gnawed at my heart’s core, the 
tongue of scandal was busy with ray name. 
Insidious whisperings were circulated relative 
to me ; and certain particulars, whereiu the 
ludicrous ' was strangely blended with the 
roniantic, were rumoured relative to my amour. 
It now became necessary for me to withdraw 
from the sphere wherein I had bceu accustomed 
to move : for, alas I my reputation was under- 
mined, even if it were not altogether destroy- 
ed. When a frail and erring woman, Mr. 
Loftus, is placed under the ban of society,- it 
is not her guilt that is punished, but her 
want of cunning and tact in concealing it. 
The Spartan children in ancient times were 
not chastised for stealing, but for their clumsi- . 
ness in not being able to concial their thefts : 
and thus is it with regard to the frailty of 
ladies in fashionable life. But I will not 
pause to moralize -upon the point — nor. do I 
seek in what I have said a justification or an 
excuse for my own errors. No : I have fallen, 
and I am punished for my fall. Forced to with- 
draw, as I have said, from the sphere wherein P 
; had been accustomed to move, I came upon the 
Continent. This was iii January last*: and I 
’took up my abode in Paris, where for some 






I 


weeks I dwelt in seclusion. A faithful female the present tenderness mid future constancy 
friend in London, with whom I corresponded, of hie behaviour towards me ? I longed to 
informed me from time to time that my noble seek hint for this purpose. But my pride 
lover— should I not rather say, destroyer of stood in (he way ! As a woman I had been 
my peace— was reported to be still upon the wronged— as a woman I craved for revenge. 
Continent. Suddenly an idea struck me— and Revenge ! no, not if he would love me still 1 
I marvelled that it bad not entered my mind A few more weeks passed— and at leugtk 1 

before. What if I were to seek him— endea- found Oh ' how can 1 confess the humiliat- 

vour to bring him back to my arms— mah ing truth to you, Mr. Loftus '1 But still 

him atone for the wrong he had done me' by it must be told— and Ibat truth is, I became, 
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painfully aware that iny dishonour would 
uear its fruit— that I was in the way to be- 
come a mother ” 

averted her head while she 
made this avowal in low aifd tremulous accents: 
then with a profound sigh she became suddenly 
silent. Jocelyn felt all the awkwardness of 
eir relative position — he, a young’ man, 
alone at that midnight hour with her, a youn" 
woman— and she making these strange and 
painful reveahngs to his ears, while he ex- 
perienced for her a sympathy and a compassion 
to which however he knew not how to <nve 
express 1011 ! for when a woman, young and 
handsome, is not only frail, but makes an 
avowal of her frailty- the words of sympathy 
which a generous-hearted youngman, himself 
J oung and handsome, would utter, might so 
easily be construed into advances of a tender 

SiSTT 1 ’ cImra f. er - Ifc mi £ Ilfc even be sup- 
posed that he was taking advantage of that very 
weakness which the frail one nvLed, in o>S 
to obtain the gratification of his own selfish 
desires. Jocelyn, noble-hearted as he was 
generous and high-minded, was nevertheless 

ho 8ni f , t le '' V01cI c!l0u E l1 to appreciate alike 
the delicacy and the awkwardness of his posi- 

lon, m the light wliich we have just been 
pointing it out. Thus was it that he forbore 
from giving expression to the sympaMiv which 

luHl'affliS Sr i '" C ° d ihh 

Kr if ITiT l n’ oul , d .",° voneeal from my- 

self this truth which I have just avowed,” she 
pioceedod at length, but still with half-averted 
countenance, on which the blood mantled and 
then lied as abruptly again beneath the olive 
hue of her complexion,— “ I resolved to seek 
him who is the father of the babe which 1 bear 
m. my bosom. AH hesitation vanished : my 
.uind was made up. Thinking uo more of 
revenge, but only of love and tenderness, T 
took my departure from Paris. This was in 
the beginning of Murch-and I proceeded into 
Germany. Being rich, Mr. Loftus-altbough 
you find me living in this close seclusion now 
l had ample means to enable me to prosecute 
tlic search which r had undertaken. It was a 
search after a lover- and r had resolved if I 

succeeded in finding him, I would say, ‘ h letu.rn 

'I 1 !,'' 0 ": ho,n f • renounce it, 

abandon ft tor my Me / ||v f , U , m \ 

proposition at the time of an, Ml that 
should dure imU,e opinion to become i/onr nu 
U ess openly f .1 me then do t coll upon von 
arcept me in that light. H will east i 
to desert a mte lc J l0))l >/0t , do „ ot ^ fo) . J ™ 

y! / 7 ve l/on adore. An 

Put t ’) 7 V)ll f r ] " I )' ">!/ fartnve at your feel ; a 
that 1 possess shall be yours. There is no saeri/l, 
tin l ] am not prepared to make for //o», so i/a 
when iny as yet unborn infant coLs into ti 
■wor d i may a least be received in the arms of 
JuJicr. —In the hope of finding him Lv whoi 
I might thus address myself, did I trav< 


throughout Germany ; bub I could obtain no 
trace of him. I passed into Italy. It was now 
the. beginning of April ; and at Milan I succeed- 
ed in hearing tidings of an individual exactly 
answering his .description, but passing under a 
false name. Several months, I learn, bad elaps- 
ed since he was there ; and on prosecuting my 
inquiries I discovered, beyond all possibility of 
mistake,, that he was sedulously pursuing a 
rival with his addresses. Yes — he had been 
seen by domestics belonging to tlie hotel at 

which he resided But wherefore need I 

enter into these particulars ? Suffice it to say 
that .1 obtained the fullest proof of his 
infidelity ; but following up th slue, 
I came on to Geneva. A fortnight only, lias 
parsed since I arrived in this city, where, 
if additional evidence were wanting, 1 dis- 
covered enough to convince me that instead 
of abandoning myself to dreams of hope and 
love, ’tis for me to think either of despair i 
or of vengeance. The unsettled state of 
I ranee and Germany, in consequence of the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, has determined 
me to fix my abode for the present at Geneva. 
Here at least does tranquillity continue ; and 
it does not appear public that the peace of 
the little Republic will be disturbed, no matter 
what turn events may take in the north of 
Europe. [ must inform you that on arriving 
at Geneva a fortnight ago, and on discovering 
those additional proofs of my noble lover's in- 
fidelity to which I have alluded, I was seized 
with so sudden and alarming an illness that it 
became necessary to summon medical aid. 
Dr. Maravelli was sent for ; and of course lie 
perceived my condition. To him did I make 
known my intention of remaining at Geneva ; 
and I revealed to him enough of my history to 
enable him to understand that I sought seclu- 
sion for a few months while passing through the 
crowning ordeal . of my disgrace. Accident had 
thus thrown me in the way of the very man who 
could provide me with the accommodation I re- 
quiied ; for it appears that the doctor's house 
is one of retirement for ladies io whom such 
temporary seclusion becomes a matter of con- 
venience or necessit}’. His chief patronesses, or 
rather patients, are foreign ladies who come 
hither from diiferent parts, and even from 
distant quarters of Europe, to conceal their 
shame and endure its consequences beneath his 
roof. Kow may you understand, Mr. Loftus, 
wherefore you find me in such a place. You. 
can likewise comprehend why the doctor 
appealed to me for my consent ere he departed 
from the usual routine of his household arrange- 
ments by receiving you as a lodger. Had. there 
been other ladies dwelling here at the present 
time, he would not perhaps have offered • thus 
to accommodate you ; but I am at this moment 
the only, unhappy being of my sex located under 
such circumstances within these Hooray 
walls." 

Again Mrs. Roberts paused ; and for upwards 
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of a minute she preserved a deep silence, broken 
only by the sigh9 which convulsed her bosom. 

“ With regard to that incident— that dread- 
ful incident," ahe resumed, “ which made us 
acquainted this evening, and has rendered me 
indebted to you for my life— that most 

wretched life which yon so nobly rescued 1 

Oh 1 it was in a sudden paroxysm of despair 
that I sought death in the deep waters of 
Lake Leman. I had rambled forth to escape 
from the fearful dulness andawful monotony 
of this house; and while roving on the shores 
of Geneva’s inland sea, I fell into a train of 
meditation more harro » ing, more goading, 
more poignant than any to which I had lately 
yielded. I thought of what I once was and 
what I now am — how but a few mouths back 
I occupied an honourable, almost a brilliant 
position — and how I am now a lonuty, friend 
less sojourner in a foreign clime 1 I thought 
of my wrongs -how much I had loved that 
man, how cruelly I had been deceived 1 Hut 
worst of all, I reilected that in a few months 
more I should give birth to a child on whom 
I could bestow no mother's fostering care — 
but whom, if it lived, 1 should have to abandon 
to the care of strangers; and that amongst 
those strangers must 'it- lie reared, never to 
know a parent’s fondness nor endearing love 1 
Oh I Mr. Loftus, naturally do I possess a 
good heart— a kind, loving, and affectionate 
disposition : and it was not therefore without 
emotion that I could contemplate the neces- 
sity of tearing myself away from the child 
who iu a short time will see the light. It was 
this rejection that drove me to despair 1 
Madness was in my brain— I felt as if I myself 
were an outcast, and that a curse would be 
entailed upon the head of my child if I suffered 
it to come into the world. Frantic— frenzied— 
banished as it were by the horror of my 
thoughts from the realms of hope, I resolved 
to put an end to my own wretched existence and 
terminate that of my yet unborn babe at the 
same time. Hut mine hour was not yet come ; 
i’rovidence interposed to save me— and you, 
my generous deliverer, were made the instru- 
ment of heaven's merciful and inscrutable 
purpose 1" 

The lady ceased; and cowling her face with 
her hands, again she wept— aiid again was 
there a long interval of silence. 

“You are now acquainted with as much 
as it is ueedful for you to know of my sad 
history, ’’ she said, at length breaking silence 
after a much longer pause than any previous 
one. “ I would offer to assist you in the 
generous enterprise which you have in view: 
but I know not whether there he any way in 
which I ean forward your aims.” 

.Jocelyn, after thanking Mrs. Roberts for 
the proffer of assistance which she had just 
given, proceeded to describe iu a brief manuer 
the circumstances of his late imprisonment — 
thus accounting for the long delay which had 


occurred since he set out from England on hisj 
present mission ; and without mentioning any 
names, he observed that the Princess was so I 
surrounded by secret enemies and spies that 
he knew not how to obtain access to her. I 

“ Can you not boldly present yourself at I 
the villa to-morrow,” asked Mrs. Roberts, I 
“ and demand an interview with lief Royal I 
Highness ?" ' I 

“ There are certain ladies in her household,” 
returned Jocelyn, “ who would hesitate at no I 
means, however desperate, base, or unprincipled, 
in order to prevent me from obtaining access to I 
her Royal Highness.’' ” | 

“ Who arc those ladies ?” inquired Mrs. I 
Roberts hastily, and as if prompted by a parti- 1 
cular motive. * J 

_ “ Their name is Owen, and there are three I 
sisters,” was the response. j 

‘‘Detested name !” ejaculated Mrs. Roberta:! 
then, in a different tone, she added, “ I have I 
every reason to believe that one of those young I 
ladies of whom you have spoken, is no very I 
estimable pattern of morality and virtue— I 
though heaven knows it is not for me to cast) 
the first stone at her ! But I should inform you I 
—unless indeed you know it already — that the 
strangest, the most startling, indeed the most | 
astounding rumours are prevalent in Geneva I 

relative to her Royal Highness ” ■ I 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Loftus: then as a 
sudden recollection struck him, he said, “ I re- 
member how peculiar and how mysterious was 
Maravelli’s manner when I spoke to him on 
this same point at the village-inn where we 
dined together this afternoon.” j 

“Dr. Maravelli is acquainted with something 
relative to the villa, of a chirk and mysterious 
character,” observed Mrs. Roberts. “He has 
once or twice inadvertently let fall a hint to 
this effect; and although naturally a very 
cautious man, yet Las he so far committed him- 
self on one or two occasions, as to suffer mo to I 
perceive that he could reveal some startlin'* I 
secret if he chose.” ' I 

“Hut concerning whom, anil of what nature 
is that secret ?” asked Loftiis eagerly. j 

“All! that I cannot say. Dr. Maravelli has 
never entered into particulars — has never even 
manifested the slightest approach towards mak- 1 
ing nm his confidant. Besides,” added the lady, 
with dignity, “ I should not think of encourag- 1 
ing a confidence calculated to place us ou so 
familiar and intimate a footing. No— he has I 
merely let slip a word or two in an unguarded 
moment— but enough, I repeat, to make me 
aware that he is acquainted witli some secret 
which ho could reveal if lie chose.” 

“Hut the reports relative to the Princess,” 
said Jocelyn inquiringly, “what is their 
nature V I 

“All kinds of incredible things,” replied 
Mra. liobertd, “Indeed, I would not repeat! 
them were it not absolutely necessary that you 
should know all that is said concerning her, and I 


■were it not also that you would be enabled to 
glean these things from other sources ; for they 
are on the tip of every tongue, and scandal is 
busy enough with the Princess’s name. In a 
word, *tis said that she not only intrigues open- 
ly and unblushingly with her equerry Bergami, 
but that she scruples not to receive other lovers 
inside the walls of the villa — aye, and ’tis added, 
too, that she has even given birth to a 
child ” 

“Heavens! is this possible/" exclaimed 
.Tocelyn, starting with mingled amazement' and 
indignation. “What ami to think? Have I 
indeed embarked in the cause of a shameless 
wanton, and thus laid myself open to become 
the laughing-stock of the whole world ? — or is 
slander doing its detestable work V 

“ firmly and sincerely do 1 believe in the 
latter hypothesis,” returned Mrs. Roberts. 
“Nevertheless, the whole affair is full of 
mystery. That one of the young ladies bearing 

the name of Owen has admitted a lover ” 

and here the lady sighed deeplj’ — “within the 
precincts of the villa, 1 have every reason to 
believe ; and that therefore such conduct in but. 
too well calculated to bring scandal upon that 
dwelling — a scandal indeed which by misappre- 
hension and mistake may attach itself to the 
Princess herself, while it is all along only one of 
her dependants who is to blame " 

“Good God!" ejaculated Lofton, storting 
from his seat as if a flash of lightning suddenly 
thrilled through him from head to foot: “I 
understand it all ! ’Tis the diabolical working- 
out of the conspiracy ! Yes, ves— the truth 
stands revealed before me plain and transparent 
as it possibly eon l>c 1 Madam,” he abruptly 
exclaimed, turning towards Mrs. Roberts, “the 
construction you have so charitably placed upon 
the matter is the right One— and T solemnly 
assure you that her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales is innocent of all and everything that 
scandal may impute unto her." 

Mrs. Roberts gazed upon our hero with 
mingled astonishment and delight. Indeed, 
she forgot her own wrongs and her own sorrows 
in her joy to think that the injured wife of the 
Trincc Regent not only possessed a champion 
who embraced her cause so fervently, but who 
was enabled to vindicate her character so con- 
fidentlj'. 

“ Madam,” said Loftus, observing the manner 
with which she surveyed him, “you have to a 
certain extent, imparted your afflictions to me ; 
and T will in return make known certain secrets 
to you. You have heard me speak of a con- 
spiracy : I will explain what I mean— for I 
believe from certain things which you have said 
that you can assist me in the task I have in 
hand ; and I feel assured that you possess the 
inclination to do so." 

Jocelyn then proceeded to reveal all that he 
knew concerning the conspiracy on foot against 
the. Princess, ana of which the three Miss Owens 
were the instruments. Mrs. Roberts listened 


with surprise and indignation : but when our 
hero had concluded, she said with a . peculiar 
emphasis, “ After all, I am not astonished to 
hear that the Queen of England is one of the 
prime movers of this diabolical wickedness. I 
have all along suspected that she was capable of 
any treachery — any cruelty ” 

But here Mrs. Roberts checked herself : and 
Loftus had too much delicacy to put any ques- 
tions to her as to the opportunities she might 
have had of judging so minutely relative to the 
secret disposition of old Queen Charlotte. 

For half-an-liour longer did the conversation 
last between Jocelyn and the lady ; and it was 
past one o'clock when they quitted the drawing- 
room to return to their respective chambers. 


CHAPTER CLII. 

THE I)0CT0I!*8 SECRET. 

On the following morning Mrs. Roberts took 
her breakfast in her own room, she being much 
exhausted with the incidents of the preceding 
evening, and also an account of the late hour 
to which she had sat up. Loftus and 3)r. 
Maravelli were accordingly alone together 


table ; 


when 


our hero said to the physician, “ I wish to 
have some conversation with yon on a subject 
of a very delicate nature and of the utmost 
importance.” 

“ With much pleasure,” said the doctor, 
evidently not altogether unprepared for this 
int imation, especially after the hint which he 
had given Ivoftus on the preceding evening, 
to the effect that if he could be of any 
service to him his aid should be cheerfully 
afforded. “Come with me into my sanctum, 
where we can talk at greater ease, because, 
secure against interruption.” 

He thereupon led tne way into that little 
parlour which has been before described as 
fitted up in a manner so sombre as to wear 
quite a funeral appearance. 

“ Now, T)r. Maravelli,” said Jocelyn, “ I 
wish to treat you as a nmn of the world ; and 
therefore I will at once frankly and candidly 
inform you that I believe you have it in your 
power to render me a service for which I am 
able and willing to pay handsomely. You 
must not imagine that because I am travel- 
ling humbly — unattended, and without any 
circumstance of pomp or show — that I am 
limited in my means: for even if my own 
resources did not enable me to do what is 
necessary in the carrying out of my plans, T 
should not find much difficulty in obtaining 
from other quarters the supplies needful for the 
purpose.” 

“ And wlmt is this service that you think 
I can render you ?” asked Maravelli, inwardly 
chuckling at the preface with which our hero 
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bad introduced his business, and which seemed 
to promise large gains for the unprincipled 
physician. 

“ In your capacity, doctor, ’ resumed 
Loftus, who saw in the twinkling of Maravelli’s 
eye, the lurking devil which personifies the 
love of gold in the heart of man, — “you must 
frequently be called upon to exercise your 
professional skill under circumstances of great 
secrecv — and no doubt in proportion to the 
importance of the secret, is the fee placed in 
vour hands ?” 

“ I believed that all professional men are 
occasionally placed in such circumstances,” 
remarked the doctor with a mysterious look. 

“ Put w" especially, within the walls of 
Geneva.” said Jocelyn,' “considering that you 
have this spacious establishment fitted up 
expressly for the accommodation of ladies who 
seek temporary retirement. The circumstance 
bespeaks yon to he a man in whom confidence 
is placed : and therefore if ever there be a 
secret which can he hushed up at home, 
without the frail one being compelled to 
seclude herself for a while within these walls, 
mu doubtless of all the medical men in Geneva 
are the one to he confided in under such 
circumstances '?” 

“ Yon seem to understand my repute and 
my business well," said Maravelli, with a 
smile of still deeper meaning than before. 
“ Now, there is something uppermost in your 
mind, to which all this is hut a mere preface. 
Speak candidly at once. T think that we 
shall soon understand each other.” 

“ Then, in plain terms," said Jocelyn, “if 
you will tell me what is the host paid 
secret, which lias recently been entrusted to 
you, I will give you double or treble the 
amount for the revelation." 

“ Gently 1” said the doctor. “ Again I may 
observe that I think we shall understand 
each other, but for me to reveal to you 
any secret at random will not do. 1 have 
several secrets — secrets regarding the happi- 
ness and deeply compromising the honour of 
divers noble families — Genevese, German, 
French, Italian, English — all which secrets 
are now locked up in my breast : and 
the very one which I may ^consider most 
important, might not be that which lias the 
same value in your eyes. Besides, you are not 
asking through mere curiosity : you have a 
motive — and consequently there is one parti- 
cular secret which you wish to know. Give 
me a clue." 

“ Did not our conversation yesterday afford 
you any insight with regard to my business at 
Geneva ?” asked Jocelyn. 

“ Candidly speaking," replied Maravelli, 
“ methought that you were somewhat pressing 
in your queries in regard to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of AVales." 

“ Yes — and methought that you were like- 


wise somewhat mysterious — 1 may say even 
peculiar , in the answers that you gave me.” 

“ In what manner V asked Mai’avelli. 

“ You surely can recollect what took place 
between us, ’ rejoined Jocelyn. “ You have 
spoken, as jmu informed me, on one occasion 
to two of the young ladies bearing the name 
of Owen : you also left upon my mind the 
impression that you had been within the walls 
of the villa : and your look intimated as plainly 
as the most eloquent looks are able, that you 
could state something if you chose which 
would soon put to flight all the elevated notions 
which I might have formed relative to the 
honour of the Princess of Wales. Tell mo, did 
1 read aright what was passing in your mind 

“Yes— to a certain extent," answered Mara- 
velli, but hesitatingly and guardedly. 

“ Now, if is my habit, ’ resumed Jocelyn, 
“ when having any particular clue to follow up 
through paths enveloped in gloom and beset 
with donuts and mysteries, to observe the 
minutest circumstances that may assist ruy 
investigation : or in plainer terms, by putting 
two and two together, 1 seldom fail at arriving 
atan accurate conclusion. Now, that non. Dr. 
Maravelli, are acquainted with some secret 
connected with the villa where the Princess 
resides, I am convinced. Then, when T find 
rumour declaring in hold and unmistakable 
terms that her Royal'Highness has been guilty 
of great profligacies, and even privately given 
birth to a child, I ask myself who could con- 
firm this tale if not Dr. Maravelli ?’ 

Jocelyn looked steadily in the physician’s 
face as he thus spoke ; and again did he 
perceive that sinister twinkling in the eyes of 
the Genevese which denoted the heart’s lust for 
gold. Tin’s very look at once served as a hint, 
although it was in reality the natural peeping 
forth of the man’s character rather than an 
intentional development of it on his part. 
Joceh’n, however, at once profited thereby ; 
and producing a pocket-book, he counted down 
Piedmont bank-notes to the value of two 
hundred louis d'or. 

“ You will not he offended with me, sir," 
he remarked, endeavouring to do the business 
in as delicate a way as possible, “ if 1 oiler this 
earnest of my liberal intentions towards you." 

“ ] cannot feel oflended — no — I cannot 
possibly be angry at such generosity,” mum- 
bled tin* physician. “ But — T ought not — 

really F ought, not — that, is, I don’t think 

But., however, J suppose that we do under- 
stand each other now and thus speaking, 
the physician consigned the bank-notes to 
his pocket, witli the evident trust of one 
who is satisfying the strong craving of an 
insatiate passion. - “ That is just double the 
fee that 1 received from Mrs. Ranger," he 
thought within himself : then, fixing his eyes 
upon Jocelyn, he said, “ It is indeed too ; . true 
that her Royal Highness the English Princess 
became a mother a short time ago— barely 
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three weeks — for I myself brought her childj 
which was still-born, into the world.” 

Loftus was staggered — and for a moment he 
certainly lost all faith in the possibility of the 
Princess’s virtue : for this intelligence on the 
doctor's part was given with an assurance, a 
sincerity, and a solemnit 3 r that put his truth- 
fulness almost beyond "a doubt. But still 
Jocelyn had resolved to sift the matter to the 
verj' bottom : and veiling his emotions accord- 
ingly, he said, “ Will you now explain to me 
all the circumstances under which this start- 
ling occurrence took place 5” 

Maravelli accordingl}' narrated to our hero 
those circumstances which are already known to 
the reader— how his services had been secured 
in advance by a liberal payment — how, when 
the night came, he had been conducted blind- 
folded to the place— how lie was led up info a 
room where a lamp burnt dimly and feebty, 
draperies were carefully drawn over the 
window and around the bed, and his patient’s 
head was completely enveloped in the folds of 
a thick black veil — how lie had delivered this 
female of a still-born child — and how two 
young ladies, whom he had since recognised as 
two of the Miss Owens, had saluted the patient 
as “ dearest and beloved Princess.” He like- 
wise added how, on issuing forth again, he had 
been left in the garden by Mi’s. Hanger: and 
how ho bad heard the tread of footsteps, the 
sounds of voices, and the galloping-oil - of a 
posf-cliaise, which, filling him with terror, 
made him scale the wall and speed back to his 
own house. 

“Then I am to understand, Dr. Maravelli,” 
said Jocelyn, “ that you raised the bandage 
and took a peep about the room to which you 
were so mysteriously introduced ? ' 

“ It is as you say,” answered the physician. 

“ Human nature could not have remained 
proof against such a temptation to gratify 
one’s curiosity under such peculiar circum- 
stances.” 

“ But you did not all along obtain the slight- 
est glimpse of the countenance of the lady 
occupying the bed— your patient, in a word V 

“Ho — J. beheld not her countenance,” was I 
the reply. 

“ But you are sure that tlm two young 
ladies who entered and saluted her as the 
Princess, were two of the Misses Owen ?” 

“Yes — lam certain of it. From beneath 
the bandage I observed them sufficiently to 
know them again : and since then I have seen 
them walking upon the banks of the lake in 
attendance upon the ITincess. I have even 
had the curiosity to ascertain their Christian 
names, and found that they were Miss Emma 
and Miss Julia.” 

“Well, and .you also discovered that the 
female who managed all this mysterious busi- 
ness was a certain Mrs. Banger 1 ’ 

“ Yes,” returned Maravelli. “Iler also did 
I observe in the room ; and if you see her 


once it would .be impossible not to know her 
again.” 

“ One question more,” said Jocelyn. “ After 
all the precautions which were takeii — or 
seemed to be taken— to prevent you from 
ascertaining that it was the Princess’s^ villa,' 
you were nevertheless suffered, vthen issuing 
forth again, to quit the. garden by yourself 
In plain terms, Mrs. Banger left you, on the 
plea of looking after another woman to whom 
she bad entrusted the dead child : and thas 
you were left alone to discover where it was 
you really were V 

“ Yes,” observed Maravellh “But that 
part of the business belonged as it were to an- 
other adventure ’• 

“ And that other adventure ?” said Jocelyn, 
inquiringly. “ Be pleased to tell me every- 
thing connected with the incidi of that 
night. In proportion to your candour shall 
my liberality be measured.” 

*“ I can really tell you little enough that is 
satisfactory on this head," replied Maravelli. 
“ But listen attentively, Fir. Loftus. You must 
know, that being wedded to science, I from 
time to time purchase any h’hiuni fish which 
two or three rogues belonging to the city hook 
up from the lake. I may add that I possess a 
sort of agenc3 r to supply certain fierman ('Di- 
versities with heads for phrenological stud}’ — 
real heads, you must understand, and not chalk 
ones— but ’heads which I embalm according to 
a valuable Rccret of m}’ own; Well, .Mr. 
Loftus— But I see you are looking at me with 
a strange expression ” 

“ Pra}’ pardon me, and proceed,” said our 
hero, who indeed had looked confused on 
being spoken to relative to those very, heads 
whereof he had seen several specimens in the 
doctor's private room, dux’ing the previous 
night. 

“ Well, I merely mentioned those little 
facts,” continued Maravelli, “in order to ex- 
plain how it happens that I have any acquain- 
tance at all with three such villanous ruffians 
as 'Koboit, Hernani, and Walden: for those 
are (be fishers of men to whom I alluded— and 
they are likewise fellows ever ready to do 
whatsoever service is well paid, no matter for 
it’s nature. These men, then, it appears from 
what they have since told me during a conver- 
sation T had with them, were _ hired by two 
English gentlemen named Smith and Thomp- 
son to carry off a couple of ladies, from the 
villa, on the very night of which I have been 
speaking - and that same night, you under- 
stand, on which my sendees wei’e put in re- 
quisition. But it would appear that Koboit 
and bis comrades carried off the wrong females 
— indeed none others than Firs. Banger and 
the very woman having charge of the dead 
child. Hence the sudden disappearance of 
Firs. Banger when she left me in the 
garden in the manner I have described. The 
two Englishmen, it appears, lmd gone to 
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Lausanne ; and there a ludicrous scene took 
place, r/lien the two elderly dames were brought 
into their presence.” 

“ But how know you that the other womau 
taken with Mrs. Ranger was the one to whom 
the child had been entrusted ? Because those 
men — Jvobolt, and the others of whom you 
speak— could not have known all this.” 

“ No — assuredly not,” returned Maravelli : 
“ Mrs. Ranger called upon me a few evenings 
after the incidents that had taken place, 
and hinted to me what had occurred on 
the memorable occasion in question. She 
said that as now I of course knew it was 
the Princess’s villa to which I had been 
taken, she had only to add her prayers and 
entreaties to any other inducement which 
I had alread}' received to keep the secret, as I 
must now be more than ever aware of its 
immense importance.” 

“ Did Mrs. Ranger happen to mention the 
name of that woman of whom you have been 
speaking ?’ asked Jocelyn. 

“Yes — she said it was Hubbard— Mrs. 
Hubbard, the laundress in the household of 
her Royal Highness." 

“ And the t« o Englishmen who called them- 
selves Smith and Thompson V” said Jocelyn, 
more than half suspecting that these very- 
convenient names were only assumed ones — 
but by whom and for what purpose lie of 
course could not imagine. -“Did you ever 
see them ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge," returned Maravelli. 

“ And about the still-born child,” asked 
Jocelyn : “ what became of it V' 

“ Ah 1 that question reminds me,” exclaimed 
the doctor, “ that there is another little 
incident growing out of the adventures of 
that night — an incident which has come to my 
knowledge by a side-wind, and which may 
probably account for the manner wherein the 
infant corpse was disposed of.’’ 

“ Indeed !” ejaculated Jocelyn : “ your 
budget of information is even more capacious 
than I had expected. I am sure you have 
already given me two hundred louis' worth 
of intelligence. Here is another hundred louis, 
therofore, for what you are about to impart 
to me.” 

“ Upon my word, you justify the opinion so 
invariably entertained relative to the gener- 
osity of Englishmen,” said Llaravelli, as he 
took up the bank-notes which Jocelyn had 
just counted down upon the table : and having 
consigned them to his pocket, he continued 
to observe, “ Mr. Loftus, 1 am. still speaking 
of the night of memorable incidents — and here 
is another episode in that night’s history. 
Behold, a young lady was arrested on the 
margin of the lake, between .two and three 
o’clock in the morning, by a jxosse of police- 
officers, who were lying in wait for the fishers 
of men, and who were suddenly alarmed by a 
splash in the water. The young lady was 


taken before the night-commissary ; and to 
him she gave her name — Emma Owen ! Her 
story was that she went out for a ramble, and 
that in a listless mood she flung a stone into 
the water. The magistrate ordered her to 
And bail : she accordingly sent for a linen- 
draper with whom she dealt ; and he at once 
proceeded to the police-station and entered 
into the required surety. He happens to be:a 
cousin of mine ; and hence my knowledge of 
the transaction. I now leave you to judge, Mr. 
Loftus, for yourself, what Miss Emma Owen was 
doing at the side of the lake within two or 
three hours after the accouchement, and what 
that splash -was which attracted the notice of 
the police-officers.'’ 

“ Will you favour me with the name and 
address of this linen-draper t" asked Loftus. 

“ Heavens 1 I hope w-e are not going to 
have any exposure in all these things,” ex- 
claimed Maravelli, now' evidently frightened. 
“ Remember that according to the laws of 
Cfeneva, it is branding with a red hot iron and 
ten years’ imprisonment for any surgeon 
who privately and secretly assists in the 
accouchement of a woman, and who fails to 
have the birth, place, hour, and all particulars, 
duly registered. Besides, even if the authori- 
ties, out of consideration for a lady of the Prin- 
cess's royal rank, should pass the matter over 
in silence — yet, were it merely wdiispered that 
I had in any way betrayed the confidence re- 
posed in me, 1 should lose all the patronage 
whereby I live, and 1 might shut up my estab- 
lishment at once." 

“ Dr. Maravelli," said Jocelyn, who had 
listened with the utmost attention to these re- 
monstrances, “ rest assured that you shall not 
suffer on account of all this. 1 cannot explain 
to you my motives in penetrating into the 
affair : but you may be certain that no harm 
shall befall you. Now then, the linen-draper’s 
name — and here is another hundx-ed louis.” 

“ Oh ! you are too good — you are too gener- 
ous,” said Maravelli, no longer thinking of the 
danger which had ere now alarmed him, but 
consigning the notes to his pocket. “Here 
is the name --and he wrote it down upon 
a piece of paper. 

“Now-, one word more,” said Jocelyn. 

“ Stop !” exclaimed Maravelli, as something 
struck him. “ Without compromising me in 
the least, yuu might ascertain all the particu- 
lars of this little episode relating to Miss 
Emma Owen. The night-commissary must have 
duly made an entry thereof in the Police-book, 
which you can inspect for a franc. The whole 
series of adventures happened about three 
weeks ago.” 

“Thanks for (his additional information,” 
said Jocelyn. “ And now the one word more 
that I alluded to ! Where, in case of need, can 
I find these men, Ivobolt and his companions, 
of whom you have been speaking ?” I 

“ If any time after dark you walk on the I 
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shores of the lake, near the old jetty, you will 
be pretty euro to encounter three ill-looking 
fellows : or if you particularly wish to see 
them in a more private manner, I can tell you 
the tavern which they are in the habit or fre- 
quenting.” , , , 

At this moment a knock was heard at une 
room-door ; and Mavolta entered with the 
announcement that the doctor’s presence was 
inimediately required at an hotel much fre- 
quented by foreign visitors, _ especially the 
English. He thereupon sallied forth ; and 
Joc'elyn proceeded to his own chamber where 
he sat down to pen a letter to life Louisa and 
also to reflect upon the course which he should 
now pursue in consequence of the many im- 
portant revelations lie had just received from 

Hr. Mara velli. • . ... 

In this manner lie whiled away the time till 
midday, when he repaired to the drawing- 
room,— Mrs. Roberts having given him to 
understand on the preceding night that she 
would be there at that hour. Nor did she now 
fail to keep the appointment : and lie accord- 
ingly found her seated upon the sofa m that 

<1 Dell* Ll DO 1 ) L. # . r 1 

A dead pallor sal upon the olive hue <J her 
skiu, making her seem as if she had iccently 
been very ill. She also looked languid and 
weak ; aud it was but too evident that she had 
sustained a severe shock from the immersion 
iu tlie water and the excitement she had undei- 
gone, in her delicate situation, on the preceding 
evening. She endeavoured, however, to smile 
cheerfully as she gave our hero her hand : but 
he could not help saying, “1 am afraid you are 

very ill ? ’ , . 

“ I do indeed feel more severely to-day than 
I did last night, the elTeels of my rash and 
wicked attempt at self-destruction, answeied 
Mrs. Roberts : “ but I shall be < better to- 
morrow. I promised you last night that I 
would repair to-day to the villa, and eudeavoui 
to obtain an interview with her Royal High- 
ness ; but I am afraid I must postpone this 
visit until to-morrow, when T shall no doubt 
be better. Indeed, unless you are very im- 
patient, I can faithfully promise you that to- 
morrow your letter shall be delivered t<> her 
Royal Highness.” 

“ I could not think of pressing you to under- 
take a task for which you are evidently so un- 
fitted to-day,” said .Jocelyn. 

He then proceeded to inform Mrs. Roberts 
how lie had succeeded in worming out of Hr. 
Maravelli so many important secrets connected 
with the villa : but when he mentioned the 
names of J/r. T/a>m/>soii and Jit'. Umilh as^those 
of the two Englishmen who had hired Kobolt 
and his gang to carry off the two females to 
Lausanne, he noticed that Mrs. Roberts be- 
came much affected. She trembled violently 
and burst into tears. Then, remembering all 
she had said on the preceding night relative to 
her faithless lover and one of the Miss Owens, 


it instantaneously struck him that either 
Smith or Thompson was the feigned name 
under which that noble seducer of her’s had 
travelled on the Continent. 

“ I see that you have divined what is passing 
iu my thoughts,” she said, gazing upon Jocelyn 
through her tears. “ And now I can full well 
understand that it becomes important for you 
to ascertain all that you can, relative to that 
intrigue between my faithless lover and Julia 
Owen.” 

“ It is indeed of importance, ” said 
Jocelyn ; “ because from all that I told you 
last ■ night it is probable that, faithful to 
the vile mission which they have received 
from the arch-conspirators in London, 
these Owens have managed to throw the 
guilt, the scandal, and the dishonour of 
their profligacy upon the Princess. It is 
important, then, as you ■will see, madam, that 
I should glean every possible evidence to 
prove that profligacy on the part of either or 
all of those Miss Owens.” 

“ You have naught to do, Mr. Loftus,” said 
the lady, “but repair to tlie Town-hall, 
examine the Police-book, and ascertain where 
the individual named Thompson lived when 
at Geneva. You can then follow up your 
inquiries at the place so indicated aud perhaps 
you may glean much important information 
coneernirg him. ! 

“And Ml’. Smith the same ?” said Jocelyn. 

“ Alas ! T am in a position to tell you certain 
particulars relative to /inn" resumed the lady, 
with a profound sigh : “ for ho is the treacher- 
ous one of whom I have been speaking. Here 
then is tlie address of the lodging which he 
occupied when at Geneva. If you go to the 
house, you will be received by a young and 
beautiful girl — one of those models of true 
Genevese loveliness — but who, alas ! is gradu- 
ally becoming the mere wreck of her former 
self. That this sad change is taking place in 
her, is but to evident — even to the eye of one 
who never feaw her ere the blight of sorrow 
had fallen upon her cheeks. Hid I not tell you j 
last night,” continued Mrs. Roberts, with a j 
strong accentuation of bitterness, “ that, on J 
pursuing my inquiries hove — within the walls : 
of Geneva — L learnt enough to put to flight all j 
dreams of love and hope, and make me think j 
onlv of vengeance ? for that treacherous one j 
wlio scrupled not to make a moment’s play- 
thing and toy of me, and then tossed me 
iguominiously away, has done the same by 
this poor Genevese girl. Nay, his conduct lias 
even been more flagitious towards her than in 
respect to myself : for / knew that lie was 
married, and I fell therefore with my eyes open. 
Yes, mine was the guilt of sheer profligacy : 
and its punishment was merited ! But that 
poor girl, placing full reliance upon the word 
of an Englishman, believed that he was un- 
married ; and little dreaming that he was of a 
lordly rank and so highly placed above her, 
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she surrendered • lieraelf to his honour— but in 
the hope of becoming hisTvjfe. During the 
last month' of his residence at - Geneva, he- was 
frequently absent from his lodging for the 
whole night ; and though at first his excuses 
satisfied the girl, she at length grew, jealous. 
So she followed him — kept a watch about the 
villa — and gleaned unmistakable proof .that he 
.was carrying on an intrigue with Miss .Julia 
Owen. But still the poor Geiieveae girl said 


nothing to her seducer : for she was afraid of 
angering him, and she trembled lest he should 
seek some subterfuge for not fulfilling' his 
pledge to her— that pledge the fulfilment 
whereof she stood so much in need to save her 
honour ! But all on a sudden her- . seducer’s 
precipitate departure from Geneva filled her 
with despair : and now, as I have ere nowtold 
you, Mr. Loftus, she is a sinking wreck, though 
still retaining all the evidences of remarkable 
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beauty. But- even ini three weeks baa affliction 

worked fearful inroads upon her Ah ! no 

wonder : for if my heart he nearly broken, 
experienced as I am in the ways of the world, 
what must be the feelings of this unhappy girl, 
so innocent, so full of gaiety and joy, until she 
became his prey 1” v 

“Alas ! poor girl,” said J ocelyn, deeply touch- 
ed by this narrative. “ You know my reasons 
for remaining in-doors to-day — indeed until the 
letter which I bear from England shall be safe 
in the hands of the Princess ” 

“ You are afraid of being seen and recognized 
by any one attached to the household of her 
Royal Highness ; the result of which knowledge 
of your presence in Geneva would onty be to 
cause the multiplication of all imaginable pre- 
cautions to ward off the approach of any friend- 
ly-disposed person to the presence of the Prin- 
cess.” 

“Yes — those are the reasons which induce 
me to remain in the house to-day,” said Joce- 
lyn : “ but to-night, so soon as it is dusk, I will 
issue forth and institute the necessary inqui- 
ries relative to the individual who bore the 
name of Thompson .” 

“And you will also do well to call at the 
other lodging and sec that poor girl,” said 
Mrs. Roberts. “She may probably tell you 
even more than she told me, concerning the 
villany, the perfidy, and the profligacy of her 
seducer. But now that I bethink me,” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “there can be no need for 
me to exhibit the slightest want of confidence 
towards you, since you have placed such full 
trust in me. I will therefore tell you my real 
name- likewise that of the perfidious noble- 
man who has been the author of my unhappi- 
ness and who under the name of Mr. Smith 

It 

But here Mrs. Huberts was interrupted by 
the entrance of Dr. Maravelli, who burst some- 
what abruptly into the room, on his return 
from the visit to which he had been summoned. 

“ Now, my dear madam,” he exclaimed, “ you 
will have a companion at last. I thought it 
impossible that my establishment could re- 
main much longer with only one lady-lodger. 
Another will be here presently, recommended 
to me also from the very same hotel where I 
had the honour of first forming your acquain- 
tance. I have explained' to her that I have a 
entleman lodging in my house,’’ added the 
octor, turning towards Loftus as he thus 
spoke : “and she has made no objection.” 

“ I am glad for your sake, madam,” said our 
hero, addressing himself to Mrs. Roberts, “ that 
you will thus have a companion.” 

“And a very agreeable one, too, I fancy,” 
cried Dr. Maravelli. “ She is a fellow-country- 
woman of yours— a thorough lady— beautiful in 
person, fascinating in manners, and with ohe 
of the sweetest voices I ever heard in my life.” 

“At all events you are drawing a charming 
picture, doctor,” said Mrs. Roberts, forcing 


herself to smile : for she never chose to appear 
too unhappy in Maravelli’s presence. 

“Perhaps you will have the kindness, my 
dear madam,” continued the doctor, “ to receive 
the lady when she comes. I think it always 
better that a stranger should be met in the 
first instance by one of her own sex— and that 
they should also be left alone together for a few 
hours, so that they may become well acquaint- 
ed and get on a friendly kind of footing with 
each other. Perhaps therefore, madam,” he 
added, “ you and Mrs. Montague — for that is 
the name the lady chooses to be known by — 
will pass the remainder of the day alone to- 
gether in the drawing-room ; while Mr. Loftus 
and I take our dinner and wine tete-a-tete , as 
we did yesterday at the village-inn.” 

The suggestions of Dr. Maravelli were at 
once agreed to; and Jocelyn was accordingly 
prevented for the remainder of that day from 
finding an opportunity of renewing his 
private conversation with Mrs. Roberts. The 
interval till dinner-time he passed in .his own 
chamber, reading some books which the 
j doctor lent him ; and when at five in the even- 
ing he was summoned to the dining-room, he 
learnt from the physician that Mrs. Montague 
had duly arrived, Accompanied by her lady’s 
maid, in the course of the afternoon, and that 
she was with Mrs. Roberts in the drawing-room. 

Loftus sat an hour with the doctor at table, 
and then returned to his books to while away 
another three hours, until it was dusk. This 
was at about nine ;o’clock, at which hour he 
issued forth from , Dr. Maravelli’s establish- 
ment, to institute cpitain inquiries necessary 
for the carrying out 'of his mission with regard 
to the Princess of Wales. 

* * *. * 

* * * * 

In the meantime— and very, shortly after 
Jocelyn had left Mrs. Roberts in the drawing- 
room, in the forenoon, according to the 
suggestion of Dr. Maravelli — the new lodger, 
Mrs. Montague, arrived at the establish- 
ment and was received by the physician. 
She was accompanied by her lady’s-maid, and 
was evidently of rank and distinction, as she 
was assuredly of great personal beauty. In 
none of these particulars had the doctor at all 
exaggerated. 

Mavolta, being likewise in attendance, at 
once escorted Mrs. Montague to the drawing- 
room : but the moment she threw open the 
door and the eyes of the new-coming English 
lady encountered those of Mrs. Roberts who 
had risen ‘ from her seat to receive her, each 
started with the suddenness of an amazed 
recognition. Mavolta did not observe 1 . what 
thus passed, but closing the ! door behind Mrs. 
Montague, left her and Mrs. Roberts alone 
together. ■ ■ 

“ Is it possible ?” exclaimed one. • 

“ And I also ask is it possible cried the 
other. --- 
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Then there avas a pause— a very awkward 
rau^e of upwards of a minute, during which 
the two ladies evidently knew not exactly 
what course to pursue towards each other. 
But at length Mrs. Roberts advanced, 
extending her hand, and saying, “ We meet 
under circumstances that should quench all 
hostile feeling.’’ 

“Agreed," returned . Mrs. Montague, and 
thev shook hands accordingly. 

But here we must leave them, for the present, 
to discuss their several grievances, compare 
notes of their plans— and in a word indulge in 
those reciprocal outpourings of confidence which 
were so natural with two females in their 
condition. 


rllAlTEIl Chill. 

t ii u i' i •. ii i: i: s ok m k n. 

Havin'") engaged a /mere, or vehicle answer- 
ing in description to'a Condon hacknev-coach, 
.Jocelvn proceeded in the first instance to the 
Town Hall, where he made inquiries relative to 
the lodging which a certain Mr. Thompson, 
an English gentleman, had occupied while 
recently sojourning in (ieneva. It being 
what would be called in England “ after 
o fiice-honr?," our hejo had to pay double 
fees for the search, to which lie of course did 
not object ; and a few minutes the clerk in 
charge of the registry gave him a slip of 
paper containing the* information which he 
required. But as he put the slip into .Jocelyn’s 
hand, the official asked, “ Is this all you 
desire to know concerning Mr. Thompson ?" 

“ I wish to ascertain all I can concerning 
him," replied Jocelyn ; “ and if you can give 
me any additional particulars, I shall most 
cheerfully and liberally remunerate you for 
your trouble.’’ 

Thus speaking, he laid two louis upon the 
table.; and the clerk, after consigning them 
to his pocket, unlocked a cupboard— took out 
a bulky volume— and opening it at the letter 
T, searched for the name of Thompson. 

“ It appears to be a very common name 
with your fellow-countrymen,- sir,’' lie remarked, 
with a smile : “ for a large number of English 
visiting Geneva are called Thompson. I have 
observed, too, it is the sannj with Smith, and 
Jones, and Brown, and Green, and White ; but 
Lthink that of all, the Smiths, predominate. 

“ There is no doubt a great number of 
Englishmen hearing those names,” said Loftus : 
“ hut it must also be .observed that whenever 
an Englishman, no matter how fine a name 
his real one may be, wishes to take a false one, 
he i3 sure to fix on the commonest and ugliest." 

“ Ah ! indeed— is it so ?" said the clerk, 
who, like all Genevese, was fond of a gossip, 
“ Well, sometimes we find out that English- 


men visiting Geneva arc travelling with false 
names : hut so long as our attention' fa not 
openly and officially' directed to the matter, 
we wink at it. The English, you see, sir, 
spend a great deal of money at Geneva : their 
presence is good for our trade — and we like to 
encourage them here. The}’ may therefore 
take what names they like, so long as they do 
not. violate the laws. At the same time, I 
must inform you that all particulars ■ we do 
succeed in gleaning concerning them, we place 
on record : or else,” lie added with a sly laugh, 

“ * e should not have such a Police-book as 
this to refer to when occasion may require. 
But, Ah! here is the Thompson concerning 
whom you have been inquiring, the lastKnglish- 
mnn of that name who has visited Geneva : 
and you will perceive that there is a pretty 
long note appended to his name." 

Our hero looked at the place to which the 
official pointed, and observed that there was 
indeed a lengthy annotation, consisting of such 
curt, broken, hut very significant sentences as 
the following _ j 

“Game from Italy— had been seen at Milan 
—supposed to be secretly following the English 
Princess’s retinue— is well provided with 
money— evidently has no political aim in view* 
—has* been recognised by an English traveller 
as a Colonel Malpas-'-said not to bear a very 
high character in his own country — lives 
secluded and retired here— shuns notice, avoids 
society, pays his way regularly— goes out at 
night— lurks about the English Princess’s villa 
lias been seen to scale the wall— was watched 
on two or three occasions— found to have passed 
the night within the villa— orders given not to 
molest him — m. desire to create a scandal — 
departed suddenly— left no debts unpaid.” 

“ And that is all,” s-id the clerk, wdien ho 
had read these notes over to our hero. 

Loftus then requested to he favoured with 
any private information that the book might 
afford relative to a Mr. .Smith who had also 
been recently staying at Geneva : and having 
paid another fee he was allowed to inspect the 
following record : — 

■ “Came from Italy, through Savoy— supposed 
to he keeping on the track of the English Prin- 
cess and her retinue — is known to be an Eng-' 
HbIi nobleman of high rank, the Earl of Ourzon 
— travelling with passport made out in name 
of Smith— believea to have no political aim or 
object— mere affair of gallantry— plenty of, 1 
money — 1 i ves in closest seclusion— seen loiter- 
ing near the villa— frequent appointments, 
with some lady dwelling there— the policespy, 
set to watch, unable to discover who the lady 
is— dared not venture close enough — the Earl 
observed to scale the garden-wall — passed 
whole nights at the villa— opinion confirmed- 
that it is a mere intrigue of gallantry. — no; 
notice to be taken— not to be interfered with — j 
departed without leaving any debts." 

Having ascertained these particulars, — which, 
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we should observe, were rendered as complete received from Maravelli. The' gloom was now 
as possible by means of specific dates, — Jocelyn deepening — the mist from the lake increasing 
Lof tus took his departure from the Town Hall ; in density and spreading so rapidly all ' around 
and re-entering the hackney-coach, he ordered and high above, that the pure azure of. the 
it to drive to the neighbourhood of the lake. heaven was veiled and the moon: was at length 
"While proceeding thither, he reflected on all only seen dimly like a pale' lamp that is ■ extirh- 
the details he had just gleaned from the secret gnisliing. .Jocelyn paused near the .jetty and 
registry of police. ' The seli>styled Mr. Thomp- listened : but no sound save the rippling of 
son was Colonel ‘Sialpas ; and Mr. Smith was the waters met his. ear.' Tor upwards of ten 
the Earl of Ctirzon. It was the Earl of Our- minutes did he remain, ' leaning against one 

zon, then, who was the faithless lover of Mrs! of the huge piles of the jetty,' wondering 1 to 

Roberts. But how completely identical himself whether ICobolt and Ins men would, 
appeared to be the objects which those two in- come thither that night. At length, finding 
divirluala had in view while visiting the Con- that no one approached, he thought that he 
tinent ! Both were socrelt.v following in the would return to Maravelli’s and seek them' on 
track of the Princess of Wales : each was the following night at the public-house, where 
intriguing with a lady in her household ! That they were accustomed to meet, and which the 
the Earl’s affair of gallantry was with Julia physician had proposed to indicate to him. 
Owen, Lofbus was already aware. Considering , 1 But just as he was about , to quit the spot 
then, everything he knew concerning the where he had been standing, he heard the 
Misses Owen, was it not natural to infer that sounds of approaching footsteps and at once 

another of the sisters was the ob ject of Mai pas’s passed underneath the jetty. Three men soon 

intrigue ? And, in pursuance of the detestable emerged from the deepening gloom, carrying 
mission whioh flioso girls had received, was ifc some 1 ominous-looking implements over their 
not probable enough that while gratifying should era ; and .Jocelyn at once felt convinced 
their passions on the one hand, they at the these were the individuals whom he sought; 
same time on the other hand artfully contrived But wishing to make sure, he remained silent, 
to throw all the scandal of their amours upon and motionless where he was to watch their 
the Princess ? Were not thn/ guilty— and was proceedings. . . 

not the Princess innocent and unsuspecting. Speaking but little, and this little in a Hash 

Such were the conclusions to which .Jocelyn language utterly incomprehensible to our hero, 
naturally came : and the reader does not re- the three men went to work without .loss of 
quire to he informed how correct those sur- time. ’ Mounting the pier, they threw in. their 
raises were. But while thus pondering on the dragging-implements,— for such. was 
details he had gleaned from the secret registry tackle they had brought upon their shoulders ; 
of police and the deductions he had thence and after several . inefiectual hauls, and 
drawn, he could not help experiencing a sensa- ejaculation of satisfaction broke from the lips 
tion of disgust and loathing to think that the of one of them. Jocelyn, at no loss to con- 
actions of individuals should be so minutely jecture the meaning of the cry, peeped forth ; 
watched, even to the compromise of female and as at that very moment a sudden breeze- 
reputations, by the myrmidons of the ( lenevese almost amounting to a squall — swept over the 
law. lie also "remarked, in the course of his lake, causing the mist to part asunder as it 
meditations, that the Police-hook did not seem were, the moon broke forth in the full, power 
to have contained any memorandum of the of its light, and the silvery beams fell upon 
hiring of Kobolt and his gang to carry off the the face of a corpse which the fishers of men 
two females from the villa ; and it was there- were dragging to the surface of the water. 

.fore to be supposed that the police had remained Our hero recoiled from the ghastly spectacle ; 
altogether in the dark upon the subject. As and at the same instant a terrible imprecation 
for the two ladies whom Malpas and Curzon burst from the three men. The corpse had 
really intended to have carried off on that broken away from their tackle,- the squall 
occasion, who could they be if not two of the having suddenly produced a strong current 
Miss Owens? round the pier-head. . 1 , 

While thus pursuing ii Is reflection's, our Jocelyn now showed himself, and. called to 
hero reached the vicinage of the lake ; and the three men to come down. Starting at the 
dismissing the hackney-coach, he walked down appearance of our hero, they at first Beemeil to 
to the bank of that inland aea. It was now hesitate : but when, in the/ French language, 
near eleven o clock : the night was tolerably be declared that he was alone and. that he had 
clear above, for the moon was shining : but a ho hostile intent, the.fellows hastily descended 
mist hung upon the water and the surround- from the top of the piles. 

ing shore, involving all the features of the “ Who the deuce are. you demanded the 

lake in obscurity foremost, who was decidedly entitled' to. carry 

Advancing along the margin of the water, off the palm of vilkinous looks from /his com- 
Lof tus presently reached an old jetty which panions, vile as their appearance, also was. 
was the index of the very spot, for which he “Are you a spy? do you mean suicide ? or are 
was searching, in pursuance of the hint lie had you a sleepwalker ?’’ 
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“ I ain none of all these,” said our hero, with 
the calmness of true courage. 

“ Then what do you here, young man ?” 
demanded the ill-looking fellow. 

“ I am in search of a person named Kobolt," 
said Jocelyn boldly. . 

“Ah 1” was the man’s ejaculation : “ do you 
want him for good or for evil — to do him a mis- 
chief or to tnake his services available ? because 
it may be that 1 can help you to an interview 
with him ; but all depends on_your answer to 
the questions I have just put.” 

“My object is by no means a hostile one,” 
said .locelyn, “but will put many louis into 
Kobolt' s pocket. One word more — Dr. Mara- 
velli gave me the hint that 1 should find Kobolt 
here ; and now you may as well admit that >/o;/ 
are the man.” 

The fellow looked slowly around, plunging his 
eyes with keen and straining penetration into 
the depths of the mist, which had now closed 
over the lake again, to ascertain whether there 
were any policemen on the watch at a distance : 
then, evidently satisfied on this head, he 
observed, “ Well, I am Kobolt : and these,” he 
added, as his two companions came more for- 
ward, “ are Hernani and Walden.” 

“ Which names,” said .locelyn, as the two vil- 
lanous-looking countenances were now as com- 
pletely disclosed to his view as that of the fore- 
most individual, “ we re likewise mentioned to 
me by Dr. Maravelli." 

“ Well, we have no reason to doubt your good 
faith,” said Kobolt, fixing his eyes piercingly 
upon our hero. “ You are a good-looking youth, 
and scarcely seem capable. of treachery. Come, 
let us stand beneath the jetty. It is useless to 
run a risk of being seen. But you are an 
Englishman — eh '? Well, I thought so by the 
look of you; and I am all the better pleased, 
because we pick up an occasional job from 
Englishmen, and have experienced moreover 
that they pay well.” 

Thus speaking, Kobolt passed underneath the 
jetty, accompanied by his two confederates and 
followed by Jocelyn. And uow they were en- 
veloped in almost total darkness, so that they 
could indeed converse without fear of observa- 
tion, should any one approach along the border 
of the lake. Loftus entertained no apprehension 
j on finding himself in this lonely spot and in 
the deep obscurity, along with such desperate 
men: for in the first place fear was unknown 
to him ; and secondly he knew full well that if 
they wished to make away with him, they could 
aR easily do it by the side of the jetty as under 
it. 

“ Yon have just observed that you -sometimes 
find employment from English persons,” said 
Jocelyn. “ Perhaps yon remember that about 
three weeks ago you were engaged to carry off 
two ladies from a certain villa ?’’-' -. . 

“Yes,” exclaimed Kobolt: “a villa in the. 
neighbourhood here. But you were not one of 
the gentlemen who hired ns ?” 


“ No," observed Hernani the Italian : “ I’l 
swear that he was not one of them. He’s a 
prettier looking fellow, though they were both 
handsome enough." 

“ I did not for a moment v ish you to infer 
that I was one of them,” remarked Jocelyn. 
“ But what I require is that you relate to me 
every detail and particular connected with that 
affair whereof we are speaking.” 

“Before we do so,” said Kobolt, “ there are 
two little preliminaries to be ful filled. The 
first is for you to tell us why you wish to as- 
certain these particulars at all ; and the second 
is to afford us a proof that you know how to 
reward handsomely as well as to chastise close- 
ly.” 

“In respect to the first condition which you 
have set forth,” returned Jocelyn, “ it must 
suffice for you to know that you will not in the 
slightest degree endanger yourselves by giving 
me the information I seek : and secondly, 1 
have twenty lonis set apart for you in my 
waistcoat pocket. Heie, give me jour hand, 
Kobolt ; and I will count them into your 
palm.” 

“This is business-like,” .said Walden, the 
Switzer. 

“ Nothing like Hnglh-hnum for doing tilings 
in a business-like manner,” said Kobolt. 

“ You can go into Jlie light,” said .locelyn, 
when he had given Kobolt the money, “ and 
satisfy yourself that they are all good pieces.” 

The chink is enough for me,” observed the 
ruffian as lie made the coin jingle in his hand: 
then consigning it to his pocket, he continued 
thus Some weeks ago an English gentle- 
man, who gave the name of Smith— wasn't it 
Smith, Hernani ?” 

“•fust so,” was the reply. “Nine English- 
men out of every ten are named Smith.” 

“ Well then, this Monsieur Smith managed to 
introduce himself to us— no matter how — and 
after a time he engaged ns for a particular 
business. We were to get a post-chaise and 
four horses to carry off two ladies from the 
English Princess’s vilia. One lady was to be 
walking inside the grounds in one particular 
spot — the other also inside the grounds, but at 
another spot. We were to seize upon them — 
seal their lips — not with kisses,” added the 
fellow, chuckling coarsely : “ no, no — the gentle- 
men were to do that — but with our hands ; and 
we were told not to damage their sweet lips and 
beautiful teeth ” 

“ Ah ! then you wen- led to believe that the 
two ladies were young and beautiful said 
Loftus. 

“ So we fancied,” returned Kobolt : “ but we 
made a sad mistake. In a word, we carried off 
two females from the very places pointed out 
to ns : but they turned out to be two elderly 
bags. Well, as there are many different ideas 
about beauty, and as we didn’t exactly know : 
what English taste might be, we resolved to 
keep possession of the old ladies — particularly! 
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as we had found them each in the' very spot 
pointed out by our employers. But when we 
got to Lausanne, by the Saints ! what a scene 
ensued. It was indeed a mistake from begin- 
ning to end ; and so there was nothing left to 
do but to bring the old ladies back again. 
This we did, having been assured that we 
should not be troubled in the matter : and sure 
enough we never have heard any more of the 
business in any shape or way.” 

■ “ So far, so good,” said Jocelyn: “and now 
will you be pleased to inform me whether, 
during the last three weeks — indeed, ever since 
that particular night — you have experienced 
any peculiar good luck in your avocation as 
fishers of men ?’’ 

“ To tell you the truth,” answered Kobolt, 
“ this is the first time we resumed our fishing 
occupation since that very night whereof we. 
have been speaking : and for this seeming idle- 
ness on our part there have been two reasons. 
The first is, w r e heard that a watch had been 
set for us by the police, and so we thought we 
would rest awhile till we found the coast clear 
again : and secondly, we were so well paid by 
your fellow-countrymen Smith and Thompson, 
that we could afford to give ourselves a holiday 
for a short time.” 

“Well, and now there need be no farther 
delay in continuing your night’s sport,” re- 
turned our hero. 

“ Perdition !” ejaculated Ilernani : “ the 
young gentleman wishes to see us at our 
work.” 

“ Or else,” added Walden, “ ho wants to be- 
come one of us.’’ 

“ Hold your tongues !” growled Jvobolt, 
savagely : “ the gentleman lias some other 
and deeper meaning. How, sir, what is it? 
Let us be frank with each other." 

“ I have no objection,” rejoined Jocelyn. 
“ Know then, that T have some reason to 
believe the corpse of a child— a new-born 
infant — was thrown into the lake close by this 
very jetty about three weeks ago. From what 
I have understood it was wrapped in a flannel 
that was carefully tied round it ” 

“ And you want it fished up for some reason 
or another?” said Kobolt, interrogatively. 
“ Well, if it was sunk with a stone or any- 
thing heavy, it is no doubt at the bottom still : 
for whatever gets into, what may be called the 
little bay on either side of the jetty, alwa3 r s 
remains there.” 

. “Well,” said Jocelyn, “let us waste no 
more time in words. You liked the chink of 
those twenty louis so well that you -would 
doubtless be pleased to finger another twehty. 
You shall do so if you drag me up the corpse 
of that child 1” 

The three men exchanged amongst them- 
selves a few low and rapidly-whispered ob- 
servations in their peculiar argot, or slang- 
language, which, as we have above stated, was 
utterly incomprehensive to our hero. This 


discourse only- lasted for a minute ; and when 
it was over, Kobolt, again: addressing Loftus, 
in the French tongue, said, r > “ Your, request, 
about this child is so' extraordinary that .Land 
my companions hesitate to proceed farther 
unless you give us some, explanation.;. The 
truth is, it is like advancing in the dark; • We 
do not see into what trouble we might get 
ourselves ; and though we are no cowards, 
and nob over particular what we do as long as 
we are well paid, yet we do not exactly choose 
to walk blindfold over a precipice. ”• 

“ I shall assuredly give you no explanations 
at all,” said Loftus. “ If the corpse be. found, 
T pay yon for it and take it away with me. 
Whatever danger may result, will accrue only 
unto me ; and I am prepared to encounter it. 
But I do not wish } r ou to proceed farther un- 
less you choose. Wait until to-morrow night ; 
and in the meantime ask l)r. Maravelli 
whether I am trustworthy. Then, if despite 
the answer you receive from him, you 
should still hesitate, I can but purchase drags 
and come and fis/i as you cal! it, on my own 
account.” • '* . 

Again did the three men converse together 
in their own flash tongue ; and at the end of 
this second consultation, Kobolt exclaimed, 
“Well, we have made up our minds to run 
any risk there may be in this business.” 

Having thus spoken, he emerged forth from 
beneath the jetty, followed by ■ his two 
accomplices and our hero. Deep was the 
obscurity which prevailed, and which had 
now well nigh absorbed the moonlight alto- 
gether. But still there was a certain hazy 
glimmering upon the water ; and Jocelyn 
closely watched the preparations which the 
men made for their fishing experiments. They 
had two kinds of tackle. One was a net made 
in the shape of a bag, and fastened to a large 
hoop, to which were attached four cords, 
joining together at the length of about a dozen 
feet: and at this point of junction they were 
united to one good stout rope. The other 
sorb of tackle consisted of a row of grappling 
irons fastened to a bar of wood about four feet 
long ; and with this instrument the bottom 
of tire lake might be as it were raked, so as 
to catch hold of anything that had even 
become embedded in the mud or clay. 

With these two distinct apparatus three or 
four fresh hauls -were now made, — the men 
either wading out to their middle in the water, 
or else climbing along the cross-beams on the 
side of the jetty, so as to be enabled to fling 
their tackle as far away from the land as 
possible, and thus drag the whole of the little 
bay formed by the wooden pier and the indent- 
ed shore. 

Little was said during the half hour at 
first expended in this manner : but presently 
an exclamation from Kobolt, as he raised the 
net above described, drew the notice of his 
comrades and Jocelyn towards him. 
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“ Here is something very much like it- lie ! 
said, as' he proceeded to . examine the net : 
and from amidst a quantity of weeds, stones, 
and mire, he dragged forth a shapeless object 
which he at once pronounced to be the corpse 
of an infant wrapped up in flannel. 

One of the' men now produced a piece of 
canvass, which made a fitting envelope for 
the corpse, to secure our hero’s hand against 
too close a contact with the. loathsome object. 
He now paid Ivobolt the remaining twenty 
louis according to- promise, and took his 
departure with his strange — we might almost 
say dreadful burthen. 

Uninterruptedly and free from molestation, 
did our hero retrace his way to Maravelli’s 
house, the exact positidn of which with regard 
to the lake he had not much difficulty in 
remembering, having been led thither direct 
from the water’s edge (although considerably 
lower down) by Mrs. Roberts on the preced- 
ing night. 

On reaching his temporary place of abode, 
he was admitted by the physician himself, 
who generally answered. the bell at late hours ; 
and when the front door was closed, Loftus 
said, “Let me at once enter your private room 
— and take care that no one intrudes.” 

“Every one in the house lias retired to rest 
save you and me,” said, the doctor; “But 
what, in heaven’s name, liave'.you there ?” he 
asked. . 

“You shall see,’’ returned our hero : and he 
hastened into the little sombre-looking parlour, 
followed by Mara velli. 

“Ah ! I can now guess what you. have been 
about,” said the latter with a frightened look. 
“You have found .the fishers of men — they 
have fished for you to some purpose. But 
what on earth is the meaning of all this ? 
what mischief is brewing ? Speak — let me 
know the worst 1” — and the doctor trembled 
all over, as if shaking with the . palsy, while 
the pallor of death overspread his countenance. 

“1 have, already told you,”, said Jocelyn, in 
an earnest voice, “that you have nothing to 
fear on my account. No harm shall befall 
you, provided you do everything that I require 
at : your hands. I am not warring against 
you: I have no personal enmity towards you. 
On the contrary, I have, already given you a 
guarantee of my ability and. desire to recom- 
pense you.” . 

“With these assurances I ain tranquillized,” 
said the physician. 

While this colloquy was going on, Jocelyn 
had placed his burthen upon the table, and 
had loosened the canvass wrapper. ■ It now 
appeared that a large stone was tied in a 
white cambric handkerchief .'round the neck 
of the dead infant. This Jocelyn, removed, 
and then unrolled the flannel that had envelop- 
ed the corpse. Its face.was horribly disfigured, 
and was not distinguishable as the countenance 
of a human being. 'But upon, this we will 


not dwell. Loathsome indeed was the object ; 
and Jocetyn’s repugnance to meddle with it, 
or to think of keeping it for any time instead 
of at once consigning it to the earth, was only 
overruled by a conviction that the proceeding 
was one of imperious necessity and vitally 
important to the success of the great enterprise 
which he had in view. 

But to continue. In order to proceed with 
his investigation, it was necessary to procure 
a basin of water wherein to soak the cambric 
handkerchief by which the stone was attached, 
and the flannel garment in which the corpse 
had been enveloped — so completely covered, 
or indeed saturated, with slimy mud were 
they. This being done, Loftus proceeded to 
examine the cambric handkerchief ; and in 
one of the corners he found the initials E. O. 

“j Emma Owen!' he said, as he pointed them 
out to Maravelli. “And you are a witness, 
doctor, in case of necessity,, that this handker- 
chief .was attached to the corpse.” 

“Yes,” returned the medical man, hesita- 
tingly. “But heaven send that there shall be 
no need for any witnesses to give their 
testimony at all.” 

“Rest assured that I will manage everything 
in a manner to avoid scandal and exposure,” 
said Loftus, much to the physician’s satisfac- 
tion at this reiterated promise of impunity. 
“Now for the flannel garment,” added our 
hero : and after closely examining this article, 
he said, “ Doctor, what are these initials ?" 

“A. O.,” replied the physician, easily 
deciphering the letters. 

"Agatha Owen!" said Loftus. 

“Then — perhaps,” exclaimed Maravelli, a 
light now suddenly breaking in upon him, 
“ 3 7 ou do not believe that it was the Princess 
who was delivered of a child — ” 

“No— 1 do not believe it,” returned Loftus ; 
“ and you shall see that step by step I will 
unravel the whole skein of this dai’k and 
mysterious proceeding, tangled though if be. 
Hold. 3 'our peace— follow my counsel — do as 
I require — and you shall be well rewarded : 
but act .otherwise- seek to betray me — or 
disobey vuy- directions, and 3 7 ou shall be 
exposed fully and punished mercilessly 1” 

“Depend upon it, Mr. Loftus,” said 
Maravelli, “I will serve you in all things 
and it was now with fear and trembling that 
he gazed upon our young hero, who . seemed 
like an avenging angel pursuing the thread 
of heaven’s own inscrutable designs. 

“You have told me,” he resumed, fixing his 
e 3 7 es upon Maravelli * ith a look that showed 
he was determined to be obeyed in whatever 
he demanded, — “you have told me that you 
frequently devote your leisure hours to 
anatomical pursuits, and that Kobolt and his 
companions supply you with what the faculty 
denominate subjects ? In that case, you must 
have a dissecting-room ; and it is there that 
I propose to leave this infant corpse for. the 
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present. Now conduct me to your dissecting- 
room, doctor.” 

Maravelli tool< up the lamp— while Loflus, 
having secured the tell-tale cambric handker- 
chief aud flannel about his person, enveloped 
tho tiny corpse in the canvass, and with, his 
loathsome burthen followed the doctor, who 
led him through the hall to a room opening 
from a dark passage at the end. This place 
was fitted up with all the grim, hideous 
machinery and apparatus of a dissecting-room. 
There was the pulley fixed to the ceiling, with 
the cord and the hook attached thereto, so as 
to elevate at will a corpse when stretched upon 
the slightly inclining plane of the leaden table 
over which the cordage hung. There were 
scalpels, disseeting-knives, saws, trepanning 
instruments, iuul various anatomical imple- 
incuts, — pails also, to catch the iluids and the 
entrails of the subjects — and mops to cleanse 
the floor. In a word, the studio was complete 
for its ghastly purpose ; and although there, 
was no corpse at the moment when Mara- 
volli led .1 ooelyn in, yet was there a faint 
sickly odour against which the heart hea\ ed. 
Jt seemed as ii' the clammy nauseating smell 
of the dead had settled itself in that place- 
clinging to the very ceiling and walls like a 
grave-mist, fetid and inexpulsablc 1 

Against the wall stood two upright boxes— 
tall, narrow, and painted black. One of the 
doors had by some accident come open- re- 
vealing a bleached skeleton as the ghastly 
tenant of that wooden home 1 

“ These are the bones of a murderer, who 
was guillotined about seven years ago in the 
market-place,” said the physician, pointing to 
the object just named. "The other box con- 
tains the skeleton of his wife, who su Acred 
death with him aud for the same cause. I 
obtained possession of their corpses after their 
execution, and have preserved their bones 
thus. Where the vertebra- of the neck were 
severed by the axe of the _ guillotine, 1 have 
I fastened the bones witb wire.” 

But Luftus did nut pay any particular 
attention to these anatomies, which v ere in 
reality the objects of tbe physician’s special 
admiration ; and having deposited tin- corpse 
of the child upon the leaden table, lie turned 
away from tbe dissecting-room. 

“ 1 shall not insult you by demanding the 
key of that place,” he said to Maravelli, as 
they again stood together in the hall : <l but I 
charge you not to let those remains disappear 
from the table where I have left them.” 

“ I shall not deceive you in any way, Mr. 

1 .of tus,” responded Maravelli, as he locked the 
door of the dissecting-room and put the key in 
his pocket. 

He aud Jocelyn then separated, each to retire 
to his respective chamber ; and when our hero 
was alone, lie could uot help felicitating himself 
upon having been enabled, by a favourable con- 
catenation of circumstances, to do so much in 


comparatively so short a period of time towards 
the unravelmeut of tbe conspiracy against tbe 
persecuted wife of the. Prince Regent. 


CHAPTER CLIV;: ' 

THU TURKU SISl’URS. 

Tim day that dawned upon the night of 
Jocelyn’s adventures, as just recorded, was 
ushered in by one of those brilliant mornings 
which render the climate so wholesome, the 
liea vens ■ so cloudless, arid the whole face of 
nature so transcendingly beautiful for the 
dweller upon the banks of Lake Leman. . It 
was, as the reader is aware, the early part of 
May at the period of which we are writing,, 
and many of those fruits which in England are 
not ripened until six weeks later were now 
gemming the borders, or banging in rich 
clusters to the trees. Thus strawberries, cherries, 
gooseberries, currants, and all the earlier fruits 
were mingling their luscious hues with the 
emerald foliage; and the gardens belonging to 
the suburban villas of Geneva appeared in all 
the pride of their beauty. 

It was about half-past seven o’clock on this 
lovely morning, that three beautiful creatures 
were gathered in a balcony at the open case- 
ment of a bed-chamber overlooking tbe garden 
of the Princess’s villa. These .wero Agatha, 
Emma, and J ulia Owen. 

Agatha, the eldest, appeared the least thing 
pale and delicate. Indeed, but three weeks 
had elapsed since she became a mother under 
the circumstances a’rcady described ; _ and 
with an amazing fortitude and a suprising 
amount of physical enerpy, had she performed 
nil her duties as heretofore, — ever in attendance 
upon the Princess, always one of the first 
down at the break fast- table, and scrupulously 
regular in observing the routine of the house- 
hold. Thus was it utter ’ y impossible to 
suspect that she had so recently passed 
through that ordeal which is so terrible even 
for the woman who is surrounded by all 
comforts fitted for the occasion, and who, by 
having no shame to coneca 1 , may retain her 
couch until nature restores herself acnui. 
But it was not without a painful etlort that 
Agatha had thus defied as it were the 
ordinary course of nature ; and there had beeu 
moments when though the smile was upon her 
lip, agony .was in aU her limbs, and though 
her spirits seemed elevated as if inspired by 
thrilling music, her frame was iu reality 
drooping as if she must sink down through 
mere exhaustion. Indeed, had it not been for 
certain excellent restoratives and sovereign 
cordials which Mrs. Ranger had administered, 
Agatha never could have sustained her part 
in such a manner : lmt even-' though she 
succeeded iu doing so, it v as at some little 
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sacrifice of her health — and the wonder with 
her sisters and Mrs. Ranger was, not that 
she looked somewhat pale and delicate, but 
that she was so little pale and delicate as she 
appeared ! 

And now behold her, in a loose morning 
wrapper — one of those elegant French • muslin 
negligees which so well become a ..lovely woman 
and give such an air of sweet and touching in- 


terest to the invalid,— one of those negligees, in 
a word, which tantalise the eye with glimpses 
of the charms that they envelop and which 
reveal all the contours that they ought to con- 
ceal. But it was through no coquetry at the 
present moment that Agatha Owen bad assum- 
ed this winning garb : it was merely thrown 
hastily on ere her toilette was completed, in 
order that she might enjoy with her sisters the 
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fresh air of the morning in that balcony, and 
woe to her pale face the breeze which blowing 
softly and gently over the warm plains, lost 
the chill at first imparted by the snow-capped 
mountains. .For such a breeze was well 
calculated to bring the blush of the rose back 
to Agatha’s countenance ; and as she inhaled 
that pure air, it seemed* as if her lungs ex- 
panded with the renovation of vigorous 
health. 

One arm, the roundness of which was de- 
fined by an elegant bracelet, lay negligently 
over the plump white shoulders of her sister 
Emma, whose morning toilette was completed : 
while on the other side of Agatha appeared 
Julia, equally lovely, equally dissolute, but 
more sentimental and ail'ectionate than her 
sisters. 

Agatha’s dark brown hair was arranged 
in glossy bands, ornamented with a white 
rose — an emblem of that chastity which she 
possessed not ! Emma’s hair was in tresses, but 
gathered in a knot behind, and fastened with | 
a circlet of pearls— being thus drawn up from 
a neck that was dazzling in its whiteness and 
admirable in its arching shapeliness. Julia’s 
hair showered in a myriad ringlets over her 
white sloping shoulders, and down upon her 
fine bosom, which the morning dress left much 
exposed according to the fashion of the time. 
She also wore a white rose at the side of her 
head ; and of her if might be observed as of 
her elder sister, that if was an emblem of the 
purity which had passed away from her ! 

Very beautiful appeared the three sisters, 
as they thus inhaled the fresh breeze of morn- 
ing in that balcony worked over with embroi- 
dery of real flowers: and, alas I sorrowful 
indeed is the reflection that the external 
aspect of those lovely creatures was very far 
from serving as an index of their minds 
within. Fair and stainless were the caskets 
as they seemed to the eye: but no gems of 
matchless price were enclosed in those angelic 
incarnations. No— in proportion as ' the 
exterior embellishments were beautiful and 
captivating, so were the internal thoughts 
corrupt and impure. Ah ! of what avail is the 
snowy bosom if the heart that beats within 
is a volcano of furious passions ? 

But to continue the thread of our narrative. 
Between seven and eight on this delightful 
morning was it, that Agatha, Emma, and 
Julia Owen were together in the balcony of 
the eldest sister’s chamber. 

“Who could ever wish to return to cold and 
cheerless.. England from such a clime n3 
this?” said Julia, as she slowly carried her 
fine hazel eyes over the garden belonging to 
the villa— the fields beyond— and the moun- 
tains which rose in the distance. 

“ Would you really like to settle down at 
Geneva with some good-tempered, confiding 
husband— a native of the country?” asked 


Emma, raising her own dark eyes towards her 
younger sister. 

“No — I do not think I should like to marry 
a foreigner,” replied Julia. 

“Well then,” resumed Emma, “what should 
you say to settling down here, in a villa of 
your own, as an independent lady — but of 
course with a lover on the sly to be a consolation 
and a companion in hours that would otherwise 
be monotonous indeed ? ’ 

“lam sure," said Agatha, the eldest sister, 
“that you can neither be such silly girls as to 
think of settling here in a foreign country. 
In the first place to marry on the Continent 
is really no joke : for if the husband should 
happen to catch you going a little astray, he 
can have you • locked up in prison for a couple 
of years or so. Then, as to the other alterna- 
tive, of always solacing oneself with lovers, 
let me assure yon that nothing would be more 
dreadful than to be exposed to the jealousy 
of these foreign admirers. It frequently 
happens that they murder their mistresses 
through excessive love, and then make away 
with themselves.” 

“Ah ! this a little exaggeration and romanc- 
ing on your part, Agatha,” observed Emma, 
laughing. “However, I can safely promise 
| you that I have no thought of settling myself 
here : and ! can answer for Julia, that she is 
not so foolish either.” 

“So far," resumed Agatha, “from our even 
| dreaming of such a thing, I sincerely hope that 
we shall soon be enabled to give up our 
present mission and receive its reward.” 

“nush ! do not speak too loud,’’ said 
Emma : “we may be overheard from the 
neighbouring windows. But speaking' of a 
reward, what recompense will be conferred on 
us, think yon ? The Prince Regent could 
scarcely create us Peeresses in our own right, 
with handsome pensions. The scandal would 
be too great,” she continued, in a low and 
cautious tone, “after wc shall have been 
called upon to give evidence against the 
Princess ’’ 

“ Hush ! hush ! ’tis for you now to be cau- 
tious, you silly gir'," said Julia, placing her 
hand playfu’iy upon her sister’s mouth. 

“ "What should you say then,” asked Agatha, 
bending down and speaking in a whisper, “ if 
the Prince were to find each of us an old wealthy 
Peer just so far advanced in his dotage as to 
be amorously inclined, without being over 
nice as to the reputation Ins bride may have 
borne before her marriage? ’ 

“Something of this sort must the Prince 
do for us,” said Emma. 

“ Mamma hinted as much in the last letter 
she wrote to Mrs. Banger,” said Agatha. 
“ But come — you must assist me to finish my 
toilette. The hour advances for us to descend 
to the breakfast-table.” 

Thus speaking, the eldest sister stepped 
back from the balcony into her chamber ,* and 
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putting off the elegent French wrapper, she of such dreadful villains as that Kobolt and 
proceeded to array herself in the garb his gang, whom, as we have since heard, 
prescribed by the fashion of the time as the rumour declares to be nothing less than 
morning-toilette for ladies in attendance upon resurrection-men — Ah 1 if I were old Mrs. 
Royalty. This costume partook more of that Ranger, I should never fancy myself again, 
which -constitutes the evening-dress of the after having leen in contact with those 
present day : for the corsage was cut low, the ruffians ! ' I should always suspect my very 
sleeves were short, and a profusion of jewellery clothes smelt of dead bodies. And old Mrs. 


was worn. . 

“I wonder," said Emma, as she assisted 
Agatha to put on her dress, “ whether the 


change of affairs 


Hubbard too ” 

“I really cannot help laughing,” said Agatha, 
v hen I think of those two antiquated heroines 


ranee will turn to the of the abduction scence I” 


advantage of our former friend Mr. Jocelyn " Hot astounded Malpas must have been !” 
Loftus, as he chose to call himself — and she said Emma. “ Served him right too ! I am very 
laughed gaily at the reminiscences which the glad of it.” 


mention of his name conjured up. 

“ Doubtless he is still a prisoner at Grenoble, 


“ Poor Curzon,” murmured the sentimental 
Julia: “I really think the punishment was 


said Agatha. “ At all events he was- still a too severe, seeing that he meant to carry me 
captive there at the time the last accounts off through love.” 


were received in England from the French 
authorities, respecting him.” 


“ I dare say if you were to meet him again, 


“ Ah ! ’ observed 


that was him.” 


Julia," said Agatha, 


would forgive 


before the sudden and unexpected return of “ She might !” exclaimed Emma: “ but I 
Napoleon into France. Me know not what declare I v ould never forgive Malpas.” 
may have happened since ” “ Nor would I forgive Curzon,” retorted 


ned since ” “ Nor would I forgive Curzon,” retorted 

:on it,” interrupted Agatha, J ulia, raising her head proudly. “ You both 
I suppose we shall never call seem to think I am weak-minded and foolish : 


“ Depend upon it,” interrupted A; 

“ if Jocelyn 1 suppose we shall neve 

hihi by any other name than Jocelyn,' 


hihi by any other name than Jocelyn,” she I te’l you that I am as strong in purpose as 
added, laughing. “ But I was going to observe either of you; and therefore, once for all, let 
that if he were free, you may rely upon it we me beg that I may be believed when I declare 
should have heard or seen something of him that whenever I meet' Curzon again I will tell 
at Geneva ere this. Come, Julia, confess — him frankly and candidly that everything 
would you not like to have to play Laura is at an end between us. As for you, Emma,” 
Linden all over again V she continued, flinging a somewhat angry but 

“If you could ensure me a successful result,” also arch look upon" her sister, “ it is very easy 
rejoined the youngest of the three charming of you to talk so slightingly of Malpas since 
demireps : “ but that was something more than you have already formed a new attachment, 
you could even achieve for yourselves,” she Ah ! don’t think that I am blind to the 
added, with a merry laugh that rang musical- amorous looks which you have lately flung 

Iy through the chamber. upon the good-looking equerry •" 

“ Never did a young man withstand such “ What ! Baron Bergami ?” ejaculated 
temptations before," said Emma. “ May we Agatha : then, evidently struck by somethin?, 
not without vanity declare that it was the she immediately added, “ And now that I 
three Graces tempting Apollo ?” recollect, you have so managed, Emma, for 

“ Three^ goddesses tempting a youth of some days past that he shall sit next to you 


god-like beauty,” observed Agatha. “ You at breakfast and give you his arm from the 
know that at Richmond we were ealled the drawing-room to the dining-room. Yes, and 
Four Goddesses ” also last evening and the evening before, when 

“Including poor Mary,” said Julia, with we all walked out along the shore Ah! 

a sigh. “I wish she was with us, instead of Emma, how the blood is rising to your cheek !” 
being buried at that cottage in Canterbury, exclaimed Agatha, laughing, as she held her 
where she still was when mamma last snowy hand against her sisters face which 
wrote ” ^ had indeed become of the richest carnation. 

“Oh 1 never mind Mary,” interrupted Agatha, “ How it burns !” 
somewhat petulantly. “She' is something more “Come, I will make a confession,” said 
than sentimental — she is a maudlin, sickening Emma, now endeavouring to escape from her 
spooney u ith her rigid -ideas of virtue. But confusion in a merry laugh ; “ and I know not 
we have been talking of Jocelyn Loftus — how why I should have attempted to conceal t his 
is it that not once, during the present con- new feeling even for a single day, inasmuch 
versation,. the names of Curzon and Malpas as we do not usually have any secrets from 
ha ve. been mentioned she asked, her beauti- each other. The truth is, I have been flaying 
ful countenance^ softening into an arch smile. Baron Bergami so long and to such effect, that 
| “ What 1” . ejaculated Emma, “ after the I have fallen in love with him myself. Now, 

scandalous trick they endeavoured, to play us — my dear girls, you must observe that when I 
plotting to carry us off to Lausanne by means am dressed up for that particular purpose, 
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with my liair all gathered so as to appear to 
flow just down as far as the nape of the 
neck like Bergami’s — with that elegant frock- 
coat too, imprisoning me in the admirable 
symmetry of its shapely cut — then, with 
those trousers with their great plaits at the 
hips and round the front, gradually diminish- 
ing until they terminate in a graceful ar’ch 
over the boots — yes, and then those loves of 
boots themselves, so exquisitely shaped, with 
such high heels, making me at least two inches 
taller than I am, and giving such a hollow^ to 
the shape of my foot that as I stand you might 
roll a half-crown upright underneath,— when 
I see myself thus attired, the snow} 7 sliirt-frill 
arranged in such a manner as to conceal the 
swell of my bosom— and at last, though not 
least, those false whiskers and that elegant 
moustache,' — when T contemplate myself, I say, 
thus attired, in the full length mirror, I really 

fancy that I am, Bergami— and— and don’t 

you think that the Baron is very handsome ?” . 

The manner in which Emma asked this 
question, suddenly gave such a droll turn to the 
graphic and picturesque portraiture she had 
been drawing of herself, that Agatha and Julia 
could not help bursting out laughing. Emma 
also laughed ; and a delightful spectacle was it, 
the mirth of those three lovely girls— a mirth 
that displayed teeth white as ivory between 
lips of wet coral — teeth which wore pure and 
perfect as pearls themselves could be, and lips 
winch seemed so fresh in their dewy moisture 
that it were hard indeed to believe that the hot 
kisses of burning lust bad ever been pressed 
upon them. But, Oh ! who that observes the 
rose when drooping at eve with the diamond 
dew-drops sparkling upon every modestly 
closing leaf, would imagine that this flower 
seemingly so pure, so chaste, so delicate, had 
been boldly basking in the gorgeous sunlight 
during the w hole day, and had drunk in the 
impassioned glow without parching or scorch- 
ing 1 

“ Then are we to understand,” said Agatha, 
when her own and her sisters’ mirth had some- 
what subsided, “ that you love Bergami ?” 

“Yes — love him as I loved Jocelyn,” answer- 
ed Emma, — “ because he was handsome and I 
desired him : or love him as I have loved Malpas, 
because I cannot exist without a lover.” 

“Oh ! we can understand w 7 liy you love him, 
exclaimed Agatha, still lau hing. “ But re- 
member Emma,” she added more seriously, 
“ these amours may have their consequences, as 
mine did — and it may not always te so easy to 
jet over them ’ 

“Well, my dear sister,” interrupted Emma, 
“ it will be time enough to talk of that when 
the danger presents itself. Besides, you must 
not get on too fast in your conjectures. I am 
very far from having ensuared Bergami as yet 
— he even appears rather distant not exact- 

ly distant, for he is politeness itself, as you well 
j know ; but he will not see that I love him. If 


my hand lingers in his, he does not press it : if 
my looks fix themselves upon him, his are cast 
down : if my foot happens to rest against his 
under the table, he begs my pardon as if he 
himself had accidentally kicked me.” 

“ Why, this is as bad as Loft'us in the post- 
chaise,” exclaimed Agatha, “ when we first tra- 
velled with him, and before we knew who he 
really was. And yet the Baron does not look, 
as if he would prove another Jocelyn : nor do I 
believe that there can he more than 'one man 
of Jocelyn’s stoic disposition in the world — and 
that man is Jocelyn himself." 

“Well, at all events, I intend to subdue 
Bergami if it be possible,'’ observed Emma. 
“ By the bye,” she added, suddenly turning the 
conversation to another topic as a thought 
struck li'er, “ did not her Royal Highness say 
something yesterday about getting up private 
theatricals for our own amusement here at the 
villa?'’ 

“Yes,” answered Julia : “ but in consequence 
of some observation that was made by one of 
the ladies, I fancy her Royal Highness will re- 
nounce the idea.” 

“Ah ! I recollect,” said Emma. “The Prin- 
cess was reminded that her husband, the 
Prince Regent, had given a series of private 
theatricals at (lari ton House ; and she does not 
wish to imitate at Geneva what he does in Lon- 
don.” 

“1 noticed that her Royal Highness," con- 
tinued Julia, “was looking, last evening, when 
we returned from our wailk, over the file of 
English newspapers ; and I saw that she was 
scanning with great attention a description 
which the Times gave of the very first private 
representation, in December last, at Carlton 
House. I watched her Royal Highness as she 
read over the names of all the elite of the aris- 
tocracy who were present. Of course there was 
the brilliant and incompai’ahle Lad} 7 Sackville 
— the Countess of Curzon — the Marchioness of 
Conyngham — Miss Bathurst — Miss Arbuthnot 
— Lady Prescott ” 

“Oh never mind enumerating the names,” 
interrupted Emma : “ we have scanned them 
over and over again a dozen times. Depend 
upon it that her Royal Highness regards as a 
personal enemy, and also as a positive rival, 
every young and good-looking woman who 
visits at Carlton House.” 

“ Ho doubt she does — and naturally so under 
the circumstances,” observed Agatha.’ “ But 
what has all this got to do with the topic on. 
which we 'were conversing— the private theatri- 
cals r 

“Oh 1 only this,” returned Julia, “that I was 
about to add, when Emma interrupted me, that 
so soon as her Royal Highness read over that 
list of names, she said ‘ Oh 1 I perceive that one 
must have the most dazzling beauties that can be' 
congregated to make private theatricals gooff well', 
ancl therefore we will not attempt anything of the j 
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sort here.' This she said with considerable 
bitterness,” observed Julia. 

At this moment a time-piece, on the mantel 
in Agatha's room chimed half-past eight ; and 
the three young ladies, suddenly cutting short 
their colloquy, hastened down to the breakfast- 
parlour. 


CHARTER CLV. 

tub .\rnir.xcE and Tnr. letter. 

It was a little past noon on the same daj’, and 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was 
walking in the garden attended by Agatha, 
Emma, and Julia, as ladies-in-waiting— the 
other three ladies of her suite not being on 
duty for this day. The Enron Bergami was 
likewise present as equerry-in-waiting. 

Her Royal Highness was at this time forty- 
five years of age. She was stout : her embon- 
point had expanded into luxuriance, slightly 
perhaps approaching to coarseness, ner 
cheeks had a somewhat heightened colour 
upon them which was not exactly that 
of health, but seemed to indicate a love 
of good living. Nevertheless she was tem- 
perate and abstemious ; and that incli- 
nation to ruddiness was entirely natural. 
l!erneck being totally deficient in that grace- 
ful arching which gives a statuesque and 
dignified air to a well-dressed woman, had the 
same awkwardness of appearance as if it were 
short, ller eyes were handsome and of a fine 
blue, indicating good temper and generosity of 
heart. It was perhaps this expression, added 
to a placid, unaffected smile, which from her 
girlhood had seemed stereotyped upon her 
lips, which to some degree prevented the 
ob.server from noticing the shade of mournful- 
ness which nevertheless had for years past 
been growing upon her countenance ; and as 
her disposition was naturally lively and viva- 
cious, she did not outwardly display as much 
feeling asshe inwardly experienced relative to 
the misfortunes that had overtaken her, and 
the bitter hatred of which her husband made 
her the victim. In a word, that she was an 
amiable, well-meaning, kind-hearted woman, 
there can be no doubt : that she was thought- 
less, and that her manners were characterised 
with all the freedom peculiar to Continen- 
tal ladies, cannot be denied : but that she was 
criminal and faithless to her husband, is not 
to be believed for a single moment. 

And now a few words relative to Bergami. 
lie was at the time of which wc arc writing, 
about thirty-eight years of age, and remark- 
ably handsome. His dark lmir, glossy whis-j 
leers, ami delicately pencilled moustache, set off 
n countenance that was pale and pensive. His 
dark eyes were generally cast downward as if 
in'thmight : but his fine form, slender even to 


youthful symmetry, was upright as a dart. He 
dressed habitually in deep black ; though on 
formal occasions, when in attendance upon the 
Princess, lie wore a sort of uniform surtout coat 
of blue cloth, f ragged, braided, and buttoned 
close up to the chin. In either costume he 
looked the perfect gentleman : but in the 
latter lie bad a military appearance, truly be- 
coming. 

In manners he was gentle, unassuming, but 
agreeably courteous. His conversation, unob- 
trusive and quiet, was interesting, instructive, 
and often fascinating ; while he himself 
appeared entirely unconscious of its powers. 
Towards the Princess his demeanour was ever 
characterised by the mo3t marked respect ; and 
though from his very boyhood he had known 
her, yet did he never appear to lose sight of 
the great distance which social convention- j 
alisms had placed between him and her. Indeed, 
so delicate— so considerate — and so nobly 
generous was his behaviour towards her Royal 
Highness, that he never under any circum- 
stances would allow himself to be left alone 
with her even for an instant : and if, when in 
the drawing-room, he beheld a chance of all 
the ladies-in-waiting being absent from the 
apartment at one and the same moment, he 
invariably made it a point of retiring ere loft 
in trto-n-trte. with the Princess. 

Having recorded these few observations rela- 
tive. to characters whom history has made 
memorable, wc now resume the tiirend of our 
narrative. 

“ T am sure T do not know how long we are 
likely to remain here," said the Princess, pursu- 
ing the thread of a conversation already com- 
menced in the drawing-room ere she came out 
to walk in the garden. “So much now 
depends upon the course which events may 
take in France. You see, it is quite evident 
from the newspaper reports that there will 
be a desperate struggle between Bonaparte 
and the Allies — is it not so, Baron 5” 

“ No doubt of it-, madam, '' responded 
Bergami, to whom t he query was addressed. 
“Immense preparations are being made ; and 
it is probable that your Royal Highness’s 
august father, the Duke of Brunswick, will 
be invested with a very important command 
in the armies mustered for the coming 
conflict." 

“And if Napoleon bo beaten ?" said the 
Princess inquiringly. 

“Then peace, your Royal Highness, will 
instantaneously be given to Europe — I may 
add to the whole world," answered Bergami. 

“But if, on the other hand, Napoleon 
should conquer?" asked the Princess. 

“Then, madam,’’ rejoined the equerry, “it 
will be impossible to foresee the consequences. 
But this much may be predicted, that all 
Continental Europe is sure to be subjected 
to the Emperor’s sway." 

“And ns the wife of the Prince Regent,’ 
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continued her Royal Highness, “I should 
incur the risk of being seized upon by the 
French, even here at Geneva, and thrown 
into some fortress. Well then, as I was 
telling you, young ladies, just now, she 
continued, addressing herself to Agatha and 
Julia, while Emma remained behind, walking 
by the side of Borgami, “our sojourn m this 
beautiful spot depends entirely on the course 
that occurrences may take.” 

At this moment a page was seen advancing 
from the villa ; and approaching the Princess, 
he said with a low obeisance, ‘‘May it please 
your ltoyal Highness, an English lady craves 

an audience.” , , , T , , 

“Give me the lady’s card, that I may hand 
it to her Royal Highness,” at once said 
Agatha, who, ns well ns her sisters, was ever 
on the alert to prevent any one. from obtaining 
access to the Princess unless it suited their 

purpose. . „ 

“The lady neither gave name nor card, 
said the page; “ but requested that this note 
might be handed to her Royal Highness, 
should there be any hesitation manifested in 

receiving her.” . . , , , 

According to the etiquette invariably obsetv- 
ed in respect to royal personages, Agatha, as 
the senior lady-in-waiting, received the note 
which the page now presented : and opening 
it. she ran her eyes quickly over its contents. 

“Oh l it is no one of any consequence— a 
mere pretence and excuse,” J>e said. ‘A our 
Royal Highness will do well to decide upon 
not granting this interview.” 

“But what does the note siy . asked the 
Princess. “Who is the lady' vdi.it does she 

pretend to he ?” . . . 

“ Evidently an impostvess rejoined Agatha. 
“Your Royal Highness’s exceeding h mevulenee 
and charity give encouragement to all kinds 
of persons to appi'<n< k as suppliant -• for .1 mil 
bounty. Shall 1 order the page to state that 
your Royal Highness cannot be disturbed at 
present 

The Princess, good-natured and confiding 
as she was, and never liking to thwart the 
ladies by whom she was surrounded, was 
about to give her assent to the coni so 
which Agatha suggested,— when the sudden 
fancy took her that she would look at 
that note which had just been presented. 
Perhaps it was a mere whim on the 
Princess’s part thus to peruse that note , 
or perhaps it was that Miss Owen had on this 
occasion slightly over-acted her part and had 
seemed too anxious to prevent the audience 
solicited, -so that a faint suspicion, but. vague 
and indefinite, was excited in the Princess’s 
mind. Whichever were the cause, certain it 
is that the Princess suddenly assumed an air 
of decision and firmness which she seldom 
wore ou ordinary occasions ; and turning to 
Amatlia, she said, “ Give me that note.” 

°Miss Owen dared not disobey —nor was she 


even imprudent enough to show any reluctance ; 
bufc at cnce placed the billet in her Koyal 
Highness's hand. The X^rincess^ thereupon 
glanced over its contents, which, ran as 
follow : — 


“ May it please your Royal Highness,— The 
writer of this is a lady who has had the honour 
of enjoying the acquaintance of your Royal 
Highness’s august daughter the Princess 
Charlotte ; and she has likewise been honoured 
by the notice of her Royai Highness the Erin- 
eess Sophia. She is the bearer of a letter of 
the utmost importance from the latter Princess 
to your Royal Highness, and therefore most 
respectfully and humbly solicits an interview, 
that she may have an opportunity, of present- 
ing the same to your Royal Highness, she 
leiim pledged to deliver that letter into your 
t loyal Jfiflhnc&s's own hand. If your Royal 
High ness’s suppliant refrains from appending 
her name to this letter, it is for a reason which 
will he satisfactorily explained should the 
honour of an audience be granted." 

“ I really do not nee, Miss Owen,” said the 
Princess, with a voice and look of gentle 
though grave remonstrance, “ that you were 
justified in coming to so rapid and unchari- 
table a conclusion relative to the writer of 
this note. There is nothing on the face of it 
which should have led you to suppose.that 
she wished to obtain access to me for mendicant 
purposes." 

“Your Royal Highness must surely be 
aware,” answered Agatha, with the coolest 
effrontery, “ that the writers of begging letters 

adopt all kinds of subterfuges and devices ” 

“ Bufc T do not think this is a case in point, 
interrupted the Princess, still in a tone of 

rebuke. “ A t all events " 

“ J leaven forbid that 1 should venture to 
interpose my humble opinion, well meant 
though it be, in a manner disagreeable to your 
Uoval Highness l”— and as Agatha thus spoke 
with an assumed tone of deep humiliation, she 
affected also to be hurt by her royal mistress’s 
manner towards her, and the crocodile tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

“My dear girl,” exclaimed the generous- 
hearted Princess, touched by Agatha’s apparent 
grief, “not for a moment did I intend to wound 
your’ feelings ! I have no doubt that you acted 
for the best." ... 

“As I always do, in my love and devotion 
towards your Royal Highness,” said Agatha, 
now pretending to cheer up. “ But if you have 
resolved, madam, to see this lady, permit me at 
all events to go and satisfy myself that she is 
a person who may with propriety be introduc- 
ed into your royal presence.” 

“ Whoever she may be, I will see her," said 
the Princess, again speaking in a tone of 
decision. Then addressing the page, she said, 



i“ r-V> and bring that !ndv hither. T will ««■<' two, “ Uiirs lady will he kind enough to go 
ill'”- here." ' ' j through the usual formality and give me her 

! Agatha, Emma, and Julia exchanged quick ] end. that T may present, it to your Hoy a l 
: rhnees with each other, to imply their fear incline.;'.” 

that .something was wrong: hut these Ionics! “Mmt cheerfully will I do so at once,” 
were so swiftly interchanged, that they were answered the lady in a. mild hut firm voice, 
not, noticed hy either the Princess or liergami. 1 “ provided that the mention of my name may 
Her Koval Ilichne-s now placed herself on . not in any way prejudice the object of my 
one of the" elegant garden-neats, made of iron ' mission:”— and here her large dark eyes were 
and painted green,* which were ranged at in- swept rapidly over the three ladies-in-waiting 
torvals along the walks. Agatha stood on her , whom she no doubt at once perceived to he 
right- hand T Emma, Julia, and Kergami took si., ter-:, and thence perhaps guessed who they 
tlieir stations behind tlic-ir royal mist res ;. were. 

Nothin" was now said during the couple of “ Voureard, madam?" said Agatha, somewhat 
r.iinutes which elapsed ere the page reappe.vml, imperiously. “No stranger is allowed to 
escorting the visitress thither. Put. during 1 exchange wolds with her Koval Highness until 
that brief interval her Koval Highness once [ tim name has been duly announced and the 
more perused the note which she still held in ; presence of the individual approved of.’’ 
her hand : while Agatha hastily collected all. “ May if please your Royal Highness,” said 
her ideas and summoned all her presence of tin- lady, “to read the letter of which I am 
mind to her aid— for she felt convinced that the hearer and she raised her hand to the 
Fomc scene requiring no ordinary artifice, lev om of her dress to draw forth the despatch 
ingenuity, ami duplicity was now at hand. 1 she alluded to. 

The moment the page was again seen advane- ’ “Madam, your card T repeated Agatha, now 
ing all eves were fixed upon the lady who speaking more imperiously than before, and 
accompanied him : and Agatha as well as her j extending her hand to receive the card which 
sisters at once perceived that- every chance of . «-hc thus demanded in a way that showed she 
being enabled to throw upon her the slur of ! would take no refusal. 

a lvc"g:ng-lctter impost ress was gone. For “Yes," said the Princess, herself beginning 
she was not only handsomely drr.-cd in half • to think there was sofnething auspicious in the 
mourning : but'her whole appearance indicated : lady refusing to give her name: “you must 
the well-bred, elegant lady in good eirenm- announce who you are : and I protnjsc that 
stances. On approaching the Princes--, Ho- : whatever name if may he, the avoyal shall 
raised her veil and revealed a handsome conn- 1 not in any way prejudice you— though lam 
tenanee wince beauty was enhanced at tin - 1 at a loss to conceive how you should entertain 
moment by the glow which the excitement j such an idea, provided it he a name which you 
she now experienced conjured up to her cheek.*. jean make known without a blush.” 

The Princess instantaneously fancied that; Put, ns the Princess thus spoke, a blush <li<1 
mm- e features were not altogether unknown lari:''-, and quickly too, upon the cheeliB of the 
to her :but beyond this she had no defined and ’ lady ; which Agatha, instantly perceiving, 
!po alive recollection of the lady. As for j failed not to take advantage of. 

Agatha and her sisters, they were totally tin- ! “This lady evidently dares not reveal her 
acquainted with her : but the quick glances | name," she said. “If will he much bettor for 
they fiung upon her as she accosted their royal her to withdraw at once and this hint, 
mistress, seemed intended to pierce her through intended indeed as a nmum/ntf, was accom- 
aml through. panied by an imperious gesture of the hand. 

The page, having conducted the vi.-.itreM Now, in real truth, Agatha as senior lady- 
into the presence of the Princess f’.uolinc, | in-waiting, was only poi forming her duly by 
withdrew to a distance, beyond earshot, so as J insisting on the name being given or on the 
to be ready to show her out again from the ! lady’s prompt withdrawal. The lady herself 
garden when the interview should he ended. ; roomed to know this full well ; and as the 
The ladv made a courtly obeisance as she ap- j Princess remained silent, allowing the allair 
proachcd the Princess, and then stood waiting 'to take its proper eom.-y, she said, “I crave 
to be spoken to before she herself ventured to pardon b-r this hesitation and delay on my 
breathe a word. Indeed, her whole manner, pari. Here is niv card. ’ 

conduct, and hearing at once proved that she /Wfm/f,' said Agatha as she glanced 

was accustomed to the etiquette of royal at the card which was now handed to her: 
circles. then, as a sudden reminiscence struck her, she 


and encouraging. “You say that you have that amongst the list of those who were 
a letter/” present at the private theatricals at Carlton 

“ In the first place, may if please your Royal House last December ” 

Highness,” said Agatha, advancing a stop or “Ah 1 to he sure— I remember!” said her 
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Royal Highness : “ the name of Lady Prescott 
was amongst; t-hoiu. But is not this also the 
name of one of the ladies belonging to the 
Queen’s household ? ’ , 

“It is so, madam,” replied Agatha: then m 
a still lower and more impressive tone, she 
added, “This lady comps from the cam]) of 
your- Royal H fairness's enemies.” 

At this moment Emma bent down her head 
over the Princess s shoulder, and said in a 
whisper, “ .Lady Prescott is no longer in the 
Queen’s household. 1 remember reading in 
the newspaper of her resignation some months 
ago, and of her being succeeded by Miss 
ArbutlinoL.” 

“I think also,” auperadded Agatha, who 
had just been taking another brief but pieicing 
survey of Lady Prescott, — “1 think that if 
her ladyship be not 'privately manied, she at 
least ought to be.” 

“Yes,” observed the Prince'-;, now fixing 
her eyes also with steadfastness upon Lady 
Prescott: “beyond all doubt she ought to be 
married. But, Oh! the English < 'ourt— and 
those private theatricals at < 'arlton House : 
and here lmr Royal Highness shook her head 
ominously. 

This hurried and whispered colloquy occu- 
pied but little more than a minute, during 
which Lady Prescot', remained standing at a 
distance of about four yards from the garden- 
seat where the Princess was placed : and 
though she caught not a syllable ol what was 
uttered, she nevertheless was at no loss to 
understand that the observations thus covertly 
passing, concei m»d herself. Not however that 
she for a moment; inspected her actual condi- 
tion was descried : she had flattered herself 
that her pregnancy was imperceptible with 
the dress which she wore and the appliances 
of art she had put in requidition to conceal her 
shame. But the keen eyes of Agatha, who had 
passed through all that process of concealment 
and artifice, had not failed to delect the secret, 

while Lady Prescott her-elf fancied that the 

whispered discourse which was going on merely 
regarded the little bit of scandal that had been 
coupled with her name in London at the time 
of her resignation of her situation at Court. 
But still even this idea which had previously 
made her blush ere she revealed her name, now 
made her blush again as she observed those 
1 rapid whisperings which were passing amongst 
1 the group, and the piercing glances that were 
Jiuug towards herself. 

| “ May it please your Royal Highness,” she 

| said, recovering her presence of mind, “ 1 did 
not at once reveal my name for fear some pre- 
judice might exist against it. But my mission 
will he accomplished if you permit me to hand 
thie letter, which is addressed to yourself from 
your Royal IIighuot-- ’s august sister-in-law and 
cousin the Princess Sophia. ’ 

“I think you would do well, Lady Prescott,” 
interrupted Agatha, “to withdraw. Her Royal 


Highness even wonders at your audacity in ap- 
pearing before her in a condition, which, laid 
you any feeling of decency, you would have 
been only too anxious to conceal." 

A deadly pallor overspread the countenance 
of the unhappy Lady Prescott ' as the eldest 
Miss Owen thus, addressed her in words prov- 
ing that her secret had indeed been penetrated. 
But with a desperate resolve to accomplish her 
mission, she drew forth a letter from her bosom 
— advanced towards the Princess— and said, 
“ Take it, madam — I implore you to take it ! 
Whatever 1 may be, my shame— my misfor- 
tune — cannot alter nor prejudice the contents 
of this note ; and yon may judge.of its impor- 
tance by the risk of exposure which I have run 
in undertaking to be the bearer of it.” 

“ N*o— her Royal Highness cannot receive 
anything from vour hand,” said Agatha, stern- 
ly.* “ Withdraw, madam— withdraw 1 Every 
moment that you remain here is an additional 
insult toiler Royal Highness." 

“ Take care, Miss Owen,' retorted the now 
enraged — almost maddened Lady Prescott, 
“that tlie time does not conic when your pre- 
sence shall also be regarded as an insult !”. 

“This is a sheer impertinence," exclaimed 
Agatha, with the quickness of an hysterical 
excitement — and from head to foot she trem- 
bled with a mortal terror, as if a thunder- 
bolt lmd fallen at her feet. 

“ (!ivc me that letter and begone !” exclaimed 
the Princess, sternly addressing herself to Lady 
Prescott, whose conduct she naturally regarded 
as a deliberate and wanton insolence towards 
Miss Owen. 

Lady Prescott accordingly handed the letter 
to the Princess and then hurried away over- 
whelmed with confusion, and consoled only by 
the relied ion that after having dared so much 
— and likewise endured so much — she had 
succeeded in placing Jocelyn’s despatch in the 
hands of her Royal Highness. The page, who 
was waiting at a distance, hastened to conduct 
her out of the garden: but ere she quitted the 
grounds she threw a hasty look back, and 
beheld the Princess with the letter open in her 
hands. 

“She is reading it— she is reading it l 1 ’ said 
Lady Prescott to herself: and in the joy now 
experienced on account of the success of her 
mission she forgot for the moment the indig- 
nity, the humiliation, and the. exposure through 
which she lmd just passed. 

But let us return to the royal group. The 
moment the Princess Caroline had taken the 
letter in the manner already described from 
Lady Prescott, she tore it open ; and the 
envelope she in her haste let fall upon the 
ground. Agatha stooped— picked it. up— and 
appeared to fold it in an unpremeditated, 
unwitting manner, while the Princess opened 
the letter which the envelope had contained.. 

It was the missive from the Princess Sophia, 
and ran as follows : — 
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<>/ the step which is being taken— 1 entreat 
you, I say, not Lo listen to oiij/ representations 
iiiut ‘jiuti/ he made ui order to prcooit hin< from 
obtainuiff ueccfs to i/oh ! best assured it is of 
the highest importance ! At all events see 
who -bear him — and then judge for yourself. 

“ Ever your alleotionato sister-in-law and 


cousin. 


“ ^OIMITA.” 


Over the shoulder.- of her h’oyal Highness 
did (be sharp eyes of Ibntna and .liilia peruse 
this letter, while they had all the appearance 
of standing in respectful attention behind 
her: so^ that not even Rergami himself noticed 
that l!i cy were thus scanning their royal mis- 
tress s correspondence. As for Agatha, who 
was standing by the Princess, she had been 
engaged in folding up the envelope in an 
apparently listless manner, but in reality with 
the utmost rare to preserve it. 

“ Here is a. singular letter !” exclaimed the 
Pnuoess. “ on may read it, my dear girl," 
she cuMci?, {handing it to Agatha i 14 and I 
must thank yon, by the bye, for the manner 
in which you ere now vindicated not only the, 
respect due (o me, but also the delicacv of our 
sum with regard to that Lady Prescott. Put 
how 'could she have become Lhe bearer of this 
letter, seeing that it speaks of a Mr. Loftus > 
-Moreover, it is dated in December: and this is 
May J My sister-in-law the Princess Sophia 
has chosen a somewhat, laggard mes-'Miger; and 
the vital importance of the doeuinent inusl 
have worn itself out over and over again long 
ere this. Put. have I not heard the name of 
•loeclyn Lofton before she asked, with the 
air ol one who seeks tor a particular rcuiini 
Hccnee. 

" Assuredly, madam,” was A gat has prompt 
reply. “ Does not your .Loyal Highness 
recollect our dear kind friend Mrs. Ranger 
informing you how grossly we were insulted 
by that young man whom we took to be a 

gentleman- or 1 even think be said he was 

a nobleman in disguise did lie not, limimi?" 

11 ( b’d, ' was the young lady’s response. 

“ Lut, you recollect what sad accounts we heard 
di him— and how lie was arrested for travelling 
under. a false name and being a very bad 
suspicious character indeed 1’ 

“ Yes," interjected .Julia; “ and you recollect, 
too, how I . was compelled to remain behind 

vou in Paris through illness and what 

dreadful tilings I learnt in addition lo all you 
had previously heard " 

n “ " ( ’"> n, . v ( Har girls,” interrupted the 
J nn cess, . you can set your minds at rest by 
the rellecLion that Mr. Loftns does not appear 
to jo forthcoming to seek an audience at my 
hands. How Lady Prescott could liave be- 
come the bearer of a letter which it was 
evidently intended for him to deliver is a 
mystery beyond all conjecture. 1 ’ ' 

/ ‘ Who knows,” said Agatha, “ but that this 


Lady Prescott is the mistress of the adventurer 
Loftus ? Your Royal Highness may rest 
assured that he has imposed by some’ means 
upon the Princess Sophia— worked up6n her I 
credulity— and by bis spacious tales, as plausible 
as they arc false, induced her to give him that 
letter of introduction to your Royal Highness?" 

“ There is a mystery about all this,” remarked 
the Princess, a gradual uneasiness arising in 
her mind, and vague suspicions slowly develop- 
ing their shadows around her like undefined 
phantoms dimly seen. “I know not what to 
think. Prom all 1 have heard, the impression 
made upon my mind relative to Mr. Loftus 
is certainly of no favourable nature. Rut then 
my sister-in-law’s letter— so energetically, 
emphatically worded — warms • me asainst 
bein? dissuaded from seeing him. What docs 
the Raron think of all this '{" 

Thus speaking, she abruptly turned towards 
Rpiyaitii, who, in his usual mood of intellec- 
tual pensiveness, had remained all along a silent 
witness of the whole scene which we have been 
describing. Rut lie had lost nothing, neither 
deed nor word : for even when the young 
ladies were whisperin. ly directing the Princess’s 
attention to Lady Prescott's condition, the 
Raron, placed where he was, could not help 
overbearing all that was said. 

“ What is your opinion, J ask,” repeated 
the Princess, “ upon all these matters ?” 

“Your Royal 1 li .dm css is aware tliat when- 
ever my sentiment!; are de-ired. I invariably 
give them frankly and candidly:”— -such was 
Rergami s reply, delivered in alone replete 
with the musical mildness of courtesy but 
with Die accentuation of a manly decision. 

" Then I desire you to speak with your 
usual franknr.;-: now,’ said (he Princess both 
encouragingly and impatiently. “ Come, 
Raron — what is your opinion '{" 

“J think, may it please your Royal High- 
ness, ” -said Rergami, “ that if Lady Prescott ' 
had been imtl'ered to enter into details, she 
would have explained any seeming contradic- 
tions or anomalies in all this proceeding. For 
instance, she might have stated how it is that 
the letter is dated in December and is only 
delivered in May — how she comes lo be the 
bearer of it — where Mr. Loftus is — and all 
other particular*. 1 therefore think, may it 
please your J loyal Highness, that considering 
this letter emanates from the Princess .Sophia 
—that it addresses you so seriously — and that 
it adjures you an solemnly, — i think, J saj', 
that it would have been prudent- to have 
heard Lady Prescott at greater length, not- 
withstanding it was indiscreet in the beginning 
for a lady in her condition to have appeared 
before you. At all events, if Mr. Loftus be. 
in Ccncva, as I think is probable, it would 
be but prudent to see him." 

“ Then 1 have made up my mind how to 
act,” exclaimed the Princess, who was entirely 
a creature of impulse : and starting abruptly 
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ill 


I from the garden-seat, she added, “ Huron, 1 
cmiidc this matter entirely to you, with the 
request that you lose no time in sifting it to 
the very bottom. You, ns a man, can see 
)ir. Loftus, whatever be his character': you 
can hear what he has to say, and judge accord- 
ingly. But. if he be not at. < .'cnrvn, then may 
you "probably lind out. Lady Prescott’s abode, 
and with some suitable apology for intro- 
ducing yourself to her. ascertain what more 
she may have to say upon the business which 
brought her hither ere now. In conducting 
these inquiries let this letter it - ;*-lf serve as 
voar credential.” 

With these words the Princess Caroline 
pi iced .Sophia’s despatch in the hands of Uer- 
gami, who forthwith took his depaiture to 
enter upon the investigation with which he 
was now charged. The Pi incest then te- 
en’.ered the villa, followed by the three sister*, 
who exchanged looks of apprehension and 
alarm with each other. 

“ I eat) now dispense with yonr attendance 
until dinner-time,'’ said her Koval Highness 
to the young ladies ; “ for 1 shall retire to my 
own room and pen a long epistle to the Rim- 
er.-* Sophia, who at. all events must have been 
animated by the kindest possible motives when 
she wrote that letter which was ere now 
delivered to me.” 

Agatha, Kmma, and .Inli.i— being thus re- 
leased from attendance on their royal mistres-- 
for the next, three or four hours — withdrew to 
on* 1 of their own chambers, to deliberate upon 
the scene which had ere now taken place in 
the garden. 'Du* moment they were along 
together. Agatha produced th» envelope which 
she had picked up and retained : for at. the 
time her quick eye had caught some writing 
inside tke piper as it fell to the ground. 

The three sisters now read it in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

*• M uhm : — 

"The undersigned, .loeelyn Bonus, the in- 
dividual mentioned in the em-lo-ed letter from 
the Prince. * Sophia, presents his duty to your 
Royal Highness, and beg.; to state that, having 
Antlered an imprisonment of between four and 
live months at Grenoble — namely, from De- 
cember until three days ago — he was unable to 
take any earlier steps towards placing the 
letter in your Royal Highness's band. 

“ lie does not now seek a personal interview 
in the first instance with yonr Royal High- 
ness. because lie. is well aware that 
• which be has to explain, would 
tend to defeat any. such endeavour on his 
part to approach your Royal Highness. 

“ He however hopes that the] lady who has 
kindly consented to become the bearer of thin 
letter to your Royal I Ugliness, will he enabled 
to return with a favourable answer to .loeelyn 
J/oftus, — so that be may without delay present 
I hits homage to your Royal Highness. 


“lie is at present residing at the house of 
Dr. Marnvclli, a physician and surgeon in the 
suburb of . 

“In conclusion lie begs that ">'</>■,■ no cir- 
will your Royal Highness permit 
yourself to be prejudiced against him, no matter 
from whose lips hostile or calumniating re- 
presentations may come : for -loeelyn Loftus 
will be enabled to prove that his motives are 
utterly free from selfishness — his character 
unimpeachable— the persecutions lie has endur- 
ed most undeserved— and lii.s aims and 
objects entirely in the interest of your Royal 
Highness. 

“Geneva, May 1 J, I * I 

•such were the line* wiittcn inside the 
envelope, and which the three sisters now 
hastily scanned with Lightened Ionics, blanch- 
ing cheek*, and palpitating hearts. 

“ What is to lie done ?’’ exclaimed Agatha, 

in consternation. “ Lofttis is at Maravelli’s 

\h ! and now I understand,' 1 she half shrieked 
fnith, as a sudden reminiscence struck her. 

“ What do you understand V asked Kmma 
and .Lilia, both in a breath. 

“ That allusion which Lady Prescott made,’’ 
returned Agatha. “Oh ! I felt at the time it 
was something more than a mere random retort 
—that it was a deliberate taunt flung out full 
of malignant singnifieniicy !" 

“ But bow is it possible she can suspect wliat 
has happened to yon demanded Ktninn, who, 
as well as .Lilia, had caught the infection of 
Agatha's dismay. 

“oh ! Mara velli must have penetrated. Um 
whole truth,” exclaimed Agatha, wringing her 
hands in despair. “Instead of believing I hat. 
it, was the Princess whom be delivered, be must 
have known tliat. it was me ! And be is not 
making a secret of it- lie has told it. to Loftus 
— Loftus has told it to this Lady Prescott — 
and now Bergami will go and find it all out 1 
(> Hod ! expo- ure is imminent-- ruin hangs over 
our heads I” 

Clasping her white hand* in despair, the 
unhappy young lady threw hcr*elf upon a sofa 
in the lied- chamber, and gave way to an 
etbision of the wildest anguish. Julia became 
equally terrified ; and though Kmma could not 
but feel all the danger of her eldest sister’s 
position, and also of her own and -Lilia's as 
accomplices in the concealment of the child- 
birth, she nevertheless showed more presence 
of mind than they on this trying occasion. 
She accordingly hurried to Mrs. Ranger’s room, 
where she found that lady veiy busy in examin- 
ing a new set of false teeth which bad just 
been sent borne by a famous dentist in Geneva. 
Rut the bag speedily forgot all about her 
artificial embellishments, when the Affrighted 
Kmma hastily sketched the outline of what had 
occurred within the last hour, and tiie fearful 
results which might ensue. 

Accompanying Kmma to the chamber where 
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Agatlia and .7 ulia were sitting in despair upon 
the sofa, Mrs. Hanger urged them tocollect 
all their fortitude and presence of mind, so 
that they might look the present danger boldly 
in the face if they meant to grapple with it 
at all. 

The old woman and the three young ladies 
now sat in "solemn conclave to deliberate upon 
the course that was to be pursued : but the 
more they weighed the perils of their position, 

| the darker seemed the storm clouds that were 
i gathering around them. 

“Now, girls,” said Mrs. Hanger, suddenly 
adopting an air of such stern decision that 
this nervous, frivolous, a Heeled old woman 
seemed in a moment to rise high above all her 
assumed weaknesses and trumpery vanities, 
when the gravity of the occasion demanded the 
development of her host energies : “now, girls', 
there is no use in mincing matters, and we 
must see exactly how wc stand. Loftns is our 
evil genius : he is at (ieneva — and the devil 
has thrown him in the way of Maravelli. 
They are together— and it is pretty certain 
that Maravelli lias sold our secret to him. 
Depend upon ii, he will ferret out every thing, 
— your accouchmont, Agatha- the disposal of 
the child- and all! Then, even if he should 
be inclined to show mercy and spare us, that 
woman whom you have made your mortal 
enemy — this Lady Prescott, I mean — will 
expose us pitilessly. This is natural : it will 
he tit for tat — a woman’s vengeance 1 Well 
then, what follows ' of birth i i a 

crime of magnitude in the Donevese Republic, 
— at least two year’s imprisonment for the 
, principal — that, is >/oi //•.-•/•//■ Agatha— and eigh- 
teen months for your two sisters and me — 
besides utter ruin and eternal disgrace for us 
all ! This is the position wo are in : and those 
are the perils which now stare us in thef:n-e !’’ 

“flood heavens !” murmured the three sisters, 
clasping their hands: “ what is to he done ! 
what is to be done ?” 

The reader beheld them in the morning- 
gay, bright, and beautiful— as they stood in 
the balcony, calling themselves (.‘races and 
fioddesses : and now he may behold them 
within the walls of that ehamher— pale, 
trembling, convulsed indeed from head to 
foot with the crucifixion of anguish, and 
suffering mental agonies so acute that even to 
endure them for a few minutes would appear 
almost sullicient to turn those dark brown 
masses of hair silver white— dim all the lustre 
of those fine hazel eyes— and render those 
damask cheeks wrinkled, hagrard, and ghastly ! 

“ What is to be done ? what is to be done ?" 
they repeated, addressing their words in the 
most piteous accents to Mrs. Hunger: and it 
was a3 if three, despairing beauties were 
adjuring some withered witch to \york Iter 
spells on her behalf. 

“ What is to he done?” said Air Hanger. 
“ What is to he done !" she repeated slowly 


and deliberately, then suddenly fixing her 
eyes upon the three young ladies with a look 
which had a horrible fascination in it, she 
said in a deep tone but with accents that 
trembled not, “ Murder must be done, if he 
would save ourselves !” 

The three girls, who had been leaning 
forward— hanging as it were upon the slightest 
syllabic to which the hag was to give utterance 
—started suddenly back as if she had changed 
all in a moment into a hideous reptile from 
which they recoiled loathingly; and though 
ejaculations of horror seemed to waver upon 
their lips, yet were they stifled ere Bent forth. 

Ves— T mean what I say,’’ continued Mrs. 
Hunger. “ But T am not going to ask you to do 
the murderous deed. No — this Loftusand that 
Lady Prescott must be removed from our 
path : but. it is Maravelli upon whose fears 7 

will work Yes, ’Lis Maravelli,” she added 

emphatically,- “ who shall become the execu- 
tioner for ns I” 

With these words Airs. Hanger rose from 
her seat, her eyes remaining fixed with a cold 
glistening, reptile-like gaze upon the three 
girls, who, horror-stricken and dismayed, were 
huddling together as if in the presence of some 
spectral shape. 

Then, havinz thus gazed as if to convince 
them that, she was inspired with all the energy 
now needed for the working out of her desper- 
ate plans, Airs. Hanger hurried from the 
room with a step as light and swift as that of 
youthfulness itself: and as the. door closed 
behind her, the three sisters s’owly turned their 
eyes upon each other with looks expressive of 
a horror heyoml all power of description. 


CllAPTKi; CLVI. 
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Stiicx, resolute, and implacable in the pur- 
pose she had formed, ALs. Ranger betook 
herself direct to the city ; and on reaching the 
neighbourhood of Maravelli’s abode, she entered 
a wine-shop, answering to the description of 
a London public-house, and desired to be 
shown to a private apartment. This demand 
was immediately complied with ; and having 
ordered refreshments for the sake of appear- 
ances though heaven knows she was in 

no humour to eat — she likewise directed 
writing-materials to be brought up. Then, 
having penned a hasty note to Afaravelli, she 
despatched it by the waiter of the wine-shop, 
whom she charged to answer no questions 
which might be put to t him by any persons 
save the doctor himsef. 

The man departed to execute his commission 
and in ten minutes he returned, followed by Dr. 
Afaravelli, whom he had found at homo and 
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■who at once hastened to obey Mrs. Ranger’s 
summons. 

1 “My dear madam,” said the physician, who 
had scarcely been able to conceal bis agitation 
in the presence of the waiter, and who now 
gave free vent to his alarms the moment that 
individual had quitted the room, — “what, in 
heaven's name, means this mysterious proceed- 
ing ! Why. not conic direct, .to my’ house us 
usual? why send for me hither? A hi madam, 
a terrible presentiment of evil hangs upon my 
soul '* 

“Sit down, sit down," said Mrs. Hanger 
whose looks denoted a dark and sinister 
resolution. “ We have much to talk about !” 

“(food (tod ! your tone and manner frighten 
me," said Mnmvclli, sinking upon a seat, as 
if in a state of exhaustion. “Would to heaven 
I never had anything to do with that busi- 
ness !"— and the wretched man writhed in 
agony upon the chair which he had just 
taken. 

“Fool— -idiot— coward !” said Mrs. Ranger, 
in the thick husky voice of subdued passion 
and contempt, “ts it thus that you show a 
worse than woman's weakness in the presence 
of tremendous dangers and as she spoke 
she grasped his arm with her bony fingers, 
and griped it with a force as if it, were in an 
iron vice. 

“Dangers:” repeated the wretched man, 
shuddering with the very endeavour which 
he made to control his fears. “Ah .' I knew 
there were dangers 1 I knew it— I knew it.— 
the moment 1 received your note, so mysteri- 
ously sent, and so imperatively summoning me 
hither !” 

“Yes— there o,-r dangers,” returned .Mrs. 
Ranger, her voice suddenly changing from the 
huskincss of passion to the sepulchral depth 
of solemnity. “ Rut if you are a man, and 
will show a man's courage, we can avert those 
perils — whereas, if you are weak-minded and 
show a craven spirit, ruin will overwhelm us 
all— not ruin for one, but ruin for two— three- 
all — all concerned 1 X»ir do you understand me 
—and will you be calm ?" 

“T will, I will,"- said the doctor. 

At this moment the waiter re-entered the 
room, bearing refreshments and wine ; and 
when he retired again, Mrs. Ranger rose 
from her seat and examined the apartment 
carefully' to see whether the walls wore merely 
wooden partitions, or whether they were indeed 
thick enough to prevent their voices from 
being overheard in the adjoining rooms. 
Having satisfied herself on this head, she 
opened the door gently and looked forth into 
the passage : but no one was there Thus 
convinced tliat there were no eaves-droppers, 
she returned to her seat at the table where 
MarnycIH was just tossing oil* a .tumbler of 
wine in order to resuscitate his courage and 
Ins spirits. ■ -- 


“.Now arc you prepared to listen ?" asked 
Airs. Ranger. 

“I am,” was the response : and lie certainly 
appeared to have found the fortitude which 
lie sought in the juice of the grape. 

“Take another glass," said Mrs. Ranger, 
who saw that the artificial stimulant would 
render him ductile and pliable to her purpose, 
more easily perhaps than even her own re- 
presentations. 

“ There .' now proceed," said the doctor, 
setting do>m the tumbler which he had 
emptied a second time. “ I am prepared for 
something dreadful. Your look— your manner 
— your tone of voice, already' seem to shadow 
forth some idea of a terrific nature.” 

“ Yon are aware, doctor,” said Mrs Ranger, 
“ that dangers do menace ns,— you knew it even 
Ih'fore you received my’ note ? —and it was my 
note that, worked you up to a pitch of feverish 
excitement? Come, confess the truth : was it 
not so and she looked him hard in the face 
as much as to say that it were useless to give a 
denial. 

“ Yes— yon speak truly— loo truly,” returned 
the doctor hesitatingly'. 

“ Rut. ij<»i have betrayed the trust reposed in 
yon ?" she said, still gazing upon him with an 
intentness and fixity that seemed resolved not 
to allow the slightest change of feature on his 
part to escape her notice. 

“ What do you mean ?— betray yon?” he 
asked, stammering and blushing like a guilty 
man. 

“Jn one word, doctor," said Mrs. Ranrer, 
sternly and still with that fascinating look 
lixed upon him— hut fascinating only as the 
reptile concentrates all the magnetic influence 
of its cold gleaming eyes upon the victim if is 
about to dart upon. — “in one word, you have 
betrayed all you know to a young Englishman 
who is living with you, named doochn Ref- 
ills V” 

“It. is useless— utterly useless — nay, even 
worse than useless," said the doctor, “to deny 
anything. ] will make up my mind to tell you 
all ! Resides T see that, von have some project 
in view: ” 

“ Remember, doeior, (bat every minute is 
precious,” inteiTuptrd Mrs. I .'anger, in a warn- 
ing voice. *■ Whatever you have done I will 
not reproach you for : ’tis past, and cannot be 
undone. But it can be amended or counter- 
acted— and in this must you help me ! Now 
proceed— and tell me frankly and candidly all 
you have said to this Jocelyn Loftu.s,” 

“3)r. Maravcili thereupon commenced the 
required explanations. He stated how an 
English lady, bearing the fictitious name of 
linlwrts, was living at. his house— and how, as 
she desired change of scene, he had visited the 
adjacent village to purchase or hire a country 
residence which he might fit up for her accom- 
modation. He went on to state how lie had - 
met Loft-us there — how the young man hud 
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that same evening rescued Mrs. Roberts from 
a watery grave— and how he had become an 
inmate of his house. Then he detailed the 
particulars of the scene which had taken place 
between himself and Loftus— an'd how he had 
revealed all he knew concerning the incidents 
of the villa, and likewise Emma Owen’s episo- 
dical adventure with the police.' He next pro- 
ceeded to describe how, late on the preceding 
night, Loftus had brought home the corpse of 
the child — how he had discovered the initials 
on the flannel-wrapper and the cambric hand- 
kerchief- and how lie had deposited the bod}’ 
in the dissecting-room. 

Mrs. Ranger was appalled at the narrative 
now revealed to her, and which showed how 
far advanced .Jocelyn Loftus was in following 
up the clue that he was evidently pursuing to 
the unravelment of the whole complicated 
affair relative to the birth of the child, lint 
composing her narrowed feelings, and • recall- 
ing to her aid that more than feminine and 
even more than masculine resolution with 
which in her own criminal designs she had 
previously armed herself, she iv Heeled' pro- 
foundly for upwards of a minute upon all she 
had just heard. 

“Do you know what, this self-styled Mrs. 
Roberts’ real name /.* site impiired at length. 

“No,” replied Maravelli : “ but she lias told 
me that she is a lady of rank, and that she 
until recently hold a situation at the English 
Court. She is a fine handsome woman — live 
months advanced in pregnancy " 

“ Ah ! then it is evidently Lilly Prescott, ’’ 
said Mrs. Ranger. ‘‘Though 1 have never 
seen her ladyship, yet, all things considered, 
she it must be! Did you notice whether she 
has been out this morning 

“ Yes — she was absent for upwards of an 
hour,” answered the doctor ; “ and she had not 
returned more tli-m Twenty minutes when your 
note was delivered at mv house. She looked 
agitated ” 

“Ah lit is the same then,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Ranger. “A deep mysterious understanding 
exists between her and .1 cicely n Loftus " 

“ Methonghl so,” exclaimed the doctor: 
“ for this morning they were alone together in 
the drawing-room with w'ril.ing-malorials, be- 
fore she went out: and immediately she re- 
turned he was evidently waiting about, in the 
hall to receive her.” 

“Has any visitor called for Mr. Loftus 
within the last half-hour?” inquired .Mrs. 
Ranger, now thinking of Bergami. 

“ Yes a few minutes before your note came 
— and the physician proceeded to give a des- 
cription of the royal equerry. “This indivi- 
dual,” lie added, “ was elosetf ed with Mr. 
Loftus at the moment. 1 left m v house. Rut now, 
for heaven's sake ! relieve my impatience and 
tell me what' mean all these questions? — what 
has been found out— what perils menace us 

M 


“Answer me one query .first,” said Mrs. 
Ranger: then fixing her eyes steadily, and 
searchingly upon the doctor, she asked, “Who 
do you now believe was the mother of. that 
child ” 

“ .From what Mr. Loftus said, and consider- 
ing Till the evidences,” answered Maravelli, 
“ I can no longer believe that the Princess 

* l 

“ Enough ! Well, it is useless to sustain the 
cheat any longer. No, it is useless ! Instead of 
studying how to implicate the Princess,” she 
continued in a musing tone, “the Owens and. I 
must think how we are best to get out of this 
scrape. Doctor,” she went on to say, “ Agatha 
Owen, the eldest of the three sisters, was your 
patient on that night when upwards of three 
weeks ago yon were introduced to the villa, 
ft matters not now to explain why a cheat' was 
practised on you, and wherefore it was sought 
in make you believe that it was the Princess 
herself whom you were engaged to assist 
through the ordeal of maternity ” * 

“ Rut the dangers which menace us — what of 
? ’ asked Maravelli, his impatience, or 
rather his terrors, now once more rising to a 
feverish pitch. “ Who was that handsome 
man who came ere now to call upon Mr. 
Loftus? He gave no name, but introduced 
himself as one having important business." 

“ It is the Baron Bergami, the Princess’s 
equerry,” answered Mrs. Ranger. “ Have you 
never seen him before ?’ 

“MetlioughtI recollected his features— but 
1 was not sure,” answerd Maravelli. “ I have 
been so agitated all the morning — so full of 
misgiving and apprehensions after that fearful 
incident. of last . night— 1 mean the bringing 
home of that child's corpse — that my brain lias 
been clouded and my recollections all thrown 
into disorder. Yes — now I remember— I have 
seen that handsome man at a distance on 
one occasion, following the Princess’s retinue. 
But what, in heaven’s name, does he seek with 
Loftus r' 

“Lady Prescott— that is your Mrs. Roberts,” 
resumed Mrs. Ranger, “has been to the villa 
this morning ” 

“And all is discovered —all is exposed?” 
exclaimed Maravelli, trembling from head to 
fooL. 

“ Yes — no — that is, it ?(•/// he — and ruin 
must overtake us all ” 

“Then what is to be done ?” interrupted 
Maravelli. 

“ Hush ! not so loud — we shall be over- 
heard ” ■ 

“But let us fly— let us fly 1” hastily resumed 
the frightened physician. “ We will depart to- 
gether— T will help . you to escape — for escape 
v/e must 1 Bo you know tlio penalties which 
we have incurred ? T t branding — yes, branding 

with a red hot iron O Bod ! searing deep 

down into the flesh- —besides imprisonment 

and pov. imprisonment also and those 
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I tli re.' girl a Oh ! it is too horrible to 

I contemplate Let us ily !" 

; “F]y I Coward, fool !*’ said Mrs. Ranger, 
i again making use of those' epithets of scorn, 

, and again speaking in a voice that was thick 
J and husky ; “whither can wo fly? Must we 
■ not go with passports '/—should we not he 
• traced — pursued— overtaken ” 

“True My Cod! too true," groaned 

1 Maravelli. _ now wringing his hands in despair. 

; “Will you he calm asked Mrs. If anger, 
once more griping him by the wrist, but now 
! shaking him violently. “ Look you — 1 am not 
! east down— T am not yielding to despair. \nd 
i why ? Because I know that, desperate as are 
‘ the perils which menace us, these may be 
averted — counteracted! The game is mi f al- 
j together in the hands of our enemies : we can 
! vet play it out for ourselves — aye, and win it 
loo,” she added with a malignant leer. 

“Oh! if this lw really true said Marn- 
vclli, clasping in hopefulness the hands which 
he had a few moments back wrung in despair. 
“But what makes you think that the dangers 
can be averted V' 

“Because,” replied Mrs. Bangor, in a lone 
| of assurance, “I can penetrate to a certain 
| extent the policy which Loftus is pursuing, 
i He does not mean to expose and ruin ns fully 
—unless as a last resource: hut he purpo-es 
; to intimidate— to terrify — ” 

! “Yes, I see !” exclaimed the doctor ! “ ff 
he had really meant mischief he would at once 
have gone, to the police-authorities and told 
all Im knew. But what guarantee have we 
that lie will not- do so even now before we can 
! po'sibly adopt any counteractive plan 

“Best assured,” returned Mrs. Banger, “that 
.Jocelyn will do nothing of a decisive character 
for the present moment. JJergami is now with 
him, you say ? Well, there will h- consulta- 
tions— negotiations— intimidations — and so 

forth. These will spread over some hours. It 
is now nearly three o’clock in the afternoon — 
night is not very far distant— and when night 
(fo'S arrive " 

But here Mrs. Banger stopped shoi l. and 
her looks simultaneously became so awfully 
sinister and darkly significant that Maravelli 
shuddered as if the words which she had yet 
to speak were already spoken. 

“ Tin's night V he murmured in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“ Yes — this night, Loftus and Lady Prescott 
must die 1” rejoined Mrs. Ranger, in a low 
dee.]) tone. ; 

“Is there nothing else to be done but ibul 
asked Maravelli, whose .voice had now sunk to 
a whisper. 

“ /Nothing I” replied I lie dreadful woman, 
who was thus inciting him to a deed of darkest 
horror. “ If yon would escape branding witli 
a red hot iron ” 

“ Enough I” murmured Maravelli, writhing. 


“ l do indeed ' comprehend that there is no 
alternative. But Bergami ” 

“ Leave him to me,’’ answered Mrs. Ranger. 
“ You do ifi'r part of the work and I will do 
‘dine. Let Loftus and Lady Prescott die this 
night — mind, this night that is coming — with- 
out fail— and l promise that never again shall 
you hear a syllable of these startling things. 
•Surely yon have some subtle poison which 
you can cunningly mingle with their drink ?’’ 

“ There are many ways of dealing death,” 
answered Maravelli and you may rest 
assured that 1 Khali adopt the one that is 
safest." 

“ Then - hasten back now to your own 
abode,” said Mr-t. Banger ; “and again I say, 
if you wish to amid the searing-iron, Jlinch not 
— fail not !" 

“Loftus and the English Indy have but a 
few hours to live !” replied Maravelli, throwing 
upon Mrs. Ranger a look full of the darkest 
and most ominous meaning. 

lie then took his departure from the wine- 
shop, and Mrs. Ranger likewise issued forth at 
the expiration of about, live minutes. But 
although she returned in the direction of the 
villa, she did not immediately re-enter it, but 
walked about at a little distance and in a spot 
where she might observe tlic two or three 
appi caches from the city — namely, the main 
road that passed , in- front of the house, the 
shore of the. lake, and the bye road which led 
at. the hack through the fields— to that she 
knew that Baron Bergami could not possibly 
return to the villa unperceived by her, unless 
indeed lie remained out till it was dark. But 
this six- did not anticipate. Astute, deep and 
penetrating, she calculated that Bergami would 
hear from Jocelyn ail that the latter had to 
say — that they would then confer deliberately 
upon the course to be adopted under the circum- 
stunces— but tbi'.L whatever was resolved upon, 
would be with a view of avoiding scandal ami 
exposure as much as possible for all parties. 
Mrs. Banger therefore felt tolerably well 
assured that after Bergami had seen Loftus 
he would reluui direct to the villa : and under 
(his impression was it that, she now waited to 
intercept him in the manimr described. 

But in the interval we must see what was 
really taking place betwen the royal equerry 
and Jocelyn Loftus. 


f II ALTER t.'LVIL 

tiii; o>.\ rrs-uox or uo.mantk: i.ovi:. 

Ot i; hero was. in earnest conversation with 
Lady J’rcaeoit, whom we shall no longer call 
Mrs. Roberts, in the drawing-room at Lite 
physician's bouse, when a servant entered to 
announce that a gentleman desired to see billi- 
on the most particular business. Thereupon 
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Lacly Prescott said, “ You had better see him 
here, whoever he may be : for indeed T have 
a presentiment that it is some one from the 
royal villa. T will repair in the meantime to 
Mrs. Montague's chamber and have a conver- 
sation with her.” , 

Lady Prescott used -the name of Mrs.-. 

that Joce- 


what 


Monlatjuc because she did not know 
lyn was aware who this said Mrs. Montague 
really was. Rut the truth is that the moment 
he had seen her that morning he ibd recognize 
her : for he had beheld her on the mimic 
stage that night when circumstances made him 
a spectator of the private theatricals at Carlton 
House. Rut the self-styled Mrs. Montague 
herself did not know Jocelyn Loftns : nor had 
she 'noticed him amongst the spectators, con- 
cealed as he was under the gallery, on the 
occasion referred to. <*f course .loeclyn had 
not appeared to recognize her, but had passed 
through the ceremony of introduction (which 
was performed by Lady Prescott) with every 
semblance of being a perfect stranger and en- 
tirelv ignorant' who she really was. Neverthe- 
less, we must add he had been much astonish- 
ed at beholding 'hot !•"!>< as an inmate of |.)r. 
Maravelli's house. 

Having parenthetically recorded these lew 
but necessary observations, we may return to 
the thread of our narrative. t 

.loeclyn Loftns, acting upon Lady Prescott s 
suggestion, desired the servant- to show up 
the gentleman at oner — while her ladyship 
repaired to the chamber of Mrs. "Montague. 
In a few minute.' Baron Bergami was intro- 
dueed : and on announcing hi name. In* was 
welcomed with I" niing eomteay by '**.u 

young hero. .... r ... , 

“ Her Royal Highness the Princes; of Males 
has commanded me t<> seek you, Mr. Loftns/ 
began the cajueiry, “ for the purpose of con 

ferring with you ” , . , , . 

“ Hi pursuance of tlie letter which. I v. lote, 
and the one which mine enclosed V” said Loftns, 
whose jov at the progressive success of bis 
plans rendered him impatient to enter upon 
the requisite explanations. 

“The one which you wrote . observed 
Laron Rergami in surprise : t hen instant- 
aneously recollecting how Agatha Owen had 
picked up the envelope, he exclaimed with ,i n 
unwonted degree of excitement, 1 All • _ 
understand! You must have written on the 
paper serving as tin* envelope of the epistle 
from the .Princess Sophia V” 

“I did. so,” rejoined Loftns: “for 1 was 
fearful Unit if there were several enclosures, 
one might so easily drop or be mislaid.” 

“ Then what you partially apprehended, did 
really occur,” continued the Baron : “for the 
envelope whs dropped uiu’cud picked up bj 
Miss Agatha Owen— and taken away by her.’ 

“ Ah ' thou pevlm you are unacquainted 
with its contents?” .aid Jocelyn inquiringly 
aud as Rergami nodd-'d an allirmative to the 


question, he proceeded to state exactly 
he had written in the envelope. . 

“ Now, Mr. Loftus,” said Rergami, yon 
will pardon me for' telling you at the very 
outset of our interview, that your . chavactci 
has been much blackened in the opinion of the 
Princess of Wales ; and this evil impression 
which she has conceived, was not improved ere 
now by the appearance of Lady Prescott as 
your messenger — inasmuch as she is in a coudi-- 

tion ” „ . , 1 . . , 

“ I have indeed learnt from her ladyships 
lips how cruelly she was exposed” said Jocelyn. 
“It may appear indiscreet, improper, and 
even indecent for me to have entrusted my 
mission to her ladyship under the circum- 
stances : but I felt assured that 3 myself could 
not obtain access to her Loyal Highness— J 
knew not how to forwavd tlic Princess Sophias 
letter to her with the certainty that it would 
reach her own hands— and- when you have 
heard all I am about to narrate, you will 
admit, Raron Rergami, that the affair is of 
an importance too grave and too vital to 
have allowed me to hesitate at any punctilio 
or formality in my endeavour to convey that 
document Uirml to the Princess. As for the 
aspersions on my own character, you shall 
presently judge of what value they arc and 
what faith is to be put in them. ’ 

“Jocelyn Loftus then proceeded, 
stantially and minutely, to relate all 
had discovered— all that he had done 
he had endured-and all that he now proposed 
to do, in respect to the alhiirs of the Princess 
„f Wales. He began bv stating who he really 
was —wherefore he had adopted a fictitious 
name - and why lie had abjured bin real one. 
He vent on to*c.\ plain how he had first fallen 
in with Mary Owen, from whose lips he learnt 
all the particulars of the conspiracy existing 
against the Princess of Wales— how he had 
accompanied Agatha, Emma, and Julia Owen 
from Calais to Paris— how he had been the 
object of their licentious advances— how he had 
lven imprisoned in the Prefecture, where 
Julia had practised her arts under the name 
of Laura Linden— how he had been rescued 
from his captivity— how he had returned to 
En "land !,nf l urneurod the letter of introduc- 


circuin- 
that he 
-all that 


and procured the letter of 
Lion from the Princess Sophia— how he had 
set off on a second expedition to the Continent, 
hut had been arrested and imprisoned at 
Grenoble until within the last few days — how, 
on obtaining his release, he had sped towards 
Geneva— and how he had fallen m with 
Lady Prescott, which circumstance, had . led 
to his taking up his abode at Hr. Maravelli’s 

h °Of C eourse he delicately suppressed the fact 
that Lady Prescott had attempted self-destruc- 
tion ; and without committing himself to an 
untruth he glanced over the event in such a 
manner which left Bergami ■ to surmise, lhat 
it was an' accidental fall into the. water. 
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Continuing his narrative, hci related the slartl- 
inc tilings which' he had learnt and which had 
happened since his arrival beneath the physi- 
cian* s i oof— describing all that he had elicited 
from Maravelli, the fishing up of the dead 
child, and the tell-tale initials on (he flannel- 
wrapper and the cambric handkerchief. 

To r-ay that Bcrgami was amazed, were to 
say nothing : but (o describe him as pasting 
through a strange series of exciting phases of 
feeling, as .locelyn successively developed 
the incidents of* his narrative, wore to 
convey a better idea of the effect which it 
produced on the equerry. Rid. some parts of 
the disclosure struck lum as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen at his feet, filling him with stupor 
and amarenicnt — while others made his blood 
boil with indignation — and others, again,, filled 
huh with horror and dismay. The vcil.of a 
tremendous mystery had been drawn aside ; 
and the things that it revealed were startlin , 
surprising, liidcons, exciting, revolting, and 
monstrous to a degree. That the meshes of a 
dark, deep, damnable conspiracy had been 
insidiously woven about the Princess of Yales, 
was clear enough : that the three Misses f '.wen, 
beneath the air of sprightlincs*, affability, 
.and good-hmnour, concealed the blackest 
hearts, the worst passions, and the most dis- 
solute lives, wa« n.b-o evident and that, thev 
had with a truly ficnd-Iikc cunning and with 
the most exquisite combination of a demoniac 
duplicity, managed to throw upon the Princess 
ali the scandal of their own actions, was n<>l 
Urn l c „<i apparent. But while passing through 
the various stages of successive emotions pro- 
duced by the fearful narrative which had ju"t 
been developed, Baron 1’ergami bad experienc- 
ed .an under-current of feeling made up of 
admiration for the excellent young man who 
had ro heroically, so generously, and so. nobly 
devoted himself to the cause of the injured 
Princess of Wales. 

“ In the name of Her Royal Highness, Mr. 
Loftus — since by that name yon choose to be 
called," said the Baron, “do I thank .yon- 
most sincerely, moat profoundly— for this chi- 
valrous conduct on your part 1 Had it not been 
for you, the fatal web of the moat infernal 
conspiracy the world ever saw, would have 
been so woven about this injured Princess 
that the aims of her enemies must have been 
triumphantly accomplished in insuring her 
disgrace, rum, and downfall. To you, then, 
she now owes everything — her honour, which 
is dearer to her than her life ! Pardon me — 
pardon me, if I speak in terms of excitement : 
out it is because I am inspired with an en- 
thusiastic admiration of your conduct that I 
thus give utterance to my feelings 1" 

“ I have told you candidly, Baron Bcrgami," 
said Loftus, after a few suitable words in 
acknowledgment of the thanks tendered him 
by the royal equerry, “ that scandal, not 
content with attributing to her Royal Highness 


all the profligacies whereof the three sisters 
have been guilty, lias coupled your name with 
the Princess's." 

“ Heavens !" exclaimed the royal equerry, 
starting from his seat with indignation and 
excitement no calumny can be more foul — 
no slander more detestable 1 All 1 Mr. Loftus, 
tliat I have loved her," he continued, “ is but 
too true ! When a mere youth, 1 was appoint- 
ed secretary to the Prussian Envoy at the 
Court of Brunswick. In the chapel at the 
ducal palace did I behold the Princess Carolino 
for the first ‘time : and I believe there can be 
no sin in confessing tbat she made a deep 
impression upon my heart. 1 loved her — and 
niv love grew into a worship, intense— profound 
—yet delicate, and pure, and holy, as the love 
of angels ! I thought not of her as a woman— 
but. as a being of a nature infinitely superior 
to mv own. 1 loved ber, in fine, ns a visionary 
may "love a shadowy sylph or spiritual wood- 
nymph in the depths of the forest. That she 
comprehended my passion is beyond all doubt , 
and that she reciprocated it too," continued 
Bcrgami, bis voice, which was so fine, in 
its mainline melody, now gradually sink- 
ing to the lowest llute-like innotations, “is 
likewi-c certain. On one occasion she dropped 
a (lower from the ducal pew in the chapel at 
Brunswick. I picked it'up, and placed it next 
to iii v heart. No one beheld this little incident 
—or at ail events, on one attached any im- 
portance to it, save herself ; and in h-r looks— 
in the blushes too, which rose up on her 
checks— did 1 read the sentiment of plea- 
sure which this proof of my devotion excited 
in her heart. Without reflecting on the conse- 
quences— without. pausing to remember that 
she never could be mine, and that tills lovc- 
vnrriiip on my part could only lead to misery, 
disappointment, and despair- — I continued to 
pursue my of infutuntion. I ii\cd onl^ 

for the moment -and if that moment were 
filled with the bliss of her image, and lighted 
l,v the soft gloiy of her smile. I cared not 
w'liat change the next might bring. When ! 
nay not, I am wrong : I should have said 
thouqht >">t. 1 was fascinated— enchanted : a 

spcli was upon me. It was not that my vanity 
was flattered in being thus tenderly noticed 
by a Princess. No— because 1 boasted of it 
to no one: it was my own secret— I cherished 
it in my heart of hearts— enshrined it as the 
idol of my worship in the sanctuary of my 
soul. Then— I will not say with the folly of a 
youthful l<>rn‘ whofaiwics himself ( ' jwet, because 
there* can be no folly where the sentiment is 
so pure, so refined, so devoid of selfishness as 
that which I cherished- but I will say with 
the indiscretion of a youny adorer who pours 
forth " natural worship to his divinity , I emboided 
‘all 1 felt ■ in rapturous glowing verse. For, 
ah ! podxvJ s the langunge ^JL-iiaidirc : jt is 
from every grand as well as from every pleasing, 
interesting, and touching feature in thcl 
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' natural world that the poet drinks in his 
inspirations. Oh ! believe me, he could not 
create a world of his own from the efforts of 
imagination, unless he were deeply embucd 
with a sense of all that is sublime, delightful, 
aud lovely in the aspect ^ of nature. For there 
is poetry in the heavens, when in the gorgeous- 
. ness of its own light the sun proclaims in 
I golden voice the power of the Eternal — or at 
night when the moon and stars give forth in 
silver accents the same adoring hymn. There 
is poetry in the sea when it speaks in the 
murmurs of its ripples, or thunders forth in 
the portentous voice of its sounding billows. 
There is poetry in the storm — there is poetry 
in the green fields, the waving woods, and 
the delicious gardens : and there is poetry of 
the sublimest and the loftiest character amidst 
the mountains that rear their heads to heaven 
— those heads that wear the coronals of eternal 
snow ! Poetry, then, is everywhere : it is 
the voice in which nature speaks — the mute 
eloquence which lias far more expression and 
goes more deeply down into the heart, than 
the chorus of ten thousand human tongues. 
No wonder, then, was it that in the voice of 
poesy did I seek to conve}' all those feelings 
which arc so ineffable otherwise. Resides, it 
was the only manner in which I could 
communicate with the Princess, Nor was it 
even divert to her ladies-in-waiting that I en- 
closed my tender effusions. I knew that this 
lady’s vanity would induce her to show the 
poems to the Princess ; and I also knew that 
the Princess would not fail to comprehend 
them. Nor was I mistaken : the looks with 
which I was rewarded in the ducal chapel, 
and the occasional dropping of a flower 
unperceived by all present save myself, 

those were the tokens that my verses 
had been read and were acceptable — these 
also were my reward !”*' 

Here Baron Bergami paused for a few 
minutes, during which he paced the room in a 
mood of the deepest abstraction. He forgot 
who was present — he forgot wherefore he 
had come thither— forgot the important topic 
of discourse whence his own feelings had 
hurried him divergingiy away— forgot every- 
thing save the reminiscences which had been 
thus conjured up, and which came crowding 
back upon his soul, all absorbing, and with a 
tenderness that was ineffable ! Loftus could 
not interrupt him — dared not break in upon 
this reverie— for it was too solemn and sacred 
for instrusion; although time was now of such 
importance and every minute that was 
slipmg away could be so ill spared from 

* See Letter containing the particulars of 
this amour supposed to have been sent from 
a correspondent at Brunswick to the Prince 
of Wales, the First Series of “ Tim Mystepies 
oi' the Court Yol. II. UES 


earnest deliberation or positive action in the 
cause of the Princess of Wales. 

“ This delicious dream,” continued Bergami, 
slowly and mournfully resuming the thread 
of his discourse, “ lasted for nearly eighteen 
months:, and will you believe that during this 
period never once did 1 speak to the 
Princess — never were we near enough to each 
other to exchange a single syllable ? . I was 
but the secretary to a second-rate diplomatic 
agent at a proud Court; and although my rank 
is noble, yet was I never invited as a guest 
to the ducal table. Suddenly the intelligence 
began to be whispered about in Brunswick 
that, negotiations had been opened with the 
British Court relative to the marriage of her 
Serene Highness the Princess Coroline to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Then 
was I immediately ordered by the Prussian 
Covernment to quit Brunswick and repair to 
Vienna, to take the post of secretary to the 
Prussian Legation in that city. By some means 
the romantic attachment which had sprung 
up between myself and the Princess had be- 
come either whispered about or else suspected; 
and hence my sudden removal to Vienna. 
Then did I awake from this long dream of 
bliss — awake to find that I had been clinging 
to a shadow— immolating my happiness on 
an ideal alter. Bitterly did I curse my folly 
in having given way to such a delusion: and 
yet a delusion it scarcely can be called— for 
though I had loved so tenderly and had 
evidently been loved in return, I had not 
cherished any definite hope. Indeed, I had 
never thought of asking myself why I loved and 
to what I expected my love would lead. Thus 
I had not deluded myself and assuredly the 
Princess had not deluded me. But I will not 
attempt to analyse the feelings which I experi- 
enced when thus abruptly removed from the 
Court of Brunswick. I may however mention 
that I at once resolved to renounce all idea of 
obtruding myself upon Princess’s notice again. 
Indeed I prayed— fervently prated— that she 
might forget me, so as to be enabled to give up 
her thoughts wholly and undividedly to the 
husband whom expediency and diplomacy had 
selected for her. I heard of her marriage : 
next I heard that she was unhappy : then I 
heard that she had given birth to a daughter, 
and that even this circumstance had failed to 
endear her royal husband to her. Years and 
years elapsed : I had opportunities of pushing 
my way in the world — but my mind had 
grown too unsettled ■ to allow me ■ to take 
advantage of them. I abandoned my deplo- 
matic career and joined the Prussian army. 
Without vanity I can say that , the credentials 
I possess are those of which any military man 
may be proud. In a short time I rose to the 
rank of Captain, and fought in all the dread 
campaigns in which Prussia bore her part 
against Napoleon, .But if I had abandoned the 
seclusion of the diplomatic cabinate in order 
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to fly from thought, I assuredly had gained 
nothing by the change: for my pursuer followed 
me through all the mazes of war, even into the 
ranks of battle 1 At length the abdication of 
Napoleon at Fontainbleau and his retirement 
to Elba gave a short peace to Europe— that 
peace which is now to be disturbed again by 
the wild ambition of this meteor man whom 
it is impossible not to admire and gaze up to 
as the mightiest of warriors, the greatest of 
heroes, and the grandest of emperors ! Quitting 
the army at the time of the abdication, I 
visited Italy for my amusement ; and some 
months ago I was suddenly startled by the 
intelligence that her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales was travelling in the same 
country, and was indeed daily expected at the 
same city where I then was. I was now seized 
with feelings which I cannot attempt to 
describe. Suffice it to say that 1 was impelled 
by an irrestible power to see the Princess. 
Against this impulse I struggled for several 
days : but it grew stronger than myself— and 
yielding to it, I proceeded to the hotel at 
which she had taken up her quarters. On 
sending up my card, I was at once admitted 
to her presence ; and she received me with 
a frank' affability and a warm-hearted candour 
which seemed to say as plainly as looks and 
actions can possibly have a meaning, l I receive 
you as an oW friend. In the name of friendship, 
welcome / There must he an eternal silence, 
if not oblivion, with regard to that episode, in 
ovr lives which dates more than twenty years 
had • /’ I understood her meaning ; and a 
great change was suddenly worked within 
me. Instead of the restlessness of a dis- 
appointed passion, I felt as if I had drunk of 
the holiest balm of Christian resignation. An 
anodyne had been all in a moment administered 
to a heart the wound of which for long years 
lxad remained open. Friendship 1 — to possess 
the friendship of the Princess would now be 
more than a recompense for all that I had 
endured : it would make me happy 1 She 
appeared to be animated with exactly the same 
feelings : and treating me in the light of a 
friend, she inquired what I was doing — how I 
was engaged — what were my pursuits ; and 
then delicately touched upon my means of 
existence. With equal candour did I answer 
her, making her aware that I had nothing 
but my half-pay as a Prussian - officer, and a 
small pension which' I had received in 
acknowledgment of services rendered during the 
war. Thereupon she proposed that I should 
enter her service as principal equerry— that 
office being at the moment vacant. I accepted 
the offer — accepted it at once, because it was 
made so frankly and so kindly. To have re- 
fused it, I must have stated some reason ; and 
as I was poor,- out of employment, and totally 
disengaged ! I could invent no excuse of a legiti- 
mate character. Much less dared I confess that 
having loved her in my earlier years — having 


loved her too ever since — and having continued 
unmarried in order to remain faithful to that 
romantic love of mine, I dared not accept a 
post which would constantly retain me about 
her person. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore— and impelled by such considerations — 
I at once replied in the affirmative : and 
behold me installed as equerry in the estabish- 
ment of that Princess whose image had dwelt in 
my heart for more than twenty years 1 Now, 
candidly speaking, Mr. Loftus, I will admit 
that there was possibly some little indis- 
cretion ” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you,. Baron 
Bergami,” said our hero : “ but I think that 
you have exculpated yourself from any blame 
— even the slightest — in respect to taking 
office in the household of the Princess. But 
that her Royal Highness was somewhat indis- 
creet in making the proposal to you, I certain- 
ly think.” 

“ Consider, Mr. Loftus, that she is of the 
most artless, unsuspecting disposition,” ex- 
claimed Bergami. “ Harbouring no guile her- 
self, she is never the first ' to look for it else- 
where ; and her very candour and frankness 
frequently make her the creature of impulse, 
so that she is thoughtless in her actions. But, 
Mr. Loftus,” added Bergami, suddenly draw- 
ing himself up to his full height and gazing 
upon our hero with a look of noble ingenuous- 
ness, “you will believe me when, as a man of 
honour, a nobleman, and an officer, I declare 
unto you that never since I have thus been in 
the service of her Royal Highness, has a single 
look or word passed between us in any way 
calculated to revive the memories of the past ! 
Whatever may be felt in either heart, is 
profoundly concealed ; nor have I the vanity 
to suppose that the romantic love 'of the 
Princess has survived the period when it was 
characterised by so many singular but delicate 
traits at the ducal palace at Brunswick. Of 
this however enough 1 You believe, Mr. Loftus, 
my solemn word ?” 

“You need not, Baron Bergami,” exclaimed 
our hero, “do such violence to your own 
feelings as to enter upon self-vindication in 
this respect. As for her Royal Highness, not 
for a moment is it necessary that you should 
repudiate on her behalf all the vile scandals 
and atrocious calumnies which have recently 
been propagated concerning her. From what 
I have this day narrated, and from all that 
I have succeeded in learning since the moment 
I set foot in Geneva, it is clear . enough that 
those three fiends in angel-shapes and bearing 
the name of Owen, are the authoresses of the 
scandal, the guilt, and the infamy 1” 

“Yes -true — too true!” said Bergami. “But 
how do you propose to proceed in vindicating 
her Royal Highness, and punishing the guilty 
ones ?” 

’ “In ■ order to unmask the conspiracy,” 
returned Jocelyn, “we must obtain a thorough 
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, insight into all its details, so that every single 
point 'at all affecting the character of the 
Princess may be fully cleared up. Now then, 
let us see what it is that scandal alleges 
against her. In the first place it is averred 
that she has been secretly delivered of 
a child : but this we- shall assuredly be 
enabled to bring home to Agatha Owen. Se- 
condly, it is declared by calumny that the 
Princess has received several lovers into the 
villa : but we shall prove that these gallants 
have been invited thither by the Misses Owen. 
Thirdly, the tongue of scandal affirms that 
her Royal Highness has intrigued with you, 
Raron Bergami, and that you have been seen 
proceeding along the passage in the villa at 
night time to her Royal Highness’s apartment. 
This point wo arc not as pet in a condition to 
clear up. That we know the allegation to be 
false, is one thing : but to make the world be- 
lieve it so, is another. That the scandalous 
imputation emanates from the Owens, there is 
no doubt. With them, too, is leagued that 
mother of crime, Mrs. Ranger: and she appears 
to have an accomplice in Mrs. Hubbard, 
who, as I have already told you, bore her part 
in the adventures of that night . when Mara- 
velli was introduced to the villa. It were 
well then, Biron, if you were to demand 
explanations of this Mrs. Hubbard, and 
c impel her to confess all she knows.” 

“ I will do so,” answered Bergami. 

“ Perhaps," continued Loftus, “ her revela- 
tions may throw some further light upon the 
subject. At all events, you have to much 
sensibility, delicacy, and good taste, not to 
feel how important it is that the particular 
allegation relative to the Princess and your- 
self should be cleared up.” 

“ I do indeed appreciate the justice and the 
good sense of all you say, Mr. Ijoftus,’ res- 
ponded Bergami; “ and depend upon it I will 
do my best to exonerate her Jloyal Highness 
from that gross and scandalous imputation.” 

« Jn this respect, then, I taust leave you to 
act according to circumstances,” said Loftus. 
“ Meanwhile I shall not remain idle. For 
you must understand that although we have, 
every reason to suppose it was indeed Agatha 
Owen who gave birth to the child, we are not 
yet in a condition fully to prove it. That her 
sister Emma disposed of the corpse in the 
lake, is beyond all doubt; and that it was 
wrapped in a garment belonging to Agatha, 
is equally certain. But still these evidences 
do not place the main point beyond nil doubt. 
It might still be alleged that as the Miss 
Owens were in the confidence of the Princess, 
those little circumstances just mentioned were 
natural enough. It is therefore necessary to 
obtain a confession from the lips of the sisters ; 
and this cannot be elicited from them by 
persuasion or remonstrance— no, nor even by 
mere threats and menaces of exposure. ' All 
these they have no doubt firmly made up their 


minds to dare and defy. - It can therefore only 
be under ■ extraordinary circumstances of 
terror, best calculated to make a sudden 
and awful impression upon the mind — to 
give the mind, indeed, a sudden shock, and 
unnerve it by the abrupt development - of 
a spectacle of horror — it is only by such 
means as these, I say, that a full and complete 
confession can be extorted from the lips of 
those three depraved and heartless young 
women. Now, Baron Bergami, do you begin 
to understand why I have retained the loath- 
some corpse, of that child beneath this roof? — 
why I have deposited it in the dissceting- 
room as the most fitting place' for such an 
object to be viewed ?” ■ • 

“ Yes -I understand your motives, now,” 
answered Bergami. “ You purpose by some 
moans or other to entice the three sisters 
hither ” 

“ Such is my object,” replied Loftus. “ TIad 
I personally been sent for by the Princess to- 
day, as I had hoped would be the result of Lady 
Prescott’s visit, I should have contented myself 
for the moment by revealing to her Royal 
IIi,h nes3 enough to place her at once upon 
her guard as a preliminary to the complete 
revelation of all details when my plans are 
matured. I should then have sought a secret 
opportunity of inducing the three sisters, by 
means of dark and mysterious threats, to come 
to Dr. Ma ravel li’s house this night. But 
now, from the turn which events have taken 
these results must be brought about through 
other means. In plain terms, Baron Bergami, 
it is now for you to enter actively into, co- 
operation with me in carrying out my aims. 
To you then, must I intrust the task of induc- 
ing'or compelling the three sisters— Agatha, 
Emma, and Julia— to come hither this night !” 

“ I will do so,” was Bergami’s prompt 
reply. 

“(-Jjod !” ejaculated Loftus. “ Now then 
let us understand each other thoroughly. At 
midnight punctually the three sisters must be 
at the front door of this house : for midnight 
is the hour when the mind, by a variety of 
influences and associations, is most sensitive 
to the overpowering effect of circumstances of 
horror.” 

> “At midnight,” rejoined Bergami, “ those 
three young women shall be at the front door 
of Mara velli’s house— At least, so far as it will 
depend upon myself to urge, coerce, or per- 
suade them. As a matter of course, no means 
must be left untried. If I. find that they are 
more accessible to cajolery than to threats, 
I will use the former : but at all' events I will 
do my best to ensure their presence here.” 

“ I shall rely' upon you,’’ said Loftus: “ for 
remember how much depends upon the success 
of this feature in our plan, and how. vitally 
important it is to wring from those girls the 
whole truth relative to the child, so as to 
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relieve the character of the Princess from so 
serious an aspersion.” 

“ I appreciate and understand all you saj’,” 
remarked Bergami : “and I shall now speed 
back to the villa to perform the part which you 
have entrusted to me.” 

“ But be careful, Baron," said Loftus, “ in 
what you may reveal to the Princess. It would 
be unwise to tell her everything at once. 
These are things that should only be broken 
by degrees— for they are but too well calculat- 
ed to prove overpowering to a sensitive 
mind.” 

“ This suggestion on your part shall I also 
follow,” said Bergami. “Indeed, I will so 
manage matters that the Princess shall not at 
once be plunged into an inordinate degree of 
excitement. Moreover, it will perhaps be as 
well that the Misses Owen should not be allow- 
ed to perieive how very serious matters are be- 
coming — lest they should hesitate to come this 
niglit to Maravelli's house to see you.” 

After a little additional discourse upon the 
details of the plan now in execution, Baron 
Bergami took his leave of Jocelyn Loftus ; and 
quitting the house, he retraced his way in the 
direction of the villa. 


CHAPTER C'LVIIT. 

TIIF. miNCT.SS. — MIIS. IITTKISARI*. 

Whilf. pursuing his path homeward, the Baron 
was suddenly aroused from a reverie of a deep, 
absorbing, and painful character, by hearing 
his name mentioned. lie looked up, and 
beheld Mrs. Ranger. 

This lady had never been a favourite of 
Bergami's. Not that he was a man who form- 
ed opinions without a motive, or who easily 
surrendered himself up to prejudices and anti- 
pathies : but he. certainly had never been in- 
clined to entertain a high opinion of Mrs. 
Ranger. Now that he had discovered from 
Jocelyn’s revelation that she was a perfect 
Hecate of iniquity, he recoiled with a sudden 
sensation of loathing as he thus found himself 
in her presence. But almost at the self-same 
instant did the thought flash to his mind that 
he might to some extent make use of this wo- 
man, in respect to the purpose which he had in 
view relative to the Owens; and conquering 
his repugnance accordingly, he acknowledged 
her salutation. 

Nevertheless, Airs. Ranger immediately saw 
that the Baron felt a loathing at her presence, 
and that even this act of courtesy which he 
had just performed— reserved, constrained, 
and cold as it seemed— was a forced effort and 
not a spontaneous politeness. 

“Something unpleasant has occurred, Baron,” 
she said, accosting him in such a manner as to 
show she desired to lead him into conversation. 


“ Yes, Mrs. Ranger,” responded Bergami, 
fixing his eyes with a look of deep meaning 
upon her : “something unpleasant h</s indeed 
occurred.” 

“ You have seen Mr. Loftus and Lady 
Prescott ?” asked Mrs. Ranger, eagerly. 

“ 1 have not seen Lady Prescott since she 
was at the villa ere now : but I have seen Mr. 
Loftus. How knew you that he was at 
Geneva 

“ Now, Baron, said Mrs. Ranger hastily, “do 
not let us stand here wasting precious time in 
asking questions and trying to draw each other 
out. But tell me at once the amount of mis- 
chief that exists and how it may be remedied. 
Do everything you can to avoid scandal ; and 
I will give my best assistance in any way that 
lies in my power." 

“Well then, to speak with equal candour," 
answered Bergami, “ I vill tell you that there 
is a considerable amount of mischief suspected 
and into the depths of which Mr. Loftus and 
I are determined to penetrate. Your three 
_young friends the Misses Owen are implicated 

I 

“Ah ! poor dear creatures,” ejaculated Airs. 
Ranger. “ But remember how young they are, 
and make allowances for them I You would not 
seek to ruin them ? Spare them — at all events 
give them .time to reflect upon the atonement 
they may make for ,any amount of mischief 
they have already done." ■ 

“ Now, Airs. Ranger,” said Bergami, “I do 
not wish to proceed with unnecessary harsh- 
ness nor precipitation ; and I think you arc 
aware of Air. Loftus’s disposition ” 

“Ahl ho is a kind, good, excellent young 
man,” said Airs. Ranger. “ But what does he 
mean to do ? — what course is he adopting ? Per- 
haps lie believes that the poor girls are far 
more guilty than they really are ? ’ 

“To give you a proof that he does not wish 
to act with cruel abruptness or unfeeling pre- 
cipitation," said Bergami, “ I will at once in- 
form you that he desires to have an interview 
with these young ladies — to reason with them 
— to learn from their own lips the extent of 
their misdeeds— and to see in what manner 
scandal may be avoided. In a word, he has 
consented to see them, and has left it to me to 
make some appointment with them to that 
effect.” 

“Shall I bear a message to them for you, 
Baron ?' ! asked Mrs. Ranger, inwardly chuck- 
ling at the certainty which she now acquired 
that no v,nr,'f di<(tc step was to be taken with 
regard to the fearful matters, wherein she, as 
well .as the Owens, was so mixed up. “ Or 
would you prefer seeing them at once j’our- 
self ? It were perhaps better ” 

“ Yes — it would be better,” said Bergami, 
adopting a musing tone, as if he deliberated 
upon the point, instead of having already made 
up his mind to it : then consulting his watch, 
he sakl, “It is now past three o'clock. Tell 


tjule mysteries, 


the young ladies that in order to avoid unplea 
sant observation, I will meet them at five 

punctually on the shore of the lake ’near 

that old jetty which we see yonder,'’ he 
added, after sweeping his e} r es around in search 
of a specific place of appointment. 
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moui’nful — so sad — especially when aught has 
arisen to fill the mind with new apprehensions 
—fresh misgivings— But what have you done ? 
when have you seen? Speak — tell me — I am 
in a il utter of excitement !” 

“I cannot ■ obey your Royal Highness so 


“Your message shall be'faithfully delivered; speedily,” said the Baron, with the profoundest 


and I promise you the girls shall be punctually 
there. But may I hope— indeed, am 1 to under- 
stand from the remark you have just made, 
that you do not purpose to vex and annoy our 
dear Princess ” 

“Madam,” interrupted the Baron sternly; 


respect. “Indeed, considering, wliab I have 
heard, I think it would be far more prudent 
if your Royal Highness would restrain your 
impatience until to-morrow ; and then I shall 

be better enabled ” 

“ But tell me— am I menaced by any 


for the mingled hypocrisy and effrontery of danger ?” asked the' Princese, with a visible 
the woman was more than he could patiently tremor. 


endure — “you must be well aware that I have 
learnt too much to believe for a single instant 
that you or the three sisters have any regard, 
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“No, madam — solemnly and sacredly, no !” 

“ Then is my mind at once set at ease,” 
rejoined the Princess, her looks instantaneous- 
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cautiously with her Royal Highness in respect until to-morrow. I know that you are my 
to the terrible things which have come to friend, Baron ; and therefore I place unlimited 


my knowledge 

.1 lb- Af* 


>ven add that pro- confidence in you.” 


vided the Misses Owen follow in all things Bergami bowed, saying in a voice which 
the course which 1 shall presently point betrayed the deep emotion that he felt, 
out to them, they shall— at least until to- “Depend upon it, madam, I will never betray 
morrow— be guaranteed against exposure to the the trust with which you honour me.” 
Princess.” As he thus spoke, with his looks cast down, 

“Ah ! * this is most kind— most considerate a sigh— an ill-subdued and hut half-stifled 
on your part!” exclaimed Mrs. Ranger. “But, sigh— fell upon his ear,— but scarcely more 
lnv dear Baron, will you not tell me exactly audibly than the seared leaf of autumn, when 


how matters stand 

“ 1 .have no more to say at present,” inter- 
rupted the royal equerry, v ith a coldness and 
sternness that precluded any farther observa- 
tion on the harridan’s part. “We are both 


kisses 


falling from the tree, kisses the ground 
at present,” inter- beneath ; and like that seared leaf cast off 
v ith a coldness and from the withering tree, was the sigh thus 
ly farther observa- thrown from the Princess’s heart, 
art. “We are both “Then you have seen Lady Prescott- again? — 


about returning to the villa,” he added : “lmt or you have seen Mr. Loftus ?” she imme- 
there are different paths to reach the same diately exclaimed in a hurried manner, and 
point.” ■ scarcely knowing what she said, so tumultuous 

Thereupon he quickly passed Mrs. Ranger were the feelings which lmd suddenly arisen 
by, and hastened along the main road towards up in her soul. 

the villa, while she took the path across the “Yes, madam,” responded Bergami, who all 
fields. in a moment had regained his wonted presence 

For the present we will follow Bergami, of mind : for he saw the precipice upon which 
who, on reaching the villa, immediately sought they both stood and hastened by the cerc- 
the Princess : and this was the first lime he monial courtesy of his manner to raise up again 
had found himself alone with her since he had the harrier of etiquette which had been for 
been in her service. She was in a parlour an instant borne down by the strong gush of 


been in her service, fane was in a panour 
the window of which opened on the lawn in 
front of the house and commanded a magni- 


feeling fresh from the heart’s fountains. “Yes, 
madam, I have seen Mr. Loftus ; and permit 


ficent view of the lake and all the surrounding me at once to inform your Royal Highness 


scenery. But to the beauties of nature 


that a more chivalrous, high-minded young 


attention was not given though her eyes were man than he breathes not the air of this world, 
fixed thereon : for the incident of noon had As for the aspersions thrown out against his 
troubled her sorely, and the longer she medi- character, they ^are naught but the vilest 
tated upon it the greater became her mis- calumnies ” 

livings and her alarms. “Then the Owens have deceived me — and 

“Ah ! Baron, I am so glad you have re- Mrs. Ranger has deceived me ?” cried the 
turned !” she exclaimed, the moment he Princess, with mingled anger ,and amazement, 
entered the room. “Having written a long “You have been deceived, madam — and 
letter to my dearest daughter ( .'harlotte, and duped in many, many^ ways,” l’esponded 
another to my sister-in-law Sophia, I came Bergami. “But the crisis is now come ; and 
and shut myself up alone in this room to think thanks to this much maligned but really 
I in solitude. Ah ! and thinking is oft-times so virtuous and admirable Jocelyn Loftus, your 
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enemies mill succumb and you shall achieve a 
proud triumph. More than this I mould 
rather not say at present ; and it mere also 
mell if your Royal Highness would assume 
your usual demeanour, and not allow those 
around you to perceive that anything extra- 
ordinary is taking place.” 

“I mill follow your counsel, Baron, in all 
things,” she answered. 

Bergami then bowed, and at once quitted 
the apartment without raising his eyes towards 
the Princess. 

Ascending the stairs, he reached the second 
storey and made straight for Mrs. Hubbard's 
room, where he found her solacing herself 
with a jittlc’ drop of brandy after the fatigues 
of ironing and starching all the morning up 
in the laundry. On observing tho royal 
equerry, she sprang from her seat, curtsied, 
and made a rush at the bottle, to hurry it oil' 
to the cupboard which stood open behind her : 
but Ber.ami, closing the door at once, assumed 
a stern air, saying, “Put yourself to no trouble, 
woman, on my account ; but answer me the 
questions I am about to address you.” 

Mrs. Hubbard was sadly frightened at 
these words, accompanied b}’ so peremptory 
and even menacing a manner on the part of 
Bergami, and sinking back in her scat, she 
gazed up at him with a stolid amazement that 
would have been ludicrous enough if lie were 
in any humour to enjoy it. 

But it is not our intention to give at length 
irtid in detail -all that passed between the 
Baion and Mrs. Hubbard on the present 
occasion. Suffice it to say, that he opened 
his business, with her by the assurance that 
if she told him the truth in respect to certain 
matters that had transpired, he would hold 
her harmless ; but if she acted with duplicity 
or falsehood, he would punish her most severe- 
ly. Having already suspected from the very 
first moment Bergami began speaking, that 
his visit was in some way connected with 
recent occurrences, she grew terriblv alarmed, 
and fell upon her knees, declaring that what* 
cver part she took in the affair of the memor- 
able night three weeks back, was through 
love of the Princess whose honour she wished 
to save 1 

Thereupon Bergami bade her rise — made her 
resume her seat — and ordered her to tell him 
all she knew. She fell to crying and sobbing, 
and staying that if she had watched at her door 
at different times and seen him stealing along 
the passage at night, it was only because Mrs. 
Ranger had told Tier what was going on and 
had put it into her head thus to play the spy. 

It was now Bergami's turn to be astonished: 
for he knew full well, that it was not himself 
who had been seen creeping stealthily along 
the passage in the manner described. On 
questioning and cross-questioning Mrs. Hub- 
bard, he found that she adhered to her story 
without contradiction or prevarication ; and lie 


now began to comprehend that the conspiracy 
I nius ^ have had a phase of which he and Jocelyn 
j Lofttis had hitherto little dreamt. In plain 
terms, he saw that somebody must have per- 
sonated him, in order the more effectually to 
work out the detestable purpose of involving 
the Princess’s reputation in irretrievable ruin. 

That he had been so personated by some one 
was a suspicion speedily confirmed by several 
little circumstances which he elicited from Mrs. 
; Hubbard. .For instance, Mrs. Ranger had 
never allowed her to peep forth long enough to 
satisfy herself that the individual personating 
j really entered the room of the Princess ; 
and moreover the personator was invariably 
dressed in a frockcoat — never in an evening 
costume — although it was at night time when 
the said personator was wont to appear. Mrs. 
Hubbard likewise mentioned that, now she 
came to think seriously upon the matter, she 
had more than once fancied at the time that 
the person whom slic took for Baron Bergami 
always looked shorter than he really was. 

But now there was another phase in the tre- 
mendous conspiracy which Mrs. Hubbard 
revealed to the Baron and this was that on 
two occasions when she had been induced by 
Mrs. Ranger to peep forth from her room, she 
t had seen the Princess herself introducing a 
’ paramour along the passage ! Astonishment for 
a minute prevented Bergami from uttering a 
word : but when be was enabled to question 
her, he found that she consistently and posi- 
tively pledged herself to having seen her 
Royal Highness on two consecutive occasions 
approaching up the passage, in company each 
time with a male stranger. When asked how 
she knew it was the Princess, Mrs. Hubbard 
replied that it was because she wore the satin 
cloak' bordered with ermine and the green sillc 
hood which she was wont to put on of an even- 
ing,- and which it was impossible to mistake. 

The Baron could scarcely restrain his in- 
dignation on hearing these details, which gave 
Him so much more profound an insight into the 
ramifications of the fearful conspiracy. That 
he and the Princess had alike been personated 
on different occasions was beyond all question : 
because not for an instant did he believe that 
her Royal Highness had been guilty of the 
thing imputed to her. Indeed, so furious was 
the rage which boiled up in the breast of Ber- 
gami, that he could scarcely prevent himself 
from rushing forth and at once surrendering 
the three sisters, together with Mrs. Ranger, 
to the authorities of (leneva. But recollect- 
ing how necessary it was to .adopt the cautious 
and prudential course recommended by Jocelyn, 
lip put a curb upon his passion and restrained 
his feelings as well as he was able. 

He saw plainly enough that Mrs. Hubbard 
was a dupe and not an accomplice, and that 
Mrs. Ranger and the Owens bad so contrived 
matters, with the most exquisite refinement of 1 
satanic ingenuity, as to make her a witness of 
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the supposed guilt of the Princess ! The Baron 
therefore lost no time in disabusing the 
woman’s mind. 

“ Mrs. Hubbard," he said, “ I came to this 
apartment under the impression that you were 
an accomplice in a fearful conspiracy : but I 
now pei’ceive that you are its dupe. This con- 
spiracy has been concocted for the ruin of your 
royal mistress. You have never seen me in the 
passage as you state, but some one who has 
personated me : nor have you ever seen the 
Princess in the condition which you have 
described, but some one personating her \ To 
such an extent has the liend-like imaginative- 
ness of these wretches gone ! Ah I you may well 
hold up your hands in amazement : but let mo 
tell you that all is discovered, even to the fact 
that it was Agatha Owen herself, and not the 
Princess, who gave birth to a child within these 
walls— that child, whose corpse you have had 
in your arms! And now I am reminded,” 
added Bergami, “ that those two gentlemen 
whom you saw at Lausanne — Colonel Mai pas 
and the Earl of Curzon — for such were 
their names— were the paramours of- Emma 
and Julia Owen ; and doubtless they were the 
same two individuals whom you saw introduced 
to the villa by the wearers of the ermine 
cloak and silken hood !” 

Mrs. Hubbard was astounded at all she thus 
heard— as well indeed she might be: but she 
was no longer frightened on account of herself 
— for Bergami’s manner had undergone an 
entire change towards her from the moment he 
found she was a dupe and not an accomplice, 
lie spoke kindly' and encouragingly', reiterating 
his assurance that no harm should befall her. 
He also bade her maintain the profoundest 
silence relative to this interview which he had 
with her, until the time came when she w'ould 
be required to speak out and tell all she knew 1 . 
Mrs. Hubbard promised most faithfully to 
comply ■with these instructions ; and the Baron 
then took his departure from her chamber, 
more than ever astounded, alllicted, and in- 
dignant, at the atrocious measures set on foot to 
ruin the Princess of Wales. 

*• * ■» ■£ * * 

* * * * 

Wc must now return to Mrs. Banger, who in 
the meantime had also re-entered the villa. 

Proceeding straight to the apartment where 
she had left the sisters two hours before, she 
found them still there in no very enviable state 
of mind. 

The moment she made her appearance, they 
started up— rushed towards her — and with 
their eager looks, more than with their hurried 
words, showed the intense anxiety' which filled 
their hearts. 

“ Tranquillize yourselves, girls — tranquillize 
yourselves,” she said in an encouraging tone. 
“ The evil is tremendous— but the dauger may 
be surmounted.” 

The young ladies were somewhat soothed by 


her words : but still the anodyne thus conveyed 
was incommensurate with the frightful lacera- 
tions which poignant terror had. inflicted u])on 
their souls. Despite, too, the somewhat sanguine 
manner in which Mrs. Ranger had just an- 
nounced that there was a loop-hole of escape 
from their embarrassments, they were now 
compelled to pass through another fearful 
phase of excitement when the old hag circum- 
stantially narrated to them all that had taken 
place between herself and Mai'avelli. _ Heavens! 
how did the hearts of the three sisters • sink 
within them, and what terrible feelings took 
possession of their souls, as they heard how 
Jocelyn Loftus was pursuing the track of his 
investigations — how he had extorted all the 
physician’s secrets — how he was acquainted 
with all the adventures of the memorable 
night at the villa — and how he had ■ the very 
corpse of the child fished up from the depth of 
the lake ! At one moment so sudden a faintness 
seized upon Agatha — for Mrs. Ranger was not 
over nice or delicate in giving the particulars 
of the narrative as she had heard it from 
Maravclli —that had not strong restoratives 
been applied, she would have fallen into a 
swoon. By means of a powerful cordial, how- 
ever, she was inspired with that artificial energy 
which is only enjoyed to the prejudice of 
health’s natural vigour,' in the same way that 
opium and alcohol prey upon the constitution 
which they either lull into dreamy bliss or 
raise into ecstacy. 

“Now, my dear girls, you know the worst" 
said Mrs. Ranger and it is time I should 
tell you the best. I waylaid Bergami as he 
returned from Maravelli’s house. He of course 
knows all : but it is quite clear that neither he 
nor Loftus propose to have recourse to harsh 
measures immediately. Their aim is intelli- 
gible enough : they mean to get together all 
the information they can and clear up every 

E oint which is at all mysterious or perplexing, 
efore they make the grand exposure. Now, 
then, we have breathing time: we have the 
rest of this day before us — and all to-night 


“Good heavens! then to-morrow the ex- 
posure .may come exclaimed the sisters, clasp- 
ing their hands in despair. “ Oh 1 let us ily — 
let us fly " 

“ Foolish girls ! how can j'ou fly,'” demanded 
Mrs. Ranger. “Without time to get passports 
made out, wc should be arrested as suspicious 

fugitives No, no — flight is impossible — we 

must remain and dare it all !'’ 

“ But wc have but a few hours before us !” 
exclaimed Julia, shuddering. 

“ And in those few hours an immensity may 
be done,” rejoined Mrs. Ranger. “Bergami 
desires to see you' all three at the jetty at five, 
o’clock. You must go. It is for the purpose 
of making another appointment for you else- 
where— and this other appointment, is ..with 
Loftus, which you must also keep— — ” 



“ What ! see Loftns, after all he knows ?” 
cried Agatha in dismay. “Is he not aware 
that I have been delivered of a child ?— is not 
the very corpse of that child in Ins posses- 
siou 

“Oil ! it becomes you admirably to play the 
shame-faced and the prude," cried Mrs. Ranger 
scornfully,— “ you who did all you could to win 
him to your arms in Paris— displaying all your 
beauties with the luxuriousness of a wanton 

tj 

“ Enough, enough 1 ” said Agatha, biting her 
lips at the taunt. “ If you think it necessary 
that we shall see Loftus, we wiil do. so. 

“ Yes— necessary indeed V replied Mrs. 
Ranger : then in a deeper tone she added, it 
is necessary, because it may save the necessity 
for three murders l"- 

“ What mean you P demanded Enuna in 
horror and disma3', as it instantaneously struck 
her that the dreadful old woman was now 
alluding to Bergatni as well as to others. 

“ I mean,” rejoined Mrs. Ranger, speaking 
with the firmness of a cold and implacable 
decision, “ that there are (hrr>- enemies whom 
we have now to fear ! This morning there were 
tico — Loftus and Lady Prescott : but within the 
last few hours, Bergatni lias been added. W ei! 
then, if Loftus mean to propose some, terms and 
conditions that will avoid the necessity of ex- 
posure— and if an avenue of safety be open to 
us all— then will it'be unnecessary to do the 
work of death. But if, on the other hand, the 
result of your interviews with Eergaim and 
Loftus, respectively, should prove that exposure 
ni ensue — that we are not to be spared— and 
that puuiskmeut is intended us then must 
Loftus, Lady Prescott, and Bergaim all three 
die this night !” • . . 

The girls shuddered from head to tool . out 
Emma’s shuddering, as Mrs. Langei men- 
tioned the name of Bergami, was even more 
agonising and convulsive, than that of her 
sisters. But she said nothing— only fell imme- 
diately into a profound reverie. , 

“Methouglit,” said Agatha, in the low hushed 
tone of terror, to Mrs. Ranger, “ that you had 
alreadj' agreed with Ur. Maravelli 
'n Yes— that Loftus and Lady Prescott are to 
die," returned the woman : “ but I did not (hen 
foresee that Jocelyn would desire to have an 
interview witli you. His doing so looks con- 
ciliatory— or rather, I should say, as if lie meant 
to be merciful. In this' case his death will 
auswer no good purpose— will be unnecessary. 
Therefore, after the interview with him to- 
night, wherever it may take place, it will he 
for >/ou, Agatha, to judge whether it is safe to 
let him live— or whether our interests require 
that he should die. If he. is to live, then must 
you find the opportunity of breathing the word 
to Maravelli : but if he is to die, then nothing 
need he said, and the doctor .will do his 

work!” \ 

“ You argue as if you expected that the inter 


view between us and Loftus," said Agatha, 
“ is sure to take place at Mara veil i’s house ? ’ 

« 1 believe so, from what Bergami said. 
However, he will let you know all about it 
presently ; and we shall be perhaps better able 
to decide bow to act. But mind,” continued 
Mrs. Ranger emphatically, “ that whatever our 
purpose be, our resolution must he bold and 
inflexible : whatever we determine upon, must 
be carried out to the very letter ! Lonsidei liow 
much depends on all this. Is it not better to 
dare everything, sooner than sailer ourselves to 
he dragged away to a felon’s gaol 'i I anr half 
inclined to believe,” she added in a very low 
whisper to Agatha— a whisper which she; alone 
heard, “ that Emma has become spooney with 
respect to Bergami. Look into what a mood of 
abstraction, slie has fallen— and Julia too, gaz- 
ing listlessty upon her . . • , 

“ Yes,” whispered Agatha : “ Emma is indeed 
in love with Bergami— and I think that, the 
fcelinv. already amounts to an infatuation. • 
i. ,\f, ; if Bergami were a man to he tempted,’ 
said Mrs. Ranger, thoughtfully, “ he might be 
won over by Emma’s seductiveness to, seive oui 
purposes. We might make use of him to per- 
suade Jocelyn Loftus to pardon us aye, and 
even to shield us from any evil consequences 


“ Yes,” interrupted Agatha, catching hope- 
fully ar the idea— or rather we should say 
desperately : “why should not Bergami he won 
to limma’s anus ? Is lio not a mortal of flesh 
and blood— and is it at all likely he well prove 
another Jocelyn Loftus ? No, no ; by those 
dark expressive eyes— by his whole aspect 
Bergami is not a saint like Jocelyn !' 

« Then I tell you * hat must he done, said 
Mrs. Ranger, still speaking aside with Agatha. 
« You shall all three keep the appointment with 
Bergami at live o’clock — and when you have 
heard what he has to say, do you and Julia 
leave Emma with him on some pretence. Of 
course you can tell Emma, presently that you 
avc going to do so. She will doubtless be well 
pleased ; and your ingenuity, Agatha, will not 
fail to devise some feasible excuse for so leaving 
them together." 

Agatha nodded assent to the suggestions 
which Mrs. Ranger so artfully threw out: and 
as the hour to keep the appointment was now 
approaching, the three young ladies proceeded 
to attire themselves iii their walking apparel. 


CHARTER CLIX. 

TIIK SVIlEx’ii WILES. 

Puxcti.vltv at live o’clock Baron Bergami re-, 
paired to the trysting-place on the shore of 
Lake Leman ; and there, close by the jetty, did 
he And blic three sisters wailing for him. J hey 
were pakvand had evidently been most paiu- 
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fully excited : indeed, as he approached them, 
their agitation was visible enough, notwith- 
standing their efforts to look composed and 
even assume an air of confidence. 

Bergami had no pity for them. He felt 
shocked at the thought tllat three such lovely 
creatures so eminently endowed by nature, 
should possess hearts so black ; and that 
such fair exteriors should serve as a veil 
to hide so much profligacy and dissoluteness. 
Alas ! what charming skins do some snakes 
wear ! — what dazzling hues appear upon the 
sinuous forms of those serpents whose touch is 
death ! 

“ Yes — Bergami felt shocked as he thought 
of the depi’avity of these three 3 ’oung women 
whom nature had made so beautiful : and he 
even experienced the suffocating sense of a. 
sudden indignation as the incidents of the 
ermine cloak and the personation of himself 
rushed with vivid effect to his memory. But 
subduing any outward expression of his emo- 
tions, and shrouding whatsoever he felt beneath 
a calmly dignifled demeanour, he made the 
usual salutation of courtesy as he approached. 

His manner, though so 1 ’eserved and distant 
—almost to sternness — nevertheless somewhat 
revived the spirits of the three sisters ; for they 
had almost expected that he would accost them 
with immediate upbraidings -and reproaches. 
Emma, especially, regained much of her lost 
fortitude and assurance ; and flinging a second 
glance, from beneath the rich dark fringe 
of her eye-lids, on the calm, pensive, and 
mournful features of the Baron, she thought 
to herself, “ Oh 1 if I could but conquer him 
with the artillery of my fascinations— if I 
could but enmesh him in the -web of my seduc- 
tive snares— we should be saved, we should be 
saved !” 

And as this thought sent a thrill of hope 
through her entire frame — rousing at the same 
time some of that natural passion which had 
sunk sluggish and almost dead under the 
weight of recent horror— a tint of the fled 
carnation came back to her cheeks. Bergami 
noticed this — noticed also the quick and side- 
long glance which she had flung upon him — 
and felt some suspicion of the truth arising in 
his.mind. For Jocelyn had given him some 
insight into the C'ircean blandishments and 
Syren wiles which the sisters had practised 
towards himself in Paris : and thus he was 
not altotcther unprepared for any such display 
of faminine seductiveness that might be aimed 
at his own heart. 

“ Young ladies,” he said, without appearing 
to notice what wc have just described, “ it is 
necessary that I should have a few minutes’ 
conversation with you upon a painful— most 
painful subject. I did not choose to convey 
to you through Mrs. Ranger all that I wished 
to say ; because I w r as fearful that she might 
not deliver my message aright— or that if she 
did, she might attempt to dissuade you from 


acting in accordance therewith. Hence my 
object in seeking this interview : and we who 
have so often roamed along the banks of Lake 
Leman as friends, while . attending upon our 
royal mistress, must now tread in the same 
steps with far different . feelings. Lest we 
should be observed we will not I’emain stand- 
ing in this particular spot ; we will walk a 
little way along the shore— and I beg you v ill 
give me your earnest attention.” 

The party accordingly turned away, from the 
jetty, and began following the course of the 
lake’s margin. Agatha and Julia walked on 
Bergami s right hand, and Emma on his left : 
but we need hardly state that he did not ofi’er' 
them his arm. The sisters were however still 
more cheered by his words than they had 
previously been by his looks : for what he had 
said seemed uttered in sorrow rather than in 
anger, and in a tone of deep lament rather 
than of harsh upbraiding. 

“You are aware,” he continued, that 1 
have seen Mr. Loftus ? Mrs. Ranger has no 
doubt told you so; and from his lips have I 
heard many, many painful things. Indeed, 
if all good feeling be not extinguished within 
you— and at your age I can scarcely believe it 
possible that you are so thoroughly inured to 
crime as to be able to contemplate . its paths 
backward without remorse, and forward with- 
outffear ” 

•f‘ No, no— we are not so bad ari all- that !” 
cried Emma, suddenly catching him by the 
arm, while her bosom appeared to be wrung 
with convulsive sobs. 

“ God grant that what you say may be true !” 
exclaimed Bergami : “ but you must all three 
feel, if you feel anything at all, that an im- j 
mense atonement is required for the misdeed 
whereof you have been guilty. . That you 
could not have natural^ become so wicked— 
so very very wicked— is certain, and that there- 
fore you have been rendered so by a shock- 
ing course of training, is equally positive. , 
Indeed, that such was the case I have heard 
from Mr. Loftus, who, as you are well aware, 
learnt all particulars concerning you from 
your sister Mary in England. For these 
reasons, therefore — I mean, viewing you as 
the instruments that a hideous system of 
training rendered plaint and ductile with a 
sort of plastic art to the purposes of the arch- 
fiends who are in England— both Mr. Loftus 
and myself are inclined to hold that there is 
some little extenuation for you. At all events, 
this is the merciful and compassionate- view 
which Mr. Loftus has thought fit to take of 
the whole tenour of your conduct ; and I do 
not wish to differ from him. Therefore was it 
that I commenced by speaking of atone- 
ment- — ’’ 

“ Ah ! show us what atonement we could 
make,” said Emma, the words coming apparent- 
ly clothed in a gush of fervid feelings from 
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| the heart, “and von know not, how cheerfully 
j we will follow your commands I" 

I “ Fes — and gratefully too,” said Agatha, 

'i withr. voice into which she likewise threw as 
j msieh feeling as possible. 

“ If we could only live the last few months 
over again,” added Julia, “all this would not 
happen ! ’ . 

“Most sincerely do I hope,” continued 
Bergami, “that these averments of contrition 
come from the depths of your hearts 1 Bat it 
is not to me that you should say all this : it is 
not to me that you are to promise atonement. 
It is to Mr. Jjoftus— that young man who is as 
generous as you have represented him to be 
base — who is as noble-hearted as you have 
depicted him to be depraved — who is as high- 
principled as you have painted him prolligate 
and dissolute, — it is to him, I say, that "you 
must repeat all you are now saying to me ! 
Indeed, .Sirs. Hanger lias no doubt informed 
you that Mr. Loftus requires an interview 
with you tin’s night. Do you feel disposed to 
visit him at Dr. Maravelii’s house ” 

“ Maravelli’a !’ ejaculated Agatha, in a voice 
of unfeigned horror, as she thought of the dead 
child— her child — which was there, beneath 
that roof ! 

“Yes— at Dr. Maravelli's,’' responded Ber- 
tami ; “and not only at his house, but likewise 
at tbe solemn hour of midnight ! All three 
of you must be there— not one must remain 
away upon any pretence. Do you understand 
me f— and do you agree ? ’ 

“ Oli ! yes— we accept everything that falls 
from your lips, as if from the arbiter of our j 
destiny 1” exclaimed Emma, still in that fervid j 
tone of feeling which she knew so well how to • 
assume. “ For my part, I swear to be there !’’ i 


“And I also,” said J 


ilia 


‘if it will ensure ! 


us mercy and forbearance at the hands of Mr. 
Loftus and yourself.” 

“Then assuredly T cannot hesitate to declare | 
in the afliimative likewise,” added Agatha, in ai 
faint, voice. 

“ It is understood then,” said Bergami : 
“ nnd I warn you against any hesitation or any 
neglect in fuliilling the pledge which you have 
all three given. Ye will go alone through tbe 
silence of the night — there are no dangers to 
apprehend— and ye doubtless know the way 
thither. Do not attempt to fly from t.'eneva*: 

I warn you that such an endeavour will prove 
ine fl'ectual — for 1 would have you pnrs.ucd 
ig nonunion sly — brought, back— and iner.-ilesslv 
h an ded over to punishment !’’ 

I van assure you- Oh 1 I can assure you 
most positively,'* said Emma, again catching 
his arm as if by an involuntary impulse, and 
looking up into his face with an expression of 
frightened, deprecating, piteous entreaty,— 

“ that we will obey you to the very letter 1 
Do not — do not mistrust us altogether.* Every- 
thing that we can do now by way of atonement 
for the past, shall be done f’ 


“Yes, Emma,” exclaimed Agatha : “plead 
our cause with Baron Bergami ! I am at a loss 
for words to express all J feel : but yon have 
greater fortitude than I. Come, Julia, let us 
leave Emma as our advocate 1” 

Thus speaking the eldest sister turned 
abruptly away, accompanied by Julia : and 
speeding along the shore, without once looking 
back, they thus retraced their steps towards 
the jetty. 

Fo suddenly was this maiiieuvre accom- 
plished, that Bergami, though naturally cool 
and self-possessed, was taken completely aback, 
and he could not utter a word : but* almost 
instantaneously penetrating the stratagem, be 
allowed it to take its course —thus appearing 
to fall a dupe to tbe pretence adopted for tbe 
purpose of leaving Emma alone in bis company. 

“ Now, what have you to say to me f he at 
length asked, turning his looks upon Emma. 

“ < >li ! what i-tni I say to you ?” she exclaimed, 
joining her hands together and gazing up into 
his countenance with every appearance of the 
most impassioned appeal. * “ I would beseech 
you — I would implore you to have mercy upon 
myself and my two sisters 1 But, Ah 1 I feel 
faint— tbe excitement I have endured has 

bc-c-n too much permit me to. lean upon 

your arm only for- a few* moments, till we 

reach that knot of trees There I Thanks, 

thanks, Baron Bergami— I see that after all 
you do not so utterly loathe, hate, and despise 

me Oh 1 unfortunate being that I am, to be 

compelled to give utterance to such words aR 
these !” 

And she sank, with every appearance of 
exhaustion, at the foot of a group of trees, to 
which Bergami had hurried her as she chum 
to his arm, and the shade of which' now 
concealed them both from the observation of 
anyone who might be w liking within eve- 
shot of the place. 

“ Pray sit down by my side — humour me 
thus far— grant me this little favour,” mur- 
mured Emma, seeming as if she were about 
to faint : “ for I wish to speak to you seriously 
— most seriously— and I must rest here for a 
few minutes.’* 

Bergami made no hesitation in yielding to 
her request and this ready complaisance on 
his part emboldened tbe artful young woman 
to an extent that she flattered herself the 
influence of her spells was beginning to work. 

** Oh ! if it were not for this delicious breeze 
which comes from the lake, I should faint," 
she said, as Bergami seated himself on the 
bank at a distance of perhaps three feet from 
where she was half reclining. “ Is not this 
breeze beautiful and as if with quite a 
mechanical and unconscious movement, she 
threw back her scarf and opened the front of 
her dress in such a manner as to display her 
bosom. 

“ Yes,” said the Baron, not appearing to 
notice the inamvavre, but keeping bis eve-' 
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bent downward : “ it is indeed a beauteous 
evening — and distressing is it to think that 
while nature is so serene around, the human 
heart cannot imbibe a kindred inspiration 
from this soft tranquillity. The glory of the 
descending sun is upon'tlie waters : its beams 
appear to penetrate, like shafts of living 
light, down into the very depths of that 
sleeping sea 1 flow is it that the lustre of 
that same heavenly orb cannot fathom the 
profundities of the human soul 

“ Oh ! how delicious is to hear you speak 
thus,” said Emma, in accents that were soft 
and musically tremulous. “ You do not now 
seem to be angry with me —you do not now 
appear as if rancorous feelings were agitating 

within you Ah ! is it possible that you 

have comprehended that emotion which for 
some time past. I have experienced towards 
yon '{ If such lie indeed the co.se, then shall 
I conceive myself blessed with a happiness 
which mi account of my misdeeds is so utterly 
undeserved ! Ah ! you do not chide me — you 
do not hid me In. Id my peace ' Then indeed 
is there hope that I 'am not altogether in- 
different in yon. Oh I an idea suddenly 
strikes me,” she cried, with no ailed at ion of 
a suddenly enhancing excitement : for the 
thought < <7(7 that moment 1 1 ash to her brain. 
“The merev you are disposed to show us 
is dictated by a generous pity— dare 1 say a 
tender compassion for ;/>< 

She paused for a reply : but Bergami, in- 
stead of giving one, bowed his face upon 
his hands and appeared to plunge into deep 
thought. 

“Oil 1 1 have guessed the truth,” exclaimed 

Emma, her tones becoming now almost exult- 
ant. as she felt within herself the assurance 
that the magic of her charms was working its 
effect upon the Prussian ofiicer. “ Now, then, 
shall I. confess frankly and candidly that I 
love you ! Yes, noble Bergami— from the 
first moment T set eyes upon you, have I been 
smitten by your handsome person— your en- 
gaging manners — your fascinating discourse : 
and latterly 1 have not. been able to conceal 
from you this love of mine, but have sought 
on many occasions to convey an intimation of 
! its existence to your comprehension. Think 
you it was by mere accident t.hat 1 have been 
so frequently placed next to you at the dinner- 
table— or that when walking abroad, T have 

found myself by your side Ah ! no : it was 

all intentional on my part— those little ways, 
mid means, and artifices by which a woman 
makes known her love 1” 

“And if I were to give you the assurance of 
love in return,” asked Bergami, slowly raising 
his head and turning his eyes full upon the 
young - lady’s countenance, which was now 
beaming with mingled hope, passion, and 
triumph, — “if 1 were to confess to you that I 
have not been indifferent to your charms— that 
I have seen and understood your little wiles — 


and that if i have been slow to respond to them, 
it is because I was fearful lest my vanity should 
have led me to construe into love the merest 
tokens of friendship, — if I were to tell you all 
this, Emma, would you give me any proof of 
love in return ? would you convince me that 
your’s is indeed a sincere, a genuine aflection, 
and not a passing phantasy and evanescent 
whim 

“0 heavens! is it trite— is it possible - that 
I hear you talking thus?” cried Emma, 
hurried away by the raptures of exultation 
and amorous passion which were now utterly 
past control : and seizing Bergami’s hand, she 
pressed it first to her lips and then to her 
heaving bosom. 

i “ Love must have no dalliance until its 
sincerity has been proved,” said Bergami, 
(gently * withdrawing his hand, but gazing 
upon Emilia with every appearence of a tender- 
in':—. that no longer sought to conceal itself. 

“ Speak, speak — what mean you ?” she cried, 
the fever-heat of enthusiastic joy thrilling 
through her entire form. 

“ r said ere now that I required a proof of 
your love. Oh ! give it fo me,” he added, 
with accents that suddenly became full of 
entreaty, as if he himself were inspired with 
some of the passion that made lamina’s blood 
course like lightning in its .crimson channels. 

“ But what proof do you require ?” she 
asked, confident that her charms had altogether 
subdued him, and that- he had become fettered 
as a slave within the magic circle of her 
blandishments. 

“ What proof V he said, as if pausing to 
consider : “ what proof ? 1 scarcely know what 
to ask for— unless it he your entire confidence 
with regard to the sad tortuous course you 
have been pursuing. Yes— tell me everything, 
Emma !” he continued, trembling as if with 
a strong excitement; “prove that yon are 
worthy of my love— that, you are sorry for the 
past— and that vou will do all you can by 
your good conduct to make reparation in 
future I Convince me, 7 say, that you are 
worthy of the love which T have to give you 
—and* the i-onfession of that love shall be 
made !" “ 'Phis is happiness unspeakable — 
ineffable !’ murmured Emma, really feeling 
what she said ; for as the reader is already 
aware, she had for some time past conceived 
a strong fancy for Bergami. “Ask me what 
you choose, and I will reply faithfully and 
truly ?” 

“ Then will yon secure my most devoted 
love,” replied Bergami, gazing upon her with 
looks that seemed full of passion: but as she 
again attempted to seize his hand, lie snatched 
it away, crying, “ No, no not until you 
have given me proofs the most convincing 
that you love me 1 Then— Hint— it _ is not 
my hand that you shall take — but it is to my 
arms you shall come ” 

And he stopped short, gasping as with 
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excess of pleasure at the bare idea of joys disengaging himself from her clasp, he started 

which he was conjuring up to his imagination, to his feet. . , , 

“Ah! ask me some question and you will “ Oh ! you are mine— you are mine! she ex- 
se r. whether I am prompt to reply 1” said claimed, in a voice full of rapture: ‘'and I am 
Emma whose head was turning and whose happy— I am happy, she repeated, her tone 

senses ’were becoming bewildered in the tumult swelling to a pitch of thrilling exultation. 

of blissful emotions which her easy triumph “But when shall we meet again— Ah! we 

over Ber^ami had naturally excited, and which shall meet m tne presence of others: but I 

were all°the more extravagant— all the more mean, when shall we meet (done . 

thrilline and intoxicating— inasmuch as they “ Listen, Emma,’; said Bergami, taking her 
had succeeded an interval of such blank despair hand and. pressing it with every appearance 
and cruel terror. of enthusiastic warmth: “I long to see you 

K Well then ” said Bergami, speaking quickly ! in that dress of which you have spoken that 
if putting ’ at random the first thing that costume wherewith you imitate me. Will you 
tered his head —“ tell me, Dear Emma— tell then put it on to-night and come to my 


entered his head,— “ tell me, Dear Emma- tell then put it on to-nignt anu come to my 
me — which of you three sisters it is who, not chamoei 

content with ‘ masquerading on one or two “To-night !- echoed Emma, in rapturous 
occassions in male costume, must actually have joy. “ Yes-but that appointment at Mrravelli s 
imitated so closely the very garb that 1 some- house, with Jocelyn Loftus—— ’ 
times wear as to be taken for me ?” u Jlv*t be kept,” answered Bergami, because 

“ Oh ' if I tell you— if I tell von,” exclaimed I dare not appear in any way to cl a part one 
Emma now elevated to the highest degree of! title from the arrangements entered into 
excitement as if she felt she was touching on 1 between him and me; and if you were not to 
the very brink of that, paradise which contained , g<>, you would have to allege as an excuse some 
the consummation of her desires and would; new understanding with me. J his would be 
be the reward as well as the proof of her to beti ay what lias now taken place- to betray 
Irnimnli — “ if I tell you everything which my weakness, in a word— to prove that I had 


go, you would have to allege as an excuse some 
new understanding with me. This would he 
to betiay what has now taken place— to betray 
my weakness, in a word— to prove that I had 


regards that subject, shall I the next moment succumbed to the fascination of your charms. 
he = enfolded in your embrace ?” And this must not he 1 Not- c-ven to your 

„ „„ ,, , ti * . . i, sisters must yon state what lias occurred ! Jr 

“Yes, yes,” answered Bergami: “you shall- you io _ u to \ Iiving Bon] you breathe a 

syllable of this love of our’s— I will then stifle 


you shall 1” 


“ Then it was I who have worn a costume ; t — j xvill renounce. it — I will tear your image 

resembling yonr’s !" she answered, in the f rom ni y heart yes, and all this love. of 

deilrium that filled her brain. “ It was I who m j n(?) this frantic passion with which you have 
personated yo?', having secretly procured a inspired me, shal turn into the deadliest hate ! 
dress the counterpart of your own. Yes— Do you understand me ?— and will yon pledge 

and likewise whiskers and moustache Oh ! yi ,rself sacredly and so'mnly ” 

a beautiful moustache,” she cried, almost with * « ] ,] 0) j answered Emma, trembling 

childish delight, in the exultation that filled a ll over with the fever of joyous excitement : 
her soul and was thus hurrying her so quickly f or this seemed to be a triumph so wondrous 


a beautiful moustache,” she cried, almost with * « ] ,] 0) j ^ 0) >> answered Emma, trembling 
childish delight, in the exultation that filled a ll over w r ith the fever of joyous excitement : 
her soul and was thus hurrying her so quickly f or this seemed to be a triumph so wondrous 
along in the giddy whirl of her thoughts. s0 complete, so crowning on her part, that while 
“In every respect did I assume your external it promised to minister unto all her devouring 
appearance— coat — hoots — And all that costume ttesife^ it w _ as likewise most, eminently flnlter- 
ho neat, so perfect, so elegent, I have it still — ing to her vanity. “I swear that 1 will not 
it is in my own _ room— and one of these days, mention to a soul -no, not to a soul - one 
when you have time and choose to humour me, sy ]] a ble of what has now taken place between 
1 will put it on and you will tell me howl u ‘ s ; j w'ill keep the appointment too at 
look — ” Maravelli’s house, in company with my sisters 

“Oh, Emma, Emma! you are intoxicating — —And afterwards,” she said, witlra look full 
my brain— you are making me drunk- with of wanton wickedness and sensuous mischief- 
wicked thoughts!” murmured the royal “afterwards ” 

equerry, as he drew closer towards the syren. “Yes — afterwards -no matter at what hour 

“ Come into my arms !” . . you may come back to the villia from 

And the next moment Emma— the wanton, that appointment,” said Bergami, “ yon will 
glowing, impassioned Emma— was palpitating apparel yourself in the costume of which 

upon his breast, with her arms thrown round you have spoken, and you will come stealthily 

his neck and her lips pressed to his cheek, to my chamber ?” 

But scarcely bad this incident of the scene “ Yes— Oh 1 yes— T will not fail you !” she 

endured for a moment— scarcely indeed had murmured, her heart already panting with 
slip, thus precipitated herself into liis embrace— voluptuous longings, as with, eyes brimful of 
when appearing to be suddenly alarmed, he passion she surveyed the handsome Bergami 
said, “ We shall he observed -we shall he from head to foot— devouring him as it were 

observed Good heavens I what will then with her luxurious looks. 

be thought ? what will he said of ua and “ And now return to your sisters,” he said, 


“ Oh, Emma, Emma ! you are intoxicating 
my brain — you are making me drunk with 
wicked thoughts 1” murmured the royal 
equerry, as he drew closer towards the syren. 
“ Come into my arms !” . 

And the next moment Emma — the wanton, 


“ And now return to your sisters,” he said, 
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seized her hand ;uul again pressing h. wiUi 
cordial warmth. “ But remember,” he added, 
iixing upon her an earnest, warning gaze, 
“ if you betray me, then farewell love— fare- 
well the safety which I may guarantee to your 
i sisters and yourself — farewell everything, save 
the implacable vengeance which I will v.reak 
upon you 1” 

Having thus spoken, the royal equerry 
hurried away towards the villa, avoiding 
altogether the border of the lake as he thus 
retraced his steps homeward. 

Some minutes elapsed before Emma could 
in any way succeed in calming the fl litterings 
of her heart or reason herself into tranquillity. 
She was now entirely absorbed in this new 
passion which had suddenly blazed up in her 
heart, being so unexpectedly and copiously fed 
by the burning fuel which Bergami's conduct 
had imparted to it. Indeed, so complete was 
the influence which that man had in so short a 
time succeeded in gaining over lu-r, that, she 
was resolved, as far as she was able, to follow 
his injunctions in respect t<> keeping their 
amour secret. Thai i* to sav, she decided upon 
telling her sisters as little on the subject as 
possible, lest by any chance an unfortunate 
look, or a word too full of meaning on their 
part, should prove to Bergami that she had 
betrayed him and thus alienate him from her 
forever. Having nettled this determination in 
her mind, and having composed her looks and 
her thoughts as well as she was able,^ she 
issued forth from the shady bower formed by 
the group of trees, and retraced her way along 
the band of Lake Leman towanla the jetty, in 
order t.o rejoin her sisters. 


But in the meantime what had happen* d to 
i Acatha and dulia ! For while Emma was <»- 


appointment with Loftus at Maravelli's house, 
where the dead child lies ” 

“ Oh ! do not talk of it,” interrupted Agatha, 
a strong tremor shooting through her entire 
form as she and her sister paced rapidly along 
the margin of the lake, on whose sleeping 
waters the slanting sunbeams still poured the 
mellowed glow of their effulgence. 

Then there was a long silence, vhich 
remained unbroken until the sisters came 
within a few yards of the jetty ; when, raising 
their eyes from the ground on which they had 
been bent in meditative mood, they suddenly 
observed a gentleman seated on a beam which 
had become detached from the mass of piles 
and intricacy of wood-work forming the huge 
pier. At tile very same moment that Agatha 
and Julia observed this gentleman, another 
gentleman appeared round the piles forming 
the commencement of the jetty : and as these 
two gentlemen thus met, evidently unexpect- 
edly, cj imitations of surprise burst from their 
1 i ps. 

“ Ah ! my lord exclaimed the one who 
had just made his appearance upon the scene. 

“ What ! ;/<><> here again, Colonel Malpas ?" 
cried the other sternly, as he sprang up from 
his seat on the beam. 

But simultaneously did a cry of amazement 
fall from the lips of Julia as she at once_ re- 
cognized the F/irl of Curzon in this latter indi- 
vidual. 

“ Ah !” ciied the nobleman, whose attention 
was now all in a moment attracted to Julia : 
“ is it indeed you, my charmer — my beauty ?" 

“Then the other must be Emma 1“ exclaim- 
ed Malpas, also springing forward along with 
the Earl towards the ladies : but. on catching 
sight, of Agatha’s countenance he stopped 
short in sudden dbuinpoinlmenr, stammering, 
“No -it, is no! - 1 beg a thousand pardons 


ga'ged with Bergami in the manner juM. dcsejib- 
ed, her two bisters weie expd i« n. ing an ad- ■ 
venture which, although appearing at the 
moment to he lint of trivial inipoi lance in com- 
parison with the other exciting ciicumstanees : 
that surrounded them, was nevertheless des- < 
tined to prove most grave and serious in its 
results. 

On parting s<> abruptly Loin Emma and 
Bergami, A.atha and Julia sped along the. 
shore, of the lake in the dimlionof the jetty 
whence they had or** now started. 

“Think you that Emma will mu ■•••i d with 
the eqncny ?” naked Julia. “Oh ! if he weie 
to yield to' her seductiveness— her wiles— her 
fascinations " 

“ It would indeed be most important for us,” 

replied Agatha. “ For to speak candidly 

although I feel not so truly wretched now ns I 
did a few hours back when this storm of 
dangers exploded above our heads— yet still 
my heart is filled with misgiving?.” 

“And naturally so,” said Julia. “This 


“ This is my elder sister, Miss < Even, ’ said 
Julia, at once assuming a dignified and even 
haughty look. “Agatha,” she continued, 
t urning to her sister, “ this is the Fai l of Cur- 
zon of whom I have spoken to you on former 
occasions.” 

“ Ami you have already learnt," said the 
.Colonel, again advancing, “ by t,lu> expression 
which fell’ from Lord Curzon lips, that ;-> t y 
name is Malpas. Houbt, less vour sister Miss 
Fmma has mentioned my name to you; since 
it appears that you,” he' added, iixing his eyes 
upon Julia, “have spoken of the Earl to vour 
sister here.” 


i t *«» »■ * • 

“And it would likewise seem then,” Julia 
at once observed, “ that the Earl of Curzon 
and Colonel Malpas have spoken to each other 1 
relative to us— else would they be more dis- ( 
creet in what they let fall from their lips on 
the present occasion." 

“ Dear Julia,” said the Earl, “ let us have 
no angry words, I implore you ! I have, come 
all the way from England to see you again.” 
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-Vnd I also to see your 'sister Emma again,’’ 
added Malpas. “ Ah ! where is she]" . . 

« p )U t v,-hy this haughtiness of air— tins 
reserved manner — this repelling look i 1 ex- 
claimed Curzon. in a tone of entreaty to J alia. 

While the preceding conversation . was 
taking plaee, i oth Agatha and . -1 ulia had 
maintained that air- of calm dignity which, 
as well as any other mien, they knew so well 
liow to put on to suit the particular occasion. 
The elder sister . no sv saw Curzon and Malpas 
for the first time; and she certainly could not 
wonder that her sisters had accepted them 
as lovers— for, as the reader is aware, they 
were both good-looking, tall, and well-imade. 
She however affected to regard them without 
interest, but with a certain loftiness of de- 
meanour, as if she identified herself with the 
' displeasure which Julia chose to demonstrate. 

“ I can say for myself, Lord (Jurzon,” 
observed the latter young lady,, in reply to 
the passionate exclamations which had been 
! addressed to her,— “ and I think I can also 
^ answer for my sister Emma in her absence, 

I that -the plot you and Colonel Malpas so un- 
accountably but so shamefully set on foot to 
> carry us off to Lausanne, but which so signally 
failed,— must be- considered as having raised 
up an insurmountable barrier between us in 
future. I therefore wish you good evening. 
Agatha, come, dear." 

“ One word, Julia !’’ ejaculated Curzon, 
seizing her by 7 the hand and holding it fast 
despite her efforts to withdraw it. “ Me cannot 
part thus ! I beseech you to give me an oppor- 
tunity to explain myself.” 

“ And I Miss Owen,” said Malpas, addressing 
himself to Agatha, “ beseech you to intercede 
in my behalf with your sister Emma — since it 
is evident that you have no secrets from each 
other.” ... 

“ Unhand me; Lord Curzon 1” said Ju ia— 
but her efforts to extricate her hand from his 
grasp had become feebler and feebler : indeed, 
with every appearance of vanishing fortitude 
and dissolving coldness she said, “ Do let me 
go — ’tis useless to detain me ” 

“ But will you not give me an opportunity 
of explaining myself ?" persisted Cur’zon. 

“ After, all that has taken place between us, 

I beg and implore you *' 

“Twill do .nothing- nothing,” returned 
Julia, though with less decision in her voice 
than before, “ unless by 7 Emma’s consent. 
We have told each other, everything — we have 
no secrets— and we must act in concert." 

“Yes,” observed Agatha, in reply to the 
solicitations which Malpas continued to press 
upon her to the effect that she would speak on 
his behalf to Emma : “ I can say nothing 
more than that my sister must act for herself. ’ 
“Then listen,” exclaimed Curzon, an idea 
suddenly 7 striking. him — and still* he retained 
Julia’s band in his own. “Mill you forward 
me your decision in writing ? — will y 7 dn- think 


over it ? But I implore you not to send me 
back to England .without having had an 
opportunity of making my peace with you, 
even if everything should be at an end be- 
tween us.” , . 

“"Where will a note reach you . asked 
Julia, scarcely knowing what she said .. for 
the natural sentimentalism of her disposition 
was triumphing over her endeavour to 
appear distant and reserved ; and had 
it. net been for the presence of Agatha 
to whom she had boasted in the morning of 
the way she should treat Cui’zon if ever they 
met again, she would at once have precipitated 
herself into his arms. 

“ I am stay’ing at the Hotel lloyul — and this 
lime under my own name,” lie said. “ Will 
y'ou send me a line — only 7 a single line to that 
address? and whatever appointment you may 
giv e _for 1 know that you cannot be ^ cruel 
enough to refuse my request — I will keep.”- 
“Well, well,” said Julia, faintly; “ I will 
think of it. Perhaps you shall hear from me 
—and now she withdrew her hand, but not 
before Curzon had pressed it to his lips. 

« Then, if Emma wi‘1 see you, Colonel 
Malpas,” said Agatha, anxious to put an end 
to the present scene, “she also shall write to 
you. What is your address ? ’ 

“By a coincidence," answered the Colonel, 
“ X also have taken up my abode at the Hotel 
I loyal. I only arrived within this hour at 
Geneva, and at oneg strolled down, hither in 
the hope, and almost with the presentiment—” 

“ Well, but what name do you bear at the 
Hotel Royal V asked Agatha, somewhat 

impatiently. „ ,, , „ , , 

“ My own name— that of Malpas,’ was the 
reply 7 . “ But pray do your best for me with 
y 7 our charming sister Emma.” 

« We shall see,” rejoined As atha. “ Good 
evening, Colonel Malpas— good eveing,my lord:” 
—and takins <3 ulia’s hand, she turned abruptly 
away from the nobleman and the Colonel. 

But as Julia accompanied her, she threw a 
quick and scarcely perceptible glance at Curzon 
over her shoulder— a glance which nevertheless 
conveyed hope and promise. 

The two girls passed quickly away from the 
vicinage of the jetty, once more proceeding 
along the hank in the direction which they had 
ere now pursued with Bergami and their sister. 
When near the clump of trees they encountered 
Emma, v ho was coming to meet them.; and 
all three haslenedby the shortest cut back to 
the villa. 

Meantime the Earl of Curzon and Colone 
Malpas stood gaziDg for upwards of a minute 


od the retreating forms of Agatha .and Julia 
until they were at some considerable distance ; 
and then averting their eyes, they threw their 
looks upon each oilier. It was 'cvideiit that 
for the moment Curzon knew not exactly how 
to treat 1 Malpas, and that the Colonel on the 
other hand was equally uncertain on wbatl 
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ground to consider hiuiself standing with 
regard to the Earl —the scene at. Lausanne 
being naturally uppermost in the mind of eac 1 
—that scene in ^hich they had mutually forced 
the revelation of secrets at the pistol s muzz t. 

“ So we meet again,” said (Jurzon, at length 
breaking silence: then bursting out into a 
laugh that was partly real-nnd partly forced, he 
cried, “Well, upon my word there w something 

uncommonly ludicrous in all tins . 

“And awkward too," said Mai pas, also 
laughing: for he would much sooner be on 
good than on bad terms with the Earl. . 

“ l suppose that Venetia has sent you again' 

said Curzon, inquiringly. , , 

“ Yes,” ans 1 ered Malpas. “And she has 

sent you too, doubtless . 

“ Ido not deny it. I will even admit it is 
on the same errand too as . before— but this 
time with far more positive instructions. ( 
“The same with me,” rejoined Malpas, i 
am to leave no stone unturned to break up the 
conspiracy, lam even to tell I'.mma that 1 
know all about it, and threaten her with 
exposure unless she herself volmilarilj with- 
draws from it.” , .. „ , , 

“ Just what 1 am to say to Julia, . remarked 
Curzon. “ And the reward which Venetia has 

promised you A . 

“A thousand a-vear," replied Malpas. 

« *] 1U }r , lV0 nU ! live thousand when lit London : 
and 1 expect to find three or four thousand 
more when 1 call at. the. banker’s m this city 
to-morrow. J came too late lo-da\ . . . io.*t 
thousands are a reward for past - crvieo- - 
But wluvt have you had l and what more do 

y0 ‘M°aCh;nc had a few thousands,” replied 
( 'uiv .011 : “ and move than that, 1 urn to have a 
Maruussate and n pension. Venetia has pro- 
mised it to me-lhit 1 see that we must com- 
pare notes again, and that we have a great dou 
to talk about. Come, since we are both 
slaying at llu* wune hotel, let us return thither 
in each other's eompauy ; and il you like, we 
will dine together and talk matters over 

“ lie it so,'' responded Malpas. . V hat. are 
the odds that we do not each receive a tender 
billet from our fair ones before many sours 

i have elapsed , 

! “ I am convinced that, we shall, a ns vend 

Curzon. “That parting glance which Julia 
gave me has left no room for doubt. 

Thins conversing, Lord Curzon and Colone 
Malpas strolled away from the vicinage of the 
pier, in the direction of the city. 


CHATTEL’ CLX. 

Tin: i.isTKN j:ks. — Tim m.n hauhihan. 

Thk plot of our tale is thickening rapidly ; 
incidents are multiplying, and episodes are 


growing out of the adventures which we are 
now chronicling. It therefore requires a 
clear head on our part to keep these varied . and 
yet. ramified occurrences as distinctly dthntd 
as possible, each in the special channel ill 
which it is flowing— while the reader must 
carefully follow ns as we advance in the seem- 
ing labyrinth, through which we shall howevei 
conduct him in a way to render all the objeots 
he may encounter perfectly intelligible and 

Cl T5ut ere we return to the three sisters whom 
we left wending their way back to. the villa, 
we must pause for a little space to inform oiu 
readers that the whole scene which we 
have just described as having taken place on 
the part of Curzon, Malpas, Agatha, and Julia, 
was witnessed by two ladies who were con- 
cealed behind the. piles of the jetty, these 
two ladies were Lady Prescott and the Countess 
of Curzon— for such was really Maravelli s 
lodger, who had chosen to call herseU Mr. 

... . . 

AVhen Curzon and Malpas were at a sumcienl 
distance from the pier, Lady Prescott ami the 
(.’mm toss issued forth irom their hiding-place , 
and for some minutes they walked along the 
bank of the lake, side by side, in the deepest 
silence. I hit their countenance showed Low 
violent, or rather how intense, were the feenngs 
that agitated their hoarls-the passions which 
swaved their souls. Each- was of an olne 
complexion: but a dead pallor now sat upon 
their features, and the strangeness oi their 
lucks marred even their beauty and gave them 
at the moment a ghastly — almost a hulcous 

' “This is a strange— a wonderful coincidence!’ 1 
said i /ad y Prescott, at leuatli breaking silence. 

“ Yes — a coincidence that seems as if it 
were prepared by Satan :** responded the 
Countess of Curzon, in a tone full of deep 
and sinister meaning. 

“ 1 understand vou,” said Lady Prescott, is 
if her own voice had caught up precisely the 
same intonation, which was indeed natural 
corn'll, as the same furies were gnawing nl 
cither heart and their souls were tortured by 

kindred lircs. r , , , 

<• Xnw,” said the Countess of (.urzon, aftu a 
brief pause, “ that man on whose head you have 
invoked an implacable vengeance is in your 


jhit that man,” rejoined Lady Prescott, "is 

i/oi'-r husband.” . 

“ My busbaml,” echocl Ldillia, with a 
mocking laugh and a fiendish look:' my 
mortal enemy, you mean! IF you refuse to 
slay him. I will do the deed myself. Heartless 
villain — miscreant that be is, he was covered 
me with diegraee and plunged mo into rum. 
Oh ' with what fiend-like malice did be gloat 
over my fall and expose me even to the very 
servants on that dreadful night when every- 
thing wan discovered !. Aye, and that demoniac 
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vengeance which lie ■wreaked upon ruy faithful, 

my loving Gertrude But I have already 

| told you everything, Lady Prescott, and need 
not recapitulate.” 

“ Then you are decided upon abandoning 
your husband unto my vengaence ?” asked the 
latter. 

“ I am,” replied Editha, in a deep voice, but 
the accents of which were full of a frightful 
and implacable resolution. 

“ Vengeance for me then 1” exclaimed Lady 
Prescott, in a tone suddenly thrilling with 
exultation : “ and vegeance likewise for >/o", 
inasmuch as Malpas— that man of whom you 
have told me so many things— is within your 
reach !” 

“ Yes : Malpas — the vile, sneaking, pitiful 
coward,” resumed Editha, with a terrible 
accentuation on the words, — “ he who gave 
my husband all the information which enabled 
him to unmask the stratagem carried on 
through the agency of Lady Lech mere — he 
who furnished the clue to those arrangements 
which had been so admirably combined and 
which without such betrayal would have de- 
fied all his penetration, — that Malpas who has 
worked so much mischief after all the love I 
once bestowed on him — that villain is at length 
in my power, and he shall die ! ’ 

Having given utterance to these words with 
a terrible emphasis, Editha remained silent 
for two or three minutes, during which inter- 
val Lady Prescott also held her peace, being 
absorbed in her own reflections. 

“ Does it not seem,” at length continued 
the Countess of Ourzon, “as if some superior 
power were guiding us on both . alike to the 
consummation of that vengeance which we had 
so much longed to wreak, but the accomplish- 
ment of which until this last half-hour seemed 
so distant, even if it were ever possible at all ? 
But as I have already told you, some secret 
and unaccountable presentiment -urged me, 
when flying, from disgrace in England and 
seeking refuge on the Continent, to visit 
Geneva. It was not so much on account of the 
tranquillity of this little republic that I came 
hither : bub impelled- by that feeling to which 
I have just alluded ” 

“ But,” interrupted Lady Prescott, “ in 
recounting your . history .to me yesterday, did 
you not mention that during the long absence 
of your husband fromhome, you received two 
letters — one bearing the post-mark of Milan, 
and the other of Geneva ?” 

“ Yes— it was so,” answered Lady C'urzon : 
“ and perhaps this circumstance was floating 
uppermost in my mind, though unconsciously 
at the time, when I resolved upon coming to 
Geneva. But far— -very very far was I from 
anticipating that I should meet my .husband 
here ! Equally little did I expect to encounter 
this hated Malpas, against whom' all my rage 
is now concentrated ! When we came forth to 


walk this evening and bent our steps towards 
the jetty ” 

“ You would not believe, when from a 
distance 1 recognized your husband appro- 
aching,” interrupted Lady Prescott. “But I 
knew him at once— knew him by his gait— his 
walk so noble, so diguified, so commanding and 
yet so elegant !” 

“ Heavens 1 can you thus praise him whom 
you have doomed to death ? ' cried Editha, 

, almost savagely. 

“ True 1 I was wrong to call up any memory 
that might possibly serve to weaken me in my 
purpose. And yet it was not through a transi- 
tory failin’ in my resolve,” continued Lady 
Prescott : for that is stern— inexorable ; bub it 
was the train of thought unwittingly flowing 
on and giving expression to itself, even as it 
were against my own will. 1 ’ 

“ We must show no weakness in the con- 
summation of our design,” said Ediths. 

« Think you not that the scene which has 
just taken place is but too well calculated to 
rivet the implacability of my own craving 
for revenge V asked Lady Prescott. “ When 
at the moment we first beheld Lord Gurzon 
approaching the jetty, and 1 dragged, you as 
it were behind the piles . so that we might 
conceal ourselves from his view, it was because 
l wished to watch his movements. In thus 
wishing I had a motive— and that motive was 
to avail myself of any circumstance which 
might transpire to put the means of vengeance 
within my reach 1 And he, not having ob- 
served us as we so quickly concealed oui selves 
under the jetty— he, little suspecting who was 
so near, addressed himself in words of lender,- 
ness, and love, and entreaty to that profligate 
•Julia Owen !” 

“ But all those allusions which subsequently 
took place,” asked Editha, “ between my hus- 
band and Malpas relative to Lady Sackville— 
what could they mean?” 

“ Oh ! let us not trouble ourselves, ’ exclaim- 
ed Lady Prescott, “ about the affairs of others 1 
We have our own course to pursue.” 

« Yes — you are right,” said Editha. “ Let 
us concentrate all our thoughts upon this 
vengeance which we are about to wreak !” , 

• * . * * * 

Return we now to the three sisters. 

When Emma rejoined Agatha and Julia in 
the manner already described, she had not so 
fully composed her countenance as to subdue 
altogether the flush of pleasurable excitement 
which the scene with Bergami had conjured 
up. 

“ Have you ensnared him ? — have : you 
touched his heart ?’ innuired Julia, anxiously. 

“ Y es — X think that I have made some 
impression upon him,” responded Emma. “ I 
evidently moved him by my tears and the 
little demonstrations of love that I was enabled 
to make : but 1 dared not go too "far. At all 
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events,” she added, suddenl}’ recollecting the 
frightful threat which Mrs. Hanger had uttered 
ere now, that if circumstances required the 
deed, Bergami must die as well as Loftus and 
Lady Prescott, — “ at all. events, I think that 
to-morrow, if I have 'another opportunity, I 
shall gain a victory. Indeed, I am sure of it ! 
There is no need to fear Bergami : he will 
rather take our part than otherwise — and 
altogether 1 am full of hope that we shall yet 
come forth scatheless from the terrible ordeal 
of dangers through which we are pass- 
ing.” 

“ Oh ! what a blessing it will be to hail 
peace, contentment, and tranquility once 
more I" said Agatha, with the most genuine 
sincerity. 

“ And 1 echo the observation,” added .lulia. 
“ Let us once get clear out of this present 
embarrassment, and no more conspiracies for 
me — no more intrigues save those of gallantry 
and love 1 And this reminds me to tell your 
Emma of what has just taken place down at 
the jetty yonder.” 

She then described the scene which had 
occurred with the Earl aud with Mai pas. 
Emma was much astonished to hear of the 
return of those two individuals ; and when 
her sister had concluded her tale, she said, 
“ It was all very well to promise to write to 
them in order to get rid of their importunity : 
but 1 hope, • Lilia, that you do not intend 
any such thing. Uememher what you said 
this morning— that you would never forgive 
Curzon ” 

“Nor will I,” interrupted .Lilia, somewhat 
petulantly, though at the bottom of her heart 
there lurked the secret resolve that should 
existing circumstances turn out favourably in 
the long run, she would renew her amour with 
the handsome Karl despite her two sister’s ridi- 
cule or scorn. 

They now re-entered the villa ; and it being 
past seven o'clock, they had only just time Lu 
hasten to their respective rooms and make the 
necessary change in their toilette for dinner. 
This repast in the Princess’s household was 
usually served up at half-past seven : but on 
the evening of which wc arc writing it was 
delayed somewhat, and therefore the sisters 
were not late after all. The Princess had been 
seized with indisposition — probably arising 
from the excitement which she had experienced 
during the day; and she kept her own room 
instead of descending to the dinner-table. 
Bergami was likewise absent, he having gone 
into the city with the alleged excuse of being 
invited to dine with a friend, but in reality to 
see .Jocelyn Eoftus. There were consequently 
only the six ladies-in-waiting, the young lady 
who acted as “ reader ” to Lhu Princess, and 
Mrs. Hanger, at the dinner-table on the 
present occasion. The meal was not therefore 
prolonged : and soou after the dessert Mr 3 . 
Hanger sought an opportunity of taking 


Agatha aside in order to ascertain what had 
passed at the interview with Bergauii. 

Proceeding to another room, the old harridan 
aud the youug lady shut themselves in ; and 
the latter repeated all that Bergami had said' 
in her hearing. She then explained what 
Emma had said relative to her hopes of success 
in ensnaring the royal equerry within' the 
iuiluence of her charms. 

“And this appointment with Loftus is for 
twelve to-night?” said Mrs. Hanger, who had 
listeued with the profoundest attention and- 
interest to all that had just fallen from Agatha’s 
lips. 

“ For twelve to-ni?ht,” responded the young 
lady, shuddering visibly. 

“Hut. Her ami’s manner was kind /’"continued 
Mrs. Hanger, still speaking interrogatively. 

“ No— not kind, but forbearing,” answered 
Aeatlm. 

“Ah ! I do not like it — I do not like it,” said 
Mrs. Haii'er; and she shook her head eminous- 
!y. “But does Emma re >11// think that she 
will succeed in winning the equerry to her 
arms V 

“.She does — she does,” .replied A.atlm. 
“ She is sanguine — so sanguine that she feels 
convinced Her .ami will save us.” 

“ But Bergami cannot save us if .Jocelyn 
Loftus be determined to ruin us,” interrupted 
Mrs. Hanger emphatically. “All! if Bergami 
bud succumbed this evening — if Emma had 
succeeded ere now in bringing him to her feet 
— if, in a word, he had already received .her 
favours,— lhn> would it he different, and he 
would doubtless raise heaven and earth to 
save her, and in saving her must have held 
us harmless also 1 But it is not so: he has 
iio! succumbed — and any little advan- 
tage which Emma may have gained over his 
feelings by playing upon his senses, will be 
lost as sober reflection returns to him. Be- 
sides, wherefore has Bergami "one into the 
city now ? Not to dine with a friend 1 No- 
il is preposterous : but to see l.oftus ” 

“Ab ! then you really believe," interrupted 
A r .ulhu, “ that we are still as much encom- 
passed by dreadful perils as ever ?” 

“ J>o I think so ?” ejaculated Mrs. Hanger : 
“indeed I do I And now prepare yourself, 
Agatha— prepare yourself, I say,” she repeated 
in a deep voice and with an ominous look, “ to 
hear the resolve— the lust resolve to which 11 
have come — a resolve ’which is fixed and 
whence there shall he no retreat !” 

“And that resolve ?” asked Agatha shudder- 
i ugly. 

“It is,” returned Mrs. Banger, fixing her 
eyes with reptile-like glare upon the young 
lady, “that unless Loftus positively and 
actually, of hie own accord, proclaims his 
forgiveness of you this night, you must with- 
hold the word from Maravelli’s ear that will 
spare his and Lady Prescott’s life 1 You must 
let the physician do the work of death according j 
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to his promise ; and then Bergami must die 
also !" 

‘‘But Emma !" interrupted -Agatha, in a 
thick and scarcely audible voice : “will a/ir 
consent to this ’! Or will she not, in her vanity 
— her infatuation— or whatever it may be, 
insist that Bergami shall live, for her to try 
her seductive arts upon him ?" 

i “Foolish girl that you are 1" said Mrs. 

>' Banger: “can you not understand that Emma 
must be kept ignorant of this feature of our 
proceedings ?” 

“Oh I ves— 1 understand you now," said 
Agatha, shuddering again. “Would to Cod 
that 1 also were ignorant ” 

“Cease this pining and whining,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Banger sharply. “Tt is not i/our 
hand that will do these deeds— nor 'will 
suspicion fail upon Let Mamvelli work 

on the one hand with his subtle poisons: I on 
tiie other wil go and seek those instruments 
of crime, Kobolt and his gang, whom this 
night I will introduce secretly and stealthily 
into the villa. They shall hide themselves in 
my room until you return from Maravclli’s : 
then if you tell me that your interview with 
I.oftus has been of a satisfactory character 
and that yon have spoken the word to Mara- 
velli to spare him and l.ady Prescott— M.-.t, 
T say, may Bergami be spared also, and Kobolt 
with his comrades may go about their business. 
But if, on tii" other hand, on votir return 
from Maraveilli’s. you fell me that the word 
has ;><>/ been spoken, but Unit Loftus and 
Lady Prescott will die, then must Bergami 
die also 1 Kobolt and his gang will do the 
work : and ere they ipiit his room, to which 
I myself will conduct them, they in their 
experience of such matters shall give it the 
aspect of having been entered for ‘ tlm sal:e ..f 
plunder ” 

“ Oh 1 cease these details,’’ interrupted 
Agatha. “Do what you will — take any step 
you consider necessary, no matter how des- 
perate, to save us all from this gulf of ruin 
which yawns at our feet! tint, my f.'od ! 
spare me the details— spare me the details 1 
Would to heaven that the next week— el- 
even the next four-and-twentv hours were 
over !” 

“Xow do not give way to tin's puling tang- 
uage, said Airs. Banger harshly, “Be a woman 
of courage — take a lesson from me. Have I 
not told you on former occasions that when 
circumstances require energetic action, I shake 
oh the nervousness and the affection of the 
woman, and buckle on an armour of strength 
?uid effrontery, .such as men themselves mi°ht 
be proud to wear? Come, you must not 
remain too long away from the drawing-room. 
(to back— sustain yonr own spirits-and do all 
- v °u can to cheer your sisters. And mind ” 

lit. ^ rs ‘ Bban^ger impressively, “not a 
syllable— not a single syllable to either of them 

least of all to Emma — relative to the decision 


to which I have come in respect to Bergami 1 
I now go- forth to find Kobolt and his gang, 
who, from what M.aravelli told me this morn- 
ing, are sure fo lie. found dragging the lake 
at I he jetty. " 

Having thus spoken, Mrs. Banger hastened 
away from the apartment where the preceding 
colloquy had taken place ; while Agatha, after 
remaining for a few minutes fo compose her 
looks ami settle her thoughts, went back to 
the dm wing-room. 

It was now nine o’clock, and Bergami had 
returned. When Agatha entered the room, 
she found him seated on a sofa, apparently 
c,, g>sged with a book ; but lie was in reality 
watching Emma s looks and manner, in order 
to see whether from an.y little circumstance 
he could possibly judge if she had betrayed to 
her sisters the scene which hml taken place in 
the shade of the knot of trees. Presently the 
young lady, catching his look and perceiving 
in ita kind of inquiring expression, seized an 
opportunity to approach him under pretence 
of showing him a print at which she had 
been looking at the table ; and as sbe bent 
down, she said in the lowest possible whisper, 
“ I see that. you are observing me — but I have 
iioi broken my word !” 

“It is well,” was the responsive whisper 
that came from the equerry's lips, accompanied 
! by a look of deep meaning. 

Emma felt her heart leap with joy at this 
species of renewed pledge of affection which 
Bergami had just given her ; and she returned 
to her sent, scarcely able to prevent, her feelings 
from being betrayed by her countenance. 


< 'll A PTE II CIA' | 

l l'.rSI! SeUSTh \ |’ Til K .ll.i-TV. 

l.iii.^ Earl of Curzon and Colonel Miilpas were 
sipping their wine at the Ifo/cf Kor/nfj between 
eight and nine o’clock, and discoursing on the 
object of their revisit to Oeneva : and thou Mi 
there was evidently a forced familiarity sub- 
sisting between them, instead of the intimacy 
of friendship, they nevertheless were openin'" 
their minds pretty freely to each other. 

“ Well, but about this prettv < ienevese -drl 
of whom we were talking just now,” said Malpas, 
after a brief pause in the discourse : “what do 
yon propose doing with regard to her ?' 

“ 1 will go and see her to-moriow,” answered 
the Earl, ‘and no doubt shall have a pretty 
scene of weeping, and bitterness, reproaches, 
and so forth. But I must make up my mind 
to endure all that j and when the first ebullition 
of feeling lias subsided, 1 shall enter upon the 
business-part of the matter and propose a 
little annutiy or something of the sort.” 

“Or else find some needy young fellow,” 
observed Malpas, with a laugh, « who for a 



certain sura of money paid down will take the 
girl altogether off your hands and father the 
child when it is born.” 

• “ Well, perhaps I may do something in that 

way,” rejoined Curzon, carelessly. “ But the 
worst of it is the girl is rather sentimentally 
inclined and not mercenary. She is one of 
those tender-hearted creatures who will persist 
in loving when they themselves are no longer 
loved, and who cannot see or will not under- 
stand that they were taken for aught save the 
.playthings of tlie moment.” 

But this heartless speech, so well worthy of 
an English aristocrat— who, by the bye, beats 
all tlie rest of humanity on the score of utter 
beartlessncss — was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of the waiter, who presented a 
note to the Kiri <>f < ‘ur/on and then imme- 
diately retired. 

“ A* lady’s band ! a sweet beautiful band !” 
ejaculated tin* nobleman, as he look up tlie 
billet. 

“ From the (Evens demanded the Colonel 
eagerly, 

“ No doubt of it,” was his lordship’s reply. 
“ Who else could write to ua in (leneva ?” 

Thus speaking, lie broke the seal and 
glanced bis eyes over the note. : then tosssing 
it. across the* table, In* observed with a self- 
satisfied air, “To be sure! did I not tell yon 
bow it would be 

iMalpas hastened to read the billet, the 
laconic contents of which ran as follow : — 

“Emma and Julia, having maturely consi- 
dered the request proffered by Colonel Malpas 
and the Eirl of Cnrzon, and deeming it right to 
give them an opportunity of explaining their 
conduct, will meet them at half-past nine o’clock 
precisely by the jetty on the border of the 
lake.” 

“ Brief enough," said Malpas ; but explicit 
as brief. What siy you ? -shall we stroll 
thitherward at once ?” 

“ By all means,” answered Cmv.on. “I am 
anxious to get. the business over and my 
mission fulfilled as soon as possible. Depend 
upon it, I do not intend to dally for as many 
days as T did weeks on the previous occasion 
after my fair Julia. 1 shall tell her my mind 
as plain as possible, according to my instruc- 
tions, and have done with it." 

<• And I shall pursue the same course with 
regard to Emma,” said Malpas ; “ because 1 
mean to travel into Italy and thence pass up 
the Mediterranean to Turkey ” 

“ Well, never mind your future plans,” inter- 
rupted the Earl : “ let us go forth and attend 
to present, occupat ions.'' 

Having lighted their cigars, Lord Curzon 
and Colonel Malpas issued from the hotel and 
sauntered through the streets towards the 
lake, so regulating their walk according to the 
time, that they reached the jetty about live 
minutes to the half-hour. 

The night was beautiful. The sky was of a 


purply azure, studded with many a twinkling 
star : for the mist common to that clime and 
spot after sunset, had only just begun to 
settle on the surface of the lake and had not 
sufficiently expanded to mar. the clear view of 
heaven above. 

The Earl and IMalpas walked to and fro in 
the immediate vicinity of the jetty, impregnat- 
ing the sir with the smoke of their cigars and 
speaking but little. They were not. kept 
waiting beyond the time mentioned in the 
note, for scarcely had the clock-towers chimed 
the half-hour, when two female figures, closely 
veiled, passed suddenly round the massive 
wood-work forming the commencement of the 
pier, and accosted the two loungers. 

“Ah ! this is indeed kind of }*ou,'’ said 
Curzon, as one of the ladies immediately took 
him by the arm and began to draw him away 
from his companion Malpas, on whose arm 
the other lady fastened herself in a similar 
manner. 

Curzon took the hand which rested upon 
his arm, and pressed it tenderly, at the same 
time observing, “ Will you not raise your 
veil ? Am I not to be permitted one kiss, 
Julia— one single kiss— after this absence? 
Or at all events may I not claim it as the 
reward for having comeback loyou? What I 
no answer ? And yet mothouglit that when 
you looked luck at me for a single moment 
this evening, as you turned abruptly away 
with your sister Agatha, there was forgive- 
ness in those sweet eyes of thine. But l 
suppose,” continued the Earl, after having 
vainly paused for nearly a minute to see 
whether his fair one would vouchsafe a reply, 
“that you feel yourself so deeply offended 
that you must, have an explanation before 
you confer the slighest favour. Is it so, 
Julia? Come— speak, speak !" 

While the Earl was thus addressing his 
female companion, who was both cloaked and 
veiled, she lmd led him round theniles of the 
jetty so that they were now upon the opposite 
side from that where they had first met : or, 
to make the matter still more intelligible to 
the reader, wo may observe that Malpas and 
his companion had remained on ope side of 
the pier, while Curzon and his fair one had j 
gone round to the other. 

“Come now,” resumed the Earl, having a 
second time paused to see. whether any answer 
would he vouchsafed ; “this silence is ridicul- 
ous— this affectation most absurd. I thought 
that 1 should find you in a better mood, 
Julia : I did not think you could shut yourself 
up in a sullenness like this. • Well, if you will 
not answer me I must endeavour to unseal 
those sweet lips of yours. It is usually said 
that kisses seal woman’s ...lips.; but I muBt 
now see if ’’they will not have a contrary 
effect.” . . 

Thus • speaking, Curzon threw his arms 
round his companion and endeavoured to tear 
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away her veil. But all in a moment she 
started a pace backward— threw up the veil 
of her own accord— and exclaimed,- “Behold 
me P 

“What ! is it possible 7" cried the Earl, 
staggering back in utter amazement, as by 
the pure moonlight he discovered the features 
of Lady Prescott. 

“ Yes— ‘tis I— the plaything whom you 
tossed aside P she instantaneously responded 
in n-hoarse voice. 

./Then, even as the last words were still 
issuing from her lips, she raised her arm — 
something gleamed in her hand— the next 
moment there was a flash, accompanied by a 
report, and quickly followed by the ejacula- 
tion of “OGodl” uttered in sudden agony. 
Then there was a splash as of a heavy bod}’ 
falling into the lake — and all was still on 
this side of the pier ! 

But on the othrr aide the report of the 
pistol was echoed — not by a mere reverbera- 
tion, but by a like sound emanating from a 
similar weapon : and there too was a momen- 
tary cry of death, followed by a heavy splash 
in the* lake— a gurgling sound — and the 
next instant all was still likewise on that 
side of the pier ! 

A few moments afterwards Lady Prescott 
and the Countess of Curzon met each other 
at the commencement of the jetty, as each was 
hurrying away from the spot where murder 
had been accomplished. 

“You have done it 7'' said the one to the 
other, in the low hoarse voire of crime. 

“ Yes,” was the ans *er, delivered in the same 
tone: and then they both hurried on towards 
the city without speaking another word — with- 
out even daring to exchange another look; 
for their’s was now the companionship of/ 
crime — a hideous and a horrible companion/ 
ship, which deadens all friendship, stifles alf> 
sympathies — raising up in their place gloomy 
suspicion, dark mistrust, and therefore mutual 
aversion. 

Half an hour afterwards, when the mist had 
completely settled upon the lake and was veil- 
ing all the circumjacent scenery, three figures 
approached the jetty ; and having satisfied 
themselves as far as they were able that the 
coast was clear, they began to enter upon their 
usual avocations. These were Kobolt, Walden, 
and llernani, who having gambled away the 
money which they had received from Jocelyn 
Loftup, came to fling their nets into the lake in 
the hope of catching some of that' “fish” for 
which they received so good a price from Dr. 
Maravelli. Indeed, as the doctor had a general 
order from the German Universities for as 
many heads as he chose to transmit for pur- 
poses of- phrenological study, — and as he him- 
self was passionately devoted to the use' of the 
dissecting knife, — Kobolt and his gang always 
found a ready market for the “subjects ” which 
they miglit.procure. They therefore lmdf/«?V 


general order from the doctor for whatsoever 
they might fish up from Lake Leman ; and 
what with accidents, murders, and suicides, 
there was a tolerably good harvest to be reaped 
in this way throughout the year. 

Having arranged their tackle, they proceed- 
ed to drag in the usual manner ; and in a few 
minutes they brought up a dead body. 

“Why, this is good luck indeed!’’ said 
Kobolt, as they drew the corpse under the jetty. 
“ Now then, Walden, you beofl'andget down 
the cart.” 

“All right,” said the individual thus ad- 
dressed ; and away he sped. 

“ Gome, I don't like to be idle,” said Kobolt 
to Hernani : “ let us have another throw. Not 
that it is at all likely we shall get a second bite 
to our hooks on this occasion " 

“ Why not 7” asked the Italian. “It’s alia 
chapter of accidents ; and in the same way that 
for weeks together we have fished every night 
without dragging up anything, so have we also 
now and then got a couple of bites on the same 
night. Come, let us go and drag the other 
side.” 

Having despoiled the corpse of the money 
and watcb in the pockets, and taken a ring 
from the finger,— congratulating themselves at 
the same time upon the value of the booty, — 
the two men passed under the pier, and pro- 
ceeded to fling their tackle on the side which 
they now reached. 

Good luck again attended them ; and in a 
few minutes they brought another corpse to the 
shore : Their Bavage joy was now indeed great, 
the more so ns this one likewise had gold in its 
pockets, a watch and chain in the fob, and a 
couple of rings on the fingers. Hut while they 
were yet despoiling it, the mist was swept 
somewhat away by one of those sudden squalls 
which often gush over the surface of Lake 
Leman ; and the moonbeams poured fully 
'.down upon the face of the dead. 

Ejaculations of amazement burst simultane- 
ously from the lips of the two fishers of men, as 
they at once recognised that countenance ! 

“It is Smith, the Englishman l”said Kobolt. 
“And look — murder has been done — his shirt- 
front is stained with blood. See — it is not 
slime— and the water has not washed it out. 
Ah ! the blood is evidently flowing still ; and 
the corpse, is as fresh as it can be. Why, this 
must have been done within an hour ! ’ 

“Gome, don’t let us stand dallying; here,” 
growled llernani ; “ but drag the body under- 
neath the pier until the cart comes.” 

This they did ; and then, as their curiosity 
was now acutely sharpened, they drew forth 
the other corpse just far enough into the moon- 
light to enable them to examine : it closely. 
Their astonishment was enhanced even . .into 
dismay on at once recognising the other Eng- 
lishman, whom they knew by the name of 
Thompson, and who it was evident had like- 
wise been murdered. But the latter had been 



shot through the head ; for the mark was upon to the villa, muttering to herself. “ The 

the brow, where the bullet had entered, and remedies I am adopting are desperate : hut the 

the skull was shattered where it had passed out position in which 1 am placed is also desperate, 
again. Murder must secure my impunity — and mur- 

“ Some fearful work has been done here this der will do it !” 

evening,” said Koboll. ' “ What can it all Thus congratulating herself on the means 

mean? — how can it be ?’ she had devised and was prepared to carry 

“ I suppose," replied TIernani, “that if we out, the harridan re-entered the royal dwelling, 
were to stand here conjecturing for a month we 

should not lindout. lint when Iconic to think 

of it, we ought to he grateful to those who have 

done the deed : for in a very little time it. has <’H AFTER CLXTT. 

put a handsome booty in our way.’ 1 

“ TTnsh ! 1 hear footsteps advancing,” -r hi: hisskctiximmiaji. 

suddenly ejaculated Kobolt. 

Then, having hastily dragged hack the It was about half-past eleven on this inemor- 
corpse of Malpas under the pier, they peeped able night, and J>r. Maravelli was seated 
forth from behind the massive and crowded I alone in his little parlour opening from the 
piles. The moon-light was still pouring down ! hall. 

upon the scene: and they were thus enabled , 1 .oft us was in his own chamber, pondering 

to observe a female form approaching the spot. ' upon the plans which he was putting into 
The rays fell upon the woman's countenance j execution, and .settling in his mind as to the 
as she glanced quie'dy around in every direction; exact details of the course which he should 
and as the keen eyes of Koboll recognised her, pursue when the three sisters were to make 
he whispered to his comrade, “it is one. of their appearance at midnight. As for the 
the old ladies belonging to the villa, that we Countess of Cumin and Indy Prescott, they 
carried off to Lausanne.” were also sitting up: for they had not as 

“ Perhaps then,” immediately suggested yet. dared to retire to rest, each deeply 
Ifcrnani, also in a* whisper, “ she lias had feeling that after the crime which had 
something to do with this murder of the very ! been consummated no sleep would visit 
two men who employed ns on that night- -the their pillows. They were therefore holding 
occasion von speak of." ■ companionship in the drawing-room, endoavonr- 

“ Well, we have got nothing t<> do wiih all J ing to look satisfied at the tremendous work 
that,” said Kobolt. “ Jnr. us speak to her.” ! they had done, but unable to conceal from each 

They accordingly issued forth from beneath ' other the fact that they now would give worlds 
the pier and aeeosferl Mrs. Ringer- for die : to have it all undone ;i:ain ! 
it was. Instantaneously rcoogni ung the two Return we however to Maravelli, who was 
men, she at onee told them if wa* they of alone in his parlour, lint what was he doing 
whom she was in search. Kobolt li.onietlly there? I pon the table at which he was seated 
asked what she wanted: and dm without mw-h stood a phial labelled “Poison.” That veno- 
eivcnmlocntion proposed to them i certain mous drug had he been compounding in his 
thing, backing her explan ui«*n with the secret laboratory up-stairs ; and having brought 
promise of a large reward. Tin- amount thus it down with him to the parlour, he was now 
named was tempting in the extreme; and the contemplating it with the air of a man who 
villains were not long in closing with her. As has obtained the means of accomplishing a 
a matter of course */.■■ said nothing relative to certain object but trembles at the bare idea of 
the murders which the lislmrs of men had just j using it. Not that it was so much the critni- 
discovered at the jetty— for tim simple reason : nality of the contemplated deed which thus 
that she knew naught about them: and ihnj did j made him waver in his purpose ; hut it was the 
not think it worth while to intimate the sub- ' dread of being found out. Nevertheless, having 
jeetto her, although in their own minds they j duly weighed all the considerations that 
felt pretty well convinced she was no stranger j presented themselves to his mental view, he 
to the too dark deed®. In this surmise, how- j made up his mind to do the deed : for imagina- 
ever, they were utterly wrong, as the reader j (.ion suggested no other avenue of escape from 
is already aware. the perils which threatened him, and which 


CHAPTER Cl AML 

t hi: hiss i: e *r i x o-i: o o m. 

Tt was about half-past eleven on this memor- 
able night, and l>r. Maravelli was seated 
alone in his little parlour opening from the 
hall. 

Loft us was in his own chamber, pondering 
upon the plans which he was putting into 
execution, and .settling in his mind as to the 
exact details of the course which he should 
pursue when the three sisters were to make 
their appearance at midnight. As for the 
Countess of Cumin and Lady Prescott, they 
were also sitting up : for they had not as 
yet. dared to retire to rest, each deeply 
feeling that after the crime which had 
been consummated no sleep would visit 
their pillows. They were therefore holding 
companionship in the drawing-room, endeavour- 
ing io look satisfied at the tremendous work 
they had done, but unable to conceal from each 
other (he fact that they now would give worlds 
to have it all undone n:ain ! 

Return we however In Maravelli, who was 
alone in his parlour, lint wlint was he doing 
there ! I' pon the table at which he was seated 
stood a phial labelled “Poison.” That veno- 
mous drug had he been compounding in his 
secret laboratory up-stairs ; and having brought 
it down with him to the parlour, he was now 
contemplating it with the air of a man who 


felt pretty well convinced she was no stranger 
to the too dark deeds. In this surmise, how- 
ever, they were utterly wrong, as the reader 
is already aware. 


J he interview bet ween Mrs. Ranger and the involved the hideous punishment of branding 
two fishers of men did not occupy a quarter of with a red-hot iron, to be followed by a long 
an hour. Where the euiptnyrr in a proposed crime term of imprisonment. 

is cool, collected,. and determined, and the But how was he to accomplish his murderous 
mployed are willing, bribeablc, and ready, purpose ? He thought of a thousand different 
there is no need of many words. Thus was it plans. One was to mix some agreeable drink, 
that the bargain was soon made: an earnest infuse the poison therein, and take it up to bis 
of the price was placed in Koboll’s hand — a intended victims as if it were an act of a host’s 
full understanding as to the mode of procedure courtesy that he was performing. But no : 
was entered into -and Airs. Rangov. sped back this would not do. They might suspect— or 
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they might refuse to drink at all— or the 
draughts might be partaken of by others 
beneath the roof. Moreover, as Lady Prescott 
was not alone, but had the other lady-lodger 
with her in the drawing-room, such a plan 
could not be carried out now ; and the doctor 
felt that he could not visit her with a draught 
in her bedroom after she had retired to rest, 
without exciting suspicion by the very im- 
propriety of the act itself. Milch less dared he 
send her up a draught by his house-keeper, 
whom he would not trust in these dark schemes 
which he was now contemplating. Then how 
was he to proceed ! To wait till the morning 
and poison the coffee which Loftus and Lady 
Prescott would partake of at breakfast I No— 
this plan was not feasible : opportunity might 
not serve — and moreover it would he dangerous 
to delay the deed and let the night pass with- 
out consummating it. Then how was he to act i 
He knew of no better, safer, or surer course 
than to enter their rooms respectively when 
they slept, and pour the poison between their 
lips : for it was of so fatal a nature that a 
single drop reaching the tongue would be fol- 
lowed by instantaneous death. 

Yes — this must be the plan which he would 
adopt : and having resolved upon it, lie was 
about to secure the bottle in a cupboard, when 
a somewhat violent ring at the bell startled 
him. So often, nt about the same period of the 
night, had just such a sharp hasty riug been 
given before, that its meaning inslantaneouslv 
struck him ; and as he always made it a point 
to answer in person all summonses after a 
certain hour, he sped forth from his parlour 
and opened the front door, .\shchad anticipat- 
ed, he behold the three (i ures of the fishers 
of men, with their cart in the narrow street. 

“ All 1" he said in a hasty whisper : it is 
unfortunate you should come hither to-night : 
for I am jiarEimiliirly engaged ” 

. 11 1 hit what are we to do, then f" demanded 
Kubull grullly. “ We can’t go stud fling them 
back again into the lake : and as for taking 
them to our own lodgings, is out of the ques- 
tion." 

“ Thun echoed Mnravelli. “Have you 
more than one 

“ Yes — two line fresh subjects — murdered 
too." 

“ Then indeed,” ejaculated the doctor ner- 
vously, “does it become all the mole requisite 
to get them out of the way. J« with them— 
haste— lose no time 1” 

The three men did not require to be thus 
urged on ; they soon dragged the two corpses 
into the hall, and bore them to the di-seeliii *- 
room, Mamvelli eari viii" the candle In liHit 
(hem. 

"All ejaculated Kubull, as he beheld the 
corpse of the infant already lying on the leaden 
table ; “so you have got {/.at here— eh V 

“ We have not a minute for unnecessary dis- 
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course,” said the doctor. “ 1 have lodgers in 
the house ” 

“ Well, well,” said Ivobolt, “not another 
word ; rive us the muuey, and we are otr." 

This the doctor did in such haste that he 
dropped a few more gold pieces than he meant 
to do into Kobolt’s hand: but the fellow did 
not choose to tell him of the mistake, lie and 
his two comrades accordingly sped away, while 
the doctor hastened to summon Mavolta to 
mop up the marks of the wet where the 
corpses had been dragged Lhrougli tbe ball. 

Scarcely * was • all this done, when Loftus 
came downstairs ; for it was now twelve 
o'clock. Encountering the doctor in the hall 
the moment after Mavolta had retired, he was 
struck by the agitated appearance of his coun- 
tenance : and at once demanded— “ Has any- 
thing happened 

“Only that those lishers of men have 
brought me two subjects," replied Mnravelli ; 
“aud I was of course obliged to have them 
taken into the dissecting-room.” 

“ Well, it cannot be helped— vou could not 
do otherwise, 1 suppose," said Loftus. “ And 
now give me the key of that room." 

“Wlmt! to-night ?" asked the physician, 
who was utterly unacquainted with .1 ocelyn’s 
intention relative to the Misses Owen, and 
who even did not know that he was expecting 
them. 

“ Yes— give me the key, I repeat," rejoined 
our hero sternly. “I have visitors coming 
here to-night.’’ 

“ Visitors?” echoed Maravelii, struck with a 
mortal terror : for he fancied that these visi- 
tors .would prove to be the oflicers of justice 
coinin’ to arrest him. 

“Ah! they are not sueli visitors as you 
fear,” said Loftus, at once penetrating his 
alarms. “ Jlavc 1 not promised that you shall 
be held scatheless if you do my bidding ?" 

“ Yes, yes— you promised me,” murmured 
the doctor, trembling from head to fool. ; “but 

At this moiueut there was another riug at 
the front door bell. 

“There 1 these are my visitors,” said Loftus 
impatiently. “ Give me the key. I swear to 
you they arc not ollicors of justice— they are 
only the three Owens M 

“ Oh ' in that case take the key," said Mura- 
velli, now breathing more freely. 

“ And you must remain with me, doctor,” 
hastily rejoined Loftus, “as a witness of 
what is about to take place.” 

Our hero now hastened to open the front 
door, and at once gave admittance to Agatha, 
Lmuia, and .Lilia. They wore all thicc enve- 
loped in cloaks and closely veiled - beinq thus 
disguised to escape recognition during' their 
nocturnal expedition from the villa to the 
physician’s house, and (as they hoped) speedily 
hack again. . J 

The moment they entered the hall, Jocelyn 
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closed the front door, and said, “ Be pleased to 
follow me.” 

•He then took up the candle which Maravelli 
liad left standing upon a table in the hall, and 
at once led the way to the dining-room, keep- 
ing the physician close by him. 

Be it remembered that the apartment which 
they had now entered was not the gloomy- 
looking little parlour previously alluded to, 
and on the table of which Maravelli had left 
the bottle of poison. 

On entering the dining-room, Loftus closed 
the door ; and turning towards the ladies, he 
said, “Have the kindness to raise your veils, 
that I may be assured that ye are really those 
whom I expect,’’ 

With this command, delivered in the firm 
tone of decision, the three sisters at once 
complied ; and then Loftus beheld those 
three countenances which were so familiar 
to him — those countenances on which natiire 
had lavished so much beauty, but which 
were now pale and agitated. He also was 
very pale : indeed his cheeks were _ colour- 
less— while the firmness with which his 
lips were compressed showed that he had some 
difficulty in mastering his emotions and sternly 
carrying out that which he believed to be an 
imperative duty. As for Maravelli, he also 
was deeply agitated : for though relieved of 
any immediate fear on his own account, he 
nevertheless trembled at the strangeness of the 
present proceeding ; and there was likewise 
something awful in the spectacle of that young 
man with the determined air of an avenging 
genius confronting those three pale and horror- 
stricken girls, at such an hour of the night, 
and under all the circumstances that had 
occurred 1 

“ Now,” said Loftus, at once resuming the 
discourse in the same firm voice as before, but 
likewise with a forced composure over a deep 
internal agitation,— “all that is about to take 
place must be promptly and rapidly done. To 
speak the truth, I know you all three too well 
to believe that you can be brought to a sense 
of the enormity of your crimes unless under 
extraordinary circumstances. To the influence 
of such circumstances am I about to subject 
you : and here” — pointing to Maravelli — “ is 
the man who, having been to a certain extent 
implicated in one phase of you r proceedings, 
must perform the part of a witness now. To a 
chamber of horrors am I about to lead you ! 
Prepare yourselves for a shock : you will 
behold some ghastly objects — but on one only 
heed your eyes be rivetted ’’ 

“ Mr. Loftus !” almost shrieked forth 
Agatha — and she would have fallen had not 
her sisters supported her ; “ you will not — 
you cannot — you dare not as a man ” 

“ Hush, hush !" was the quick whisper which 
Emma breathed in Agatha’s ear. “You must 
confess nothing — it will be safer not.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the eldest sister, regaining 


her fortitude at this hint ; '“ what horrors are. 
these which you have in preparation for us 
and she threw a ghastly look upon our young 
hero. 

“ Nob for worlds,” exclaimed Loftus, “ would 
I submit you — wicked and depraved though you 
are -to this ordeal, if I thought you would con- 
fess everything of your own accord ! Say then 
at once — say then,” he repeated earnestly and 
impressively ;“ to whom were this man’s ser- 
vices administered,” — and he again glanced to- 
wards Maravelli — “ on that memorable nishb, 
three -weeks ago, when a child was born within 
the walls of the Princess’s villa ?” 

Agatha essayed to give some answer ; but her 
tongue refused to perform its office, and she 
stood gazing in silent horror upon Jocelyn 
Loftus. 

. “Ask Hr. Maravelli,” said Julia hastily, 
“ whom he suspects to have been his patient on 
that memorable night.” 

“ No,” immediately exclaimed Loftus ; “ I re- 
quire not mere suspicions— I want positive 
evidence. Remember, this is most serious — 
and the manner in which it will end depends 
wholly upon yourselves.” 

“ .For God’s sake go through with the ordeal, 
whatever it may be," whispered Emma, as she 
stood behind her sister Agatha, whom she half 
sustained from sinking upon the carpet. 

Aeatha instantaneously regained a degree of 
composure — not so much on account of her 
sister Emma’s encouraging words, as because a 
sudden idea struck herself. Indeed, she saw 
that if they were enabled to set Jocelyn at 
naught in the clue which he had obtained, it 
might yet be possible to have the whole matter 
hushed up so as to avoid the necessity of having 
murder done in inspect to Loftus and Lady 
Prescott. That is to say, if they could manage 
to leave the circumstance of the child-birth in 
such doubt and mystery that the Princess 
should still remain an object even of the remo- 
test suspicion, then was it probable that Loftus 
would be most anxious to avoid public exposure. 
Such were the thoughts which all in an instant 
swept through Agatha’s mind, and impressed 
her with the importance of nerving herself to 
the utmost of her power to meet any horrors 
and go through any ordeal that might be in 
store for her sisters and herself. 

“Miss Owen,” said Loftus, fixing his eyes 
searching’y upon her, — “ to you do I specially 
address the question relative to the birth of 
that child to which allusion has been made !’’ 

“ And I, sir,” she answered, with a degree of 
composure that now astonished herself, “ refuse 
to give any response where the honour of a 
lady is so deeply implicated.” 

“ Then tell me,” said Loftus, his voice and 
his look now assuming the deepest. — the most 
awe-inspiring solemnity, — “ will you consent to 
cast your eyes upon the remains of the infant 
whereof I am speaking, and all three swear in 
the presence of the'corpse that, had it lived, it. 
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vrmjld v^l have been able to assert the clfiniis of 
nature upon either of you three sisters ? 

“TYc are prepared thus to swear, was 
\ ratha's reply, delivered in a voice so un- 
natural lv firm, and with a look so strangely 
ropolulei tliat it seemed as if such preter- 
human calmness could only be the prelude to a 
frightful reaction. 

<> Come, then," said Loftus : “ the sooner the 
ordeal is over the better, lloctor, take one of 
the candles and lead on.” 

Thus speaking, the young man opened the 
dining-room door, and made way for Maravelli 
(o pass out. TTc then beckoned the three 
sisters to follow ; and this they (lid with a 
decree of firmness which amazed him, although 
so” white were their countenances that they 
looked like moving corpses ! 

On issuing into the hall, Loftus hastened to 
unlock the door of the dissecting-room : and 
still bidding Maravelli lead the way, he stood 
aside to see the three sisters enter before him. 
And they did enter : hut the moment they 
crossed the threshold, and when the sickly odour 
of the dead struck upon their senses, they 
shuddered visibly— stopped short— and sudden- 
13 ’ turned towards each other, as if all their 
unnatural courage were now giving wav at the 
supreme moment, and the}’ were about to 
cling to one another for support. Rut again 
was Emma’s courage the first to revive, and 
also to pour its inspiration into the souls of her 
sisters: for the, having all that Bergami had 
said uppermost in her mind, was animated 
with a confidence which thc/i had not the same 
motive for possessing. 

'J'hcy therefore all three once again armed 
themselves with the utmost of their fortitude : 
and in this manner did they advance into the 
room. Maravelli stood by, holding the light : 
and Jocelyn Loftus, entering immediately 
behind the girls, closed the door. 

/lint, All I what pen can depict the horror 
that now seized upon those, unfortunate . young 
women 'l Confusion and disma)’ — anguish.and 
wonderment! .While Agatha's eyes remained 
rivetted upon the corpse of her child, the 
looks of her sisters had been thrown upon those 
other two dead bodies that la} 7 there: and as 
Emma at once recognized the countenance of 
her late paramour Colonel Midpas, Julia 
recoiled in affright from the first glimpse 
which she caught of the features of the. Earl 
of ( 'urzon. Then did a succession of agonizing 
shrieks thrill forth— followed by hysterics and 
fainting. 

These were the quick and alarming conse- 
quences of the tremendous spectacle. But 
from the ejaculations of horror and the agoni- 
’ zing syllables which first thrilled from the lips 
I of Emma and Julia, Loftus at once gathered 
that the dead bodies which, by a coincidence 
that almost seemed providential had been 
brought hither that night, were those of the 
Earl of Curzort and Colonel Mai pas, the two 
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young women’s paramours 1 Cruelly distressed 
at the turn which the drama had thus taken — 
having deepened into an excess of horror which 
he hail little foreseen and was very far from 
intending— he hastened to throw open the door 
again : and by the doctor’s assistance he. bore 
the now fainting girls, one after the other, 
away from the terrific scene into the dining- 
room. Agatha, who had instantaneously 
caught the infection of her two sisters’ wild 
terrors, and whose own nerves had been so 
painfully distended or some hours past as to 
lie easily unstrung all in a moment, — had not 
swoned outright, as Emma and Julia had 
done, hut had hurst forth into a kind of 
hysterical delirium, in which she unconsciously 
made all the confessions which Jocelyn Loftus 
had been so desirous to obtain. 

Mean while, as we before stated, Lad}' Pres- 
cott and the Countess of ( ’urzon— unable to 
retire to rest— were sitting together in the 
drawing-room. All on a sudden terrific cries, 
screams, «■ nd hysterical si; ricks reached their 
ears: and as in their present stale of mind a far 
less ominous circumstance than even this would 
have been sufficient to fill their souls with ter- 
ror, lliev started up and exchanged looks of 
feat ful import. Conscious guilt invariably as- 
sociates with itself every occurrence that seems 
at all threatening, no ; matter how trivial or how 
foreign to its actual circumstances it may he. 
Thus was it that an indescribable horror, ming- 
led with dread misgivings, seized at ouce upon 
the two patrician murderesses, and made them 
spring up from their Reals as if suddenly gal- 
vanized. The screams continuing, the two 
ladies went forth on the landing. They heard 
the names of Ctirzon and Mai pas thrilling forth 
upon voices fraught with rending anguish : and 
now their souls seemed to burn with the scath- 
ing effects of ineffable terror. The voice of (he 
doctor was heard vociferating, to Mavolta to 
bring water, vinegar, and smelling salts; and 
the quick sounds of footsteps tliroueh the hall, 
as the physician and Jocelyn conveyed the 
wretched girls to Ihe dining-room, all tended to 
prove that something unusual, strange, and ex- 
traordinary was going on. 

Wild with alarm, and her feelings now ex- 
cited to a pitch utterly beyond endurance, Lady 
ITescotland the Countess of Ourzon descended 
the stairs. On reaching the hall, they beheld 
two doors standing open, and from both of 
which lights were streaming. One of these 
doors Lady Prescott had never seen open before 
all the time she had been at the doctor’s house: 
and perceiving that the other door which stood 
open was that of the dining-room, it naturally 
struck her that the shrieks of anguish she had 
heard had proceeded from the former place ere 
those who had uttered them were borne into 
the latter apartment. O.uick as thought alone 
can travel, did this idea strike her ; and impell- 
ed by a curiosity now excited to a fearful — in- 
deed, to an awful pitch— sho hastened' towards 
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that door which stood open at tbc end of the “Know you,” asked Lady Prescott,. under 
passage leading from tbe ball. Lady' Curzon, tbe influence of a tremendous consternation, 
inspired by kindred feelings, mechanically 1 “what is the punishment in Geneva foi 

followed her ; and together did they enter the for ” . ' ' ' , , , , 

dissecting-room, where tbe candle which Mara- ■ “For the crime of .murdeV ? added- Lady 
velli bad left upon the table at once showed Curzon, mechanically.' • " 

them the fearful objects that lay stretched ou “ Yes -the guillotine !” answered Lady, 1 res- 

that anatomical board! '*> ' cott, with wild staring eyes.- v 4 •' ' _ 

For the corpse of the child they had no eyes “O horror r’ rejomed the wretched • Lditha, 
nor. thoughts : all their attention — all their in- shuddering with an . ice-chill from- head' to 
tcrest — all their ideas, were in a moment rivet- foot! • ■ ■ 

ted and absorbed in the dread spectacle of their “Ah !’’ ejaculated Lady-Prescott, as her. eye 
two murdered victims, lying there stretched fell upon the bottle which stood on the table. ■ 
but before them 1 " “ What is it ?” quickly' demanded the Couu- 

For nearly a minute did they stand gazing in tess : then as she also caught sight of the label, 
mute horror, their countenances ghastly pale, she said, “Here ! give it to Ine 1 It'is Satan 
and with .a paleness too which settling upon himself who has put it in my way 1 I ani tired 
their olive complexions gave to their features a of life — J am frightened to live ! Tbe guillotine 
corpse-like hue similar to the faces of the dead. — my God the guillotine — Oh ! no, no— 

Then, as if simultaneously seized with the same And seizing the bottle from Lady Pi'esCott s 
goading terror, they turned away, exchanging hand, the Countess of Curzon applied it to her 
a quick look of indescribable feelings, and passed lips. 

forth into the hall again. As they proceeded “ Ah ! leave enough for me also,"' cried Lady 
side by side along the passage, they threw quick Prescott, snatching the phial from her : but for, 
shuddering glances over their shoulders, in a moment she stood transfixed with horror as 
dire apprehension lest sniiir.thinif should be she beheld the Countess of Curzon sink sudden- 
following close behind ! ’ ly back in her chair and with one deep groan 

In the confusion and dismay which prevailed give up the ghost— for 1 the poison was rapid 
inside the dining-room, — where Mavolta and and fatal in its efiects-as tbe dart oftheAngel 
the doctor were administering restoratives to of Heath : _ " ' 

Emma amldulia, and whore Agatha was giving All imaginable horrors, _ ten thousand • times 
vent to her hysterical revealings, — the door, as more fearful than any which had yet seized on 
already stated, had been left open. The eldest the wretched Lad}’ Prescott, now crowded in 
sister’s confessions were at this moment absorb- upon her. Heath in every shape seemed lb be 
iug tbc entire attention of -Jocelyn Loftus ; and within that house 1 — death in the dissecting- 
ho observed not that the door was thus open— room-death now in this gloomy parlour — be- 
ncilher did he hear the sounds of footsteps nor fore her eyes and in her imagination— death out- 1 
the rustling of garments, as Cady ITesoott and of-doors, in the middle 1 of the great square of 
the Countess of Curzon were staggering past Geneva, and on Urn seallold of the guillotipb ! 
that open door, scarcely knowing whither they Oh 1 the guillotine— heavens ! what . a. thrill 
went, hut both alike a prey to feelings which of ice-like agony did the idea, as it again 
defied description. flashed. to her mind, send through’ her entire 

The door of the sombre-looking little parlour, form! — so Unit 'maddened, ; frenzied, driven 
of which we tiave frequently spoken, was also wild with the pressure of intolerable thoughts, 
standing ajar, and a light glimmered from with- the unhappy lady raised the phial to her lips 

I iu. Mechanically did the two Judies enter there ; arid poured the residue of its contents down 
for they felt that their limbs were failing them her throat. The ofleet was blasliug-as'a flash of 
and that they must sink with the exhaustion ’.lightning. Yol more' quickly does the thundcr- 
of terror and dismay, unless they reached some stroke of apoplexy perform its tremendous ' 

place where they cbuld sit down. Lady Prescott work and down she fell, -a corpse'! '• 

threw herself into an arm-chair, an example- • Meantime the hysterical cries 'which still ! 
which was instantaneously followed by tbe .came thrilling from ' Agatha’s lips and went 
Countess of Curzon. Then with hollow eyes ^penetrating through the entire house, reached 
did they gaze upon each other, as if to ask the ears of the Countess of Curzon’s iady’s-maid, 
what was to be done : for they both felt pro- who slept on an upper storey. This was none 
fouudly and terribly conscious of danger, al- other than Gertrude — the handsome and willy 
though they knew not how to deline it or whence Gertrude, who is already ' so well known to 
it was to conic. our renders. •_ > Terrified and dismayed at 

, “ The lake has given up its dead 1” whispered those sounds of female , anguish .which 

Lady Prescott, in accents low and hollow. “la struck cry after cry, audwitlishriek follow- 
not this omiuuuu of something dreadful V ing shriek, in quick' succession' upon her 

“ Yes— my God ! dreadful, dreadful!’ .re- Cara,— she leaped forth from lief couch, hastily 
1 turned Editha, wringing her bauds. “ Oh ! that blirew on some clothing,' and descended the 
the work of the last few hours could be un- stairs. Guided by tbe' cries, she' came down 
done !” as far as the ball ; and halting near the dining- 
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room door, listened tu wliat was takiug place iittorable dismay on beholding the tragedy 
within. She heard Agatha’s unconscious and which had taken place. Loftus" was the °firat 
hysterical confessions— how it was iudeed she to recover his presence of mind ; and in a few 
who had given birth to the child whose corpse quick but impressive words, he conjured the 
was in the dissecting-room; and Gertrude doctor to summon likewise all his fortitude to 
shuddered as she thus listened to those wild his aid, inasmuch as it was absolutely necessary 
ravings relative to the dead 1 to conceal from the three sisters this new inci- : 

. While casting her eyes in the vagueness of dent which had occurred, lest the accumnhi*- 
a growing terror around, she observed the tion of so much horror upon horror, beneath 
other doors which stood open ; and catching a the same roof and within the same hour, should 
glimpse of the sinister shapes that lay on the prove more than their minds could possibly 
table in the dissecting-room, thither was she bear up against. 

impelled by a fearful curiosity, as terrible as Mavolta was accordingly summoned forth 
it was irrestible. Entering that room, she from the dining-room to take charge of Ger- 
beheid the child to which allusion had just trade, now a laughing senseless maniac : and 
been made in her hearing; and she also beheld the unhappy creature was induced to follow 
the two corpses that lay stretched on, the same the old housekeeper up the stairs. The door 
table. Heavens! one was ,Malpas, her mistress's of the little parlour was closed on the corpses 
enemy— and the other was her mistress’s of the two suicide-ladies ; and all this having 
husband! Yes— there was the Earl of been done in the coarse of a few minutes, the 
Ourzon, stark and lifeless,— lie who had revelled doctor and Loftus returned into the dininq- 
in the virginity of Gertrude's own charms— room, where the three sisters were miw 
there he lay, a mere inanimate heap ! huddling together upon u.mfa and endeavour- 

. Gertrude stuod confounded. Of the double ing to imbibe confidence from each other's pre- 
crime perpetrated that night by her mistress sence, as well as collect their ideas so as to 
and lady Prescott at the old jetty, she knew look their actual position in the face. For 
uot : therefore well indeed might she be amazed Agatha had by this time grown calm,— vield- 
and thus transfixed with mingled wonderment ing to the consolations, the entreaties, and the 
and horror on beholding those two corpses prayers of her two sisters, who had been re- 

atretched out there. Staggering away -not covered from the fainting condition info which 

knowing what to thiuk— scarcely daring to they had fallen. 


think at all— but with terrible suspicions “ Young ladies," said l.oftus, on returning 
springing up in her mind, she retraced into the room with the doctor, "you need r<yf 
her steps in the lmll ; and still guided by main here no longer than you choose." I 
the irresistible feeling of curiosity which “ Rut what are we to expect, Mi 1 . Loftus ?-*i- 
amounted almost to a presentiment .she what are we to anticipate 1" inquired Agatha 
advanced towards the parlour-door. Hut, now, who was still nervous and trembling all o°ver.. ’ 
as she reached the threshold of that sombre- “ You must prepare to quit Geneva to- 
looking little room, aery— a wild and terrible morrow," answered .Jocelyn. « t'nderstand 
cry, thrilling high above the hysterical outpour- me well— to-morrow must yourselves,”— and 
ings of Agatha in the dining-room— burst lie glanced rapidly at the throe sisters one 
agonisingly from the lips of the lady’s-maid, as after the other,— “ take your departure from 


.mu tm; otuu u * p.uusL*, you ICC! GUM 111 COnSl*(llience 01 

death produced by a quick and powerful poison the terrible scenes which taken place von would 
"""eon the iiuor. with glassy eyes that rather remain here for a whi’c lonirer ’’ 

r e X C Pr^catt C n !!. ! n “i l ' was fetched “ No, no," cried Emma impatiently : for now 

.1. , becoming hideous beneath that bur fortitude was returnin'?. she recollect. . 


the linger of death ! ' 


mat tier fortitude was returning, she recollect-/ 1 
ed her appointment with Hergami. “ Let ual 


* • * ;„r a, tJxt" S%2r%$& Vis 

Mamvell. d house ! The suicide of the two But just as they were about to iMue forth he 
ladies seemed the downing act of the tremen- bethought himself of somethin'' which' he 
dons drama thus represented there. .Jocelyn ought to say in his own ustili"ation • for 
and tlu doctoi u ere the two persons who had even to such vile, depraved and heartless "irG 
w‘a"d^?° ra °V “ these, did he 'choLe 10^“ ^ 

1 IV Hit thev were' u m - e<1 . s f Arcel >' ,,f * »>an capable of unnecessary cruelty. 

• h he> ou.ru Iielnicii with un- "One moment,” he said, just closing the 
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door ajar ore the three sisters stepped foi th 
from the house. “ It is due to myself to inform 
you that the additional horrors of that room' 
and he glanced towai’ds the dissecting apart- 
meat— 1 “formed no portion of my plan. Had 
I known whose remains those were that had been 
brought in by the resurrectionists of the lake, 
not for an instant should I have suffered you 
to enter thither ” . ■ 

Having thus spoken, he again opened the 
door; and the three sisters, drawing down 
their veils and huddling close together, issued 
forth from Maravelli’s house, just as the 
neighbouring church-clock was chiming a 
quarter to one. Thus was it that they had 
passed through three quarters of an hour of 
horrible feelings and rending mental tortures 
within those walls ; and the silence, the 
darkness, and the loneliness of the bye-street 
into which they now emerged, constituted an 
. indescribable relief after the whirl of harrow- 
ing emotions they had experienced. 

After having thus afforded egress to the 
three sisters, .Focelyn Ijoftus hastened back 
into the dining-room where he had left Mara- 
velli, and to vGiom he now said. “1 am going 
out for an hour or two." . 

“f.'oing out ’’ echoed the doctor, all his sus- 
picions of evil suddenly reviving. 

“Tranquillize yourself— T shall be back in 
, a couple of hours, long before the city awakes 
ii/or the business of a new day. Doctor Mara- 
hc’dli,” added our hero in a solemn voice, and 
n-uith a still more solemn look, “the last hour 
tflfas been one of horrors such as T never knew 
before — such as God grant that I may nevei 
know again ! Our duty is clear and apparent. 
So soon as the policecourts are open, -we muse 
repair to the authorities and relate everything 
that has occurred." 

“Everything ?’ cried Maravelli, with haggard 

° “Depend upon it,” rejoined Loftus, “l will 
save you from any unpleasant consequences. 
I have promised you this already, and T will 
keep my word." 


He then put on his hat, muilled himself in 
a cloak, aud issued forth from the phycician’s' 
house. •; 

Meanwhile the three sisters were hastening 
back to the villa. Emma, who relied upon 
the protection of Bergami, but who did not 
choose to inform her sisters of all that had 
taken place between' herself and him, said 
everything she could think of to inspire them 
with an equal amount of courage and assurance. 
She represented to them that now the ordeal 
was past, the worst was known ; and that 
all the harm or exposure Loftus intended them, 
was their prompt exile from Geneva. 

“But even this decision may be counteract- 
ed," added Emma, in a peculiar tone of 
assurance, which was derived from the secret 
reliance Bhe placed in Bergami. 

Through the eldest sister’s frame, however, 
did a sudden thrill of horror swept, as she re- 
called to mind Mrs. Ranger’s injunction re- 
lative to Loftus and Lady Prescott. “ // they 
ure to lire, then must you find the opportunity of 
hrcathhif/ the word to Mun'irelli : hut ij they ore 
to die, t lien nothing need lw soul mid the doctor 
will do his work /" 

Such were the words Mrs. Ranger had 
whispered to Agatha during their interview of 
the evening: but the word had not been 
breathed in Maravelli’s ear, anfl he therefore 
would do his work ! 

Ah ! if Agatha only knew that Lady 
Prescott was already no more — that the poison 
had been used by suicide lips and that Mara- 
velli no longer dreamt of new crimes, but only 
thought of shielding the past ones,— s' e would 
have been spared this fresh paroxysm of horror 
and dismay which now seized upon her. But 
stricken speechless thereby, she gave no audible 
vent to her feelings : and as she thus walked 
with her two sisters in silence, they in the 
obscurity of night observed not t’ e ghastly 
workings of her countenance. 
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GHA1 i'J'jl’ GLXIJI. 1 ', dining with a friend, it was for the purpose of 

hastening to Dr. Maravelli’s ' house and making 
thk last act or the j.'jgijt’s tragedy. Jocelyn Loftus acquainted with all that 
. . had taken place during the few hours since 

it is here necessary to remind the reader they parted in the middle of the dayl Thus 
that wren Bergami had absented himself from Bergami had' informed our hero of all the 
the dinner-table at the villa, under pretence of strange and startling revelations which he had 
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THE LAST ACT OF THK SIGHT'S TRAGEDY. 
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wrung from Mrs. Hubbard, and all that bad 
talcen place between himself and the three 
sisters on the shore of the lake. Tie had also 
explained to Loftus word for word vAat he had 
said and done when left alone with Emma 
Owen ; and ore they ^parted, it was then 
agreed that Loftus should repair to the villa 
during the night, immediately after his inter* 
view should have taken place with the three 
3 'oung ladies at Dr. Maravelli’s. 

It was in pursuance of this understanding 
with .Bergami, that Jocelyn Loftus was now 
wending his way from ti e physician's house 
towards the villa ; and while the three sisters 
were returning thither by the most direct 
route, our hero was taking the more circuitous 
path across the , lield. But then, as he 
proceeded at a much <| nicker pace than the 
Misses Owens lie arrived at the point of 
destination before them. 

Onreachinr the private door in the garden 
wall, ‘he .knocked three times ; and it was 
immediately opened by Bcrgami, who had been 
there awaiting his coming for the last half- 
hour. Jnafcw hurried words Jocelyn related 
to the royal eijuerry all the dreadful things I 
that had occurred, and how the drama of the 
night had episodically merged into a terrific 
tragedy in respect to Lady ‘Prescott and the 
Countess of Cur/.on. Bcrgami was horror- 
stricken on hearing of these frightful incidents : 
but as there was now little leisure for comment, 
he proceeded without loss of time to conduct 
Jocelyn into the villa. Ascending the back 
staircase together, they trod noiselessly, so as 
not to attract attention in ease the sisters 
should have already entered or Mrs. Hanger 
should be upon the alert. Hut all was still- no 
one appeared— and Bcrgami led the way to his 
own chamber. 

“1 have conic," said Jocelyn, as he threw off 
his cloak and hat, “ because of the appointment 
which we made ; but I should scarcely t* ink 
that Emma will 1 ave the hardihood fo perform 
the part which she promised you, considering 
everything that has occurred.” 

“ But methought you said in t! c garden ere 
now,” observed Bcrgami, “ that you concealed 
the crowning tragedy from the sisters in con- 
sideration of their state of mind ?” 

“I did so,” answered Loftus. “But the 
spectacle of her murdered paramour ” 

“ Murdered did you say ?’’ cried Bcrgami, 
starting with horror. 

( “ Yes : Colonel Malpas and also the Earl of 
Curzon were most foully murdered,” rejoined 
our hero. “The marks of the fatal wounds 
were upon them Ah 1 and must we not as- 

sociate the suicide of those ladies with the dread 
crime of murder committed upon these two 
men ?" 

“ Heavens 1" ejaculated- Bergami, “what 
horrors are growing out of these adventures 
Wherein we are engaged ! But did the spectacle 


of her murdered paramour produce so ver 
powerful an impression upon Emma 

“ Bather of horror than of grief,’’ rejoined 
Loftus. “ I noticed moreover that she was the 
first to resume her fortitude r ” 

“Then depend upon it she "will keep her 
appointment with me to-night,” interrupted 
Bergami. 

“ You speak with confidence, Baron,” said 
Loftus : “and I hope that it will prove as you 
conjecture. For if this one point be cleared 
up, then are our investigations complete in all 
their details. Agatha confessed, as I ere now 
toldj'oit in the gardenj that she vas the 
mother of the babe: she moreover admitted in 
her ravings that it was her sisters. who person- 
ated the Princess in Lite ermine, cloak and the 
green silk hood, which they had- been enabled 
bj r their position about the royal person*' to 
borrow for the specific occasions when they 
were used -” 

“Oh ! what refinement of atrocious perfidy !” 
exclaimed the Baron, trembling with indigna- 
tion. 

“ Let our consolation be that we have un- 
ravelled Lhe complicated skein so successfully,” 
observed Loftus : “and now it is the last knot 
which wc are about to untie— that is to say, if 
Emma should really come.” 

“I am convinced’of it," said Bergami, with 
the same air of confidence as before. ■“ That 
young woman is devoured with insatiable 
passions: she is a perfect Mcssalina .in her 
desires. Ah! Air. Loftus, you can under- 
stand me when I assure you that never, 
never did 1 do such violence to my feelings 
in every respect as when affecting ■ to fall 
into the snare which that syren spread for 
me ! 1 hated the hypocrisy of the part 
which 1 was playing— hated It all the more 
bitterly because T was compelled to assume the 
passion of love where J in reality experienced 
naught but loathing and aversion ! For beauti- 
ful as that young creature is, yet did her very 
touch send a cold shudder through me as if 
from the contact of a reptile. At the time that 
I was playing that hypocritical part and forc- 
ing myself to enact the character of a gross 
sensualist, it seemed to me as if I were commit- 
ting a crime. And then to permit her even for a 

moment to enfold me in her embrace" 0(4od 1 

it was dreadful 1” — and the strong aversion 
which penetrated through Bergami’s accents 
and looks, showed how really and truly his 
exalted nature recoiled from the degrading 
sensuality belonging to the part which he had 
enacted. “ But 1 had assured you, Air. Loftus,” 
ho continued, “that 1 would have recourse to 
every means in order to further our views ; for 
it was the honour of a persecuted and injured 
Princess that had to be vindicated— and I was 
therefore prepared to go any. lengths and make 
any sacrifice of my own feeling in order to ac- 
complish that aim. I can assure you, however, 
it was the martyrdom of all my manly sense 
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of propriety when I allowed myself to be 
pressed' to that luxurious wanton’s bosom ! 
And it is because she is this utter profligate 
this lascivious creature — that you and 1 both 
know her to bo — it is for this reason, I say, 
that she will presently forget all the horrors 
of the last few hours, and giving the reins 
to her imagination, think of abandoning her- 
self only to voluptuous delights.” 

<<■ We shall see,” observed Jocelyn. “ The 
night is wearing on — they must have returned 
by this time — and if she mean to seek your 
chamber she will be here soon.” 

f ^ f ^ 

it * * 

* * * * 

Earon Bergami was right. Even while re- 
traeinr her way. with her sisters from 
Maravelli's house to the villa, did Emma give 
full scope- to her licentious imaginings. She 
thought within herself that the. pains of the 
nil lit being over the hour for its pleasures 
was now approaching, and in Ber ami’s arms 
did she hope to reap the reward of all that she 
had just under, one. 

The three sisters stealthily re-entered the villa; 
and immediately separating from each other, 
they sought their respective chambers. But 
Agatha, according to previous understanding, 
repaired in the first instance to Mrs. Ranger's 
room ; and there she found the old harridan 
sitting up and anxiously awaiting her return. 
There was a screen drawn round one corner 
of the chamber ; and as Agatha entered, Mrs. 
Banger pointed significantly in that direction. 
A cold shudder thrilled through the young 
lady's frame, as she full easily comprehended 
what the sign meant— namely, that Kobolt 
and his two companions were concealed behind 
that screen. 

“Now, Agatha,’’ said Mrs. Ranger, of course 
speaking in English and also in a low voice : 
“ tell me in as few words as you can all that 
has taken place.” 

The young lady sat down on a chair close to 
the old one, and rapidly outlined the horrors 
through which she and her sisters had passed — 
as a matter of course not forgetting to describe 
how they had beheld the forms of the mur- 
dered Cnrzon and Malpas 'stretched upon the 
table in the doctor’s dissecting-room. Mrs. 
Ranger was astounded at this portion of the 
narrative, the crime being characterized by so 
much real mystery in every respect. But she 
was not a woman likely to devote much time to 
speculation and conjecture, when it became 
necessary to act with decision : she accordingly 
asked, “ How stands the matter, Agatha ? — 
j what words spoke you in Mara veil’s ear ?” 

“ l said nothing,” was the response. “ I 
was too much the prey to the v ildest emotions 
of terror and grief to be able to settle my 
[thoughts on any particular point. It quite 
! escaped me, in the whirl of my ideas, that the 


lives of Loftus and Lady Brescotb were, so 
to speak, in my own hand.” 

“ Well, then, it is perhaps all for the better,” 
said Mrs. Ranecr, with the doggedness of deter- 
mination. “ Bead,, people^ tell no tales, and 
therefore it is better that " the' ~ tongues of 
Loftus and Lady Prescott should be silenced 
than that we should be at their mercy. Since 
you did not speak the word, Maravelli will 
do his work. And now,” she added with an 
emphasis and a look both alike of darkest mean-, 
ing, “ I shall do Mins’." 

“You — you — are resolved then ?" faltered 
Agatha, glancing with uncontrollable horror 
towards the .screen, from behind which the 
rustling of garments and the whispering of 
[coarse voices came. 

‘ To be sure,” rejoined Mrs. Ranger. If 
Loftus and Lady Prescott are to die to-night, 
how is it possible to allow Bergami to live V . 

Agatha spoke not another word ; but for 
nearly a minute she stood gazing in vacant 
terror upon Mrs. Ranger — not only in 
astonishment at the extraordinary firmness of 
that woman at other times so frivolous and 
full of affectations, but also as much as to ask 
whether it was possible that a murder so foul, 
so cold-blooded, was to be done that night 
within the walls of the villa ? 

“ Retire, Agatha — retire,” said Mrs. Ranger 
at length : “ and in less than half-an-lionr 
from this time all will be over.” 

Agatha still remained speechlees : her tongue 
was parched -her throat was dry, as if she 
had been swallowing ashes ; and yet it seemed 
that if she even for a single moment relaxed 
the strong boll that she was maintaining upon 
her feelings, she must give full vent to her 
anguish in one long, loud, and penetrating 
scream. 

Mrs. Banger pushed her gently towards 
the door ; and Agatha, quitting the chamber, 
dragged herself along the passage to her own 
room,— where looking the door, she threw 
herself upon the couch, and burying herfaee in 
the pillow to stifle her cries, gave vent to all 
the tremendous anguish that for the last 
quarter of an hour had Lathered and remained 
pent up in her almost bursting bosom, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
s * ■£ •£ rr 

Meanwhile the voluptuous Emma, imme- 
diately on raining her own appartments, 
had hastened to throw off her apparel. Then 
unlockin’ a wardrobe, she took thence a frock- 
coat, a military stock, a pair of trousers with 
a stripe of coldlaee on the outward seam of 
each leq a pair of Wellington toots and a hat. 

If any one could have peeped into the 
chamber at this moment and beheld that 
young woman undoing her feminine toilette and 
preparing for her masculine one, it would have 
been impossible to believe that she had gone 
through such a severe trial as she had so 
recently experienced. Upon her countenance 
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•was no trace of those feelinss which had ere 
now been so vividly excited at MaravelU’s 
house : on the contrary, the flush of a blissful 
animation was upon her cheeks — the light of 
pleasure flashed from beneath the silken 
fringes of her hazel eyes— a sunny smile sat 
upon her lips, which so Jar from beinsr dry and 
feverish with recent horror, were moist as wet 
coral and delicious as a rich pulpy fruit. 
Her bosom rose and fell with quick heavin- s, 
but not indicative of either affliction or alarm. 
No — those voluptuous undulations of that 
superb bust were produced by the anticipations 
of love’s delLht which fired the soul within. 

She disapparelled herself, we say, of all her 
feminine gear, and then began to assume t'e 
masculine garb wl ich she knew became her 
so well. Even to her very corset had she laid 
aside ; and though the rich contours of her bust 
depended not upon artificial support or com- 
pression for their shape, roundness, or firmness, 
yet was it now easier to imprison those glowing 
globes of snow wit 1 in t l e tightly-fitting frock 
coat. The Wellington boots, made with such 
exquisite delicacy, fitted her beautifully-shaped 
feet in t' e most faultless man* cr — t* e upper 
leaf crs ascending to the middle of the swell 
of her robust but admirably modelled lees. 
The pantaloons, however, were made some- 
what wide and with large plaits, so as to 
conceal the feminine shapeliness of the limbs, 
and give them the appearance of f at un- 
deviating straightness which especially charac- 
terises the male figure. Tier hair was arranged 
in such a manner as to flow in a luxuriant mass 
upon her shoulders; and when this was done, 
she proceeded by f - e aid of gum- water to fasten 
a pair of false whiskers in their proper place. 
This she did with an air so coquettish— so full 
of arch delig’ t — that it was less possible than 
ever to believe she lmd undergone such ex- 
citing fluctuations of feeling during the few 
past hours. But now, came another of the 
finishing touches to tl e masculine toilette, — 
namely, the fastening on of the exquisitely- 
fashioned false moustache. Above her short 
upper-lip did she affix it in the most artistic 
manner ; and then, as she gazed at herself in 
the mirror, with that delicately -pencilled, 
glossy, and curling appendage to her luscious 
mouth, she fancied that it gave a more mis- 
chievous expression to her features and a de- 
lightful archness to her smile. Resplendent as 
pearls already were her beautiful teeth : but iT 
it were possible, that dark moustache made 
them appear still more brilliant by the contrast; 
and when she fastened below the nether lip, 
just where the chin formed its beauteous 
dimple, another little artificial contrivance of 
hair to serve as an imperial, her delight became 
absolutely childish. Indeed, as she surveyed 
herself in the full length mirror before which 
her masculine toilette was achieved, she looked 
like a radiant being without a care, and who 
had never even known what a ruffled fooling was 


— dressing for some masquerade where she was 
to enjoy the full measure of characteristic de- 
light. 

Long as it has taken us to deserible the 
process of this toilette, it did not occupy Emma 
above twenty minutes altogether ; and now, as 
she threw a last look at herself, she murmured 
with an air of supreme satisfaction, “Never 
did this attire seem to become me so much be- 
fore !” 

And truly it did become her well, — setting 
forth the exquisite symmetry of her shape with- 
out concealing its feminine contours. Indeed, 
it could be but at a distance, or in an obscure 
light, and when only a hasty dance was thrown 
upon her, that she could be taken for Qne of 
the male sex — much less Bergami himself, whose 
noble height she altogether wanted. Besides 
it were eas}' to perceive, when gazing close or 
in a clear luht, that sl^was a female dis >uised 
— not merely from the delicacy, the softness, 
and the polish of her skin— nor from the 
seductive look of wantonness which beamed in 
her mischievous eyes and shed the subdued 
light of soft sonsuonsness over her entire coun- 
tenance, whiskered and moustached thou -li it 
were ; but it was also from the risk develop- 
ment of that brtst which the tight- fitting frock 
could not possibly flatten and only partially re- 
strain and compress. But even as she drew 
herself up to her full height, and by thro dug 
back her shoulders endeavoured to make the 
most of a stature which was not even tall fora 
woman, it seemed as if with the expansion 
thus given to the chest, the glowing orbs 
would burst forth from their prisonage ; and 
in this manner did (lie projecting development 
of bust, apart from all other circumstances 
above clot ailed, betra}’ the woman in the mas- 
culine garb. 

We will not, however, linger at greater length 
upon a portraiture which assuredly had its 
delicious attractions. Sad — oh ! sad, indeed, is 
it to reflect that this creature so lovely, was not 
so virtuous as she is beautiful — that this being 
so seductive, was not so chaste as she was fas- 
cinating. 

The masculine toilette, then, being completed, 
Emma Owen prepared to sally forth from her 
chamber. One last look did she fling upon the 
mirror where her symmetrical and, at the same 
time, voluptuous shape was so faithfully repro- 
duced upon the polished surface ; and with her 
spirits elevated to the highest pitch, through 
tlie very fee ing of satisfaction which she ex- 
perienced, she turned away and issued from the 
room. Ah ! how her heart palpitated now with 
the anticipation of ineffable joys, as she pictured 
to herself the handsome Bergami, who, as she 
thought, was in a few bi’ief minutes to strain 
her warm, palpitating, and glowing with love 
and passion, in his arms— that handsome Ber- 
gami whose miniature counterpart she had 
apparelled herself to seem ! 

The passage was feebly— very feebly lighted 
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bv the lamp tliat burnt there, but which was ] 
now flickering towards extinction. Indeed, the < 
gloom was so deep that it would have been im- I 
possible to discern a figure a dozen yards a- s 
lmad All was silent in the villa— silent as the i 
grave,. as Emma stole with noiseless steps along ; 

the corridor. , ™ . 1 

But suddenly she pauses and listens. That < 
deep silence ha's just been broken by a sound as : 
of the turning of the handle of a door. "S es : 
she cannot be mistaken : it is so — and more- 
over it is the door of Mrs. Rangers rooms 
whence the sound emanates. It opens a head 
peeps forth — it is Mrs. Rangers : and the next 
instant it is withdrawn again. But the _ words, 

“ 'Tis ft'’, nov: in the passage 1” uttered with ex- 
ceeding rapidity by Mrs. Ranger inside the 
room, reached Emma s ears \ and she, instan- 
taneously fancying that the old lady was posi- 
tively and actually taking her this time for 
Bergami himself, laughed inwordly as she con- 
tinued her way along the passage. 

Once more all was quiet. Mrs. Ranger's 
door had closed again ; and Emma did not 
choose to waste a single moment in inquiring 
why the old lady was up still, and what she 
was doing when peeping forth into the passage. 
No — not an instant could Emma spare from 
the time which was now so precious, and_ was 
to be devoted as soon as possible to the delights 
of love ! 

And now the door of Bergami’s apartment 
was gained— and Emma was about to knock 
gently with her delicate fingers, when she sud- 
denly became aware of the stealthy creeping of 
some one near her. She turned round abruptly ; 
and the look she threw was the last that ever 
flashed from her eyes in this life. For at the 
same moment her throat was grasped by hands 
of such iron strength, that the cry which rose 
up in her terror was stilled in an instant — 
utterly subdued, ere even the very breath on 
which it was to be wafted forth could issue 
from the quivering lips ! Simultaneously with ] 
this vigorous and effective assault, a long, sharp 
dagger was driven deep down into the unfortu- 
nate young woman’s bosom— and penetrating 
her heart, death was instantaneous l 

This fearful deed occupied not a minute : and 
so noiselessly was it performed, that Mrs. Ran- 
ger, who was inside her room holding the door 
ajar and listening attentively, could scarcely 
hear the sound of even the faintest struggle. 
But, nevertheless, there was just a sufficiency 
of noise to reach the ears of Bergami and Lof- 
tus within the room at the door of which the 
tremendous tragedy took place. Thinking, 
however, it was Emma groping her way thither 
—perhaps in the dark— they only opened 
the door gently. But as the lights strained 
forth from the chamber, what a spectacle met 
their view !. Cries of horror burst from their 
lips ; and at the same time their ears caught 
the sounds of rapidly retreating footsteps. 

Then rang the alarm of murder through the 


house — that terrific cry bursting like the knell 
of doom upon the ears of startled sleepers in 
the depth of the nieot ! But along the passage 
sped Loftus and Bergami : down the stairs 
tlicv precipitated themselves — and on the 
landing below they overtook the three assas- 
sins, upon whom they seized and who turned to 
defend themselves. "Here it was pitch dark; 
and the struggle took place in the dense ob- 
scurity. Loftus and Bergami, having each 
orappled with his man, held them fast with 
desperate tenacity ; and a third remained to 
attempt the rescue of friends, but dared not 
use his dagger to stab at random in the dark, 
lest he should wound them instead of their 
assailants. As for the turn men themselves 
who were thus seized upon, so firmly were 
they pinioned b} T our hero and the royal 
equerry, that though violent were their strug- 
gles, yet were their arms held fast and they 
could not use their weapons. 

In less than a minute the villa was all alive 
— doors ■were opening- female voices were 
heard giving vent to deafening shrieks— and 
the menservants came rushing down from the 
uppermost storeys. Lights were brought to 
the scene of action : and there Hernani and 
Walden were found safe pinioned in the grasp 
of Bergami and Loftus — while Ivobolt, the 
moment the gleam of the first light flashed upon 
f.lw' (1 (Tii re of the roVal euuerrv. was seized 
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the figure of the royal equerry, was seized 
with so mortal a terror that he staggered 
against the wall, his limbs becoming as heavy 
as lead and disabling him from flight. For it 
naturally struck him that this was the same 
person whom but a minute or two back he had 
felt assured that he had left dead at the end of 
the passage below. 

The capture of the three men was now effect- 
ed without much difficulty by the aid o.f the 
domestics who appeared upon the scene ; and 
from something which Kobolt in his terror 
and bewilderment let fall from his lips, 
Loftus and Bergami at once proceeded to Mrs. 
Ranger’s room. They knocked at the door, 
and in a voice of alarm from within she asked, 

“ Who is there?” 

“Open, madam — open !’’ exclaimed Loftus, 
in a commanding tone. 

“No— no — I cannot— I am undresse 1 ,’’ half 
screamed the wretched woman, all her courage 
breaking down in a moment ; for it struck her 
that the murderers had been arrested and that 
everything was discovered. 

Without another word did Bergami and 
Jocelyn burst open the door ; and instead of 
findins Mrs. Ranger disapparelled, they at 
once perceived that she had not laid aside a 
single article of raiment, nor made the slightest ! 
preparation to retire to rest. From their looks 
did she gather the full confirmation of all her 
direst terrors ; and falling at their feet she ex- 
tended herarms, crying, “ Mercy, mercy 1” . 

“Wretched woman !’’ exclaimed Bergami, 
“ what horrors have you been guilty of ! Mur- 



deress that you are, what pardon can there be 
for you ?’* 

Mrs. llanger heard no more— her senses 
were abandoning her — and with a hollow moan 
of deepest despair, she sank down in a death- 
like swoon. 

Meanwhile a distressing — oh! a wildly dis- 
tressing scene had occurred close by. Alarmed 
along with the rest of the household by theory 
of murder which Loftus and I’ergami had sent 
forth, Agatha and .Tulin had issued from their 
chambers to find that their sister, from whom 
they had parted hut little more than lialf-an- 
liour back in the fulness of vigorous 1 ealLh, 
was now a lifeless bleeding corpse. Oh ! what 
ineffable anguish was now experienced by those 
young women— and how tremendous v as the 
remorse that sprang up in their guilt)* souls, on 
perceiving at the (irst p'.auce that one of the 
very means adopted to achieve the ruin of the 
Princess, had rebounded upon their own heads ! 
For they understood it all : their unfortunate 
sister had been mistaken for llergami — and 
attired in the apparel wherewith she was wont 
to personate him, had thus met a premature 
and dreadful death ! 

Put we must dra »■ a veil, at least for the pre- 
sent, over the manifold feelings excited by the 
incidents of this dreadful night. Suffice it to 
say that the police authorities were immediately 
fetched from Geneva— that Mrs. Hanger and 
the three murderers were borne otf to prison 
— and that Agatha and Julia, now in a state 
bordering upon frenzy, were lift at the villa 
under the surveillance of an officer of justice. 
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tiii. '-iTwiNi! n< •r-'i:. 

Is* a dirty, dingy-looking, dust-begrimed par- 
lour at Mr. Moses 1 key’s spungiug-house in 
Fetter Lane, Air. Fnimerson was pacing to and' 
fro. Pars were at the windows ; and though 
the sun was shining brightly— for it was mid- 
day— -its beams were deadened bv the dirty 
medium of the window-panes, which appeared 
as if they had not been washed outside since 
the last rain a fortnight back, while their inner 
side appeared utterly innocent of any contact 
with water at all. The furniture was heavy and 
massive, but in a sadly neglected condition: in- 
deed it was impossible to walk a step on the 
carpet without raising a cloud of dust, or to 
place the (inner anywhere without leaving a 
spot where the dust was thus lifted away. 

The door was kept locked ; and whenever Mr. 
Emmerson wanted anything, he had to ring the 
bell about a dozen times before the summons 
was answered. Then, when a dirty girl with 
red hair and an unmistakable Hebrew phy- 
siognomy, did condescend to make her appear- 
ance, she took double the time to procure wliat 


he asked for. If he required to take exercise, 
he had to descend into a little yard at the back 
of the house about sixteen feet wide by thirty 
in length, and having an arched iron grating 
overhead, so that it seemed like talking to and 
fro in a cage. ’ . 

Fxaetly three weeks had Mr. Emmerson been 
at the spunginc-house, raising heaven and earth 
to extricate himself from his pecuniary difficul- 
ties, in order that he might escape out of the 
country before the forgery should be discovered. 
Put, each day behold his position growing more 
and more hopeless ; and refusals as well as re- 
buffs came from every quarter, to which lie 
thought of applying, lie had induced his wife 
to make an earnest appeal to her relation's for 
a loan ; but here again a negative was experienc- 
ed. Executions were put into the house at 
Glapham- everything was swept away — furni- 
ture, plate, horses, carriages, all the cm lems, 
symbols, and appurtenances of luxury and 
ostentation — away they went ! The ruin was 
complete : and Airs, and Miss Emmerson, after 
having cut such a dash in that neighbourhood, 
were compelled to sneak away in a hackney- 
coach after dusk, a trunk and a bandbox con- 
taining the few articles of clothing which they 
had been enabled to abstract from the greedy 
grasp of the sheriffs officers. Then taking 
refuge in a small furnished lodging in 
Fetter Lane, so as to be near Emmerson, 
the unhappy women were taught the bitter 
lesson of overweening pride in its ignominious 
fall. 

Three weeks, we say, had Emmerson been in 
the spnnging-bouse ; and so far from progress- 
ing a step towards emancipating himself from 
j his difficulties, each day— each horn* — beheld 
| him sinking more deeply down. It is true that 
; he had nearly two thousand guineas about his 
; person, and the fact of which he could not con- 
ceal from his wife and daughter, although lie^ 
begrudged them the few shillings which lie 
doled out. for their support, lie husbanded 
every farthing as closely as he could, in the 
hope of being enabled to settle with his de- 
taining creditor, ro as to quit the country ere 
the forgery should be discovered— for in those 
times the punishment of forgery was death t 

Tt was noon, on the twenty-first day of his 
captivity, that we thus find him pacing to and 
fro with agitated step in the private room at 
the spunging-house. Ee it remembered that 
the forged bill was drawn at twenty-one days 
after date ; but then there were the three days 
grace— and it wanted then exactly these three 
clays to the time when the discovery of the 
forgery would be inevitable. Three days had 
the wretched Emmerson to save himself from 
the scatVold ! Heavens, what a brief interval for 
the accomplishment of so gigantic a task ! And 
the guilty man felt that it was so : hence the 
fearful state of excitement in which we now 
find him— pacing to and fro — turning and turn- 
ing with a restless, horrible anxiety ! 
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! lit Lad sent his ■wife to make a conunuuiea- 
! tii>n to his detaining creditor, wbicli he hoped 
j would have the effect of inducing that indivi- 
dual to come to terms ; and he was now await- 
ing, in excruciating suspense, the issue of his 
wife’s errand. Presently she returned : and the 
moment she made her appearance in the room, 
Emmerson devoured her with his inquiring 
e}-es. 

She was an affected, vulgar woman, of no 
very prepossessing appearance, and even in her 
poverty still clung to a certain tawdriness 
which but ill supplied the place of vanished 
splendour. Throwing herself upon a chair, 
she began by complaining 1 itterly of the dread 
ful nuisance of having to walk through the 
crowded streets after having been accustomed 
to ride in her carriage ; but Emmerson cut her 
short by demanding sharply whether she had 
seen his detaining creditor. 

“ Yes, I have,” she answered, apparently in- 
. different to her husband’s acute suspense, which 
she could not fail to perceive, although she was 
very ' far from suspecting the crime whose 
terrors had rendered it so poignant. 

“ Well, what did you tell him ? and what did 
he say ?" demanded Emmerson sharply. “ Will 
he come to terms ?— yes or no ?’’ 

“ I can’t say for positive,” was the response 
given by his wife ; “ he will send up and let you 
. know presently." 

“Presently! (loud Cod — more suspense- 
more agony of waiting !” muttered Emmerson 
to himself ; and for a moment he felt that he 
could have screamed out— that he could have 
fastened his hands in his hair and torn it by the 
roots— as if, indeed, he were going mad ; but 
subduing his emotions with a mighty effort 
which in itself was agony, he turned again 
to his wife, saying, “Tell me everything 
— what you said to him — how he took it — how 
he looked — the very words he ulcered in 
leply 

“ Eor, my dear, how very particular you 
are 1” said his wife. “ One would really think 
that instead of being only in a lock-up house 
you was in Yewgate— and instead of standiug 
tlie chances of going to the King’s Bench you 
was afraid of going to the scaffold. But gra- 
cious goodness, Emmerson 1 don’t look at me 
like that I You positively frighten me 1” 

“It’s nothing— nothing,” said her husband 
in a low hoarse voice ; and indeed he felt that 
his looks were ghastly at the moment— for the 
sensations which tortured him were the con- 
centrated essence of ten thousand agonies. 
“ Tell me, I say, all that took place between 
you and the man who keeps me here.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Mrs. Emmerson. “I 
found him in his counting-house, and told him 
vrho I was. His looks immediately became 
quite glum, and his manner as stiff as possible. 
1 said I wanted to speak to him very parti- 
cular. I then tola him you lmd exactly 
eighteen hundred and fifty guineas, which you 


would give him to let you out : if not, you 
meant to become bankrupt at once and give 
llir money up to all your creditors, so that 
there wouldn’t be two shillings in the pound.” 

“ And what did lie say then 1 — how did he 
look ?” demanded Emmerson eagerly : “ did 
it seem to touch him ! I am sure he mutt 
have unbent a little. Tell me - did he not 
unbend and the * retched man, in his soul’s 
writliings, was thus straining madly to catch 
at the slightest straw of hope in his sinking 
desperation. 

“ No— I can’t say that he did,” replied his 
wife, who, entertaining not the least affection 
for her husband, did not think it necessary to 
invent a consolation which existed not. 

“ Ah ! he did not unbend, then? But did 
lie seem to believe you V 

“ It’s difficult to say— because he looked so 
cold and stiff.” 

“ Well then, what on earth did he say ?” 

“ He appeared to consider for about a 
minute : then he opened a great book— turned 
to the letter E— ran his fins er down. a column 
— and stopping at a particular place, said that 
you owed him three thousand four hundred 
guineas, besides the expenses ■ and that before 
he gave any decision he must consult a friend.” 

All 1 a friend,” muttered Emmerson be- 
tween his set teeth, as his thoughts' fixed them- 
selves on Yarian, “ a friend perhaps to him , 
hut a bitter, unrelenting foe to me /’’—then 
again turning to his wife, he said aloud, 
“Well, what next?’ 

“^Nothing more — only that he would let you 
know in the course of the day -and then lie 
opened the door for me to go out. .Vo as I 
was coming along, t thought to myself that 
all. this was a judgment on you for having let 
yourself be made a fool of by the West End 
Countesses, and spending your money on 
such-like great ladies who are no belter than 
thev should be : for it’s no secret that the 
Earl of < Won's pioctor is going to bring 
an action against you and Lord Sackville for 
emu. eon 

“ Enough of all that !” interrupted Emmcr- 
sou, sharply. “ If I have had my faults, 
you have had your’s— I mean in the shape of 
extravagances — 

“ Ah ’. but it is much worse,” rejoined his 
wife, “ to go gallivanting about with loose i 
characters^ by which means you bring your ! 
family into troubles and bothers of all kind.” 

“ Enouch, I say !” ejaculated Emmerson, 
flying into a passion. “ And now leave me — I 
bavc'iettcrs to write. Come back in the even- 
ing, if you choose.’ 

“ Well, well — perhaps I may," answered his 
wife ; and she soon afterwards took her depar- 
ture, little thinking in what a dreadful state 
of mind she left her husband, and not being 
likely to care very much even if she bad really 
known it. 

Again did Kmiucrsou pace to and fro in i 
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that apartment, which under any circum- 
stances would have been dull and gloomy to 
a' degree, but which now seemed of a dulness 
and gloom beyond all possibility of description. 
Heavens ! what tortures did that man’s brain 
experience as thus, like a chafing lion in its 
cage, he turned and turned in that narrow 
space. Oh ! and there is something- dreadful, 
dreadful, in turning thus often and often ; 
for it shows that the -mind is filled with a 
restlessness that is in itself an excruciation ! 

He looked at his watch ; it was now one 
o'clock. An hour passed ; nevei’, never had 
an hour dragged itself along with such leaden 
foot-steps. Another hour wound its slow 
length along with a more wearying tardiness 
still ; and yet no one came. Ah ! was it a 
mere excuse of the creditor to get rid of the 
importunity of his debtor's wife ? Etnmer- 
son began to fear so. But still he clung to 
hope. Good God ! how could he do otherwise ? 
for the pitch of desperation was passed — and 
because this very agony of agonies was trans- 
cended, did it become necessary to fall back 
upon hope again to save the brain from burst- 
ing or from {.oing mad. 

It was past three o’clock, and the front 
door bell rang. There had been many rings 
during the last two hours ; and on each 
occasion was Emmerson ’s suspense excited to 
the utmost degree. Now again, therefore, did 
he experience the same thrilling, throbbing, 
rending, excruciating agony : for everything 
at present appeared to him a matter of life or 
death. 

Footsteps ascended the stairs ; then a key 
turned in the lock of his door. It was opened 
— and a visitor entered. 

“ Varian !” said Emmerson, his heart sink- 
ing within him as he encountered the look of 
his ex-clerk : then staggering to his seat, he all 
in a moment felt the necessity of becoming 
civil — nay, even servile, cringing, and grovell- 
in? to that man whom he knew to be the 
arbiter of his destiny. 

It was difficult (o gather from Vaiia it's 
look the mood in which he was towards his' 
imprisoned master. The joung man’s coun-- 
tcnancc was fixed and almost passionless : it 
might have augured a relenting sorrow for 
Emraerson’s fallen condition— or it might 
equally as well have betokened a cold im- 
placability. All tjiis the miserable captive 
saw at a glance : and he caught greedily 
at the ray of hope which pointed to the 
former. Yet it was hoping in desperation’s 
despite — for deep and dark was the mis- 
giving which at the same time struck to Em- 
merson’s soul. 

“I come, sir,” said Yarian, in a voice the 
accents of which were as dubious as his looks, 

I leaving nothing of his humour or intent to be 
gathered from them,—" I come, sir, from your 
detaining creditor, who, as I told you on the 


night of your arrest, left the matter entirely in 
my hand I” 

“ Yes, yes— Mr. Varian — 1 know what you 
said— I recollect it full well,” interrupted Em- 
merson, quivering with nervous excitement. 
“ Well--and you have recommended him to be 
merciful ? You — you ” 

“ Be pleased, sir, to listen to me,” said Yarian. 
“ I have come to deliver mj^self of a message, 
and likewise to address you in a few words re- 
lative to some little matters concerning which 
I think you ought to be enlightened.” 

“Yes — but the message from the ci'editor — 
the message— the message ?” repeated Emmer- 
son, absolutely pitiable in his unmanned ner- 
vousness and the abject impatience of his sus- 
pense. - . 

“Permit me to preface what I am about to 
say on the creditor’s behalf with a few observa- 
tions on my own account — and thus speak- 
ing, Theodore Varian seated himself in a chair 
with the cool deliberation of one who is not 
only resolved to perform a particular part, but 
also to take his own time in doing it. 

Emmerson resigned himself to a prolonged 
interval of the cruellest suspense ; but so 
desperate was his position, that he feared to 
anger the young man by any farther demons- 
tration of -impatience. 

“ In the first place, Mr. Emmerson,’’ resumed 
Theodore Yarian, in that cold measured voice 
and deliberate manner which -was the same as 
heaping torture upon torture agony upon 
agony — in respect to the miserable wretch who 
wished only to hear one word — yes or no - so 
that it might be decisive of his fate,— and if of 
the very worst, at least put him out of sus- 
pense, — “ Mr. Emmerson,” said Yarian, “ in 
the first place I wish to enlighten you on a few 
of thosaproceedings which since my return in- 
to your service I have beeiu conducting against 
you. It was I who threw in your way those 
newspapers that contained such flaming ac- 
counts of speculations and enterprises which I 
full well conjectured to be woithless : and in 
your gveediness to augment your gains, as well 
as to counterbalance your extravagances, you 
nibbled at the bait. Next, when your vanity 
led you to stand as a candidate for the aldcr- 
manic gown of one of the City wards. I went 
among those who had promised you their sup- 
port ; and thus was it that although your can- 
vas gave promise of complete success, the result 
of the poll proved the most mortifying — the 
most humiliating ! At the moment you were 
vapouring and declaiming about ‘ our blessed 
Constitution ,’ ‘ our glorious laws and ‘ our admi- 
rable social system, I was darkly and insidiously 
undermining you amongst all your civic 
friends. To me, then, did you owe your de-' 
feat ; and secretly I gloried in your discom- 
fiture. Then, about the same time, you began 
to observe that many of your most, influential 
City friends began to look coldly ‘ upon. you. 
It was I who secretly propagated rumours 
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teudiug to destroy your character, and conse- 
quently to diminish your credit. I managed — 
though ■with some little difficulty— to scrape an 
acquaintance and form an intimacy with a 

clerk at your bankers 1 ' " 

“ Ah I" ejaculated Ernmeraon, with a sudden 
Btart ; for his guilty conscience instantaneously 
i suggested to him that Theodore had moat pro- 


bably become acquainted with the fact of the 
bill so near due. . 

“ And from that clerk,” continued Variau, 
without appealing to take the slightest notice 
of either Emmersou’o ejaculation, or of his j 
increased perturbation of manner, — " from that 
clerk I learnt the exact state of your account, 
and I told him enough to induce him to put ms 
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your account should he placed on a more satis- you despatched to the Countess in the blown 
factory footing; and I also knew that you paper parcel fell into the Earls baud, through 
applied to several capitalists for an advance of my intervention. Ah 1 would you not like to 
funds. There also was I secretly at work : and have that money now /—would it not enable 
1 took good care that the evil rumours I spread you to emancipate yourself from all your pre- 
couceruiug your financial position should reach sent difficulties ?” 

tlicir cars. Hence the mortifying refusals which | “But — but — do you. not tlnnk, asked bm- 
you received one after the other, and which merson, — “ is not possible in a - word, do jou 
struck you blow upon blow — every one of — do you mean to prosecute this implacable 
which became duly known to me ! Nor was I feeling to the very last ? JIave yoU, then, no 
idle in other ways to do you a mischief. I mercy ?” ■ , " . , 

sought excuses for calling upon those well-to - 1 “ Had got' any mercy for iiic .. dolnanueU 

do tradesmen who occasionally did business ( \ avian, his manner now undergoing a slightly 
with you : and I told them where tlie.v might perceptible change, and the light of a deeply 
obtain pecuniary accommodation on cheaper concentrated hatred gleaming in his eyes, 
terms than at your office— so that even your] “ But did I not take you back again into my 
very business rapidly fell oil'. Then, day by service / ’ asked l-.mmerson, trembling all ovei 
day, as I beheld the catastrophe coming, and in the agony of suspense. 

ruin advancing upon you with giant strides, 1 j <» y 0?) hut through no favour for me,” 
paid frequent, visits to the neighbourhood of ’ r en!iad Varain at once, with an increased 
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your emoarrasseticom aion. in .. A fall events,” said Emmerson, “ you have 

I stirred up all your tradesmen against 3 on . rcven ’ c . 1Jv vour own admission,, 

and secretly advtsed your creditors to press foi / ‘ ' 

the prompt settlement of their claims. How you i have ■ umed me 

well I succeeded in all these engines of destrue- ‘ And did \ 011 not rum me. did 3011 no 
tion which 1 brougbl to bear upon you, >/»>' plunge me into Newgate, and compel me to 
best know / and when at lust the crisis came — pass through the ordeal of shame and infamy, 
aye, and I knew full well when it >T'<? come— I cried I hcodore, now rising from his seat, ant 
was not blind to the fact that you intended to fixing his looks with unmistakable balled upon 
collect together as much money as possible, the wretched Emmerson. \\ hut though 
wherewith to decamp from the cotintrv. But obtained a paruon ? it was a mere release from 
in order to lull you into lemporarv security, the danger of punishment ; it could not eflace 
so that the final blow might fall all the more that branding niaik of .infamy winch .you fixed 
terribly, 1 did’mv best to get together as much upon me! Besides, did you not seek- the rum 
money as I possibly could for you. Then did l of my sister /-did you not endeavoured to 

I * 1 hv/d ine flio TVimlnV t t'llIJ!' 


to be adopted, J non l to let him know that Lite ance . i>y Heaven : i we 
j time had come to act ; anil the shcrifi's officer to the very name of 


//—did 1 tamely 


was speedih' in attendance. Vou know the submit to all the wrongs J have received fioiu j 

rest ; and in your present position may you yuu. \ es ;. * ^ u, ' c accomplished your rum, and 

appreciate the folly— the utter folly, as well as I gluty iu if. And now ..el me tell you, in ■ eoli- 
th c transcending iniquity, of all your former elusion that your detaining . creditor will not 


couduct towards »*«c . * ' ' *ke one shilling less than the whole amount: | 

“Yes, yes ~I Iiave indeed been dreadfully because I have privately assured him that, to 
punished! -aye, and J am dreadfully punished my certain knowledge, lie will get every 
1 to a : !’’ exclaimed Eimuersou. “But you have farthing, if he only holds out. lnav\oiu,f 


indeed been dreadfully 


relented— vou arc satisfied with your veil- have persuaded him that you have thousands 

| j, cauce 1” in your possession, but that your aim is to 

“ Listen 1 ” interposed Yarian, still in that cheat your your creditors, and to keep as 
cold passionless style, which left Emmerson in much as you possibly can roryom self. . 
the suspense of such torturing doubt us to what “But what you have said is false, cried 
the young man's ultimate intentions were, — “I Enmierson, now furious with intense hatred 
have a few more words to say — but only a and rage 


very few. You have just learnt from my lips “ I know it, said \ anau, coolly ; but you 
how steadily, continuously, yet determinedly I ca.unot persuade your creditor to Unuk other- 
have uursued iu\- vengeance agaiust you : but wise than what I have tolu him. 
you have yet to learn that it was I who gave “ AYe shall see,” rejoined Emmerson,, 
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I doggedly. “ Now, tlieu, our interview ueed 
! Iast~ho longer.” 

I t! All ! you think that you will be enabled 
! to escape from the web wherein [ have en- 
meshed you V cried Yarian; “ but you are 
mistaken. In three days more that bill which 
you discounted at your banker’s will' fall due ; 
and, presented for paj'tuenb, we shall see 
whether it is a forgery or not !” 

Clasping for breath— with hideous workings 
of his countenance, and with trembling 
limbs — the wretched Emmerson fell back 
annihilated in his seat; and as at that moment 
the dirty servent-girl came to lay the cloth for 
his dinner, Theodore Yarian availed himself of 
the opportunity of the door being unlocked to 
quit the room. But ere he disappeared, he 
flung back one last look of the bitterest hate 
and direst malignity upon the wretched man 
whom his vengeance was thus consigning to 
eternal perdition. 

Three days afterwards the bill came due, 
and was pronounced to be a forgery. < rimi- 
nal proceedings were forth adopted, and Mr. 
Emmerson — the ot:ce opulent money-broker, 
and member of the Common Council — was 
transferred to Newgate. 


CHAPTER CLXY. 

hopes Avn i n't morns rx the condemned 

CELT.. 

Ten days afterwards, the sessions commenced 
at the Uld Bailey, and Emmerson was placed 
upon his trial. As the fallen man stood in 
the dock, he presented a piteous spectacle 
indeed to the view of those assembled. AH 
vital colouring had left bis countenance, which 
was hideous in its ghastliness, and the dread 
expression of which was heightened by the un- 
natural fever-light tlirl burnt in his wild, 
staring eyes. Most assuredly he did not then 
look like a man who was in much of a humour, 
to hold forth on t! our blessed Constitution."-' 
“ our glorious laws,” and admirable social; 
system.” On the contrary, he now found out- 
to his cost that the constitution— if any there’ 
be at all — was the very source whence flowed 
the barbarous, the atrocious, and the sangui- 
nary laws which, in order to prop up the 
money-interests of a vile social system, 
awarded the penalty of death to the man who 
committed a forgery. < 

Such was the sentence passed upon Enimer- ’ 
son now; and when, after a six hours’ trial — 
during which his counsel had exercised all 
his eloquence and all his ingenuity to procure 
an acquittal— the prisoner was found guilty , 
and the judge from the bench pronounced 
his awful doom, then did the wretched man 
| suddenly feel as if frenzy was seizing upon 
| his brain, and he flung around him a look in 


which was expressed the direst anguish that 
the mortal heart could know. 

But, ah ! what eye encounters his own, and 
suddenly rivets his attention ? Standing on a 
bench behind the thickest of the crowed 
thronging the court stood Theodore Yarian. 
He had not appeared as a witness on trial, 
because his evidence was not needed, the case 
being complete enough without his interven- 
tion; buthe had been, all the time, a spectator 
and a listener in the court— aye, and the 
most interested of all spectators and all 
listeners. He had marked every varying ex- 
pression of Einmerson’s countenance — every 
fluctuating emotioD, whether of transitory 
hope or of utter desperation, that found 
expression there; and he had gloated over the 
poignant agonies of that wretched man. 
Now, too, in that crowning moment, when all 
the first tremendous influence of the death- 
dooming^ judgment had fastened upon the 
prisoner's soul, did Theodore Yarian experience 
the consummation of his infernal joy on meet- 
ing 'lie agonising, despairing look so wildly 
flung for h from the dock. 

The next moment a hand was laid upon 
Emmerson ’s shoulder; he started— he turned 
mechanically — and with a wildering confusion 
in his brain, stepped out of the dock. It was 
one of the turnkeys of Newgate who had thus 
beckoned him away ; but Emmerson recollected 
him not. He now seemed to be walking in a 
dream— a sort of intoxication in which ineffable 
horrors haunted him like shadowy phantoms 
whose reality was involved in misty doubt. 
There was a droning sound in his brain, and a 
ringing in his ears; his sight appeared to swim; 
and so strange was the feeling in all his limb, 
that he could not tell whether or not they 
were joined on to his bod}', and whether they 
moved by iiis own volition or mechanically of 
themselves. 

In this horrible dreaminess he was led back 
into Newgate; and there, instead of being 
taken to the ward in which lie had liitheito 
been in company with others, he was now- 
consigned to a cell in another part of the 
prison. Chains were put upon him — chains 
thac were fastened to his ankles and round 
his waist, - and then he was left alone. Alone I 
— no, not alone ; for in the thoughts and 
recollections that came gushing back into his 
brain, dirpelling the clouds which had been 
hanging around, and bringing a horrible 
clearness with them— Oh ! in these fearful 
memories and anguished reflections there was 
a hideous companionship ! For he was now in 
a condemned cell : he was a doomed man— and 
his days were numbered ! 

It may be necessary to remind our readers 
tbatup to the period of an accused person’s 
condemnation, he is looked upon as innocent, 
and can therefore dispose of his property 
according to his pleasure; but the instant a 
jury’s verdict pronounces him guilty of felony^ 
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i -whatever lie possesses instantaneously belongs 
I to the Crown. The day befoi’e his trial Em- 
mersou had entrusted all his money to his 
wife. In various ways— such as the expenses 
of the spunging-house, the cost of his defence, 
his family’s maintenance, and so forth — he had 
expended about a hundred and fifty guineas; 
.but he had still seventeen hundred guineas 
left, and it was exactly this sum which he had 
confided to Mrs. Enunerson. Into her hands 
did he give it, because he had not on earth a 
friend whom lie could trust— no, not one; 
and though he had sore misgivings when 
making up his mind thus to place his all in the 
possesssion of a frivolous, extravagant, 
thoughtless woman, who, moreover, had no real 
affection for him, — yet was he compelled 
to do so. Necessity ruled him, and there was 
was no alternative. At all events, he saw that 
it was better to incur whatever risk there might 
be in letting his wife become the guardian of 
his treasure than to keep il about his per- 
son, only to be taken possession of by tiie 
sheriff in the name of the Crown. 

When seated in his condemned cell, after 
the trial— alone, and with the chains upon him 
— and when, too, his mind began to be filled 
with that horrible clearness which was now so 
frightfully dispelling all doubts as to the 
awful reality of his position, — his ideas settled 
upon that amount of seventeen hundred 
guineas which he had deposited in his wife's 
hands. Tint why did H-o wretched man suffer 
his thoughts thus to revert to his gold ? Was 
Tint, every lie that had through life bound 
him to the attractions of lnr-re now severed by 
the doom which left, him for death 7 No, no — 
ten thousand times no / While there was life 
there was hope ; and Emmerson, still catching 
at straws in his drowning agonies, buoyed 
himself up with the hope that, his gold might 
serve as a means to accomplish his escape. It 
I was a large sum ; and were not. turnkeys 
bribeable ? To be sure : and suppose that he 
began by offering five hundred guineas? If 
this amount would suffice to purchase his 
safety, he should yet have twelve hundred 
left, wherewith to begin the world anew in 
another clime. Hut even supposin' that he 
had to pay a thousand gunie.ua as the bribe 
for his escape - still there would he seven 
hundred left for himself ; and how much 
could ho done with such an amount I Or 
even if he had to give every guinea in order 
to bribe the greedy turnkeys, would it not be 
better to go forth a beggar— aye, even the 
veriest beggar upon the face of the earth— so 
long as he should be enabled to save his life 
from that feaifnl, engine of death— the 
gibbet 1 

In such a strain ns this did the wretched man 
1 reason to himself throughout the remainder of 
1 the dreadful day of his trial. Asa matter of 
j course, objection after objection suggested it- 
j self to be plan which he. had in view ; but with 

I 


that readiness of ingenuity which desperation 
itself en enders, he disposed of every obstacle 
which seemed to menace the successful carrying 
out of his project. Thus did he beguile his ima- 
gination into a dream of hope wuiich was not 
only solacing, but which also .became full of 
confidence : and he lay down to rest in a mood 
far less miserable than thousands out of doors, 
when thinking of ike man cho had (hat day 
hern sentenced to death , could possibly imagiue 
him to be. 

On the following morning, when the turnkey 
visited the cell, Emmerson t‘- ought i^ prudent 
not to delay broaching t’e subject that was 
uppermost in his miud. He accordingly made 
some pleasant remark by way of opening a 
conversation : but when he received a short 
and almost brutal answer, and then observed 
that the turnkey’s countenance was very far 
from wearing an encouraging expression, his 
heart suddenly sank within I im, and the 
words lie would have uttered initiatory of the 
cherished plan, died upon his lips. 

“ Now then, sir, if you choose to he shaved,” 
said the turnkey, “the barber is going his 
round, and he shall come to you.” 

Emmerson was about to answer in the 
negative : for why should he— a doomed man, 
and with spritis so suddenly’ damped into 
utter hopelessness— trouble himself any more 
in this life about, his personal appearance ? 
Hut just at the very instant that, this negative 
response was about to fall from his tongue, it 
suddenly struck him that perhaps the bartpr 
might appear more complaisant and wear n 
more hopeful countenance than the turnkey. 
He accordingly said “Vos:” and in a few 
minutes the barber was introduced. 

When Emmerson found himself alone with 
this individual, in the condemned cell where 
they were left together by the turnkey, he 
surveyed him not merely with attention, hut 
with an earnest scrutiny. He saw, then, be- 
fore him a man of about six or seven-and- 
t-wenly — thin, pale, and with the marks of 
dissipation on his features : there was also a 
certain sinister expression on that countenance, 
which seemed actually encouraging to the 
purpose Emmerson had in view. As for the 
liar her himself, he of course saw that he was 
the object of this survey, but- did not appear 
to take any special notice of it — doubtless 
fancying that it might arise from the morbid | 
mood or disturbed humour of a wretched being 
condemned to death. 

“So you are the prison-barber?” said Em- 
merson, with his eyes still rivetted on the 
man. 

“Tam, sir — just for the present,” was the 
reply ; “the regular one being ill.” 

“Ah 1 then you are not the regular one?” 
said Emmerson, inquiringly. “How long 
have you acted in this capacity within these 
walls?” 
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“ About six weeks, " was the man’s answer, 
as he prepared his shaving-tackle. 

“ And are yon likely to continue visiting 
the prison much longer 1" 

“ Well, I should say I am, sir : for the 
regular barber don’t seem to be ' getting 
well.” 

“ In that case, then, you must come and 
shave me,” said Emmerson, “every morning 
until " 

And he stopped suddenly short, as a man 
pauses in horror upon the brink of a precipice 
which he suddenly reaches. 

“ I shall be very happy, sir,” was the barber’s 
observation ; “ and I am sure I am very sorry 
to see a gentleman of your standing in such 

II 

“ Enough !” said Emmerson, not sternly, 
but convulsively with horror. “ What is 
your name ?” he demanded quickly. 

“ 1‘ichard Mel moth - /)><•/.• they call me, 
sir. But T ain’t a master-barber on my own 
account : I live with Mr. Coffin, who ” 

And then ho also stopped short in sudden 
confusion : for he instantaneously pereeived 
that he had just mentioned a name which 
might be already too well known to the doomed 
man. 

“ (Ajffin 1” echoed the latter with another 
strong shudder convulsing him from head to 
foot as he sat in his chair, so that the very 
chains clanked upon his legs with the power- 
ful writhing of his limbs : “ is not he the 

the You know what I mean ?’’ 

“Well, he sir,” responded Dick Melmoth : 
“ hue I am sure I . beg pardon for having 
hinted at anything unpleasant.” 

“ No matter— no matter, my good fellow,” 
said Emmerson, with the quickness of nervous 

excitement. “ Your master, Coffin You 

said he was your master, I think ?’’ 

“ Yes, sir,’ Dan'el C’oflin is my master, and a 
tidy sort of a person he is, notwithstanding 
his name isn’t a very good one.” 

“ Ah ! no matter the name,” interrupted 
Emmerson, catching greedily at what he saw 
encouraging in Dick Melmoth’s remark. “You 
say that your master Daniel Coffin, is a good 
kind of a man ? well, and if i mistake not, 
you also are a good kind of a person. You 
would rather do a fellow-creature a service 

than an injury? Yes -yes— I know you 

would 1 read it in your countenance. 

Especially,” added Emmerson, his voice sink- 
ing to a low whisper and his look assuming 
an expression of deep and excited meaning — 
“ if you were to be well paid for any such 
service rendered ?” 

Dick Melmoth now regarded the doomed 
man with mingled astonishment and mistrust : 
for it struck him that the awful sense of his 
position might have touched his brain. But 
perceving naught indicative of mental alie- 
nation in his look, Melmoth assumed a cunning 


air, and whispered, “ There’s nothing that 
Dan’el Coffin would not do for money.” 

“ Tell him, then — tell him,” said Emmerson, 
with feverish eagerness. “ that I will give him 
five hundred guineas — yes — five hundred good 
golden guineas if he will assist me to escape 
from this dreadful place !” 

“ Ah 1 have you really that hope, then ?” 
said Dick Melmoth. 

“ Hope ! Yes— to be sure I have hope 1” 
returned Emmerson sharply. “ It is impossible 
lean die so soon 1 No— no — it is impossible! 
Consider, five hundred guineas — and if that is 
not enough — But it is a large sum — a very 
large sum — and a great deal can be done with 
it. Tell Mr. ( -oflin all that I say.’’ 

“ Well, sir, T will — and to-morrow morning 
when I come in 1 will let you know what his 
answer is. But you had better let me shave 
you now as soon as possible : for the turnkey 
will be coming back in a minute to let me out 
of the cell, and he will think it odd if I have 
not even begun to put the brush to your face.” 

Emmerson accordingly submitted himself 
to the process of -shaving ; and by the time it 
was over, the turnkey made his appearance to 
let the barber out. 

As hour after hour now passed away, 
Emmerson continued to yield himself up to 
the wildest hopes : and yet his exterior was 
composed and tranquil 'as he sat in the soli- 
tude of his cell giving way to these sanguine 
visions. He resembled the Teriaki, or oriental 
opium-eater, who without moving from his 
seat, and with an nnruffied and unvarying 
equanimity of countenance, launches himself 
on the sunny ocean of his excited imaginings 
— visits in fancy the most delicious climates of 
the world — revels in every joy — partakes in 
every pleasure — and not merely forgets every 
source of earthly uneasiness, but conjures’ up 
ten thousand causes of elysian bliss. 

In a similarly dreamy state did Emmerson 
while away the time. His character seemed to 
be altogether changed by his misfortunes. 
Once eminently practical in all his pursuits, he 
was now a mere visionary : but then it was so 
necessary voir to cheat the mind of its sources 
of terror, lull the soul into confidence, and 
conjure tip the delusions of hope to displace the 
dark realities of despair ! 

The chaplain visited the cell ; and then Em- 
merson, awakening from his dream, listened 
attentively to all that the reverend gentleman 
had to say. For Emmerson had always been 
a hypocrite with regard to religion ; and it 
suited him to be more so now, so that he might 
appear to have renounced every thought for 
this life and thus lull asleep all suspicion res- 
pecting his hope of escape. The chaplain pass- 
ed an hour with him, and then withdrew in 
the belief that the condemned man was very 
penitent and in a most admirable state of mind, 
considering all things. Therefore, in conse- 
quence of the reverend gentleman’s' report, it 
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was deemed totally unnecessary to place any- 
body in the condemned cell to keep watch upon 
Emmersou. Indeed such was not the custom 
at the time of * hich we are writing, save in 
those cases where there was positive {.round 
for apprehending an attempt at suicide. 

The day was slipping away, and Emmersou 
began to wonder that his wife and daughter 
had not been to see him. Previous to the trial 
he had enjoined them not to be in the Court ; 
and the result was borne to them by the 
attorney who had conducted his defence. ' That 
they had not visited him during the first few 
hours which succeeded the terrible sentence, 
was not surprising : for little as was- the affec- 
tion subsisting between the husband and wifi?, 
j yet at all events the feelings of the daughter 
I towards the father were a litfle more- tender - 
and it might he well supposed that Miss Ein- 
merson was fearfully shocked al hep sire's 
awful position. But. why, after having had 
the benefit of an entire night to compose their 
minds somewhat, his wife and daughter should 
not visit him during the day that was now 
passing, he. could not conjecture, lie began to 
be alarmed lest they meant to leave him un- 
solaced to meet his doom, while they squan- 
dered away the money entrusted to their keep- 
ing. Hut while he was beginning to give wa* 
to these apprehensions, the door of the cell 
was opened : and t-vo ladies, dressed in deep 
mourning of a very handsome description, 
were ushered in. Their veils were down— and 
fora moment Emmerson was in doubt whether 
his suspicion as to who they were was 
correct or not. Put all doubt "was speedily 
dissipated when they raised their veils and 
threw themselves into his arms, sobbing and 
crying in a manner which was afterwards re- 
presented in the newsptpen as *• most agon- 
izing. 11 

But the moment the turnkey had withdrawn, 
Emmersou disengaged himself from the em- 
brace of liis wife and danght-r • and glancing 
sternly from <me to (he other, he said, “ What 
is the meaning of this 

“ Oh 1 my dear, dear husband," s >bbed Mrs. 
Emmerson ; “ how cm you ask us sur-h a ques- 
tion ? Arabella and me would have been here 
earlier to-day, hut we could not get our mourn- 
ing sent home before. I gave orders for it the 
inRtanl; 1 heard the dreadful news yesterday ; 
and the milliner sat up all night to make ’it! 
We thought it was but decent and proper to 
wait till it was ready before we came to see 
you — — *” 

“Nonsense— ridiculous 1 ’ ejaculated Emmer- 
son, actually forgetting for the moment all the 
horrors of his position in the rage that he felt 
at the conduct of his wife and daughter in thus 
visiting him in the pomp of new mourning. 
“ Bo you know that this proceeding on your 
part has been dictated by a heartless vanity, 
and not by a genuine grief ? Ah ! there is gaiety 
even in your very mourning -there is finery in 


these weeds which you have assumed 1 You 
treat me as if I were already dead ” 

Here Arabella threw herself with no affected 
outburst of grief into her father’s arms, and be- 
sought him to pardon her if she had in any way 
done wrong ; but amidst rending. sobs she gasp- 
ingly declared that whatever she hud done, was 
at her mother's suggestion. 

“Well, we will say no more about it,” said 
Emmersou, disengaging himself from his 
daughter’s embrace — for he was a man who dis- 
liked all hoggings and kissings from those who 
were nearest and ought to have been dearest to 
him. “ Yon have got that money safe?’' he 
asked, turning abruptly towards his wife. 

“ Yes — to he sure — all except what we have 
laid out — and she glanced down at her 
mourning garb and then at that of her 
daughter. 

“ Now. understand me,” said Emmerson, 
speaking in a low hut decisive tone and with a 
look profoundly serious. “All hope has not 
abandoned me : indeed, I am confident of being 
enabled to escape. Now don’t be foolish, Ara- 
bella —we shall be overheard,” he said, sudden- 
ly turning towards his daughter, who gave vent 
to a paroxysm of unfeigned joy at the tidings 
which had just met her ears.* “But all de- 
pends,’ he continued, again speaking to his 
wife, “ upon your keeping that money safe until 
the moment it is wanted to pay those who will 
assist in my escape.” 

“ Impend upon it,” answered Mrs. Emmerson, 
“ that it is as safe with me as if in the Bank of 
England.” 

We need not dwell any longer upon this in- 
terview, which lasted but little more than half- 
an-huiir : for so soon as Emmerson had assured 
himself that the money was really safe in his 
wife's keeping, he rather wished *that she and 
Arabella would take their departure, so that he 
might once more give way to that opiate lull in 
which he had during the early part of the day 
steeped his senses. 

<>n the folio * ing morning Emmerson awaited 
Dick Mchnoth’s arrival with the most acute 
suspense. In due course the turnkey made his 
appearance to inquire if Emmerson would have 
the barber : and with such greedy haste did the 
condemned man reply in the affirmative, that 
the prison-functionary, evidently struck by bis 
manner, could not help eyeing him suspiciously 
for a moment. 

“ Ah ! it is such a relief,” immediately ex- 
claimed Emmerson, recovering his presence of 
mind, "to have some one to talk to, if only for 
a few minutes 1” 

This remark at once satisfied the turnkey, 
who perhaps would even have been satisfied 
without it: for he had been long enough em- 
ployed within those prison-walls to know that 
condemned men were but too likely to say and 
do strange things. 

Once more alone with Dick Melmoth, Emmer- 
son immediately saw by his manner that the 
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proposal had beep entertained : and bis heart [once more alone, aud be proceeded to relleet 
dilated ijvithin him. upon all that had just taken place. But bin 

\\ ell— -what does your master say ! has he reverie was presently interrupted by the cn- 

agreed l Trill lie accept ” trance of the chaplain ; and again did the 

He will do it,” answered Dick Mcluiotli ; condemued man conduct himself in a way 


“ but not under a thousand.” 


which iudueed the reverend gentleman to 


“ A thousand !" ejaculated Emmerson : “that think most favourably of his state of mind. 


is ^enormous . ^ Soon after mid-day Mr?, and Miss Rmincr- 

Aye— and Coffin says that it is a precious son again made their appearance : aud Enmier- 
risk to run,” replied Dick. “ Remember it’s no son, after explainin r t > them the nature of 
joke to help a man out of such a hobble as this : the visit they were to expect in the evening, 

and if so be he was caught " addressed his wife in the ensuing terms : — 

“But he will undertake it asked Emmerson “ Now remember, you will show the person 
nervously. _ _ _ that calls — whoever he maj' be — one thousand 

He will," rejoined Dick Melniotli. “But guineas and no more. If be asks whether j’ou 
what earnest can you give him that the mottej- possess morr, you will give an emphatic reply 
will be forthcoming when the work is done?’ in the negative. And be careful that he fecit- 

“ I have the money ” the money only, and it not: for I am 

. 11 * °u here !" ejaculated Melniotli. “ Why, dealing with unscrupulous characters — neces- 

lf the fsherifl knew it, he would take every far- sarily so in the position wherein I am placed. 


thing away from you in a jifley.” 


sarily so in the position wherein I am placed, 
f need not tell you that it is my Ufc which lias 


“ldo not mean here," returned Emmerson. to be saved— my life which to a certain extent 
“ My wife has got the money — or can get it — will be in j-oitr hands on this occasion I” 
a friend will let her have it when the time Mrs. Emmerson promised faithful compliance 

comes ” with her husband’s instructions ; and Arabella 

“ All ! but suppose lie shouldn’t V said. Mel- was so much ailectcd she went into hysterics. 

Mr. Emmerson hated “ a scene," especially as 
But know that lie tclUf returned Ennner- lie wished to avoid every thing tending to 
son positively. _ dispirit himself ; and he therefore was well 

“ But Mr. Coffin don't know it, you see— aud pleased when his wife and daughter took their 
he won’t move a peg till he sees that there’s no departure. He then remained once more alone 
mistake about the blunt.” to pursue his reflections and abandon himself 

. “Well then, ’ said Emmerson, perceiving that to that condition of dreamy hopefulness which, 
it was necessary to be explicit, “ M j wife has as we before stated, had the elleet of ail opiate 
got the money already : and if you like, your to lull him into tranquillity and security, 
master Mr. Coffin can go and see it at her 

lodgings.” 

“Welland good," observed Dick Meluiolh : 

“ this looks like business. Where is the lady’s CHAPTER CB XVI. 

lodging 7” 

"In 1 'otter Baue and Emmerson named Tin: pi:i:tkndki> ntiu.vn. 

the number of the house wheic his wife and 

daughter were dwelling. “They will visit me Tni:ojmi:i: Y.uti.w lmd not in the meantime 
in the course of the day— 1 will tell them that a experienced any diminution of that fearful 

person may probably call upon them this even- interest which he felt in the fate of his victim 

mg in order to sec that they really possess the an interest of no compassionating kind, but the 
Bun >"' u llilvc named. Will that arrangement aim of which was to ensure the dread cata- 
d° ; strophe beyond the intervention of anything 


CHAPTER (.'EX VI. 


Till: IT.UTKNDKI) I'ltIU.Vll. 


y perfectly, replied Melniotli. “Mr. to prevent it. He had, therefore, on the pre- 
CoHiu has left the business to me to manage, ceding day and on that of which we are now 
because he himself can’t very well come aud see writing, lurked about the exterior of Newgate 
you on account of its not being usual for him to — watching whether any of Emincrson’s former 
visit pel-sons m your situation.’’ friends came to visit the prison : for it struck 

* 1 understand you, ' said Emmerson with a him that the unhappy man might endeavour to 


means— the arrangements. keys ; and by means of a little bribery and a 

• . 1 V ivT mT G \t lU0 ';T v IU01 ' n ' n E>” little treating at the adjacent public-house, he 
interrupted Dick Melniotli. M c must not ascertained the teemiwf condition of the man’s 
converse too long now. ’ mind. That is to say, he was told that Emmer® 

He then proceeded to exercise his tonsorial son bore himself tranquilly and with apparent 
functions upon -Ii. Lmiuerson and by the time resignation, and that no persons from out-of- 
l,e Lad dune, he turnkey. came back t« give him doom save his wife and dangM-. had 1x4 
egre“.. from tit. cell. Emmerson was r.ow admitted to see him. ~ 
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Theodore Variaii knew all the ins and outs 
of Emmersou's character so well as to he fully 
aware that anything like resignation on his 
part could be merely a hypocritical assump- 
tion ; and he therefore came to the conclusion 
that the doomed man had yet some hope on 
which he relied, or some project which he was 
working out. .But Varian was determined 
that hope and project alike should fail, what- 
ever they might be; for in the implacability 
of his vengeance lie resolved to hunt his mortal 
enemy to the scaffold, and only rest when he 
beheld him hanging lifeless there 1 

While pondering upon the position of affairs, 
it struck Theodore that he would call upon the 
barber who usually attended in the prison — 
ascertained if he had performed his functions 
upon Emmerson — and if so, whether he' also 
believed him to be in a resigned and ,trauquil 
condition. But on proceeding to the barber’s 
house in the Old Bailey, Theodore. learnt that 
the object of his enquiry had been ill for some 
time, and that he had temporarily delegated 
his monopoly of beards within Newgate walls 
to one Richard Melmoth belonging to another 
barber's shop, in Kleet Lane. Thither did 
Varian accordingly repair : and on observing 
the name of Collin over the door, he at once 
knew that this was the abode of the Public 
Executioner. 

It was in the afternoon when 'I heodore 
entered the Hangman's shop : and biking oil 
his hat, lie bade the young man who was in 
attendance proceed to cut his hair. J his was 
none other than Hick Melmoth himself, 
who, placing a chair for his customer, com- 
menced the operation forthwith. 

“ Bo they have found the City bill-broker 
guilty of the forgery," said Varian, as if in a 
casual manner. 

“ Yes,” answered Dick Melmoth. “ 1 saw 
him this morning." 

“ Hid you indeed !” cried Theodore, sudden- 
ly showing an interest in the topic of conversa- 
tion. . 

“To be sure— and yesterday morning also, 
replied Melmoth. " r J he fact is, I attend 
in there to shave the prisoners, the regular 
barber being ill.” . 

“ And bow does Emmerson bear himself ! 
asked Theodore. 

“ Well, pretty comfortably, all things 
considering,” answered Melmoth. 

“ Do' you mean to say that lie has any 
hope of a reprieve ?” 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir- everybody has a hope 
till the last; and I don’t think Mr. Emmerson 
is different from the rest.” 

There was now a brief pause, during which 
Theodore Variau rebooted profoundly. 

“ Is he communicative at all with you," he 
at length asked. 

“ Why — what do you mean V” demanded 
Hick Melmoth. 

“ I mean,” returned, Theodore, looking up 


in a significant manner towards Melmoth’s 
countenance, “ that if you would do something 
for me, 1 will pay you handsomely.” 

“ Well, that's English at all events," said 
Melmoth. “ But what do you want me to do ? 
— and what do you mean by handsome pay- 
ment 

“ Can we have a little conversation together 
without fear of interruption ?” asked Theodore. 
“ This shop is very public, and we may be 
overheard." 

“Well then,” said a growling savage kind 
of voice; “ step in here, and we will talk the 
the matter over.” 

Theodore started, even to the risk of having 
the scissors thrust into his eyes, as that voice, 
coming from behind, struck his ear ; and on 
looking round, he beheld a most repulsive 
individual, standing on the threshold of the 
door opening into the little parlour behind 
the shop— for the Hangman had been at- 
tentively listening all the while to the pre- 
ceding colloquy between Hick Melmoth and 
the customer. 

Accordingly, a finishing stroke being given 
to the hair-clipping operation, Theodore passed 
into the back room, where the Hangman bade 
him sit down, — saying, “ J see you have a 
little business in hand, and we will talk it 
over quictl}'. I suppose you know who 1 am : 
and if not, I’ll act as my own master of the 
ceremonies and introduce myself as Mr. Han’e! 
Collin. This chap here is my assistant,” he 
added, pointing to Melmoth and so wc can 
talk before him. Come, shut the door, Hick, 
and sit down along with us.” 

“ You doubtless overheard what I was say- 
ing to your assistant,” observed Variau, con- 
quering the mingled' repugnance and terror 
which he fora moment felt on finding himself 
in the company of that dreadful- man, who, as 
he had learnt from .Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
was a principal actor in the memorable scenes 
at the hub near Shooter's Hill. 

“To be sure,” exclaimed the Hangman. 
“ The moment I heard you beginning to talk 
serious to Hick Melmoth here, I began to 
listen very attentive indeed. It’s my way, 
because I never let a chance escape." 

“ Well, well, Mr. Coffin,” said Theodore ; 
“ we have come together, and need not discuss 
how it lias been brought about. The fact is I 
am a very dear and intimate friend of Mr. 
Emmerson——” 

“ Ah ! then you came to my shop just now 
with an intention,” interrupted the Hangman, 
“ and not in a promiscuous manner ? ’ 

“ No— not in an accidental manner,” rejoin- 
ed Varian. “ I learnt from the regular prison 
barber that you— or rather your man here- 
had got the custom of. the place; aud so 1 
came to see you. The fact is, as 1 have just 
uow said, 1 am an intimate fi’iend of 
Emmersou’o : but I dare not openly display 
the deej) interest I feel in him. You 
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will excuse me for declining to enter into . Theodore wits driving ill, or appeared to be 
particulars? ‘Suffice it to. say that what- driving at. 

ever I do iu this matter is entirely of a private ; ,, , „„ . E , „„„„„„ 

nature : I must not be seen in it— I must not . , assistant here, Mr.foll.n, b as access 


be known iu it. Emmersou himself must not 


Emmcrson,” continued Theodore. 


nuuiru iu it. JJLUIlICLbUU LJlLUsUll lLlubU llUu ' . . . . . • r >i 1 

even be suffered to learn that any effort at all j -°. u , Id U ? r u . 0 . L S lcau Z.t 

is being made iu his behalf -at least not "'^ tlic }\ lf fcb ° in “ ° f , C ^ e ™ P 1f P 5 

until its result be known : for it were useless j ^ach, he would avail himself of 

to buoy him up with hope unless it is certain ; 1 iem : 

to be fullillcd.” “ Yes - this cum be done fast enough,” ' said 

“Well then, what do you propose ?-'■• and ; the Hangman, exchanging a rapid glance of 
how can wo help you in any way demanded j siguilie'aucy with Dick Mclmoth — but not_; so 
tbe Hangman, who did not exactly see what ■ rapid as to escape Theodore’s observation. 
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“ "Well then, suppose what you have suggested 
is done — what next ?” 

“ Having first ascertained whether Eminer* 
son would avail himself of the means of escape 
if placed within his power,” continued 
Theodore, “ it would follow as a matter of 
course to see whether such meaus could . by 
any possibility be afforded.” 

“ Well— aud you would enter into ' if all — 
and you would pay for it?” asked the Hangman, 
with another quick glance ’ towards' Dick 
Melmoth. 

“ If I were not prepared to do so, I should 
not be here this moment," said Theodore. 
“As for my readiness to be” the secret mover 
in any stratagem that may ensure niv unfor- 
tunate friend’s escape from an ignominious 
death, I have sought you out for Ihc purpose: 
and as for my means of remunerating you, 
behold ! : ’ — and with these words Theodore 
displayed a number of bank-notes, which he 
took from a pocket-book, and for the possession 
of which he was indebted to the bounty of 
his kind benefactor Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 

“ Come, all tin’s is business-like enough,” 
said the Hangman. “ Hut you say you don't 
wish to appear iu the matter?” 

“No: my avocations — my station in life — 
m3’ connexions— everything, prevent me from 
taking an}’ overt part in this proceeding. 
Indeed I would not have it mentioned- "ntil 
(he my/fusi to Emmersou himself that I am 
engaged in whatsoever plan may be set on 
foot for bis deliverance. 1 shall not even tell 
you ni}’ name— or who I am— nor aught con- 
cerning me : and if an}’ undue curiosity be 
manifested with a view to discover who I 
am, 1 shall at once abandon the affair and 
have nothing more to do with it.” 

Wary, cunning, and astute as the reader 
knows the Hangman to be, lie was gradually 
thrown off his guard by this language so 
specious, so plausible, indeed, it appeared 
natural euough that an influential person, 
of good standing in society, should keep him- 
self completely in the back-ground while 
setting afoot a project of the kind hinted at : 
and that Yarian tens a young gentleman of 
the utmost respectability, both the Hangman 
aud Dick Melmoth readily believed from bis 
personal appearance. Moreover, the sight of 
the bank-notes bad produced a marvellous 
efiect upon Mr. Cofiiu’s credulity, touching 
his weakest point and working on his most 
delicate susceptibility. He accordingly resolv- 
ed, after exchanging another significant look 
with Dick Melmoth, to give the present 
business a shape aud substantiality at ’ once, 
by confiding to Theodare everything that was 
already in contemplation. 

“ Well, sir, I see that you are one of the 
right sort,” lie accoidingly began; “and so 
we can soon come to an understanding with 
each other. In the first place, you want to 
know whether your unfoi lunate friend Mr. 


Emmerson would avail himself of the means 
of escape if they were placed in his way ? This 
is what you want to know : and I can give you 
the information at once, without making you 
wait a single hour— much less a whole day— to 
acquire it. As for what the information is 
worth, 1 must leave tbat-to your generosity.” 

“ fifty guineas by way of a commencement,’’ 
said I’heodore, inwardly rejoicing at the 
success of the tact lie ’ had displayed in thus 
drawing out the Hangman : for he saw tliat | 
he was about to learn something of real im- 
portance. 

“ Than lc’ee, sir,” said Daniel Collin, as lie 
took up the bank notes which Theodore filing 
accross the table. “ Now then, I can tell you,” 
lie proceeded with a knowing look upon liis 
liang-dog countenance, “that not only’ is Mr. 
Einmerson ready to avail himself of any means 
of escape which may be presented to him, but 
he and my man Dick Melmoth here have 
already had a little talk on the subject.” 

“ Ah 1 this is indeed good news,” exclaimed 
Theodore, with a well-assumed look of the 
most t enuine joy. “ Poor Emmerson 1 lie 
lias been a dear and valued friend to me; and 
1 would make many, many sacrifices to save 
him from so dreadful a death. Tell me— tell me, 
my good friends,” he continued, with every 
appearance of the most heart-fejt feeling, 
“ whether there be really a chance— a hope — 
even the slightest prospect, of accomplishing 
his rescue V 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ 
answered Collin: “and although the walls of 
Newgate arc very thick and very high- the 
bars very massive — the watch very vigilant — 
and the chains on one's legs uncommon 
awkward — yet all these obstacles may be got 
over when* Dan VI Collin chooses to set his 
wits to work.” 

“ Ah ! now you encourage the most sanguine 
hope within me cried Theodore, soiling the 
Hangman’s hand aiul pressing it with an 
appearance of the most genuine fervour. “Tell 
me wlmt your plans arc— explain to me what 
is already done— and whatever reward lias 
been already promised you, T will double it ! 
Yes,” added Theodore, with strong emphasis, 
“ I will double it— no matter how large the 
amount !” 

The Hangman threw upon Dick Melmoth 
a look of gloating satisfaction at this magnifi- 
cent promise; and reverting his eyes towards 
Yarian, he' said, “ You are very liberal, sir — 
very generous indeed : but take care y.ou 
don’t talk’ rather too fast" when you' speak 
about doubling the rewards.” 

“ I tell you that what 1 said was deliberately 
uttered;” rejoined Tlieodqrej “aiid was lio vain 
idle boast. Come — tell me at once .wjmfc is 
tbe amount of the reward promised you ?’’ 

“ A thousand guineas,” returned the Hang- 
man, intently watching Adrian’s countenance, 
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.so as to ascertain the nature 'of the impression 
made by this announcement. 

“ A thousand ruineas 1 — it is a large sum,” 
said Theodore, slowly, and apparently in a 
musing mood : “ but still I shall not fly from , 
my word. How and when is this money to be ! 
paid y* — for I may as well fulfil my promise I 
at the same time.’’ • " i 

“ Well, you are indeed an out-and-out friend | 
co MV. Hmmerson,” observed the Hangman, j 
thinking it necessary to flatter his generous 
visitor with a compliment. “ To tell you the 
truth, then, Emmerson is going to convince 
us to-night that the money A ready. Shelias 
got it— or will have it— at her lodgings : so I 
shall just toddle down to Fetter Lane between 
ning and ten to-night to convince myself that 
the cash is there: and if you like, sir, to make , 
an appointment with me* at about tins same j 
time, any where you choose, you might take j 
the opportunity of proving ‘chat you/ money ' 
will he forthcoming also. Resides, as 1 mean 
to ask Mrs. Emmerson for a fe.v hundreds on 
account, perhaps you would'not mind ” 

“Certainly not! ! understand you well,’’ 
exclaimed Varian, . with so much apparent 
frankness and cordial willingness of manner 
that never in all his life had Daniel Collin 
been so completely thrown oft' his guard. 

“ I will call upon you here at ten o’clock 
to-night, and bring you a few hundreds on 
account. Rut observe— not a single syllable to 
anyone!” he added, rising from his seat as lie 
spoke. 

“.Mum's the word, sir,” rejoined Daniel 
Collin. “ I always keep secrets as close as 
wax.” 

Theodore Varian then took- liis departure, 
leaving the Hangman and Dick Melmoth to 
chuckle over the lucrative job they appeared 
to have in hand, and congratulate themselves 
on the prospect of clearing a couple of thousand 
guineas in a very short space of time. 

The reader could not have experienced any 
difliculty in penetratingVarian’s object through- 
out the preceding interview with Collin and 
lii.s assistant. From the moment that the con- 
versation in the shop first took a turn that 
promised to become interesting and coniidential, 

\ ariun's aim was to ascertain whether Kniiiier- 
son ays bonycd up with any particular hope ; 
and if so, i"/,.,/ its nature might lie. Dy pre- 
teuding to be the doomed man’s friend, it not 
only seemed natural enough that he should he 
taking an interest in his predicament, but it 
likewise was the best method of inviting any 
coutidential communication. In all this, then, 
had lheodore fully succeeded ; and it now only 
remained for him to frustrate the plan and 
annihilate the hope. 


CHAPTER CLXVil. 


TJIK RESULT. 


Ax almost' sleepless night did Emmerson 
pass : for he was now tortured with a thousand 
anxieties relative to the success of the schemes 
that were in progress for his deliverance from 
the scallbld. Though hope was certainly upper- 
most in his mind, yet he could not any longer 
lull himself into that dreaminess which had 
heretofore soothed him for so many hours at a 
time. No— for his imagination suggested many, 
many sources of alarm and uneasiness that 
agitated in his mind, -along with the hope, 
which, though maintaining the ascendency, was 
not powerful enough to extinguish, every 
militating feeling altogether. What if anv 
accident should happen in the money ! Every- 
thing depended upon the safety of that gold 
which was to. prove the key of his deliverance. 

He wished that ho had asked his wife where 
she kept it— whether in a cubboard or in a 
trunk— and whether she carried the key in her 
pocket when she went out >. Then he feared 
lest Daniel Collin should strive to possess him- 
self of the money without the intention of do- 
ing his work for it. Next he asked himself 
over and over again how the'escape was to be 
effected, supposing that all was right with the 
money, and that Coflin proved faithful to his 
agreement ? For when Emmerson thought of 
the tremendous massive walls, which enclosed 
lunias it were in a living tomb— the other 
walls equally impregnable that lay between 
his own cell and the open street-the enormous 
bare that grated the windows— the numbers of 
persons always about during the day in every 
part of the prison — and the careful watch 
which he knew full well was kept by night — 
when, we say, he thought of all thes'e things, 
he beheld so many- insuperable barriers 
between himself and freedom, that he almost 
grew wild with horror, and affright. Rut 
the next moment the whisperings of hope 
would remind him that men hud' escaped from 
Newgate, on various occasions : and however 
desperate and darin? their exploits might haw 
been, lie was prepared to act as desperately ami 
daringly in his n*u behalf. Resides,' wlm 
could tell what schemes Daniel Collin nihriit. 
suggest— what opportunities he might find '}<„• 
smoothing down difticulties— and what bold 
conception he might initiate so as to lead to the 
fullest success ? 

Such is a brief outline of the conflictin" 
thoughts winch agitated in Emmerson’s brain 
throughout the greater portion of the night 
and made him toss, and heave, and roll, and 
*nthe, and convulse, and clasp his hands, and 

press them to Ilia throbbing brows hi fact 

that whirled him through every possible phase 
or the heart’s most potent feelings as lie lay on 
the hard pallet in liis gloomy cell. For a few 
brief intervals an uneasy slumber crept upon 




liim : but on each occasion be woke up with a 
sudden start — pursued even into wakefulness 
by some horrible phantom that had haunted 
his temporary sleep. Or he would perhaps find 
himself sitting up in the bed, trembling all 
over with a strong agony — bathed in a profuse 
perspiration, cold and clammy as that of death 
— with the feeling, -too, that his hair was stand 
ing right out as it were from his head. Tn 
this manner — between eonllicting thoughts 
and brief intervals of fevered slumber— did 
Emmerson pass the live-long night. 

•Although it was now the beginning of the 
month of June, yet dull and misty broke the 
| morning into the condemned cell — penetrating 
thither indeed with a hesitating, struggling 
uncertainty, much latGr than it had dawned 
upon the world without : for the windows of 
the cell were small, darkened with the massive 
bars, and not looking into one of the yards, but 
upon an obscure corridor into which the light 
had to struggle first, ere it penetrated more 
feebly still into the dungeon. The weather was 
exceedingly cold, too, for the time of year : aud 
Emmerson shivered from head to foot as he 
rose from the pallet. H is teeth chattered — he 
was nervous and uneasy— and he felt, that if 
the slightest circumstance should occur to 
damp his only hope, his courage— such as it 
was in its unnatural bracing-up - would give 
way altogether. 

It wanted an liour (•> the usual timeuf Dick 
Melmotli's arrival. An hour -oh! what a lofig 
weary interval of evcineiating su spense ! If the 
idler, the debauchee, and the dissipated only 
knew what a world of • feeling may be summed 
up in a single hour— how much of torturing 
agony may he condensed into that space— they 
would learn the importance of time, and the 
value of each of those many, many hours which 
they waste in worthless, bad, or frivolous .pur- 
suits ! 

At length, the well-known tread of the turn- 
key, accompanied by the clanking sound of the 
keys along the stone corridor, reached Emmcr- 
son'sears. It would be impossible to describe 
the feeling which now seized upon him -a feel- 
ing in which all the most powerful sentiments 
were strangely, wildly, and terribly blended,— 
burning liope'and chilling dread— a devouring 
anxiety to receive the first look or word from 
Melmoth that should relievo him from suspense 
— and a fearful-clinging even to this very sus- 
pense, lest certainty itself should become the 
horror of despair 1^ 

The key grated in the lock— the huge bolts 
were drawn back — and the stout, burly form of 
the prison-functionary appeared on the thven- 
hold. 

« Will you have the barber thin morning, 
air ?” asked the man. 

“ Yes, yes — to be sure !” was tho response 
given with a nervousness that was rather felt 
than shown. 


“ Now then, Dick,” cried the turnkey : and 
Mel moth advanced along the passage. 

The next moment he passed into the cell : 
and as the door closed behind him, he gave a 
slight but ominous shake of the head, in mute 
answer to the devouring, agonizing, beseeching 
regard which Euimcrsou fixed upon him. 

As if a thunderbolt had stricken the wretched 
man : befell back, and tumbled with the help- 
less weight of a corpse upon the bed which 
was immediately behind him. Dick Melmoth 
was frightened, and hastened to raise him : but 
for an instant did the young man recoil in 
horror— for never, never, in his life, had lie 
beheld a countenance so ghastly, so perfectly 
hideous in its strong expression of awful feel- 
ing, as that which now looked up into his own. 
N T 0— nor did Melmoth believe it possible that 
the human visage wjd in a moment become so 
distorted— so convulsed with horrible workings 
-r-or that if, could be made so fearfully faithful 
an index of the direst tortures that ever har- 
rowed the human heart. 

Slowly raising himself to a sitting-posture on 
the side of the bed, Emmerson gazed up at 
Melmoth and endeavoured to frame some ques- 
tion that rose to his lips: but his tongue re- 
fused to give utterance to the words he sought 
to speak, and he sat vainly gasping— a piteous, 
wretched, miserable spectacle of abject huma- 
nity, with a crushed and broken spirit ! 

“ Tt’s all tlie.Vy with money and everything 
else— unless something should turn out to be 
bet ter than we suspect, ” began Melmoth, not 
giving himself miir-h trouble to break the 
intelligence in a delicate way. , 

“ What —wlmt do you mean ?" asked Kmmer- 
son, just able to gasp forth these words. 

“ 'SYhy, 1. mean that the Sheriff sent yester- 
day afternoon to yonr wife's lodgings and took 
all the money,” answered Dick. “Sixteen or 
seventeen hundred guineas, T think T. heard it 
was.” 

“mfodlO Cod!’ groaned Mmmerson, in 
the bitterness of despair : and bowing his 
head upon his hands while- his elbows rested on 
hi? knees, he became convulsed with grief. 

Entail of a- sudden it struck him that the 
j interview with the barber must necessarily be 
shore, and that he should at least make the 
best of it so as to ascertain his exact position, 
liecovering therefore some degree of composure, 
he bade Melmoth tell him everything that had 
taken place. 

‘•Yell, yon see, sir," returned Dick “last 
nighr, at a little after nine o'clock, me and 
Mr. Coffin toddled down to Fetter Lane, and 
on arriving at the house, were shown up to 
your lady's apartment, lint, .In and behold! 
there wan Mrs. Emmerson and your daughter 
a-sitt ing one on -one side of the room and one 
on t’other — both rocking themselves to and fro, 
and moaning, and crying, and going on at such 
a rate that me and Mr. Cofiin was quite taken 
aback. We stated our business : and then 
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vonr good lady told us how the Sheriff’s officers 
had been and made a search in conse- 
quence of <omc secret information the}* had got 
—and how they took away every farthing ex- 
cept fifty guineas, which by the Sheriffs’ order 
wa« left for the use of the ladies. So, finding 
that there was no money forthcoming, and not 
being a lady’s man at all —I mean in offering 
sympathy and all that kind of thing — Mr. 
| Coffin took himself homo again, I of ewiir.se 
going with him. - ’ 

Hut good heaven !" cried Emmerson in the 
wildness of liis despair: “ who could have 
given the information ? Surely, surely, my 
mortal enemy — he who has hunted me to 
the very death — is not persecuting me still.?" 

“ Von don’t happen to know whether it’s 
likely that any friend is interesting himself 
in your behalf <" inquired Dick Molmoih. 

“ 1'iiend !*’ repeated Emmerson, with almost 
maniac bitterness: “friend ! ftood heavens ! do 
I look like a man who possesses a friend ?’’ 

“ Well then, I had hotter put the question 
point blank,” said Melmoth : “do you know 
a young gentleman— about (ive-and-twenty 
I should say — tall, nice-looking, slender, very 
neatly dressed — linen beautifully clean — fine 
eyes too r noticed, and a very good set of 
teetii ” 

“Why 1 you are describin' my mortal enemy, 
Theodore \ 'avian 1" almost shrieked forth 
Emmet-son, springing ft win the bed with a 
sudd-'-nness that made his fetters clank loudly 
and even hurt his limbs by the motion. 

*• Ah ! then it iwt* a damnable treachery 
I after all,” exclaimed J)ick Melmoth: “and 
Coliin more than suspected it when we found 
ho did not come last night according to his 
appointment ” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?— to what 
are you alluding?'’ demanded the wretched 
man, in the cruellest suspense; “ tell nm what 
has occurred.” 

‘ Why, yesterday in the middle of the day, 
this young gentleman comes in such a cajoling 
fashion — gets ine into conversation— then gets 
the upper hand of Dan el himself — professes 
bo much friendship for you— promises so many 
liberal things - and in short worms himself so 
completely into our confidence, that Mr. Coffin 
tel 1 h him everything, even to the fact of the 
money being at your cood lady’s lodgings ” 

“ Oh 1 accursed idiots that you were !" — and 
the words hissed reptile-like between Emmer- 
son's teeth', while his eyes glared with frenzied 
malignity upon Dick Melmoth, who recoiled 
from him in horror. “ You have ruined me !— 
you have sealed my doom, you ,and your 
accursed master! Oh! it. is clear as daylight 
now — too clear, too clear 1 Theodore Varian 
pursues me still— he is determined to hunt me 
to the gallows — it is he who gave the informa- 
tion to the Sheriff My God, ray God !” 

And again the wretched man fell backward 
upon the hard pallet, with liis hands pressed 


violently against his throbbing brows. There 
he lay, writhing and convulsing like a stricken 
snake.— giving vent to the most piteous 
lamentations, mingled with the bitterest com- 
plainings and the mosl fearful curses. Tn 
truth, it was an awful spectacle: and if Dick 
Melmoth’s heart was too much steeled against 
the kind sympathies of human nature 'to ex- 
perience any real commiseration- for the un- 
happy man, he was at all events shocked and 
horrified at the appalling nature of liis anglsli 
and despair. The paroxysm of almost mortal 
, agony lasted for several minutes; and then 
Melmoth ventured to remind the doomed 
! criminal (hat the turnkey would speedily be 
coming baric. 

“Ah I wretch that T am,” he exclaimed, 
springing up once more from the pallet as 
; suddenly as if galvanized : “ every ground of 
j hope is slipping away from beneath my feet, I 
I even as the drop itself shall glide away from ' 
| under me when the last tremendous moment 
'comes! But fell me— toll me— is all lost ? Do 
von mean to abandon me to my fate? Mv 
I God 1 you cannot have the .hearts— you unci 
! Air. Godin— (o do it ! Bemcmber, it is through 
! you— your folly— your indiscretion— that I 

iam deprived of the means of paying you ” 

| “ Don't you think that it’s posailile ’for you 

j to get a thousand guineas anywhere else?’ 
asked Dick Melmoth. " . 

“ No— nor a thousand pence P cried Ernnier- 
I non, wringing his hands in despair, while his. 
distorted features, ashy lips, gleaming eyes, 
and corrugating brows, rendered 1 is counte- 
nance absoiutely-awful ; for it seemed as if 
there were not a nerve, nor a tendon, nor a 
fibre in that man’s frame that did not vibrate' 
to the touch of the heart’s strong agony— nor 
a pi use in liis whole body that did not beat in 
sympathy with the maddening excruciation 
! °f his soul — not a vein nor an artery in which 
j the blood did not course with the velocity of 
j lightning and with the torturing sensation as 
; is if that blond were molten lead. 

; “ Then you have really no hope ?” said Mel- 

nioth inquiringly. 

“Hope! ye?, in you and'your master— for 
I you cannot abandon me now !” 

“But the risL- ' that is to be run— who i? to 
pay us for tliot ? ’ 

“Bisk!” cried Emmerson. “But do I not 
run a risk also ?” 

“ Yes but yov are sentenced to be lmnged " 
rejoined Melmoth with more truth than'dcli- 
cacy; “ while me and Opfiin are not I ’ 

Emmerson was petrified all in a moment by 
this answer. The workings of his countenance 
suddenly ceased, its ghastliness of expression 
becoming fixed and stereotyped on liis features, 
but without moveability, while lie gazed upon 
Dick Melmoth in mingled horror and consterna- 
tion. ; 

In the middle of this strange scene the 
approaching steps of the gaol functionary, and 
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tlie clanking of lii3 keys along the stone 
corridor without, met the ears of Einmerson 
and Melmoth. 

“ Heavens, lie comes 1” suddenly whispered 
the former : “ and nothing is decided 1” 

“No — there is nothing to decide now,” re- 
plied .Dick. “Come, sit-down — make haste— 
and let me shave you !” 

“No, no — hot for worlds could I settle my- 
self to anything 1" exclaimed Emmerson, now 
seized with another paroxysm of wild excruciat- 
ing anguish : and again did he toss himself 
upon the bed, where he lay writhing fearfully 
as the turnkey entered the cell. 

' “ He’s not in a state of mind to be shaved 
this morning,” said Dick Melmoth, in a whisper 
to that functionary. “The lit took him the 
moment after j-ou locked us in together, and 
it’s lasted ever since. T don't think he's in his 
right mind.” 

“ IVell then, we must send the doctor to 
him,” remarked the turnkey cooly. 

Thereupon Dick Melmoth quitted the con- 
demned cell ; and shortly afterwards, when 
Einmerson regained some degree of composure, 
he found the prison chaplain and surgeon by 
his bedside. 


CHAPTER C’LXVIII. 

THE LAST HOPE. 

The miserable man gazed for some time upon 
the two gentlemen without recognizing them, 
although be had seen them both several times 
since his incarceration in Newgate : hut as the 
paroxysm of his ineffable anguish subsided, he 
felt stunned and stnpified by the consternation 
which succeeded. 1 n his soul there was a pro- 
found sense of the ruin of every hope ; while 
the vista of his confused and darkling ideas 
was closed by the ominous looming of a gibbet. 
Vacantly, then, did lie gaze upon the chaplain 
and the surgeon ; and his eyes seemed to 
denote a sort of palsy of the brain. 

The chaplain began to speak, enjoining the 
wretched man to tranquillize himself ; while 
the surgeon felt his pulse and nodded encourag- 
ingly to the reverend Ordinary, as much as to 
imply that he would soon recover his mental 
equilibrium. And it was so. Gradually did 
I.Emmerson’s ideas settle themselves in his brain ; 
and he began to understand the words that 
were addressee! to him. On thus recognizing 
the chaplain and the surgeon, he felt an instinc- 
tive necessity of exercising control over him- 
self : and while ponderin i this idea in his mind, 
the thought struck him that if he diti not do so, 
he would most likely have a turnkey set to 
\iratcli him— in which case, farewell to every 
hope of escaping from that dreadful place ! 

Recovering his composure, then, he began to 
talk rationally— observing that it was a sudden 


and overpowering paroxysm of feeling which 
had seized upon him, but. that the holy words 
of the Chaplain had now poured solace down 
into his soul. 

The reverend gentleman and the surgeon 
shortly after quitted the . doomed man, who 
accordingly once more remained alone in his J 
dungeon. Then he sat himself down at the | 
table with the air of one who means to hold 
serious communing with himself. lie set to 
work, as it were, in the difficult task of un-* 
ravelling the tangled skein of his own thoughts, 
so that he might come to some definite con- 
clusion as to what was to he done, or as to 
whether there was anything to he done at all. 
He said to himself, “ Now let me think with- 
out excitement, as coolly as I can :”^-and 
then he began to enumerate all his late friends 
and acquaintances, to ascertain whether . there 
might not be one amongst them who was likely 
to advance a sum of money at his wife’s request. 
Then, despite all his endeavoursrto reason calm- 
ly and collectedly, would come the withering, 
blighting thought— fatal as the blast of the 
simoon upon the desert - that no one would 
lend money to the family of a man who was 
doomed to be hanged ! He had been a usurer 
himself ; and he had never lent money without 
a security, or without a selfish purpose. 
Who would lend money, then, .to his wife, 
without security, and in the absence of any 
personal object. to serve ? No— not a soul ! 

As he came to this conclusion, he sat in the 
stupor of dismay, gazing vacantly before .him, 
but in reality seeing nothing outwardly— 
though inwardly his mind was busy with all 
kinds of harrowing thoughts. Then he insen- 
sibly fell into the most torturing imaginings. 
His fancy became marvellously fertile and 
wonderfully ingenious— conjuring up the whole 
hideous panorama presented by the Old Eailev 
on an execution-day. He beheld the gathered 
multitudes — the windows thronged with 
human faces— tlie front of Newgate, so ominous 
in its aspect even on the sunniest day— and the 
gallows' standing on the edge of the pavement 
at the debtor’s-door. Gradually, like a dissolv- 
ing view, did the scene change on the theatre 
of his fevered fancy, and he now beheld the. 
interior of the goal on the execution morning. 
Tie thought that he saw the cell door open — 
the Sheriff, the Chaplain, the Governor, and 
the other functionaries enter, accompanied by 
an individual whose sinister aspect denoted 
who he was. Then he thought that this indi- 
vidual pinioned him ; and that he passed out 
of the cell, joining in the procession that was 
formed, and with solemn iparch threaded the 
numerous passages leading to the gibbet. 
Again, in imagination, did he behold all the 
scene outside, which appeared to hurst this 
time on his view qyitli exceeding abruptness 
as he emerged forth from' the debtor’s-door : 
and then he thought he ascended the steps of j 
the scaffold — that he stood beneath the fatal ,• 
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beam — that tbe rope was fast§ped round bis 
neck, and tbe night cap drawn over bis face. 
So vividly did the wretched man depict all this 
to himself— thus dreaming horribly in .broad 
daylight and while wide awake — that he 
groaned in the bitterness and the agony of 
his feelings; and this very sound which 
ascended up from the depths of his soul, 
awoke him as it were from his frightful 
reverie.. 

“ Thank God ! it was only fancy, 1 ' he said 
aloud but the next moment, as his eyes glanced 
round the cell and showed him every feature 
of that living sepulchre whence there was 
scarcely more than one step to the grave 
j which would be hollowed to receive him 
jin the stone passage outside,— he shuddered 
j to the extremest confines of his being ;. while 
jthe appalling conviction struck upon him that 
j though it was all fancy at the present moment, 
'yet full soon it must be a frightful reality ! 

| Presently his wife and daughter came : and 
| lie Qverwbelmed them with the bitterest 
reproaches on account of the seizure of the 
luone}- by the Sheriff's myrmidons. As if ft 
were their fault ! But he was in that fearful 
mood which requires to vent its spleen and 
malignity upon some one. He accordingly 
laid the whole blame to them. They should 
have secured the money elsewhere — they 
should have denied that they had auy— they 
should not have allowed the search — in fact, 
according to his account, there were a thousaud 
which they should have done upon the occasion, 
but which they did not do. 

•Suddenly a thought struck him,— yes, a 
new hope, Hashing up like a spark thrown oil' 
all in a moment from, the fever-heat, of his 
imagination ! And now he became all coaxing, 
and good humour, and cajolery, and fawning 
meanness towards his wife and daughter, 
whom he had just been abusing so bitterly 
a.nd loading with such coarse invectives : but 
he wished them to take iu baud this new 
idea which, had occurred to him, and which 
had so promptly sprung up into the consistency 
of hope iu his .mind. 

His wife must at once present a memorial 
to the. government, beseeching it to abandon 
its claim upon the money seized, by the Sheriff. 
This was Emnierson’s new idea ; and having 
done his, best to conciliate his wife and daughter, 
he proceeded, to explain what they were to do. 
They must at once go and get the memorial 
drawn up by a law stationer, who could do it 
in an hour or two a,t the outside. Then they 
must go to the Home Secretary, either that 
evening or betimes on the following day, and 
get the Minister to submit it. at once to the 
Prince Eegent. In fact, Emmersou, rendered 
almost sanguine, in . this, new hope, assured his 
wife that the plan must succeed if she 'only 
managed it properly. She promised to'do her 
best — indeed to follow alb his directions ; and 
then with the heat. of. impatience that she 


should at once -commence the work, he hurried 
her aud Arabella away. 

A week now passed. We could, if we chose, 
pause to analyze every feeling which the un- 
happy man experienced during this interval : 
we might dissect all the varying emotions that 
made u]) the sum of his heart’s fevered exis- 
tence for those seven days. But to do this 
would be not merely to occupy pages or to fill 
chapters, but to engage whole volumes. For a 
week in the life of a man in the great world — 
moving about at freedom — not knowing 
when death will come, and not troubling 
! himself either about tbe matter — is a space of 
| lime of comparatively little importance, and 
| is so readily Hung away ! A week’s holiday — 
ja week’s pleasure — a week’s shooting— a week 
! at the seaside— thus lightly, casually, and in- 
; differently may a week he spoken of and 
i passed. But a week to the man who is doomed 
to die — who has heard his death sentence 
pronounced — who is locked up and chained 
within the massive walls of a dungeon, so that 
he may not ily from that sentence — who knows 
that unless something should occur to save him 
he must be led forth to die on a particular day, 
at a particular hour, and even within a few 
minutes more or less of that hour — Oh!' to 
a man in such a condition as this, a week is so 
precious that every moment may be enumerat- 
ed, aud not a single instant may be wasted ! In 
that week, then, his thougi ts are things— his 
ideas are facts : the minutest sentiment that 
his imagination experiences has all the gravity 
of an important incident — his very looks express 
worlds of emotion. To grapple, therefore, with 
a subject 'so vast — so immense— so illimitable 
as this, wt'rc. impossible for any writer. ' But, 
Oh ! does noi the bare idea of the rending ex- 
cruciations— the agonizing crucifixions — which 
the doomed man tlius endures — does it not, we. 
ask, furnish a tremendous argument against 
the punishment of death ? • 

i t was a week of such mental tortures as 
these which Emmersou endured. Still did lie 
cling to Lhat last hope which he had conceived, 
and which was based upon tbe memorial to tbe 
Grown. But the bare fact of bis entertaining 
such a hope, aggravated tbe agonies of suspense 
aud kept his mind in a continual whirl of excit- 
ing fears, misgivings, and apprehensions — with 
the equally harrowing, wearing, tearing process 
of endeavouring to reason against them. 'Yes : 
thus did a week j ass. The memorial had been 
duly. drawn up according to bis instructions ; 
and it had been sent to the Home Secretary 
who declined to receive Mrs. Emmerson per- 
sonally on the subject. It had been sent, then 
—and the cold formal answer was returned, 
that it would receive attention and he laid be- 
fore His Eoyal Highness the Prince Kege'ul in 
due course. Then day after day passed— no 
farther notice was taken of the memorial— and 
thus had a whole week elapsed. . 

One morning, at the expiration of the interval. 
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just named, the Governor of Newgate entered 
the condemned cell ; and the wretched Emmer- 
Bon immediately saw that some dreadful 
announcement was forthcoming. And it was so. 

I After a few prefatory remarks, of what the 
Governor considered to he of a suita-ble 
character, he proceeded to state that the lie* 
eorder had made his report to the Prince Regent, 
and that Emmersou’s execution was fixed to 
take place on the following Monday. This was 
Friday — and Emmerson might now not 
merely calculate the days — not only the hours 
— hut likewise the very minutes he had to live ! 

When again alone, he sat down upon his bed, 
covered his face with his hands, and moaned 
bitterly. .Death now seemed to he looking 
him in the face : and such a dreadful death 
tool Hut the memorial V— surely some atten- 
tion must have been paid to if '! If so — and if 
the money were to he returnd — was there not 
yet time to do all that was needed to accomplish 
his release ! Yes : and now the infatuated man, 
once more abandoning himself to hope, began to 
calculate how much might he done in the space 
of time still remaining. Friday,^ batnrday, 
Sunday — three whole days ! — and in that in- 
terval a thousand rescues might be achieved ! _ 

Presently his wife and daughter made their 
appearance. The. former looked really _ and 
truly sorrowful — the latter was weeping bitter- 
ly ; for on arriving at the prison they were 
told by tlie Governor that the -Recorder's report 
had been. made, that no commutation of the. 
■death-sentence had been ordered, but that the 
execution was fixed for the ensuing Monday. 
Therefore, as they entered the condemned cell 
on this occasion, they felt as if they were 
coming into the presence of tlie dead ; and hm- 
uierson, with all the keenness which the 
horrors of his situation had given to every 
faculty, at once eompiehemled wlmt they felt 
aud what was passing in their minds. 

“ Ah ! you have heard the news then ! ' he 
exclaimed : “ and now you arc aware of how 
long a time I have to live— unless indeed some- 
thing strenuous — something determined and 
- prompt, is done at once on my behalf !” 

“ But what at n be done?" asked Arabella, 
who could not help thinking that her father 
disengaged himself somewhat quickly and even 
petulantly from her embrace. “ You see no 
reply is sent to the memorial ” 

“ That is the very thing I wish you to see 
about at once 1 You have neglected it — you 
have not done your duty— -you should have 
gone day after day and hour after hour to the 
Tlorne Office. < food 'God ! do you know what it 
is that depends upon that memorial ? It is a 

]jf c __ a human life vuj life !” ;and tlie 

wretched man shrieked out tlie Words in fren- 
zied anguish. 

“ Compose yourself, dear father— for God s 
sake, compose yourself !” said A.rabella : 
“•mother aud I will at once go off lo the 
Home Office.” 


« Yes— go, for heaven’s sake— go, my dear 
wife — my deal' daughter 1” exclaimed Emmei- 
son, still in wild accents and with almost frantic 
impetuosity of manner. “ Forgive me if I have 
been harsh. or unkind — if I have said anything 
cruel or hasty. But, O God 1 you know not how 
fearfull}’ — how tremendously a mans temper is 
tried— ay, and how goadingly his nerves are 
excited, by such a position as (his ! Look^ you 
both for a moment,” he continued, with so 
ghastly an expression of countenancej that the 
feelings it indicated were beyond all power of 
utterance, as they arc likewise beyond tlie pos- 
sibility of description : look, I say. I am alive 
now. Here !— I can walk. See !— I can_ walk 
across this room — no, <‘cll we will call it— for 
so it is : and I can move my arms too. Look ! 1 
can extend them in any direction I choose. 
And observe— as I stretch out my hands, 1 can 
move about my lingers : and there is vitality 
in them- and the very nails themselves show 
animation and life. Then look at my eyes 1 1 can 
see with them and they also are indicative of 
life. You hear me talking : my; lips move— my 
longue moves also — and my voice sounds upon 
your ear. Yes — and I can think too Eternal 
Godl how- acute is that power of thought 
which thou hast given unto man 1 Moreover, 
I can hear my heart beat — and in all respects 1 
have a consciousness of life — a jcuowledge that 
I iiiii alive — a conviction that I am a moving, 
sentient, animated being. Y ell, all this 
you know, and 1 know too. But a day 
—an hour— even a very minute is fixed 
when all this is to cease ? Those vital ener- 
<nes and living faculties *wluch I have been 
describing, are not gradually to waste them- 
selves out and expire by degrees, hut are to be 
extinguished all in a .moment. ^ es there will 
be one instant when it shall be alive capable 
of moving, thinking and speaking, as I move, 
think, and speak now ; and the ucsl instant all 
will be over. The power of thought, movement, 
and speech will be annihilated in a moment. Tt 
will be the same as suddenly extinguishing a 
lamp— just the same as suddenly turning oil 
the gass in a room— while the eye winks, 
changing 'every thing from light to darkness ! 
Now, such is my doom— unless yon prove 
successful in getting back the money, so as to 
use it as a means for my deliverance. 

It was a fearful thing to hear that con- 
demned man thus reason, with a mingled frenzy 
and philosphy, upon his dread position. There 
was a wildness so awful, hut at the same time 
so ghastly iu his looks, that it made him seem 
as if it were a maniac talking reason— as if a 
horrible lucidity of language was united with a 
shocking rabiduoss of feeling. A deep, deep 
impression was made upon the wife and 
daughter : the cold indifference of the former, 
i which had already yielded to sorrow, now 
melted into bitter tears-aud the genuine 
. grief of the letter was enhanced into the 
wildest despair. Altogether it was indeed an 
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awful, awful spectacle — aud one which does no 
credit to the boasted humanity, wisdom, and 
justice of England s laws, ’ 

But nowdet us pause for a few moments to 

toTh^TTnm C r° n , w i iy thc Memorial sent 
totae Home Office had not as yet received 

of nfe Ar fcl -°f ■ Ifc n aa noL H0 u ^ ch fc!ie ^ult 
The M^nlf i 1 ' T tlmfc0f the Prince Eegent. 
The JWer had gone with it in his pocket 

C V Ifcon House, during 
the week that had elapsed ; but on one 


occasion “ His Eoyal Highness was so parti- 
cularly engaged (in Venetians boudoir) that 
he . could not see any body on another 
occasion “ lie was so very seriously indisposed 
(being awfully drunk) that he could not 
attend to business,’ Next time “he was 
en. aged in a matter of great domestic delicacy” 
(with a troop of dancing girls in one of his 
gorgeous saloons) ; and on the forth occasion 
he had rnet ^ with so severe an accident 
(through tripping on the stairs when drunk 
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and incapable) ibafc liis physician bad ordered 
him not to be disturbed.” On another 
occasion “ His Royal Highuess had gone to 
"Windsor to manifest his filial regard towards 
an afflicted sire” (in reality to see how long 
the old boy was likely to be before he •hoped' 
the twig) ; and another time when the 
Minister did succeed in gaining access to His 
Royal Highness, “ lie was so overcome by his 
feelings (Ouracoa punch) on hearing the 
nature of the memorial, that he burst into 
tears (or in vulgar parlance was crying drunk, 
and begged that the matter might be postponed 
to a future occasion.” 

Such were the reasons which must account 
for the silence that had been observed relative 
to Mrs. Emmcrsou’s memorial. But when 
she and Arabella repaired to the Home Offlcer 
after the interview with Emmcrson as above 
described, they did succeed in obtaining an 
interview with the Minister, who addressed 
them in the following terms : — 

“ Ladies, 1 can assure you that I lost no 
time in submitting your memorial to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; and his 
Royal Highness, with that compassionating 
disposition which so nobly characterizes him, 
and with that zeal and anxiety which he ever 
experiences to do justice to all his august 
father's dutiful and loving subjects, at once 
took the memorial under his royal consider- 
ation. What advice I, as a Cabinet Minister, 
may have given his Royal Highness on the 
subject, cannot of course be revealed ; ; 
and whatever view his Royal Highness 
has as yet been induced to take of the 
matter, must not be disclosed. Ladies. 
I hope that this explanation will prove com- 
pletely satisfactory: and in the unfortunate 
position in which you are placed, it must be 
a source of great consolation — not to say 
gratification — to you to know that you possess 
a Prince who, while exercising his august 
father's authority, devotes himself night and 
day to the interests of all classes in the 
kingdom.” 

Having thus spoken, with the proper 
| ministerial mixture of official pomposity and 
diplomatic blandness, the Home Secretary 
rang the boll, as much as to intimate that the 
interview was at an end. Mrs. Emmerson 
was completely bewildered — having vainly 
endeavoured to discover in that cloud of 
words 'an answer to her question relative to 
the fate of the memorial; and she was about 
to withdraw, thinking that the answer must 
have been given, but that she had not com- 
prehended it. Arabella, somewhat more 
sharp-witted, perceived that no definite reply 
had been given at all: and she accordingly 
ventured to remind the Home Minister that 
he had forgotten the main point for which 
he so condescendingly granted -hersell and 
mother an interview. Thereupon the Minister 


gave au assurance that the matter should 
have his very best consideration next week. 

“ Next week !” shrieked forth Arabella, 
unmindful of what she said: “ but you have 
ordered my unhappy father to undergo hiB 
sentence next Monday ” 

“ Miss Emmerson,” returned the Minister, 
in an olf-hand manner, “it can make no earthly 
difference to your father whether you get 
back the money before or after Monday next. 
His concerns with this life are” terminated.” 

Thereupon he again rang the bell; and the 
two ladies withdrew. A livery servant 
conducted them down-stairs, while descending 
which they exchanged looks of blank despair. 
They now re-entered the hackney coach 
which had brought them to Downing Street, 
and hastened back to Newgate, where the} r 
imparted to Rmmerson details of their in- 
terview the Nome Secretary. 

“ Then all hope has now abandoned me !” 
exclaimed the unhappy man : and flinging 
himself upon the bed, he gave way to an awful 
outburst of the most violent mental .agony. 

•f- "7“ *3f 

*• * * 

* ■ * * * 

If. was Sunday night— and the last hours 
of the doomed man’s life, wore slowl} 1, lapsing 
into the .eternity- of the past. He lmcl no more 
hope now : indeed lie sought as well as he could 
to avert’ his reflections from the affairs of this 
world.. 

, He had taken leave of his . wife and 
daughter ; and when that was over, he felt as 
if the last straw of hope at which it was 
possible for him to catch had disappeared. 
Not that through any feeling of fondness 
he beheld in them the personification of tender 
ties linking him to this life ; but because it 
seemed as if there were nothing more to 
be done by them for the purpose of saving 
that life. lie now felt (.hat. he was indeed 
doomed- -that • his fate was inevitable— and 
that in a Tew short hours lie should be no 
more ! 

Not one wink of sleep did the unhappy man 
obtain throughout that night. He had slept 
his last sleep in this life ; and the present vigil 
was to close only in the stupendous sleep of 
death ! 

Alone he sat in his cell, where a candle burnt 
dimly and fitfully. The Bible was spread open 
before him ; but he could not settle his ideas to 
read it. Horrible thoughts were agitating in 
his mind, like grisly phantoms peopling a dark 
Gothic hall in some ancient castle. He felt as 
a man who is slowly but surely and irresistibly 
walking towards the edge of a precipice, over 
which at a fixed hour, and indeed ' at a fixed 
moment, he will fall abruptly. His physical 
sensations were aa intense as bis ' mental ones, 
His head ached to distraction : it was such a 
headache as no ordinary experience in such 
pain can possibly understand. There was a 
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fulness about the temples that seemed as .if the 
bruin wei c swelling to a compass too large to 
be contained within the skull, and that it was 
twin? to burst- through its walls of bone, and 
i'eVhwnd skin— but could not. There was an 
excruciating tightness across the eyes, _ as if 
a ligature were bound round the head, without 
interfering with the sight, hut drawn to a 
deoree of tension as to become a veritable 
martyrdom. Besides this agonizing pain, there 
was a -sense of deep oppression at the chest 
and in the -stomach a profound sinking, as if 
all were hollow within and the flesh were 
about to give’ way. In addition to these sen- 
sations, there was a nervous movement of the 
toes, accompanied by a noise .like the cracking 
of the bones in the feet— especially if the un- 
happy man rose to pace his cell ;as he frequent 
Iv did in the-depth of that long nislit which 
seemed to him a thousand years ! Then did 
this ominous crack in r of the bones appear re- 
dolent of death itself, and made him fancy 
that be was a moving corpse— a walking skele- 
ton ! 

As morning came on, the various sensations 
of pain and uneasiness which the doomed man 
felt, augmented in intenseness. Indeed, the 
headache grew insupportable— the tightness 
across the eyes more full of anguish than aught 
he could possibly have conceived. Once or 
twice he lay down in the hope that a reclining 
osture would give him relief ; but the agony 
ecame all the more severe— and indeed the 
fearful excitement of his thoughts would not 
permit him to remain stationary. 

As the dawn glimmered into that condemned 
cell, and about the same time, the candle ex- 
pired in its socket, the approach of day seemed 
to add to the already insupportable pain in 
the temples, while the tightness over the eyes 
made him feel as if an iron hoop had been 
fastened round his head and was now bein’ 
screwed up to its last hold. 

The chaplain presently entered the condemn- 
ed cell, and began to offer the consolations of 
religion. Ecnmerson sat down and listened ; 
hut' lie could not fix his- thoughts upon any- 
thing the reverend gentleman said. He tried 
to comprehend the Ordinary’s words— but 
could not. ’ His brain was confused — but not. 
with a numbness ; it was racked with the be- 
wilderment of a myriad torturing, harrowing, 
agonizing thoughts. 

The morning advanced, and breakfast was 
brought in to the convict. He endeavoured to 
drink some coffee ; but it seemed to choke him. 
He could not possibly get his throat to per- 
form its usual functions and swallow it ; and 
when he essayed to force himself to eat a 
mouthful of bread it was the same as if he 
tried to masticate an object as dry as a cinder 
Again he attempted to drink ; but it was with 
a strong' recoil, a loathing, and a powerlessness 
to swallow— as if he were .seized with, hydro- 
phobia ! _ 


Again did the chaplain endeavour to fix him 
to bis devotions-: but though Emmerson would 
sit for ten minutes at a time gazing on the 
reverend gentleman, and to all appearance 
listening intently — devoutly — yet he really 
distinguished naught that was said — merely 
heard a humming, droning noise that seemed 
to have no sense nor meaning. Then he would 
start up and walk wildly to and fro in his cell, 
the cracking of his hones mingling horribly 
with the clanking of his chains : and then he 
would sit down on his pallet and give way to a 
violent outburst of anguish. Or else lie would 
begin to load himself with bitterest reproaches 
for having been so mad as to have done the 
deed that made him what he was -a doomed 
man ! 

Tims did the time pass away until eight 
o’clock — the fatal hour — was approaching. Then 
at every sound which met his ear did the pulses 
quiver throughout his frame with an agony 
beyond all description. Bach time bethought 
they were coming to hear him away to death. 
At length the door opened, and the heralds of 
his doom made their appearance — Governor, 
■Sheriffs, I'nder-Sheriifs, Javelin-men— and last 
of all an individual whose sinister look was 
more than enough to tell who he was and 
proclaim his errand 1 

And now commenced the dreal ceremony of 
knocking off the irons from the doomed man’s 
limbs— and then the process of pinioning — to all 
of which he submitted without the slightest re- 
sistance. Iiesistance indeed ! the idea did not 
once enter his head : for strong, and firm, and 
indomitable upon him sat the conviction that 
his fate was at hand and that nothing could 
avert it. 

The preliminaries being all settled, and Daniel 
Coffin having thus far made his preparatory 
arrangements, the procession of death began 
moving away from the condemned cell, tln-ongh 
the stone passages, to the scaffold. All that Em- 
merson had previously pictured to himself in 
the dread phases of those reveries of which we 
have before spoken, was now not merely realis- 
ed, but even transcended in all the horror of 
reality. Vain were it for us to attempt to de- 
lineate the feelings which he experienced as he 
walked on to death — advancing towards the 
edge of that precipice over which he was to 
topple suddenly, heaven alone knew into what 
realm to pass ! 

And non- lie readies the debtors’ door ;.and 
the whole panorama of life, and excitement, and 
animation without, bursts upon bis view. He 
ascends the scaffold ; 'and the newspapers, in 
giving an account next morning of the execu- 
tion, declared that he went up the ladder 
with firm steps. Ah 1 it was no spontaneous 
and willing fortitude which he thus evinced' 
— no deliberate evidence of a mind nerved to; 
endure the . very worst. Whatever physical} 
energy he. might have thus displayed, was- 
purely mechanical, and showed that the: 
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movements of bis limbs were at the time apart 
from any influence wielded by the agonizing 
sensations of the mind. 

The crowd was immense : and as he mounted 
the platform of the huge scaffold, all black and 
ominous, a profound silence fell upon that 
countless mass which paved street, window, and 
house-top, far as the eye could stretch, with 
faces. Myriads of eyes all seemed to make 
him their common focus: and for an instant 
he recoiled — ho shrank indeed — ns if those 
looks were the rays of ton thousand burning 
glasses all fixed upon him and scorching him 
to the very heart’s core ! 

“ Co lira so, sir,” whispered Daniel (Joflin: 

“ and it will soon bo over. Xow then for the 
ni »lit cap.” 

As he thus spoke the dreadful man’s rude 
hands grasped the nightcap which had already 
been placed on Emmerson’s head : buj. just 
at the very instant it was about to be ' 
drawn down over his face, he caught, a 
glimpse of a well-known countenance that 
was upturned towards the scaffold from the 
very first rank of the vast crowd 

pressing around the barrier. A horrible 
feeline — more horrible than can be well con- 
ceived even in the midst of feelings which were 
((V intensely horrible— seized upon the 
wretched Emmerson, as he thus cam-lit the 
look which was turned upward with diabolic 
malignity towards him: for that countenance 
which thus appeared there to mock his last 
dying ngonic-3, was Theodore Vnrian’s I 
’ A groan but a subdued and half-stifled one— 
came up to Fmmerson’s lips, as he thus felt 
not only how lie was pu'.ished for all he had 
done to that young man, but also how terribly 
that young man himself had avenged the 
injuries lie had received: and while thin re- 
flection was sweeping like a scorching trial 
of fire through Ilmmerson’s brain, the night 
cap was drawn down over his face, the lmitcr 
being already affixed to his neck. 

“0 God! 0 (*od!’’ moaned the wretched 
man — wretched, wretched, beyond the power 
of imagination to conceive or of language to 
describe, as he stood for about, the interval of 
twenty seconds on the drop while Daniel 
Coffin descended to pull the holt and let it 
fall. 

The loll of Rb. Sepulchre was tolling with 
lugubrious note, and the chaplain was dron- 
ing forth the solemn service for the dead : a 
breathless si'ence seemed to sitlikoaspo 
upon the multitude— and all this while the 
sun was shining i ri lit in its t olden i lory 
upon the tremendous scene. And in the 
midst of those sounds of church-: ell and of 
prayer— in the midst of that deep stupendous 
silence which hushed the breath of ten 
thousand spectators Lathered there— and in 
the midst, too, of the plow of the effulgent 
sunlight— did the last phase of the tragedy 
suddenly take place. The bolt was drawn— 


the drop fell — and in a few seconds all was 
over. 

The once eminent City' money broker was 
dead, and the crowd waited an hour to see 
him taken d,own. Be assured, reader, that 
Theodore Varian remained until the very 
last 1 Yes — ho 1 ‘emained until the clock struck 
nine, when Daniel <’offin cut the corpse down 
and let it fall into the shell which was ready 
for its reception in the hollow of the scaffold. 

There wab now no more to see. Theodore 
Varian had pursued his vengeance up to the 
very last ; and as the crowds dispersed slowly, 
ho took his departure more Rlowly still — as if 
still inclined to linger, with a sort of horrible, 
morbid gloating, near the spot where his 
mortal enemy had just, cone out of existence. 

But on leaving that fatal scene, did he at once 
return to his sister Ariadne, to tell her how 
Emmerson had died and all the particulars of 
the execution f No : for Ariadne would have 
shrunk from such abhorrent details. 


( ’HARTER nr, XIX. 

VA LUXTIKK M AtVEHX. 

Tin: reader will remember t-liat conversation 
which took place between the beautiful Florence 
Eaton and the handsome Valentine Malvern on 
the day when their love for each other was re- 
vealed. In their mutual frankness they had 
laid bare their hearts’ secrets : and while Valen- 
tine candidly informed Florence that he could 
never rent quite until lie nlinuld have penetrated 
the mystery of his father’s fate, t he young lady 
confessed to him that the particulars of her 
interview with the Prince Regent at St. .lames’s 
Palace some months previously' had appeared 
to interweave themselves with her destiny. 
The reader perlinps will likewise remember that 
Valentine promised to do his best in order to 
discover if there were indeed any' particular 
secret connected with the proceedings of tlmt 
interview, nnd with the miniature which had 
produced so powerful a sensation upon his 
Royal Highness. 

On subsequently reflecting with due calmness 
upon this pledge which he had given, Valentine 
felt annoyed with himself: for he knew not how 
he could possibly take any steps in the matter. 
Besides, he considered tlmt if there were really 
anything to tell, and anything with which 
Florence herself might in propriety be made 
acquainted, Lady Fiorimel would not have 
kept her in the dark upon the subject. There- 
fore, for him to interfere in any way' seemed an 
unwarrantable meddling in a delicate matter: 
and hence was it that Valentine regretted 
having given anything like a promise at all. 
But on each occasion that he saw Florence, she 
more or less alluded to the subject ; nnd it was 
indeed easy' to perceive that it had made a most 
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powerful impression upon her mind. Malvern as if fate has determined that it shall be other- 
endeavoured to reason her out of a belief which vise. However, this secret is not entirely at 
was thus unmistakably gaining a sort of super- my own duposal-nor indeed should I of my 
stitious ascendancy over her : but she assured own accord feel justified in revealing it. 
him that so strong was the influence thus left She paused— sighed profoundly— and gazed 
upon her imagination by the occurrences of the with melancholy looks upon a portrait of 
interview with the Prince, that unless the Ochavia, her departed sister, winch hung in 
mystery were cleared up it would produce the the room where this interview took place, 
effect of a secret grief preying upon her mind. \ alentme Malvern said nothing . indeed lie 
“I know,” Florence would say to' her lover, knew not what to say— lie was almost sorry 
on those occasions when they were alone that he had entered upon the topic at all : and 
to Tether, and the topic was touched upon, “that yet it wasso absolute y necessary to take some 
you must think me foolish and weak-minded step to satisfy his beloved Florence ! 
to suffer that occurrence to wield such a power “ Yes,” continued Pauline, in melancholy 
over me P.ut I cannot help it. It is a feeling accents, while her truly handsome countenance 
against which there is no battling-no strug- was shaded with a kindred expression,- 
p;l in t. It is stronger than I, and capable of “ both I and my husband have observed for 
subduing any amount of mental energy which some months past that the incidents at the 
I possess. It is a presentiment which has palace were not forgotten by I lorence. 

i - . - -i *• -y p TY rM'N-r'J -ry Imwo T T'Qrrr’/nffnrl fnnf I OVPV Q h nil In 


In such language as this would the beauti- winch, wnen nature s voice speaas out tuns, 
ful Florence Eaton address A r alentine when are indeed hut too well calculated to make a 
thev were together ; and as he was now powerful impression upon her young, artless, 
her" acknowledged suitor, not only accept- and susceptible mind. Lntil now it has al- 
ed by herself but also formally recognised ways been my endeavour as well as my hope 
as such by Lord and Lady Florimel, he was to conceal _from Florence a secret the knowledge 
a daily visitor at the house. Often did he of which is by no means necessary to her 
represent to Florence that the most prudent happiness and welfare, but which may inter- 
step to be taken would be either for her to fere with the healthy equanimity of her 
confess, or for him to represent, to Lord and mind. But it seems^ as T have already said, 
Lady Florimel the nature of the mystic feelings that this secret is not to be concealed : and 
which were thus preying as it were upon her. therefore, since fate has decreed that it must 
Yielding to his advice, and being unwilling be made known, as well now as at any future 
that any steps should be taken which might period 1 But again I repeat, my dear Mr. 
savour of nndntifnlness or of ingratitude to- Malvern, that from my lips you cannot learn 
wards her kind relatives, Florence at length it. This secret is not altogether mine : and 
gave Valentine permission to adopt exactly from the individual whom it move especially 
wlnt course he might think fit in the matter, concerns must you seek the revelation of the I 
He accordingly at once resolved to he candid mystery. Goto him therefore go forthwith 
and explicit with Lady Florimel ; and seeking, —tell him who you are— that you are the 
an immediate interview with her, he explained accepted suitor of Florence Eaton, and that 
all that Florence had at any time said to him you have come to learn from his lips all he 


relative to the impression made upon her mind 
by the interview with the Prince Regent and 
the affair of the miniature portrait. 


may choose to reveal concerning her !” 

“ But you have not named him — I mean the 
personage to whom your ladyship alludes ?” 


Pauline listened with the deepest attention exclaimed Valentine, though more than half 
and with an equal amount of interest. Her suspecting who it was that her words thus 
countenance grew serious, with a shade of indicated— yes, and likewise already begin- 
melancholy also, as Valentine proceeded ; and ning to entertain some conception of the 
when he had finished she remained for some nature of that secret he was seeking to 


time silent and lost in thought. 

“ My dear Mr. Malvern,” she said, at length 


penetrate. 

“The personage 


whom 


are .to 


breaking silence, " as the future husband of my address yourself,” replied Pauline solemnly, 
much-loved niece, you have a right to demand “ is his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. I 
every explanation relative to anything that can now tell you no more : go and see him at 
may seem to concern her. Yes — there is in- once !” 

... .. . - *i ttt * i v ii r 1 T"ri r. i 


deed a secret connected with that dear girl — 


words 


Florimel 


a secret which also regards one who when abruptly from her seat and hurried from the 
alive was most dear unto myself— I mean my room, in order to seek the solitude of her ow.n 
sister, the mother of Florences Fain would chamber and give vent to the varied feelings 
I that this secret should have remained en- of afiliction and sorrow which the preceding 
tombed with her who has long ago^-gone down discourse conjured up. Then, so soon as she 
into the silent grave : but it seems to me now had somewhat composed her mind, she des- 1 
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patched a hasty note to the Prince liege lit 
giving a few necessary explanations, so that he 
might not be altogether unprepared for the 
visit of Valentine Malvern. 

Immediately after his interview with Lady 
Florimel, Malvern returned to the apartment 
where Florence was anxiously awaiting him ; 
and the moment he re-entered that room, she 
hastened to meet him, gazing up into his 
countenance with an expression of mingled 
Curiosity, interest, and timidity. 

“Your aunt, dear Florence, and 1, com- 
menced Valentine, " have had a most serious 
conversation together. She is not ofiended 
with you * she is not angry at the questions 
which have been put to her. On the 
contrary, she herself has seen the influence 
which that occurrence at St. James's Palace 
produced upon your mind : and she admits 
that the time is come when the secret must he 

revealed to you.” , 

<< | there * s ji 'serret \ cxclfiiiucci 

Florence, an expression of intense anxiety now 
appearing upon her lovely countenance. 

« Ycs-'-there La secret, dearest,” returned 
Valentine : “ hut as yet T know it not. It is to 
be learnt elsewhere— and ! am now about to j 
proceed in the investigation. Ask me no more 
questions at the present moment : 1 go at once 
upon this mission, tin my return j'ou vill 

perhaps know all An hour or two -or if 

not to-day, most assuredly to-morrow — will 
clear up all your suspense. Cm you not, 
dearest Florence, control your feelings ?” 

“Oh! yes,” she exclaimed: “were T so 
weak-minded as not to ' e able to do that , ] 
should scarcely be worthy of your esteem 
and confidence. Besides, if for months past 
I have supported and borne up against this 
torturing influence which has been gnawing 
as it were at my very heart’s core — surely 1 
can now endure suspense for a few hours, co- 
even a few days longer ? (So then, Valentine, 
and accomplish vour mission, whatever and 
wherever it may he. I ask no more at 
j present.” 

The young gentleman embraced iho beauti- 
ful girl, and then Look his leave. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and Valentine knew it to be a very likely hour 
to obtain an audience of his Eoval Highness. 
He accordingly repaired at once to Carlton 
House— entered the waiting-room— and gave 
his card in t he usual manner to the principal 
valet in attendance. Tn about a quarter of 
an hour Malvern was informed that His Royal 
Highness was most particularly engaged for the 
present, but that if he would return at nine 
o'clock in the evening, the Prince would cheer- 
fully grant him an interview — and indeed 
wished on his own r art to see him. 

Thereupon Valentine Malvern took his de- 
parture from Carlton House, wondering what 
the last portion of the message could mean. 
Bathe did not go back again that afternoon 


to Florence. He thought it likely that not 
only she and her aunt might have some serious 
conversation together after what had taken 
place ; hut he likewise felt that it was better 
not to provoke any mental excitement by 
running backwards and forwards merely 
to acquaint her with what was being done. 
Accordingly, to while away the time until his 
dinner-hour, Malvern proceeded to Long Acre, 
where he called upon Mr. Lawrence Sampson 
— as was indeed frequently his wont — to 
ascertain whether any farther clue had been 
discovered to the. mysterious disappearance of 
the late Sir Archibald Malvern. 

“ I have not lost sight of the matter, sir,” 
said the famous Bow street oflicer, in answer 
to Valentine's inquiries : “but the affair is still 
wrapped in as dark a cloud as ever. The only 
clue which we have obtained is that letter 
which shows that your father, sir, was engaged 
in an affair of gallantry. It is a strange thing 
that this letter should be in the very same 
identical handwriting as that one which was 
written to give information about Paul Dysart, 
who was banged at the Old Bailey, you re- 
member.'’ 

“A beautiful, fluent., and lady-like writing,” 
observed Valentine indeed it is an e'egant 
hand. Ah I would to heaven that we could 
discover the authoress !’’ 

“Yes, sir,” continued Sampson: “I myself 
have all along entertained the opinion that your 
lamented father has fallen a victim to female 
jealousy ; because the woman who could have 
given Paul Dysart up to the hangman, was not 
likely to have hesitated to avenge herself upon 
Rir Archibald Malvern, supposing that -he had 
done anything to provoke her resentment.” 

“ Vour inference is a natural one,” said the 
young gentleman. “ Let me look once more at 
that letter of which you first spoke, and which 
I discovered amongst my father’s papers. I 
think that I left it in your hands.” 

Larry Sampson opened an iron safe, and from 
a bundle of papers produced a letter which he 
landed to Valentine, saying, “Here is the one 
to which von allude. The writing is as similar 
as possible to that other one which was sent to 
the magistrate at Bow Street, and which 'gave 
the information that led to the capture of 
Dysart. But that one T have not. got now. 
However yon saw it at. the time, and were 
struck bv the resemblance.” 

Malvern took t 1 e letter which Sampson, 
while thus talking, handed to him ; and as he 
perused the anonymous epistle, his countenance 
grew deeply mournful. 

“Yes” he said : “I recollect the similitude 
between the two letters— recollect it as well in- 
deed as if the other one were before me now. 
There cannot be a shadow of a doubt as to the 
identity of the two hands. But by the bye, 
when yon called upon Lady Ernestiua Dysart 
at the time, and she informed you that she had 
not the slightest idea of any gallant intrigue 
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which her husband was carrying on— nor of because, in -consequence of its ibeitig torn, .some, 
anv female who was likely to take so vmdic- of the writing is visible; and thus i writing .bears 
live a step as that evidenced by the anony- the most perfect resemblance to that of the 
mous letter sent to the magistrate,— she kept note which m the afternoon he so attentively 
that anonymous letter ; did she not scanned at Larry Sampson s house ! 

“Yes— to show to her husband, who was | Let us here pause for a moment to state 
then in Newgate,” answered Sampson. “She that his Royal Highness bad lunched by linn- 
did not return- the letter to me ; and after self in this particular room in the middle of 
all the trouble she gave herself in the matter the day, and that lie had afterwards indulged 
—overwhelmed with calamity too at the time in a cigar. A wax taper had been placed on 

I did not like to call a second time and ask the table; but as the Prince could not possibly 

£ or bear the idea of putting bis cigar in contact 

“No certainly not,” exclaimed Malvern, with the wick of a candle, lie had taken from 
“But pray do not lose sight of the inquiry his pocket a note which lie bad a little while 
altogether,” he continued. “Keep this letter previously received, and whence he tore off 
—and tlie chapter of accidents may one of a portion wherewith to light the cigar. Ihe 
these days, sooner or later, turn up something 1 other portion he negligently left lying on the 
which may lead us a step farther in the J table ; and when the domestics entered at a 
investigation - perhaps elucidate the mystery i later hour to clear away the things and put the 
altogether.” , room in order, one of them had placed the 

Having thus spoken, Malvern threw a bank- . remnant of that letter on the menfcel, not 
note upon the table by way of a “refresher” • knowing whether it mi. lit be inquired for 


for the Bow Street officer ; and then took his > again or not. 


other portion he negligently left lying on the 
table ; and when the domestics entered at a 
later hour to clear away the things and put the 
room in order, one of them had placed the 
remnant of that letter on the mentel, not 
knowing whether it mi. lit be inquired for 


departure. 

Precisely at nine o'clock in the evening did 

* . . , • . i . rr 


Such was the way in which this portion of 
the letter came to be in the place where it 


Valentine present himself at Carlton House: nov, r attracted the notice and at once livetted 
and the same valet whom he had seen in the the gaze of Valentine ilalvern. v or nearly a 

i .t i •_ it. . tw. «infiAnlooo oq o or.or.no hnr. 


parlour ill tin 
appropriated 


Royal | 


Highness was not there at the moment ; and ' length,^ and with a sudden start, he leached 
the valet requested Malvern to be seated. • forth his hand- took the note and without 
ci.ifJnrr that, the Prince would ioiu him in a I farther reflection or hesitation, examined it 

liy. And who can blame 


stating that the Prince would join him inn . , , , . , 

few minutes. with the closest scrutiny. _ And who can blame 

"When left alone, Valentine could not Iiel j> him ? It was an impulsive deed ; a father’s 
admiring the tasteful richness of the furniture fate was uppermost in the young man s mind- 


admiring the tasteful richness of the furniture 
and tlie elegance of the ornaments scattered 

t . .M _ i .1* il. „ 


it was no vulgar feeling of curiosity— on the 


about. Notwithstanding the important matter contrary, it was an act produced by the 
uppermost in his thoughts, and the belief generous prompting of a strong filial piety. 

A •• . -» . • _ l.n<1 l.rt of tlio mnnionf nr rmnnfvi 


still experience aii interest in the maguili 
cenceof three. or four pictures which hung to 
the walls— the chaste elegance of a few speci- 


mens of sculptured alabaster — and likewise a deplored father’s loss 


soul— namely, the hope of discovering some- 
thing that might elucidate the mystery of 


the rich colouring of some porcelain vases 
whence odours were distilled. His attention 
was also drawn towards the mantle-piece, 
where an ebony stand sustained a French 
or-molu clock, in the middle of which there 
was a hollow containing _ several figures of men 
and women, about an- inch in height, beauti- 
fully carved in ivory, and coloured to imitate 
life, — all moving about in obedience to the 
hidden mechanism. 

While standing near the chimney-piece 
contemplating this'beautiful clock, Valentine’s 


While examining the writing to convince 
himself that it was the same as the two notes 
already alluded to, he insensibly rend all that 
was upon this fragment of a letter which he 
was inspecting ; and these were the yrords 
which his eyes thus followed : — 

“July 10th, 1815' 

“ mv uk.m: nuseE,' 

“You will doubtless be surprised to receive 
a letter from me. But I am most anxious to 
see your Royal Highness. Iam leading a life 
which is perfectly . miserable : monotonous — 


eyes suddenly 'encountered a portion ' of a gloomy— lonely to a degree ! You who are so 

, *^. . i • i » -it . il i. 7 . •_ J f/vnrl rtf rklrtncmi'ft mnaf. in f.tr mo in f.lio rltilnouu 


letter which had been thrust behind another 
ornament on the mantel. But ; 'why ' does 
| Malvern start in sudden amazement ?— why 


fond of pleasure, must pity me in tlie dulness 
of -.that solitary re'ticat whence I write this. 
Indeed, I can endure it no longer, and shall 


do his eyes remain fixed with a strange be up in London to-morrow — when I shall 
expression upon that' portion of a note ? It is take the liberty of calling upon your Royal 
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Higlmess. But will it be a libarli/ ? After all 
that has occurred between us I hope not 1 
Indeed, I flatter myself that I shall be wel- 
comed by your Iloya 1 Highness. Be ieve me, my 
dear Prince, I often, often think of you — Ah 1 if 
you on’}' thought of me one-tenth part as often, 
I shou’d indeed be ensured the kindest recep- 
tion at your hands ! However, to-morrow 
evening, at ten o'clock precisely, 1 shall put 
your humour to the test by presenting my- 
se f at the private staircase; when, if you 
mean to be amiable towards me, you wi 1 give 
orders that I shall not be kept waiting a 
moment ; and I will then explain to you why 
it is — unless indeed you already surmise the 
reasons wherefore I have withdrawn so long 
from London and * * 

* -r ■?- «- 

ft -y ti 4 i. 

.All the rest of the letter was torn away : but 
those lines which Malvern had just read, con- 
tained an important announcement. The letter 
had been written on the previous day : it was 
therefore on this very evening, at ten o'clock, 
that the writer of it purposed to call upon the 
Prince Regent. But who could the lady be that 1 
was evidently on such familiar terms with his 
Royal Highness .' Was it not fair to suppose 
that she was some person of rank and conse- 
quence ? But what a dangerous as well us pro- 
fligate character she must be, thought Valen- 
tine : if she had indeed anything to do with 
his father’s disappearance.* At all events she 
assuredly had surrendered Dysart up to the 
seailold ; and therefore was s’ e not dangerous 
to a de ree ? As for her profit aoy, it was but 
too evident that she had been intimate with his 
father and with the Prince Regent— most like- 
ly with Dysart also ! 

•Such were the thoughts that passed rapidly 
through Malvern’s brain, as lie hastily replaced 
the letter — or rather the fragment of a letter— 
upon the mantel ; and scarcely 1 ad he done this, 
when the Prince Recent entered the room. 

Advancing with the utmost affability, and 
what Court sycophancy would term “ the most 
gracious condescension,’ he at once gave the 
young gentleman his hand, saying, “ Sir 
Valentine Malvern -for so 1 suppose I must 
call you — I bid you welcome here. Nay, be not 
astonished at this declaration on my part ! Did 
not my domestic assure you to-day that I. 
should be very clad to see you this evening/"’ 

“ I did indeed receive such a kind message 
from your Royal Highness," answered Valen- 
tine : “ and you must permit me, sir, to express 
my profound gratitude.” 

“ «it down,” said the Prince ; “ and we will 
talk together. 1 know why you have come. 

. Indeed, a minute or tv, o before you called this 
afternoou, I received a note from Lady Flori- 
mel to tell me that you were comine, and what 
your object was in seeking an interview with 
me . I sent down to assure you that I should 
be glad to see you in the evening, because, as 


I learn from Lady Florimel’s note, you are 
engaged to her niece Miss Florence Eaton : and 
I am much interested in that young lady. Can 
you noL suspect— have you no idea of the cause 
of this interest which I feel towards Florence 
—and as the Prince gave utterance to this ques- 
tion, his manner grew serious and a shade fell 
over his countenance : for of all his many, many 
mistresses, either living or dead, he coujd per- 
haps speak lightly and indifferently — but not 
of that bright and beauteous creature who bad 
loved him so tenderly and so well— the injured, 
the ill-used, the perished Octavia I 

“ Some suspicion floats dimly ajid vaguely in 
my mind,” answered Malvern, perceiving how 
much the Prince was moved as he spoke — know- 
ing how much it took to move the Prince at all 
— and from all this receiving an additional im- 
pulse for his conjectures : “ but to that suspicion 
1 dare not give utterance !’’ 

“And why not .' ’ asked his Royal Highness, 
gazing earnestly upon the young limn. 

“Because," he rejoined, “to breathe the 
suspicion which previous circumstances had 
engendered, and which your present words, sir, 
as well ns your looks, have strengthened in my 
mind, would be to impeach He honour of a 
certain lady who is now no more.” 

'The Prince Re; out sighed : then, placing his 
hand in a breast-pocket, he slowly drew forth a 
miniature portrait, set in a morocco case ; and 
handing it to Malvern, he said, “ It is the like- 
ness of one who loved me well — too well — too 
well — far better than I deserved !” 

“Tien, sir, my suspicion is confirmed,” said 
Valentine. “This is the mot er of Florence— 
P is was Octavia, Lady Marchmont !” 

“ Yes : but she proved not unfaithful to her 
husband, ” answered the .Prince, in a low and 
mournful tone : for he felt not merely a senti- 
ment of melancholy and remorse, but likewise 
of awe when speaking of the dead Octavia. 
“ Florence was born before she married Arthur 
Eaton, who subsequently became Lord March- 
mont ; and to him she proved a good, true, and 
faithful wife during the brief period they were 
allowed to remain in this world. To save the 
mother’s reputation, Florence has always passed 
as the issue of that marriage.” 

“ But she is in reality your Royal Highness’s 
daughter?" said Malvern. “Oh! how inscru- 
table are the ways of Providence ! bow strange 
and mysterious are the instincts which stir 
within us I The voice of nature has been crying 
iu her soul— her heart lias yearned towards you, 
her father ! She saw you grieved and afflicted 
on the occasion of that interview at St. .James’s 
Palace ; and it touched the tenderest chord in 
her being. It was to a father’s feeliug tliit this 
chord responsively vibrated; and she was 
•stricken as it were with a deathless sentiment 
towards you / She had told me that she could 
not be happy so long as that mysterious sensa- 
tion hung quivering as it were in the depths of 
her soul ; and I vowed to discover whether 
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there was any reality in her presentment feel- x 
ings, or whether she was labouring under some x 

morbid delusion.” . „ , [ 

“Think you that she will be happier, asked 
the Prince; “ by the knowledge of this secret ? 
or will she not feel deep sorrow at the history 
of what she may conceive to be a mother s < 
shame? Take care, Malvern, how you break < 
these tidings to her, and how you tell her the 
tale ! I would sooner hear that harm hart , 
happened to my o*n legitimate daughter 
the Princess Charlotte, than know that the ‘ 
blight of affliction had fallen upon the heart < 
of this sweet, this angelic girl !” ! 

It was a strange thing to hear the Prince 
Regent talk thus: for it was with a genuine ' 
emphasis and an unquestionable sincerity that < 
he gave utterance to this solemn axciment. 
Valentine was of course no stranger to the 
profligacy of his- character, the dissoluteness 
of his life, and the heartlessness of his disposi- 
tion : ho therefore knew that it must indeed 
be some powerful and exceptional sentiment 
that thus could bend a mind so callous and 
leave an impression upon a soul so saturated 
with all vicesand demoralizing influences. 

“ Your Royal Highness may rest assured, 
said Malvern, deeply affected, “ that the 
secret shall be revealed to Florence in the most 
delicate manner possible, bady I 1 lorimel will 
no doubt undertake tbc task herself. V hat 
person can be more fitted to do this than the 
amiable, the excellent, the kind-hearted rela- 
tive who has been a mother to the orphan 
girl ? But Lady Florimel felt that the secret 
was not her own, and must not bo revealed 
without your Royal Highness's permission. 
That permission you now give ? ’ 

« Yes— freelv, freely,” responded the Prince. 

«' And yet it were better so far as the world is 
concerned, that this secret should still remain 
confined to the knowledge of as few as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” exclaimed Malvern. ‘ It 
were madness — it wero wickedness, as well as 
being needless and useless, to throw a staiu upon 
the memory of Florence's departed mother!” 

“ This being the understanding," resumed tho 
Prince, “ I shall not attend your bridal : but 
my best wishes will be with you. And permit 
me to offer something more substantial than 
good wishes. "What can I do for you ? I have 
everything to give except money — and that, God 
knows, all Prince and almost Sovereign as.l am, 
is scarce enough with me 1 But j r ou are rich, I 
am told— and the Florimel’s arc rich : therefore 
money you need not . Will you havo a peerage ? 
An excuse can easily be found for conferring 
it upon you.” 

“Accept my gratitude, sir, for . this well 
meant proposal,” answered Valentine : “ bub 
J most respectfully decline it. I seek not 
honours and titles. If it Bhould appear in the 
end — as I am afraid indeed it will — that my 
lamented father is no more, then am I al- 


ready a Baronet : and even if he should yet 
re-appear — which, though so much to be 
desired, is so little probable — still do I remain 
tlie lieir to his title. That title is sufficient 
for my ambition.” 

At this moment the door of the apartment 
opened ; and Lady Sackville entered, hastily, 
exclaiming, “Prince, why have you left us 
thus ? The whole company are crying out for 

you : and I have been looking everywhere 

But here the brilliant Venetia stopped 
short : and a sudden pallor appeared upon her 
countenance, as well as a confusion in her 
manner, as her eyes now met the looks of 
Valentine Malvern. For he had his back to- 
wards the door at the moment she made her 
appearance ; and now as ho rose from his 
seat and turned towards her, such was the 
impression he made upon her. As for himself, 
he surveyed her with evident interest — indeed 
with a renewal of that feeling of mingled 
surprise and uncertainty which he had ex- 
perienced when lie saw her at hit. George s 
t’hurch on the day of her marriage. 

“ A vo you acquainted with each other ?’ ■ 
inquired the Prince : “or shall 1 introduce 
VOU ? ' 

“ Sir Valentine Malvern, I believe?” ex- 
claimed Venetia, recovering in a moment all 
her wonted presence of mind : and advancing 
with the utmost affability towards the young' 
gentleman, she at once gave him her hand, 
observing, “ Oh ! yes, we are no strangers to ; 
eacli other but at the same time she threw, 
a look of tiie deepest meaning upon Valentine, 
as much as to imply that no more need . be 
said upon the circumstance of their previous 
acquaintance, or how, when, and where they 
had met on any former occasion. 

Venetia was grandly beautiful this night. 
She was giving a splendid entertainment, in 
her own suite of apartments, and was attired 
in a sort of fancy dress as Queen of the Bevels. 
She wore upon her head .jewelled diadem, 
■which, bright though it were, was not more 
lustrous than the rich auburn of her own 
shining hair. Her robe was trimmed witb 
ermine ; and altogether she had a queenly 
, look. 

; “ Mill you come and join us in the gay 

festivity which is now at its height ?” sho 
. asked of Malvern ; and her smile was full of 
a cordial welcome— indeed, its affability was 
in itself an eloquent though mute proffer of 
; friendship. 

> “I thank your ladyship,” answered Valen- 
tine, his manner now displaying the senti- 
ment of interest towards Venetia, without the 
astonishment and doubt which had previously 
commingled therewith : for all uneertaintj' had 
been suddenly cleared up by her own words, 
; and he now knew that she was the same 

■ u liom he had met before, but under circum- 

■ stances of a very, very different character from 
- those in which she was now placed. “ I thank 
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your ladyship,” lie continued, “ for this polite 
— this courteous — this kind invitation : hut I 
am about to take leave of his Royal Highness, 
and have then an engagement of a business- 
nature elsewhere." 

“In that case I excuse, you this evening, 
Sir Valentine," exclaimed Venctia : “ but I 
shall expect you to favour me with a call just 
the same as if you had actually been present 
at my soiree this evening. Now mind,” she 
added with a meaning glance ; “ I wish to see 
you — and as at that moment the Prince 
was looking at his watch, and comparing it 
with the time-piece on the mantel — for he now 
suddenly recollected that other appointment 
which he had for ten o’clock — Lady Sackyille 
placed her linger for a moment upon her lips : 
and again extending her hand affably to 
Valentine, wished him “ good evening.” 

“ lie gave a slight but perceptible inclina- 
tion of his head to show that he understood 
the meaning of that signal she had so rapidly 
made, and that he would preserve silence re- 
lative to whatever topic it was she had thus 
mutely but eloquently alluded to : and the 
brilliant Vcnetia then quitted the room. 
Valentine therefore took his leave of the 
Prince, who shook him cordially by the hand, 
observing, “ Whatever I can do for you — 
whatever favour the possession of power can 
bestow — you have but to name your wish at 
any lime, and it shall be gratified.” 

Malvern again thanked the Prince for this 
proilcrcd generosity, and left the room. In the 
passage outside a domestic was wailing to 
escort him down stairs again ; and lie issued 
forth from the palace. 

Jiut instead of proceeding straight homeward 
— indeed, without even quitting the vicinage 
of Carlton House— lie hastened in the direction 
of the carriageway leading down to (he piivnte 
door. Consulting his watch by a street-lamp, 
he saw that it wanted live minutes to ten ; and 
thus the hour of appointment for the Prince 
and the writer of the letter, was close at hand. 
At this very moment an ill-looking fellow came 
along Pall Mall : and Malvern, judging by his 
apparel that he was a man who would not refuse 
to go upon an errand if well paid, at once 
stopped him. 

“ 1 will give you a guinea,” he said, “ if you 
will run for mean far as Low .Street— or rather 
Long Acre ” 

“Aye, to be sure," returned the man, in a 
voice that was not a whit more musical than bis 
countenance was pleasing : but Malvern had 
not time to make any reflections upon all this. 

“Here is the guinea," he hastily continued ; 
“and now you must lose no time, but run up to 

Mr. Lawrence Sampson’s Ho you know’ 

where lie lives T' 

“ Well, I rather think I do,” replied the man, 
with a sort of ironical tone. “ Everybody 
knows him, and he knows everybody.” 

“ Well then, be quick-and tell him (o route 


down here at once. Explain to him this very 
spot — you can’t mistake it— the passage leading 
out of Pall Mall to the private door ’’ 

“ I know all about it,” interrupted the man. 
“ What name shall I say ? ’cause why, Larry — l 
mean Mr. Sampson— mayn't believe me.” 

“Tell him that Mr. ‘ Valentine Malvern,” 
quickly rejoined the young gentleman, “has 
sent you. But one moment 1” lie exclaimed, the 
thought striking him that being paid before- 
hand, the fellow might not take the trouble to 
perform the errand. ' “ You can come back the 
moment you have delivered your message ; you 
will find me somewhere about here — and I will 
give you another < uiiiea.” 

“ Well and good," exclaimed the man : “yon 
arc a regular gentleman and no mistake,"— -and 
away sped the fellow in the direction of l^ong 
Acre, muttenng to himself, “Well, I’m blowed 
if this don’t look uncommon like an adventure 
where accident seems resolved that I shall have 
the putting of a finger in the pie." 


t’lLM’TKL ( I, NX. 
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Wiir.x Valentine Malvan took his leave of the 
Prince in the manner already described, his 
Loyal Highness did not return to Lady Sack- 
villVs suite of apaitments in compliance with 
her request. He Font up a message to the effect 
that impoitant business had just transpired to 
detain him away a little longer, but that he 
would assuredly rejoin her gay assembly by 
eleven o’clock. 

Having taken this precaution to guard against 
the chance of being sought after by her during 
the next hour, the I’tince at once repaired 
to an apartment in the immediate vicinage 
of the private staircase, and which has bcfoic 
been described to flu; reader. Jt was j 
that one where he received Vcnetia— not 
on the first occasion of her visit to Carlton 
House, when still simple Mbs 1’relawney — 
but on that evening when, after her marriage 
with .Snekville, she for the first time abandoned 
herself to the royal voluptuary’s embrace. 
From this apartment a side-door opened into 
a bed-chamber fitted up with a surpassing 
luxury*. This door was however closed for 
the present: but no doubt the Prince intended 
that it should presently be opened— else why 
had be resolved upon receiving his expected 
visitant in Hie small but sumptuously furnished 
apartment which he bad now sought ? 

The table was spread with wines, and with 
a choice dessert of the most delicious fruits in 
or out of season. The curtains were drawn 
over the windows— the atmosphere was per- 
fumed with flowers in porcelain vases— and 
the splendid lustre hanging to the ceiling, 
diffused a golden light through the room. The 
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general aspect thereof was luxurious to a 
degree ; and throwing himself upon the sofa 
near which the table was placed, the Prince 
began to give way to those voluptuous re- 
flections and sensual imaginings which were 
most congenial to his mind. 

Although he had been moved by the nature 
of his interview with Valentine Malvern— yes, 
and more deeply moved, too, than he had 
perhaps been for many, ■ many years — yet the 
effect soon wore oft'. Indeed, none of the better 
feelings of nature could become the means of 
making any permanent impression upon his 
mind. Nor did he allow such a salutary 
influence to abide with him one moment longer 
than he could shake it off by a natural effort 
or by the aid of artificial stimulants. Thus 
was it that on the present occasion he at once, 
on entering this room, had recourse to the 
wine-decanter to dispel the feeling of chasten- 
ing sadness and mournful memory produced 
by the interview with Malvern ; and as the 
fervid glow of the generous fluid suffused 
itself throughout his frame, he at once plunged 
into that fount of luxurious imaginings whence 
he drew his most sensual inspirations. 

It was a splendid woman who was about to 
visit him — a woman whose voluptuous beauties 
were second only to those of Venetia,— a 
woman in whose arms he had before revelled, 
and whose provocative powers for amorous 
play he well knew. What though she was not 
merely profligate to a degree, but also stained 
with crime ? What though she had sought 
to shed human blood, and she had only escaped 
being an actual murderess by the recovery of 
her vicitim ? For all this' the Prince Regent 
recked not : he remembered only the enchanting 
loveliness of her countenance — the firm and 
swelling fulness of. her form — the passion that 
glowed in her fine dark e.yes — the halo of 
sensuousness and the perfume of love in 
which she appeared to exist when under the 
influence of passion and desire ! 

While thus abandoning himself to his 
luscious imaginings, the Prince was interrupted 
by the opening of a door covered * ith a velvet 
curtain, and his confidential valet Germain, 
appearing for a moment on the threshold, 
introduced a lady cloaked and veiled. He 
then immediately withdrew — the door closed 
— the velvet curtain fell back — and the Prince 
hastened to give a cordial welcome to Lady 
I Ernestina Dysart. 

She was no longer-- dressed in mourning : 
indeed the widows’ weeds which for the sake 
of appearances she had worn for a few months, 
had been for some time laid aside : and as 
she now put off her handsome bonnet with its 
thick black veil, and her mantle so li 4 ht, so 
elegant, and so well fitted for wear on a 
summer’s night,' — she stood before the Prince 
in a figured silk dress of the richest material, 
and which setting close to her shape, revealed 
all its grand proportions, to their utmost advant- 


age. Gut low in the body, and leaving the 
arms entirely bare, that dress developed the 
fine contour of her person in a manner but too 
well calculated to produce a powerful effect 
upon the Prince ; and as be gazed upon her 
after conducting her to a seat, and placing him- 
self by her side, he was satisfied that no 
mental excitement or vexation which she 
might have endured had in any way marred 
the ravishing attractions of her charms. 

Had she been a fiend in human shape and 
lie had known that such was the fact, still 
would all his ideas and all his thoughts have 
been absorbed in the sense of enjoyment which 
the contact of so splendid and voluptuous a 
beaut}' inspired. Her hair showered in li>ht 
! brown tresses over her shoulders so dazzling 
in their pofished whiteness. Her neck was 
graceful in its swan-like curvature, and of 
alabaster fairness. Grandly rose her bosom 
from the ample chest, — its full luxuriance and 
richness of volume making the waist seem 
even more delicate than it really was. Her 
large dark eyes, contrasting in colour so 
strongly with her hair, but shaded with dark 
lashes, were full of passion’s lustre ; and from 
beneath their fringe they flung forth wanton 
looks upon the Prince, as if to rivet that hold 
which the effect of her charms had already 
tiken upon his senses. ;< At the same time her 
scarlet lips, slightly parting with a smile in- 
effably bewitching, revealed the pearly teeth ; 
and her balmy breath fanned the cheek of his 
Royal Highness as he gradually approached his 
countenance towards her own. 

“ You are beautiful, Ernestina — beautiful as 
ever J" he exclaimed, flinging his arms around 
her, and then pressing his lips to her delicious 
mouth. “ Ah ! full well do I remember the 
first time I ever beheld you ! Beautiful en- 
chantress, lovely deceiver that you were — you 
made me fancy you came from some far-oft' 
orient clime: and such was the magic influ- 
ence of your charms, that I believed you 1 
Indeed, had you assured me that you were an 
angel descended from heaven, I should have 
believed you equally as well — yes, I should 
have believed you !” 

“ You allude, dear Prince, to that memorable 
night,” she said, with an arch smile in which 
were concentrated a thousand fascinations, 
“ when you were brought in such a mysteri- 
ous way to Beechey Manor, and when I 
appeared in the gossamer dress.” 

“Ah I that gossamer dress,” exclaimed the 
Prince, not only feasting, his eyes with the 
presence of the beauteous woman, but also his 
imagination with the memory of past delights. 
“ Never, never shall I forget how wondrously 
it became you ! You were apparelled, as if in 
an eastern fashion, with a splendid shawl 
round the waist, pearls upon the neck, and 
bracelets upon your arms. Oh I you looked 
like an oriental Sultana in the mingled magni- 
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licence, softness, lustre, and luxuriance of 
your beauty.” 

“ You render me quite vain with all these 
compliments,” murmured Ernestina, throwing 
a tremulousness into her musical voice, and 
fixing upon the Prince the dangerous fascina- 
tion of her larae dark eyes. 

“ No — you cannot be rendered vain, because 
I am paying you no compliment,” be said, 
reclining his head upon her shoulder. “ I am 
telling you the truth. Think you that if 3*ou 
were not so wondrouslv beautiful — think you 
that I should not have been olTended by the 
stratagem set on foot that night and by the 
part which you played in it ' P.ut no— not 
for an instant did I feel vexed or angry. All 
the alarm and all the annoyance 1 had ex- 
perienced, and all sense of outrage ? felt, were 
amply compensated for by the presence of 
your beauty and the delights of Paradise I 
tasted in your arms. In respect to such scenes 
as those my memory is immortal : and assured- 
ly, Ernestina, one of the brightest chapters in 
my life was the adventure which made you 
mine on that blissful ni.ht. Nor have I 
forgotten the second time when we met. Do 
you remember? Tt was at your uncle Lord 
Leveson’s ; and as I entered the room you 

were seated at the harp ” 

“ Think you that my memory is less vivid 
than 3’our own ?” asked the wily Ernestina, 
drawing down the Prince's head in such a way 
that it now rested upon her heaving bosom. 
“ You know that i love you, my Prince ; and 
never has your image been absent from my 
memory since that night when first we met n’t 
Lecchey Manor. Hut she continued, 

with a deep sigh, “ have so many lovely faces 
at all limes to form the varied subjects of 
your thoughts, that when I was away, doubt- 
less my image never intruded itself upon your 
mind?” 

“ On the contrary, dear Ernestina, I have 
thought of you often,” exclaimed the Prince. 
“Indeed, you and I/idy S.tckville are the two 
handsomest women in all England— not only 

in all England, but in all the world ” 

“Ah! if I really thought that you meant 
what you said,” exclaimed Ernestina: and 
then bending her countenance down till it 
touched his own as it lay pillowed upon her 
bosom, she lavished upon him the tenderest 
caresses. 

^ “ Why should you mistrust my love for you, 
Ernestina ?” asked the Prince. “ Have I ever 
done aught, either by word or deed, to make 
you think that T do not love you — that t do 
not entertain a delightful recollection of the 
joys I have experienced in your arms ? And 
have I not tins night convinced you by the 
reception I have sought to give you here, that 
my feelings towards you are the same as 
ever ? 

. “ Ye9 > beloved Prince,” exclaimed Erces- 
tma ; and 1 thank you — oh ! I thank j f ou 


most sincerely for this goodness on your part. 
Since last I saw you I have been very, very 
unhappy ” 

“ Yes, I have indeed felt for you,” interrupt- 
ed the Prince : “ for I could well understand 
the meaning of that terrible adventure on the 
bridge ” 

“ O 1 and j r ou do not think the worse of me 
for it?’ she asked, in a soft murmuring tone, 
with her head still bent down so that her 
warm cheek rested on the Prince’s brow. 

“Think worse of you for it !” he exclaimed : 
“ no — assuredly uot 1 I suppose it all arose 
from the persecution you experienced at the 
hands of that ruflian Coflin ?” • 

“ Yes - it was he whom I meant to slay in 
the recess of Westminster Bridge,” replied 
Ernestina. “Jfut it was some other person 
whom 1 struck with the sharp dagger ; and the 
image of the countenance upturned towards me 
at the moment has haunted me ever since. I 
instituted a secret inquiry in the neighbourhood, 
and succeeded in learning that the j ? oung man 
was not killed by the blow, but was removed 
ton doctor’s and subsequent^' recovered. That 
in all I know relative to the poor young man : 
for neither could I prosecute my inquiries open- 
lj’ or fully, no^’ would the doctor's servants give 
much information upon the matter. There 
seemed altogether to be some mystery attend- 
ant upon the very presence of that young man 
in the recess ” 

“ Well, well," interrupted the Prince; “we 
need not talk longer than is necessary on that 
painful topic. Suflioo it for you to know that 
the young man did recover, and that there- 
fore no weight need lie upon your conscience. 
Tell me then, wherefore have you been absent- 
ing yourself from London ! — why have you 
been’living in that seclusion to which you refer 
in your letter in so mournful a strain ? Are you 
afraid of continued persecutions from that 
villain 1 " 

“ Such is indeed my constant terror,'’ replied 
Ernestina. “ You know the monstrous pro- 
position he made to me : and you are well aware 
that he is capable of backing any such proposal 
by the most dreadful threats. I am afraid of 
him -Oh ! I am afraid of him— and it was to 
implore your advice, even your intervention, in 
this matter that I resolved to present myself to 
you to-night." 

“Most welcome are 3*011, dear Ernestina. But 
tell me how I conserve 3*00 —what 3*011 wish 
me to do V 

“My object is,” she answered, “to be enabled 
to quit that rural solitude in which I have been 
burying myself, and return to London to take 
up my abode at my uncle’s house. But this I 
dare not do, unless relieved from all apprehen- 
sion on account of Daniel Coflin. For common 
decency’s sake I ought still to be arrayed in 
widows’ weeds ■” 

“You look better as you are, dearest.”. 

“ Perhaps : but if I do settle again in London, 
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I must resume my mourning apparel until the 
prescribed period for such weeds_ expires. If I 
allude to this subject of dress at all, it is only 
to show you that such is the terror in ■which I 
stand with regard to the Public Executioner, 
that I dared not visit London save in a' dress 
which serves as a disguise.” 

“ But let us see what are the sources of all 
this terror,” . observed the Prince ; “so that I 
may better understand what I can do for you. 
In the first place the scoundrel dares not breathe 
a word relative to the part which we induced 
him to play in smoothing the road of your 
husband out of this world ; because, were he to 
tell all lie knows of this circumstance, no one 
would believe him— not a soul would credit the 
assertion that I had lent myself to such a 
scheme.” 

“Be it as you say,” returned Ernestina. 
“ But then,” she added hesitatingly, “does lie 
not know that I attempted the life of 
some one on the bridge that night? That 
he was there on the occasion I know ; for 
I saw him ; and from the little I succeeded 
in gleaning from the servants at the doctor’s 
house, there was a man answering his des- 
cription who helped to bear the wounded youth 
thither.” 

“Well, but has not the a ft air all blown 
over ? ’asked the Prince, of course not choosing 
to reveal how much he had to do with that 
night’s transaction. “ Besides, how could Coffin 
possibly prove that you were the authoress of 
the deed ? — and even if he could, what earthly 
reason should he have for bringing before, a 
court of justice an affair wherein he himself 
would have to give some curious explanations • 
Indeed, was he himself there for any good pur- 
pose, 1 wonder 

“ I admit that it is not reasonable to suppose 
that he would deliberately drag all these things 
to light,” said Ernestina. “ But nevertheless, 

I live in mortal terror of that man ! When he 
threatens me in his own horrid manner, he 
excites me so dread'ully that I have not pre- 
sence of mind to reason whether he will be 
likely to fulfil his threats or not : but I yield 
entirely to tlieir influence. T cannot help it — 
for methinks at the time that in his rage or 
malignity, he is quite capable of exposing every- 
thing, even though at the risk of compromising 
himself. In a word, I dare not— no, I dare not 
appear openly again in the world of London, if 
that man remains at large with the power to 
thrust himself upon me; force his way into my 
pi’esence, intimidate me witli threats, or even 
perhaps make me the victim of brutal violence ! 
This, then, is my position, and it drives me to 
despair. I thought of getting my uncle the Mar- 
quis to negotiate with Coffin ; so that for a 
given sum of money, or an annual pension, he 
should undertake to leave me free of molesta- 
tion for evermore. But there is.no reliance to 
be placed on the fellow’s word ; and indeed I 
should live in constant terror.” 


“Well, the position is too awkward, I must 
admit,” said the Prince: “ and to speak candid- 
ly, my dear Ernestina, I sometime ago bad the 
intention of packing the fellow off to" the Colo- 
nies, or getting rid of him in some way or an- 
other. But all the startling vents which have 
since occurred — Bonaparte’s return to franco, 
his preparations for war, and his defeat the 
other day at Waterloo— all these matters have 
kept me in such a constant state of excitement, 
that I really have altogether lost sight of that 
scoundrel Coffin until now.” 

“ And now, therefore,” exclaimed Ernestina, 
takinz up the Prince’s last word, “you will 
carry your original intention out — will you 
not ! Say, dearest Prince, for my sake — — ” 

“ Yes— anything for your sake, dear, dear 
Ernestina,” lie replied, winding his arms around 
her neck and straining her to his breast. 

“ Tell me then— tell me what you will do,” 
she murmured; “so that I may know upon 
what I may rely and judge how I may act. for 
believe me, dearest Prince — Oh ! believe me 
when I assure you that I can not — will not 
return into that rural solitude whence I have 
now emerged. On the contrary, if I thought 
that within a few days you would get rid of 
Coffin for me — for that, in a word, is what I 
desire and the favour I came to ask of you — I 
would return secretly to -my uncle’s house in 
Albemarle Street, and there remain until I 
learnt from you that my enemy had bec-n dis- 
I posed of.” 

| “ J)o so— do so, dearest Ernestina,” rejoined 

i the Prince. “When wo part presently, hie 
| you home again t<> Leveson Mouse ; and 
j within a few days— so so an as i can arrange 
some suitable plan— Coffin shall be packed out 
of the country. Then, the moment this is 
accomplished, .1 will come myself to Leveson 
House to acquaint you with what I have clone ; 
and perhaps, Ernestina, we may visit together 
those secret apartments.” 

“ Yes — anywhere with you, dear Geor.e,” 
replied the unprincipled woman, but as 
splendidly beautiful as she was dissolute : and 
as she spoke, she fixed upon the Prince a look 
all burning with desire — while the expression 
of her countenance, flushing and glowing, ^ras 
so full of wantonness that his own passions 
were now excited to a maddening decree. 

Here, however, we may close our description 
of this interview— merely observing that it 
was midnight ere Lady Ernestina Dysart, 
once more enveloped in her li lit but ample 
cloak, and with the dark veil drawn down 
over her features, issued forth' again from the 
private door of Carlton House.'- ‘ A v. 

Then did the Prince Regent return to the 
brilliantly lighted saloons where all the elite 
of the Aristocracy and .Fashion were c hlthered 
together, under the auspices of the magni- 
ficentLady Sackville. It was one of a series 
of entertainments given to celebrate the Battle 
of Waterloo, the tidings of which tremendous 
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victory had reached England three weeks dance for the amusement of the Prince, 
previously. Alas ! how little were the real and were iti reality upon terms of the utmost 
consequences of that battle understood — or familiarity with him ! This was the secret 
rather how much were they mistaken — by the which we have above alluded to as being 
immense majority of the British people ? common amongst, them : it was the link 

However, not to pause,, for the purpose of binding them together in so close an intimacy, 
political disquisition, let us proceed to remark Their purity was gone — their chastity existed 
that this was alto -ether the most brilliant not: lovely as they were to the eye, they 
festival which Lord and Lady Sackville had were naught but pollution beneath the 
given since their installation at Carlton House, surface! That virginal air which * seemed to 
Of all the galaxy of loveliness we must especi- invest them as with a charm, was the mere 
ally notice a group of beautiful girls gathered artificial assumption of what was no' longer 
in one corner of the principal saloon, and natural. The}’ were already on the high road 
whose bewitching charms when thus combined, to become Mesaalinas of depravity ! 
irresistibly conjured up the idea of a nosegay And so it with many — alas! too many, of 
of the choicest and most equisite flowers, the daughters of the Aristocracy. Their very 
Elegantly dressed, in a manner evincing the breeding, their rearing their training gradual- 
most refined taste and the best calculated to ly adapt them to all possible vices and hypo- 
set oil their respective styles of beauty each crisies. The routine of the fashionable boarding- 
to the fullest advantage, — they had likewise school is a fitting preparative for the more 
an air of virginal freshness and girlish artless- prurient developments to be evoked by the 
ness about them which rave to this rroup warmth of the atmosphere of pleasure and 
an ^indefinable charm. To ca/.e upon those fashion. How is it possible that girlish 
lovely creatures, it would appear a pity indeed artlessness can survive in such a heated air 
that they had ever 1 een introduced into the as this ? The freshness of the rose languishes 
heated atmosphere of a < 'ourt life. The closest and fades in the sickly atmosphere of drawing- 
observer of human nature would not only rooms. So it is with the daughters of the A ris- 
liave guaranteed the virtue of those damsels, toeracy. Wo do not say with all — but with many, 
but would have beheld in the innocence of too many; and the virtuous ones prove the 
their looks and the girlish gaieties of their exceptions to the rule, and not the rule itself, 
manners the sign and pled. e of their purity. J low otherwise can we account for the fearful 
They were not sisters— were notin any way demoralization, the inveterate depravity, and 
related to each other— but were merely friends, the transcending dissoluteness which charac- 
linked however in the closest bond which terize the married life of the upper classes ? 
intimacy can possibly weave : for a secret The women of that sphere do not put on 
existed amongst them — a secret which was habits of profligacy at the same time with the 
the_ common property of that sweet group, and bridal garments. Ho— before they even 
which they would not for worlds reveal I accompany their husbands to the matrimonial 

They were _ the daughters of some of the altar, they have in many cases already strayed 
proudest families of the .Aristocracy. Two of out of the paths of virtue. Hence is it that 
them were engaged to be married to young their progress in vice continues vithsuchan 
noblemen of high rank, great wealth, and apparently easy and almost natural gradation, 
handsome persons ; and the others felt equally down the inclined plane leading to utter 
certain of lorming alliances quite as eligible, dissoluteness. 

For their extreme beauty, their accomplish- Leader, this picture of the females of the 
ments, and their fascinations, as well as their Aristocracy is not too highly coloured— no, 
exalted birth and the influence of the families nor a whit exaggerated. Ten thousand facts 
to which they belonged, had already rendered might be brought forward to testify its truth, 
them the objects of tender regard on the part 

of many suitors. ' 

But if this charming bevy had now contrived 
to. group itself apart from the rest of the CHAPTER CLXXT. 

brilliant company, and thus retire into a 

corner _ to exchange a few words with each watcitixgs axo pursuits. 

other, it was only for a brief space — and in 

less than five minutes would they he sought Livruax we now to Valentine Malvern, whom 
for by the gallants who had engaged them as we left in Fall Mall after he had despatched 
partners for the next dance. the ill-looking fellow to fetch Mr. Lawrence 

But who uere these charming creatures, Sampson, 
forming the little group apart from the rest No sooner had he thus sent off the messenger 
of the assemblage — this perfeet nosegay of whom hazard threw in his way, when he began 
the sweetest flowers to which wc have thus walking about in such a manner as to avoid ex- 
directed such special attention? These fair citing suspicion .that he was in wait for any 
ones were the same who now and then secretly body, but so that he could not fail to observe 
visited Carlton House, joined in a voluptuous whomsoever might turn into the. carriage-way! 
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leading down to the private door of Carlton 
House. Not long had he thus waited when 
he beheld a lady advancine rapidly. She was 
closely veiled and wrapped in a cloak of light 
material and elegant make ; and she at ouce 
turned towards the private door. A cold 
shudder passed through Malvern's frame as he 
thought to himself it was possible — nay, even 
probable — that this female who had juSt passed 
him by, was either the murderess of his father, 
or was in sonic way connected with that sire's 
mystic disappearance. 

Havinz waited for three or four minutes, so 
as to allow the lady full time to enter the palace, 
Valentine proceeded to examine the immediate 
vicinage of the private door with a close 
scrutiny; and having done so, lie found that 
there was no other path to reach it save the 
carriage-way leading out of Pall Mall. It was 
therefore certain that by the same avenue the 
lady approached Carlton House, must she come 
forth again— unless indeed the Prince caused 
her to be escorted out by any other door, 
which was not at all likely, seeing that the 
circumstances of her visit indicated her desire 
that it should be as private as possible. 

Having inspected the premises, as just stated, 
Malvern resumed his walk to and fro in that 
part of Pall Mall ; and as it was the place of 
resort for evening loungers in those times as 
well as at the present day, his prolonged pre- 
sence there attracted no particular notice. 
Many and conflicting were the thouahts that 
passed through his mind : his interview with 
the Prince— all that lie had heard relative to 
his well-beloved Florence Eaton— then his 
meeting with Venetia — but chiefly of all, the 
singularity of that coincidence which on the 
very day that he had refreshed his memory as 
it were with an examination of the unknown 
lady's writing at Lawrence Sampson’s, should 
have thrown in his way another specimen of her 
penmanship at a time and in a place at which 
lie should least have sought for it,— these were 
the varied topics of his reflections. 

In about a quarter of an hour more Larry 
Sampson made his appearance ; and at once 
accosting the young gentleman, he said, “Well, 
sir— what has happened ? I presume accident 
has given you some clue ’ 

“ Vcs— otherwise I should not have sent 
thus hurriedly for von," replied Valentine. 

“ In a word, the whole affair now assumes a 
most delicate, and indeed difiicult aspect." 

"How so?” asked Sampson. "Tell me 
everything in a few words ; because I have 
then got something to tell you— but not of any 

Hinliw.:.! 4 1 _ - *1 


evening, relative to certain business, upon his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 1 was 
shown to a private room ; and there 1 found 
th»> fragment of a letter in the same hand- 
writing as the one which I di-covctcd amongst 


my father's papers and which is now in your 
possession. A portion of the letter— indeed 
that portion which would have contained the 
signature— was torn away. Eut all that re- 
mained did 1 read. The writer of that letter is 
on terms of great intimacy — I should say the 
fullest intimacy— with his Royal Highness. 
She says she is leading a retired life, which is 
perfectly miserable and which she can endure 
no longer. She makes an appointment to call 
upon his Royal Highness this evening at ten 
o’clock, in order to explain to him wherefore 
she has gone, into seclusion ; unless, indeed, as 
she says, he is already acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances. Such is the substance of the letter. 
Accordingly, on issuing forth from Carlton 
House, I seized upon the’ffirst person I sawlike- 
ly to run upon a message and hurried him off 
to you." 

“ ^ ou did wisely, sir, in thus sending for me," 
observed Sampson. “ But the lady ?" 

“ I have every reason to believe she is at this 
moment in Carlton House," responded Valen- 
tine, “A few minutes after ten a lady of middle 
height, enveloped jn a cloak, and with a veil 
entirety concealing her countenance, turned up 
this avenue here and passed on to the private 
door. That she is a lady so far her station of 
life is concerned, is beyond all doubt. Her gait 
— ber walk— the tastefulness of her apparel, of 
which I could see enough by the lamp-light as 
she passed me by— all prove that she is of 
quality and station — I am almost inclined to 
think of 

“ And she is there now ?” observed Sampson 
inquiringly. 

‘‘She is’ there now,’’ answered Malvern. 
“Since she is very intimate with the Prince 
and may have a long story to tell him, as well 
as a great deal to consult him about, it is pro- 
bable her interview will be somewhat lengthy.” 

IN ell, sir, ’ remarked Sampson, “as you ob- 
serve, the thing is altogether delicate and diffi- 
cult seeing that the Judy, whoever she may 
be, is mi sul'Ii intimate terms with His Royal 
Highness. B it we must endeavour to find out 
who she is, and then make inquiries as to her 
private life, her pursuits, and so forth. While 
this is being done, she must not be lost sight 
of, but shall he watched day and night, — all 
her movements followed— every step dogged. 
This is the course to he adopted, and the only 
one." 

“ 1 agree with you fully," answered Malvern. 
“Of course it will he impossible to arrest the 
lady on such meagre evidence ns we now pos- 
. l^ cs ’ t l CF > after all,” interrupted Sampson, 
it does not nrcessarily follow tliat because she 
was engaged in an intrigue with your’fhllicr, 
she must have made away with him— although 
what little we know relative to her true charac- 
ter is certainly calculated to produce no very’ 
favourable impression. n 
“Assuredly not," observed Malvern. “And 



I know not how to account for it— unless b}' 
the- belief that this woman, if uot the actual 
murderess of my sire, is at all events privy to 
the circumstances of iris disappearance — but as 
she passed me ere now, a -cold shudder, like 
a feeling of superstitious awe, seized upon 
me ” 

“The imagination will do that, sir," observed 
Mr. Lawrence Sampson, coolly ; for being a 
very matter-of-fact man, he had not much faith 
in such metaphysical evidences as that to which 
Valentine was alluding : indeed Larry consider- 
ed one good living breathing witness in human 
shape to be worth all the secret presentiments, 
shudders, tremors, of quiverings in the world. 

“ You observed ere now that you had some- 
thing to tell me," remarked Malvern. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed .Sampson, now recollecting 
i the circumstance. “J>oyou, by any accident, 
happen to have a suspicion of who the man was 
that you sent with the message to bring me 
hither V' 

“ I have not an idea,’’ said Malvern, surprised 
at the question : for the individual alluded to 
was a pei feet stranger to him. 

“That man," continued Larry, “is a notorious 
person in his way, and as desperate a charac- 
ter as ever lived. He has escaped from my 
clutches (>/"•'• : but I think that before long he 
will get himself into a scrape again — and next 
time 1 shall talce very good care he docs not 
escape.” 

“ J3ut to Avhom do you allude asked Valen- 
tine, with increased surprise. 

“ .\h ! pardon mo, sir, for in Hiding my com- 
ments upon you,” exclaimed Sampson. “That 
man whom you sent tome just now, and of 
whom we arc speaking, is J>aniel Coffin the 
Public ICxecutioner I 1 ' 

“.Ah 1” ejaculated Malvern : for even with 
a person of the strongest mind there may bo 
something to shock or startle in such an an- 
nouncement as this. “ I’.y the bye, ! told him 
to conic back and 1 would give him another 
guinea ” 

“ Which he lias taken very good care to do, 1 
observed Sampson. “lie assured lie was to come 
back again to receive the extra fee. I offered 
to give it him, in order, as I said, to save him 
the trouble of retracing his steps— but really 
and truly to save you, sir, from being again 
brought in contact with such a fellow. But lie 
said lie was determined to come himself, as lie 
thought it would be better." 

“ Where is lie asked Malvern. 

“ There,” returned Sampson, pointing across 
Pall Mall to a dark figure lounging to and fro 
on the other side. 

“ tlo and give him the promised guinea," said 
Malvern : “ and dismiss him at once.” 

Sampson accordingly traversed the street, 
and accosting the Hangman, put the money 
into his hand, saying, “There 1 I told you there 
would be no further need of your services. 
You can go your ways now.” 


“ One word,” said Coffin. “ That’s the Mr. 
Malvern whose father disappeared in such a 
queer way about a year ago — isn’t it 

“ Yes,” replied Sampson. “Why do you 
ask ?’’ 

“ Oil, only just for curiosity’s sake,” returned 
Collin. “Good night, Mr. Sampson and 
he walked away. 

But the Hangniau did not really cjisappear 
from the scent. He saw that something was 
going on, and he was resolved to watch from a 
distance. Accordingly, after pretending to 
tramp away, he returned just so far as to be 
able to see everything without being seen : for 
not only was he impelled by a certain curiosity 
to penetrate into anything which appeared 
mysterious, but he likewise entertained so 
cordial a hatred for Larry Sampson that lie 
would go many miles out of his way to do him 
an injury when it could be indicted without 
fear of a l’ebound. 

On rejoining Valentine Malvern, the Bow 
Street officer said, “I do not think it is neces- 
sary, sir, for you to remain here any longer. 
On the contrary, it is better that only one 
person should be seen loitering about here. 
You can accordingly return home, and I will 
remain upon the watch. I must get you first, 
however, to give me as accurate a description 
as yon can of the lady’s dress, so that I may not 
possibly make an}’ mistake ; and I must like- 
wise ask you to 1 ave the goodness to take a 
hackncycoach and go round by the Bow Street 
watch-house, to deliver a little message for 
me.” 

Malvern at once gave the required descrip- 
tion of the dress as well as he had been enabled 
to distinguish it by the uncertain light prevail- 
ing in the street at that hour ; and he then in- 
timated his readiness to convey any message 
Sampson might have to send to Bow Street. 

“ Be so kind then, sir, to go to the watch- 
house there, and say that Mr. Sampson wants 
one of his men to be sent down to Pall Mall 
directly. .1 ust please to hint that it’s to keep a 
look-out on a house that I want a man for ; 
and they will arrange at the watch-bousc 
accordingly.’’ 

Malvern promised to deliver this message 
and then observed that lie should like to see 
Sampson again that night, to learn his success 
in tracing the lady to her abode wherever it 
might be, and discovering who she was. 

“ I can well understand your anxiety, sir, in 
this respect,” replied Sampson ; “and if you 
will sit up for me I will be sure to call upon 
you — no matter at what hour — in order to 
report the result of the adventure.” 

Malvern ' then hurried away ; and having 
visited - the watch-house in Low Street to 
deliver Sampson’s message, he proceeded 
straight home to his mansion in Hanover 
Square. 

The Bow Street officer lounged about in 
Pall Mall ; and in about twenty minutes a 
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wretched-looking object, clothed in rags, and , 
carrying a bundle of matches, came crawling 
along the pavement. Hut the moment he 
observed Sampson, signs of intelligence passed 
between them, quick as thought ; and the 
wretched-looking mendicant, immediately cross- 
ing Pall Mali, threw himself down on a door- 
step opposite to where Sampson was walkiug 
about. For this seeming beggar was none 


other than one of the J3ow Street oflicer’s most 
active and intelligent men, and who had come 
down thus disguised in consequence of the 
message delivered by Valentine Malvern. 

As the reader is already aware, it : was 
nearly twelve o'clock before Lady JDrnestina 
Dysart issued forth again from Carlton 
House. When she did thus emerge opce 1 
more after her long and amorous interview ' 
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with the Priuee Regent, she had her veil 
drawn in thick folds over her countenance, 
and her cloak wrapped around her, so that 
it was impossible even for her own brother, 
had he been there at the time, to have recog- 
nized her. Neither did Larry hjampsou : but 
he did at once know that it was the same 
whose dress Valentine had described to him ; 
and he accordingly -followed her at such a 
distance that without approaching near enough 
to excite her attention, he never once lost 
her from his view as she passed through St. 
James s Square up into Piccadilly, and thence 
into Albemarle Street. Great now was the 
astonishment of Mr. Sampson when he 
perceived that she stopped and knocked at 
the door of the Marquis of Lcveson's house. 
15ut perhaps never in all his lifetime had his 
wonderment been excited to so high a pitch,- 
as it was when he obtained a glimpse of her 
countenance as she threw up her veil upon 
entering the hall. This glimpse he caught at 
the moment ere the porter closed the front 
door again ; — and by the powerful light which 
blazed inside the palatial mansion and stream- 1 
cd indeed through the open portals into the 
street, did the Low Street ollicer recognize the 
splendid countenance of Lady Krnestina 
Dysart. 

The front door was closed again, and the 
Hood of lustre which had poured forth was 
now only seen through the hall windows : 
but still* tlie Low Street ollicer stood on the 
opposite side of the way, transfixed as it 


inquiry 
It was 


were to the. pavement, and with his looks 
ri vetted upon that portal which had just shut 
Lady Krnestina from his view. But from this 
reverie of astonishment he was speedily 
aroused by somebody brushing against him : 
and looking round, he beheld his underling 
w ho was disguised as a beggar. 

“ You know Lady Ernestina Dysart by 
sight?” said Lawrence Sampson to his man. 
“ You saw her once at Newgate when she went 
to visit her husband. Keep a watch on her — 
follow her wherever she goes— it is of the 
utmost importance ! You shall be relieved to- 
morrow morning about the usual time.” 

Larry then hastened away, and took the 
shortest cut to Hanover Square. Valentine 
Malvern was anxiously ci peeking him ; and 
the moment the Low Street ollicer was shown 
into his presence, he saw by his countenance 
that he had some important' communication 
to make. 

“ Well, you have traced the lady to her 
dwelling l" exclaimed the young gentleman. 
“Where does she live ! and who is she '{" 

“ She lives at Leveson House,” answered 
Larry Sampsou ; “ and she is Lady Ernestina 
Dysart, the Marquis’a niece ! ’ 

“ Good heavens ! what do you tell me ?” 
exclaimed Malvern. “If this be the case, 
what are we to surmise 1 A perfect horror 1 — 


that’ she gave information against her own 
husband and sent him to the scall'old !” 

“Yes -that is positive beyond all doubt,” 
rejoined .Sampson: “and if she were capable 
of such an atrocity, it is by no means impro- 
bable that she has perpetrated even more 
flagrant enormities. But we can neither do 
nor say more at present. I must not only 
think over the matter seriously, but likewise 
institute the most searching inquiries into 
her past life. Ah !” suddenly ejaculated the 
ollicer, as an idea struck him while turning 
to leave the l’oom ; “ this account^ for her 
keeping the letter which I took her to 
Leveson House when making the inquiry 
on your account many months ago. It was 
her own letter — the anonymous one she had 
written to the magistrate, giving the informa- 
tion that placed her husband in the grasp of 
justice. 1 am afraid she is a bad one — a vei’y, 
very bad one.” 

And with these words Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson look his departure, leaving Valentine 
Malvern to meditate upon the extraordinary 
discovery which had this night been brought 
about. 

But in the meantime what had Hamel 
Gollin, the Public Executioner, been doing ? 
From bis hiding place in Pall Mall lie also 
had seen the veiled and cloaked lady issue 
forth from the avenue leading down to the 
private door of Carlton House ; and he at 
once observed that she became the object of 
Lawrence Sampson’s pursuit. The beggar— or 
rather the disguised ollicer — was also following 
at a distance ; and Coffin having noticed the 
evident intelligence which existed between 
the two, had no difficulty in comprehending 
at once that this seeming mendicant was in 
reality an agent of the police. The Hangman 
had therefore a difficult course to steer : for 
fie also had his own reasons for wishing to 
see what was going on — and he was equally 
nnxious to escape observation. He accordingly 
proceeded in such a way as to keep the lady, 
Sampson, and the disguised beggar, all three 
in sight at the same time, while he continued 
to remain unseen by all. In this manner was 
the vicinage of Albemarle Street reached ; 
and as soon as the lady turned up that 
thoroughfare, the Hangman muttered to 
himself, “Ahl well, now 1 know who she is 
for a million : and, by .Satan ! it must be just 
as I thought. Young Malvern is after her : 
they have somehow or other got on the right 

scent But what’s the use of my standing 

chaffing with myself here ? I must to busi- 
ness 1” 


himself, “Ah! 
l’or a million : 
as I thought. 


Meanwhile Lady Krnestina Dysart, haviug 
entered Leveson House in the manner already 
described, learnt that her uncle the Marquis 
was entertaining a select circle to celebrate 
the recent victory in Belgium ; and as a 
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matter of course the domestics at ouce 
proposed to acquaint his lordship with Lady 
Ernestina’s return. Hut she desired them not 
to do so. She was wearied : she moreover was 
not in mourning, and could not therefore be 
seen by- any of her uncle’s guests and she 
was also anxious to pass the next few days 
inasmuch privacy as possible, for reasons 
already explained. .She therefore bade one 
of the servants serve her up si me supper in 
a retired parlour ; and when she had partaken 
of refreshments, she hastened up to her bed- 
chamber, which was always kept ready for 
her reception. ' * * 

Upon entering this room from which she 
had been absent for several months, she 
experienced a comfort and consolation such 
as one feels when meeting with old and 
familiar friends. Hastily dismissing the maid, 
with whose services she dispensed on die 
present occasion — for she wished to he alone 
so as to commune with her own thoughts — 
Lady Ernestina locked the door, laid aside her 
bonnet and cloak, and began to disapparel 
hergelf. 

t^Standing before the glass, Ernestina let 
looso all the luxuriance of her light brown 
hair, which she began to comb out. The 
mirror reflected her equisite form about which 
the unfastened drapery now fell with a kind 
of classic air : her splendid bust was exposed 
in all its dazzling whiteness and rich exuber- 
ance ; ami as her head was partially thrown 
back, while she combed out the long masses 
of her shining hair, her countenance caught 
the light of the wax-tapers with a Rembrandt 
effect. On her cheeks there was a deepening 
of the carnation line as she thought of the 
latter portion of her interview with His 
Koval Highness : and knowing that she was 
l eautuul — aware also that she was admired — 
with true _ lull ieian profligacy did she fee! a 
thrill of pride on account of beiug the paramour 
of Royalty ; so that while the glow cently 
suffused her cheeks, the. light of satisfaction 
flashed from her fine dark eyes. 

Rut heavens 1 all in an instant, while thus 
surveying herself in the mirror, she beheld 
another face — a hirieoua one— -in horrible 
contrast with her own : and springing round 
with a fearful start and a suppressed shriek, 
she became paralysed with horror on finding 
herself confronted by the terrible Hangman 
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Foa nearly a minute did Daniel Coffin in 
alienee 


. survey, with devouring eye 3 and 
gloating ^looiiSj the splendid woman who thus 
i; ‘* l ' u ‘ voluptuous undress 


stood before him in 


of the hour and the occasion. The fellow, 
who, monster of ugliness though he were, was 
nevertheless insatiate in his desires and 
furious in his passions, felt the blood coursin" 
like lightning through his veins ; and he 
inwardly resolved to make that charming 
creature his own ere he was half-an-hour 
older, no matter what the consequences 
might be ! 

During the minute that lie thus stood gazing 
upon her, Lady Ernestina herself was so 
stupiiied with ineffable horror— so completely 
a prey to a fearful consternation— that slie 
remained motionless and statue like, liot 
having even Lhe thought to draw the loose 
drapery over the bosom on which the ruffian’s 
eyes were fixed so gloatingly. Rut suddenly 
starting from- that state of petrifaction, she 
sprang towards the hell-rope. Coffin how- 
ever intercepted her more quickly still : and 
winding his arms around her half-undraped 
form, he slrainea her in his loathsome embrace, 
at the same time muttering the most awful 
threats if she dared cry out. 

“ For God’s sake release me 1” said the wretch- 
ed woman, scarcely able to articulate the words: 
for the reader may rest assured that it was not 
through the Hangman’s menaces that she failed 
to give vent to rending shrieks and piercing 
screams, but simply because the direst horror 
lmd almost completely subdued every faculty. 

“ Release you !— yes, but only for a minute 
or so," said the Hangman, “ that we may have 
a quiet chat and get a little cool upon the 
matter, so as to understand each other bettor 
than we have ever done yet.” 

Thus speaking, he deposited the half-fainting 
lady upon a chair ; ami seating himself in m° 
other opposite to her, he again surveyed her 
with all the devouring intensity of one who 
feels assured of possessing the object of his 
desire, and experiences a delight in feastii)" his 
imagination with those joys the reality of which 
he is about to make his own. * ■ 

“ Why do you persecute me thus 7‘ demand- 
ed Lady Ernestina, now rapidly recovering 
if not exactly her presence of mind, at all 
events a dread consciousness of the horrors of 
her position, together with a keen apprecia- 
tion of tlm necessity- of doing something to 
avert the hideous catastrophe with which she 
was threatened. “Tell me— why do you 
pursue me thus ? You must have watched 

me— you must have do, ged me Why 

why-, do you do it ? ’ — and with nervous quick- 
ness did she cover her bosom and draw all 

her loosened raiment around her. 

" When you come to hear all I have got to 1 
say, returned Coffin, “you will fall down on 
your knees and thank niefor coming for’ard 
as a friend at a moment when you stand' in 
such precious need of one.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” cried the 
lady, now starting with hvsterical affright: 
for there was ever in her mind at least one 
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subject to which all her terrors invariably 
pointed whenever raised up. 

“ I mean, my dear creature,” answered the 
Hangman, with brutal familiarity, “that if 
you don’t choose to accept me as a lover, it’s 
deuced likely I shall have the unpleasant 
task of tucking you up at the Old Bailey.” 

Lady Ernestina gave a convulsive start, 
which more resembled the sudden writhing of 
anguish, as these words smote with _ awful 
ominousness upon her ears. She tried to 
speak, but could not : her feelines choked her 
— her face was ghastly pale - her lips white 
as those of death, and quivering, fearfully— 
while her eyes glared in dread consternation 
upon the Public Executioner. 

“Come, come,” he said, “there’s nothin? 
for you to be annoyed at, if so be you only 
keep good friends with me : for I can save 
you— and I will.” 

“ Save me ! — save me from what?” she gasped 
forth, “now partially recovering. the faculty of 
speech. 

“Why, in plain terms," rejoined the 1 fang- 
man, “you have been watched from (.’arlton 
House. There’s young Malvern and Larry 
Sampson — — ” c 

“Ah!” gasped hady Krnestina : and she 
sank back in her chair— not in a fit— not in a 
state of unconsciousness — but in a dismay so 
tremendous that she felt as if she were 
passing through the crucifying phases of a 
hideous dream— a dream "too awful to be 
impressed with reality. 

“ Don’t give way to despair,” resumed the 
Hangman : “ ’cause why, there's plenty of 
time, and means too, to escape this danger. 
But shall I tell you all about it V Well, then 
— 3 suppose 1 had better,” lie continued, 
receiving no answer, but observing that the 
unhappy lady still gazed upon him in a sort of 
horrible stupor. “ You see, 1 was coming 
along Pall Mall when a young gentleman— 
a tall and good-looking fellow too — slopped 
me just by that private avenue leading down 
to the convenient side-door of Carlton House 
and thinking that T was some poor devil that 
would like, to earn a guinea— because, you see, 
it isn’t my habit to dress over well except on a 

.Sunday ; and then T come out spicy Well, 

but this young fellow bids me run and fetch 
down Larry Sampson ; and he tells me that 
his name is Mr. Valentino Malvern. 1 thought, 
this looked like an adventure in which T might 
have a linger ; so when I had fetched Larry, 1 
watched at a distance. Young Malvern v ent 
away : but soon after Larry was joined by 
one of his runners, or agents— whatever you 
choose to call them — in the disguise of a beggar 
man. So I was now more convinced than 
ever that there must be something queer in 
the wind ; and I determined to see what it 
was. I. therefore watched : and, lo and behold, 
presently outcomes a lady cloaked and veiled 
from the private door of the palace. 


“ Ah ! that was I,’’ ejaculated Ernestina, 
with a sudden start, as the stupor of con- 
sternation quickly left her; and she now became 
fearfully interested in the cale which the Hang- 
man was telling. “ Go on— go on,” she. cried, 
trembling visibly from bead to foot ; and no 
'longer perceiving in that man a hideous mons- 
ter of whom she was afraid, she ' now looked 
upon hinr as one who held her very life in his 
hands and who had promised to save her. 

“ Well, ma’am,” he continued, “ you was so 
completely wrapped up, and not being in 
mourning too, that it never for an instant 
struck me who 3-011 was. So I 'followed you, 
because I saw Sampson and the # disguised 
officer following also : but the m me'nt I saw 
3 'ou turn up into Albemarle Street, it flashed 
to my mind like lightning who you was. I put 
two and two together, as one may say, all in a 
•moment ! For it struck me that as 3 -oung 
Malvern’s father had disappeared in such a 
rum way last year, it must have been him that 
I buried down at the Blackheath Villa ” 

“ My God ! my- God !'* moaned the wretched 
Lady- Ernestina, clasping her hands agoniz- 
ingly. 

“ Don’t take on like this, J tell you,” said 
the Hangman : “ but hear me out first, and 
then you shall decide what’s to be done.” 

“But if I have been watched— if I am 
known,” now half shrieked forth the miserable 
lady, suddenly- inspired with goading appre- 
hensions of imminent danger, “I must fly— I 
must speed hence ” 

“ Nonsense, I tell you ! 6 it quiet,’’ ex- 
claimed the Jfansnian, impatiently : “ there’s 
nothing to fear for the present ; and if you 
will only listen lo me ” 

“ Weil, well— go on, go on,” said Lady 
Kmestina, in the tremor and flutter of a fear- 
ful excitement. 

“ You see, ma’am,” continued Coffin, “ it 
never had struck me before who the gentleman 
might have been that T buried down at Black- 
heath nearly- a year ago : hut just now the truth 
flashed to my mind like lightning. Why should 
young Malvern be watching you ? and why- 
should Sampson have a finger in the pie ? I 
saw it. all in a moment 1 So thought I, if so be 
Lady Krnestina only chooses to make herself 
amiable and agreeable to me, T’ll help her out 
of this trouble. Thereupon I just cast an eye 
round about the bouse ; and 1 saw that Larry 
Sampson was gone, but that the clmp disguised 
ns a beggar is keeping watch opposite.” 

“ Heavens 1 then 1 am already- a captive?" 
groaned I^ady Ernestina, her bosom convulsing 
with an almost suflbea ting sigh. 

“ Oh ! but there’s more" way-s of getting out 
of a house then by the front door,” rejoined 
the Hangman, with a grin: “or else I shouldn’t 
have been able to have got in here at all. 
Howsomever, when I saw that Larry had gone 
and his chap was watching opposite, I knew 
that nothing was to be done, at least for the 
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i rest of this night. Oh! 1 ntn up to nil the 
; dodger of them Row Street fellows! 1 suppose 
! they have got n due to your ladyship somehow 
or another; but it isn’t quite strong enough yet 
; to warrant Larry to take you up— or else he's 
j got others to consult.” 

I “Rut do you believe if possible that the 
i ofiicers of justice would dare arrest me, the 
i Marquis of Leveson’s niece — the friend of the 
i Prince Regent .'"—and as Lady Ernestina thus 
! spoke, a look of mingled assurance and hauteur 
i glowed upon her countenance, 
i “ Arrest you, my dear creature 1" cried the 
| Hangman, with a sort of compassionate famili- 
arity : “ Larry Sampson would as soon arrest 
von as any hod)' else. Didn't he take your 
husband without pity or remorse ? ' 

“True 1' murmured the lady in a faint tone; 
“that dreadful Row Street oflioer would arrest 
his own father or mother if what lie. calls his 
' tb’ii! enjoined him! Rut what is to he done ? 
' wli.at advice c,an yon cive me ? ' she naked, a 
i sudden wildness displaying itself in her fe.a- 
. ture~. 

“ ThereV only one thing to do — and that is 
to escape, *' replied Daniel Coflin. 

; “Escape" echoed the lady, starting from 
her chair. “ Yes — let us escape at once |” 

“ Xo— not at once," was the Hangman’s 
! quick response. “ We must wait till the house 
is all quiet.” 

; “ now did you penetrate hither t' demanded 

i Lady Ernestina abruptly. 

; “ Ry the back way,” returned tlie Hangman. 

1 “ There’s an empty house a little higher up: 
land so I went quietly through that, and then 
: crept along the yard- walls til! I got into the 
.yard belonging to tL Ir house. Once there.it 
: wasn’t dillicnlt for a gentleman like me to 
j insinuate himself inside — and thus speak- 
;ing, Coflin displayed the small mow bar and 
. bunch of skeleton keys which lie almost 
invariably carried about in the capacious 
! pocket of his greasy fustian coat. 

“ And you would have me escape by that 
same wav./’’ cried Lady Ernestina ; “climbing 
over walls ’’ 

“Ry Ratan, ma’am ! there's no other way 
for you," interrupted Coflin: “ because .Samp 
son’R runner is Keeping a close watch in the 
street ; and depend upon it, if you attempt 
to leave by the front, door, lie will pounce upon 
you at once." 

! “t lood heavens I what U to be done?' 1 said 
! Ernestina, wringing her hands: then i Ling 
• from her seat, she began pacing nervously to 
| and fro. “ I must, see my uncle— I must tell 
; him everything ! Or stay — 1 will be oil' to the 
| palace and crave the protection of the l’rinee 
Regent — — 

“All the uncles and Prince Regents in the 
world," interjected the Hangman, in his coarse 
rough voice, “will not prevent Larry Sampson 
from doing liis duty. The best thing you can 
do, ma’am, is to escape with me in an hour or 


■so — come to my house and stay quiet there till 
the next night — when you can get oil’ to Dover, 
and so across to France.'’ 

“ Yes— there is no alternative, 1 ' moaned the 
wretched Ernestina: but then, as a withering, 
blighting reflection flashed through her brain, 
reminding her of thepriee which the Hangman, 
by the very gloating looks which lie fixed upon 
her, was about to demand for his services, she 
reeled— staggered back against the couch— and 
would have fallen had she not clung to the bed- 
posts for support. “ No, no, no !” she murmured 
with a convulsive shuddering: “anything 
sooner than Uott !" 

“ Oh 1 very good, ma’am,” said the Public 
Executioner, perfectly understanding what 
was passing in her mind : “ then 1 see that my 
presence here is of no use— so I’ll just take my- 
self off, dropping a hint to the police-runner in 
the street, that if he wants to prevent your 
ladyship fioin escaping lie had better come in 
boldly and ariest you at once.” 

Thus speaking, Daniel Collin moved towards 
the door : hut Ernestina hounded after him and 
< aught him by the arm, saying in a thick 
husky voice, “ Xo— you will not precipitate mv 
ruin !” 

“route now,” resumed the Hangman, turn- 
ing back from the door and fixing his eves with 
devouring regatds upon the trembling, agitated, 
almost sinking fonn of the Indy who stood be- 
fore him, the object of ineffable' wretchedness ; 
“let us have no more, nonsense of any kind! 
Considering the past, you ought lo he un- 
common obliged to me for coming to do you a 
favour now— cause why, 1 hav’n’t forgot the 
precious slippery trick )ott meant to piny 
me on Westminster Rridgc that night ’’ 

“ .\h !’ moaned Lady Krnestinn, shuddering 
more convulsively and nioie visibly than be- 
fore. 

“ Yes— you may well be sorry for that, busi- 1 
lies--, because it was a deuced bad piece of 
Dead cry on your putt. No doubt you meant 
to stick that dagger into me " 

“ My Hod ; what will become of me — and 
with a subdued half-stilled shriek Lady Ernes- 
tinn pressed lur hands to her throbbing br’ows ; 
for she felt, as if her senses were abandoning 
her. 

“An hour in your arms, and 1 will save you !’’ 
said the Hangman in flu* quick lionise voice of 
! brutal pns.-inn. 

“ Never, never : I will die first I ’ exclaimed • 
Ernestina in a wild tone; and she darted, 
frantically towards the hell-mpe. 

Put again did the Public Executioner an- 
ticipate tlm movement: again were lbs power- 
ful rough arms flung around the beautiful 
patrician form— and as she felt the sluiek which 
rose to her lips dying unuttered there, she gave 
a deep moan of despair, and her senses aban- 
doned her. 

y y- j«. % 

y * * 
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When Lady Ernestina Dysart came to her- 
self, she was lying upon the couch, and the 
Hangman was by her side. 

For a few moments she could nob believe her 
eyes : she could not credit the full horror of her 
thoughts. She pressed her hand to her brow 
— closed her eyelids tight — then opened them 
again — and by the light of the tapers burning 
on the toilette table, beheld the same hideous 
reality. 

“ Eternal (tod! is il possible V” she mur- 
mured, in accents so full of deep, concentrated, 
indescribable horror, ihat. such a st-te of feel- 
ing seemed to be the prelude to suicide : and 
again did she cover her eyes with her hands, 
as if to shut out the tremendous presence of 
the Hangman. 

But we shall not linger upon this scent-. Wo 
dare not— must not pause to dcseiibe the 
course brutality and ribald terms in which the 
Bnblic Executioner gloated over his victim and j 
made her conscious that all (ho crowning ! 
infamy of her shame had been consummated. 

Spirit-broken — feeling herself twenty years 
older in mind, body, and awful experience than 
she was an hour back — the miserable, miserable 
Ernestina dragged herself from the couch : 
and sitting down upon a chair, she buried her 
face in her hands and gave way to the mingled 
horror and anguish of her thoughts. .She did 
not weep ; she was even denied the solace of 
tears. Her eyeballs throbbed, and felt burning 
in their sockets as if indeed living cinders, red- 
hot, were there. Excruciating tiros were also 
glowing in her brain ; and yet her limbs were 

cold as ice She felt as if the were dviti; as 

if all the chords which hound her to exist- 
ence were giving wav- as if life were gradu- 
ally parting from lief ! 

for three or four minutes did she thus 
remain rocking herself gentlv to and fro. as 
she eat with her elbows ‘resting < n her knees 
and her face buried'in her hands A few low 
moans bespoke the awful an- nish which filled 
her heart well nigh to burst ing. At length she 
was startled from this awful reverie by'a voice 
which sounded like that of doom upon her 
ears. 

“Come now— don't take on like this ” 

‘‘ Enough 1 leave me !" ejaculated Ernestina: 
and suddenly springing up from her scat, she 
revealed her frightfully pallid, indeed ghastly 
countenance to the ITangman, while with the 
right arm extended she pointed towards the 
door. 

But you can’t escape without me," lie 
ooserved, though in a hesitating manner ; for 
he was actually frightened at the awful 
appearance which the outraged woman now 
presented to his view. 

“Escape ! she ejaculated, her lips writhing 
with in enable scorn ; and at the same time 
her eyes flashed the lurid light of most hate- 
ful defiance : “ sooner the scaffold than escape 
\with thee I Begone !”— and with the wildness 


of a maniac did she continue pointing towards 
the door. 

“ I can’t and I won't leave you in this 
scrape,” said the Hangman doggedly. You 
must come.” 

Aye — to be made your . mistress !” 
cried Ernestina, with the ' intensest, most 
malignant, most concentrated bitterness 
alike of voice and manner ; . “ to be drag- 
ged through the mire of all conceivable 
as well as all inconceivable pollutions— to be 
besmeared and bespattered with all the filth 
and feculence of the hideous morace in which 
3 T ou and all your reptile-equals swarm in pesti- 
lential existence! Xo-by heaven, rather the 
felon’s gaol at once, the condemned cell, and all 
the hideous paraphernalia of the scaffold 1 "What, 
go. away with : /nu ? place myself still more 
deeply in ./our power than 1 already am ? No, 
no— ten thousand Limes no ! Sooner* the lazar- 
lionse or the lunatic-asylum. And now be- 
gone !— J command you to be gone I’* 
j While thus she spoke, her eyes appeared to 
burn with a living fire, and a fearful expression 
of mingled hatred and resoluteness was upon 
her distorting features : so that the Hnimman 
quailed in the presence of that incensed, “out- 
raged woman who seemed to have lost all the 
weakness of her sex and to be animated with 
the spirit of an avenging fiend. 


cHAPTEBCLXXm. . 

Tin: .spqrr.i.. 

Tut: command of Lad}- Ernestina was peremp- 
tory enough for the Uangman to take his de- 
parture : but still he moved not. That is to 
say, though he quailed and even grew afraid in 
her presence— for there was something terrible 
in her wrath— yet l-o did not issue from the 
room. A sort of unknown fascination kept him 
there : lie felt as if circumstances had now so 
mixed up her fortunes « ith his own, that he 
must not abandon her. Or perhaps in his own 
savage brutal style, lie entertained a fancy— we 
dare not use the word afi'cc.tinn— for that 'splen- 
did patrician creature of whose person he had 
ere iiow possessed himself. But whatever the 
feeling were, certain it is that he lingered in 
her presence unable to leave, yet not knowing 
bow to propitiate her. 

“ Do -you hear what 1 have said ? and do you 
mean to obey V she asked, the words hissing 
with subdued rage between the portals of those 
lips which had so recently been polluted by the 
hot kisses of the ruffian who stood before her. 

“ The plain truth of it is, ma’am,” he an- 
swered, “ I will not leave you. I don’t want to 
have the hanging of such a beautiful creature 
as you are. You are too handsome to die on the 
gibbet. My arm has been round your neck ; 
and I should not like to have to put a rope 
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there. Understand me then! — if you stop you 
will be lmnged : jmur only safety is in llight. 

Bcmcmber, hanging is an awful death I’ve 

seen plenty of it, and should know.” 

Let the reader conceive what would be his 
sensation if, for instance, on i ettiug out of bed 
in the dark he stepped with his bare foot upon 
a huge snake coiled up in cold, clammy, loath- 
some folds upon the floor. But if on leaping 
forward to escape from that snake, another rep- 
tile was trodden upon — and then another and 
another, encountering the bare feet in quick 
succession, while the individual in frenzied 
horror was flying towards the door— -would not 
the sensations thus experienced be the realiza- 
tion on earth of some of the most poignant pains 
characteristic of Satan’s kingdom '! But not 
more horrible could such sensations be than 
those n liich Lady Eruestina felt crowding one 
upon another, as the Hangman addressed her 
in that speech every sentence of which smote 
her like a fresh outrage or seized upon her like 
a new anguish. .She writhed— Oh ! she writhed 
convulsively ; and it was a strong and awful 
writhing, too, that thus pierced through her 
graceful, elegant, and voluptuous form. The 
same effect was visible upon her features ; and 
as the Hangman spoke of her neck which he 
had encircled with his arm, and which he would 
willingly save from the contact of a halter, she 
bit her lips almost till the blood came in 
order to prevent herself from shrieking out — 
while the whole aspect of her countenance at 
that instant showed that a scream was passing 
behind it. 

But all in a moment, when the Haugmau hud 
done speaking, a change came over her. It was 
a change so complete and so abrupt that it could 
only have arisen from the quick flashing of some 
new thought to her mind, prompting a change 
in her plans all in an iustant. 

" Von are sincere in wishing to serve me f’ 
she said in n cold, almost freezing tone. 

“ I am — on my soul I am !" answered the 
Hanjman, speaking with perhaps more 
genuine sincerity than ever lie had shown in all 
his life before. 


“ And you will assist me to escape t" 

“ Don't I keep on recommending it as much as 
.1 can I” 

11 Uut 1 will noi issue forth bv the route you 
have proposed," said Ernestina in a tone of 
decision. “ I cannot go climbing over walls 
from yard to yard.” 

'Hum perhaps you know a better way /” re- 
joined the Hangman inquiringly. 

" ^ — there is auother means of issue from 

this house,” said Krnestina. 

“ Well, so much the better. Anyway will do 
if it don t lend into Albemarle Street, ■whore the 
runner is watching. Home — there is no time to 
lose. 

“It is through the becrct apartments that we 
must proceed,'' remarked Lady Eruestina ; 
and thither must we repair with the utmost 


caution. But it is now two o’clock in the morn- 
ing : the guests are gone— the house is quiet. 
One minute, and I shall be prepared to take 
my departure.” 

With these words, Lady Eruestina proceeded 
to arrange her dress, and also to put up the 
shining masses of her hair. She then resumed 
her cloak and bonnet : aud having listened for 
a few moments ou the landing to convince 
herself that everything was quiet in the house, 
she returned to the toilette-table, took up a 
wax taper in her hand, aud beckoning to the 
Hangman, said “Now come.” • 

Noiselessly did the}’ descend the stairs ; and 
ou the landing below Lady Eruestina opened 
the door leading into the bed-room communi- 
cating with the dressing-room whence there was 
a secret entrance into the private apartments. 
Traversing this bed-chamber — the same which 
Ariadne Variun had occupied — Emestina 
conducted the Hangman into the room contain- 
ing the mechanical chairs. This place the 
fellow knew well : for twice before had he been 
in these apartments — once when he was found 
captive in the chair by Lady Ernestina and the 
I’rince, aud the other time when employed by 
Sir Douglas Huntingdon to aid his scheme in 
rescuing Yenetia from the clutches of the Mar- 
quis of Leveson. 

“ Everything is just the same as when I last 
saw it,” observed Collin, as ou following 
Ernestina into this room with the mechanical 
chairs he swept his eyes around. “ But which 
way is it now, my beauty, that we are ■ to go '( 
I hope through the gallery yonder : because I 
think the mere look of some of the pictures 
and statues there, would make you love even 
your humble servaut Dan’el C'oflin.” 

. “ .Silence ! — no jesting !” cried Lady Ernes- 
tiua. “ There ! pass on that way. I follow 
you.” 

_ She did indeed point to the gallery ; and 
Collin unhesitatingly proceeded towards the 
door opening into the museum of artistic in- 
delicacies and exquisite immoralities. But just 
at the veiv moment that the Hangman was 
passing by one of the mechanical chairs, Lady 
Ernestina, dropping the taper, threw herself 
suddenly upon him, and with one almost 
superhuman effort Ihm" him as it were into 
the chair. The sharp clicking noise was heard 
Of the mechanism giving way ; and as a terri- 
ble imprecation bur.-t from the ruffian’s lips 
lie was caught fast by the arms and shoulders! 
thus being rendered a captive and powerless 
all in a moment. 

The taper was extinguished— the room had 
been plunged into pitchy darkness: but 
hniPstina’s langh of irony and triumph fell 
like that, of a mocking fiend upon the Hang- 
man s eai <. ° 

“ Come now," he growled savagely : “what’s 
the use of such a scurvy trick as this T 

The use of it is, responded the lady, in 
low but measured accents fraught with all the 
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concentration of a fearful vengeance, “to 
punish you as you deserve for the diabolical 
outrage you have perpetrated upon me this 
night. Miscreant, monster that you are! T could 
have endured— I could even have forgiven, 
everythin? but that. The very fountains of my 
existence are now poisoned at their source : 
the springs of my life are envenomed and cor- 
rupted ! You have made me feel what it is to 
be utterly polluted. I am now loathsome to 
myself : I feel that I have become a mass of 
moral rottenness. I do not want to live— I 
cannot live ! Rut ere I die my vengeance must 
be wreaked upon i/ou— a bitter, burning, im- 
placable vengeance, such as can only come 
from a heart fed with the (ires of hell ! Such a 
vengeance is this which I am inflicting upon 
you! if or here will you remain to starve— to 
perish with hunger, with thirst, and in the 
exhaustion of frenzied and unavailing efforts 
to release yourself from that captivity !” • 

“ Devil of a woman that you arc ! I hate 
you now," exclaimed Collin, gnashing his teeth 
with rage, “as much as 1 have been loving 
you.” 

“Oh ! pollute not the sacred name of tore bj’ 
breathing it from your toad-like lips !’’ ex- 
claimed Ernestina, her voice thrilling as if full 
well calculated to pierce the brain and to bear 
upon its breath the blight of a withering 
curse. “Here will you linger fora brief space, 
enduring all the horrors of starvation — suffer- 
ing the most torturing cramps in every limb 
through being retained in one fixed position— 
and when in your last agonies you implore 
heaven to send some one to your succour and 
your prayer remains unheard, then think of 
the burning coals of torture which you have 
this night heaped upon the head of ttrnestiim 
Dysart !” 

There was something awful in this fore- 
shadowing of a terrific doom — something 
appalling to a degree in that avenging, 
voice speaking through the utter dark- 
ness which enveloped the man — and speaking 
likewise such terrible tliiogs. The Haupmaa 
was struck with dismay : were a light 
there, lie would have been seen sitting aghast, 
his countenance turned in the direction whence 
Ernestina’s voice appeared to come. 

“ Miscreant that you arel” she resumed; 
“ I could if I those g'oat my eyes with your 
dying agonies at once. I might procure a 
dagger or a knife, and thrust it deep down into 
that b’ack heart of yours. But no — that would 
be putting you too quickly out of misery. T 
prefer to leave 3'ou to the endurance of a’l 
those slow tortures and lingering ago'.ies 
which I have described— thirst that shall be 
maddening— hunt cr that shall make you 
frenzied and wild !” 

“Mend— devil— demoness !” exclaimed Daniel 
Colli u, “ your hatred and malignity make 
you insensate ! How can all this happen 
in a house filled with people? Think you 


that I shall 
heard ?” 

“ Know y. 


make mysel 


Know you rot,” asked Ernestina in a 
scornful tore, “ that these walls beat back every 
sound which strikes .against them ?'' Nothing 
can [ enetrate 1 Oh 1 scream roar, yell, how], 
and cry — give vent to all the fury of your rage 
in the voice of a hya-na, or to your savage 
ferocity in the tones of a tiger : but ’twill 
have no more effect than a child’s whisper in 
cal ing snecour to your aid.” 

“ Think yon, then, that I will not tear away 
this chair from the floor, or smash this 
mechanism which now holds me tight and as 
the Manpnan thus spoke in a deep hoarse tone, 
he strove with a tremendous effort to break 
the beds of his captivity 

‘•‘Ah ! have you succeeded ?” sail Ercestina 
in a mocking to- e. “ No! — toss, writhe, 
strifgle, rage, a d convulse as you will, (hare 
must you remain ! And now, good night 
for ever ]” 

“ Murderess, you will yet swing upon the 
scaffold!" shouted the Hangman io a terrible 
voice. 

But Errcstina gave him no answer: and 
the next moment he heard the secret door in 
the wa’I quickly c’osc — and then all was still. 
The miscreant was alone; and imprisoned as 
he was— enveloped too in the deep darkness — 
he began to shudder lest the avenging lady had 
indeed pro nosticated his doom but too truly. 

Wc m st however follow the stops of Lady 
Ernestina Dysart. Having issued forth from 
the secret chamber, she did not ascend again 
into her own bed-room ; but proceeding down- 
stairs she noiselessly opened the front door and 
(framing down her vei 1 , quitted the house. 
The heaven was still quite dark; hut the street 
'amps at once showed her a tatterdemalion 
form walkin' to atd fi'o 0 1 the opposite side 
of the way. The instant however Lady 
Ernestina sallied forth, the disguised officer 
turned and stood still fora moment: but he 
was about to resume his lounging, shuffling walk 
a ai", ere following her at a distance, when to 
his surprise Lady Ernestina crossed over to 
him and said in a firm voice, “I know’ who 
you are — I know what you are here for. I am 
going to Hanover Square: follow me if you 
like I" 

The officer was certainly taken aback for a 
moment: but instantaneously recovering him- 
self, he affected not to be able to- comprehend 
what her ladyship meant. Not knowing what 
her object could possibly be, he fancied 'that 
this proceeding on her part was a portion of 
some stratagem, and therefore resolved to act 
in a way W’hich should give her no opportunity 
of entrapping him into any revelation or ad- 
mission that she might be seeking to elicit. 

But having addressed him in that manner, 
Lady Ernestina said no more ; and instant- 
aneously turning away, she hurried into Bond 
Street, and thence by tbe nearest cut to Han- 
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over Square. Not ouee did she look belaud 
uutd alio reached the kouae with No. 2(J ou 
the frout door : aud then, kaviusr kuocked 
aud ntug, uko gazed about her. At just a 
suilicicnt distance to enable her to distinguish 
the object by the lam pa, but too far otF for hel- 
lo deacry its aspect, she beheld a kuwau 
form ; aud she felt persuaded that it was the 
disguised oiliwr who had followed her. 

Several minutes elapsed ere any answer 
was giveu to her summons : bnt at length a 


servant, having evidently huddled on Homo 
clothing in great haste, made his appearance. 

“ Is Mr. Valentine Malvern at home asked 
Lady Tiruestina, still keeping the veil over her 
countenance. 

".Yes he is, ma'am," rcrlicd the footman 
hesitatingly ; for he saw cuough of the visitant 
to bo assured that she was of lady-like aspect 
| so far as her apparel was concerned. “ But at 
| this hour , 

‘‘I am well awar» of the strangeness and 
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seeming impropriety of this visit at such au 
hour,” Lady Ernestina hastened to observe. 
" But it is absolutely uecessary I should see 
Mr. Malvern at once. Tell him," she added in 


upon the only business on which she could 
possibly visit him at all at such' an hour — he 
immediately perceived by the fixed pallor and 
altered, careworn look that she wore. For it 


a less decisive tone, “ that it is respecting the was a look of that nature which showed that 
business which he bad in baud with Mr. Samp- it had only been recently stamped upon the 


sou this evening — or rather during the earlier countenance, as if by the effect of some evil 
part of the night which it now passing.” intelligence made known witbiu only a few 

“ Walk in, ma’am,” said the domestic, who, hours past. 


without understanding anything about the 
business to which Ernestina had alluded, never- 
theless saw that her pt’cseuce there referred to 
some matter of importance. 


intelligence made known witbiu only a few 
hours past. 

“ You know wherefore 1 am here '{" said 
Lady Ernestina, at once addressing Valentine 
in a" time which, though slightly tremulous, 
indicated a mind made up for even the most 


He accordingly conducted Lady Dysart into painful- ordeal. “But in the name of God, 


a parloui’, where he lighted the candles ; and ■ 
as he quitted the room to report her presence 
to liis master, the very fast object on which 
her eyes settled, as she looked round, was a 
portrait of the late Sir Archibald Malvern. It 
had been taken only a few months previous to' 
his death, and was what is usually termed a 
“ speaking likeness.” Ernestina felt herse'f 
, shaken by powerful emotions ; for she had 
loved that man tenderly and well, although 
with an illicit affection. Yes - and she shudder- 
ed, too, with a strong trembling, as all the 
circumstances of the fearful tragedy which 
cost him his life were brought, vividly back to 
her memory. Then she fell into a profound 
reverie, from which she was somewhat abrupt- 
ly startled in about ten minutes by the en- 
trance of Valentine Malvern. 

The young gentleman had not sought his 
couch when the servant knocked at. his door 
with the intimation that a lady who had given 
no name, demanded au immediate interview, 
lie lmd retired to his chamber, it is true — but 
only to pace to and fro in an uneasy and 
anxious mood, or else throw himself in an arm- 
chair and give way to his reflections. When 
the servant brought that message, a presenti- 
ment struck him at the moment that it was 
Lady Ernestina Dysart who had come to him. 
She was not only uppermost in his thoughts, 
but she of all women could 'done have auy 
reason to seek an interview with him at such 
an hour, in so urgent a manner, "ml uclalinc 
to the business whieh /"■ had in /mud irith Mu. 
Sampson ! He did not however immediately 
descend— he had to .wait a few minutes to 
collect his thoughts and make up his mind with 
what demeanour he should appear in the pre- 
sence of the woman whom lie believed to be 
the murderess of liis father. 

Cold and reserved, with a mournful look and 
slow measured pace, did Valentine advance 
into that room to which Ernestina had been 
shown, lie was well acquainted with her — 


do not believe anything downright outrageous 
against me ! < 'ulpable— very culpable I was : 

but only as so many women often are ” 

“ In one word, tell me, Lady Ernestina, is 
my father dead V asked Malvern hurriedly. 

“ O heavens, yes 1” she answered, burs tin? 
into tears— aye, and it was au unfeigned fit of 
weeping in which the pent-up feelings of the 
last two hours now found vent. 

“ He is dead ! Oh ! how could I have hoped 
otherwise and Abilentine, averting liis 
countenance, wept : but suddenly turning 
towards .Ernestina, l c clutched her by the 
arm in a paroxysm of uncontrollable feeling, 
saying, “ Tell me how he came by bis death 
“ In the endeavour to save my honour,” 
replied Ernestina, now all in a moment wiping 
away her tears, and speaking ' with a deep 
solemnity of voice. 

“ And — and — you — you did not •” 

But young Malvern* could not, dared not 
even, finish the sentence : for he at once saw 
by the sudden glow which appeared on Ernes- 
Lina’s cheek, the instant before so pale— by 
the fire flashing from out her large dark eyes 
—and by the haughty wreathing of her upper 
lip, how indignantly she resented, depraved 
though she were, the terrible suspicion implied 
rather by the look which he had cast upon her 
than by the few broken words to which he had 
hesitatingly given utterance. 

“ t loud God ! have you indeed suspected me 
of this !" she exclaimed. “But I forgive you— 
yes, heaven knows that 1. forgive you : for after 
all it is to me that you owe the loss of a father! 

But to suspect me Ah ! I who loved him so 

well— so fondly— and was beloved so tenderly 
i y him in return 1”— and as she spoke, the 
tears again ilowed in a blinding torrent from 
her eyes. 

“ Lady Ernestina, 'tis for me to demand par- 
don of you,” said the young man, deeply moved, 
“ if by my suspicions I have injured yoh.” 

“ Oh I do not for another moment let even 


he had often met her in society, at the time, your thoughts linger upon such dreadful siispi- 


too, when she was carrying on that intrigue 
with his father which he had so little sus- 
pected. He therefore now at once recog- 
uised her, as she raised her veil on his appear- 
ance, and that she hud come upon the business 
| which was uppermost in his thoughts— indeed 


cions 1” she exclaimed : then once more wiping 
her eyes with nervous haste, she took Valen- 
tine’s haudj led him towards the portrait of the I 
late Sir Archibald, and gazing up towards those 
eloquent features which seemed to look, to 
breathe, to speak, and even, to' smile from the. 
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canvass, she said, “ Nov, in fchc presence of that 
ife like counterpart of him whom I loved so 
well and who is gone — and also before that high 
attesting heaven which hears me speak — I 
swear that I am innocent of foul deed or trea- 
cherous play towards j'oiir father!' 

It is enough, Lndj T Erno3tiua Dysart — I 
believe you — I an) satisfied 1” — and Valentine's 
looks bore evidence to the sincerity with which 
lie. made these announcements. “ Pardbn how- 
ever the curiosity which prompts me at once, to 
beseech a lull and complete recital of the cir- 
cumstances of my father's death 1” 

“Oh ! it is to fulfil this duty that I am come 
hither now and with these words ICrnestina 
proceeded to place herself in a chair so situated 
that while she was speaking she could still gaze 
up at the portrait hanging to the wall, as if to 
prove that she did noc fear thus to vindicate 
herself in the presence of that image of the dead 
one. 

Valentine seated himself near her : and the 
reader ruaj’ suppose with what profound atten- 
tion and ali-absorbing interest be listened as 
Lad>’ Ernestina Dysart detailed the particulars 
of Sir Archibald s death — how he had concealed 
himse’f in the bath were suffocation had depriv- 
ed him of life I 

“ Oh ! Sir Valentine,” exclaimed Lady Dys.irt, 
breaking off in the midst of her narrative, “1 
do not ask you ns n son to pass a comment upon 
your sire's conduct : but ns a man must you ex- 
perience the loftiest admiration for that noble 
generosity, that chivalrous magnanimity which 
kept him silent, placing a seal upon his lips 
even when feeling the acoriies of death gaining 
upon him ! For you understand, Sir Valentine, 
that it must have been while the boxes and 
trunks were heaped upon the lid of the bath, 
that the mortal warnings of asphyxia fastened 
vulture-like upon j’our sire : and he knew that 
if he gave vent to even the slightest moan he 
would betray me to a furious husband. He 

died therefore— died to save my honour 0 

God ! how I loved him 

There was a long pause, during which Valen- 
tine Malvern sat weeping. Ernestina shed no 
more tears : her eyes were hot and dry — her 
throat was parched— her thoughts were har- 
rowing to a degree ; for she reflected that she 
who had once been worthy of that illimitable 
love and trau'seendent devotion on .the part of 
the handsome and high-minded Archibald 
Malvern, was now a polluted wretch, loathsome 
to herself, and still reeking from the embraces 
of the Public Executioner. Ob I she felt that 
whatever frailties she bad been guilty of — 
whatever crimes she bad committed her 
punishment had already taken place on earth 
and had been consummated that night 1 • 

After the long pause above' noticed, she re 
sumed her narrative, describing' how' her hus- 
band returned from France on a private and 
hurried visit to England, and how he dis- 


covered the corpse at the villa, recognizing its 
features. 

“ 1 need not tell you,” she continued, “ that 
on rejoining me in France, he covered me with 
reproaches. I merited them ! But then he 
brought me to England, and proposed to me 
dreadful things as the only condition on which 
he would help to consign the unfortunate 
tragedy to oblivion. Vpon all this I cannot bear 
to dwell. Suffice it to say that in a grave dug 
deep in the garden belonging to that villa, do 
the remains of your father lie : anrl with him 
is interred the silken ladder by the aid of which 
be ascended to my window. Oh ! Fir Valentine, 
if yon knew all, you would indeed acknowledge 
that I have been horribly punished 1” 

“ Fnless f believe you to be a veritable fiend 
in human shape,’' observed the young baronet, 
in a solemn voice, “ I must suppose that the 
wrongs yon experienced at your husband’s 
hands were of no ordinary character : for the 
proof exists tliat,>/o?< were the means of surren- 
dering him up to the hands of justice !” 

“Alii the anonymous letter has betrayed 
that circumstance," exclaimed Ernestina : then 
speaking quickly, she added, “But of all the 
deeds which stain my life, the conduct I pursued 
towards my husband is the one calculated to 
inspire the least remorse. It was a woman's 
%-engeance~and (hough you will say that the 
vengeance was terrible, yet was the provocation 
of no common character.” 

“ Lady Ernestina,” said Malvern solemnly, 
“lam not your judge, and have neither right 
nor pretence to hold you accountable for actions 
which concern not myself. Of your behaviour 
towards your husband we will therefore speak 
no more. But in this deplorable tragedy in- 
volving nij’ father’s fate, what course is to be 
pursued ? ’ 

“ For my part,” at once returned Lady 
Dysart, in a firm voice, “ I have resolved not 
merely to fell everything, but likewise to dare 
all consequences.” 

“ How learnt you that suspicions had arisen 
against you asked Malvern. 

“ I saw that I was watched to-night,” replied 
Lady Ernestina, not choosing to enter into any 
explanations that should compel her to speak 
of the Hangman or show that she had any con- 
nexion with him. “ My fears were excited — I 
cannot exactly say that conscience troubled me, 
since whatever share I might have had in your 
father’s fate was unintentional on my part 

“ I believe the explanations you have given 
me upon that head, '■ rejoined Malvern ; “ and 
I can assure you that for more reasons than one 
I do not wish to give an unnecessary, publicity, 
to these, details connected with my father’s fate. 
In the first place, I entertain no vindictive 
feeling towards y our ladyship ; and - -I. should- 
therefore’, he' sorry .to cause an exposure which 
would produce dishonour or danger of any ‘-kind 
to yon. In the second place, I am in duty 
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bound to do all 1 can to shield my. beloved 
father's memory' from reproach ; and hence 1 
can have no wish to drag to light an unfor- 
tunate amour which would stamp. him as the 
seducer of a friend’s wife. Under all these cir- 
cumstances the matter must be hushed lip as 

far as possible ; and we will consult Mr. Samp- 
son upon the subject.” 

“Be it so,” rejoined Ernestina, still speaking 
with firmness and decision. “Even if lie should 
insist on introducing the whole transaction to 
the cognizance of the tribunals, I am prepared 
to undergo whatever punishment may he 
awarded to me.” 

' “Lady Kniesliiia DysaH,” said the -young 
gentleman, “ 1' have already declared my belief 
in the truth of your tale : but as a duty to- 
wards the memory of my deceased parent, I 
shall assure myself by means of a surgical ex- 
amination that circumstances support your 
statement ; and if so, the tribunals would award 
you but a slight punishment for concealing the 
death, even if Mr. Sampson should insist upon 
dragging the transaction before them. But he 
will not — l am convinced that ho will not ," 
added Sir Valentine emphatically. 

He now looked at his watch, and found that 
it was nearly four o’clock in the morning. 

“ I would suggest,” he continued, “ that wo 
should repair at once to Mr. Sampson's and 
hear his opinion — hut I fear to overtax _ your 
energies ; for you look ill — you seem as if you 
had been up all night ” 

“ Let us go to Mr. Sampson’s at once,” said 
Ernestina, vising from her seat and drawing 
her veil over her countenance. 

“Be it so,” rejoined Malvern: and they 
issued forth together. 


CIIAPTKW t'l.XXIV. 

Tin: nisi vn:ii\ii:vi. 

I*r was between seven and eight o’clock on that 
same morning, when a hackney-coach drove up 
to the gate of the villa in the neighbourhood of 
Blackheath. It was still untenanted, never 
having been let since occupied by the Dysarts ; 
but Mr. Sampson, who rode upon the box with 
the coachman, had obtained the key from 
the neighbouring house-agent, who had the 
letting of it, under pretence of showing it to 
some friends in want of a residence in that 
quarter. The house-agent, happening to he a 
friend of Sampson’s, was easily deterred by 
some excuse from cither accompanying him and 
his party or sending anybody to snow them 
over the premises. 

"When the hackney-coach stopped at the gate, 
Lam Sampson alighted from tho box, while 
Sir Valentine Malvern and two medical gentle- 
men descended from the interior. The young 
baronet then assisted Lady Ernestina Dysart to 


alight ; and when ’ Sampson . had ordered the 
hackney-coach to return in three or four hours, j 
the party entered the grounds belonging to the 
villa. On repairing to the back garden, they 
found two men with pickaxes, spades, and the 
necessary implements for opening the gi’ave, — 
these men having been sent over by Sampson 
with instructions to climb the wall and wait in 
the grounds for the arrival of himself and com- 
panions. 

Sir Valentine Malvern and Lady Ernestina 
walked first, the medical men and Sampson 
following at. a short, distance. Malvern, with 
the chivalrous feeling of a gentleman towards 
a lady placed in moBt painful circumstances, 
offered Ernestina his arm : but she, with be- 
coming taste, declined the courtesy. She felt 
how embarrassing it would be for that young 
man to show an act of friendship towards the 
woman who, though unintenionally, had been 
the cause of his sire’B premature death. 

It was nevertheless with faltering steps that 
Ernestina advanced towards the spot where she 
knew the grave to be. She was well nigh ex- 
hausted in mind and body, having been up all 
night, and having passed through so many 
fiiases of excitement : indeed she was . only 
low sustained by that species of unnatural 
mergy which arms a person when resolved 
to carry out a particular proceeding to the 
[end. 

Having lived for some time at the villa, she 
wa 3 of course familiar with every spot ; and she 
could not fail to recollect to a nicety where the 
grave had been hollowed into which she had 
Been her dead paramour consigned. It is true 
that all traces of the interment had been com- 
pletely effaced : but Ernestina was enabled to 
point to the place where the men were now 
to dig. They accordingly went to work, one of 
the medical men remaining ns a witness of. the 
proceeding : while Sir Valentine repaired with 
1‘lrnestina, the other medical gentleman, and 
Lawrence Sampson, into the villa. 

Audible was the fluttering of the lady’s heart 
as she crossed the threshold of the house where 
the tragedy had taken place. Be it remem- 
bered that the establishment was let to the. 
Dysarts ready-furi ished ; but we must here ob- 
seV'o that in consequence of remaining un- 
tenantedfor some months, the owLer h.dsold off 
all the furniture, and it w»s now empty. The 
bath was ho ■'ever a fixture in the room special- 
ly appropriated for the purpose ; and_ there 
waR it found by the party now penetrati g to 
th*t chamber. 

No tears fell from Ernestine’s eyes as .she 
gazed upon it : her eyeballs were throbbing 
and burning as when she left Malvern's abode 
in Hanover Square. A convulsive gasp how- 
ever rose up into her throat and she wap com- 
pelled to lean against the wall to sustain her : 
self. As for Sir Valentine, he was of course 
much affected on finding himself , in the room 
where his father had breathed his last, and op 
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beholding that bath io which the catastrophe 
took place. 

. Having remained in the chamber for a few 
minutes, the party descended to the garden 
again ; and Ernestine, retiring to a short dis- 
tance from the grave, seated herself in an arbour, 
there to wait the. result of the proceedings 
taut were taking place. The other members of 
the party, who had been with her to the bath- 
room, gathered round the grave ; and in a slior* 
time a considerable hollow was dug by the 
workmen. These men now prosecuted their 
labours "with all befitting caution, so as not to 
strike their implements into the corpse, which 
they reached in due course. It was enveloped 
in a sheet" : and the rope ladder of silken cords 
was found inside the grave. Thus every detail 
was precisely as Lady Ernestina had described 
it ; and the dead body was borne into the 
house. , , , 

We shall not endeavour to probe the feel- 
ings with which Sir Yale tine Malvern gazed 
upon the decomposing remains of the author of 
I is being.* Suffice it to say that he experienced 
all the grief which an affectionate son was sure 
to testify bn such a solemn as well as sorrowful 
occasion! He then retired with Larry Samp- 
son, leaving the medical men to perform their 
exami ation with -a view to ascertain whether 
the deceased had experienced foul play other- 
wise than as Lady Ernestina described. 

“And so, Mr. Sampson,” said Valentine, 
while walking with the officer - through the 
garden, “ you feel that should the surgical re- 
port be satisfactory, you will be justified in 
allowing the matter to be hushed up ?” 

“ Assuredly,” ans« ered Sampson. “ In conse- 
quence of the various rej resentations you have 
made to me, and with the justness of which 
I fully concur, I should consider myself to be 
acting officiously, instead of officially, in giving 
publicity to this unfortunate series of e? ents.” 

“ 1 thank you most sincerely for adopting so 
considerate and kind a course,” said Valentine : 
then after a brief pause, he added, ■* Lady Er- 
nestina is to a great extent to be pitied. She 
evidently !o' ed my poor father dearly !’’ 

“ But her conduct towards her husband,” ob- 
served Larry, “ was certainly of the mosn mon- 
strous description ; and when you say that she 
is to be pitied, I suppose you mean in reference 
to the sad transactions which we are now 
investigating, and not in respect to any o her 
matter ?’ 

“ Lady Ernestina emphatical’y stated to me,” 
rejoined MaLem, “tiattbe provocation s' e 
had received from her husband was immense ; 
and she as .'plainly and unreservedly, confessed 
that her's was a woman’s vengeance.”- 

“ Ti ere. can be no doubt that Dysart was a 
man of depraved habits, heartless disposition, 
and um rmck-led character,” observed Simp- 
son. “However, with all that we have now 
nothing to do ; and if tbe report of the medic <1 
men be such as to bear out her ladyship’s 


statement respecting your father’s death, I 
shall at o ce tell her th t she - may consider 
herself at large ag- in. Hitherto all the cir- 
cumstances of our investigation corroborate 
her tale. There is the both evidently convenient 
enough for a surprised lover to conceal him- 
self in ; and if we only fancy the lid closely 
pressed down with boxes heaped. upon it, it is 
not astonishing that suffocation should have 
ensued. Then, too, there is the ladder of 
silken cords, exhumed with the deceased, and 
serving as additional testimony to corroborate 
Lady Ernestina’s statements ” 

In this manner did the Bow Street Officer 
and Sir Valentine Malvern continue to dis- 
course while walking to and fro in the garden. 
Presently one of the medical men was seen ad- 
vancing from the villa ; and Lady Ernestina, 
on perceiving him, at once concluded t^at the 
exmination was over. She accordingly issued 
from the ar 1 our and proceeded . to join the 
group. Her countenance was still deadly pale 
and bore the traces of much internal strug- 
gling and over-wrought feeling, as well as 
great physical depression: but at the same 
time her demeanour was collected and firm as 
if she had no fear for the result of the surgical 
scrutiny. 

The medical man had joined Sir Valentine 
Malvern and Larry Sampson before Ernestina 
came up with them : t but when he observed 
that she was advancing, he waited until 'she 
was present so that she mi lit listen to the 
report he had to make. He then declared in a 
solemn manner that from the examination 
which himself and professional companion had 
made in respect to the deceased, there was not 
the slightest ground for questioning the truth 
of Lady Ernestina's story. 

“ In that case,” said the officer, at once ad- 
dressing himself to Ernestina, “your ladyship 
need not consider that I assert any farther 
claim to your presence here.” 

“ Your ladyship,” Sir Valentine Malvern 
hastened to add, “may take the hackney-coach 
and return at once to London. I and the 
others must remain here for a short time in 
order to adopt measures for the removal of my 
deceased father’s remains in as private a 
manner as possible from the neighbourhood.” 

To be brief, Lady Ernestina Hysart- took her 
departure in tbe hackney-coach ; and on her 
way back to'Albenmrle street she cangratulat- 
ed herself uppn lier presence of mind in adopt- 
ing the course which she had pursued towards 
Malvern and which had resulted in her extri- 
cation from a most serious dilemma. 

But we must still • retain the reader’s atten- 
tion at the villa. So soon as- Sir Valentine 
had handed Lady Ernestina into the hackney 
coach, he hastened back to rejoin Sampson and 
the medical man, whom he had left conversing 
together in the garden. He now found them 
with the other professional gentleman ; and 
this -latter, at once accosting the young baronet, 
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handed him a small pocket-book, which felt 
damp to the touch. 

“ Before you oiler a word of explanation,” 
said Malvern, in a solemn tone, “ I feel assured 
that you have found this about_ the person of 
my deceased father. And yet' I reeo nize it 
not : I do not remember to have observed it in' 
his possession. 

“I have just found it,” said the medical 
gentleman, “ in a secret pocket in the breast of 
the deceased 3 coat. "M hile loft alone by my 
colleague just now, I happened to tread upon 
the eoat, which we had previously taken oil', 
and which lay upon the floor where we per- 
formed the examination. Keeling something 
thicker under the foot than the' mere cloth 
of the coat conld be, T had the curiosity to 
ascertain what it was ; and, as I have 
already explained, in a private pocket I 
discovered _ this article. All the other pockets 
had been rilled : there was not even a ring nor 
a coin about the person of the deceased.” ° 

“ Doubtless the money and valuables which 
might have been about your father at the time,” 
remarked Sampson, 11 became the perquisites 
of the individual, whoever it might be, that 
Dysavt engaged to dig the grave.” 

“ The papers which this pocket-book con- 
tains,” said Valentine, as he opened it, “ do 
not appear to be much injured by the damp. 
But I will examine them hereafter.” 

lie thereupon secured the pocket-book about 
his person, and then remunerated the medical 
pentlemen with becoming liberality for the 
services they had rendered, and concerning 
which they were enjoined to the strictest 
secrecy-enough of the circumstances having 
been explained to them in show wherefore it 
was desirable to screen the matter front the 
public gaze. 

_ They then took their departure: and Kir 
Valentino remained with .Sampson to deliber- 
ate upon the course which they should now 
pursue for tlio removal of the body. 

“If you will leave the management of all 
this to me,” observed Larry, after some dis- 
cussion, I will conduct it with the necessary 
privacy. My two men yonder, who have al- 
ready tilled ii]) the grave, shall remain in 
charge of the deceased until night : and I ’ will 
then come myself, with an undertaker on 
whom I can rely, and fetch away the remains 
in a coffin. They shall then be borne to your 
house ] and I must leave you to give your 
dependants and friends what explanation you 
think fit.” J 

This arrangement was accepted witli much 
gratitude by Sir Valentine Malvern ; and 
taking his departure from the villa, he pro- 
cured a vehicle at Blackhcath to convoy him' 
home to Hanover Square. 

On arriving at his mansion at about five 
o clock m the evening he at once sent a note 
to Lord Florimcl requesting an immediate call 
from his lordship ; and when the nobleman 1 


. arrived, Sir Valentine Malvern explained to 
him all that had taken place. He likewise 
-gave him fall particulars of the interview 
■ which had occurred with the Prince .ltegfeut 
'on the previous • vening ; and having conclud- 
ed his narrative, I10 said, “You' must now 
hasten, my dear Lord Klorimel, and make ■ all 
befitting excuses for my absence this day, 
from your beloved niece.* Tell her that having 
discovered my father’s fate, I now remain 
at home to mourn in solitude for that 
death which, though long suspected, has only 
been proved a certainty within the last few 
hours. She will appreciate my feelings, and 
will pardon my. absence. Relative to all 
these details which concern herself, your 
lordship and your excellent lady will best 
know how to reveal so important a secret to 
my adored Florence.” 

Ford Klorimel remained for some little 
while discoursing with Malvern upon the 
events which had thus so singularly trans- 
pired within the last fonr-and-twenty hours ; 
and the young baronet could not help ob- 
serving, as he reflected thereupon, that it 
almost seemed as if Providence had chosen to 
blend the threads of his own destiny with 
those of Florence Eaton’s— for it was on re- 
pairing to Carlton House to receive the reve- 
lation of a secret so nearly regarding hrr, that 
he had found in the fragment of, k letter the 
clue to that train of incidents which had so 
promptly led to the unravel ment of .the 
mystery concerning his father’s fate. Lord 
Florimcl himself was much struck by the 
circumstance ; and on taking his leave o*F Mal- 
vern, he returned at once to Piccadilly to 
acquaint Pauline with all that had occurred, 
preparatory to the same details— or rather, as 
much of them as it was proper to reveal- 
should be made known to Florence. 

When once more alone, Malvern shut him- 
self up in his own room and examined the 
contents of that pocket-book which had been 
found about his father’s person. Then was 
it that with mingled amazement and sorrow 
he made a fresh discovery relative to the past 
incidents of his sire’s career — a discovery con- 
cerning matters the bare existence of which 
Valentine had never even suspected, and 
which not only regarded himself but also 
others! In a word, a great mystery was now- 
revealed : a secret was disclosed which, but 
for the discovery of tlii 3 pocket-book, might 
for ever have remained buried in darkness. - 
The revelation thus made imposed upon him, 
too, a duty which 1 e must not postpone an 
hour longer than was absolutely necessary : 
in a word, he felt that the moment the funeral 
was over and his father’s remains should have 
been consigned to consecrated ground, he must 
lose no' time in the accomplishment of this 
duty to which we allude. 
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CHATTEL CLXXY. j chin, were prolonged into a beard of which a 

! Pua’na might have been proud. He was dress- 
:roKE pearls l'KOJi the. stking. f ed. in a semi-military style, bub with most 

'outrageous pretentious. His frock coat was 
Jt was between four and live oclocs; on the 1 one mass of braidin? and frogging all over the 
same day of which we are writing, . that a ' breast ; and as it ^as buttoned up to the chin, 
handsome cabriolet, drawn by a splendid and therefore covered the waistcoat where the 
horse, dashed up to the front door of Levesou gold chain ou ht to have been, he wore this 
House. Everything was unexceptionable said chain outside his coatj a very little pocket 
about the appearance of this equipage, save in , being made to hold the watch belonging thcre- 
X’espect to the groom who stood behind it. to. This chain was as massive and large as 
It was pot that his livery was shabby, or that ; that of * Sheriff or Lord Mayor, and therefore 
it was inconsistent with the dashing brilliancy : gave its wearer the ap earanceof uniting some 
of the “ turn out : on the contrary, it was as civic dignity with his military^ rank. His grey 
fine .as a gold hat-hand, a green coat with trousers had a broad gold stripe down each 
yellow buttons and plenty of lace, bro*n leg, and were stretched tightly over hoots 
knee-breeches, . and a new pair of top-boots brilliantly polished, with heels two inches high, 
could possibly combine to render it. But the and fornished with an immense pair of gold 
defect was in the wearer : for most assuredly spurs. ' 

this groom was of a very singular, awkward, ,Such was the phenomenon that emerged in 
and unprepossessing appearance. He was stately grandeur from the cabriolet ; and fling- 
thin, lank, and lean in person : his gait, so far ing the reins from his lemon-coloured kfd 
from having the respectful assurance which gloves — or rather from the hands that wore 
characterises a good servant enjoying the con- j them— lie drew forth an embroidered cambric 
fidencc of Ins master, was shuffling and shaiu- handkerchief so hi lily perfumed that it 
bling ; while his looks were sneaking, down- rendered the air fragrant, 
cast, and furtive. Indeed, he looked a “ How, Robin, take care of him,” exclaimed 
veritable starveling, and seemed as if he were Cat-tain Tash, alluding to the horse: “and 
some whining wretched mendicant who had don’t leave his head. Bemember how he 
been suddenly elevated froni rags and the'dartedoffthedaj'beforeyesterdayanddiscom- 
eutter to the full bloom of livery and a stand fitted the old apple woman's stalk- I am just 
behind that dashing cabriolet. going here to call upon my friend Levpson for 

M hen tlie vehicle stopped, at the door of a few minutes,” continued the Captain, exalt- 
Leveson House, this menial crept down as ing his voice in a bombastic style as some ladies 
if he were half frightened lest the equipage and gentlemen passed by at the moment : “and 
shoold dash off and fling him on the then we shall drive back to Carlton' House. I 
kerbstone, or lest the officers of justice am enraged to dine with his Loyal Highness 
Avere looking out for him iu every direction, to-day,” he added in a still louder tone, so 
Indeed, he .seemed altogether out of his that the i-assers-hy should not fail to catch the 
element: .hut it must be likewise observ- magnificent announcement, 
ed that his aspect was such as to render it Havin.- thus spoken — while poor . 11 obi n 
difficult to decide.what possible element coi'Ul looked as if he would have given the world to 
suit him. Sneaking along from the rear of melt away out of the green livery and top 
the A-ehicle to the horse’s head, he. so placed boots and sink into the earth — the redoubt- 
himself iu the shade of the noble, animal as if able (‘a? fain Tash stalked v itk an awful 
anxious to make it a screen to hide him from swagger into the mansion, the front door 
the view of all passers-by : and yet as he held of Avhich was opened by the hall-porter 
the bridle, a glance of satisfaction twinkled the moment bis cab had dashed up to the 
sidelong from his eyes as that look embraced house. The Marquis avus at home : and the 
in, quick survey all the splendid features of the Captain was accordingly introduced into a par- 
equipage. lour, where he was almost immediately joined 

Very, different ‘ from the menial was the by his lordship, 
master Avho. emerged from that dashing cab- “Sit down, Captain,” said Leveson, in an 
Iriolet. At the first glance he might have been affable manner : for be had good reason to be 
mistaken for a beat escaped from the Zoological contented wiili the way in Avhich the gallant 
Gardens' and dressed up in' male attire : for he officer had eai i ied out the little commission e'n- 
wore such au enormous quantity of hair about trusted to him. 

his face as almost to destroy the features that “ Devilish hot, to be sure, isn't it, LeA-esen ?” 
identified hini as a '.human being. His black exclaimed Tash, as he flung himself upon a 
■whiskers stuck out in great bushes — his mous- sofa. 

tachios were fiercer than any that are ever The Marquis looked severe for a moment on 
worn by an actor, dressed up to play the part being addressed thus familiarly; but smiling 
i r ^ aD( ^ f 01 * the .sfca&e — his brows were J the next instant at the Captain's impertinence, 
thick andoverhanging— he wore am imperial— he said, “Very hot indeed, m.v dear s Tash, 
and' his huge whiskers, meeting' under the What news?”" 
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“ Sackville lias been going on at a glorious 
rate within the last two or three weeks,” repli- 
ed the Captain. “He has taken such a fancy 
for the. gaming-table that I could not possibly 
keep him away from it even if I wished.” 

Ah, well,” said the Marquis, rubbing his 
hands gleefully : “so much the better — so much 
the better. Is he in wauLof cash again V 

“ When 1 left him Jialf-an-hour back,” repli- 
ed the Captain, “lie was just screwiug up his 
courage to go and tell his wife that if he didn’t 
have twenty thousand to-night by eight o’clock 
he shall be a ruined man. 11 

“ Capital — excellent !’’ exclaimed Leveson', 
rubbing his bands harder Han before, while 
the supremest satisfaction was expressed in 
e^ery lineament, line, and wrinkle of his face. 
“How have you managed this?” 

“ He has been borrowing money on promis* 
sory notes payable at sight, of the fellow who 
keeps the Goiden Hell in St. James’s -Street : 
and I’ll -te 1 you what I have done,” continued 
Tash with as s ! y a look as could possibly beam 
forth from the midst of all the hair that cover- 
ed his face ; “I have made this fellow write 
him a most peremptory letter, something in the 
style : — “ My Lord, if your lordship docs not pay 
the ■ nineteen thousand Jive hundred pounds for 
which I hold your lordship's I O U’s by eight 
o'clock to-niyht , when the Hank at my establish- 
meiit opens . / shall be under the necessity of post- 
ing your name up in (he room, and shall have you 
put into t he Satirist and the Age next Sunday." 

, “ Aud has this letter really gone ? ’ demanded 
Leveson, almost in ecstacies of delight. 

“By Jupiter 1 I saw it sent oil myself at 
about two o'clock to Carlton House : and when 
J went at three to caM on Bac^ville as usual, I 
pretended to be fearfully indignant on reading 
the said letter, which he thrust into my liana 
the moment I entered his room. Lord, how I 
did swear against that gambling-house keeper I 

T called him all the ‘ d d scoundrels ’ I could 

think of ; and if oaths were things, aud only as 
heavy as feathers, 1 am sure I swore enough of 
them to break a horse's back if they were a ! I 
collected together aud laid upon it. Of course 
Sackville appealed to me for my advise and 
assistance. He always does ; I have made my- 
self so necessary to him. Well, I assured him 
that the money must be paid ; for that the 
gaming-housekeeper was a nasty fellow and 
would do bis worst. Then how was the money 
to he got? that* a s the text question. Could I 
raise it on a loau ? No : all the money-lenders 
I am acquainted with had got plenty of his 
bills already. lie walked up at d down the 
room iu great agitation, a- d at Icwtb exclaimed, 
stopping short, “ Come, Tash , I know you must 
have some sort of advice to (jive vie if you will .' — 
Then I looked very grave, observing that the 
only thing .1 could recommc d w as for him to 
ask his. wife, as she seemed to possess an in- 
exhaustible treasure somewhere or another. 


‘Wo, impossible !'' he cried : * I dare not ask her 
for any more. Would you believe it,' he added, 

‘ that the whole amount I have had from 
her during the last six or seven months has 
run up to no less thorn fifty thousand pounds ?' — 
I exi ressed my joy that he had a wife who was 
able to act as his banker to such a glorious ex- 
tent; but I think he blushed a little and looked 
rather confused, as if he was not a together 
p’eased with the a’tasion. However, immediate- 
ly recoverin i himself, he said, ‘ Well, I suppose 
I must make up my mind to go and ask Venetia:' 
—and your lordship may depend upon it that 
I urged everything I possibly could in order 
to make him follow up this resolution. So 
when I left him just now, he was {.oinir to 
Lady Sackville’s boudoir to make known his 
wants aud demand her succour.” 

“ You have managed most admirably, 
~aptian Tasb,” said the Marquis. “ Hoes Lord 
Sackville frequently .hint at this mysterious 
source of wealth which his wife possesses?” 

“ On two or three occasions, when more 
communicative than at other times,” answered 
th» Captain, “ he haB expressed his wonder 
where Venetia can possibly get so much money 
from ; aud once, when considerably obfuscated 
with wine — of which he had drunk great 
quantities in the desperation of a frightful run 
of ill-luck at the gaming table — lie observed 
that he knew very well it was not from the 
Prince she received such vast pecuniary sub- 
sidies, as liis Loyal Highness himself was most 
frightfully hampered ,m that respect.” 

“ Ah, well — it matters but little what 
Sackville says or thinks,” observed Lord 
Leveson in a musing tone : then rising from 
liis chair as a hint to Captain Tash that the 
present interview need not be prolonged, be 
presented the gallant oflicer with a couple of 
bank-notes for a hundred pounds each, saying, 

“ Vou have played your cards excellently, and I 
am more than satisfied with all you have done. 
It is most probable that the necessity will soon 
cease for you to continue the work of plunging 
Sackville into these difficulties: but, how- 

ever, I will Jet you know in due coure.” 

Thereupon Captain Tash took his departure; 
and as he issued forth from the Marquis of 
Leveson \s house to re-enter his cabriolet, he 
strode forward with so grand an air, with such 
a tremendous swagger, and with his immense 
hellshaped had perched in so singular, a 
fashion over his right ear, that he looked not 
only as if Albemarle Street itself belonged to 
him, but as if the whole of the West End were 
his private property. 

Immediately after Captain Tash had thus 
taken his departure, the Marquis . of Leveson 
opened his writing-desk, drew out a private • 
draper, and proceeded to count the pearls 
which it contained. When Tie bad finished, a 
smile of gloating satisfaction and Bensual 
triumph appeared upon his countenance ; and 
as he locked up the desk again, he said to 
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himself, “She will Jje -mine— she will be Marquis could not fail to observe a deeper 
mine 1”- shade of seriousness on her countenance than 

About an hour afterwards Lady Sackville’s he had ever seen before, and at the same time 
carriage dashed up to 'the' house: and the the glitter oi uneasiness in her magnincen 
Marquis went forth to the very threshold in eyes. But he appeared not to notice tins be- 
order to receive the brilliant Yenetia, for trayal of emotion on her part, and with pro- 
whose visit the intelligence he had received found respect escorted her mto the parlour 
from Captain Tash had so fully prepared him. where he had so recent y received the gallant 
She endeavoured to look as self-possessed and ofiicer. . 

composed as possible 3 but the keen eye of the “ I api come to draw upon you again, my 
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noble banker,” said Yenetia, making a great 
effort to stnile with a sort of dignified aood 
humour ; but there was something sickly in it 
as she drew forth the string whence so many 
of the pearls had already disappeared. 

“ I am entirely at your ladyship’s service,” 
replied . the Marquis of Leveson ; “ and 

believe me when I assure you, without flatter}', 
that the happiest moments of my life are those 
when your ladyship honours me with your 
presence.” 

“Perhaps your lordship means to convey a 
little covert satii’e in that remark,” said 
Yenetia, with a perceptible bitterness in her 
tone. “ You look upon each visit which .1 thus 
pay you as a step bringing me nearer and 
nearer to the catastrophe which you so confi- 
dently expect will take place ?” 

“ I hope that your ladyship will acquit me 
of aught savouring of such rudeness as satire,” 
rejoined the Marquis, with a bow : “ for believe 
me, Lady Sackville, lam incapable of a dis- 
courteous act towards you.” 

“And yet your lordship’s antecedents do 
not altogether justify the remark,” exclaimed 
Yenetia, who was in one of those humours 
which compelled her us it were to vent her 
spite a little upon the very man on whose 
purse, if not actual bount //, she had come to 
make a large claim. “ However, we will not 
dispute, my lord,” she immediately added, re- 
covering her wonted air of dignity mingled 
with exquisite politeness. “ I am in want of 
money, and have brought my cheque-book.” 

"With these words she unfastened the string 
and prepared to lake off as many pearls as 
would represent the sum she needed ; while 
the Marquis of Leveson opened his desk and 
produced a large bundle of bank-notes. 

“ One— two-- three”— and thus did Vcnctia 
go on counting until she had numbered ItccnO / : 
but when these twenty pearls had been suc- 
cessively drawn off the string, only one more 
remained upon it ! 

Raising her eyes towards the Marquis, she 
caught the expression of triumph which had 
gradually expanded upon his features into 
actual radiance, as he beheld Yenetia detach 
all those pearls ! 

“ Ah 1 my lord I” she exclaimed, in a voice 
thrilling with exultation, “ I have still one 
pearl left — and that shall never find its way 
into your hands 1 Even at the risk of making 
you repent altogether of your bargain and 
refuse to honour the demands which these 
twenty pearls l’epresent, do I promise you that 
the one remaining here shall never, never 
depart from me.” 

“ Your ladyship is the mistress to act as you 
choose,” observed Lord Leveson, in a voice of 
bland politeness : and without even noticing 
Yenetia’s allusion to a possible refusal on his 
part to supply her with any farther funds, he 
at once proceeded to count down twenty 
I bank-notes each for a thousand pounds, “i 


believe that your ladyship will find this sum 
correct — and handing the notes over to her, 
he waited until she herself had counted them 
ere he took up a single pearl from the table. 

“The sum is correct — and I thank your 
lordship,” said Yenetia, in a low and tremu- 
lous voice : for the remembrance flashed 
vividly to her mind at the moment, that of all 
the six who had originally made her the object 
of their amorous pursuits, five had already 
revelled in her charms,' and feeble was now 
the barrier which separated her from the 
power of the sixth 1 

His lordship consigned the pearls to his 
desk, while Yenetia thrust the bank-notes 
into her bosom. She then rose and drew 
down her veil to hide the emotion which she 
felt that her features were but too likely to 
betray. The Marquis handed her tack to her 
carriage, which immediately drove oil' to Carl- 
ton House : and on arriving there, Yenetia 
at once repaired to the apartment where her 
husband was anxiously awaiting her presence. 

“ There, Horace !” she said, tossing the Rank- 
notes upon the tabic with an air so strange that 
it even resembled a state of mind bordering 
upon desperation. “ This is the sum you re- 
quire 1 Rut understand me well— it is the last 
I shall be enabled to procure for you.” 

“ My dear Yenetia, you are very angry with 
me— or else you are much annoyed and agitat- 
ed ?” said Horace, approaching her with sooth- 
ing looks and great kindness of manner. 

“ Ho— let us not outer upon any discussion,” 
said Veuctia, but still with an uneasy and al- 
most wild look. “ tfulhoe it for you that I have 
procured the money which is to save you from 
exposure and ruin : but lei mo impress it upon 
your mind, that if you involve yourself in any 
farther dilemmas, it will be useless to apply to 
me for the means of extricating you there- 
from.” 

“ Tell me, dear Yenetia,” said Lord Sackville, 
seized with an irresistible feeling of curiosity, 
“ what is the source of this mysterious wealth 
of your’s V I remember when first you assisted 
me with money, you led me to believe it emanat- 
ed from the gifts received from the Prince: 
but when I reflect upon the very large amounts 
forw’hichlam indebted to your kindness, I 
am of course well aware that Ins Royal High- 
ness has not the means of affording you such - 
supplies. Besides, on tin's occasion, at all events, 
you have been somewhere to procure the 
amount now so generously placed at mv dispo- 
sal — for Yenetia had not laid aside her bon- 
net and scarf ere rejoining her husband in the 
parlour where be had been waiting for hex’. 

“ Horace,” she said, in a low voice, and at the 
same time fixing upon him a reproachful look, — 
“if you have any compunctious feelings as to 
the mode in which I may have obtained these 
large supplies with which at different times I 
have succoured you, sui’ely you would be just 
if not generous enough to take the full measure 
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of blame unto yourself for those extravagances, 
vicious pursuits, and inordinate follies which 
have compelled you thus to appeal to my re- 
sources ?" 

“ Good God ! what mean you, Venetia?” 
exclaimed Horace, recoining from the idea 
which suddenly smote him as with the blow of 
a hammer. “ Is it possible that you— you— ” 

And he hesitated— he dared not complete 
the sentence ; but he gazed with a look of 
mingled agony and shame on the splendid 
countenance of his wife — that countenance 
which the warm blood was uow richly suffus- 
ing. 

“ I know what you would say— you would 
ask me whether I have prostituted myself to 
obtain these monies and her tone was pene- 
trated with a poignant bitterness. “ No, no — 
b has not come to tlml yet !” she continued, 
her features suddenly lighting tip with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction : but the rext time you 
demaud mo 'ey of me, 1 must either refuse you 
— or else ” - 

“No, no— that shall never be!” exclaimed 
Sack ville, with a shudder. “All my feeli gs 
as a man— as a husband— revolt against such 
a horror. "When our compact was formed — 
that compact which left us to follow our own 
inclinations, irrespective of all the ties of love 
or marriage — it was that we might each pursue 
that career of fashionable pleasure which may 
be depravity in the true sense of the word, but 
which at all events should have nothing gro-el- 
limz, low and despicably mean about it. Ia a 
word, I understood that you might shine as 
the mistress of the Prince, and bestow your 
favours where the whim or fancy prompted 

you : hut to sell your charms, Yenetia No, 

no— never, never!” 

“ Ah ! you would not, then, like to know 
that I became so thoroughly lost to every sense 
of delicacy as that ?” said Venetia, surprised, 
and nob altogether displeased at the vehemence 
with which her husband had spoken on the 
poi t. c ‘ 

“ I should hate— I should loathe — I should 
abominate you ! ’ was the quick reply w hich 
Horace gave. 

“ Then you do still love me a lit’le ?" said 
Venetia, in a tremulous voice. 

“ Think you that hiving once loved you so 
fondly — so devotedly — so enthusiastically,” 
exclaimed Horace, seatb g himself by the 
side of his splendid wife and taking her 
hand, “it is possible to have ceased to 
lo'-e you altogether ? - No, no : besides which, 
you are so beautifu’ — so grandly ha r dsome 
— it were impossible to help lo-i g you. 
All ! if our destiny had been otherwise - if 
we had been permitted at the time of our 
marriage to remain in that comparatively 
| humble sphore which was properly our own — 
we should doubtless have been happier than we 
are now. At all events, our love would have 


flowed on like a pure crystal stream that- is 
unpolluted — uncontaminated ” 

“ Then the splendours, the brilliancies, the 
pomps, and the honours of a Court life are 
already losing their attractions for you, 
Horace ?” interrupted Venetia, an ineffable 
tenderness stealing upon her and meltimj that 
heart the chords of which had of late vibrated 
to but few of the better feelings of human 
nature. 

“Would to Cod,” cried Horace, the an- 
guished look he had before shown again sweep* 
in r over his countenance, which though hand- 
some, as ever had recently grown pale with 
dissipation, — “ would to God — that I could 
throw off these golden shackles which a loi’dly 
title and a courtly office have rivetted upon my 
limbs— aye, not only upon my limbs, but upon 
my mind also ! Yenetia, 1 am sick of it. This 
scene which is now passing between you and 
me, lias aroused in my mind feelings and senti- 
ments long dormant there, and has revived 
many blissful memories of the past 1 Would 
to God that all this had never happened — 
that when we were married we had fled far 
away from those who had the poser to coerce 
ns ” 

“Yes — but we were so completely in their 
power,” murmured Venetia, deeply moved by 
the impassioned language to which her hus- 
band had been eiving utterance. “It is use- 
less to regret all that has taken place ” 

“But the future, 'Venetia,’ interrupted 
Horace, as he threw upon her a strange wild 
look: “dare you plunge your eyes into the 
future / It is true that we may be elevated to 
a more exalted rank than that which we at 
present hold : the Prince will no doubt fulfil 
his promise, and on the day when the death’ of 
his father shall make him King of England, 
will bestow still loftier titles upon us. But of 
what avail will he the exchange of a Baron’s 
coronet for that of an Earl, if life can be only 
passed by plunging into dissipations and profli- 
gacies of all kinds in order to escape from 
thought ? Believe me, Venetia, bad we at' 
our marriage remained in private life — 
existing only for each other, and imbibing all 
our happiness from the pure fount of sincere 
and honourable love — never, never should I 
have crossed the threshold of tlie gaming- 
house — never should I have become ad- 
dicted to the juice of the grape — never should 
I have grown a voluptuary and a debauchee ! 
Bub all this I am now— all this I have become 
in less than a year,— in a few short months T 
may say : and in moments of cool and sober 
reflection I loathe, I hate myself. Heavens 1 
you weep, Venetia— Oh ! you weep ! — and you, 
then, are also moved — you feel on your side 
the same as I do V 

“ Yes, yes, my dear Horace, ” she raurmur- 
ingly interrupted him ; ” would to God that 
we could recall the past — but it is impossible ! 
Our destiny is fixed : we must follow it — we 
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must obey it : and though brilliant in the eyes Venetia, “let us still yield to the strong cur- 
of the world, yet does it carry its own punish- rent of our destiny — and she was about to 
xnent along with it. Yes — because it will not speed from the x’oom, when observing the 
bear the calmness of reflection ; and in order Bank-notes upon the table, her recollections 
that existence can be made tolerable, it must were in an instant recalled to the origin of this 
be an incessant whirl of gidy pleasures frenzied singular and indeed romantic scene with her 
Enjoyments, and intoxicating delights !” husband. “ My dear Horace,” she said, turn- 

“Oh ! to live such a life onto the end!” ine back and placing her hand upon his arm 
exclaimed Horace, as if stricken with a cold while she looked earnestly into his eounte- 
shudder. “ Nevertheless, as you say, dear nance, “ you will remember all that I have 
Venetia, it must be endeared 1 But at this to'd you, will you not and she pointed to 
moment I am jealous of you — I love you again the Bank-notes. 

as a wife — I am mad to think that these glori- “My fiod, yes!” he exclaimed, evidently 
ous charms of yours should ever have been still under the influence of what has been al- 
possessed by another — perhaps by others?'' ready termed the better feelings of his nature. 

“ Horace !” Venetia suddenly observed, “ I would destroy myself,” he added vehement- 
exerting herself with a strong ellort to subdue Jy, “ sooner than be the cause of plunging yon 
her emotions ; “ this scene can endure no more deeply down ” 

longer! I understand, J appreciate, and I share But Venetia, waiting not to hear the re- 
all the feelings which have been excited in. mainder of the sentence, sped away from the 
your breast : but it is useless — worse than use- room. Hastening up to her own boudoir, she 
less — to y’ield to these moments of softness and flung off her bonnet and scai'f — opened her 
tenderness. We must fulfil our destiny — we jewel case— and carefully deposited therein 
must observe our compact !” the one pearl remaining upon the string. Tjien, 

“ Yes— there is no alternative,” said Horace, seating herself at the table, she drew forth 

“ But at all events there is a melancholy plea- from her writing-desk a number of letters, 
sure in such a scene as this ; and methinks and hc?an reading them with earnest atten- 

thafc it does one good.” tion. Oh ! often and often had she perused 

“No — it is a weakness to which wc ought those letters before : — and in some parts there 
not to yield,” immediate’y rejoined Venetia, were traces of tears that had fallen — aye, and 
“ because it cannot lead to any beneficial re-' fallen thickly too, for the writing was in those 
suit. "We know too much of each other, places wholly obliterated. But she now read 
Horace, ever to experience again that sublime them again, because the scene with her hus- 
confidence — that full and complete trustfulness band had opened her mind to those tender' 
— which alone can constitute the true liappi- sympathies which even the most callous 
ness of wedded life. On your side you know natures or the most vrorld'y dispositions must 
that I have been unfaithful to yon— and on feel at times. 

my side T know that you have been unfaithful Ves— she read them again and again— she 

to me. I use the word unfaithful to express wept also over those letters : for this was an 
my r meaning, although it be scarcely applic- hour of Venetia’s weakness— one of those 
able : for that cannot be rightly termed vn- chastening intervals which occur in the 
faithfulness which is the result of agreement existence of every woman, no matter how lofty 
and mutually assented to. But what I mean her ambition, how unprincipled her conduct, 
you to understand is that, knowing what we do or how profligate her ways, 
of each other, it were impossible— even were we But in the midst of this occupation her con- 

to abandon a Court life, fly away to a distance, fidential dependant Jessica knocked at the 
and bury ourselves in some complete solitude — boudoir ; and on being desired to enter, she 
it would be impossible, 1 say, for ns to experi- said, “-*\n elderly gentlewoman desires to see 
e nee that full measure of affection which must your ladyship immediately’.” 
be unalloj’ed and uncon Laminated in order to “Who is she? what is her name?” asked 
be complete, fn this hour when our natures Venetia, hastily v iping the tears from her 
have melted beneath the influence of those eyes. 

better feelines which are not altogether extinct “ She would not say, my lady. Tn fact I do 
within us, we experience a revival of all the not know’ her — I never saw’ her before; 
first freshness of our love : but this would not and she seems a respectable kind of a person, 
last ! That moral purity which is loves vital She declares that it is most urgent business 
and sustaining pow’er, exists not in our case ; on wdiich she desipes to see your ladyship.” 
aud in a short time when this transitory ten- “ Then show her up here, 5 ’ said Venetia 
derness had passed away and our minds had “and order dinner to be served in half-an- 
recovered their wonted tone, we should blush hour.” 

as we looked each other in the face !" “ Does your ladyship dine alone ?” 

“ Yes— ’tis too true, too true, 55 murmured “ Yes— quite alone to-day, for the first time 
Horace, in a deep voice and with a profound indeed for the last six weeks. But the Prince 
mournfulness in his looks. _ has got a dinner-party of convivial friends 

“ Then again, I say’,’ 1 hurriedly continued and boon companions, from which ladies are 
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excluded. However, show this female lip at 
j once." 

Jessica llitted away ; and during the five 
minutes of her absence, "\ enetia replaced the 
letters in her desk, which she locked. She 
then looked at herself in the glass— wiped 
away all traces of her tears — arranged her 
hair— and re-seating herself, prepared to 
receive with composed feelings the visitress 
who was approaching. 

Presently the door opened ; and Jessica, 

! having ushered in the “elderly gentlewoman,” 
immediately withdrew. But instantaneously 
recognizing this female's countenance, Venetia 
gave a skirt as if seized with a cold. shudder ; 
and it was evidently with a sickening sensa- 
tion that she exclaimed, “Ah, Mrs. < Jale !" 

i • ■ 

j 

; CHAPTER OLXXVI. 

Tin: rvwni.i i»mi: mkitim:ss. 

Yus -it was the infamous woman who kept 
the fashionable I ouse of resort in Soho Square, 
that now stood in the presence of Venetia. 
Our readers will remember that we have 
described her as having a matronly air : indeed 
she was a woman of what might be termed 
motherly respectability — one of those kind 
good-natured souls who would not tread upon 
a worms who make the kindest of aunts and 
the most indulgent of grandmothers, and are 
always distributing blankets or giving away 
soup-tickets amongst the poor. No wonder, 
then, that Jessica had taken her for “a respect- 
able gentlewoman," while in reality I encath 
that pleasing demeinour was veiled a character 
of the most depraved and infamous description. 

“ Yes, mj' lady, it's me, Mrs. (jale," she 
said, in reply to Venetia’s ejaculation : then 
looking back to assure herself . that the door 
was shut, she advanced towards the brilliant 
Lady Sackville, observing villi a knowing 
look, “ All 1 I am glad to see you so well off. 
Many and many a time have I thought of 
calling, both when you was at Acacia Cottage, 
and since you have been here at Carlton 
I louse : but’ somehow or another things have 
always happened to prevent me.” 

“ And what has brought you here now?” 
asked Venetia in a faint voice; for she could 
neither appear composed or di nified, nor yet 
assume any air of fortitude at all, in the pre- 
sence of that vile old procuress. 

“Why should I come, -my- dear lady,” said 
Airs, (bile, quietly depositing herself upon a 
chair, though uninvited, “ except to have a 
little bit of chat and also talk about another 
small matter — of which however more presently. 
Well, what a sweet room you have got here to 
be sure !” she continued, calmly gazing around 
her and looking for all the world as if she felt 
herself a most welcome guest. “ I never did 


see such a beautiful boudoir in all my life.; and 
I can tell your ladyship that I have been in a 
few in my time. But really one would think 
that you wasn’t pleased to see me V 

“ Yes — I am very pleased,” murmured Vene- 
tia, still in a faint voice : and though she endea- 
voured to appear more affable towards the 
woman, yet for the life of her she could not. 

“Then you are unwell — or you have had 
something to annoy you ? — for you certainly 
don’t look quite the thing. And yet, dear me ! 
you O'ty/ii to be happy as the day is long. 
Here you are, married to a very handsome man 
— a lady of title — rolling in riches — ridin ? in a 
carriage — living in a palace — the star of fashion 
—the worshipped of the Aristocracy — and the 
favourin' mistress of the Prince." 

“ Which J suppose is pretty generally 
known,” remarked Venetia, now growing more 
collected and speaking with mingled bitterness 
and irony. 

“Yes— it’s well known enough," replied 
Mrs. ("(ale, either not observing, or else not 
choosing to observe Lhc peculiarity of Yenetia’s 
accents : “ and very proud you ought to be 
when you think of it. Ah I I dare say you 
are indeed envied enough ; and as for jealousy, 
why it’s natural that every handsome woman 
about the Court should be jealous of your 
ladyship. But it's no wonder you have risen 
to such a rank and that you are able to keep 
it ; for the very first day' you and me met, 
you struck me as being >'the most beautiful 
woman I had ever seen in all my life. But 
von are really handsomer now than ever'l 
Setting aside that little look of annoyance 
which you wore just now, but which seems to 
be passing, I declare you appear more brilliant 
— more magnificent — than ever !” 

“I thank you for those assurances, ’ said 
Venetia, not altogether insensible to the 
tribute just paid to the grandeour of her 
charms. 

“Ah ! it would indeed have been a pit}’,” 
continued Mrs. Gale, “ if anything else had 
happened to you than what did at the time 

“Be pleased to tell me,” interrupted Yenc- 
tin, hastily, “ what special business has 
brought you hither now : for that you have 
some other purpose than that of merely con- 
versing with me, you yourself have avowed.” 

“ Wei 1, there tst a little favour your ladyship 
can do me,” rejoined Mrs. (bile, with her 
blandest tone and her most motherly looks. 

“Ah! favour — favour,’' muttered Venetia 
impatiently, between her pearly teeth : “ no 
one ever comes near me except to ask a favour 
or extort money.” 

“ And your ladyship, being so kind, so good, 
and so amiable,” added Mrs. Gale, who had 
caught every word thus uttered but did not 
choose to take offence at the meaning of the 
sentence “ never refuses any body. I know 
your ladyship does not : the very newspapers 
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spealc of your generosity— your charity— your, 
benevolence !” 

“ Yes — but it is not charity which you , 
Mrs. Gale, can possibly seek at my hands,” 
said Venetia. 

“ Well, I don’t know that it’s exactly 
charity : but I am in a terrible mess of 
troubles at the present moment, and T really 
don’t know ho v to get myself out of them. 
Your ladyship has no doubt read the account 
of that rascal Emmerson, who was executed on 
Monday ?*’ 

' “ Yes. But what of him ?” 

“Why, between you and me and the post,” 
returned Mrs. Gale, “ he was accustomed to 
use my house— especially with that Lady 
Curzon whose death at Geneva has lately been 
in all the papers. \ r o doubt your ladyship 
has seen that too 

“ Yes— T liave read the whole of that tragedy 
of horrors,” answered Venetia quickly. “’lint 
proceed.” 

“Speaking of this tragedy, is it not a dreadful 
thing ?” said Mrs. Gale, who was apt to be 
garrulous. “ Why, of all the names [hurin? 
in that strange story J know several ; and 
now that they are dead and gone there is no 
harm in speaking of them. But if they were i 
alive, not a word about their doings would i 
issue from my lips. Discretion !— there is : 
nothing like discretion ! That’s my motto. 
But however, as 1 was saying, I knew 
several of them. Malpas was at one time I 
constantly at my house along with Lady ] 
Curzon : and afterwards she used to come s 
with Emmerson: and then— But, upon my < 
word, I beg your ladyship’s pardon !”ex- < 
claimed the woman, who really had fore otten s 
all about the intrigue of the deceased Countess < 
with Lady Saekville’s husband and the scan- ; 
dal which the discovery (hereof had created at r 
the time. _ “ It didn't strike me at the moment 1 
what delicate ground I was tread in 1 on. ,1 
However, these things do happen in fashion- 1 
able life : and so I dare say your ladyship has f 
taken it cool enough about your husband ? c 
But as I was say i nr, I have had Malpas and 
Lady Curzon in my house ; and 1 also had the ^ 
Earl of Curzon and Lady Prescott one night 
at my house. Ah! 1 dare say she thought t 
at the time that J. didn’t know her : ) ut I did I 
thoueli. I had seen her in attendance upon 0 
the Queen at Windsor Castle ” t 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you have s 
ever been inside Windsor Castle'?” asked 0 


Governors of Colonies or Generals of Armies 
for two or three years. Besides which, though 
a lad}- may be a Maid of Honour hy. title, it 
doesn’t follow she should be so in fact : and 
let me assure you also,” added Mrs. Gale 
significantly, as if she could tell more if she 
chose, “ that the Royal Princesses are not the 
most virtuous ladies in existence.” 

“ So I have heard,” remarked Venetia. 
unwillingly suffering herself to be interested 
in this conversation : but suddenly recollect- 
ing "the infamous character of the woman 
whom she was thus encouraging in her title- 
tattle, and also remembering that time was 
passing away and that her dinner-hour ap- 
proached, she said. “ But pray come to the 
point, Mrs. Gale. You began speaking to me 
about the forger Emmerson.” 

“ Ah, the villain !” ejaculated the dame. 
“ As 1 told your ladyship just now', he used 
lo frequent my house, and paid so liberally 
that J had the highest opinion of him. Be- 
sides, to toll you the truth, on two or three 
occasions when he was there with Lady Curzon, 

I happened to overhear them chatting 
together ” 

“ In plain terms, you listened, I suppose V 
said Venetia, scarcely able to conceal her 
disgust for the woman or her impatience at 
her garrulity. 


ladyship cheques for thousands of pounds ; 
and so I had the highest opinion of my 
customer. Thinking that J should like to lay out 
some moncyjit good interest, I one evening 
spoke to Mr! Emmerson on the matter, and lie 
told me to come and see him upon the business 
at iiis office. So I paid him a visit accordingly, 
and put a couple of thousand pounds into his 
hands. Soon afterwards he told me that he had 
an opportunity, of laying out three thousand 
more to the greatest advantage ; and I was 
fool enough to nibble at the bait. Well, my 
dear jady, to make a long story short ” 

“A'es — do for heaven’s sake!” interjected 
Venetia. 

“.[will,” answered Mrs. Gale. “I have lost, 
then, bettor than five thousand pounds by that 
Emmerson : and it’s a very cruel thing to lose 
one's hard earnings in fctat manner," added 


Venetia, evidently suspecting that the woman 
was indulging in a mere idle piece of bravado. 

“ Aye, that I have — more than once," she 
confidently rejoined ; “ and have acted as mid- 
wife there too ! But of that no matter I Few 
people know better than I do that a Court is 
not the centre of virtue, and that Ladies -in- 
Waiting and Women of the Bed-chamber 
may now and then have a child, though 
perhaps their husbands have been absent as 


the. woman, shaking her head with as much 
solemn mournfulness as if it were the produce 
of the most honourable industry instead of the 
wages of iniquity that she w r as thus deploring 

“ Pray go on. Wherefore do you come to 
mo ? The loss you speak of can have scarcely 
impoverished you," observed Venetia. 

“V os — hut it has put me to very great incon- 
venience,’ returned Mrs. Gale ; “ because 1 
have a certain sum to pay to-moi’row by twelve 
o’clock for a renewal of the lease of my house in 
Soho Square ; and what little money I have 
got left is so locked up that T really can’t touch 
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j U. If I don’t pay tlie lawyers to-morrow by 
twelve o’clock I lose tbe lease : and you, my 
dear Lady Sackville, who have seen my estab- 
lishment and know how beautifully fitted up it 
is, must be aware how dreadfully inconvenient 
it would be to have to turn out and get another 
— besides the loss of custom in the meantime. 
So I thought that if you would accommodate 
me with a couple of thousand pounds — ” 

“I !” ejaculated Venetia, in mingled astonish- 
ment and indignation. 11 1 accommodate you 
with such an amount !’’ 

“ Ycs—yoi' 1” rejoined the woman, all in a 
moment assuming the insolent look and dogged 
manner of an extortioner resolute in bleediug 
a victim. 

“ What 1 this impertinence to me ex- 
claimed Venetia, her eyes flashing fire as she 
started from her seat. “How dare you force 
your way into my presence for such a purpose 
as this V 

“Because might makes right,'’ answered 
Mrs. Gale, with au impudent leer, — all the 
benovolencc of her manner having become 
changed into a coarse brutal dogged air. 

“ Might against right 1” ejaculated Venetia, 
scornfully. “ What mean you V 

“ I mean that your ladyship is completely in 
my power,” returned Mrs. Hale. “Come now 
—those eyes of yours are very handsome, but 
none the more so for flashing lire : and as 1 am 
very tough I am not going to be signed by 
their looks. Two thousand pounds f want — 
and two thousand pounds I mean to have from 

I/O)’. 1" 

“ .Snd what if .1 refuse said Venetia, her 
cheeks becoming pale with rage and her lips 
white and quivering. 

“ But you don't dare refuse ! One word from 
my lips would blast your reputation for ever 1" 

“ ’Tis false, vile hag 1” exclaimed Lady Saok- 
ville. “ I was pure — I was virtuous ” 

“Aye, but who would believe it?’ cried 
Mrs. Gale jeeringly. “Mot a soul in the 
universe 1 Besides, whether or not ” 

“This is a detestable proceeding oil your 
part 1” interrupted Venetia, a prey to mingled 
terror and rage. 

“ It may be so : but I am not the Jess deter- 
mined. You are rolling in riches : and never as 
yet have you given one siuglo sixpence to the 
pel-son who may be said to have been the very 
one that introduced you to this brilliant career 
— I mean myself.” 

“ 1 dare say you received vour reward from 
others ?’ observed Venetia, evidently irresolute 
how to act. 

“ That has nothing to do with it,” at once 
retorted Mrs. (tale. “ The trifle I received at 
the time was a beggarly pittance indeed, 
compared with the service I have rendered 
you. V hy, if you had any gratitude in your 
nature you would have made me a present 
the very moment you were installed in that 
beautiful place down at Knightabridge ! But 


if you didn’t then, you surely ought to have 
thought of me when made a Peeress and 
brought here to live in a palace 1 ’ 

“ Well,” observed Venetia, thinking it 
prudent to adopt a conciliatory tone, “ 1 will 
give you some proof of my gj-atitude on a 
future occasion. I am unable to do it now. 
So far from rolling in riches, I am actually 
most dreadfully embaiTussed at this present 
moment." 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” interrupted Mrs. 
Gale, with coarse rudeness. “ I don’t believe 
a word of it. Besides, you shan’t put me off- 
with any trumpery excuses of this kind. You 
have already behaved ungrateful enough; ancl 
just now if I hadn’t shown a spirit, you would 
have had me kicked out of the place. But I 
wasn't to be put down by you.” 

“ I did not intend to be uncivil,” observed 
Venetia, showing by the increasing meekness 
of her manner how cruelly embarrased she 
was. 

“ Ab 1 it’s all very line for 3-011 to eat humble 
pie now, but you wouldn’t have done so 
if I hadn’t brought you down a peg or two. 
Come, m3' lady,” added the woman with in- 
creasing insolence alike of tone and manner; 

“ hand me over two thousand pounds to-night 
—or to-moirow morning I will spread it 
abroad all over London that tlie brilliant, tlie 
proud, tbe worshipped Lady Sackville was — ’’ 
“Hush !— enouvh- desist— 1 implore you!” 
cried Venetia. “ Tvo thousand ponnds I I 
cannot give you that sum to-night.” 

“ But I aid and must have is,” said Mrs. 
Gale, resuming the seat from which she had 
risen: “ and here will I remain till it is forth- 
coming.” 

“ Bui this is the vilest — tlie most hideous 
of tyranuies •” exclaimed Venetia, trembling 
with excitement. 

“ I dare say it is,” rejoined the woman, who, 
perceiving that her triumph was sure, grew 
moge and more resolute, insolent, and dogged. 

“To-monow— at any hour you choose to 
name •’ 

“Mo — I shall come here no more. To- 
morrow the doors would be shut in my face.” 

“ On my honour, as a lady ” 

“ Enough 1 I will have tlie money to-night,” 

“ But I have it not,” cried Venetia, in a 
positive agony of excitement. 

“ Then you can get it,” returned the woman 
brutall3'. 

“ Here 1 take 1113' jewels— anything— every-- 
thiug, as a guarantee that 1 will Bend 3*ou the 

money to redeem them 1” 

“ Mo— if l took them away, you would 
declare i had stolen them. It in useless to 
continue tlii-i discussion. Besides," added 
Mrs. Gale, vindictively “ I saw from the 
\sry first that 3’ou liked my presence as 
little us might be ; and just now you would 
have turned me • out if you had dared. 

So I chooee to be revenged on you in 
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m}' own way for your impudence. That’s the 
reason which makes me so peremptory in 
demanding the money at once — besides my 
really wanting it for to-morrow, which is no 
lie. Let me see” she continued, looking at her 
watch, “ it is now seven o'clock. Well, I don’t 
mind staying here till midnight. You can in 
the meantime go amongst your friends and get 
the money.” 

But you cannot possibly mean to remain 
here all these hours ?” cried Arenetia. 

“ I do,” was the dogged response. 

Lady Sackville threw herself upon the sofa 
in despair. AVhat was to be done ? She flung 
a glance at Mrs. Gale, on whose countenance 
sat the most determined resoluteness of pur- 
pose. Farther appeal to her was all in vain. 
Yenetia then swept her eyes around the 
boudoir, as if in search of something that 
might be suggestive of the manner in which 
she was to act: she felt as if she could immolate 
the insolent old extortioner to her rage ! .Ah 1 
a sudden idea struck her : and springin i from 
her seat, she said, “ Wait a few minutes — ” 
and hurried from the room. 

Her hope was that her husband, who was 
to dine with the Prince, might notasj'et have 
parted with the twenty thousand pounds she 
had riven him an hour before— -in which case 
she would obtain of him the -wherewith to 
satisfy Mrs. (.tale. But, Horace, whom she 
found in his dressing-room, had already sent 
off the money to the gambling-house keeper 
by Captain Task, w ho was himself to form one 
of the royal party. Lord Sackville had 
therefore only live hundred pounds left, which 
he ofiered to his wife, and which she accepted. 
But perceivin' that she was agitated, he asked 
her what it was that annoyed her, and for 
what purpose she required the money: where- 
upon she observed that it was merely an 
importunate milliner’s bill which had been 
presented, but that the five hundred pounds 
would satisfy the applicant at present. She 
said nothing about Mrs. Gale : because, though 
her husband was acquainted with nearly 
all the circumstances of her earlier life, he was 
nevertheless ignorant of that one event which 
had connected her at any period and even for 
a single day with the infamous woman. The 
excuse which Arenetia made, as the reason for 
requiring the money, satisfied Horace, who 
was moreover in too great a hurry to dress — 
he being already late — to remain conversing 
unnecessarily; and A r enetia sped back to the 
boudoir with the Bank-notes for five hundred 
pounds croupled up in her hand. 

On again entering i' to the presence of Mrs. 
Gale, Venetia offered the money as an earnest 
of her good faith: but this very proceedin'? on 
her part only tended to confirm the woman’s 
belief that she would raise heaven and earth 
to obtain the eutire sum rather than incur 
the risk of the threatened exposure. Mrs. 
Gale accordingly refused the instalment, and 


reiterated her determination to abide in that 
boudoir until the whole sum, in good Bank- 
notes or in gold, -was placed in her hands. 
This decision she made known with a voice 
and manner still farther proving how 
inexorable she was, and how useless it would 
be to argue with her. •: 

-A ?ain therefore was A r enetia in despair. AA r fcat 
could she do ? To leave herself at the mercy of 
this low brutal woman, would be the same as 
suicide : for indeed, if once exposed, naught 
but self-destruction would remain for her ! 
Never, never could she — the magnificent, the 
proud, the worshipped Yenetia — endure to be- 
hold the lips of other titled dames curling with 
scorn, ar.d their looks beaming with contempt 
upon her I Any sacrifice — yes, any — must there- 
fore be made in order to avert the impending 
danger. For a moment she thought of amass- 
ing all her jewels and diamonds, and sending 
them by Jessica to be pledged : but she remem- 
bered that the very next day she was to enter- 
tain a se'ect party at luncheon, and she could 
not possibly appear without her usual embel- 
lishments. Not that her beauty required these 
auxiliaries : but it was the fashion of the day 
which rendered a profusion of jewellery the 
indispensable requisite for every toilet. 

What was to be done ? There was one course 
to be adopted : and from this she recoiled with 
a cold shuddering. A r ct where was the alterna- 
tive ? It were useless to apply to the Brince : 
she knew that at the moment he was entirely 
without funds. She had plenty of friends to 
whom she could address herself : but it 
would be such an exposure of poverty to them 
— and if the circumstance were whispered 
abroad, would prove the most painful mortifica- 
tion ! The only man of whom she could safely 
ask such a favour, was absent from town for a 
few days : this was Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 
Therefore, having fruitlessly racked her brain 
for upwards of five minutes, she once more 
turned her looks appealingly upon Mrs. Gale : 
but the woman was gazing upon her in a 
manner which showed that she perceived how 
cruelly Arenetia was embarrassed and that she 
was actually enjoying it. Goaded therefore to 
desperation, and suddenly nerving herself to 
make that last sacrifice which was uppermost 
in her thoughts, and from which she had 
recoiled ere now with so strong a loathing, she 
rang the bell violently. 

In a few moments Jessica made her appear- 
ance : and A r enetia in a low whisper bade her 
hasten and order a hackney-coach round to the 
private door of the palace. The abigail, with- 
out waiting to ask a single question — but 
doubtless well knowing that her mistress 
would bestow her usual confidence on her at 
the first fitting opportunity— hastened to exe- 
cute the order she had received. Yenetia then 
put on a plain bonnet with a thick veil, and a 
dark coloured shawl. She took something 
from her jewel-case and hastily thrust the 
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object into her bosom : and when her prepara- CHAPTER G'LXXVII, 

tions were thus made, she turned towards Mrs. 

Gale, saying in a low thick voice, 11 lam going Tin; last team,. 

to a friend who resides at some distance, to 

procure this money : it may be two or three As she rolled along in the slow lumbering 
hours before I return.” hackney-coach, Lady Sackvillc was a prey to 

“I have given you until midnight," an- a variety of the most disagreeable — indeed 
swered the woman : “and here therefore shall rainful reflections. Since the month of Hecem- 
I remain during the interval.” her till the present time — it now being July 

Yenetia spoke not another word, but hastily — no less than ninety-nine thousand pounds 
quitted the boudoir. had been squandered between herself and her 

— — husband! Of this enormous amount he bad 


0 
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monopolised seventy-thousand : the remainder 
she herself had made away with, — Curzon and 
Mai pas having received, the v reater portion of 
the, sum. iVoio, out of the hundred thousand' 
pounds which Lord Leveson had for his own 
special purposes placed at her disposal, but one 
thousand remained to be yet drawn ! 

In addition to the immense sum of ninety- 
nine thousand pounds thus scandalously lavish- 
ed— -thus infamously made away with — were 
to be^ reckoned the emoluments of Lord 
Sackville’s office and the .pecuniary presents 
which Venetia had received from the Prince; 
and although the latter were not' large, still 
they formed an item not to be omitted in a 
general reckoning up of all sources of revenue. 
As she contemplated the frightful waste of 
money which had thus taken place, Yenetia 
was absolutely dismayed ; and she thought to 
herself that if these extravagances were to 
continue, heaven alone knew whence the 
means of ministering to them were to come. 
Bitterly, bitterly, did she repent having so far 
yielded to her husband’s demands as to supply 
his wants so I'eadily. Had she refused to do 
so, she would not at this moment he at her wits’ 
end for a paltry fifteen hundred pounds to 
make up the amount demanded by the extor- 
tionate Mrs. Gale. But these are always the 
lessons which a reckless extravagance has to 
learn— -the bitter experiences which a lavish 
profusion is sure to reap 1 

On many other disagreeable things did Lady 
Sackville ponder as she was borne along in the 
hackney-coach : but when the vehicle sudden- 
ly stopped, she gave a convulsive shudder, 
ejaculating audibly to herself, “ No, no !” 

Indeed, she was on the point of ordering the 
driver to turn back ; when all the danger that 
she ran of again facing Mrs. Gale empty- 
handed, presented itself vividly to her ima- 
gination, and she accordingly alighted from 
the hackney-coach the moment one of the 
Marquis of Leveson’s servants issuing forth 
from the hall, opened the door of the vehicle. 

Por it was to this nobleman's mansion that 
Yenetia had come : but with the thick veil 
drawn in double folds over her face, she was 
not recognized by the domestics— no, nor even 
by his lordship’s shrewd and cunning valet 
Brockman, as this individual escorted her up 
to the Crimson Drawing Boom. 

Yenetia retained her veil over her counte 
nance until the door again opened : then as the 
Marquis of Leveson made his appearance, little 
suspecting who his female visitant might be 
Lady Sackville revealed her face, saying, “ 'Tis 
I, my lord, who am come to implore your, for- 
bearance— or else to surrender at discretion 1" 

The Marquis was so taken by surprise that a 
dizziness seized for an instant upon his brain * 
and he staggered back a pace or two. But 
almost immediately recovering himself, he 
took Yenetia s hand— conducted her to a seat 
—placed himself near her- and then gazing 


{ in mingled suspense and joy upon her counte- 
| nance, he said, “ Did I understand your lady- 
ship aright ? or wa3 it only a delicious dream?” 

“ My lord, I am at your mercy,” answered 
Yenetia, the colour coming and going in quick 
transitions upon her checks a dozen times in a 
moment, as she produced the string with the 
one remaining pearl and handed that last 
representative of .tie hundred thousand 
pounds to the Marquis. 

“ Oh 1 then it is no dream — it is a reality — 
a bright, a glorious reality !” exclaimed the 
nobleman, his voice thrilling with exultation. 
“ At length the moment is come when I may 
.wind my arms around you and say, ‘ Venetia, 
you arc mine ?' ” 

Suiting the action to the word, Lord Leve- 
son seized Lady Sackville in his fervid em- 
brace, and covered her lips with kisses. She 
did not resist him : there was a slight recoil 
on her part— the recoil of an intense loathing 
which she experienced, but which she cared 
not now to display more than she could help, 
because the greater her repugnance the more 
signal his triumph. Even that slight shudder 
the Marquis did not notice in the ardour 
with which he bestowed those caresses upon 
her ! then unwinding his arms, he took off her 
bonnet — he tore away her swal from her 
shoulders,— and when he beheld her in the 
low-bodied dress which revealed not merely 
those full-plump shoulders in all their dazzling 
whiteness, but likewise all the upper part of 
the grand volume of the bust, he felt that the 
joys he was about to experience were not too 
dearly purchased even at the cost of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

Venetia still resisted him not : but she fixed 
her eyes upon him with a look so deprecatin r, 
so martyrized, so full of mournful entreaty, 
that if there had been any generosity in his 
nature he would have relented— yes, he would 
have yelented ! —and though that splendid 
creature was after all but the courtezan of 
Royalty, and had not a particle of virtue to 
lose, he would nevertheless have forborne from 
taking an advantage which to her had all the 
poignancy of a sacrifice and an immolation ! 

And it is thus, Venetia,” he said, gazing 
upon her with looks which, w hile gloating 
with a satyr’s devouring lustfulness on her 
charms, were also filled with the radiant 
satisfaction of triumph,— “ it is thus that you 
have come to surrender yourself at discretion ? 
But, my charmer, you must expect no mercy 
at my hands ! In the 'warfares of love there 
can be no mercy shown ! Inexorable have 
you been to all the endeavours which I have 
previously made to Avin you to my. arms : and 
now I must prove equally inexorable towards 
yon 1’ 

“ rsvenge then, my lord, that you are 
wreaking upon me ?” asked Yenetia, in low 
voice full of a plainti\ r e melody : ^or is it love 
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which, after yonr own fashion, 3-011 mean to 
he.- tow upon me 

*‘Oh? if I thought that you would be all 
kindness to me, then assuredly should T he all 
that is loving, and tender, and ailectionate 
towards you ! Rut,” continued the Marquis, 
with a slight accentuation of bitterness, 
“ when 3'ou come to me cold as a _ marble 
statue— receiving rav caresses as if you 
were a being chiselled from a block of ice 
— allowing me to ding my arms around 
your neckj but. not even so much as pressing 
nr,- hand in return — what can I think ? V. Iij-, 
that von have but made a convenience of the 
Marquis of I.eveson 1 You accepted me as 
your banker : but you never, never intended 
that thU should lo the result! liven until 
the last day— I might even snv until the last 

hour for it is but a couple of hours sineo 

yon were here von declared, with a glorious 

smile of triumph upon your countenance, that 
the l.'rt pearl should never find its way Inch 
into mv possession. Moll then, Venctia, you 
would have robbed ” 

<! Robbed, my lord P slio ejaculated, the 
flush of indignation mantling upon _ her cheeks, 
and the same sentiment flashing in fire from 
her eyes. 

Toll me candid^*, Lady Sackville — had you 
remained at the ninety-nine thousand pounds, 
as you have all along intended to do," demand- 
ed*! be Marquis, “would it not have been the 
crudest, the nnhandsomesfc, the unfa-irest ad- 
vantage ever taken of a compact which all 
along could have had but. one meaning 
and that meaning— significant, enough 1 It. 
would, in plain terms- have been what 
f denominated it — a robbery ! 1 know 
not what circumstance may have trans- 
pired to compell you to pay me this 
second visit again to-day, and to present me 

with the last pearl : but thin T do know 

and most mortifying to my pride would it be, 
were it not the very sa-niliol of my triumph 
that it is naught but some urgent neces- 
sity that has driven 3-011 to an extreme 3-011 all 
along intended to avoid. JTcrc at the last, 
then— yes, at the very last— am I still your 
convenience ; and in mu-rending yourself under 
such circumstances, 3-011 have not the gener- 
osity — T will not say the gratitude— even to 
effect some little warmth towards the man 
who has made bo enormous a sacrifice to obtain 
you 1” 

“ Tn this case,” said VenetD, glad of an 
opportunity lo argue the question, as it might 
furnish some avenue of escape, “ you are 
influenced by revenge — and not. I13- love— in 
sternly insisting upon the fulfillment of the 
compact this night ? -Mi ! my lord," she 
continued, flinging upon him one of her most 
winning and seductive looks, at the same time 
taking hin hand and seeming to pla3' with it 
mechanically between both her own, — “ wlqy 
not endeavour, by those tender assiduities 


which arc so acceptable and so flattering unto 
our sex, to win that love on m3' part which 
would render me warm — aye, even glowing 
and impassioned, towards you, instead of my 
displaying this frozen demeanour of which 
3-011 complain ?” 

1* “ All, Venctia !” cried the Marquis, passing 
1 his hand over her polished shoulders, and then 
j toying with the tresses of glossy auburn which 
fall upon those shoulders of alabaster polish, — 

1 “ I know full well all the sophistries of which 
| your tongue is capable. But listen — I have a 
| proposition to make to you ; and if you accept 
] it, never again will you experience the slight- 
jest embarrassment in a financial point of 
■ view ! - ’ 

“ A proposition !" echoed Venctia, with all 
1 the eagerness of hope. “Name it, my lord — 

1 name it. !" 

! “ Become mv mistress altogether, ” replied 

1 the Marquis : “ leave the Brince— abandon 
! your husband -and I will forthwith transport 
[von to Leveson Hall in Buckinghamshire, 

' where you shall dwell the queen of that vast 

I domain, with a suitable revenue ’’ 

< “Oh! this is most kind -most generous— 

1 most noble on your part 1” exclaimed Yenetia, 
j affecting an enthusiastic pratitudo. “ But 
' give me a .short time to rolled upon the pro- 
! position ” 

“ Dearest Yenetia," interrupted the Marquis, 
at once penetrating through the perfidiousness 
of her intent, “3-011 can take a da3* — or a week 
—to deliberate if you choose." 

“Ah 1 now indeed 3-011 overwhelm me with 
your generosity !' cried Lady Sackville." “ Give 
me, then, the notes for that last pearl, and 
lend me an additional five hundred guineas.” 

“ Assuredl}-," answered the nobleman : and, 
producing bis pocket-book, be at once drew 
forth the amount, which lie happened to have 
about him. 

“ A thousand, thousand thanks, my dear 
lord,’’ said Lady Sackville, securing the notes 
about her person. “ Now then,” she added, 
j rising from the sofa with an air of amiable 
assurance, “3-011 will allow me to depart? — 
and to morrow evening 1 will send 3’our lord- 
ship m3- decision respecting the generous, the 
flattering ami the tempting proposal 3-ou have 
made me.” 

“ Be it so with regard to 3*our decision, my 
clear Yenetia,” rejoined the Marquis, with a 
look half malicious and half ironical, which 
had the effect of at once annihilating the hope 
Yenetia experienced : “ but that can make 
no difference with regard to the fulfilment of 
our compact to-night.” 

Lady Sackville answered not a word : she 
saw at once that her duplicity was penetrated 
— that her artifice was seen through ; and she 
blushed deeply with the confusion which 
assailed her, subduing all her wonted fortitude 
and rendering her powerless for the use of 
further argument. 
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“ You are mine, Yenetia — you are mine !” [ ■ n his hand, he. entered in company with Yene- 
resumed the Marquis, throwing one arm tia. Havin ; paused for a moment to fasten the 
around her neck and gazing with devouring door again, he led on into the next apartment, 
eyes upon the features that seemed at the in- which ?/ -as the reader will recollect, was the one 
stant all the handsomer in the confusion of the containing the mechanical chairs, 
blush which mantled on them. “Think you for .Mat at the very- moment that he and Vene- 
a single moment that after the sacrifices I have tia crossed the threshold of this room, they 
made to obtain you, I should be so contemp- were both smitten with amazment and dismay 
tible an idiot — so wretched a madman — so on beholding one of the chairs occupied by an 
fiaerant a dolt, as to suffer any postponement individual whom they at once recognized to be 
of that joy which is now within my reach ? I Daniel Coffin, the Hangman 1 
have made you a proposition ; and if you like 

to accept it my travelling-carriage shall be — - 

ordered, and away will we speed to Loveson 

Hall. But if, on the other hand, you decline CHAPTER CLXXVIII. 

that proposition — or choose to defer a positive 

answer upon the subject— then must you be Tin: private apartments. 

mine to-night — mine at once !” 

As the Marquis thus sp-ke Yenetia saw Sixes a very early hour in the morning had the 
that his passions were kindled to an over- Public Executioner been held a captive there : 
powering degree ; and there was something and it is probable that he would have already 
hideous in that old man, so made up of arti- sunk into the stupor of exhaustion, through 
ficialities as lie was, now exhibiting all the hunger and thirst and the fearful but unavail- 
gloating licentiousness of a satyr. But still ing struggles he had made to extricate himself, 
she veiled as well as she was able, and with a were it not that a terrible excitement kept all 
mighty effort, the outward manifestation of his vital energies in the fullest play. It is 
her feelings: for she resolved that if she must however impossible to conceive anything in tha 
succumb, she would not afford him reason to shape of a human countenance more hideous 
believe that he had consummated a mighty than his features now appeared to be. They 
vengeance as well as a signal triumph. seemed as if some goading anguish had fastened 

“ As I have already said, my lord])” she ob- upon his very heart's core : a fierce and un- 
served, “lam atyour mercy. I surrender at natural li Bit, vibrating and reptile-like, shone 
discretion.’ . in his eyes, indicating the feverish rage of wild 

“ Then come this way — this way,” said the and diabolic passions: his cheeks, sallow in 
Marquis, in the hurry of excitement : and he hue, were sunken and hollow; — and all the 
led her towards the door that opened into the lower part of his countenance, through being 
private suite of. apartments. unshaven, had that dark appearance which 

“Wherefore into those rooms ! ’ she asked, added to the savage ferocity of his mien. His 
now drawing herself up with a look of haughty hat lay upon the carpet: his hair was matted 
remonstrance. together with the perspiration that had oozed 

“ Not into the gallery, my dearest. creature,” forth in the desperate but vain efforts he had 
responded the Marquis, with a salacious look, made to release himself ;— and altogether he 
“ With you as. my companion, there is no such presented to the view as hideous and revolting 
artificial excitement as that ! It is to a a spectacle as ever wore the human shape, 
private chamber that we repair by this means He at once recognized the Marquis of Leke- 
of communication : for surely you would not son and Lady Sackville. The latter he had 
wish to pass forth, from the drawing-room frequently seen riding in her carriage : for be 
and across the landing outside at the risk of it remembered that although he had even been 
being. observed and recognized by any one in her company once before, in this very same 
loitering there ?” suite of rooms,— on the occasion when Sir 

“ No," interrupted Venetia you are right. Douglas Huntingdon had procured his atten- 
I am prepared to accompany you and as dance there, — yet Yenetia had then her veil 
she thus spoke she felt, so completely as a thickly folded over her face, so that the Hang- 
victim and a martyr that she thought within man had recognized her not. But now — on this 
herself if ever an opportunity should arise to present occasion— she had no veil to conceal her 
furnish her with the means of a bitter revenge, features ; her bonnet and shawl had been left 
she would not hesitate to wreak it: for in the Crimson Drawing Room : — and the Hang- 
although she had received the price for man at once perceived that it was none other 
the surrender of her charms, yet did she than the brilliant Lady Sackville who was 
more than ever loathe, abhor, and hate the man accompanying the Marquis of Leveson to that 
who now insisted upon the fulfilment of the suite of rooms to which he would have dared 

conduct no lady save for the purpose of gal- 
Takino" a key from his pocket, the Marquis lantry and intrigue. ’ 
of Leveson opened, the door leading into the As for Yenetia herself, she was at once so 
first room of the suite : and carrying a candle amazed — so confounded — on beholding this 
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dreadful man seated captive in one of the chairs, 
that she had no presence of mind to avert her 
head, much less to retreat and thus avoid re- 
cognition. A similar suspension of_ all the 
powers of volition nailed the Marquis to the 
snot, rendering him unmindful of the fact that 
the honour of Venetia was suddenly compro- 
iuised to a. fearfol extent — and indeed depriving 
him for the moment of all power to think or 


act. 

But suddenly starting as it were into the 
keenest consciousness of her position, Venetia 
gave vent to a cry, and hastily retreating, 
threw herself upon a sofa in the first room of 
the suite, and out of sight of the terrible 1 fang- 
man. At the same moment the Marquis of 
Leveson, recovering his presence of mind, ad 
vanccd close up to the ruffian, saying in a stern 
voice, but which a look denoting the most 
highly-wrought curiosity, “ What in heaven’s 

name' brought you hither?’ 

“My own cursed folly, I should think, was 
Daniel Coffin’s savage reply. “But come— make 
haste and let me loose, my lord ; or, by Satan, 
it'll be the worse for somebody before I’ve 

“ Stop one moment,” said Marquis. “ What 
guarantee will you give me Hut do you 

know that lady ?" 

“ Bless you, I know her well enough ! All 
the world knows her,” responded the Hang- 
man. “ But it’s no business of mine if she 
chooses to come here with your lordship. 
Let me loose— and that’s all 1 care about.” 


“ Well — but how came you here ?" reiterated 
the Marquis. “I must have an answer to that 
question.” 

“ Why, in plain terms, I paid your precious 
niece a visit.’’ answered Coffin ; “and she, 
enticing me here, flung me into the chair. It is 
a deuced good lark— Ah all!”— and he affected 
to chuckle good-humouredly : “ though rather 
a trying condition for a fellow to be in. But, 
however, just let me loose.” 

The Marquis had no inclination to prolong 
this interview. He was anxious to be alone 
again with Venetia; and ho was unwilling 
that she should hear anything inore disparag- 
ing than she already knew relative to Ernes- 
tina. He accordingly at once touched the 
spring which governed the hidden mechanism 
of the chair ; and the Hangman rose slowly 
and painfully from his seat. But so fearfully 
cramped were his limbs that he fell down 
upon the carpet. 

“ Are you ill ? what is the matter !" demand- 
ed Lord Leveson, seriously alarmad. 

“Oh ! 1 shall he all right in a minute or 
two,” growled the Hangman, streching his 
arms and legs as he lay with his hack upon 
the carpet. “But it’s enough to make- a man 
feel queer after being held tight in that cursed 
contrivance of yours ever since about _ two 
o’clock this morning — 1 don’t mean the middle. 


of the day, mind— but the middle of the 
night.” 

“ Have you been there so long V said the 
Marquis: then making the fellow a sign of 
intelligence as he caught his eye, he said, “But 
you need not enter into particulars now : an- 
other time you shall tell me the vhole grievance 
—for which I shall however remunerate you 
at once. Come, let us make a bargain.” 

“ Oh, well— 1 am open to that,” observed 
the Hangman, now' slowly raising from the 
floor, but still with much painful difficulty. 
“What’s the bargain about ?" 

“ That you forget you have seen anybody 
here with me this evening,” answered the 
Marquis. “ Will a hundred guineas seal your 
lips in that respect ?” 

“ Make it twm, my lord,” said the Hangman : 
“ for by Satan 1 I want some good kind of 
grease to rub upon these cramped limbs of 
mine ; and there s none better that I know of 
than money." 

“ Here are two Bank-notes for a hundred 
each," said the Marquis. “ But now the diffi- 
culty is, how to get you out of the house.” 

“ Not a bit, ’ exclaimed the Hangman, stick- 
ing his hat upon his head, wheh he had thrust 
the Bank-notes into his waistcoat pocket. 
“ Just open that secret door in the wall— let 
me pass through the two rooms there— and 
when I once reach the staircase I will walk 
down as bold as brass.. If the hall-porter or 
anvofyour lordship’s flunkeys ask me who I 
am — ” 

“ Say that you are a person been to see my 
valet Brockman,” at once suggested the Mar- 


quis. 

“ As good an excuse as any, I dare say,” re- 
turned the Hangm n. “ So now good evening 
my lord.” 

With those words Daniel Coffin made his exit 
by the secret door which the Marquis of 
Leveson had just opened, and which he imme- 
diately afterwards closed again behind the 
departing form of the hideous ruffian. Great, 
too, was the relief which his lordship experi- 
enced when the Hangman was nri longer in his 
presence; and he said to himself, “ What new 
trouble is Erncstina involving herself in ? and 
how on earth could this dreadful man have 
fornd either the excuse or the means to visit 


her ?” 


For a few moments the Marquis was so 
bewildered and perplexed that he felt as if he 
could not settle his mind to any thi’ g until he 
had so ght an explanation from Ernestina: 
but the recollection that the beautiful Venetia 
was close at hand ' speedily a 1 sorbed all other 
considerations ; and hastening back to the 
adjoining room, he found her seated in an 
apparently half-fainti g condition upon the 
sofa where she h d thrown herself. . . 

“ Fear i othing, dearest Venetia,” said the 
Marquis : “ he is gone.” 

“ Oh 1 the hideous monster,” murmured 
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Lady Sackville, affecting to have experienced 
a far greater shock than she actually had, 
much though in reality she had been moved 
by the occurrence : but by pretending to 
be thus entirety overpowered as it were, she 
hoped to excite the compassion of the Mar- 
quis. < ^ 

“ I feel ill — very ill,” she said, closing her 
eyes, ard placing her hand upon her brow. 

Then I will be your nurse, charming crea- 
ture,” said the Marquis, and he impressed a 
fervid kiss upon her lips. 

“Oh, roy lord, after such a scene U3 that, 
will you not take compassion on me ? will you 
show me no mercy?’ she asked in a tone of 
p'aintivc entreaty. 

“ Permit me, dearest, to assist you to a 
chamber close at hand — that chamber,” added 
Lord Leveson, “ whither I was about to 
escort you just i'o? : and there may you 
prove the most interesting of invalids and I 
the most attentive of all nurses.” 

“ Ah 1 this is a cruel mockery, my lord !” 
exclaimed Ycnetia, slowly raising herself up 
into a ‘sitting posture and pending her looks 
reproachfully upos the Marquis. 

“ My sweet lady,” replied the nobles an, 
“ admitting that the s rprise was great and 
the consternation overpowering for the mo- 
ment, yet I do think that a more speedy 
recovery from such terror and dismay is 
possible on the part of a lady of your strong 
mind and well toned nerves — especially as it 
is not the first time you have seen the Pub- 
lic Executioner; but ii this very room some 
months back did he appear as a friend to 
serve your cause, which at time was so ably 
championed by Sir Douglas Huntingdon.” 

“My lord, you are 1 itter and sarcastic to a 
degree,” answered Voneti ■, now resuming the 
appearenee of complete self-possession, and 
suddenly clothin z herself with a look of calm 
hauteur. 

“Venetia, if you have to complain of my man- 
ner or tone this evening,” rejoined the Marquis, 
“ it is you who provoke every word of irony — 
every syllable of sarcasm — to which I may give 
utterance. What arts, and tricks, and dupli- 
cities have you not attempted within the short 
hour that you have been with rne this evening, 
to escape from the fulfilment of our compact ? 
But you accepted the bargain, and it shall be 
adhered to. There is no Douglas Huntingdon 
here to defend you now ; and the very man,” 
continued the Marquis with a malignant signifi- 
cancy, “ who was brought as a witness in your 
favour, could now ho produced as one against 
you. Ah ! 1 behold a certain gleaming in- your 
eye — and I understand it ! You would remind 
me that you are acquainted with certain things 
— had and derogatorj' enough, God knows !— 
about Ernestina— those things, in fact, of which 
Huntingdon spoke when you were here toge- 
ther. But you must not threaten mo now, 
Yenatia 1 For every word that you might utter 


against my niece, could I proclaim an equivalent 
scandal in reference to yourself. Besides, we 
have but one object to keep in view.this evening 
—which is that the beautiful Lady Sackville, 
the favourite mistress of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, has accepted a hundred 
thousand pounds from the Marquis of Leveson 
on a certain condition !” 

“Which she is now here to fulfil,” responded 
Venetia, bending a proud look upon the Mar- 
quis, as if making a merit of this surrender of 
her charms, and even at the very last asserting 
the power of one who grants a concession rather 
than fulfils a compact. 

***** 

****** 

* * * * * 

It wanted ten minutes of midnight when 
Lady Bach ville alighted from a hackney-coach 
at the private entrance to Carlton House ; and 
speeding up the back-staircase; she reached her 
boudoir unobserved by a single soul. 

Mrs. Gale was dozing on the sofa : the wax- 
lights were burning on the mantel ; and a tray 
on the table, containing sandwiches and wine, 
showed that .Jessica had supplied refreshments 
during her lady’s absence. 

The moment Mrs. Gale heard the door open, 
she started up ; and on beholding Lady Sack- 
ville, who however had the veil closely drawn 
down over her features, she {.danced towards 
the time-piece on the mantel, saying, “All, well ! 
your ladyship is indeed in uood time. I suppose 
you have brought the money with you ?” 

“ Here it is,” replied Venetia, in a voice that 
sounded strange and hollow ; and still she raised 
not the voill “Take it, take it — and wood 
night !” 

Mrs. Gale hastily ran her eyes over the Bank- 
notes to assure herself that the precise sum she 
had demanded was there. Satisfied on this 
head, she put on her bonnet ; and moving to 
wards the door, said, “Well, my dear lady, 1 
hope we are not going to part bad friends ? I’am 
sure I don’t want any unpleasantness between 
us.” 

“No— there is none there is none !” interrupt- 
ed Venetia quickly : “but for God’s sake leave I 
me — I am tired 1 am ill 

“Well, my dear, I certainty won’t stay to 
vex you : for you have behaved well at last :” 
—and with these words Mrs. Gale took her de- 
parture. 

And now, when alone, Venetia flung off her 
bonnet and shawl, and wringing her hands with 
inefl’able anguish, she cave waj' to the wildest 
ebullition of grief. No wonder was it that she 
had retained her veil over her features while the 
old procuress was still present : for she must 
have felt that they wore an expression of 
withering acony— an agony powerful enough, 
one would almost think, to blight and sear every 
lineament of that proud and brilliant beauty 
which had been alike her glory and her shame ! 

Yes— it was indeed to prevent Mrs, Gale 
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j from observing Iier altered looks that Yenotia 
| bad continued closely veiled until the woman 
' took her departure : but now iving vent to the 
J full tide of her anguish, she wrung her hands — 
sobbed bitterly — poured forth iloods of tears — 
and then buryin x ber face in the cushions of 
the sofa, endeavoured to stifle the sobs and 
subdue the convulsive easpims the sounds of 
which were too distressing even for her own 
ears. 


CHAPTER (JLXX 1 X. 

Tin: SClTKn-UEVOUKBIl. 

But Venelia was not the onty ladv of rank and 
beauty who on this memorable night experienc- 
ed the lancinating influence of ineffable woe. 
At the very time that she was compelled to 
surrender herself to the embraces of the INI ir- 
quis of Leveson, this nobleman’s niece Ltdy 
Ernestine, Dysart was passing through another 
phase in her 0*11 strati .e and chequered career. 

The reader is already aware that Ernestinn 
had been up the w -ole of the preceding night, 
and that during all the earlier portion of the 
day she was engaged at the villa at Blackheath. 
It was not till the afternoon that s 1 e rot hack 
to Leveson House ; and then, wearied and worn 
out in body and feeling as if all mental energy 
had abandoned her for ever, she at once sought 
her bed-chamber and retired to rest. A pro- 
found slumber soon entr>nced her; and she 
slept on tranquilly until a late hour in the 
evening. When she awoke she found a maid- 
servant seated by the bed-side, and li.bts burn- 
ing in the room. 

“ What o’clock is it ?” asked Ernestinn. 

“ Half-past nine, my lady,” was the response. 
“His lordship, on hearing that your ladyship 
had returned and had come up to your room, 
feltuneasj' that you did not descend again ; and 
he according^ sect 111c up to at: end upon your 
ladyship.” 

“Go and procure me some refreshment,” said 
Ernestina : then suddenly recollecting some- 
thing, she added, “ Give my kind regards to 
my uncle— say that I feel indisposed— but that 
if he will step up and see 111c I should take it as 
a kindness.” 

The servant quitted the room : and when 
Ernestina was again alone she began to de 
liberate with herself whether she should reveal 
to her uncle’s ears the tremendous outrage she 
had experienced from Daniel Coffin, and explain 
the fearful nature of the punishment which she 
was inflicting on that man. She felt the neces- 
sity of obtaining her uncle’s concurrence 
in this respect, so is to guard against the pos- 
sibility of any one entering the secret apart- 
ments and effecting the liberation of the intend- 
ed vicitim. But would her uncle become a 
party to the infliction of tliatfrightful venge- 


ance ? — would he make himself an accomplice 
i • the tremendous process of thus killing a 
human bein * by inches within the walls of 
that house ? That was the question. But still 
« hen Ernestina passed in review all the argu- 
ments for or against the probable result, she 
came to the conclusion that her uncle would 
assit. her in aven • in : so terrific an outraee 
and leaving the Hangman to his fate. Indeed 
it would be impossible to permit so desperate 
a man to go forth into the world again as her 
implacable unrelenting enemy. 

Such were Erneslina’s reflections during the 
maid-servants temporary absence from the 
room: and the res ■ it was a determination to 
tell her uncle everything. But when the 
domestic re-appeared, bearing a tray containing 
refreshments, Ernestina was informed that 
the Marquis of Leveson bad gone out suddenly 
and unexpectedly at about seven o’clock and 
bad nob yet returned. 

The real truth was that the faithful valet 
Brockman, knowing his lordship to be engaged 
in the Crimson Drawing Room, or elsewhere, 
with a lady, had purposely informed the maid- 
servant that he had gone out; and lienee the 
message now delivered by this female depen- 
dant to Ernc-stina. 

“ In that case,’’ said her ladyship, “ I will 
defer seeing my uncle till the morning. You 
may now retire: and . ,1 shall not heed you any 
more this night.” 

When again alone, Ernestina began to 
reflect that after all it was perhaps much better 
her uncle was not at home. If he were, he 
might have objected to become an accomplice 
in the infliction of a slow, lingering, and 
terrible death upon Collin ; — he might ha* ! 
insisted on liberating the wretch at all h>" 
and at any risks. 

“ But since he has gone out,” though 
tina, continuing her musirgs as she 
bed to partake of the refreshments . 
been brought, “ it is most likely h^* 
the entire evening awn}’ from lie' 4 - 
return till a late hour. That he 
piivato suite of apartments to-ni 
fore by no means probable ; i 
morrow comes it is to .be hoj 
agonies of thir.-t, the pangs of hungv 
exhausting ellorts of maddened ati 
escape, will have consummated the a. 
death. But when once the deed is don., 
the wretch shall be no more, my uncle in the 
adopt some means to dispose of the corps£.a 
It will he too late then for him to refuse to 
assent to the act or become an accessary to 
its prepetration ; and the only thing for him 
to consider will be the best means of making 
away with all evidences of the occurrence.” 

In this strain did’ .Ernestina continue to 
weigh the results of her vengeance ; in respect 
to the Hangman ; and gradually the desire 
began to arise in 1 cr mind to satisfy herself 
"that this vengeance was proceeding according 
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to her hopes and expectations. Perhaps the 
object of her inveterate hatred was already 
dead ? Who could tell how long or how short 
a period it might take to send a man out or 
existence by such a process as. that > It was 
not so much the hunger and thirst : those, sue 
knew full well, might be endured for days and 
days : but it was the terrible nature of the cap- 
tivity — the strange and horrible restriction of._ 
the person— the fearful crampings of all the 
limbs— and the wearing, tearing, heart-break- 
ing efforts which a strong man was sure, to 
make in his utter desperation to release him- 
self,— these constituted the exhausting powers 
that should lead to speedy dissolution ! Likely 
enough then, did she deem it, tha‘ he had al- 
ready ceased to exist ; and the frightful outiag.o 
she had experienced made her feel a feroci- 
ous desire to gratify her vindictive rage with 
a view of the cold inanimate corpse of him 
who had so terribly abused her. Yes- and 
for the same reason too, if he were not yet 
dead, did her revengeful hate prompt her 
to go and feast her eves upon the excrucia- 
tions, the agonies, and the tortures which the 
wretch must be suffering ! 

Thus, in cither case— whether he were dead 
or alive — did the implacability and dark fero- 
city of her revenge urge her to pay a visit to 
the room were she had left her victim. Yield- 
ing to the influence of this morbid feeling, 
Lady Ernestina .Dysart rose from the couch, 
and began to put on some of her clothing. &hc 
felt refreshed by the hours of tranquil slumber 
which she had enjoyed, and invigorated by the 
food and wine of which she had just partaken. 
Well fitted, then, was she for the procecd- 
degi.which she proposed to undertake: but 
!ippearei of her mind was very far removed 
snddenlj- 't at all bordering upon happiness, 
hauteur, -as released from the our treniend- 
“Venetia, f alarm that for a year past had 
ner or tone thiacingly imminent: namely, the 
“ it is you who bath-room at the Blackhoath 
every syllable ogh thus relieved from a sense 
utterance. Whaiat head, was she not now 
cities have you mre by the consciousness of so 
hour that 3 r ou hr, ion that depraved and unprin- 
to escape from, he were, it was impossible for 
But you accer callous to that ? No — she indeed 
adhered to. , was polluted beyond all purifica- 
liere to d^she was as loathsome an object in 
contimjr esteem as if she had been dragged 
cancygh the ordeal of all the lowest stews and 
f Wniest brothels with which the metropolis 
Tbounds : and if the thought of her beauty 
now arose in her mind, it was only to make 
her shudder at the revolting recollection that 
every charm had been in the possession of the 
common hangman. Awful and hideous recol- 
lection ’.—enough to stun her senses -with dis- 
may, or else goad them to a I'abkl frenzy ! 

She was in the midst of resuming her ap- 
parel, when her ear suddenly caught the sound 
of some one turning the handle of the door : 


and she fancied that the maid was coming back, 
probably to say that the Marquis of Leve- 
son bad returned. But quickly did the door 
open — a form passed as rapidly in — and as the 
door closed again and the key turned in . the 
lock, a horrible groan came from Ernestines 
tongue, and she sank down upon her knees in 
the presence of the Hangman 1 
/ “ Ah 1 the tables are turned now,” lie said, 
in a tone of diabolic ferocity, while his hideous 
countenance glared upon the unhappy woman 
as if every lineament were menacing of murder. 

“ O God !” she said, clasping her hands in 
utter despair, and feeling as if the cold hand of 
death were already upon her. 

“Ah ! food — wine !” ejaculated the Hangman, 
suddenly catching sight of the tray upon a table 
close by the bed. “Just what T want!” -and 
he was bounding with the rabid eagerness of 
famine towards the refreshments, when, swift 
as the startled deer, Ernestina sprang from her j 
knees, swept towards the mantel, and seized the 
bell-rope. 

But at that very instant the Hangman turn- 
ed and grasped her wrist with such fearful 
violence that she shrieked out with the pain. 
Another second, and he would have been too 
late to prevent her from making the bell ring. 

“ Silence, and sib down 1" he said, with tone 
and looks of an infernal ferocity ; then having 
Aim/ her as it were into a chair, he took the 
towels from the wash-hand stand and bound 
her in such a way that she could not rise from 
the neat. 

Ernestina struggled not, and spoke not a 
word. A fearful terror was upon her. She 
saw that the man was half maddened and cap- 
able of any deed of violence — even murder it- 
self ; and polluted, degraded, lost even in her 
own estimation as she was, yet when thus at 
any moment her death-blow might be dealt, the 
instinctive clingings to life asserted their 
power. 

“Now vou will stay there as long as I like,” 
said the Hangman, speaking with a hyena-like 
ferocity. “ But if you make any noise, this will 
soon silence you P — and as he spoke he drew 
forth his sharp clasp-knife, the blade of which 
had a horrible ghastly appearance that caused 
the blood to stagnate throughout the unhappy 
woman’s entire being. 

Daniel Coflin now sat down at the table, and 
began to eat and drink with the avidity of a 
wild beast. The maid-servant had placed 
several dishes upon the tray in order to tempt 
Lady Ernestina’s appetite — cold chicken, 
tongue, pigeon pie, and jellies, together with 
sherry and Port wine. As a supper there j 
would have been sufficient for six or eight per- ! 
sons ; but almost incredible was the inroad 
which Daniel Coflin made upon the viands. 
Dish after dish did he attack with the. raven- 
ous appetite of one who had been starving for 
whole days. The cold fowl was picked to the 
very bones ; and even some of these did he 
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crunch and swallow during the devouring pro- 
cess. Of the tongue, which was nearly entire 
when he thrust his fork into it, did he leave 
but a few pieces of the fat and tough portions 
of the root ; and as for the pigeon-pie, it dis- 
appeared with a proportionate rapidity. 
This tremendous supper he washed down with 
the wine, which he drank out. of a tumbler,, 
just as if it were mere water or malt liquor 
that he thus poured down his capacious throat ; 


--and the repast was Wolind Up ■with the 
jellies, all of which he disposed of in half a 
dozen twinklings of the eye. 

■While the HaDgman was engaged in Ins 
monster-repast, Lady Ernestina Dysart en- 
deavoured to collect her ideas and look her 
altered position in the face. But this she 
could not do steadily and deliberately: it was 
impossible for her to reason with calmness in 
the presence of this fearful calamity which had 
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overtaken her. Turned indeed were the tables 
now 1 Tbere sat the Hangman — her master — t 
having full power of life an-'} death over her, ; 
and here was she bound captive and helpless 

I a chair. What would he dd with her ? — 
lat course did he mean to adopt? — what 
-rro’rs would the implacability of his ; 
neeance suggest? In a wordj what was to 
liei’ fate ? She knew iiot and how in the j 
idst of those ice-like sliudderings and freez- i 
g tremors which passed over her, could she i 
ssibly settle her thoughts so as to frame a 
njecture upon the awful subject ? 

“There! that will do for o ice," said the i 
aneman, pushing away his plate: then as he 
iured the remains of the wine into the turn- 
er and surveyed with a grim complacency 
e various dishes he had emptied, he observed, 
This supper is certain 1 )' a triile of conit en- 
tion for upwards of twenty hours’ captivity 
that cursed chair: and considering that I 
idn't eaten anything since nine o’clock last 
r ening, my fast may be reckoned for at least 
venty-fivc hours.” 

He then poured the remainder of the wine 
jwn his throat: and after smacking his lips, 
xed his eyes upon Ernestina. 

“ Well, and what do you t' ink of yourself 
ow," he continued, “ after playing me such 
pretty trick ? By Jove 1 it is enough to 
lake one stark-staring mad to think of it. 
Jut how' do you suppose I got loose?” lie 
emanded with an ironical grin. “ The vices 
f you aristocrats are often nuts for me | 
3 crack somehow’ or another. To tell the 
rutli, I had pretty well given up all hope, 
r hen lo and behold 1 the door opens— -a light 
hines in— and who the deuce should make 
heir appearance but your precious uncle and 
jady Sackville ?’’ 

“ All !’ ejaculated Ernestina, amazement 
or the moment rising above her terror, “lily 
mcle and Yenetia ?” 

“ Aye, that it was,” exclaimed the Hangman, 
vith a grim smile. “ What scandalous re- 
probates you w'onien of quality are, to be sure! 
However, a capital thing it was for me that 
;his should have happened to-night: for J do 
jelieve I should have been dead before morn- 
ing. jYoui, so far from dying or any chance 
af it, I am in the best possib’e feather— two 
hundred pounds in my pocket — a good supper 
and a couple of bottles of wine under my 
waist-coat — and one of the handsomest womeu 
of the Aristocracy for my mistress.” 

Ernestina pave a sudden start and a faint 
cry as these last words, so fu’-l of terrible 
menace, smote her ears : but feeling the next 
instant how utterly powerless she was, she 
sank back in the chair with a low deep moan, 
and her head fell forward upon the luxuriant 
volume of her naked bosom. 

“ It’s above an hour and a half ago that I 
was let loose from that cursed chair,” resumed 
^the Hangman ; “and I meact to come straight 


up to this room at once, but I heard, some. one 
about o ) tlie stairs— so I just slipped into 
another chamber — the first that was bandy 
and locking myself in, laid down on the bed a 
bit, for I w'as regularly tired out. However, 
when I bad done my nap, I found my way. to 
your roonij and here I am safe and sound. But 
f suppose,” he added, with another crin and 
ironical leer, “ you can’t guess why I am.s.it- 
tin i here chattering to you in this familiar 
sty’e ? In the first place it’s because this wine 
has put me into a little better humour than 
I was just now; and in the second place be- 
cause you are my mistress, ' and so 1 want to 
put ourselves on an intimate and comfortable 
footing together.” 

Ernestina’a countenance grew haggard aiid 
ghastly to a degree as the Public Executioner 
thus spoke ; and as she raised her eyes iu 
min led ei treaty , horror, and uncertainty 
towards him, all the intensity of her varied 
feelings was depicted with a flightful eloquence 
in her looks. . 

“ Well, and what are you thinking of, then? 1 
he demanded with brutal abruptness. “ You 
must not give way to regret and so on, or else 
it will spoil your beauty. And mind, your’s 
is a beauly of which 1 shall be very proud 
when I introduce you to all my particular 
friends.” 

“Eternal Hod !” shrieked Lady Erncstma, 
suddenly shaking herself in a paroxysm of 
hysterical frenzy : “ is it possible that all this 
can he true — that 1 hear aright ?” 

“ ’True ? of course it is ! Why the devil 
shouldn’t it be ? But come— I will give you 
: a proof of my love and aflection.” 
i Thus speaking, and with' a horrible chuck - 
L ling laugh, the Hangman, who was somewhat 
under the influence of the two bottles of wine 
: which he had drunk, rose from his chair 
' accosted Ernestina — and stooping. down, began 
coverin'? her face with kisses. >Mie. struggled 
, — O heavens 1 she straggled as if it were a 

- huge boa-constrictor that was thus slobbering 
! her with its forked tongue previous to the 
t process of deglutition : but she was so bound 
> in the chair and her arms were secured in 

- such a manner that she could afford no eflec- 
.» tun! resistance ; and as to screaming out, her 
3 powers of utterance were either absorbed in 
r the horror of her feelings, or else thc.few 
r stilled cries which might perhaps have found 

1 vent were kept down by the brutal kisses of 
the monster. 

t “ How, don’t you think I am an affectionate 

2 kind of fellow ?" he asked. “ 33ut come— it’s 
b time we should he oil — and with these words 
2 he loosened the towels which held her lady- 
ship in the chair. 

t Panting and gasping from the half smother- 
ing effects of the caresses lie had bestowed 
r upon her, and with a deep inward sense of 
1 self-loathing — wretched too, O wretched.beyond 
b all possibility of description — Ernestina had 
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scarcely consciousness or energy left to think “ You are killing me— I am dying 1” she 
at all. ’ Rut when the ruflian bade her rise, murmured in a faint voice : but still was there 
with an intimation that she was to depart in an expression of ineffable horror in her looks 
his company, she looked up into his face in a as she averted them from the Hangman’s 
manner of anxious inquiry. countenance. 

“Well, I suppose I spoke intelligbly enough,” “ Oh ! that’s all _ nonsense,' 1 he exclaimed, 
he growling y observed: “and if not, I.can “ Women don’t die like this. Besides, you 
soon make you understand. You are going are young, and sLrong, and healthy enough, 
away with me to be my mistress — to live with If it was the 1’rince that was with you, you 
me, —no, not exactly to live with me. cause wouldn’t he dying with anything unless it was 
whv, it wouldn't do to take you to the pleasure : but because a gentleman of my pro- 
same house where Sally Melmoth is. But fession has took a fancy to you ” 

I will put you into a nice comfortable lodging “ Oh ! if you have any compassion left — if 

over in Bermondsey ” j you have any feeling in your heart,’’ moaned 

“ Monster— wretch— villain !” exclaimed | the wretched Ernestina, “leave me — I am 
Ernestine, no v starting from the chair to I dying l” 

which she was no longer bound: “ let this scene , The Hangman grew frightened. Even 
end at once!" • while Ernestina was giving faint and feeble 

jX^Well then, it will end in this manner,” ! utterance to these last words, he was struck 

1 cried the Hangman, snatching up his class- • by the visible change which had come over 

knife from the table and raising the ghastly i her ; and there was also something that alarm- 

! rdeaming l)hde above Ernest ina’s bead. , ed him in the tone of her voice. Yet he was 

!° "“Mercy, mercy !” she ejaculated, falling undecided how to act. To leave her then and 
{upon her knees:' for there was someth b g there, was to abandon the vengeance which 
ifrijiitf .1 in the aspect of that hideous knife. lm lad resol ed to wreak: and how could he 
“Nov listen, while I say just a few last give up all idea of revenge for what he con- 
words," exclaimed Cofli'’. * sidered to be the wrongs he had experienced ? 

“ Last words ?" repeated Ernestina, tremb- That he 'as already sufficiently avenged by 
ling all over as she knelt before him: for it the brutal outrages perpetrated on the un- 
struek her that this phrase was indicative of | hip y lady, he did not think, lie sought to 
her doom. 1 drag her through all the mire, pollution, and 

“ You are a fool — I don’t want t > hurt you, \ filth of a brothel in Bermondsey : for it « as 
unless you make me,’’ resumed the Hangman, only by the consummate degradation of the 
“ Bat * wiiat I mean to say is just high-born, titled, and beautiful lady that his 
simply this. Twice have you done your best. ‘ fiendish malice and diabolic vindictiveness 
to make an end of me— once when you could be appeased. 

thought you was sticking a dagger into While he was standing by the side of the 
me on "Westminster Bridge ; and last night, couch, uncertain how to act, Ernestina had 
or rather this mommy, wheu you shoved me averted her countenance; and shading her 
into the chair. If 1 didn’t mean to be re- eyes with one of her white bands, she lay as if 
venged, I shouldn’t be flesh and blood. But I in extremities— her breath coming with quick 
do mean revenge— and that is by making you uneasy gaspings, and all tlie lower part of her 
ray mistress. Or else I will send every inch of countenance looking as if the seal of death 
this blade through that lovely bosom of your’s, were already impressed upon it. 
j down into your very heart. So now decide.’’ “Come now, what does this me n ?” demand- 
Ernestin'a remained upon her knees, but ed the Hangman gruflly, endeavouring as it 
with her hands no longer outstretched nor her were to conceal his fears even from himself 
looks upraised. ITer arms fell before her, and beneath a display of his savage temper, 
her head drooped on her bosom, giving her the 11 What's the matter with you V 
air of a kneeling penitent. She was abandon- “I tell you I am dying,” answered Ernestina 
ing herself to despair : the stupor of dismay in a voice that » as scarcely audible. “Heaven! 
was coming over her ; — her ideas were grow- will you not suffer me to die in peace ?” 
ing confused— her senses seemed to be leaving Daniel Collin was now too seriously alarmed 
her. to permit him to remain undecided any longer; 

“ Now then, get up -dress yourself— and let and thinking that the best course be could 
us depart,” said the Hangman. adopt would be to take his departure as prompt- 

But no response was gi -en him — and the un- ly as possible, lie without another word snatch- 
happy lady, already upon her knees, fell with ed up his hat, flung it upon his head, and stole 
her face downward upon the floor, where she forth from the room. Descending the stairs, 
lay senseless. he boldly traversed the hall ; and^the moment 

When she awoke to consciousness again, she the porter emerged from his great leathern 
was lying on the bed, and the Hangman was sentry-box in which he was wont to sit and doze, 
sprinkling water on her face. A conviction Coffin said, “I’m a friend of_ Mr. Brockman’s.” 
that she had experienced fresh outrage struck The porter recollected having seen the Hang- 
lier as if with a deathblow ! man before, but still he could not help gazing 
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suspiciously upon him. Coffin accordingly drew 
the crow-bar out of his pocket, and pave the 
domestic a tap on the head which at once 
stretched him senseless on the marble floor of 
the hall. 

The Hangman escaped from the house with- 
out any farther molestation ; and several 
minutes elapsed before £lie hall-porter came to 
himself. He then raised, an alarm that some 
robber had been in the house ; and as the 
servants rushed about in all directions, the 
maid appointed to wait on Ernestina sped to 
her l’oom. There she found her ladyship 
dangerously ill : but nothing could equal the 
j-oung woman’s amazement when she beheld the 
dishes completely cleared and the decanters 
emptied. 

“ Heavens 1 the robbers have been here 1” 
she exclaimed in surprise and alarm. 

Lady Ernestina Dysart, now recovering 
partially, and pei’ceiving the necessity of 
telling some tale, at once corroborated the 
maid’s belief — representing that she had 
fallen into a swoon on discovering a robber in 
her room, and that she was only now beginning 
to shake off the effects of the terrific fright she 
had sustained. 

In this manner was not only the absence 
of the supper accounted for, but likewise 
the serious illness which Lady Ernestin a 
experienced. 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 


coxclusiox or Tim history of seems. 

r> 

Tin: scene shifts once more to Windsor Castle : 
and it is the same evening of which we have 
been writing. 

The reader will not have forgotten a 
certain Mrs. Bredalbane, occupying the post 
of one of the Royal Bedchamber Women : and 
if we peep into this lady’s own room in the 
castellated palace, at about ten o’clock, Ave 
shall find her seated tetc-a-tctc with Mrs. 
Arbutlinot, avIio held a similar appointment. 
These two ladies had become great friends 
and confidants ; and when not required to be 
in personal attendance on the Queen, they 
were wont to ha\ r e a cup of tea or a pleasant 
little supper together in order to discuss all 
the scandal of the palace. 

On the present occasion they were seated at 
the supper-table. The repast was over : but 
they were enjoying themselves with a glass of 
. liqueur , while indulging in some of their 
favourite topics of discourse. 

“ Yes, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Bredal- 
bane, pursuing the thread of some previous 
remarks which she had been making, “ I can 
assure you the Princess persecutes me to death 
upon this subject ; and that is what you 


beheld her talking to me so earnestly about in 
the Park this morning.” 

“ But how is it,” inquired Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
“ that her Royal Highness should be so 
anxious to learn the history of Sellis’s mys- 
terious death ?” 

“ You might say murder if you chose 1” ob- 
served Mrs. Bredalbane. 

“ Indeed ! are you so positive on that bead ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

“ I am,” was the response. “ Of all the 
topics whereon you and I have so frequently 
conversed, I do believe that the Sellis business 
is the onl}' one left untouched by us ” 

“ And it is precisely that which has sud- 
denly assumed animporlant degree of interest 
in my eyes,” interrupted Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
“ after what you have told me relative to the 
young Princess Charlotte. But how came her 
Royal Highness to be aware that you, of all 
the ladies at Court, were better instructed in 
this mysterious transaction than any one 
else ?” 

“ I will tell you how it happened,” said Mrs. 
Bredalbane. “ Poor dear Lady Prescott, 
Avhose melancholy death at Geneva has so 
recently appeared in the papers, was a bosom 
friend of mine ; and one evening we were 
talking familiarly together, in the same way as 
you and I at the present moment. The con- 
versation turned upon the Sellis affair ; and I 
was induced to commence the narrative of the 
dread occurrence. Little suspecting who 
overheard me, I had nearly finished the recital, 
when all of a sudden the astounding fact 
became revealed to us that the Princess Char- 
lotte was a listener ; and, as she subsequently 
confessed, she had caught every syllable — 
that is to say, as far as I bad advanced in the 
narrative.” 

“ Dear me, Iioav very awkward 1” exclaimed 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. “ "Was that long ago ?” 

“ Yes — some months — just before Lady 
Prescott resigned and aatis succeeded by you. 
From that moment has the Princess constantly 
plagued and persecuted me to tell her the 
remainder of the narrati\ r e : but it is of a 
nature which, strictly speaking, cannot possibly 
be reA r ealed to so young a person.” 

“Is it then of so very peculiar.a character ?” 
asked Mrs. Arbuthnot, with a display of 
curiosity that wms significant enough. 

“Ah! my dear friend, if you only heard 
it," exclaimed Mrs. Bredalbane, “ you Avould 
indeed agree with me that I cannot — must not 
— dare nob comply with theyoung Princess’s 
request. I lia\ T e accordingly managed to put 
her off from time to time with a variety of 
excuses : but this morning she told me frankly 
enough she did not think that I intended to 
fulfil my promise at all. That was when you 
saw her looking so cross — firing up indeed, in 
her truly royal manner,” added Mrs. Bredal- 
bane, whose head was filled with courtly 
ideas to Avhich her tongue could only give 
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utterance in a courtly sense. “ But after 
all, she is a sweet eood-natured Princess ; and 
if she were not a Princess, we'should speak of 
her as a most amiable creature. -1 

“ But this story of Sellis ?” said Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. “ Come, my dear friend, I do not suppose 
that you have ?ny. reserve with me ?” 

“ Very far from it,” exclaimed Mrs.- Bredal- 
baue. “ It would indeed be very wrong of me 
to keep any secrets from you, after the im- 
plicit confidence which you have placed in me. 
Not but that I should have peretrated the 
intimacy subsisting between your charming 
daughter Penelope and the Prince, even if you 
had not whispered in my ear that such an 
intimacy did really exist. But if Penelope 
should prove in the family way, as you fear 

J> 

“Fear is not perhaps exactly' the word, my 
good friend,” interrupted Mrs. Arbutlieot : 
“ because the existence of issue from this 

amour would always prove a sort of tie 

You understand me ? ’ she observed signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Without a doubt,” answered Mrs. Bredal- 
bane : “ and I do not know which to admire 
the most — the truly woman-of-the-world way 
in which you take your daughter’s connexion 
with the Prince, or the precision with which 
you estimate the results. Ah ! my dear 
friend, I have seen so many, many strange 

things within these walls But while I 

think of it, let me observe that if Penelope 
should prove ’ with child, I can recommend an 
excellent and trustworthy female, at whose 
house she can go into retirement ” 

“ A thousand thanks for the interest you 
take in the matter,” interrupted Mrs. Arbutli- 
not. ' “ But pray do let me bring back your 
attention to that topic which for the present 
moment has an absorbing interest for me — I 
mean the affair of Sellis.” 

“ Well then, I will give you that narrative, 
answered Mrs. Bredalbane. “ You are well 
aware that the transaction took place during 
the night between the 31st of May and the 
1st of June, 181o — therefore upwards of five 
years ago. The Duke of Cumberland was then 
living, as he is now, in the Kitchen Court of 
St. James's Palace. He had three valets — 
Neale, Sellis and Joux. The first-mentioned 
was an Englishman — the second an Italian — 
and the third a Frenchman. Neale was a very 
ordinary-looking person: Sellis was a dark 
complexionecL and rather handsome man; — 
Joux was thin and pale-faced, neatly made, 
and admirably fitted for a valet. Sellis was an 
excellent man — quiet, but cheerful -by no 
means forward in his manners — never excited 
nor yet dispirited — but always preserving an 
equanimity of temper. He was married _ and 
had four children — his family being accom- 
modated with lodgings over the pateway 
leading from Cleveland [Row into the Kitchen 
Court. He had also his own room in the^elnse 


vicinago of the Duke’s suite of apartments, 
and, if you can understand me, there was a 
passage leading from this room to the Duke's 
bed-chamber, and another passage leading into 
the lodgings over the gateway. Adjoining the 
Duke's room was the one occupied by Neale 
when on duty.” 

“ I understand perfectly,” observed Mr3. 
Arbuthnot. “ Pray proceed.” 

“ It was about seven o’c’ock in the evening 
of the 31st of May,” continued Mrs. Bredalbane, 
that Sellis repaired to Neale's room for the pur- 
pose of saying something to him. They were 
accustomed, with the familiarity usually sub- 
sisting between dependants in the same house- 
hold, to enter each other’s rooms at an}' time 
without the ceremony of knocking ; and there- 
fore, on this occasion of which I am speaking, 
Sellis entered Neale's apartment without any 
warnin % But he at once beheld something 
which made him start back in dismay, and 
give vent to the exclamation of ‘ Heavens! the 
Princess Augusta /’ Plying along the passage, 
back to his own room, Sellis ran against Joux, 
who happened to be there at the ^moment and 
who heard with much astonishment the singn- 
lar ejaculation which burst from his lips. He 
was equally surprised at Sellis’s hasty and con- 
fused manner ; and the more so when with a 
strange wildness of look he said to - him, ‘ You 
cannot possibly qo to < Neale's room; for he is 
engaged! He then took Joux along with 
him into his ! od ings, and kept him in 
conversation " for about an hour. Joux 
then retired, naturally wondering at the 
incident which I have described, but of 
which Sellis volunteered not the least explana- 
tion, nor even alluded to it in the presence of 
his wife. As one of Sellis's children was ill and 
it was arranged t at the little invalid should 
sleep with its mother, Sellis had decided upon 
passing the ui;ht in his own room belonging to 
the ducal suite of apartments. Accordingly, 
at ten o'clock on that memorable night, he 
embraced his wife and children with his wonted 
affection, and then retired to his chamber.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Bredalbane paused fora few 
moments to replenish her glass of liqueur, an 
example which Mrs. Arbuthnot readily follow- 
ed; and this being done, the former lady re- 
sumed her narrative in the ensuing terms 

“ It was half-past two in the morning, when 
the cry of murder rang through that portion of 
St. James’s Palace. All was speedily confusion 
and alarm. The Duke of Cumberland was in 
his nightshirt, covered with blood — Neale was 
with him — and in a very short time all the do- 
mestics were aroused from their beds. Joux 
was one of the first to speed to the Duke’s 
chamber ; and it was he who was also the first 
to discover that Sellis was no more. It appears 
that on hastening to call the Italian, Joux was 
horror-stricken on finding the unfortunate man 
lying on the bed with his throat cut from ear 
to ear — indeed, in so horrible a manner that his 
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head was all but severed from his body. 
Advancing nearer to the couch, Joux presently 
observed a sheet of naper lying on the floor. 
It was a partially-finished letter, in the hand- 
writing of Sellis ; and being in the shade of a 
chest of drawers, from which it had evidently 
fallen, it might easily have escaped the super- 
ficial notice of any one entering that room. 
Indeed Jouxhimseif had flot remarked it until 
looking more attentively about the scene of 
horror ; so that it is not to be wondered at if it 
failed to catch the eyes of the murderer in the 
hnrry, confusion, and excitement necessarily 
attendant on the perpetration of so appalling a 
crime. Joux hastily ran his eye over the first 
few lines : and these were to him a sudden re- 
velation ! He understood it all : but finding 
himself thus in a single moment the possessor 
of a fearful secret, he felt an unknown terror 
come over him. It seemed as if a warning 
voice whispered in his ear, 1 Take heed lent you 
sharq the same fate !' For he saw in an instant 
that Sellis had been murdered on account of 
this same secret which had just come into his 
possession ; and as he beheld the awful spectacle 
of the butchered Italian stretched before him, 
an ice-chill struck to his heart with a presenti- 
ment of what his own doom might be.. Hastily 
thrusting, therefore, the letter into his pocket, 
he was induced by his terrors to place a seal 
upon his lips. You may rest assured that he 
sought the earliest opportunity to lock himself 
up in his own room and read the letter which 
accident had placed in his possession. I will 
now show' you that document itself.” 

“AVhat? the very letter!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, in astonishment: “is it in your 
possession ? 1 

“It is,’' wavs the Hon. Mrs. lhedalbanc’s 
reply: then rising from her seat, she fetched her 
writing-desk from a side-table, and producing 
a number of papers, searched amongst them for 
the required document. 

This she soon found ; and taking it from the 
envelope in which it w'as carefully preserved, 
she handed it to Mrs. Arbuthnot. The writing 
was in the peculiar cramped hand characterising 
foreign penmanship : the lines had evidently 
been traced under circumstances of considerable 
excitement, and there was every sign to pro^e 
that the Tetter vans merely a draught whence a 
fair copy was to be made, as there w r ere many 
erasures, corrections, and interlineations. In- 
deed, it was by no means an easy task to 
decipher the writing at all : but at length, with 
Mrs. Bredalbane’s assistance, Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was enabled to make out the contents in the 
following manner: — 

“ For my own sake, I must declare that it 
was through so motive of impertinent curiosity 
I entered the room just now'. Indeed, I had 
not a suspicion that aught of evil was’ going on 
But heavens ! what did I behold ? Yourself and 
the Princess. Augusta in each other's arms, 
I leaving not a doubt as to the criminality of 


the scene. I am amazed — astounded — horri- 
fied. I know not what to do. Without any 
affection of sickly sentimentalism, I may be 
permitted to declare my'self a lover of virtue. 
At all ever. ts my ideas of propriety are such 
that I have experienced a shock which will 
never be forgotten. I have dissembled my 
feelings in the presence of my wife— in the 
presence of .Joux also. I have endeavoured to 
be calm ; but it was the external surface of 
the volcano, while the fire was agitating -with- 
in ! I am incapable of concealing the true state 
of my feelings much longer. Henceforth, 
whenever I might see you — whenever I might 
behold the Princess Augusta— and whenever, 
too, I might hear your names mentioned, my 
countenance would betray the fact that in the 
deep caverns of my soul a dread secret was 
deposited. If questioned— especially if pressed 
by my wife — what could I say? Subterfuge — 

falsehood No, no ! I hate untruth ! Besides, 

T cou’d not make all the rest of my life one 
continuous incessant lie, for the sake of veiling 
this hideous secret which personally concerns 
me not. What then is to be done ? I assured- 
ly do not ever wish to be dragged into a re- 
velation, nor yet be surprised into a betrayal, 
of this tremendous secret. My only course is 
to leave St. James’s— to seek some other ser- 
vice : and bv being thus removed from the 
presence of those whom this secret so i early 
concerns, I may not be forced every day, and 
every hour, to find myself blushing or turning 
pale, and having to invent some falsehood as 
an excuse for my emotions. 

“ My mind therefore is made up. I shall 
leave to-morrow. My child’s illness will serve 
as an excuse : the doctor said something to- 
day about the sea-side. This then will serve 
to ‘account for my sudden resolve— a resolve 
which is now unchangeable. 

“ If I write to you thus, addressing you by 
no name— it is that I cannot bring myself to 
pay even the most ordinary courtesy to one 

who 41 * 

*.■“•** 

* * * 

Here the letter abruptly broke off : but it 
was evident that, so much as there was of it, 
its contents had produced a deep impression 
upon Mrs. Arbuthnot’s mind. 

“What think you of that document?” asked 
Mrs. Bredalbane. 

“ Before I offer a single comment,” respond- 
ed Mrs. Arbuthnot, *' be pleased to finish 
your narrative :”— and as she thus spoke, her 
manner was grave and her look serious to a 
dc ree. 

“ I have but little more to say,” continued 
the Hon. Mrs. Bredalbane. “ You may readi- 
ly suppose that .Toux, on perusing this letter, 
was strangely excited ; and if on the spur of 
the momett he had deemed it prudent to ab- 
stain from declaring wlmt he knew or produc- 
ing the document, he was low more than ever 
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confirmed in the adoption of that course. The 
inquest took place ; and as a matter of course 
the evidence, such as it was, had been cooked 
up so as to have but one tendency— namely, to 
fix the stigma of self-destruction upon Sellis. 
A verdict was returned accordingly ; and the 
unfortunate Italian was not only branded as 
a base cowardly assassin — the midnight as- 
sailant of a kind and benevolent master — but 
also as a miserable suicide !” 

“ And what about Joux ?” asked Mrs. Ar- 
b uth not. 

“ He managed to keep himself out of the 
way at the moment when the evidence of the 
domestics and others was being taken down iu 
writing to be ultimately submitted to the 
Coroner’s jury : and soon afterwards he 
quitted the service of his Itoyal Highness. He 
then entered my household as butler, my hus- 
band being at that time alive and our resi- 
dence in Mount Street. In the course of a short 
time I observed that Joux had evidently some- 
thing on his mind ; and knowing of course that 
he had been in the service of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, I fancied that he might have picked 
up some piece of Court sea- dal, or have be- 
come a party in some not over-nice transaction 
connected with high life. To these suppositions 
I was led by a word or two which at times' he 
inadvertently dropped ; and at length I pressed 
him on the subject. He then told me all these 
particulars relative to Sellis and the letter, 
which I have been describing to you, und which 
have never been made public. lie gave me the 
letter : he even appeared delighted to get rid of 
it ; and yet he assured me that some supersti- 
tious feeli g had always prevented him from 
destroying it whenever he entertained the idea. 
He left me at length to ‘ better himself,’ as the 
phrase goes ; and I know not what has become 
of him.” 

“ But what was his opinion relative to the 
whole allair ?” asked Mrs. Arbuthnot, fixing 
upon her friend a keen and searching look. 

“ What could he think, otherwise than that 
Sellis had discovered an amorous intrigue exist- 
ing between the Princess Augusta and the valet 
Neale : and that fearful of being betrayed and 
ruined, Neale murdered Sellis, and then, iu 
order to shield himself, penetrated into the 
Duke of Cumberland’s room — wounded his 
Royal Highness — and lied — of course leaving it 
to be supposed that SePis was the assailant." 

“And you believe all this relative to Neale ?” 
asked Airs. Arbuthnot. 

“ io be sure I do," replied Airs. Bredalbaue. 
“purely you do not fancy tint Joux forged 
this letter, and that his whole story being a 
fiction, feellis was really an intended robber 
and murderer, and an actual suicide {'' 

“ ' I believe every syllable of the story 

tokl by Joux, ’ answered Airs. Arbuthnot. “I 
aDo feel convinced that this letter is genuine, 
though without signature, imperfect, and un- 
finished. I therefore believe that Sellis was 


murdered : but I do not believe that Neale was 
the murderer! - ’ 

“Good heavens! what do you believe?” ex- 
claimed Airs. Bredalbane, with a frightened re- 
gard. 

“Tell me what was the impression that Joux 
entertained on the subject ?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 

“I do not remember that he ever specifically 
and iu so many words explained his opinion,” 
said Airs. Bredalbane. “ He told me the 
narrative — gave me the letter — and suffered me 
to draw my own inference ; which I did, 
supposing it to be the same that he himself had 
already deduced from the facts themselves.” 

“ Depend upon it,” observed Airs. Arbuth- 
not, shakin? her head solemnly, “ that the im- 
pression Joux formed wa3 very different from 
the o' e which you, my dear friend, received.” 

“Good heavens 1 I be . in to entertain a dread- 
ful suspicion,” cried Airs. Bredalbane. 

“ And my wonder is that you did not enter- 
tain it long ago," rejoined Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
“ Look calmly and dispassionately at all the 
facts. Why was Joux so overpowered with 
alarm on dicovering the secret ? Because he 
read the frightful truth in a moment ! Had he 
believed Nea'e — a humble and obscure domestic 
— to have been the murderer, he would not 
have feared to proclaim this belief. But it was 
because he comprehended the whole of that 
awful mystery ” 

“ For God’s sake, take care of what you 
3ay 1” interrupted Airs. Bredalbane, casting an 
anxious glance around, as if the faces of listeners 
might peer forth from.the very walls : then she 
ro3e and looked forth from the door to satisfy 
herself that there were no caves-droppers. 

“ It is impossible,” continued Mrs. Arbuth- 
not when Airs. Bredalbane had resumed her 
seat, “ to shut one’s eyes against the truth — 
startliug, horrifying, and astounding though 
it be — which stands forth patent and visible 
from amidst all the facts before us.- The belief 
that Neale was the murderer involves the 
chmisii.: llnory. How could he be ruined 
and undone because a Royal lady be stowed 
her favour.; on him ? Would she not screen 
him ? Would she not provide for him 1 Where 
was the necessity to murder Sellis ? Think you 
tiiat the Princess herself would have counselled 
him to the deed ? And then, if your theory 
makes him the murderer of Sellis, it must 
make him also the assailant of the Duke. But 
why suppose him committing one unnecessary 
crime in oidir to veil another ? It would have 
been an act of sheer madness on Neale’s part ; 
and the theory is not tenable for a moment.” 

“Then who — who”— asked Airs. Bredal- 
baue, scarcely dating to allow her lips to form 
tl«e query which all her suspicions now natur- 
ally SUggl’; tCU. 

“ Aly dear friend, between you and me," 
said Air.--. Arbuthnot, “ there is not the 
slightest necessity to mince -matters. We are 
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alone— we shall not betray each other— and we 
may therefore speak •without reserve. This 
then is my opinion — my firm opinion — the 
opinion to ■which I came while reading Sellis’s 
■letter ” 

. “ And that opinion ? ’ asked Mrs. Bredal- 
bane. 

“Is that Ernest Duke ^of Cumberland was 
guilty of incest with his sister the Princess 
Augusta, and was himself the murderer of 
Sellis !” 

Such was the answer that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
gave in a firm and solmen voice : and then a 
long pause ensued. 

“ Yes— it must be so,” said Mrs. Bredalbane, 
at length breaking silence and speaking in a 
musing tone. “ I comprehend it all now 1 That 
letter was intended to have been sent to the 
Duke of Cumberland ; whereas until this night 
I have always imagined that it was meant for 
Neale. Poor Sellis 1 he must have been endowed 
with fine and even noble feelings indeed. That 
such was the case his letter fully proves 1" 

“And in imagination,” continued Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ one may penetrate into the 
solitude of his chamber on that fearful night. 

I fancy that I can see him, carried along by a 
torrent of irresistible feelings excited by the 
fearful crime of incest which lie had witnessed, 
taking up his pen to give expression to those 
feelings in a letter to his Royal master — that 
master whom lie evidently considered to have 
forfeited all claim to respect and deference ! 
Then may we imagine him throwing down his 
pen— perhaps even tossing the paper itself 
impatiently aside, so that it fell down in the 
corner where .Toux picked it up— and throwing 
himself, half-dressed as he was, upon the bed, 
exhausted by the fearful excitement of his 
overwrought feelings. But Ah 1 now comes 
the awful phase of the tremendous drama 1 
The door opens — the Duke of Cumberland 
steals in — Sellis sleeps— and from that sleep 
there is to be no waking. The frightful deed 
is done ; and forth from that room goes the 
Duke— a murderer ! Aye, and what is more 
too, he must have been a cold-blooded assassin ; 
for on his return to his own room, he had the 
presence of mind to perform the part which 
was to give a colour and complexion to the 
whole affair — I mean those wounds which he 
must have inflicted upon himself ” 

“ But the medical evidence," interrupted 
Mrs. Bredalbane, “ proved that the wounds 
were serious.” 

“ Granting that they were,” rejoined Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ may we not suppose that the 
Duke inflicted them a little more severely than 
he perhaps intended ? — or that being a bold 
and desperate man, he calculated full well that 
the more severely he punished himself the 
more certain was he to avert suspicion from his 
own door ? Or again, the medical evidence may 
have been exaggerated and overstrained.” 

“ Is it not an awful subject ?" asked Mrs. 


Bredalbane, as she replaced the unfinished 
letter of the murdered Sellis in her writing- 
desk. 

“ It is a tremendous and a fearful episode in 
the liistoiy of the Royal Family," replied Mrs. 
Arbuthnot : “ and I think that you now 

will be more than ever cautious how 
you appease the curiosity of the Princess 
Charlotte.” 


CHAPTER CLXXXI 

TIIK DOOMED WOMAN. 

Ret CUN we once more to Geneva, the scene of 
so many and startling incidents already 
chronicled in our narrative. 

It was ten o’clock at night, when Jocelyn 
Loftus rang the bell at the entrance of the 
gloomy prison. The gate was immediately 
opened by the porter, who inquired bis busi- 
ness. 

“ I wish to see the Englishwoman named 
Ranger, who is to die to-morrow,” was the 
answer given by our hero. 

“ It is too late, six’,” l’eplied the portei’. 
“ The prison hours ’’ 

“ Hei’c 1” said Loftus, producing a paper 
from his pocket. “ It is an order from the 
Syndics to adxnit me.” 

The man glanced his eye over the paper, 
boTred with much respect, and said, “Have 
the kindness, sir, to follow me.” 

Thus speaking, the porter conducted our 
hero along the gloomy passage, which was 
dimly lighted by an iron lamp suspended to 
the ceiling : and turning into another stone 
corridor he led him into a lai’ge room, where 
a turnkey, t^o or three of the prison watch- 
men, and the serjeant of the guard stationed 
within the walls of the establishment, were 
lounging upon benches, smoking their pipes 
and drinking the small wine of the country. 
The porter gave the written order to the 
turnkey, who forthwith took up a lantern and 
requested Jocelyn to accompany him. The 
porter returned to his lodge at the gate, and 
our hero followed the turnkey through the 
apartment into another long passatre on the 
farther side. They then traversed a lai’ge 
courtyard surrounded by the lofty buildings 
constituting that particular division of the gaol. 
But in one window only did a light shine. 

“ That is where the three men are who are to 
be guillotined to-morrow along with Mrs. Ran- 
ger," said the turnkey. “The pi’iest is with 
them — for they are all three Catholics : and 
they are allowed a light in their cell." 

“ And how do they bear themselves asked 
Loftus : “ for I was told yesterday that they 
are thoroughly reckless and impenitent.” 

“ There I” said the turnkey: “ that is proof 1” 
— and he. drew Jocelyn beneath the barred 
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window of the cell, where they both paused 
for a few moments. 

The three men were singing — not a hymn, 
hut a bacchanalian song ; and then suddenly 
breaking oft' with a loud laugh, they began 
hinging taunts and ribald jests at the priest. 
Then arose however the' voice of that pious 
man enjoiuing them to listen- to the words 


e had to speak ; hut again they broke fol’fch 
ito a coarse gull’aw ; and Jocelyn, with a cold 
remor passing throughout his frame, whispered 
a the turnkey, “ This is horrible 1 for 
eaven’s sake let us move on.” 

“ Think you,” asked the prison functionary, 
s he proceeded to conduct our hero across the 
ard, “ that those meu will continue thus 
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until the last ? I do not. My experience is 
against such a belief." 

“And I also think,” answered Jocelyn,— 
“ and indeed I hope for their oiVn sake, that 
there was something false, hollow, and un- 
natural in their dreadful mirth. It sounded 
like the desperate attempt of men to drown 
care in a forced excitement.” 

“ Just so,” rejoined the turnkey. “ But 
here we are in the women’s division.” 

While thus speaking, the prisou-ofilcial 
had opened a door leading into a second 
courtyard ; and here also one light was alone 
seen shining through the window of a cell on 
the ground-floor. The turnkey opened an- 


inasmuch as it had grown somewhat during 
her imprisonment, it was all perfectly white 
for about a third of an inch at the roots— a 
circumstance that added to the hideousness of 
her appearance. Altogether she seemed the 
vilest and most loathsome wreck of humanity 
upon which Jocelyn Loftus ever set his eyes. 

The moment he entered the cell he found 
her looks fixed upon him. She had been j 
gazing at the door while it opened ; and there 
was a species of reptile like glistening in her 
sunken eyes. Loftus could not help shudder- 
ing as he thus encountered the looks of the 
wretched woman. When he had last seen her, 
it was a fortnight back in the court of justice 


other door, which led into the building ; and where she and . her three accomplices were 


conducting our hero along a gloom}' passage, tried : but (hoi 


bonnet and was 


where their; footsteps raised echoes that had closely veiled, so that he had not on that 
a fearful and ominous sound, he presently occasion observed the change which was 


stopped at a door through the chinks of which 
a feeble glimmering shone forth. 


taking place in her looks. Now he saw her with- 
out bonnet, without cap, and without veil, — 


“J>o you wish to see her alone ?” lie asked, her thin lank hair hanging down on her 


in a subdued whisper. “ Just as you like." 

“ Yes— alone,” replied Loftus. “ Is any 
; with her now?” 


3 U like." scraggy shoulders, and her lean shrivelled 
“ Is any one form wrapped in a gown which bung as 
loosel}' upon her as if in mockery wrapping 


“No: she desired the clergyman — for she a skeleton. "He was shocked — le staggered 
has a Protestant minister attending upon her — back from the revolting spectacle: he could 
to return at midnight. T shall walk up and not con ceal his disgust even if it had killed 
down in the passage until you come forth her upon the spot— and she not only noticed 
again." his manner but also comprehended the reason 

Thus speaking, he drew back the bolts and of it. 
unfastened the chain of the massive door : the “You find me much changed, Mr. Loftus ?" 
key grated horribly in the lock— and the next she said; and her voice, no longer aided by 


moment Jocelyn passed into the cell. 


door closed behind him ; and he was now alone articulate. 


the false teeth, was mumbling and a most in- 


with Mrs. Banger. 


“ I did not expect to find you looking cheer- 

. , • . , « ^ ^ i •iit 


She was sitting upon the mean and sordid ful and happy,” responded our hero, instantly 
pallet stretched on a rough wooden bedstead : recovering himself and speaking in that gentle 
a candle stood upon a small table ; and its tone which was consistent with the generosity 
light, dim and flickering, added to the ghastli- of his character : for he would not willingly 
ness of the wretched woman’s appearance, enhance the pain which he knew full well the 


ness of the wretched woman’s appearance, enhance the pain which he knew f 
Heavens ! how altered was she. The ravages wretched woman must experience. “ Indeed, 
of old age had been fearfully aggravated by I should have been very sorry to find you 
the corroding influence of dire anguish ana looking as you were wont to do ; because 
ineffable horror during the last few weeks ; that would have bespoken a hardness of heart 


sorry 


those ravages 


guised by the abundant use of cosmetics and 
I succedaneous artifices. No rouge, nor pearl- 


no longer dis- which under circurastances- 


“ Ah, under circumstances 1” she repeated 
quickly, and with greater strength of voice 


power, nor refreshing lotions mitigated or than before— as if the anguish of her feelings 
disguised the hideousness of the wretched gave a power to her articulation. “ Good 
woman's countenance : her skin was like God I .and what circumstances ? Beath ! death 1 
wrinkled parchment upon her fleshless checks ; The guillotine waiting for me — O horror 1 the 


i her neck was scraggy and sallow even to loath- 
someness ; — her eyes seemed set in deep 


guillotine and clasping her hands, that 
were skinny and skeleton-like, she quivered 


caverns. She had either lost or else no longer and shook with a convulsive, trembling from 

chose to wear, her false teeth ; and her mouth head to foot. 

had therefore fallen in. Her nose was fright- Jocelyn Loftus placed himself on a stool 
fully, thin, so that her profile had all the that was near the table, and said in a low and 

angular sharpness of old age, unredeemed by agitated voice, “Are you not prepared to 

any of that benevolent or placid expression die ? ’ 


which at such a time of life so often prevents' 
the countenance from being revoltingly ugly. 


“ My God 1 can you put that question 
she exclaimed hysterically : and her eyes 


Her hair still retained the black dye where- actually glared from their caverned sockets, 
with she had stained it at one of the latest which were of a bluish, almost livid tint. “ I 
toilettes which she performed at the villa : but sent for you to Bay that you must save me I” 
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Loftus shook his head with mournful 
slowness. 

“ Vfhy do you do that ?” she demanded 
abruptly and with a short gasp, as if her 
utterance were nearly choked : “ why do 3-ou 
do that?’' 

“ Can you not understand my meaning ?” 
he said. “ I was told that .you were resigned 
[ — that you welcomed the visits of the good 
\ clergyman whom the authorities have allowed 
| to penetrate to your cell. I had hoped that 
• his pious ministrations had prepared you.’' 
j “ Oh I if all he says be true, what cm I 
^mpe where shall I go ?" cried the wretched 
iworuan, her attenuated form again shaken 
by a convu’sive shudder. He speaks to 
me of heaven and hell— of a heaven full of 
happiness and .a hell formed in a burning 
i lake — Ah ! and I have seen it in my dreams 
jt-oo ! Oh, the fierce ilame3, the molten fire 
the ragging sea of red hot brimstone !” 

] “ But the minister has likewise told you 

, that Cod is merciful, and that there is hope 
, for the penitent ?’’ said Loftus. 
j “ Yes : but what surety have I that crimes 
^ike mine can be forgiven. Murder 1 Oh, it is 
, the foulest, the most horrible of all black 
, deeds ! The blood of the victim sticks to one : 
‘all I see is blood red 1 I behold you now 
' through a crimson mist ! It is horrible, 

! horrible !” — and the wretched woman covered 
her eyes with her fieshlesss hands, the veins of 
j which were like knotted cords underneath 
, the skin. 

| .Tocclyn felt assured that her brain wis 
.touched, that her senses were impaired. He 
;knea’ not what to say, or how to deal with the 
! miserable creature under such circumstances. 

I “Well, what are you doing here V she 
{suddenly exclaimed, removing her hands from 
her shrivelled countenance : “ unless you 
have come to save me. You have the power 
— I know yon have 1 A word from you to the 
Syndicate will have the effect. Besides, you must 
save me. I cannot die — I am not prepared to 
die ! I am old, and could not live long accord- 
ing to my natnral span. Surety, surely it 
would be no great boon to accord me the year 
or two of existence which in the course of 
things would be mine ?” Let me be locked 
up in prison all the time. I do not ask to go 
out, but I ask to lire / Heavens, I can do no 
more harm in this world ! There is no scope 
for mischief in this dreadful place. Look 
around ! — a strong man in all his youthful 
vigour could not tear down those huge bars 
from the windows, nor break open that thick 
door, nor remove one single stone from the 
mass of masonry which makes these walls 
impenetrable as marble. Then, is it rational 
to fear that a poor crushed, broken down 
enfeebled wretch like me could escape hence ? 
So, no. - Then why take my life ? — why 

“ Mrs. Ranger," answered Jocelyn Loftus, 

“ I beseech you to tranquillise yourself, and 


to listen to me. This afternoon a message 
was left by the Protestant clergyman at the 
hotel where I am staying to the effect that 
you wished to see me, if only for a few 
moments. I was not within at the time : I did 
not return to the Hotel until an hour ago. 
It was then nine o'clock. I could not disregard 
the prayer of a fellow-creature whose hours in 
this world are numbered ” 

“ But why enter into such particulars ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Ranger impatiently. “These 
things are trival — Oh ! trival to a degree, in 
comparison with the immense importance of 
ray position. Let us talk, then, only on what 
can he done to save me.” 

“ I pray you to listen," continued Loftus, 
impressively. “ 1 was about to inform you 
that I went to the principal Syndic to beseech 
a written order to visit you at once. I saw 
him — a d he complied with my request. I 
asked him if ” 

“ If what demanded the wretched woman 
with almost frenzied impatience : for she now 
euessed what was coming.- 

“ I asked him, I say, whether there was any 
intention to commute your sentence,” con- 
tinued Loftus, with deepening solemnity of 
tone, “ and he declared that the law must take 
its course.” 

“ He did not ! - it is false !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ranger, her features convulsing most hideously 
with a sort of frenzied rage as she spoke. 
“ You only say this to avoid taking any farther 
trouble in my behalf. You want to see me 
perish dreadfully on the scaffold. It is you 
who have done it all. Had you never come to 
Geneva to interfere with my planB, I should 
not have been led into the circumstances 
*hich have made me what I am and have 
placed me here. Cruel and heartless that you 
are— pitiless and implacable — it is you who 
have hunted me to the very death !” 

“Mrs. Ranger,” answered Loftus, in a 
mournful tone, “I cannot be angry with one 
in your condition. But you must recollect 
that you prepared all this sad destiny for your- 
self. Wherefore did you ever embark in a course 
which was likely to conduct you, you knew not 
whither? But God forbid that I should re- 
proach you now 1 Great as your sins have been, 
your punishment is also great — great enough 
indeed, I hope, to be an atonement : but it 
is my duty to assure you that with the affairs 
of earth you have no farther concern." 

“ Oh ! forgh e me, forgive me, my dear young 
man, if I Baid anything to offend you. I did 
not mean it ! But there are moments when I 
know not what I say. or do : my brain seems to 
be on fire — it is in a dreadful whirl ! But tell 
me, tell me, that you will yet save me ? Think 
of the horrors of such a death. My God ! I 
shall go wild if I dare contemp’ate it. Mr. 

Loftus, you must save me 1 cannot die ! If 

they come to take me, I will scratch — I wilt 
scream — I will fly at the ruffian-men like a 


tiger-cat Oh I I will do a mischief !”— and reclines upon a sofa. Yes— she is dazzlingly 
she laughed with a horrible frenzy. beautiful. All the evidences of wealth and 
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All the evidences of wealth and 
about her person and in that 


“Do you not think that I had better go and luxury are about her person and m that 
fetch tlie clergyman to you once more ?” asked apartment. Her dress is Bplendid : diamonds 
Loftus, cruelly bewildered by this awful scene, are upon her hair— pearls encircle her neck— 
“ No : he is of no use to me now,” was the pearls also hang over her naked bosom— and 
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wretched woman’s quick response ^ 


the richest bracelets set off her snow-white 


which there was a low and mournful pathos, lady’s-maid appears to bring costly stufls, 

ct a SWC et little girl was gambolling and lace veils, silks and satins, for the lady’s in- 

? - - 1 — - 1 — Milliners and drapers, mercers and 


skipping about in a beautiful garden fall of spection. Milliners and drapers, mercers and 
fruits and flowers. Let us contemplate that dear jewellers, send their goods or await her orders, 
innocent child when she was about five or six One of the most eminent artists of the day 
veirs old What blushing roses were upon conies to receive instructions relative toiler 
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cheeks ! 


lily-purity 


portrait. Tims the forenoon i8 disposed of. 


brow 1 Her dark brown hair flowed in my- Then comes a handsome man in the prime of 
riads of clusters over her white neck and life— tall, portly, and with a noble bearing, 

shoulders. What joy danced in her sunny He is one of the proudest peers of England ; 

eyes 1 what silver peals of mirth rolled forth and this charming creature is his mistress, 
from her red lips 1 and how glancingly did He is infatuated with her: he worship, he 

her tiny feet trip over the lawn, along the adores her— but he is already married and 

travel walks, and amidst the parterres of has a large family, or he would make her his 
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flowers 1 And that little child, 


so wife. Nevertheless, he testifies his affection 


innocent, so good, was a fond mother’s darling, by all possible means : his wealth is immense, 
The mother was a widow : and this child was and he is never wearied of expanding his gold 
her treasure and her comfort. Behold that to surround his loved one with all the 
dear kind mother coming forth from the pic- luxuries and elegancies of life— not merely 
turesque cottage to which the garden belon vs ; to gratify her slightest whims, hut even 
and how that child bounds towards her I The to anticipate them. He has placed her in a 
butterfly wandering from flower to flower is splendid mansion, given her carriages and 
not more happy than this young child, servants, and heaped upon her all the bounties, 
The melody of birds in the trees of that garden the extravagances, and the profusions which 
is not more delicious than the music of the the most refined luxury or the stateliest pomp 
child's mirth as its mother receives it with could possibly require. But she does not love 


happy than this young 
: of birds in the trees of that 


return. 


never loved him. 


open arms. Oh I what a blissful scene— if- him in return. She never loved him. I'or 
~ nocence in its own appropriate paradise ! Mr. her fall from innocence there is not even the 
Loftus, it is a picture of my own earliest years apolo.y of the heart’s affection. She was 
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1 am giving you. That child was myself!” 
As she thus spoke, Mrs. Banger raised her 


dazzled only by his lofty rank, his boundless 
wealth, and the golden promises he made her. 


eyes in a melancholy— Oh I so melancholy a Thoughtless and giddy, notwithstanding the 
manner towards Jocelyn Loftus, that his heart admirable training which she had received 


swelled with emotions, and he felt that the 
tears were treakliug down his cheeks. He 


under a fond mother's ’care, she preferred to 
be a proud peer's mistress rather than a poor 


saw not the hideous hag before him, lean, man’s bride. She was dwelling in the country 
wrinkled, and stricken by all the searing woes wen lie spoke to her of the grandeur of the 
of age, crime, and calamity ; lie saw not the metropolis : the simple enjoyments of a rural 
cold cheerless dungeon, with its massive bars, life seemed monotonous to her in comparison 
its huge door, its impenetrable walls, its atone with the glowing pleasures associated with tlie 
pavement, its vaulted roof, and its rough mere name of Lo don. Dazzled and intoxi- 
mearu'e furniture : but so vividly had the cated by all that was told her and all that she 
picture which the woman drew been impressed dreamt— excited and enchanted by the. words 
upon his mind, that he beheld only that that he spoke and the pictures her imagination 
sweet little innocent child she had delineated drew— she had fallen ! Yes— she had fled from 
in so strangelv touching a manner, and that her once happy homo : and behold her now, 
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garden-scene with the picturesque cottage, 
all of which appeared a romantic and lovely 
reality to his mind's eye. 

“ But the scene changes,” she went on to 


the great lord’s mistress I But she loved him 
not. Soon, however, she encountered a young 
man for whom she conceived a passion ; and 
she intrigued with him. One day her noble 


sav, in a deeper mournfulness of voice : “ a admirer discovered her infidelity. Immense 
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dozen years have passed— and in a sump 
tuously-fnrnished apartment a beautiful 
young creature of seventeen or eighteen 


as his love had been, proportionately implac- 
able was his vengeance now. He dispossessed 
her of everything he had bestowed upon her. 


In his rage he tore the jewels from her person, 
and trampled them under his foot : he then 
turned her forth from the splendid mansion 
where he had lodged her and all in a 
moment she found herself stripped of every 
symbol of wealth, flung down from the pin- 
nacle of prosperity, and in the street, home- 
less and friendless, with but a few guineas in 
her pocket. Well nigh broken-hearted, • she 
hastened to the young man whom she loved, 
and who had been as it were the cause of her 
downfall. But that very morning he had led a 
bride to the altar, and was away into the 
country to spend the honeymoon. What was 
the young creature to do now ? She vas not so 
thoroughly depraved as to be inaccessible to 
some of those tender whisperings which the 
voice of youthful memories breathes upward 
from the soul in moments such as that. 
Thoughts of a once happy home came vivid'y 
back to her recollection ; and to her mind's 
eye arose the sweet picture of rural simplicity 
— the garden with its verdure, its gravel- 
walks, its parterres of flowers, and its lawn in 
front of the picturesque cottage. Aye, and she 
thought also of the fond doating mother v.hom 
she had so cruelly abandoned— that widowed 
mother whose joy, and liarling, and treasure 
she had been ! Back, back, then, to that scene 
of her childhood— that once cherished spot— 
that home in a far-off county ! But would it be 
a home to her again ? would the door open to 
receive her? would the widowed mother's arras 
be unfolded to welcome lier ? Yes, yes : she at 
least had that hope t It was a splendid carriage 
which had borne her away from the cottage to 
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the metropolis : it was the stage coach now 
which took the fugitive back again. Pillowed 
on the breast of >n adoring lover, had she tra- 
velled away from that cotta- e : alone inside the 
cheerless pub ic vehicle did she retrace her way 
thither. Itwasni lit when she wassetdo^n 
in the road, at the nearest point to the house. 
She had to wa'k a mile to reach it. The night 
was dark: it was the winter-season — and the 
wind sighed amid t! e skeleton branches of 
the trees like the voices of the dead. Those 
sounds seemed full of weird portents to her; 
and she could hear her heart beat forcibly. 
Still she went on— and at length the cottage 
was reached. A light— a solitary light— was 
shining from a window: it was her mother's 
chamber. Oh 1 if she were ill ? Heavens 1 the 
thought was intolerable; and the unhappy 
young creature leant against the garden-fence 
for support. At len/th she opened the gate 
and went in. Ah ! it w s no longer in inno- 
cence that she trod that ground were the 
stops of her childhood had i layed so glancing- 
]y along the gravel walks and amidst the 
parterres of (lowers. It was in guilt, in shame, 
and in degradation that with feet as heavy 
as lead she dragged herself to the front door. 
She knocked— it was opened— and the old 
servant, who had been for years in the place, 


, uttered an ejaculation so. wild and stra-g( 

: that it struck dismay for an instaut to the 
guilty young creature’s heart. But the next 
. moment, unable to bear the agonies of suspense, 
she flew up-stairs— rushed into her mother’s 
chamber— and then stood suddenly transfixed 
in direst horror at the spectacle vhichmether 
view. Dim and sickly was the light which 
b :rnt in the room; and an old woman was 
creeping about the bed, performing tlie last 
offices of a sick-nuree. But on that bed— 0 
God ! was stretched the lifeless corpse of the 
broken-hearted mother 1 and the guilty 
daughter suddenly gave vent to a thrilliny 
shriek of ineffa le anguish — a shriek that rang 
through door and ceiling, wall and roof, and 
pierced the brains of those who heard it. Then 
she staggered forward a few steps, reeled half 
round, and fell heavily.” 

Here Mrs. Banger paused again : and 
covering her face with her withered hands, she 
sobbed low, but with an inward convulsiveness 
that denoted a mort 1 anguish. She had 
narrated this second chapter in her own sad 
history — for it iron her own tale she was 
telling — with a mournful evenness and painful 
continuity of tone, — not seeming exactly to 
address herself to Loftus, nor to have the 
deliberate intent of unveiling to him the 
secrc-ts of her earlier life, bat rather givinH 
audible expression to the train of recollec- 
tions which circumstances had now so vividly 
conjured up. But he listened with the 
deepest, _ deepest interest ; for it was a 
tale which no man could hear unmoved. 
The tears even trickled down his cheeks 
and his heart swelled with emotion ; for 
in imagination he saw every feature, every 
detail, every incident of the* woman's history 
as plainly as if it were being enacted upon 
a theatre, and he a spectator of the m hole 
drama. 

“Years passed away,” continued Mrs. 
Banger resuming her audible musinss after a 
deep silence of several minutes and durin t , 
that period many v ere the vicissitudes which ' 
the guilty daughter had known. She had seen 
the remains of her mother— that mot er 
whom her crime had murdered— deposited 
in the churchyard. She had seen the damp 
clay heaped up- over the coffin: sometime 
afterwards she had revisited the spot and had ! 
seen the crass growing upon the grave. But 
whenever in the deep winter's night she lay 
awake and heard the winds moaning, or sio-h- 
ing or raving without, she thought howco°ld. 
Oh! how cold that poor mother must be 
slumbering in her grave. She thought how 
the rude blasts would howl, and sweep in ft>n- 
stern and ; i til ess, bleak and chili, over the 
green sward and amid the tombstones in 
that one churchyard. It was to avoid such 
thoughts as_ these that she plunged headlong 
into dissipation. She became the mistress of 
one man then the mistress of another; some- 
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times being heartlessly deserted or thrust oil 
by him to whom she surrendered herself — at 
other times being detected in intrigue else- 
where, and discarded with bitterest reproaches 
— perhaps with blows. Sometimes she 

revelled in luxury — at others she was the 
occupant of a garret : now sitting down to. a 
sumptuously-spread table— and now pledging 
the last article of her clothing for the where- 
with to obtain a morsel a food. At lencth, 
when living for a brief interval in a somewhat 
more respectable manner, but upon the gold 
which she had received as the wages of infamy, 
she was courted by a worthy man in tolerable 
circumstances. His name was Ranger. She 
married him. He thought lie was espousing 
a respectable widow, and lie was confiding, 
indulgent, and liap'-y. Three or four years 
thus passed ; and she endeavoured to avoid 
those courses which had given her so many, 
many bitter experiences. Hut temptation 
came again. She was still young — still hand- 
some ; and in an c’il moment she listened to 
t'-e dishonourable suit of a young nobleman 
whom chance threw in her way. For a brief 
period -this intrigue was carried on without 
the knowledge of the husband ; but at length 
his suspicion was awakened by something 
he heard. For he obtained a clue to the former 
character of his wife : he was thus led to 
make inquiries, and found to his horror and 
dismay that it was the varicst profligate whom 
he had espoused 1 “ The cast-ofi mistress of 

many men— the refuse of lovers too numerous 
to be easily remembered— the guilty thing 
whose crimes had broken her mother's heart 
and sent that fond parent in misery and 
anguish to a f remature grave,— such was the 
woman whom a respectable man in all trust- 
fulness bad taken to his heart, placed at the 
head of his household, and honoured with his 
confidence and his love 1 The exposure was 
terrific : and expelled, penniless and friend- 
less, from the house of an outraged husband, 
the v, wetched creature found herself deserted 
also by the heartless noble whose fatal love 
bad thus consummated her ruin. Poor Ranger 
died of a broken heart— another of her 
victims! Rut not one single shilling did he 
leave her in his will. It is true that her name 
was mentioned there— but in terms of horror 
and of loathin x — yea, and with curses also !” 

Here the condemned woman paused again. 
This time she covered not her face with her 
hands, hut clasped them together, agitating' 
them convulsively— shaking her head with 
nervous quickness, and giving vent to bitter 
lamentations expressive of the anguished 
memories which thus surged up into her 
almost frenzied brain. Jocelyn Loftus wept 
not now. He no longer beheld before him 
either the cherub-child disporting in the 
garden of flowers, nor the betrayed and delud- 
ed girl returning home in penitence and 
sorrow to crave a parent’s forgiveness. Rut 


he saw before him an inveterate profligate— 
a vile dissolute woman — the hideous per- 
sonification of every gross immorality— a 
wretch for whom early experiences had no 
salutary warnings, and who was fitted only to 
betray all love, all confidence, and break all 
afl’ectionate hearts. He gazed upon her with 
a sort of mournful sternness : but she heeded 
him' not— and after another long pause con- 
cluded her narrative in these terms : — 

“ Years and years have passed since Ranger 
died ; and varied and chequered has been the 
existence of her whom he discarded and who 
was left behind him. Through all kinds of 
profligacy has she dragged herself — through a 
morass of vices, pollutions, and infamies has 
she floundered on— dissolute in respect to her- 
self so long as the fire of her passions lasted 
and she could find lovers to share in her ob- 
scene pleasures. Rut such a course made her 
prematurely old ; and as dissipation showed 
its fearful ravages, she became an object for 
loathing and disgust, instead of for admiration 
and love. The healthful bloom faded, from 
her cheeks — her hair, once so redundant in its 
glorious beauty, grew lank and thin — her 
teeth fell out— her onces plendid bust had be- 
come shrivelled into hideousness— her form 
wasted into a mere collection of bones covered 
by a wrinkled and sallow skin. Farewell then 
to all the pleasures of voluptuous delight and 
sensual joy for her 1 — and it was not the least 
of the punishments which she endured that 
her desires outlived in fevered frenzy the pos- 
si ility of gratifying them. Rut to live — what 
was she to do for the means of subsistence ? 
Having been the daughter of crime herself, 
she now became the mother of iniquity. Vile 
in its hvpocrises as had been her heart, so vile 
in its artificialities was her person now- render- 
ed. Cosmetics, and all the falsities of the 
toilette, still made her presentable, if no longer 
loveable ; and she tutored herself to adopt an 
air aid a demeanour suited to her new avoca- 
tion. Deeply versed in intrigue, but no longer 
able to intrigue for herself, she intrigued for 
others. Assuming the position of a respect- 
able widow, she secretly became a procuress 
of the vilest description. Oh 1 if all the dam- 
sels whom she has inveigled into her meshes 
and betrayed to their ruin, could now stand 
forward and bear witness against her - if. all 
the young virgins whom she has enticed 
beneath her roof and sold to the polluting em- 
brace of lustful aristocrats and the hoary dig- 
nitaries of the Church, could now lather here 
and speak out— and if the tomb could send up 
all the victims whom her detestable machina- 
tions have helped in consigning to it, how 
many broken hearts would ho arrayed as 
terrible accusers against her 1 Oh ! the vilest 
brothels— the darkest dens of infamy— have 
seen no wrongs and beheld no injuries inflicted 
upon credulous damsels, more flagrant than 
those wrongs and those injuries which she has 
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perpetrated in her time. Ah ! was it possiblec 
that such a career could glide oil tranquilly 
until the end 1 — was it natural that a life pur- 
suing its course amidst such matchless in- 
famies, could terminate in a peaceful death-bed 
and in an honoured grave ? No, no. I deserve 
it all 1 Yes, the Destroy'd' is approaching 1 He 
comes— he comes — arrayed in more than usual 
terrors : lie has put on all his hideousness ! 
The grim skeleton is surrounded by every 
horror known beyond the grave !” 

While giving utterance to these last words, 
the wretched woman started from the pallet — 
drew herself upright — extended her long lank 
hands towards one corner of the se'l— and fixed 
her glaring eyes in the same direction, as if she 
beheld some horrible object stationed there. 
Loftus likewise rose from his scat, and stepped 
back a pace or two as he gazed upon the 
doomed being with indescribable loathing and 
horror. He could scarcely feel any furt' er 
pity on her behalf : such shocking revelations 
had gushed forth from her lips, like a stream of 
fetid, putrid feculence, that lie could scarcely 
persuade himself he beheld before him a being 
possessed of a human heart. She seemed like a 
fiend in female shape. 

“Oh, yes— the reality of my doom is now 
before me I” she cried in tones of rending 
anguish. “ The scaffold awaits me— the guil- 
lotine is raised. But who are you ?” she sudden- 
ly demanded, her wildly glaring eyes now rest- 
ing upon Loftus. “ Ah ! I remember — and 
she sank back to a sitting posture upon the 
bed again. “I have been giving vent to 
all the memories which arose in my brain,” 
she continued, in a more subdued and deliber- 
ate manner : “ and you have heard, Mr. Loftus, 
some shocking things. But think you not 
that I have been punished enough ? Picture 
to yourself all that I have endured since that 
dreadful nielit when you and Baron Bergami 
seized upon me in my own chamber at the 
Villa, and the terrible sound of J fv.rdcrcss 
rang in my ears !” 

“ Mrs. Raneer," said our hero, in a low and 
solemn voice, “ I can only repeat the words 
which I uttered ere now. You have no farther 
concern with the affairs of this life. AH the 
deeds of your past existence have just been 
revealed to my ears: perhaps this outpouring 
of confessions may have somewhat relieved 
your soul ? Therefore do I beseech you, fix 
your thoughts only upon that solemn subject 
which should now prove all-engrossing ’’ 

“ What 1” shrieked forth the wretched 
woman in the wildness' of her despair; “ you 
bid me abandon all hope ? No, no — I cannot 
resign myself thus to die 1 You must save 
me — you mast save me I” 

Loftus shook his head with slow solemnity, 
saying, “ Tor the last time am I compelled to 
assure you that you have no hope. And now 
farewell.” 

\ “ Stop one moment 1” exclaimed the doomed 


venture: “ I wish to ask you a few questions. 
Oh ! do remain but another minute or two — 
and I will be calm — I will be ca’m !" she 
added with a visible endeavour to subdue 
her horrified feelines : but she shuddered all 
over as if an ice-blast had poured in"upon her. 

“ Speak then — for I must leave you now, 
so that the clergyman may return.” 

. “ Tell me, Mr. Loftus, is not my name men- 
tioned with curses and execrations out-of- 
doors 1" she asked. “ Will there not be an 
immense crowd to-morrow ?” — and again she 
shuddered visibly. “ Shall I be ill-treated on 
my way to to — — r ” 

“ I think not — indeed I am certain you 
have nothing to fear on that head. The 
police-officers will protect you.” 

“ My God, my God ! And those three men — 
are they’ to die also ? will they be pardoned 1" 

“ No: there is not the slightest chance of 
that. ’ 

“And Dr. Maravclli — what has become of 
him ? ’ asked Mrs. Ranger, forcing herself to 
maintain a calmness which was nevertheless 
horrible to contemplate, because it was like 
the surface of ice upon a river in the depths 
of whose waters hideous monsters and reptiles 
lurk and agitate. 

“ Maravclli is expelled from the Genevese 
territory’,” replied Jocelyn. “There was no- 
thing avainst him beyond having given his 
assistance in an illegal manner at the birth 
of a child; and Iliad promised to do my best 
to save him from any serious entanglement 
with the law.’’ 

“ And why did you promise him that ?” 
demanded Mrs. Ranger eagerly’. 

“ Because to a considerable extent he aided 
some of my plans,” replied Loftus. “ This 
I explained to the authorities, and interceded 
for him. They’ accordingly considered that 
justice would be satisfied by his expatriation.” 

“ And will justice then be satisfied with 
nothing short of my death ? ’ asked Mrs. 
Ranger. “Can you not — will you not inter- 
cede for me V 

“ It is useless,” returned Jocelyn. 

“ But do you wish me dead ? is it your 
desire to hurry me to the scaffold ? do you 
thrust for my blood she demanded with 
passionate vehemence. 

“ Heaven forbid !” was the quick reply. 
“ But 1 am powerless in the matter. Did it 
rest with me,’’ he added solemnly, “I should 
conceive that justice would be satisfied and 
outraged society should be content with doom- 
ing you to imprisonment for the remainder of 
your life. Indeed, that you may not carry 
with, you to the grave a false sentiment 
relative to my feelings, I do not hesitate to 
declare that I am averse to the punishment 
of death altogether.” 

“ Then, in the name of God, do something 
to save me -I conjure you to do something 
to save me!"— and Mrs. Ranger fell upon her 
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knees at his feet, looking up towards bis coun- lies in a premature grave— and the other 

tenance and raising her clasped hands. _ two ” 

“ Rise, Mrs. Ranger— rise,” he said, in an “Speak — what of them?” demanded Mrs. 
earnest voice: “for I can allow no human Ranger, seeina that he hesitated. “Tell me 
being to kneel to me. Were I a king I would everything-. Metliinks I shall die more easily 
not permit it 1 Rise, therefore, ere I speak if I know the worst in every respect ; because 
another word.” my feelings must be relieved from all suspense. 

To obey you I do it,” she said, slowly raising Speak then.” 
herself up, and standing before him in all the “ Yes — for the reason you have set forth I 
wretchedness of her physical ugliness and her will answer your question,” rejoined LoftuB. 
moral degradation. “There! you see I am “Know then, that Agatha and Julia are the 

obedient Now ” inmates of a mad-house : their senses have 

“Mrs. Ranger, I solemnly assure you that abandoned them for ever 1” 

I appealed to the Syndics on your behalf,” con- “OUod! this is horrible and yet it is 

tinued Jocelyn. “ I represented Unit the Prin- better than death 1 Mr. Loftus, lam calm 
cess herself, deeply as you had injured her, now : my soul is nerved to meet my doom, 
craved not your life— that Baron Bergami, for farewell !’’ 

whose heart the murderous blow was destined, “ Farewell— and may heaven have mercy 


sought not your death. 1 

“ And what was the result ?’’ asked the 
wretched woman, with an agonized feverishness 
of impatience. 

“ There is no hope," returned Jocelyn solemn- 
ly. “ The law will take its course.” 

Mrs. Ranger sank back once more upon 
the pallet. She seemed confounded : all hope 
was now evidently crushed within her. She 
said not a word ; and it almost appeared ns if 
the bitterness of death were at this instant 
passing away. Some portion of her nut' nil 
strength of mind appeared to revive again ; and 
half-suppressing a convulsive gasp, she said, 
“ Now do 1 know the worst, lam astonished 
that even for a single moment 1 could have 
cherished the idea that mercy would be shown 
me.” 

Then there was a pause of several minutes, 
during which the unhappy woman appeared to 
be looking inwardly, communing with herself. 
Jocelyn was most anxious to get away : the 
scene* had altogether been painful beyond des- 
cription ; and though he did not choose to 
consult his watch, because it would be far too 
cruelly significant a hint for her how time was 
passing, yet be could tolerably well conjecture 
that nearly two hours must have elapsed from 
the moment he entered that cell. But lie still 
experienced enough compassion for the miser- 
able woman, and at all events possessed 
feelings of too delicate and considerate a 
nature, to hasten away at a moment when such 
a proceeding would disturb the solemn medita- 
tion in which she was engaged. 

“ Yos— I have now abandoned all hope,” said 
Mrs. Ranger, again breaking silence. “But 
tell me— for those who come near me in this 
dreadful dungeon will give me no information 
relative to aught that is passing without,— tell 
me, I say, how fares it with those unhappy 
c iris, Agatha and Julia ? God knows I did not 
mean to cause their sister’s death. Alas, poor 
Emma 1” 

“ Sad and sorrowful is the lesson which the 
fate of those three young women teaches," an- 
swered Loftus. “One, as you know, already 


upon you ! 

In a few moments the door opened to give 
Jocelyn Loftus egress from the cell of the 
doomed woman. The turnkey and the Protest- 
ant minister were walking together in the 
passage ; and as own hero issued forth from the 
dungeon, the reverend pastor went in to cive 
the lasl consolations of religion to Mrs. Ranger. 

As our hero crossed the threshold of the 
prisongate again and stepped into the street, 
the church clocks proclaimed the hour of mid- 
night : but the moment the iron tongues of the 
huge bells in the towers bad ceased to beat the 
air with their deep metallic notes, a smaller 
bell with sombre tone took up the sound. This 
was rung by a watchman passing up the street 
in which tlie prison was situated : and when 
he had made his bell clang forth lmlf-a dozen 
consecutive strokes, lie said in a loud but 
lugubrious voice, “Past midnight 1 Good 
people all, pray for the souls of those who arc 
to die in a few hours !” 

Jocelyn shuddered : and quickening his 
pace, be returned to the Hold /loyal, where he 
had taken up his quarters since the terrible 
tragedy at Maravelli's. 


CHAPTER CLXNXil. 

Tin: GUii.LOTixu. 

It was eleven o'clock in tlie forenoon ; and 
brightly shone the sun in a heaven of uncloud- 
ed azure. Lake Leman never seemed more 
beautiful, nor the Alpine scenery iu the dis- 
tance more sublimely grand. It was a day 
fitted only for universal rejoicing, and to serve 
as a holiday to commemorate some happy 
event. But though the streets of Geneva were 
crowded to excess, and multitudes were pouring 
in from all the surrounding districts, yet was 
it no festive occasion. For there— in the prin- 
cipal square of the republican city — stood a 
sinister object ; and the golden beams of the 
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cloudless sun were reflected in the hideous 
axe of the guillotine ! 

Yes— an immense crowd was collected : and 
l the windows, balconies, and roofs of all the 
[ dwellings looking upon the spot were put into 
requisition by the anxious spectators. Pity 
was it that so many, many young damsels, 
^earing the picturesque attire of the rural 
districts or the mountain heights in the neigh- 
bourhood, should have donned their. Sunday 
raiment for such an occasion : but so it Was 1 


The pretty caps, white. as the snow upon the 
Alpine summits in the distance, and resting 
upon hair arranged in heavy masses or else in 
beauteous braids,— those boddices laced with 
coloured ribbons, and imprisoning busts 
modelled in the most voluptuous - style _ of 
woman’s symmetry — those gracefully flowing 
petticoats, leaving so much of the well-shaped 
legs displayed, — all assuredly set off the charms 
of the Genevese damsels to their utmost advan- 
tage : but, Ah 1. were these damsels gathered 
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jin that market-place now for the mere pur 
jpose of being seen ancl admired ? No : on this 
occasion they scarce^ thought of themselves. 
[They had put on their Sunday raiment be- 
cause it was their habit to do so when stealing 
a day from their usual avocations, and when 
congregating in great numbers. But all their 
thoughts — all their ideas — all their interest, 
in short, seemed absorbed in the legal tragedy 
that was about to take place. 

There were not many troops present : the 
people of Geneva, having republican institu- 
tions, and governing themselves, are in the 
habit of preserving order without the coercion 
and repression of large military a r d constabu- 
lary forces. Still there were a few soldiers and 
mounted gendarmes, for the purpose of keeping 
the space about the scaffold clear, and main- 
taining a pathway amidst the dense mass for 
the passage of the vehicle that was expected. 

The behaviour of the multitude was most 
decorous, forming a strange contrast with 
that of the crowds whic'' assemble at the Old 
Bailey in London to witness the execution of 
a criminal. There— at Geneva — no ribald 
jests were heard, no practical jokes were 
played : there was no loud coarse laughing — 
no disgraceful quarrelling— none of those 
indecencies and obscenities which are enacted 
on an exeention-morning around the drop in 
front of Newgate. True, the same morbid 
feeling of curiosity which serves to gather 
the crowd in the Old Bailey, had now congre- 
gated these masses in the market-place at 
Geneva : but there the similitude ceased. For 
around the Genevese guillotine the hearing 
of the populace was as solemn and as respect- 
ful as if those gathered masses had come to 
assist at a funeral. . Upon every countenance 
might be seen an expression of mingled awe, 
and terror, and grief : and any remarks that 
. were made were uttered in subdued whispers, 
as if those who spoke felt that they were in 
Ithc presence of the dead ! 
i But let us turn our attention to the front 
'of the prison, which establishment was situated 
at some, little distance from llm great square. 
Ut the door of that gloomy gaol stood a rude 
'uncouth-looking vehicle, like a common cart, 
drawn by two horses. Inside four coflins 
wore placed. An escort of gendarmes was in 
attendance. A little after eleven the prison- 
door was thrown open ; and the three male 
criminals — Kobolt, Ilernani, and Walden — 
came forth, accompanied by the Catholic priest 
who had all along been appointed to minister 
unto them. They were evidently much cast 
down, although to the best of their power 
they strove to maintain a bold front. Kobolt 
was the least depressed of the three; but he 
was a man of more dogged resolution and 
decided character than his comrades. On 
ascending the cart they all three gave signs of 
a cold horror stealing upon them, as they 
beheld their coflins and for a moment the 


expression which swept over Hernani’s and 
Walden’s features was full of anguish. Ko- 
bolt hastened to seat himself on the edge of 
the vehicle in such a way that the priest 
might stand between him and the piled-up 
cotlins. 

No manifestation of feeling broke forth 
from the crowd assembled in front of the 
prison : there were neither bootings nor 
yellinga,— but on the other hand there were 
no expressions of compassion. The desperate 
characters of the three criminals had so fully 
transpired on the occasion of their trial, that 
their fate was not likely to enlist much sym- 
pathy in their favour. 

Again the prison-door opens, — and nowall 
eyes are turned upon the wretched object 
who comes forth. It is Mrs. Banger. Hideous 
as she already was when Loftus saw her a few 
hours back, yet more awful still was the 
change which had since taken place in her 
appearance. No conception of the most hor- 
rible witch that ever brewed her hen broth 
in hollow rock or gloomy cavern, could outvie 
the revolting aspect of the doomed woman. 
It was evident she was exerting all her cour- 
age for this awful occasion — evident also that 
she lmd worked herself thus up lo a pitch of 
energy which would give waj* with the least 
untoward incident. On issuing forth from 
the gaol, she swept her eves around with a 
quick glance of apprehension, as if fearful of 
receiving ill treatment from the multitude : 
and then the very next moment she seemed 
appalled by the silence so deep, so ominous, 
which prevailed. Not a murmur was heard, 
not a syllable was breathed, even in the lowest 
whisper, as the turnkeys helped her up into 
tlie cart. .She threw a shuddering look upon 
the coflins ; and it was only with an almost 
preterhuman effort that she prevented herself 
froiU/givine vent to her anguish by one loud, 
lnnc, and terrific shriek. 

A ' he cart moved on. The three men were, 
as already stated, atterded by the Catholic 
priest ; and Mrs. Banger bad the Protestant 
minister vitli her. In order that the voices 
of the two holy n en might not jar with each 
other and create confusion for the ears of 
the doomed ones, they each spoke in low 
tones— perhaps all the more impressive and 
solemn on that account. Mrs. Banger listened 
at first with deep attention ; and her lips from 
time to time moved as if in her heart she was 
echoing the clergyman’s prayer. Kobolt 
maintained a sullen reserve : hut Herman! 
and Walden rapidly grew more attentive to 
the priest ns the vehicle proceeded towards its 
terrible destination. 

The wretched woman had purposely avoided 
7ueeting the eyes of the three men who were 
about to suffer for having consummated a crime 1 
which her gold had bribed them to commit. 
They lmd however gazed with some degree of 
wonder upon her when she first came forth 





from the prison-door : for they were at a loss 
to believe that it was possible for a human 
being to become so changed in a few weeks. 
She seemed to them at least twenty years older 
than at the time when the terrible deed for 
which they were all about to sutler was per- 
petrated. 

The cart moved onward, attended by the 
escort, and surrounded by the multitude which 
kept pace with it. Solemn was the silence 
which' prevailed, so far as human voices were 
concerned — those of the two priests being alone 
audible to the ears of the condemned criminals. 
But the sweep of the multitude, the trampling 
of so many feet, the heavy sounds of the cart's 
massive wheels, and the hoofs of the horses 
that drew it as well as of the mounted escort, 
combined to form a din as of a flowing torrent. 
The procession had to pass through the street 
in which the Hold Royal was situated ; and 
though Mrs. Banger had kept her eyes bent 
down from the moment she first entered the 
cart till now, yet she seemed to have an 
intuitive idea when the vehicle arrived opposite 
that establishment. Then she raised her looks, 
and swept them rapidly over the numerous 
windows fronting the street. They were all 
occupied with spectators ; and therefore in so 
hurried a glance it would have been impossible 
for her to discern whether Jocelyn Loftus was 
of the number at any one window: but from 
all she knew of the young man she felt persuad- 
ed that he was not. And she was ri lit. Not 
for worlds would our hero have gazed upon 
that spectacle of human misery ! 

On went the procession — and in a few minutes 
Mrs. Banger knew that it was on the point of 
turning from the street into the great square, 
and that on gaining the an Be of the line of 
buildings on the right ha r d, her eyes would 
obtain a view of something sinister — indeed, 
the guillotine I Now she no longer heard 
what the clergyman said : his voice was as a 
mere droning in her ears. The blood appeared 
to be rushing up to her brain with a violence 
as if to make it burst. Sparks seemed to 
scincillate before her eyes — her arms and 
limbs tingled to the extremities of the fingers 
and toes, as if bain,' signed all over. She kept 
her looks fixed on the angle of the street — 
that angle to which every instant brought her 
nearer, and round which the first glance would 
show her the guillotine 1 It was a ‘horrible 
fascination; she could not help it: something 
appeared to compel her to fix her eyes on that 
point — while something oh the other hand 
appeared to try might and main to bend her 
looks in another direction. But the former 
power was the greater : yet i etween the two 
she was tortured horribly — the conflict being 
as it were, in every vein, artery, nerve, fibre, 
muscle, and sinew of her frame. At length 
the angle is reached — the cart turns somewhat 
— and behold 1 the two tall t lack spars of the 
guillotine, with the triangular axe - shining 


ghastly in the sunlight, strike upon her view, 
the whole apparatus upreared above that 
ocean of human heads 1 
“ My God, my God 1” she murmurs audibly 
— and at the same time Walden and Hernani, 
stricken by a mortal terror, sink down upon 
their knees at the feet of the Catholic priest. 

Kobolt remains sitting on the edge of the 
vehicle : but his countenance is now hideous 
in its pallor, and its workings are-awful to 
contemplate. He is now beginning to look 
death more closely in the face : he is walking 
up to it : in a few minutes more they will 
meet — they will touch ! 

But ilrs. Banger — how feels she now ? 0 
heavens ! what would she give to recall the 
past ? What would she give to be enabled to 
live over again the last few months of her 
existence ? Are her thoughts now reflected 
back to those times when she was the innocent 
child, with the cherub cheeks and the flowing 
hair, disporting in the garden of fruits and 
flowers ?— does she think of the period, when 
as the cherished mistress of her noble seducer 
and in the gloiy of her beauty, she reclined 
upon the sofa, giving orders to her lacqueys, 
and inspecting the rich merchandize which all 
the finest warehouses of London sent for her 
approval ? Yes— Oh yes— she remembers a’l 
this— the bright days of. her childhood, the 
luxuries and the splendours which were the 
reward of her fall from virtue ! Ah ! and she 
remembers likewise that lone churchyard in 
which there is a humb’e grave, unadorned 
with marble monument and marked by no 
stone ; but where the grass grows over the 
heaped-up clay, and above which in winter- 
time the cold winds moan, and sigh, and roar, 
and rave, in the alternating voices of sorrow 
and of fury. Yes — nor less does she review 
every detail and feature of her own vile career. 
For the faculty of thought is not laggard 
now : such a vivid keeness is imparted to her 
mental perceptions, that in a few moments 
her memory can run its eye over the incidents 
of years ; and in an incredibly short space of 
time — the space of two or three minutes — can 
she embrace every incident, from the earliest 
scene in the cotta e garden of a distant county, 
down to this present chapter of her life which 
is about to close with the guillotine that stand 
there, in the market-place of Geneva ! 

Still amidst a profound silence so far "as 
the voices of the crowd are concerned, does 
the cart move on. Oh ! is there naught to be 
done whereby she can be saved ? does man 
know’ not of any atonement which she can 
make ? has the lav,’ left no loop-hole through j 
which she can creep? will not justice relent 
at the last moment ? This Protestant minister, 
who is a Genevese, and much respected in the 
city — could he do nothing for her ? She is 
about to ask him, when a voice whispers in 
her soul that she has already done so a hun- 
i dred times over, and that the holy man has 
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no more power to save her than the carter who 
is driving her to the scaffold, or any one of 
the gendarmes who are guarding her pro- 
gress thither. She must die,' then ? O heavens, 
she must die ! What ? when the sun is shining 
in such gorgeous splendour, and the heavens 
are cloudless, and all nature seems smiling 
and glad ? Is it possible she can be doomed 
to die on such a day as this ? No, no : it were 
an outrage offered to heaven to shed human 
blood on such a day ! They must bear her 
back to prison and wait till the- weather 
changes, and becomes congenial for the taking 
of human life — when the sky shall be over- 
cast with black clouds and the sun be veiled, 
and the buildings shall gleam not in his 
glorious light — and when too the axe of the 
guillotine shall seem a dull mass like lead, and 
not bright and shining as silver !_ 

Such was the train of frenzied thoughts 
which swept through the wretched woman s 
mind, as the cart moved onward to the scaffold 
erected in the middle of the great square. 
Nearer and nearer it approaches: more terrible 
grows the apparatus of death. Oh ! is it all 
a hideous dream — or a reality too fearful to 
contemplate ? so fearful indeed, t^at it is only 
by questioning its possibility until the very 
last, that the mind is saved from reeling 
beneath the shock and going mad ! 

The cart stops within a few feet of the steps 
at the back part of the scaffold. The plat- 
form is about ten feet high— lofty enough 
therefore for the entire mass of the popu- 
lace around to behold the full enact- 
ment of the appa’ling tragedy. In the front 
part the two black spars tower aloft with 
an interval of about three feet between them: 
the axe is suspended close up to the cross-beam; 
and the string which retains it there or lets 
it fall at pleasure, has the end fastened to a 
peg conveniently placed for the hand of the 
executioner to reach. A blank, about four feet 
long, and with one end fastened by a hinge to 
the platform, is so placed as to serve for 
binding the victim to it. Two pieces of wood 
resembling the stocks in which vagrants used 
to be set in England, but with only one hole— 
and this intended for the head of the criminal 
—are fitted between the lower part of the two 
spars. The uppermost piece of wood, being 
moveable, works in grooves cut into the 
spars a short way up ; but another groove 
runs up each spar to the very top ; a^d in these 
does the axe of the guillotine work. Im- 
mediately in front of the place where the 
criminal’s head is thrust in what may be 
termed the stocks, an immense basket filled 
with sawdust is put to catch the head and the 
blood when the t learning hatchet descends and 
does its awful work. 

Such were the dread paraphernalia of death 
— such the arrangements of the guillotine. All 
these details were embraced in a single moment 
— aye, and comprehended too, with a horrible 


clearness, by Mrs. Ranger. She shut her eyes 
for the first moment following the fearful sur- 
vey which she thus took : but she was compel- 
led by a dread fascination to open them again 
and fix them on the object of thiB appalling i n- 
terest. As for her three companions in cri me 
and punishment, they were now completely 
stricken down by the presence of death’s ghast- 
ly engine ; and even Nobolt began to join his 
accomplices in the mournful lamentations 
which during the last minute or two they had ^ 
been putting forth. 

Two men now ascended the platform of the 
guillotine. These' were the executioner and 
his assistant. Stationing themselves nefy, the 
plank, they waited for the gendarmes to bring 
them up the first individual who was to suffer. 
This was Mrs. Ranger. The authorities had 
deemed that it would be more merciful to put 
her out of her misery as speedily as possible, 
rather than suffer her to be a spectatrix of the 
decapitation of her companions first. Hernani 
wished her good bye, and extended his hand. 

It was a pood feeling which, at such a mo- 
ment, prompted such a man thus to separate 
in peace from the woman who might almost be 
regarded as the authoress of his own calamity, 
inasmuch as it was she who had bribed him 
and his accomplices to commit the crime for 
which they were all about to suffer. But it 
w*s only with a mechanical movement that 
she took the outstretched hand : for her senses 
were now all paralyzed by the horror of con- 
sternation and dismay. Kobolt and Walden 
followed Hernani’s example : their hands were 
also shaken for a moment, but in the same 
mechanical, unconscious manner : — and then 
Mrs, Ranger was conducted by two gendarmes 
up the steps of the guillotine, the Protestant 
minister bearing her company. 

Words have no power to convey the state of 
mind which this miserable woman experienced 
now, as she stood upon the threshold of another 
world : but we can scarcely say experienced , be- 
cause she bad no power of comprehending the 
condition of her own feelings. She seemed to be 
walking in a dream — yet a dream so horrible, 
so full of consternation,, so fraught with utter 
dimay, that it was accompanied with the most 
poignant of agonies. The executioner and his 
assistant took her by the arms and placed 
her against the plank, which they had raised to 
a vertical position ; and they proceeded to 
fasten her to it. Now she became convulsed with 
quick gaspines ; and the Protestant minister, 
who was nigh, breathed a prayer in her ears. 
But it was as if he stood upon the sea-shore 
preaching to the waves when roaring in the" 
rage of the tempest : for a similar storm was 
in her brain— and she heard him not. Suddenly 
however she gave a convulsive start — swept 
her eyes wildly around— and in that quick 
lightning glance embraced the crowd, the tall 
spar’s in front of her, and all the principal fea- 
tures of the scene. 
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« .T U st heaven 1 it is no dream then ? It is a 
reality !” she' cried forth in a rending tone : 
and then, after a single • moment’s pause, there 
thrilled from her lips a shriek as wild, as 
penetrating, as full}' fraught with an ineffable 
a^ony, as that which between thirty and forty 
years a?o she had given when standing by the 
side of her mother’s corpse. 

But this shriek which she sent forth now on 
the scaffold of the guillotine in the great 
square of Geneva, was one such as had never 
been heard before— a scream which those 
who did hear, have never since forgotten, and 
which has often rung_ again and again in 
imagination through their brains. Oh ! it was 
a fearful, fearful thing to he present there 
and here that death-note of a human being’s 
wild and excruciating terror, going up from 
the platform of the ghastly engine of des- 
truction into the air all golden with the 
effulgence of the glorious sun !— it was a 
dread and a shocking thing that such a wail 
should pierce the noon-tide air on such a day, 
while nature was smiling, and happy, and 
joyous all around 1 

But what had this to do with the march of 
what is called human justice and the execution 
of man’s blood thirsty law ? Having given 
vent to that agonizing scream, the wretched 
woman fell into an immediate stupor : and 
though she was still alive, yet all conscious- 
ness had abandoned her. Being strapped to 
the plank, she was lowered upon it to a hori- 
zontal position, so that her head was received 
in the semi-circular indenture in the lower 
half of the stocks : the upper half was instanta- 
neously let do«n, and her. neck was now he’d 
shut in the whole, her head hanging out con- 
venient for the stroke of the hatchet. And 
that was soon given ! The executioner loosened 
the string from the peg-down fell the axe 
with a whirring noise — the blow was struck — 
the head was severed — and with a great gush 
of blood it fell into the basket beneath ! 

To unstrap the trunk, hurry it away to its 
coffin in the cart, acd carry the severed head 
thither also, was the work of but a couple of 
minutes. Then one after another did the 
three " fishers of men ” ascend the scaffold, 
and suffer death in the presence of the awe- 
stricken multitude. 


CHAPTER CL.XXXIII. 

VATiEXTtXE AND VEXETIA. 

Rf.tcp.x we once more to Carlton House. 

It was about mid-day ; and Lady Sackville 
had just descended from her boudoir to' the 
drawing-room of her suite of apartments, 
when a domestic entered to state _ that Sir 
Yalentine Malvern requested an interview 
with her ladyship, and that he hoped-.it- would 


be accorded him. Venetia at once desired 
that he might be admitted ; and in a few 
minutes the young baronet was ushered into 
the drawing-room. 

“ I o-ave you a special invitation to call 
upon me,” said Venetia, extending her hand 
with graceful affability towards him ; and 
yet you send in a message as if you thought 
that there was some difficulty in obtaining 
access to me.” 

“ It is but raid-day,” answered Sir Valentine 
_< “ full two hours earlier than the proper 
time for paying visits of ceremony or courtesy 
— bnt, as it appeared to me, the most suitable 
hour for making a call on a matter of 
business.” 

"A ma'ter of business ? 1 echoed Venetia,. 
with a sweet s nile ; “ I am at a loss to 
conceive how there can be any business 
between us. But in any case you are wel- 
come. As for the propriety of the hour, you 
are quite right, Sir Valentine : this is just that 
disagreeable part of the day when. there is 
little or nothing to do, and it is difficult to 
know how to amuse oneself. ’ 

“ A litt’e embroidery, or tambour-work, or 
drawing 1" suggested Sir Valentine : but he 
spoke in a somewhat melancholy manner, and 
also with a partial embarrassment amounting 
to constraint. 

«• I dislike such occupations,” answered 
Venetia. “ I was always of indolent habits. 

I used once to be much addicted to novel- 
reading : but latterly I have given it up. I 
find that there are so very, very few books in 
which the world is depicted truely. It was 
all very well when I was accustomed to judge 
the world entirely by the books I read: then 
they had an extraordinary charm for me.” 

“ And yet your ladyship has read other 
books besides novels ?” said Valentine, gazing 
upon her with a sort of mournful interest. 

“ Yes -assuredly," she replied, again smil- 
ing with all her wonted sweetness. “Does 
not the world call me accomplished ? Well, and 
without vanity I may say that so I am, con- 
sidering how little it requires to render a lady 
accomplished in high life. For instance, I 
have read all our best poets ; and possessing a 
memory of very great power — this too I may 
say without va r ity, because memory is a gift — 

I can repeat the finest and most striking 
passages of these works. Then I can draw 
when I choose. Here,” she continued, rising 
from the sofa on which she was seated, and 
approaching a table where she opened a splen- 
did portfolio : “ these are my specimens.- See 
— here are drawings in chalk, and drawings in 
pencil ; and here are designs in water-colours. 
Most of these I did when at Acacia Cottage, 

' before I came to Carlton House : but since I ] 
’ have been here I have had no time for draw- 
1 ing— or rather perhaps, no inclination.” 

11 They are very beautiful,” said Valentine, 

[ who, had folio-wed Lady Sackville to the table. 
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“ I should not think'of flattering you for a mo- 
ment,” he continued: “ but I myself am very 
fond of drawing ; and I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing these specimens to exhibit a great 
proficiency. And yet they bear every indica- 
tion of a taste rapidly cultivated and not 
gradually developed— a taste, so to spealce, 
which put forth all its' powers of a sudden, 
and prappled with difficult subjects before it 
passed entirely through the usua’ length of 
training.’’ 

“You are ri>ht, Sir Valentine,” answered 
Yenetia : “ and now I see that you are really 
no flatterer but at the same time an excellent 
judge. Well then, for my other accomplish- 
ments — I am considered a tolerably good 
musician — quite good enough to compete with 


hither swayed by any impertinent curiosity,” 
in terra ’ ted Valentine. 

“You rave never mentioned ” began 

Yenetia. 

“ Never !” rejoined Malvern, instantaneous- 
ly comprehending what she meant. “ 1 was 
in St. George’s Church when you were married 
to Lord Sackville — t u ea Mr. Sackville ” 

“ What ! you were there ?” exclaimed 
Yenetia, in astonishment. 

“ Yes : it was however with no specific 
intention — it was purely accidental. But when 
I saw you I was struck with amazement. For 
some weeks or months previously I had heard 
of Miss Trelawney — every one had heard of 
Miss Trelawney- — and I was astonished .on 
being to d in -that church and on that occasion 
that 7 ion were Miss Trelawney ! Then said I 


my conversation, ■when you and I come to 
know more of each other you will be able to 
judge rue on that score.” 

“And do you think,” asked Sir Valentine, 
surveying her with a singular expression, 
“ that we shall know more of each other ? 
Do you wish it ?” 


I do riot wish to flatter you — very far from 
that but I was at a loss to believe at the 
time that there could- he another young lady in 
the/-* -world resembling the Miss Yenetia 
Trl Jlwney whom I saw walk up the aisle of St. 
George’s Church and proceed to the altar on 


« that we shall know more" of each other? Gebrge’s Church and proceed to the altar on 
Do you wish it ?” that occasion.’ . 

“Did I not give you a pressing invitation to “ Well— and yon were never led to make 

call t ’ asked Yenetia: then resuming her seat inquiries? 1 ’ asked Lady Sack vil’e. 
on the sofa, while the young Baronet returned No, never,” responded Malvern. 1 I have 
to the chair which he 'had taken near her, she a’ ready told you that I have no impertinent 
said in a somewhat more serious tone, euriobny ; and besides, though temporarily 
“ But tell me, Sir Valentine, what you interested in you, and the apparent mystery 
meant ere now by saying that your visit was attending you at that time, I was too much 


of a business-character ? Perhaps the answ'er 
will explain wherefore I behold a certain 
constraint in your manner.” 

“ Do you consider my manner to be un- 
friendly’?” he asked with some degree of 
hesitation. 

“ On the contrary,” exclaimed Yenetia: “I 
was rejoiced to find that almost from the first 
moment you entered the room, we began con- 
versing in the most friendly manner together ; 
so that I was actually induced to enter upon 
an account of all my accomplishments. But I 
hope you will believe me, Sir Valentine, when 


engrossed with my poor father's disappear- 
ance to give the circumstance a prominent 
place in my memory. But the other night— 
when you interrupted my interview with the 
Pri ce - from the very signs you made me, did 
I perceive that the suspicion which I had 
entertained at St. George’s Church, was after 
all the correct o • e, and that the young lady 
passing by the name of Yenetia Trelawney 
was really the same whom I had once before 
met under such very different circumstances.” 

“And now you seek explanations?” said 
Yenetia quickly. 

“ No — very far from it,” responded Malvern. 


I assure you on my honour as a lady, added «« j lmve al ^ oady assured you that I have no 

^ eneha senousljq ia . a i n , 1 impertinent curiosity. Besides which, under 

unaffected artless mannei ns o a sis ei a ung ord j nary circumstances, your affairs -would not 

to a brother. . . . re.ard me : and I trust that I lcnowr the posi- 

“ Ah !’’ ejaculated Sir Valentine Malvern : tion and the duties of a gentleman too well to 


unaffected artless manner as of a sister talking 
to a brother.” 

“ Ah !’’ ejaculated Sir Valentine Malvern : 
and again did so singular an expression of 
mingled embarrassment and yet kind interest 
pass over his countenance, that Yenetia saw 
there was something more in his mind than 
she could comprehend. 

“ I see,” she said, “ that you wish to speak 
to me upon some subject that you nevertheless 


pry into the secrets of any lady.” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances you say ?” 
ejaculated Yenetia. “Are there then some 
extraordinary circumstances,” she inquired, “re- 
lative to you and me ?” 

“ Do you not think,” asked Malvern, “ that 
I am talking to you in a somewhat familiar 


hesitate to approach then in a still lower strain, despite a certain embarrassment and 

. - l -r, a ■ . a ... . * 1 J T • _ 1 £.11. \ L -I- I nl. 


tone she added, “ Perhaps it is relative to the 
first time we ever met ? You seek ao ex- 
planation ” 

“ Do not for a moment fancy that 1 com e 


awkwardness which I just now felt, but which 
is rapidly wearing off the nearer I approach 
the final revelation. But I ask, do you not 
think that I am conversing in a sort of fami- 
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liar, free, and off-hand manner ? as if there 
had subsisted between us the intimacy of 
several years — or as if we were cousins, or any- 
thing else of the hind you like. And yet this ‘is 
but the third time I have ever spoken to yon 
in my life : once in Hanover Square — you know 
when ? — the other night in the presence of the 
Prince — and now.’ 1 

“ But I am not at all offended at your man- 
ner, 1 said Yenetia. “Perhaps I rather encour- 
aged it by my own vhen you first entered the 
room.” 

“You know that I am engaged to be married 
to Florence Eaton ? ’ said Malvern. 

“ I have heard so,” replied Lady Sackville. 
“ But why do you thus start from one topic to 
another ?” 

“ Listen !” continued Malvern : “ hear what 
I have to say. You have heard that I am 
going to marry Florence have you likewise 
been told that I love her very, very dearly, and 
that not for worlds would I wrong her or prove 
unfaithful to her in word or deed V 

“ I honour you for these assurances,” replied 
Yenetia. “ Humour declares the Hon. Miss 
Eaton to be a most beautiful as well as amiable 
and excellent young lady ; and I sincerely 
hope your marriage will be a happy one. But 
why have you turned the conversation upon 
this point ?" 

“ Loving Florence as I do,” returned Mal- 
vern, — “and incapable of being faithless to 
her cither in thought or deed, you might think 
it strange chat I am sitting here addressing you 
in this familiar kind of style ? ’ 

“And yet there is a sort of melancholy in 
your manner,” returned Yenetia. “ I know 
full well — yes, indeed, I am convinced — that all 
you have been saying has a grave meaning, 
and is the prelude to something yet unsaid. I 
have already told you that I am very far from 
being offended with this frankness of tone iD 
which you address me : and solemnly do I as- 
sure you that though I know so little of you in 
reality, I feel as if we were longstanding ac- 
quaintances and old friends. It is this that makes 
me experience an interest in you, and wish 
you so much happiness with your betrothed. 
Did I not ere now say that I spoke to you of 
my accomplishments just as if it were friend 
speaking to friend ?” 

“Ho — you said sister' talking to brother 
interrupted Malvern. “ You see that I am 
getting more and. more familiar. I scarcely 
think that I have once called you ‘ my lady' or 
( your ladyship' during the present interview: 
and if I continue talking much longer, it is as 
likely as not I shall address you by your Chris- 
tian name next.” 

“ I must confess myself totally at a loss to 
understand the meaning which lies hid behind 
your words apd as Venetia spoke she fixed 
her eyes earnestly upon Malvern. “ You are 
indeed incomprehensible. There is -in your 


manner all the mournfulness arising from the j 
recent funeral which has taken place ” 

“Ah ! then you heard that my father’s re- 
mains had teen fomd, and that they were in- 
terred the day before yesterday ?” 

“ Yes : I saw a paragraph in the paper to 
that effect ; — and it is because I know how 
deep must be the shade of melancholy which 
the sad ceremony has left upon your mind,” 
added Yenetia, “ that I am all the more at a 
loss to comprehend your present conduct. 
For that you' are incapable of jesting or jocu- 
larity under such circumstances 11 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Malvern em- 
phatiealh’. 

“Well then, there is some strange meaning 
hidden beneath your words, and likewise con- 
cealed by your manner,” continued Venetia. 
“ Again I say that it seems to me as if you 
were preparing me for some revelation.” 

“Yes — lam. Are you prepared ?” inquired 
Malvern : and he took her hand. 

“ Prepared for what 1” asked Yenetia. “ You 
alarm me 

“ It is as a brother speaking to a sister that 
I am now addressing you,” resumed Malvern : 
“ and metliought it my duty to give you some 
little preparation. In a word, suppose ‘that 
you and 1 were closely related ?” 

“ But how is this possible ?" exclaimed Yene- 
tia. “ And yet I see by your manner that it is 
so 1 Moreover, you would not jest— you are in- 
capable of jesting under such circumstances. 

>J 

“ I am serious - solemnly serious,” replied 
Malvern. “We are related ! In short, we owe 
our being to the same father— and you are my 
half-sister.” 

Lady .Sackville was amazed at this announce- 
ment, which to her was incomprehensible. But 
Sir Valentine proceeded to give her certain 
explanation s which opened her eyes to the 
comprehension of man} 7 mysteries, and which 
fully confirmed the statement he had made. 
This is not however the place to lay these ex- 
planations before the reader : they will be given 
in due course— and iD the interval a requisite 
amount of patience must be exercised. 

“ But tell me, Valentine— tell me candidly,” 
said Lady Sackville, when their long conference 
was nearly brought to a termination, “ do you 
not regret having found so near a relative in 
me ? Oh ! I feel that I am blushing as I look 
you in the face : for rumour with her thousand 
tongues cannot fail to have wafted to your ears 
the alienation that I am the mistress of the 
Prince V 

“I did not come hither to judge you,” re- 
turned Yanetia ; “ but to communicate an 
important secret. That communication has 
been made : and now it is for you to decide 
whether you wish to consider me as your 
brother, and whether I am to look upon you as 
a sister.” j 
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“ Can you doubt that such is my wish ?” 
asked Yeuetia in a tone of gentle reproach. 

“ But remember,” rejoined Malvern, “ that, 

legally speaking, we are not related ” 

“ No — for the stigma of illegitimacy rests 
upon me and my sister,” replied Lady Sack- 
ville. • ' ^ 

“ Nevertheless,” immediately observed Mal- 
vern, “so far as I am concerned, I cannot 
lose sight of the one solemn fact that the same 
father was the author of our being. More- 


inasmuch 


Archibald 


Malvern deceived your mother alas, that I 

should have thus to speak of a father! 

and sent her broken-hearted to an early grave, 
there is no possible atonement which J, as his 
eldest son and living representative, am not 
prepared to make on his behalf to you and to 
your sister — the neglected, unacknowledged 
children of that betrayed and broken-hearted 
mother! Therefore is it that I offer' you and 
your sister a brother’s love— a brother’s fond- 
ness — and if you need it and will accept it, a 
brother’s counsel likewise ! I would even add, 
taking a more wordly view of the subject, 
that of the large fortune which I have in- 
herited, equal shares shall be placed at your 
disposal ” 

“ So much goodness— so much generosity, 
overpowers me,” murmured Venetia, melting 
into tears : then suddenly wringing her hands 
as a troop of bitter memories swept through 
her brain, she cried, “ Oh I wherefore did I 
not know all this a year ago ? It would have 
saved me from having become what I am 1” 

“ Then you are not happy, my dear sister 
asked Malvern, in a tone of the deepest 
interest. 

“ Valentine,” returned Lady Sackville, “ I 
should ha v c been happier — far happier — had 
I remained virtuous. But it is now for me to 
give you certain explanations ; and you will 
perceive that I am as much to be pitied as to 
be blamed. You know wherefore I came to 
London — and how bitterly, how cruelly I was 
disappointed ? This disappointment was the 
main cause that helped to place me in 
circumstances to the tide of which I was com- 
pelled to yield : I was hurried away by them 

But listen, and I will give you the whole 

history in a continuous manner.” 

With these words Lady Sackville entered 
upon her explanations to the young Baronet ; 
and he listened with the deepest interest. 
She told him everything that had occurred 
to her during the first few months of her 
sojourn in Londpn — how she came to occupy 
Acacia Cottage— how she was led to marry 
Horace Sackville— and how they were elevated 
to the peerage and installed at Carlton House. 
She likewise told him various particulars rela- 
tive to her sister— that sister of whom they had 
ere now been speaking, and whom she repre- 
sented as being engaged to marry a young 
nobleman of the highest character and the most 


exalted principles. But she did not explain to 
her half-brother how she had voluntarily 
abandoned herself to Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
— how she had been tricked into an amour with 
the Earl of Curzon — how she had been coer- 
ced by Colonel Malpas — and ‘how circum- 
stances had induced her to sell her charms to 
the Marquis of Leveson. No — all these profli- 
gacies and depravities she carefully concealed': 
she would sooner have perished than confess 
them and as Valentine entertained not the 
faintest suspicion in those respects, there was 
no necessity to make such confessions. There- 
fore, with regard to the dark side of her 
character, he saw her only as the mistress 
of the Prince ; and he pitied her — he compas- 
sionated her — for by the tale which she had 
told him and which was perfectly true so far 
as it went, he saw that she had indeed been 
hurried on by the current of a destiny which 
few women of even far stronger mind would 
have been able to resist, even supposing that a 
large amount of virtuous principle served as 
an auxiliary. 

“And now do you not loathe and despise 
me ?’’ asked Venetia, when she had concluded 
the explanations which she thought fit to give. 

“ No — as a brother I s 3 T mpathise with you— 
I pity you,” answered Valentine. “Were I 
your parent and had a right to speak with 
authority, I should say that I forgave you.” 

“ Oh ! you are all kindness,” exclaimed Vene- 
tia : and she embraced him affectionately. 
“ For heaven’s sake do not think that I -am 
altogether depraved! No— nor is my husband. 
There have been moments when he and I have 
compared notes of our feelings, and have 
allowed all the sentiments and emotions of 
our l etter natures to assert their empire. He 
is not happy — nor am T. A year’s experience 
of a Court life has not wedded us to it ” 

“ And you would leave it — you would 
abandon it?” exclaimed Malvern joyfully. “ At 
all events, my dear sister, you will withdraw 
yourself from this position of moral degrada- 
tion ? It is not too late for your husband and 

yourself to insure your mutual happiness 

But I see that this is not the moment to 
converse upon so serious a topic. Your mind 
is now under the influence of unusual feelings, 
excited by the revelation I have made to you ; 
and you and I must have opportunities of 
serious and earnest discourse together. But 
your sister — our sister " 

“ Ah, my sister !” echoed Venetia: and 
again she grew troubled. 

“I would propose,” continued Valentine, 
“ that you and I should go together, as soon 
as convenient to yourself, and communicate 
the secret of her birth to our sister. Besides, 
I long to embrace her. You have drawn so' 
delightful a portrait of her character, that I 
am impatient to become acquainted with her. 
When then shall we go ?” 

“ To-morrow,” replied Venetia. “ In the 
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morning I will set off in my travelling-carriage, 
accompanied only by my maid, Jessica, who is 
my confidant, and knows pretty well all the 
circumstances of my life. Whore will you 
join us?’’ 

“ At Blackheath,’’ returned Malvern. “You 
will stop to chance horses at the Green Man 
tavern, and I will be there in readiness to 
accompany you.’’ 

“ Agreed,” observed Venetia. “ 1 shall start 


at nine o'clock to-morrow. At ten we shall 
meet at Blackheath." 

They then separated: and when Sir Valen- 
tine vras gone, Venetia fell into a profound 
reverie, during which she thought over all 
that had just taken place— and then she 
reflected .upon the course which she should 
pursue for the future. But while she was still 
deliberating upon all the features of her 
position, — whether she could possibly extricate 
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herself from its trammels, and if so, whether 
she should , — the door opened, and a domestic 
announced Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

. 

nature's J1ETTER PEELINGS. 

The Baronet, as the reader is well aware, 
was a particular favourite witli Venetia. She 
certainly liked him ; and she was just in that 
mood on the present occasion when his com- 
pany would prove agreeable. She had too 
many, unpleasant thinis on her mind to bear 
thinking of long; and she was therefore well 
pleased at a visit thus calculated to distract 
her thoughts from gloomy ponderings. 

“ My dear Venetia,” began Sir Douglas, 
sweeping his eyes around to assure himself that 
they were alone : otherwise he would not 
have addressed her in such a familiar manner ; 
“ it is a perfect age since I saw you last. 
Several long weeks, I declare ! But you are 

as radiant and as beautiful as ever Ho, 

not quite so radiant: for methinks that the 
smile now* upon your features looks as if it 
were chasing away a recent gloom:” — and he 
embraced her as he spoke. 

Now, that is only a kiss of friendship, 
mind,” she exclaimed archly. 

“ And why not of love*?” he inquired, plac- 
ing himself by her aide upon the sofa. 

“ Because I have been very seriously 
thinkinx that I shall turn over a new leaf,” 
answered Lady Sickville. 

” And t' at meditation has made you serious ? 
But a new* leaf in what V 

“ In my conduct. Now you really must 
acknowledge, my dear Douglass that I have 
been a very naughty, wicked creature ” 

“ What ! for allowing me at one time to 
bask in the sunlight of your smiles ? ’ exclaimed 
Huntingdon. “ As for y*our intimacy with 
the Prince, the world does not make it a 
reproach to you ; and where the world sees 
no harm, what is the use of your repining ?" 

“ Do you not think that there can be more 
true happiness in a life of virtuous enjoyment 
and quiet contentment ?” asked Venetia, half 
serious, half smiling. 

“ If you were less beautiful than you are,” 
returned the Baronet, “one would be apt to 
think you had experienced some slight or neg- 
lect that made you look with a jaundiced eye 
upon the pleasures, the dissipations and the 
gaieties of a Court life.” 

“And may nob those pleasures themselves 
become insipid ?” asked Venetia. 

“ Truly so,” was Huntingdon's response : 
then after a little hesitation, he said, “ I have a 
very great mind to make you a confession, 
Venetia.” ’ j 


“ Do. I am so fond of being made a con- 
fidante.” 

“ But I am afraid you will laugh at me.” 

“.No," rejoined the lady : “ for I can already 
anticipate what you desire to tell me*” 

“ Do guess then,” exclaimed the Baronet. 
“ It will save me perhaps some, embarrassment, 
if you w*ill interpret my feelings for me.” 

“Well then, I will try,” said Venetia. “ You 
are in love.” 

“Yes— with you. That you have known all 
along." 

“No - I do not mean that,” continued Lady 
Sackville. “You are no more in love with me 
than lam with you. We like each other — we 
experienced a transitory passion for each 
other,” she added with a slight blush: “but 
that is all. What 1 mean is, you are in love 
with that Ariadne Varian of whom you have 
before spoken to me.” 

“And suppose that I told you that I was ?" 
observed Sir Douglas, “and that I had come 
frankly and candidly to consult you as a 
friend?” 

“ I should say that I felt gratified and pleas- 
ed with your confidence,” answered Venetia ; 
“ and that, experiencing a real interest in 
your welfare, I should give you the best pos- 
sible advice.” 

“Well, I think that I must unbosom myself 
altogether to you,” resunled Sir Dougins. “Be- 
sides, you once before, when speaking of 
Ariadne, counselled me to follow the bent of 
my o^n inclinations. The truth is, Venetia, 
f am tired of the life I have been leading; 
and, like you, I am anxious to turn over anew 
leaf. As a matter of course you are well aware 
that my* ha’ its have been somewhat of the 
most dissipated cast, and that I have indulged 
a little too freely in the juice of the grape. I 
know that I have partially injured my* con- 
stitution : but thank God, as yet 1 have 
neither got a red nose nor bleared eyes ; still 
I look pale ” 

“ You look better than I have seen you for a 
long time past,” interrupted Venetia. “ So 
far from being pale, ttere is a little colour 
upon your checks- an . appearance of health 
which I never beheld there before." 

" Ah ! I am delighted to hear you say this," 
exclaimed the Baronet. “ The truth is, I was 
fishing for your opinion on the point ; and you 
have given it to me. Well, I do fell much 
better in health and also in spirits than I have 
done for some time. But I will tell you how 
it happened. A little time ago I began to feel 
so queer that I got alarmed. I always awoke 
in the morning with a nausea at the stomach ; 
and • my hand trembled so that I could 
nob shave myself. Pardon such details : 
they* are not perhaps over delicate — but 
you and I are friends. So I may add 
that I w*as compelled to take a glass of 
brandy to put my stomach in order - and then 
a glass of curacoa to steady my hand — and - 
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then a tumbler of liock and soda-water to 
quench tbe beat which the alcohol had excited. 
Unless I did all this, I could not begin the 
daj : and as it was, I seldom eat any break- 
fast. Altogether, I was getting regularly out 
of sorts, and began to entertain serious alarms 
lest death was coming upon me apace.” 

“ Do not talk in so shocking a manner,” 
interrupted Yenetia. “ Death 1 I have never 
thought of it yet,” she added with a slightly 
perceptible shudder. 

“ Well, it is not a subject for a splendid 
drawing-room, with the sun shining in glori- 
ously at the open casement, and * ith the 
zephyr wafting around us the perfume of » 11 
the delicious flowers on the terrace outside. 
But shall I go on with my own story ?” 

“ Yes— assuredly. Do not make it too 
gloomy,” said Yenetia, now smi ing again. 

“I will not. To be brief,’’ continued Sir 
Douglas, “I resolved upon consulting my 
worthy aud excellent frierid, Dr. Copperas : 
and to him I went. He listened to me with 
true professional knowingness ; when I had 
explained all I felt, he shook his head gravely. 

‘ We live too fast, my dear Sir Douglas' he 
said : ‘ we pay too much homage to Bacchus, and 
not enough to JEseulapius ; we have no business 
to tale brandy, curacoa, and hod ■ with soda- 
v'ater of a morning — much less ought ice to go to 
bed in a stale of obfuscation four nights out of 
{ the seven. We are knocking nails in our 
coffin : we are killing ourselves rapidly. We 
must turn over a new leaf.' — All this was very 
sage and very sapient, no doubt ; and I could 
not help agreeing with the great physician. 
In fact, I had come to the very same conclu- 
sions myself before I visited him. He went 
on with a long tirade, which I do not however 
mean to inflict upon you, my dear Yenetia : 
but all that he said amounted to this— that I 
had certainly done myself a great deal of harm 
by dissipation ; but that I possessed a con- 
stitution naturally strong ; and that the evil 
was not beyond reparation : that I ought to go 
to the sea-side and bathe ; give up drinking 
almost entirely ; live upon mutton, roast or 
boiled ; and go to bed early ; and that if I 
would do all this, I should soon see the benefi- 
cial results. He however added that he 
thought it just as well I should have another 
opinion on the subject, as he did not like me 
to act solely on his responsibility. I accord 
ingly asked whom he would recommend me to 
consult : whereupon he declared that it did not 
much matter ; any eminent physician would 
do ; but if there were one who, amongst al’,- 
had devoted himself to the effects of hard living 
upon the human constitution, that man was 
the far-famed and the very celebrated' Dr. 
Thurston.” 

“And what did you do then ?” asked Yene- 
tia. 

“Oh! of course I went to Dr.- Thurston," 
continued the Baronet, in his lialf-serious half- 


jocular manner. “The same scene was enacted 
all over again, with very trifling alterations. 
For Dr. Thurston declared that it was by no 
means necessary to have come to him since I 
had received the advice of such an able, 
eminent, and higlily-talented physician as Dr. 
Copperas, but that since his (Dr. Thurston’s) 
opinion was asked, he could only say he 
fully coincided with everj 7 tittle of' the 
suggestions offered by Dr. Copperas — with 
the trifling difference perhaps, that in addition 
to mutton, boiled and roasted, I might some- 
times take it broiled in the shape of chops. 
Accordingly, I went away highly gratified 
that these two learned men so nearly coin- 
cided with each other ; and of course I thought 
it a libel upon the profession to talk about 
doctors difi'ering.” 

“ And you followed the advice ?" said 
Yenetia. 

“ Pretty closely,” returned the Baronet. 
“ I went down to the sea-side— made a vow to 
leave off drinking a single thing in the shape 
of alcohol till dinner-time — and then only six 
glasses of wine. I missed my usual quantum 
terribly at first, but soon grew accustomed to 
the regimen. I took sea-baths and plenty of 
exercise, and went to bed at ten o’clock regu- 
larly. Butasforthe mutton, roast, broiled, 
and boiled, I must confess that I varied those 
dainties with a piece of beef, a chicken, and a 
little fish : for if there be one thing that 1 
hate more than another it is sheep in any 
shape— roast, boiled, or broiled. However, I 
feel my health and my spirits so wonderfully 
improved, that nothing could induce me to 
exceed my six glasses of wine after dinner; 
and as for tempting me to drink anything 
before dinner — why, I can assure you, my'dear 
Yenetia, that if there were wine now moisten- 
ing your dewy lips, I vould not kiss them. 
But as there is not, I will and he suited 
the action to the word. 

“You are faithless to Ariadne Yarian,” 
said Venetia, laughing. “ Besides, I can 
assure you on my honour that I am seriously 
determined to reform myself : and all that you 
have just told me proves how easily it can be 
done if a proper effort be only made. To speak 
without a jest, I tell you candidly, my dear 
Douglas, t at entertaining a very sincere 
friendship for you, I am delighted at every- 
thing yon have told me. Aud now I wish to 
hear the conclusion of your confessions.” 

“ What more have I to confess ?” asked tk e 
Baronet, smiling. 

“ “Why, your feelings relative to Ariadne. 
Oh ! I can read tbe human heart more easily, 
perhaps, than you think. Shall I tell you 
something about yourself ?” 

“Yes— pray do,” exclaimed the Baronet. 
“ Proceed. I enjoy the liveliness of this con- 
versation amazingly.” 

“ Then listen,*’ resumed Yenetia. “ At the 
time all those strange things happened some 
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months ago relative to Ariadne Varian, she 
made a deep impression upon your heart : hut 
you did not choose at once to acknowledge 
that you had fallen headlong in love with the 
sister of a common clerk. When you had 
provided for her and her brother with 
the most noble generosity, you rarely went 
. near the home you bad given them : you 
I tried to wean yourself from contemplating 
her image — you thought it was a phantasy 
that would pass: perhaps • you even plunged 
mere deeply into the vortex of dissipation to 
escape from it. But all would not do : you at 
length perceived that the sentiment with 
which she had inspired you, was stronger 
and more durable than you fancied. While 
at the sea-side you have had greater leisure 
for reflection ; and this reflection has been 
pursued with a brain less clouded than hereto- 
fore. You have been dwelling upon the in- 
nocence, beauty, and amiability of Ariadne: 
you have perhaps even reproached yourself 
for neglecting her — because you have seen how 
worthy she was of your attention. At last 
you have come to the conclusion that she is 
necessary to your happiness ; and now the only 
struggle which remains, is to conquer the 
false pride that still lurks in a dark corner 
of your soul. But, on the other hand, you do 
feel all the pride of a man -who, having re- 
formed his own conduct, lias redered himself 
w'orthy of approaching an innocent and 
stainless damsel with the overtures of affection. 
Ah 1 believe me, my dear friend, this latter is a 
very honourable pride and does you. infinite 
credit. Shall it not subdue, theu, that other 
sentiment of pride, so false and hollow, which 
makes you hesitate to hasten and offer your 
hand to Ariadne ?” 

Sir Douglas Huntingdon gazed in mingled 
astonishment and delight upon Venetia as 
she thus spoke. Never had she appeared so 
enchantingly beautiful in his eyes: for she was 
radiant with the satisfaction of knowing that 
was giving the most friendly counsel and 
pleading on behalf of an excellent girl. But 
it was no longer with a sensuous feeling that 
the Baronet now surveyed her: it was with a 
purer and holier emotion than ho perhaps 
had ever before experienced, or she had ever 
before inspired. 

“ Yenetia, there is something noble in your 
character after all !’’ he exclaimed, unable to 
repress this utterance of his thoughts. “ You 
are not the mere woman of the world — the 
mere Court beauty: but you possess a heart ! 
I declare solemnly that there are in you have 
the elements of great goodness : but you have 
been spoilt by the artificialities, the tempta- 
tions, and the vain scenes in the midst of 
which you have been flung. I do really and 
truly love you now: but not as I have before 
told you that I loved you* No — now I admire 
and esteem you:”— and talking her hand, he 


did not touch it with his lips, but he pressed' 
it in the fervid warmth of friendship. 

“ Have I interpreted all your feelings 
aright V she asked, much moved by the present 
scene. 

“Yes — in very detail,” he. . responded. .“I 
could not have fathomed my own heart so 
nicely, so 'delicately, and so accurately as you 
have probed it for me. But is it not strange 
that you and I should be conversing in such 
a manner ? Who would believe that the gay 
and brilliaut Lady Sackville, and the dissipated 
Douglas Huntingdon, could thus have settled 
their attention upon serious matter— aye, and 
with the most genuine sincerity into the 
bargain ? But it is so.” 

“ Assuredly — on my part,” said Yenetia. 
“But are you quite confident that, now you 
are returned to London, you will not yield to 
its temptations and relapse into the vortex 
of pleasure ?” 

“ No— it is impossible 1” exclaimed the 
Baronet. “ I can assure you that although ere 
now I may have Bpoken jocularly and good- 
humouredly of my alarms relative to my own 
case and of my visits to the physicians, yet 
that I was too much frightened at the time 
ever to run such foolish risks again. A man 
must be mad to trifle with his o^ n healtliflor 
after all, health is the gi’eatest of blessing^!' 
I should loathe myself if I had not sufficient 
command over my inclinations, after the ex- 
periences I have gleaned, to be_ able to 
conquer any desire for a recurrence to the 
delights of dissipation. Venetia, I can assure 
you in all solemn seriousness,” he added, 
fixing his eyes with steady earnestness and 
frank sincerity upon her, “ that I am an 
altered man. I regarded you as a friend 
— I liked you— and I could not help coming 
to tell you all this. Only, in the first 
instance I did not exactly know how. to make 
the confession ; and I was somewhat afraid of 
ridicule. But you have generously — and I may 
almost say unexpectedly — come to my help: 
you have given an interpretation to my feelings 
in the most liberal and enlightened sense — and 
I sincerely thank you. Shall we not always 
continue the very best of friends 

“ We will,” answered Yenetia, with evident 
sincerity. “Aud now tel! me what is to be 
Ariadne’s fate V 

“Immediately upon quitting you, I shall 
proceed to her abode," answered the Baronet, 
“ and shall make her an offer of my hand.” 

“ You are resolved to do -this ?" 

“ I am fully resolved. Even . if my own 
heart had nob suggested the determination, 
your pleadings relative to that amiable girl 
would have been sufficient.” 

“ Now go then,” said Yenetia. “ You are 
bent upon so excellent an errand that it is a 
sin to detain you here. Besides, without 
knowing Ariadne, I nevertheless entertain the 
belief — considering all that has taken place 
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between you — that she must love you. A 
vount* girl, whose heart was previously dis- 
engaged, could not become with impunitj’ 
the heroine of so many wildly romantic adven- 
tures as those in which she figured with yon 
as the hero. For you remember that you told 
me everything relative to the incidents at the 
hut near Shooter’s Hill, and also your rescuing 
her from your burni-g house — But go : I will 
not detain vou !” 

“ Farewell for the present,” said the Baronet, 
fating Venetia’s hand, which he once more 
• pressed cordially. 

' “ Farewell : and may all happiness attend 
you !” she answered : and they separated, with 
mesely-this clasping of the hand, and with no 
mope embracings. 

a < The scene had a most beneficial influence J 
upon Venetia’s mind. Following so closely 
' Jigtra her interview with !*ir Valentine Mal- 
‘ it was chastening and salutary. It 
toucheS njany of those better feelings of her 
-nature whicli had long slumbered in the depths 
of her soul, but were not altogether destroyed. 
She felt, too, that she had behaved well i-i the 
counsel which she had given Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon : acd she was satisfied with her- 
self. * M * 

•. Wishing to commune with her thoughts in 
perfect freedom from the chances of interrup- 
tion, she/descended from the drawing-room 
and passwlinto the garden belonging to the 
palace.- /She entered upon the terrace to 
which Sir Douglas had alluded during his 
visit; and leaning over the slight iron railing 
which fenced it, she looked down upon a 
charming parterre of flowers beneath. With 
her eyes fixed upon them, she grew pensive : 
and yet no shade of mournfulness was upon 
her features. She thought how pleasant a 
thing it was to be beautiful and to afford 
pleasure by the existence of such beauty ; and 
she went on to reflect how loathsome would 
be those flowers if their lovely petals were to 
distil poison instead of honey. Then she said 
to herself, “ And I too am beautiful ! But, 
oh ! how happy should be if my loveliness 
had never proved the source of poison 
to my thoughts. Is it too late to reform ? 
is it not possible for me yet to enjoy real 
happiness in this world ?” 

And then she meditated long and earnestly 
upon a subject so fraught with vital importance 
to herself. But a cold Bhudder crept over her 
when she remembered through what deep mire 
of pollutions she had been dragged — how she 
had passed through the arras of five persons in^ 
addition to her husband : and now indeed did a 
dark shade of sadness fall upon her lovely coun- 
tenance, while the crystal tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Suddenly she felt a hand laid upon her 
shoulder : but so profoundly had she been ab- 
sorbed in her reflections that she had heard the 
sound of no footstep advancing. Starting quick- 
ly, she turned and beheld her husband. 


“ What I in tears, Venetia ?” he exclaimed : 

“ and in the midst of a scene so bright and 
beautiful as this, and with the golden sunbeams' 
playing around you 1” 

“ Horace,” she answered, “a singular change 
has come over me. But I can tell you nothing 
now. You must not question me. To-morrow I 
am going out of town to pass a day or two with 
my sister. On my return I will tell you everj'- 
tking : and perhaps— perhaps, ” she added 
falteringly, “ yon and I may have some very 
serious discourse together.” 

With these words she hurried away, leaving 
her husband transfixed to the spot and gazing 
after her in silent wonderment. 


CHAPTER CLXXXY. 

SCEXES IX THE DAXE JOIIX. 

The reader’s attention mu3t now be again di- 
rected to Canterbury. Tt was on the same day, 
and at the same hour — that is to sa}’, at noon — 
when the preceding incidents took place, that 
the Hon. and Rev. Bernard Audley, Minor 
Canon of the Cathedral, was walking to and 
fro in the beautiful shady avenue of trees in 
the Dane John. He was in a deep reverie : 
but his thoughts were bent upon no' topic 
fitting for a minister of the gospel. On the 
contrary, he was brooding over a passion that 
was devouring him. Against this passion had 
he struggled with great efforts: but it was 
stronger than himself. He had allowed his 
imagination to dwell upon it, until it had be- 
come his master. .The object of his passion 
was Louisa Stanley 1 

About ten months had elapsed since he had 
committed that outrage, which was so fully 
described at the commencement ofournana- 
tive. The reader will remember how Bernard 
Audley had Louisa carried off by hireling 
wretches— gipsies, indeed, whose services lie 
had engaged for the purpose; how she had 
contrived to escape from his house ; how 
he had overtaken her in the crypt of the 
Cathedral : and how at the moment when she 
was about to succumb to his power, a tall female 
form dressed in black had sprung forward and 
rescued her from his clutches. It will likewise 
be remembered, how she was conveyed home 
in a carriage by Bernard Audley and this 
female, and how she was induced to pass the 
matter over in silence, in consequence of the 
letter full of entreaty which that same 
female had written to her. Nevertheless she 
had, as in duty bound, explained the 
circumstance to Jocelyn Loftus, who had 
called upon the Minor Canon on the following 
morning, and warned the unprincipled clergy- 
man against a renewal of his persecution in 
respect to an amiable, innocent, and excellent 
young lady. From that time the Rev. Ber- 
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nard Audley had left Louisa altogether un- 
molested : indeed, he himself had been for some 
while absent from Canterbury — doubtless 
pursuing his profligacies in secret elsewhere. 
But whithersoever he went— and no matter 
into what scenes he plunged — still was he fol- 
lowed by the image of the beautiful Louisa. 
He was continually picturing her to himself ; 
and thus did the fury of his passion grow 
upon him. 

It was indeed a fury. Nothing of love’s 
softness was there in his heart, but - the crav- 
ing of fierce desire : no tender beaming light 
shining as a heavenly halo, but the lurid 
glow and devouring candescence of a 
volcano. Thus, when he dwelt upon her 
image, it "was not to admire and to worship, 
but to gloat upon it with lustful ardour. 
And now, within the last few weeks he had 
returned to Canterbury, and on two or three 
occasions had he seen Louisa in companj' with 
Mary Owen, when the two youu i ladies walked 
out together. Marv herself was sweetly pretty, 
as we have already described : but the Minor 
Canon scarcely noticed her at all, so entirely 
was her beauty outshone by the transcending 
loveliness of Louisa. The reader cannot have 
forgotten how matchless indeed were the 
graces, and how inimitable the charms which 
combined to render Louisa Stanley the most 
heavenly of earthly beings. Not tall, but so ex- 
quisitely shaped, with a sylphid slenderness of 
figure, and a statuesque modelling of the bust, 
which was properly full without being volup- 
tuousty exuberant she seemed taller than she 
really was ; and while her step had all the 
elastic lightness of youth, her bearing was re- 
plete with maiden 'y elegance. The spirit of 
innocence and truthfulness seemed, as it were, 
to shine throujh her, Iler dark brown hair, 
so rich and luxuriant, appeared the velvet dra- 
pery that flowed about the alabaster throne of 
her forehead, "here candour and chastity 
made their chosen seat : artlessness and inno- 
cence were in the expression of her bright 
coral lips, and in the deep blue eyes fringed 
with their long dark lashes. Altogether, she 
wns a being to be loved with the purest and 
holiest affection ; and assuredly it was no fault 
of hers, if in the bad heart of the Minor Canon 
her image had inspired so impure a flame. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. 
It was mid-day, and Bernard .Audley was walk- 
ing to and fro in the Dane John, liis thoughts 
were fixed absorbedly upon the image of Louisa 
Stanley. He had seen her an hour previously 
entering a shop in Canterbury, and accom- 
panied by the young lady whom on former 1 
occasions he had observed in her society, and 
whop indeed he had accidentally learnt to be 
a Miss Owen. This young lady was now in 
deep mourning, and her countenance wore a 
look of the profoundest melancholy. But few 
and transient were the thoughts which the 
Minor Canon bestowed upon her : whereas, on 


the other hand, deeper and more gloating than 
ever was the concentration of all his interest 
on the ima'ge of Louisa Stanley. 

He had not ventured to accost her : he had 
even kept at a distance ; — but the brief view 
which he had obtained of . her graceful form, 
with the elegant feet and ankles tripping 
glancingly over the threshold of the shop 
which lie saw her enter, had at once fired his 
imagination to a maddening degree. He had 
watched till she and her companion came forth 
again : at a distance and unperceived by them, 
had he followed as they retraced their way back 
to the cottage, which they never left for more 
than an hour or two at a time ; anjh. having 
kept them in sight until they had traversed the 
Dane .John in their walk homeward he bad 
remained there, not daring to follow them any 
farther. But v hy dare he not ? It was because 
the unhappy man felt himself irresistibly im- 
pelled to draw nearer and nearer to the two 
young ladies; and he knew that if be continued 
to 3 'ield to this impulse, he should be ur t 'ed to 
overtake them altogether and address himself 
to Louisa despite the many reasons which 
warned him against such a course. For the 
moment, then, he had thus far resisted the 
temptation — thus far wrestled against the* 
power that was impelling him on. But the 
efiect was fearful ; and the fury of the inward 
fire was fanned rather than mitigated. 

“That rirl rnconsciously and innocently 
exercises an empire over me which will yet 
drive me to folly and to crime !”— it was thus 
he mused within himself ; and his countenance 
was marked with the strong lines of a raging 
passion, so that handsome though it v ere^ it 
looked dark, sinister, and repulsi* e to a degree 
at this moment. “ Oh ! to possess lier—Oh ! for 
one hour of her love — and I would give ten 
years of my life 1 I cannot live thus. It seems 
written in the book of destiny that I am to 
ruin myself,. body and soul— here and hereafter 
— for that girl ! Well, and she is worth a crime. 
Ah ! no— not to dare death— not to dare the 
scaffold, for a few. brief minutes of frenzied 
enjoyment. But if it were possible to clasp 
her, naked and glowing, in these arms, and to 
know that for hours — throughout a whole 
night it were mine to revel in her beauties 
—that were a paradise worth any risk I 
Fool. that I am thus to allow my passions to 
obtain such mastery over me. What ? shall I 
peril everything— station, fortune, even my 
very life, for this girl ? No, no : it were a 
madness— utter, utter folly !” 

And, as if to escape from his thoughts, he 
quickened his jjace and hurried along the 
avenue : but still the image of Louisa was 
uppermost in his mind, and Ills heated imagina- 
tion pictured to itself all that she must be when 
denuded of her vesture. Thus did he in fancy 
gloat over her charms ; and plunging deeper 
and deeper down into the fevered dream, he 
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! felt n.s if he were revelling in those oeautie. c 
! which he thus delineated to liis conception. a 
■ “ Oli 1 I shall go mad — I shall co mad . he 1 . 

1 exclaimed aloud, suddenly stopping short. ] 

} “ Yes— unless indeed, I can cither tear the f 
! image of Louisa Stanley forth from my k SOU 1, or c 
'else procure the gratification or my desires 1 s 
At this moment he vras startled by a sudden i 
rustling amongst the evergreens close by : but t 
looking hastily round, he saw no one. Indeed, j 
at that particular time, there did ncm appear to s 
be any person in the avenue, save himself. _ : 

“It was nothing,' 1 he said, still speaking 
aloud, but being unconscious, as it were, that he 
thus rave audible vent to his musings : then, i 
as he slowly walked onward, he exclaimed m i 
the excitement of a desperate resolve, l»y ; 
heaven 1 I will possess her, happen what 

\Vith these words he suddenly turned back ; 
and retracing his way along the avenue, pro- 
ceeded at a quick rate in the direction of the 
cottage where Louisa Stanley dwelt with her 
bed-ridden aunt and Mary Owen. L ot that 
he had any settled purpose m view : but lie 
was impelled by the master}’ of his passions, o 
hasten towards the cottage, and watch fioni 
some convenient hiding-place to see whether 
Louisa Stanley should issue forth again this 
day, in which case he had made up his mind 
to address her. But what did lie propose to 
say? what did he propose to do i Mas the 
bold bad man so maddened, so blinded, or so 
besotted with the fury of his unfortunate 
passion as to believe that either by entreaty 
or by threat, lie could impart any of its lire 
to tlie chaste and stainless bosom of the charm- 
ing Lousia .’ Ho — he did not think this . and 
af’ain we say, that he had no settled purpose 
in view : but lie was impelled towards Louisas 
abode by that strong tide of passion to which 
he had now abandoned himself, and which was 
almost as strong as destiny itself. 

Scarcely had he quitted the Bane John, when I 
from behind that thick group of ever, reens 
where he had heard the rustling, and which 
were impenetrable to the eye, a tall female in 
black came forth. Her countenance was pate 
• even to ghastliness : the traces of deep sor- 
rows were upon her features ; ana yet the 
great beauty which had once marked _ that 
countenance was not altogether extinguished. 
The dark eyes still Hashed with strange fires ; 
and the pale quivering lips revealed teeth 
which were fine, and in good preservation. Her 
age was about forty, though' she looked three 
or four years older : but her hair was 
unstreakid with silver, and her form, though, 
very thin, was perfectly erect. Her apparel, 
consisting of deep black, was of good but not 
of costly material : and altogether there was 
an air about her which showed that she had 
been well-bred, and at one time in her life 
accustomed to good society. _ . 

“ That man whom I love, despite . of all hm 


cruelty towards me,” she murmured to herself 
as she emerged from the evergreens and looked 
in the direction where Bernard Audlcy had 
just disappeared through the iron gate at the 
farther extremity of the avenue : “and he 
calls me his evil genius ! It is true that I 
seldom appear before him save when it is 
necessary to rescue him from some new crime, 
or prevent him from making new victims ! 
Ah ! although T have from time to time thus 
started up as it were in his presence and rushed 
betwixt himself and the object of his last- 
vet- does lie little suspect bow constantly and 
how unweariedly I follow him about. And 
now again do bis passions madly impel him to 
rush upon destruction ! But I must save him 

yes, and save also that sweet creature, the 

broken-hearted Melissa s daughter, whom lie 
would thus immolate to bis frenzied desires!’ 

"While she was thus musing, the lady became 
a «are that some one was advancing from 
behind. She mechanically turned and beheld 
another ladv, nho dressed in deep black, and 
„ho with a profound shade of mournfulness 
upon her countenance. She was about forty- 
six vears old and possessed tlie remains of a 
beauty that must have once been truly 
splendid. She was still a very fine woman — 
stout and portly— with a commanding air 
that was natural to her, and which was visible 
enough despite lier mourning garments and 
the sorrow of her looks. 

The lady in black whom we represented as 
having emerged from the evergreens, gave 
vent to a sudden ejaculation of astonishment 

> on beholding this other lady who had just 
■ entered the avenue, and whom she evidently 
t recognized. Then, as the attention of the 

> latter was at once drawn by the ejaculation 
i towards her who had uttered it, the recogni- 
l tion was instantaneously mutual. 

; “ Anne !” exclaimed i he one who had emer- 

ged from the evergreens. 

i “ Lilian !” and the other, who was indeed 
5 Mrs. Oven of Richmond. “ Is it you ?” 

, Yes— it is I, Anne— your unhappy sister 

i -the victim of Bernard Audley 1" responded 
; Lilian JBalkin— for such was the name of her 
- whom in previous parts of the history we have 
3 denominated the lady in black, 
t Then the sisters took each other’s hand in a 
i, melancholy and remorseful manner, as if this 
; present meeting irresistibly carried their 
s memories back to long past years, over which j 
r they retrospected with regret ; and _ though 
c there was something tender and pathetic in the 
s way in which they held each other’s hand 
h and gazed upon each other’s countenance, they 
1,* 'did not embrace. There was no enthusiastic 
it joy in the .meeting— but a profound melan- 
.s choly : and as they thus surveyed each other 
d and mutually marked the changes which time 
! e had wrought in their appearance since last 

they met many years ago, it was easy to read 
is in their looks how deeply at that instant went 


the conviction in unto their souls, that their “ Heavens ! what do I hear ?” exelaimee? Mrss 
lives had not been such as they ought to have Owen. “But where does she dwell ? who tend? 
been, and that it would prove but a mournful upon her ? in what circumstances is she placed 
and regretful task < o compare notes in that What has become of Melissa’s children ? 
respect with each other. “One is with her,” in answered Lilian : “ the 

“And you recognized meat once, Lilian ?" other is, I believe, London — but I know not 
said Mrs. Owen. ' where or for what purpose.” 

“ Yes. But you— should you have recog- “ But where dwells our afflicted sister ? 
nized me had your attention not been drawn under what name ?" inquired Mrs. Owen, 
towards me by the cry . that I uttered on painfully excited. 

meeting you here ?” “ Under the name of Stanley ” 

« I should have known you, Lilian : but “ Stanley !" ejaculated Mrs. Owen, almost 
you arc greatly altered,” answered Mrs. Owen, reeling with the amazement that now struck 
still surveying her sister with a mournful her. “What! in a cottage somewhere in the 
interest. . suburbs — this way ?” — and she pointed in the 

“ Ah ! it is not so much the lapse of time,” proper direction, 
answered Lilian, shaking her head slowly and “ Ah ! you know it then ?” exclaimed Lilian, 
sorrowfully, “as blighted lo-c and the now equally struck with surprise._ 
consciousness of crime 1” “ I am going thither at this moment,” 

“ Crime !’ ejaculated Mrs. Owen, with a answered Mrs. Owen. “They offered me a 
shudder. “ Then it was true ? Heavens do ! guide at the hotel; but I preferred proceeding 
not say so, Lilian 1” thither alone, in order that I might compose 

“ Yes— alas, too true I” responded the un- my thoughts— or rather prepare them for an 
happy woman : then sweeping her eyes up interview of a very, very painful character.” 
and down the avenue to assure herself that “Ahl I begin to understand,” cried Lilian, 
there were no obseiwers and no listeners, she “ I had heard that a Miss Owen was staying 
said, “ Too true indeed I The poor innocent— with Louisa Stanley : but it never once struck 
in a paroxysm of frenzy I kil’ed it 1” me that she was your daughter. And it is so ?’’ 

“Oh I but it was not deliberately done 1” “Yes— it is so. But surely these young 
Mrs. Owen hastened to observe, anxious to girls,” added Mrs. Owen, in. a musing tone, 
suggest an excuse for her sister’s crime, even “ cannot have discovered that they are, as it 
though it should be an imaginary palliation, were, related — that they would be cousins, 
“ Heavens, no ! I was wild and mad ac the if their births were legitimate, Ho— it is im- 
moment 1” cried Lilian : then in a slower and possible.” 

more solemn voice, she added, “but the crime “ And you are going them to the cottage ?" 
is not the less rankling here :” — and she laid her said Lilian, still gazing in amazement upon 
hand upon her heart. “Though acquitted her sister, but not heeding her last remarks, 
through a flaw in the indictment, how could I “ Do you know' what has happened, Lilian,?" 
show m 3 7 face to those again who know me? asked Mrs. Owen, now bursting into tears: 
Ho — not even to my own sisters dared I appear “are you aware of the dreadful things which 

’> have occurred on the Continent ?’’ 

“ And yet, Lilian, we cast you not off,” ob- “ At Geneva ?— yes. I read it all in the 
served Mrs. Owen :“ for neither I nor Melissa newspapers, and I knew full well that those 
wrnre prudes— and Lydia was too good, too were your daughters. I remembered the 
virtuous, too noble-hearted not to have received Christian names of the two eldest— Agatha 
you with open arms.” and Emma : but the third and this one 

“I dare you have long thought me that is now s'aying with Miss Stanley 
dead?” said Lilian, in a melancholy tone, and were born after you and I ceased to see 
after a pause. each other. I never knew their Chnstain 

“I feared so. What else could I think ? But names. Alas ?— poor Anne, you are now 
what of Lydia ?— have you ever obtained any in mourning— as I have been during many, 
tidings of her? « hat lias become of her?” many long years: for when I .had passed 
asked Mrs Owen. through the terrible ordeal of a trial for mur- 

“ She lives— and to say that she lives,” re- dor,”— and the unhappy lady shuddered visibly 
plied Lilian, “ is to express the very outside as she spoke— “ I recorded a solemn vow that 

_ji sable garments should clothe me until the day 

“ What mean you ?” demanded Mrs. Owen, of my death. My heart was destined to he in 
with mingled impatience and astonishment. mourning from the instant that the last cry of 
“I mean," was the response, “that our my dying child rang through my brain ; and I 
sister Lj 7 dia is alive : but that she is utterly resolved that in mourning weeds also should 
unconscious of everything which passes around my body continue wrapped until laid m the 
her. Paralysis lias for three years past stretch- cold tomb.” 

ed her l-elp'ess— deprived of speech and with “But how have you lived ? where have you 
the light of the mind’s lamp extinguished been for so many, many years ?” asked Mrs. 
within her.” Owen. 
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“Oh ! I see, my dear Anne,” exclaimed Lilian, 
“ that we have much — very much, to say to 
each other ; and you are doubtless anxious to 
I behold your daughter ” 

“Yes— if she will pardon me,” murmured 
Mrs. Owen, again melting into tears. “ For it 
was my wickedness which has led to this fear- 
ful catastrophe at Geneva : it was I who 
placed my poor daughters in that career which 
has led to such awful consequence ! One mur- 


j dered by the assassin’s knife— the other two 
| hopeless idiots in a madhouse ” 

“Ah ! but is it possible that you were the 
cause?’’ exclaimed Lilian, shrinking back 
aghast, “Is it of such horrors that you 
accuse yourself ?" 

“All too true!” rejoined Mrs. Owen, her 
voice convulsed with sobs. 

“But in what- career of wickedness were 
they placed ?” asked Lilian. “The newspapers, 
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|as you must be aware, gave the most meagre 
outline of the particulars— little more indeed 
than a bare narrative of the catastrophe itself.” 

“ Because such grave matters and important 
interests were concerned therein,” answered 
Mrs. .Owen, “ that the journals dared not 
chronicle all that transpired. However, upon 
this point I will tell ybu more when we meet 
again ” 

“But where shall we meet again ?” and 
when ?” asked Lilian. 

“ Where do you live ?’’ inquired Mrs. Owen. 
“Iam for the moment staying at the Foun- 
tain , Hotel \ but I propose to take Mai’y with 
me, if she will return to that mother whose 

crimes have been so great and proceed 

with her to the Continent to visit Geneva 

and see her poor sisters." 

/‘My home is for the present,” answered 
Lilian, “at a humble peasant's cottage a few 
miles hence.” 

, “ Rut have you never been to see vour poor 
sister Lydia ?’ asked Mrs. Owen. 

“ Never,” replied Lilian. “ After the fright- 
ful thing which happened to me years ago, I 
vowed that I would never go near my sisters 
again — much less her who was pure, and 
virtuous, and good." 

“ But there are vows, my dear Lilian, which 
ought not to be kept,” said Mrs. Owen; “and 
this is one. Had you been faithful to that 
oath, you would not have accosted me just 
now." 

“Ah ! but I was so taken by surprise — so 
amazed, at seeing von 1 ore i” said Lilian 
Hal kin. 

“But you will not persevere any longer in 
thus absenting yourself from the bedside of a 
sister who is so cruelly nlllicled ?" urged Mrs. 
Owen. 

“ Perhaps I should long ago have forgotten 
my vow and down to that cottage,” said 
Lilian ; ‘‘but bow could I proclaim myself to 
be the sister of her who passes by the name 
of Miss Stanley, without also being comrclled 
to embrace tlie young and innocent Louisa 
as a niece ? Then wlmt questions would she 
put to me ! — and what could I say ? how 
account for never having been thither before V 
No : it is impossible !” 

“And yet,” returred Mrs. Owen, “ I am 
about to visit that cottage ; and after all 
that you have told me, I must announce my- 
self as the poor bed-ridden Miss Stanley’s 
sister, and consequently as Louisa’s aunt. 
And yet perhaps,” she exclaimed, as a sudden 
idea struck her — an idea from which she 
recoiled aghast ; “ my own daughter Mary 
may have whispered in the ears of her young 
friend Louisa such things concerning her 
mother as to prejudice that . excellent girl 
against me 1” 

“ Then, under all circumstances, pause and 
reflect,” said Lilian earnestly, “ as to the 
course you will adopt. Go aud fetch your 


daughter away — but make no reve'ation to 
Louisa to-day. Appear before her only as 
Mrs. Owen, the mother of Mary. Then', when 
alone with your daughter, you can ascertain 
from her lips to what extent her revelations 
may have prejudiced the young and artless 
Louisa acainst you. For, Oh ! let us not mar 
that sweet girls happiness by announcing 
ourselves to her as relations whom she cannot 
love and for whom she must blush 1 ’ 

“ Lilian, you have spoken wisely,” said 
Mrs. Owen ; and I will fol’ow your advice. 
To-day I shall have a long and serious dis- 
course with my daughter Mary. Will you 
come to me to-morrow at the Hotel ? and we 
will confer farther how to act.” 

“Yes: I will visit you some time in the 
course of to morrow,” replied Lilian. Till 
then adieu, my dear sister.” 

“ Adieu,” said Mrs. O.wen : and ere they 
parted they kissed each other. 

Mrs. Owen then continued her way towards 
the cottage, in pursuance of the directions 
which she, had received in answer to the 
inquiries made at the Hotel. r 


CHAPTER CLXXNYI. 

tiii: MOTiir.n and daughter. 

Having experienced no difficulty in finding 
the cottage, Mrs. Owen opened the little, 
garden gate, and was advancing qp to the 
front door, when an ejaculation of surprise 
not nuinixed with joy, thrilled through the 
open casement of the parlour — and in another 
inBtant Mary Owen came bounding forth and 
threw herself into her mother’s arms. She 
was in deep mourning, as we have already 
stated ; and therefore Mrs. Owen saw at 
once that she was no stranger to the catas- 
trophe which had occurred at Geneva. But 
that Mary would have already learnt the 
particulars of that dire tragedy, she had fore- 
seen from her knowledge of the fact that 
Jocelyn Loftus, who was Louisa’s lover, and 
of course in correspondence with her, was at 
Geneva at the time it occurred. 

“ My dearest Mar}',” murmured Mrs. Owen, 
in a voice well nigh suffocated with emotions : 
“ can you — will you forgive your unhappy 
mother ?’ 

“ O heavens ! do you ask me such a question 1” 
cried Mary, as the tears rained down her 
cheeks. “Are we not already sufficiently un- 
happy ?” 

“ Let us step aside somewhere, that we may 
talk together,” said Mrs. Owen, hastily: “for 
I have much to say to you ere I see that kind 
young lady who has given an asylum.” • 

“ Come this way, my dear mother,” said 
Mary : and taking her parent’s hand, she led 
her along the gravel-walk to an, arbour in the 
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remotest corner of the garden ; then as they 
plp.ced themselves upon the bench that was 
embowered with foliage, she said, “ Here may 
we converse without restraint.” 

“ Embrace me once more, my dear little 
Mary,” said Mrs. 0 wen : then as she strained 
her youngest daughter to her bosom, she 
cried with much -fervour, “ Thank God, for 
having preserved you to comfort me !” 

For some minutes neither mother nor 
daughter could give utterance to another word, 
so profound was their grief —so ■ convulsive 
were the sobs that rent their Lnsorn; — so 
deluging were the tears that they shed ! Again 
and again did Mrs. Owen clasp Mary in her 
arms: for the worldly-minded worn in was 
fearfully chastened by the a'-ful catastrophe 
in which her intrigues and machination had 
plunged her other three children. 

“ And you tell me, Mary, that you can for- 
give me ?'' she said at length. “ Ah ! it is a 
sad thing for a mother to be compelled to ask 
pardon of her daughter ! But I know and I 
feel deeply, deeply, tlvfc I have been very 
wicked— that mv’ conduct has been hor- 
rible ” 

“ Oh ! my dear mother, speak not thus I' - 
interrupted Mary, lavishing the most tender 
caresses upon her wretched parent. “ And 
yet in one sense I am overjoyed to hear you 
use such language I Forgetting the sad past 
so far as vou yourself are concerned, I now 
feel that I have again a mother whom I can 
love and cherish 1” 

<! Mary, you possess the kindest of hearts, ’ 
murmured Mrs. Owen, profoundly affected : 
and all this wornas-of-the- world’s emotions 
were now as genuine and as sincere as for so 
many years of her life her hypocrisies had 
been well sustained. "But whenever you 
look upon me, shall you not shudder as you 
think that it was I who sent your sisters 
forth upon that fatal mission which has con- 
signed one to an early grave and plunged the 
other two into mad-cells ?” _ _ 

“ 0 heaven 1 I ca not bear to think of it, 1 
cried Mary, with a strong shudder convulsing 
her entire frame. “But, ah I I charge not 
all this, my dearest mother, against you ! 
Full well do I know that little indeed could 
you foresee so frightful a catastrophe !” 

“ 0 God, no!” rejoined Mrs. Owen. "But 
now I asked you, Mary, will you be content to 
leave this peaceful asylum which was so gener- 
ously granted you when compelled to fly from 
your own mother's care— will you return to 
this poor mother, now that she is bereaved. — 
stricken down with the strong hand of afflic- 
tion ” A- , 

“ Oh ! it is my duty to return to you,” cried 
the young maiden in a fervid tone. 

“No— not even your duty, Mary,” replied 
her mother: “for by my conduct have I 
severed every bond which ought to have linked 
us together. And to prove to you that I am 


nor. selfish now, — but that in order to make all 
possible atonement for the past, I will consent 
to any sacrifice for the present or the future, 
— T leave you entirely your own mistress— I 
extaet nothing from you— I give you free, per- 
mission to remain here under that hospitable 
roof where you have found a tome ’’ 

“Oh ! talk not thus, my dearest mother,” 
exclaimed Mary. “ It is not only my duty, 
but also ray inclination to return to you — and 
to go with you wheresoever you may choose.” 

“ Decide not too hastily,” said Mrs. Owen. 

“ I know — and deeply feel — how great mv 
wickedness has been • and not the least portion 
of its punishment is the present humiliation, 
which as a mother, I endure before you, my 
daughter. Indeed, it will be a long,, long 
time, ere I can look you in the fact without 
shame — andwerer without remorse! And I shall 
think of howl *ould have sacrificed you to 
the same vile selfishness which has led to the 
awful catastrophe that has plunged, us both 
into tears and mourning.” 

If Miry Owen did not interrupt her mother 
in the midst of this last speech, it was because 
she was too deeply convulsed with grief to be 
able to give utterance to a single word. But 
again did she throw herself into her parent’s 
arms ; and in broken sentences did she say, 

“ T)j not speak to me thus— I cannot bear it ! 
Ah 1 my dear mother, for whatever you have 
done you are terribly punished ; and it is now 
for me to do all J. can to soothe and console ! 
It will be a long, long day, dear mother— yes, 
a long, long day — ere you and I shall know 
happiness again. But still — still — we may 
have the satisfaction— the mournful satisfac- 
tion of mingling our tears together !” 

“ Dearest Mary, you have alre dy comforted 
me much,” said Mrs. Owen, claspin? the ami- 
able girl passionately to her heart. “I scarcely 
hoped for such demonstrations of love, and 
tenderness, and filial devotion as these 1 It is 
far more than I deserve. But rest assured, dear 
Mary, that so long as I may be spared to 
you in this world, will I prove as good a 
parent as I have hitherto been a bad one.’! 

“ What more can you say, my dear mother ? 
or what more can I ask V murmured Mary. 

“But no v tell me, my dearest child,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Owen, after a long pause, —“ tell 
me to what extent that excellent young lady 
Miss Louisa Stanley t as been prejudiced 
against me ? I ought not to say prejudiced ’, 
because anything you may have told her I full 
well deserved ” 

“Best assured,” interrupted Alary,- “that 
I have spared my mother- as much as possible 
in the communications I have made to Alias 
Louisa Stanley. Air. Loftus knows more- 
far more— indeed all ; but, for man}' reasons, as 
such as it was possible to suppress was kept 
veiled from the knowledge of Louisa. Ah ! 
I understand, my dear mother,” Alary ex- 
claimed as a sudden idea struck her : , “ you 
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are afraid that Louisa will uot welcome you' 
here as warmly as you would naturally with 1 
But she is the kindest-hearted, the most for- 
giving, and the most amiable being in existence: 
and if I only breathe a few words in b er ear 
to say how sorry you, are for all the past, and 
what tender things you have promised me for 

the future But stay, my dear mother 1 do 

not move — I will return to you in a minute.” 

■ Thus speaking, the young damsel hurried 
away and re-entered- the cottage. In a few 
minutes, she came forth again, accompanied by 
Louisa Stanley: and together, did tlie two 
charming girls hasten to the spot where Mrs. 
Owen was seated. She rose however the 
moment Louisa was introduced by Mary into 
her presence; and then she saw at once, by 
the welcome which the amiable young lad,y gave 
her, that Mary’s representations _ had indeed 
been as efficacious as she had predicted. 

, “ Mrs. Owen, I need scarcely say how glad 
I am to find that my young friend Mary lias 
at length regained a mother :” — and as Lousia 
thus spoke with tears in her eyes, she ofi'ered 
Mrs. Owen her hand. 

“ But to you, dearest young lady, what 
boundless gratitude is due 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Owen. “I have not words to express all I 
feel — and she raised to her lips the hand 
which she clasped in her own. “ You gave 
an asylum to my daughter when compelled to 
fly from her natural protectress ” 

“ Oh ! let us not talk of the past, 1 ’ cried 
Louisa, with amiable earnestness. “I know, 
madam, how deeply you have been afflict- 
ed - — your garb proclaims that you are aware 

of the sad occurrence and whatever words 

may flow from my lips, should rather be to 
console than to wound your heart 1 Again I 
say therefore, let us draw a veil over every- 
thin e that has gone by, so far indeed as it is 
possible. And now tell me— are you really 
going to take my dear Mary away from me 
immediately ?” 

“ My dear Louisa— for so you must permit 
me to call you,” said Mrs Owen, “ your own 
good sense and kind feeling will enable you to 
understand that there is a duty which Mary 
and I have to perform. In two or three days 
we must leave England,” added Mrs. Owen 
solemnly, l! and repair to Geneva." 

" Y es — x understand full well that you must 
proceed thither,” observed Louisa. “ When do 
you think of setting off ?’’ 

“In two or three days,” repeated Mrs. O^en. 
“ I will not be so unjnsb as to separate Mary 
from you altogether in a moment : for she 
loves you as dearly and as fondly as if you 
were her sister.” 

“ And I love her equally in return,” said 
Louisa : and the two amiable girls threw their 
arms round each other's waist and thus sat by 
Mrs. Owen’s side upon the bench. “Will you 
not, my., dear madam,” continued our sweet 


heroine of the cottage, remain here with me for 
the rest of this day ?” 

“Yes, Louisa — I cannot refuse your kind 
invitation,' 1 answered Mrs. Owen ; “-but I 
must take Mary away with me this evening — 
for, as you may suppose, we have many, many 
things to converse upon. To-morrow we shall 
come back again to visit you.” 

, “ Then you must remain here until the last 
moment to-night,” said Louisa, in the warmth 
of generous hospitality towards Mrs. Owen 
and of affectionate friendship for Mary. “ I 
shall not part with you till ten o’clock ; and 
then the servant shall accompany you as far 
as your Hotel and take such necessaries as 
Mary may want for her immediate use. Is this 
an arrangement ?” 

“It is,” answered Mrs. Owen. “ As frankly 
and cordially as the kind invitation is given, do 
I accept it.” 

“ And now,’ 1 said Louisa, “ let Mary and me 
introduce you into the cottage. It is humble 
enough : but the welcome I give you is all^ the 
more cordial on that account. Refreshments are 
now served up ; and you must accompany us." 

Thereupon the two young ladies led Mrs. 
Owen into the cottage. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Bernard Audley, con- 
cealed behind’ the impenetrable verdure of the 
thick hedge which bordered the garden, had 
overheard every syllable of the preceding con- 
versations 1 Not that he had cared much f- r 
what passed between Mrs. and Miss Owen : 
but the melody of Louisa’s voice had sunk 
down like the most delicious. music into the 
depth of his soul. Ah ! if that divine harmony 
— for what harmony is more heavenly than 
the m u sic bT. a Tovel y woman’s Jluid voice?— 
had touched some generous chord in his heart, 
or had awakened the better feelings of his 
nature, — happy Bhould we be indeed to record 
the fact 1 But it was not so. Everything that 
was divine, and pure, and chaste, and angelic 
about Louisa Stanley — in her look,her conduct, 
her gestures, or her voice — a r d which ^ would- 
ha r e disarmed every other libertine in the 
world, only added fuel to the fire that raged, in 
the breast of Bernard Audley. For the first 
time the lion did not sink down crouching and 
subdued in the presence of a virgin in her 
purity and her innocence ! 

Yes— all that had passed was overheard by 
the Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral; and 
as with greedy ears he drank in the details of 
that arrangement which was made relative to. 
Mrs. Owen’s stay until the evening, he felt a 
ealvanic glow thrill through his veins as Satan 
whispered in his ear that the opportunity he 
coveted would then be within his reach. Hurry- 
ing away from the vicinage of the garden, 
he repeated the details of that arrangement to 
himself. 

“Mrs. Owen and her daughter will stay 
until ten o’clock ; they will then take their 
departure, . accompanied by the maid-servant. 
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Louisa Stanley will remain alone in the cottage 
for at least an hour. Alone?— yes ; for what 
is the old aunt — bed-ridden, dumb, and 
deprived of her senses ?” and as he thus mused 
within himself he felt the devilish prompting 
again stir in the depths of his soul. 

He sped away from the neighbourhood of 
the garden -not retnrning at once into 
Canterbury, but hurrying across the fields in 
order to be alone with his thoughts, so that 
he might with less restraint ponder upon the 
course he had resolved to adopt, and feast his 
imagination with the triumph which he hoped 
to achieve. 

“ And after. all why should I not dare every- 
thing ?” he mused aloud. “ Again and again 
do I declare that she is worthy any peril and 
any danger that it may be needful to run. 
Besides, when vanquished arid subdued in my 
embrace — when dispossessed of the flower of 
her virginity — will she make known her shame 
to the world 1 or will she cherish it as a secret 
not to be whispered even in the solitude of 
her own chamber, nor to be breathed even in 
a prayer to heaven 1 Yes— she will shrink 
from the bare idea of proclaiming her disgrace: 
she will not risk the loss of her lover, whom 
she adores so fondly. It will be the first 
lesson which the now innocent and artless one 
must take in the ways of hypocrisy — those 
ways is which all. .women become initiated 
Sooner or’ ."later. Yes : and I will be her 
pl T ec'eptor in the school of love’s delights and 
duplicity’s precautions.’ 5 

The miscreant I he judged the rest of man- 
kind by his own foul and polluted heart ; and 
he formed his opinion of the female sex from 
those profligate creatures who, at various 
times, throughtout his depraved career, had 
Jjeen the partners of his debauchery. His 
notions too were chiefly based upon his ex- 
periences in that aristocratic sphere to which 
he himself belonged, and amongst many of 
the, female- scions of which he had enjoyed 
great success : for’ his handsome person had 
been, as a matter of course, a ereat recommen- 
dation, and the sanctitj' of his profession as a 
minister of the gospel had rendered it safe as 
it were to intrigue with him. From all these 
circumstances his opinion of the female sex 
was not of the loftiest description ; and the 
arguments which he used to confirm his 
resolve in attempting one last and (as he 
hoped)crowning outrage against Louisa Stanley, 
showed liow little he was enabled to appreciate 
or understand - the purity of ..that sweet 
maiden’s soul. He did not forget that she 
had frankly communicated the former outrage 
to her lover Jocelyn : but then he thought to 
himself that she had adopted this course 
because of escaping pure and immaculate, 
and not having to blush in the presence of 
her admirer when making the .revelation — 
much less having to fear that she would lose 
him altogether. Therefore Bernard Audley’s 


argument was, that if her disgrace werr 
utterly consummated, then she would not dare 
make any cdAfession to her lover, but would 
hush it up and lock the secret carefully in her 
own bosom. Heavens ! how little, we repeat, 
did he understand that excellent girl I 

While thus giving free vent to the thoughts 
that were hurrying him on towards the crime 
that he meditated and the risk wHch he 
endeavoured to palliate, he reached the Dane 
John once more by a circuitous route ; and 
as he entered the avenue he was immediately 
confronted by Lilian Halkin, who rose from a 
seat half-embowered in the shade of the trees 
and the dense evergreens. 

“ Ah ! is it you exclaimed Audley, an ex- 
pression of mingled hatred and annoyance 
suddenly appearing upon his countenance : 
then as an idea flashed to his mind, and he 
recollected the rustlin'’ of the evergreens which 
had alarmed him in the midst of his soliloquy 
when in that same place a couple of hours 
previously, he said, “ You have been watching 
me ?" 

“Yes — to save you from the perpetration 
of a crime that will plunge you into ruin,” 
answered Lilian, in a voice that was firm and 
steady thoueh profoundly mournful. 

“ What crime ? to what do you allude ? how 
dare you address me thus ?" demanded the 
Minor Canon, putting these questions for the 
purpose of ascertaining to what extent he 
might have committed himself, when so 
unguardedly speaking aloud, to t l e knowledge 
of her whom he considered his evil genius. 

“ Scarcely two hours have elapsed since in 
this very avenue you gave itterance to the 
wild ravings of your passions,’’ — and as Lilian 
thus spoke, she fixed her eyes with a look of 
steadfast warning and reproach upon the 
Minor Canon. “ Louisa Stanley has inspired 
you with a frenzied love — No, not a love ! — 
that sacred name shall not be desecrated by 
being used in such a sense.” 

“ You dare not say that I have conceived 
any evil design relative to Louisa Stanley 1” — 
and Bernard Audley darted on Lilian Halkin 
a glance that was meant to read deepdown 
into her soul. 

“ And you dare not deny the conception 
of such design 1” was her immediate response. 

“At all events lam not responsible to you 
for my conduct,” he restorted fiercely. 

“ Nor have you the power to prevent me 
from doing my I esb to save that innocent 
girl from your horrible machinations.” 

A dreadful expression of concentrated -fury 
passed over the countenance of Bernard 
Audley ;a r d he was about to give vent to 
some bitter words— perhaps e?en impreca- 
tions ; but checking himself, ’he said in as 
mild a tone as he could possibly assume, 
Lilian, why do you interfere with me ? I do 
not like to threaten you : but you really pro- 
voke me beyond endurance. Do you forget 
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that you are altogether dependent upon me — 
I will not say my bounty 

“ Bounty 1” she echoed, in a strange wild 
voice, while her eyes flashed f sudden fires ; 
“would you now taunt me with my dependence 
upon you for the morsel of bread that I eat ? 
Think you that if you possessed al! the 
treasures of the universe and were to lavish 
them upon me, you could compensate for that 
wreck of hopes which you have made and 
that blight of affections with which you have 
stricken me? There arc moments when I hate 
you with a fiendish and malignant hatred, as 
much as at other times E still love you deeply 
and devoted : y. But mark me well, Bernard 
Audley I there are likewise moments when I 
feel so horrible a sensation in my brain that 
it appears as if T were going mad ; and in 
these intervals do I hate you with the most 
rancorous hatred — loathe you with the inten- 
sest loathing ! If then, by word or deed on 
your part, you only give the slightest impulse 
to these fevered thoughts of mine— if you only 
goad me one liair’s-breadth beyond the point 
of wretchedness and misery up to which my 
soul has been already tortured — I shall hate 
you without mitigation, loathe you without an 
interval of softness 1 Then, in that case, if you 
drive me mad altogether, T shall do you a mis- 
chief— I shall wreak upon you that vengeance 
which any other woman having endured such 
wrongs as mine, ^ould have mercilessly and 
pitilessly wreaked long years ago 1" 

There was a power in the ’ady’s words and a 
wild glaring in her eyes which struck Bernard 
Audley with dismay. Transfixed to the srot 
and dumb with consternation, he neither 
moved nor spoke during the lengthy speech 
which his victim addressed to him ; and when 
she concluded he still continued gazing upon 
her in a sort of stupor and bewilderment of 
terror, not knowing how to act or what to 
say. 

“Ah! you are afraid of me. 5 ” said Lilian, 
speaking with less excitement but perhaps 
with more real bitterness in her words as she 
thus resumed her address. “ Bernard Audley, 
I know you well ; and reading your wicked 
heart so accurately as I do, it is a wonder that 
I am even able to love you at all, and to think 
of you with an affectionate interest which is at 
times as deep as it was when first you won my 
attachment. Think you that T comprehend 
not the motive that has hitherto induced you 
to allow me the pittance which I receive yearly 
at your hands ? It is not bestowed upon me 
through love, but because you stand in terror 
of me. You call me your evil genius : and 
why ? Is it because I 1 ave more than once 
saved you from perpetrating crimes that would 
perhaps have sent you to the scaffold ? Is it 
because I have saved you from becoming the 
ravisherof innocence '? We were speaking ere 
now of Louisa Stanley. What, think you, 
would have been your fate had I not inter- 


posed in time to prevent the crowning catas- 
trophe in the cathedral crypt ? — and have you 
forgotten how I wrote an earnest and prayer- 
ful letter to the young maiden, -beseeching her 
to keep the outrage secret and spare you an 
exposure whi h would have driven you from 
the Church, stripped your gown from your 
back, and despoiled you of the means of exist- 
ence ? Ah ! so far from being your evil 
genius, I have been your eood genius I And 
now, because I again step forward to warn you 
against giving unbridled license to this frenzied 
passion which you cherish for Louisa, you up- 
brailme — you taunt.me with my dependence 
upon you ; and in your very words is, there a 
covert threat that you, will withdraw my 
pittance if I continue to interfere with your 
pleasures. Unhappy man ! does no warning 
voice whisper in your soul that those pleasures, 
if such they be, may yet condnct you to ruin 
and disgrace ?” 

“ Lilian,” said Bernard Aud’ey, who during 
this second speech had found leisure to regain 
his composure, “ I do not wish to anger you 
—nor am I desirous that disagreeable words 
should pass between us. But since we thus 
stand confronted once more and you have 
spoken your mind so plainly — since also you 
have chosen to refer in such pointed terms, 
not only’ to the past, but likewise to our re- 
lative positions, — let me once for all beg and 
entreat that you will abstain from any farther 
interference in my pursuits. I have long ceased 
to meddle with your's — ” 

“ Yes — because you are heartless and indif- 
ferent 1” exclaimed Lilian bitterly: “whereas 
I, throughout a long series of twenty’ years, 
have still loved on !” * 

“Then if all these watchings, and pryings, 
and peerings result from love," exclaimed 
Bernard Audley, with mingled passion and 
scorn, “ for heaven’s sake give up loving 
altogether !’’ 

“Ah ! do not say that !" cried Lilian, a 
visible shudder sweeping over her frame, as if 
she felt the influence of a power which she had 
ever struggled to ward off : “ do not say that— 
or it may’ be I shall follow your advice I Snap 
but one chord — the last which vibrates in ray 
heart — and this love of mine will dissolve sud 

denly No, not dissolve : it will turn into 

the bitterest hatred 1” 

“ I care not !’’ ejaculated the Minor Canon, 
his rage now becoming ungovernable. “I 
detest the sickly sentimentalism which you 
prate about. Love indeed 1 there can be none 
between us. Circumstances destroyed it long, 
long a'; o. It is a morbid feeling of jealousy 
and disappointment which impels you thus to 
hang upon my footsteps and interfere in my 
pursuits. I am sick of it — I am wearied of it ; 
and this day, after all you have said, I- am, 
more than ever resolved to rid- myself of your 
impertinent supervision ! ’ _ ; 

“ Bernard, this to me ?” said LiliaD, in a 
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voice of mingled astonishment and reproach, as of the adorable Louisa Stanley, whom I shall 

if aha 1. i • i I m * ' 


if she could scarcely believe her ears. 

' “ Yes— this to you !” retorted the Minor 
Canon, almost maddened with the rage that 
had llamed up in his soul. “ You yourself 
have provoked the present crisis. It was not 
I who sought it. You say that I dwell in fear 
of you? Well, your words prove the morbid 
hankering which you have to rule me by ter- 
rorism. Now, then, let this bond be broken 


possess to-night !” 


CHAPTER CLXXXV1I. 


THU MAIDENS CHAMBER. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening, when Ber- 1 


at once. Bo your worst — I defy you! What- ? ar( 2 Audley issued forth from his house in the i 
ever evil you can say of me, must your own immediate neighbourhood of the Cathedral ; 
name be mixed up in. And now beware how and taking a circuitous route, bent his way 
you continue to molest me. By heaven 1 I will toward the cottage which lie bad marked to be 
do you a mischief the next time you cross my ^*. 0 6cenc °f an infamous crime and an immense 
path. As for your income, that shall be paid triumph. 

regularly as heretofore ” abort intervals he stopped and looked 


regularly as heretofore ” 

“ Enough !” suddenly ejaculated Lilian, her 
pale countenance having become ghastly— her 
lips white and quiveriug— her whole frame 
convulsed with the agonizing feelings that raged 
in her bosom. “ Enough 1 you have said 3 ’our 
worst— and you have oven dared to threaten 
your worst ! Ah, you will do me a mischief ? 


At short intervals he stopped and looked 
searchingly round to make sure that he was not 
watched or dogged by Lilian Halkin ; and as 
the night was clear and beautiful, he could see 
to a considerable distance. Feeling certain that 
ho was not observed nor followed, he pursued 
his way with increasing hope and confidence, 
his passions inflamed to an ungovernable extent 


7 , ° m ° m DU r lCt by B e wine which he drunk after dinner. He 

d'h" , pcr v;,,’ w ?’ co ™ tbe phase of was therefore not merely resolved to gratify 
, t . es hatred immitigable unrelieved these passious if opportunity should serve as 

hv n SiniT a rrlAn.ro nf fonrl<si»nocc n IvifroH flanf i 1 , 


S3 lor me almost to sacrifice every thing-sooner than be 
pittance you pronnae to vouchsafe unto me bailled or disappointed. S 

ate it— I reject itVith^’contempt 1 and 'abhor- arrived aSSt^half-iSf nine ^n° < the C olo° n 

m e n d i c ant° t h r o u g 1 1 ' 't h e s t r ee ts a m/pt un gc dee p Silled 

2»ue £ girl 

next I stand before von. it will not he With the capable °i * • bufc be n , ot \ His passions 


All, the crisis is indeed come ! Farewell, Ber- 
nard Audley. IV e shall meet again : but when 
next I stand before you, it will not he with the 
remnants of a long devoted love in my heart— 
but with all my wrongs raising the cry of ven- 
geance in my soul ?" 


were spaded to a degree bordering upon mad- 
ness : indeed it was a madness that now ins- 
pired him. If occasionally, for an instant, the 
whispering of fear sho-ld arise in his soul and 


fjii i . T ... __ . . x — ■ — o ***■*«'■' ui mo ouui auu 

J-tiusspeakin Lilian Halkin darted away suggest the possibility of terrific consequences, 
from the Minor Canon’s presence, and dis- he at once stifled the salutary warning, crush- 
appeared behind the dense foliage of the ever- ing it as it were beneath the iron heel of his 
greens. ror_ a few moments did Bernard indomitable resolve. Thus the half-hour passed 


Audley remain transfixed to the spot, gaziiK' 
in the direction where she had thus dis° 
appeared.and more than half inclined to call her 
back : for he felt— indeed he feared, that he had 
gone too far, and that he had uunocessariiy 

rtivtin nriU’nAiifiaii fn »» onMi tl. „ M j i J 


without accomplishing any chan e in the pur- 
pose of this bold bad man : "and as he heard 
ten o’clock proclaimed from the towers of the 
numerous churches in Canterbury, he muttered 


gone coo mr, ana unit lie ^ had uunecessarily to himself with a deep feeling of exultation 
given provocation to a spirit the wild strange “The moment approaches !” 

mi fn«*n n F nthinli ltn C..I1 - 11 1 I* ° ~ . 


[ nature of which he full well kuew from past 
experience. Put his pride would not permit 


Scarcely bad the iron tongues of Time ceased 
their loud metallic sounds, when the front-door 


. . « . » , , ^^*.****w V..W4*, "licit L1JL 1 t uil U" U Q Or 

hnn to raise his voice and speak the word of of the cottage was heard to open ; and sweet 
conciliation that might perhaps have recalled silvery voices were the next instant wafted to 

her ; aud at length moving away from the spot the Minor Canon’s ear. Louisa and Marv 

•vvliere thu <vbo v e .sce'ie had. taken place, he were bidding each other an affectionate “Good 
muttered to himself. Well, after all, it is per- night,” Then Mrs. Owen spoke, saying some 
Kl v ' f S , ,e " iay c ° o1 down — she kind things to Louisa; and lastly, Louisak? voice 

m.ij think better of her menaces : and lesules, was again heard, biddiug the servant-maid re- 
m her foolish fondness she could not altogether turn as speedily as possible after escorting the 
find it in he-r heart to do me harm. Let me two ladies to the Fountain Hotel. Then the fittle 
banish her from my thoughts, and think only party came forth, accompanied by Louisa as far 
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as the garden gate ; and in a few moments 
Bernard Audley beheld Mrs. Owen, Mary, 
and the servant-maid (whose Christian name 
by the bye, was also Mary ), issue from that 
gate and proceed in the direction which they 
had to pursue. Louisa Stanley walked slowly 
back into the cottage, her very pace indicating 
the pensiveness naturally experienced from the 
loss of a loved friend who had been her com- 
panion for the greater part of a year. 

The sound of the front-door closing reached 
the Minor Canon’s ear ; and a strange glow 
thrilled through his entire frame as he now 
saw that the opportunity for which he had so 
anxiously awaited, was at lensth within his 
reach. Still he remained for nearly five minutes 
in his place of concealment ; but it was only to 
watch the movements of Louisa inside the cot- 
tage, and of which be could judge by the light 
burning within. On the upper storey there was 
one window where a light I ad been shining all 
the time the Minor Canon was stationed at his 
post ; and this, he conjectured, must be the 
chamber tenanted by the aunt. A li'ht had 
also been burning in the parlour on the t round 
floor ; but soon after Louisa had re-entered the 
cottage, as above described, this light disap- 
peared and in another minute was seen glim- 
mering through the curtains of a window 
adjoining that of the chamber which Bernard 
Audley had calculated to be the aunts. 

“ That then is the maiden’s own room,” he 
said to 1 imself, as through the hedge he 
surveyed the window where the light, carried 
up from the parlour, had just glimmered forth. 
“ Now to enter the cottage 1” 

Hastening away from his hiding-place, Ber- 
nard Audley paused for a few moments at the 
fence skirting the road, in order to assure him- 
se'f that his evil genius — as he considered 
Lilian Halkin to be— was not nigh at hand: 
and perceiving no one, he without farther 
hesitation, passed into the garden. At first 
his intention was to knock at the front-door ; 
and as he knew that only one servant was 
kept, and this servant was now absent, it 
would be absolutely necessary for Louisa 
Stanley herself to answer the summons, when 
he might rush in and take possession of the 
citadel. But thinking that if it were possible 
to gain admittance stealthily, creep up to 
Louisa’s chamber, and vanquish her at the 
moment of stupor and amazement into which 
his presence would probably throw her, this 
plan would be much the better one — he hastily 
made the circuit of the cottage to reconnoitre. 
There was a back door opening from the 
kitchen ; and this the Minor Canon at once 
tried. It yielded to his touch ; and with a 
renewed or rather enhancing glow of exul- 
tation, he passed into the cottage. As the 
dwelling was but small, he experienced no 
trouble in groping his way from the kitchen 
to the foot of the staircase :and there he 
passed for a minute to listen. 


He heard light feet moving over-head ; these 
could be only the steps of Louisa Stanley, — 
and he said to himself, “ She is going into her 
aunt’s room — perhaps with the intention of 
remaining there until the servant returns ? 
But no : it was merely to see that her relative 
was duly cared for. And now she goes back 
into her own. chamber.” 

He then took off his shoes and crept steal- 
thily as a cat up the carpetted stairs. , For- 
tunately for his design they creaked not ; and 
noiselessly as any intrussive thief, did he 
ascend to the little landing above. Through a 
small window shone a sufficiency of light to 
show him two doors facing each other : — and 
from the observations he had made ere entering 
the cottage, lie was at no loss to discover which 
was the. one leading into Louisa’s room. For 
a single instant— and only for an instant — he 
trembled and wished himself away ; but the 
ver 3 r next moment the thought that on the 
other side of that door was the beauteous 
creature whom he had so Ion? and so ardently 
coveted, made all his passion fire up again 
with irresistib’e force. His fingers sought the 
handle of the door — he turned it : suddenly he 
rushed in — and a wild shriek thrilled from 
Louisa’s lips as she at once recognised the Hon. 
and Rev. Bernard Audley. 

The young maiden had not begun to prepare 
for rest when this infamous intrusion took 
place. She was therefore completely dressed, 
no article of apparel being laid aside. 

/ The Minor Canon sprang upon her rather 
with the violence of a tiger than in the manner 
of a human being ; and seizing her round the 
waist, he said in a lioai’se tMck voice, “ You 
are mine, Louisa— you are mine. Nothing 
can save you 1” 

But again from the young damsel’s lips went 
forth a piercing, rending shriek — a shriek 
which must have penetrated through wall, and 
floor, and ceiling, and would have been heard 
far beyond the cottage were any one passing 
at the time. 

She struggled desperately to release herself 
from the iron grasp which Bernard Audley 
had fixed upon her: and at the very instant that 
he was about to approach his lips to hers, she 
seized him by the hair and wrenched back his 
head with an almost superhuman force. And 
still her tongue sent forth the wildest cries for 
help. 

“ By heaven ! you shall be mine,” said the 
Minor Canon, in the same hoarse thick voice 
of concentrated passion as before : and he 
placed of one of his hands upon Louisa’s mouth 
in the hope of stifling her cries. 

At this instant a door was heard to open vio- 
lently : and the next moment a form, looking 
like a ghost from the grave, appeared upon the 
threshold of Louisa’s chamber. The Minor 
Canon, stricken with sudden dismay, loosened 
his hold upon the young damsel ; and she, at 
once breaking from him, rushed wildly towards 



that spectrelike form; 'exclaiming, “My aunt! Bernard Audlcy : and though through this re- 
my aunt !’’ lapse of the aunt into profound unconsciousness 

Miss Stanley — for she indeed it was, habited again Louisa was as much as ever in his power, 
in her night-clothes, just as she had sprung up yet not for worlds dared he lay a finger upon 
from the couch which for three long years she her more. 

had kept in paralysis and unconsciousness, — The feeling that now inspired him was that 
threw her arms about the neck of her niece, of an awful superstition : the flame of his mad- 
murmuring, “ Louisa, dearest Louisa!’ — then dening passions had been extinguished in a 
as if utterly overpowered by the tremendous moment : and flying from the room — precipita: 
effort, she sank down heavily upon the floor. ting himself down the stairs — he rushed from 
“Heaven itself wars against me 1” exclaimed the house as if pursued by some hideous pkan- 
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tom from the grave, or some avenging spirit 
from the world which lies beyond it. 

***** 

****** 

Pause we here for a few moments to explain 
the phenomenon which had just occurred. As 
the reader is well aware, it was three years 
since Miss Stanley (as we had better continue 
to call her, at least for the present- rather 
than by her real name of Halkin) was stricken 
with the paralysis that had deprived her of 
speech and reason. For those three years had 
she lived on, utterly unconscious of what was 
passing around her : for although she retained 
the faculties of sight and hearing, yet . all 
images that met her eyes were reflected in a 
brain which comprehended them not — and the 
same was it with all sounds that reached her 
ears But the psychological philosopher and the 
physiological inquirer need only be appealed 
to in order to testify unto the fact that even in 
such a prostrate condition of mind and body as 
that in w hich Miss Stanley lay stretched and 
stricken down for three long years, it needs 
but some incident of a very extraordinar}’ 
character to dissolve the bonds of paralysis 
and loosen the mental and physical energies 
from the shackles placed upon them. So was 
it in this case. Louisa's piercing shrieks had 
thrilled through her aunt’s brain : the spell 
was dissolved in a moment— slie snapped as it 
were the chains which held her fast— and me- 
chanically — without having her ideas sufficient- 
ly collected even to ask herself what it could 
all mean- she hastened to her nieces chamber. 
Mhe came in time to save that excellent girl's 
virtue from the power of the ravisher — in time 
too to save her lips from the pollution of his 
caresses : and as we have already scc-n, the 
infamous man stricken with au awful cons- 
ternation and feeling at the moment that 
heaven itself warred against his diabolical 
purpose, fled precipitately in terror and dis- 
may. 

AVhat words can express all the varied emo- 
tions which Louisa experienced in those few 
brief instants which elapsed while the phase of 
her deliverance was passing ? The sudden ap- 
pearance of her aunt filled her v'ith ineffable 
joy, not only in consequence of her own rescue, 
which it at once accomplished, but likewise be- 
cause of the wondrous cure which she thus 
beheld so suddenly effected. But while all 
terror on account of Bernard Audley was in a 
moment dissipated, a new source of alarm and 
anguish at once presented itself : for this dear- 
ly -beloved aunt who had risen from her leth- 
argy of three years to save her, had sunk down 
into unconsciousness once more. 

Oh 1 with what earnest, heart-felt hope — but 
with what sore misgivings and direful appre- 
hensions also — did Louisa raise her relative 
from the carpet and bear her to the couch ! — 
then with what anxious suspense did she watch 
the effect of the restoratives that she hastened 


to administer !— and what -joy indescribable 
expended in her heart as she beheld the invalid 
slowly open her eyes — but open them in. con- 
sciousness 1 

Sinking down upon her knees by the side 
of the bed, Louisa murmured with deepest 
fervour, “ O God, I thank thee for this 1” 

“ Louisa — sweetest, dearest Louisa,” said her 
aunt, in a low voice, ■ and speaking with diffi- 
culty : “ what has happened ? have I not 

been dreaming horribly ? Methought I heard 
piercing shrieks — ” 

“ Ob, rny beloved aunt 1 'heaven be thanked 
that you are thus restored to me !” cried 
Louisa, starting from her knees and embracing 
her relative with an enthusiasm which was 
almost wild. 

“Restored to yon, my dear pirl : -what mean 
you V asked Miss Stanley, gazing earnestly 
upon the lovely countenance of her niece. “Ah!” 
she continued, pressing her hand to her fore- 
head as if to collect the thoughts that were in 
confusion : “ I have a feeling here as if some- 
thin? had happened. Yes — there scems.to be 
a gap. I do not remember going to bed last 
night. Let me think! You and Clara and I 
were seated together after dinner — we were 
conversing and then it seems as if every- 

thing had suddenly become a blank. How 
was it ? I do not recollect that we had tea — or 
that you bade me good night or that I went 
up to bed as usual -But heavens, dearest 
Louisa ! you are weeping — weeping bitterly 
too? Come, dear child— tell me— what mean 
these tears? ’ 

Louisa could not apeak : she tried to say 
something, — but her » oice was choked in sobs. 
It was indeed a scene profoundly touching for 
the i oor girl. Three ) ears had elapsed since 
the day of which her aunt had been speaking — 
that day when she was suddenly stricken down 
with paralysis ; and a blank had indeed 1 from 
that moment been the interval for her until 
the-r resent one. 

“ You have been ill — very, very ill,” at 
length sobbed forth the weeping girl. 

“ I’ll ! — very ill !” repeated Miss Stanley : 
then after pausing for nearly a minute, as if 
to ascertain precisely what all her feelings and 
sensations were, she said, “ Yes, I have now 
a kind of intuitive knowledge that I have been 
ill — very ill, as you say, my dearest Louisa. 
Perhaps then I have been ill for some days ? — 
or it u- ay be for some weeks ?” 

“ Yes, dear aunt,” returned Louisa, now 
wiping her eyes ; for that flood of tears had 
relieved her surcharged heart: “ a great many, 
many weeks — and I w r ept because it cut me 
to the veiy quick to think that a portion of 
your life should have thus passed away as an 
utter blank to you, and that now when you 
awake to consciousness once more, you should 
speak of the day on which you were taken 
ill as if it were but yesterday !” 

“ Louisa love, you alarm me,” said the aunt, 
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looking intently tip into her niece’s counten- 
ance. “ Have I then been ill so long— so very 
long ?’ 

51 Dear aunt, there is nothing now to alarm 
you. See — I veep no more : I am happy — 
ye3, heaven knows I am happy now ! — and 
sincerely do I thank Hod Almighty for thi j 
great goodness on liis part.” 

<! And I also feel in my soul a deep gratitude 
to tha Providence which has thus restored me 
to you,” said Miss Stanley, in a very serious 
tone: “for I knov full well how imperiously 
necessary my life is to the welfare of yourself 
and dear Clara. But where is Clara ? Co and 
fetch her to me: I long to embrace her ” 

“Dear aunt, do not excite yourself too much 
now,” .said Louisa, not offering to move from 
the couch by the side of which she stood half- 
bending over her invalid relative : “ for of 
course I have a reat many things to tell 
you ” 

“ But nothing wrong ? Has any evil hap- 
pened V asked 'Mias Stanley, with feverish 
haste. 

“ No— nothing— nothiug wrong— every thing 
happy and prosperous, so far as we are 
concerned:” — and a blush mantled on Louisa's 
countenance as she felt that her allusion partly 
referred to her own engagement with Jocelyn 
Loftus. 

“ But where is Ciara ? why do you not go 
and fetch her?” asked Miss Stanley, whose 
sight was yet too feeble to enable her to notice 
that crimson glow upon her young niece’s 
countenance. 

“ Clara, my dear aunt, is not at home at. 
this moment. She is staying with some 
friends— some very kind friends— with whom 
she has been a year and upwards ’’ 

“ Louisa 1” ejaculated Miss Stanley, actually 
shivering with affright. “ Do you mean me 
to understand .that I have been so long ill — 
so long insensible ?” 

“Yes, dear aunt,” replied Louisa, softly; 
“ more than that. But pray don’t excite 
yourself : you must not— really you must not,” 

“ Tell me at once then, dear girl, how long 
I have been ill, if you would save me from the 
most torturing suspense.” 

“ I will, dear aunt.,— I will tell you every- 
thing,” said Louisa, perceiving how necessary 
it was to give the required explanations 
guardedly and gradually. “ It is more than 
a year — but now, thank heaven, you are re 

covered -at last. It is nrore than two years 

Dear aunt, do not, do not excite yourself 

'tis three since you « ere first taken ill." 

“ Three years 1'' repeated Miss Stanley n a 
low hollow voice, as if absolutely dismayed and 
struck with consternation by the announce- 
ment: then after a brief pause, during which 
an almost awful seriousness settled upon her 
features, she said, “ Now tell me, Louisa— tel! 
me truly— for I hope that on my recovery I 
find the' same good girls whom I left, as it were, 


when sinking into this dreadful lethargy of 
three years— — tell me, I ask, how you have 
lived in the interval?' 1 

“ Dear aunt, we learnt from the bank that 
you had obtained your money from Mr. 
Beckford in London : and the bauker wrote to 
him. ITe replied that he would pay us as 
regularly as he was wont to pay you ” 

“ Ah • thank God !" exclaimed Miss Stanley, 
evidently experiencing an indescribable relief. 
“Then you have not been without resources ? 
But now let me look at you, Louisa. Draw 

back the curtain more still— stand with 

your face so that the light may fall upon it, 
There— that is as I could wish ! And now I feel 

my sight improving 1 can see you as plainly 

as' I «as wont. What a charming girl you have 
grown ! Let me reflect ! You are twenty. Yes 
you are a sweet girl : and God in his mercy be 
thanked, there is the same unmistakable in- 
nocence in your looks— the same purity, and 
chastity, and candour upo i your brow 1 (Dme 
and embrace me, sweet girl — come to my arms: 
for again I thank God that 1 awake to find 
you all that I could wish.” 

Louisa kissed her aunt with enthusiastic devo- 
tion : and for some time they spoke not, but 
gazed upon each other in deep and fervid 
thankfulness for what might be termed a 
blessed restoration. 

“ But now,” said the aunt, at length break- 
ing silence once more, “tell me what meant 
that dreadful screaming. For I recollect what 
it was that must have startled me from my 
stupendous lethargy. And, ah 1 was there not 
some man here ?" 

“A villain who found his way to my cham- 
ber,” replied Louisa. 

“ But who was he ? ’ asked Mis3 .Stanley. 

“ You would scarcely believe. it, aunt,” re- 
plied the younz maiden : “but it is neverthe- 
less true. That man is the Rev. Bernard 
Audlev, one of the Minor Canons.” 

“ Heavens 1 is this possible ?” exclaimed Miss 
Stanley, her countenance expressing some other 
feeling besides indignation on her niece’s 
account. “ Bernard Audley ! and he in this 
neighbourhood?” 

“ Yes, dear aunt — he is a Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral,” responded Louisa ; “ and was 
appointed about eighteen months ago. But do 
you know him ? why do you gaze upon me. in 
this ma-ner ? do you tnink I am deceiving 
you ? Heavens ! I am incapable ’ 

“Hush, dear Louisa ! not for a moment do I 
doubt your word. But I am astonished : for 
that name is indeed full well— too known 

to me ! Bernard Audley is a villain of the 
blackest, dye.” 

“AndT, dear aunt, have been more than 
once the object of his persecutions,” Louisa 
observed. “On the first occasion — it was in 
the Dane John — he accosted me and was .very 
rude : but I was rescued from his impertinent, 
molestation by a young gentleman— a very j 
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excellent young gentleman— Clara lias , made 
all inquiries concerning liim, and lias ascer- 
tained that he is of the highest character 1 

“Ah ! I understand, 1 ’ said Miss Stanley, 
whose sight was now strong enough to enable 
her to observe the tell-tale blush upon Louisas 
cheeks. “You love him ? Well, my dear girl, 
if.he be indeed all that you represent, and you 
have ascertained that he is so, there is no harm 
in a virtuous attachment.” 

“Ah ! my dearest aunt, when you come to 
know Jocelyn Loftu a , you will welcome him 
most kindly 1” said Louisa, again embracing 
Miss Stanley. “ He v ill be here in a few days 
—I had a letter from him this morning, dated 
from Geneva. It is a very, very sad business 
which has detained him there ; but it was to 
be all ever 3 r esterday — and then he was to 
leave at once for England. His name is nob 
Jocelyn Loftus ” 

“ Heavens, what do you tell me V asked 
Miss Stanley, all her confidence damped, and 
naturally so, by this announcement, artlessly 
and ingenuously though it was made. 

“ There is nothing to fear, aunt," continued 
the j'oung damsel. ‘ Through no unworthy 
motive has Jocelyn Loftus taken this name ; 
and he would have given me all requisite ex- 
planations when he was last in England, but J 
he said he would rather postpone them till the 
eve of our marriage, when he would reveal 
everything. They are family circumstances 
which have made him adopt a feigned name ; 
and I, having the fullest confidence and 
placing the utmost reliance in him, chcerfull3' 
consented to wait his own good_ will and 
pleasure for those explanations. To-morrow, 
dear aunt, I will show 3’ou all his letters ; and 
then 3’ou shall judge for yourself uhat his 
character and disposition really are." 

“ And how long have you known him ?” 
asked Miss Stanley, reassured once more by 
the frankness with which her niece spoke and 
the confidence in which she referred to her 
lover's letters. 

“ A year — very n earl 3',” replied Louisa : 
then casting down her eyes bashfully, and 
with a blush again mantling upon her count- 
enance, she said, “ We should have been 
married some time ago ; and then it was his 
intention to have you conveyed in a carriage, 
built expressly for the purpose, to our future 
home — a beautiful mansion which he possesses 
in Northumberhud ; for believe me, my dear 
aunt, that Jocelyn— ai we must of course still 
call him for the present— has ever spoken of 3 r ou 
with the kindest interest ; and when we have 
been talking over our future plans, 3 T our wel- 
fare and comforts have entered largety into 
the arrangements thus laid down.’’ 

“ I am delighted, my dear Louisa,” observ- 
ed Miss Stanley, “ to hear all that you are 
telling me. Yes— I see t'-at this young gentle- 
man must be honourable and well-intentioned ; 
and I have now no doubt he will give satisfac- 


tory explanations for the. adoption of a fictitious 
name. Perhaps he may even turn out to be 
some one of a more elevated rank than you 

suppose.” ' „ 

“Clara has hinted something to this ellect 
in one of her recent letters/ 1 said Louisa i ut 
I never suffer that idea to dwell in my nund. 

I do not wish him to be more than he appears : 
at all events, if he were a Prince I should not 
love him more than I do. And now, my dear 
aunt, I should mention to you that the liusi- 
ness “which has taken him *to the Continent 
is in itself of a nature to win ' your esteem— 
although it has been connected with some 
dreadful adventures — and Louisa shuddered 
visibly as she spoke. “ But it was not his 

fault " - „ . , 

“Explain yourself, my dear child,’ said 
Miss Stanley. “ Do not fear of exciting me 
too much. I feel strong in body and intellect 
to a surprising extent, considering all things.’ 

“ Jocel3 T n Loftus,” resumed Louisa, “went 
abroad for the purpose of defeating a dreadful 
conspiracy ’which was devised against the 
Princess of Wales, and in which certain young 
ladies named Owen ’’ 

“Ah ! Owen repeated Miss Stanley. “Tell 
me their Christian names?" she enquired 
eagerly. 

“ Agatha— Emma ’’ 

“ Enough !— it is they !’’ ejaculated the 

“ What 1 you know them ? you have heard 
of them?" cried Louisa. “This is most 
strange. Yon knew Mr. Audley’s name : you 
now know these. But perhaps you will be 
astonished when. I tell 3’ou that Mary Owen, 
the youngest of the four sisters — and 0I1 ! so 
different from the rest— has been an inmate of 
this cottage for the last ten or eleven months 
» 

“ Then do i/ou know who she is ?” asked Miss 
Stanle3 T in astonishment. 

«( yes— the daughter of Mrs. Owen who has 
hitherto dwelt at .Richmond near London, hut 
who is now in Canterbury and has been here 
the greatest portion of this day." 

“ Louisa, 3’ou astound me I Did she tell you 
aii3'thing particular ?’’ 

*< Ho— nothing,” was the response. “ She 
is very unhappy, and has taken Mary away 
with her. One of her daughters— Emma— was 


murdered at Geneva : Agatha and Julia have 
i,one mad " 

“ Oh ! these are indeed frightful things !” 
exclaimed Miss Stanley, with a cold shudder, - 
and the tears trickled down her cheeks : then, 
after a long pause, she said, “ Has Mrs. Owen 
left Canterbury ? will she come to see you 

n.gain ?" • , , . 

« Yes— she will not quit England for two or 
three days. But hark 1 I hear footsteps on 
the stairs,” exclaimed Louisa, momentarily 
frightened 1 j3 t the sound ; for she feared lest 
it should be the Minor Canon returning : but 
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all in a moment recollecting that the servant by the bed-side, said, “ We must now, dear, 
had gone out, she said, “ It is Mary” (alluding Louisa, resume the thread of our discourse 
to the domestic) “ come back. - She has been to where it was broken off last night. We had 
escort Mrs. Owen and her daughter to the been talking about Mrs. and her 

Hotel.’' daughters, you remember, when Mary” (allud- 

It will be impossible to describe the mingled ing to the servant-maid) “ come back. I did 
astonishment and joy with which the faithful not choose after you left the room, to question 
servant received the intelligence that Miss her relative to a single thing. I not only 


Stanley had in so marvellous a manner shaken feared the consequences of a prolonged excite- 
off the spell of paralysis and regained possession ment, but was anxious to receive all explana- 
alike of her physical powers and her mental tions from your lips. Let us now speak of 
energies. But when she heard the adventure Clara.” 

which had led to this sudden almost miraculous “ Dear aunt,” said Louisa, producing a packet 
recovery, the indignation she experienced that of letters, “ I have brought you all the corres- 
sucli an outrage should have been offered to pondence I have received either from my 
Louisa was succeeded by a feeling of enthusi- sister or from Jocelyn Loftns. Here it is, 
astic joy, as she exclaimed, “ Well, Miss, after entirely at your disposal.” 


all we have to a certaia extent to thank that “ You are a good girl, Louisa,” said Miss 
wicked clergyman for his intrusion, since you Stanley ; “ and it is to me a source of indescrib- 

have escaped unharmed, and your aunt has able comfort and satisfaction to find you thus 

been revived by the occurrence.” frank, open-hearted, and ingenuous as ever.” 

Then the faithful servant was admitted into “ Without vanity, and without egotism, my 
the chamber ; and with tears did she offer her dear aunt,”" said Louisa in a soft tone, and 

congratulations to Miss Stanley for what had with genuine sincerity in her looks, " I can 


taken place. 

“ My dear Louisa,” ‘ said the aunt, “you 
must now retire to rest, Mary will remain with 
me for the night. Hay, but 1 insist upon it ! 
You can arise early in the morning and come 
to me again : for we have still many things to 


conscientiously declare that I have never, 
during your long illness, harboured a thought, 
done a deed, or taken a single step, which I 
should be ashamed for you to know. An d 
now at once, before we speak of aught else, 
let me confess that I quitted you on one 


talk about— and though my curiosity is keenly occasion— but JotwithGut the deep conviction 
excited to question you on several points, so and assurance that in Mary Owen I left an 

rrAiin 1 1 r\ ry T vsinir Inmn /ill 4-lin n I nunnlLnl- L ^ J J . .1 * il 


that from your lips I may learn all that has 
happened, even to the minutest details, during 


excellent substitute and kind guardian. 

“ But whither did you go, my dear Louisa ?” 


this long blank in my existence, yet must I asked Miss Stanley, surprised, though neither 
restrain that curiosity until the morrow. I alarmed nor angered, at the confession which 
know that I ought not to yield to exciting her niece w<s now making, 
influences. Indeed, I experience some fatigue “I went to Paris,” replied the maiden. “In- 
already. Therefore, leave me, dearest Louisa: deed I was invei led thither in a most ungener- 
I think that I shall soon go to sleep." ous and unhandsome manner by a nobleman 
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APPREHENSIONS AND SUSPICIONS. 


The young maiden accordingly embraced her named the Marquis of Leveson ; and for a time 
aunt, and then retired to rest in another I was rendered very wretched indeed by an 
chamber. attempt which he made to induce me to believe 

that Jocelyn Loftus was not only unfaithful 

to roe, but also a' very bad man. Ah, my dear- 

aunt ! I was very, very unhappy then. The 
CHAPTER CLXXXY1II. Marquis brought me back to England ; and I 

was induced to accompany him to London. 
apprehensions and suspicions. There he threw off the mask and endeavoured 

to treat me vilely — aided also by his niece, a 
The opening flowers were giving forth their lady so very beautiful and seeming so good that 
perfume to the freshness of the morning a ; r — I was at first completely prepossessed in her 
and the churches in the old cathedral-city were favour.' Oh! I shudder when I think how 
proclaiming the hour of six — when Louisa nearly I was destroyed and undone by the 
Stanley, having ri 3 e .11 and performed the Marquis of Leveson and Lady Ernestina Dy- 
avoeations of the toilet, noiselessly entered the sart ! B it heaven sent a bind friend to my 
chamber where her aunt now lay. She met deliverance ; and this was done through Clara's 
the maid-servant who was coming out at the instrumentality. Then I saw Clara, and came 
moment, and she saw by that faithful domes- straight home again to the cottage. Clara con- 
tic’s countenance that there was everything vinced me that my suspicions relative to Joce- 
I still to hope in respect to the invalid, and that lyn Loftus had been most unfounded. In due 
no relapse had taken place. The aunt had course he himself returned from Paris, where 
passed a good night, and was now awake. She he had been kept in prison through tte most 
accordingly welcomed her niece - with a most kicked devices ; and he then satisfied me, even 
affectionate interest, and bidding her sit down if I were not previously convinced, how cruelly 
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lie had been wronged by those suspicions. A 
letter came from the Princess Sophia, request- 
ing him to go to London : he did so — and when 
he returned he was compelled to set oil' again for 
the Continent. This was six or seven months 
ago ; and there he has eeh ever since. But, as 
I told you la-'t night, he will be home in a day 
or two, having fully succeeded in unmasking 
the conspiracy which had been devised against 
the Princess of Wales. And now, my dear 
aunt, I have given you a rapid but faithful 
outline of all that concerns myself.” 

“You have indeed passed through man}' and 
serious adventures, n\v dear girl,” said Miss 
Stanley: “but since yon have escaped in 
security and safety, no cause for regret or 
sorrow remains behind. I long to see this 
Jocelyn Loftus- the correspondent as well as 
the champion of Princesses, lie must be a 
noble character 1 But. now tell me everything 
that concerns Clara. You said last night that 
she was staying with some kind friends, and 
that she had bcen'with them a year ” 

“Did I not name the Beckfords?’ asked 
Louisa ingenuously. 

“Toe Beckfords !” ejaculated Miss Stanley, 
with a sort of subdued scream and a convulsive 
start. “ What mean you ? There are no such 
people in existence 1 ’ she cried, in the excite- 
ment of her feelings, and without pausing to 
weigh the import of her words. 

Louisa gazed upon her in speec less astonish- 
ment. 

“Ah ! since I have thus su fibred that revela- 
tion to escape my lips, “cried Miss Stanley, still 
fearfully excited, “I will not attempt to recall 
it.” 

“But, my dear aunt,” said Louisa, now 
recovering the power of speech, “ every letter 
which I have received from Clara speaks of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beckford. She is living with 
them — they have adopted her — it is they who 
have given her t' e means of supplying me with 
money — and indeed it was at their house that I 
saw Clara when in London.” 

“ What dreadful delusion is all this ? — what 
fearful ni}'stery is involved herein," exclaimed 
the aunt, actually writhing in her couch with 
the tortures of misgiving and suspense. “ The 
Beckfords’ house, you say ! But where was it? 
in what square or street 1" 

“ Oh !” returned Louisa, “ they ha-ve re- 
moved some time ago from No. 80, Hanover 
Square, to No. 13, Stratton Street ; and it was 
at this latter place that I saw Clara.” 

“ But did you see anyone passing by the 
name of Beckford?’ inquired the aunt, still 
-with the most fevered impatience. 

“ No : Mr. and Mrs. Beckford were not in 
town at the moment. But here are Clara’s 
letters, confirming all I tell you," added Louisa, 
both pained and frightened at the strange 
manner of min°led incredulity, astonishment, 
and alarm in which her aunt gazed up at her. 

“Let me see them,” cried Mrs. Stanley. 


“Leave all this correspondence to me. Draw 
back the window-curtain a little. There — 
that will do ! And now go down, my dear 
child, and see about the breakfast. Come up 
to me again presently. But do not be alarmed, 
dear Louisa, at anything I may have said. I 
know that you are artless, ingenuous, and good. 
There is innocence in all your looks " 

“ Oh 1 tell me, my dear aunt,” exclaimed 
the young maiden, the tears gushinr forth 
upon her long lashes,— “ tell me whether you 
apprehend any harm relative to Clara for I 
know not how it is, but your words have 
excited dreadful misgivings in my mind !” 

“ My dear girl, I dare not conceal from you 
the fact that there is some mystery .which 
must be cleared up,” said her aunt in a solemn 
voice. “ I am bewildered— I cannot under- 
s and it ” 

“ But you said there were no such persons 
as Mr. and Mrs. Beckford ?” exclaimed Louisa, 
hurriedly. 

“ There m/s one who, for certain reasons, 
bore that name— but it was not his real one 
—then after a few moments’ pause, Miss Stanley 
asked, “ Has Clara ever mentioned to you in 
her letters a certain Sir Archibald Malvern ?” 

“ Sir Archibald Malvern ?’’ echoed the young 
maiden. “ No— Clara has never spoken of 
him : but I read in the newspaper a day or 
two ago— for I sometimes ‘borrow a newspaper 
from the circulating library— especially since 
those dreadful things occurred at Geneva ” 

“But what were you coingto tell me ?’ 
interrupted the aunt impatiently. “ You read 
in the newspaper ” 

“ That a certain Sir Archibald Malvern, 
whose mysterious disappearance had for more 
than a year past caused the greatest ailliction 
to his son and to his numerous friends, had 
beea found ” 

“ Alive ?” asked Miss Stanley, with almost 
a wild quickness. 

“ No— his remains were discovered in some 
suburban villa- near London,” responded 
Louisa ; “ and they were interred accordingly. 
The paragraph was very brief ; and I have 
given you the substance of it." 

“ What you now tell .me,” observed the aunt, 
“ increases the mystery relative to Clara. Ah ! I 
see you are surprised at this intimation that 
the death of Sir Archibald Malvern, or even 
the bare mention of his name, can have aught 
to do with the matters of which we arc speak- 
ing : but the ramifications of all these mysteries 
—for they are many, and they are deep,” 
added Miss Stanley emphatically, — “ are so 
strangely interwoven " 

“ Oh ! you terrify me, my dear au t !” said 
Louisa. “ Can any harm have happened to 
Clara ?” — then, as a sudden reminiscence struck 
her, she went on to say, “ I do indeed know 
that London is a very dancerous place, and 
that amongst all classes, but especially the 
highest, there are great numbers of bad and 
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profligate people. That Lady Ernestina 
Dysart, the Marquis of Leveson’s niece, of 
whom I spoke just now, was led to tell me — 1 
know not in wlnt strange mood at the time 
— many strange- thincs about the profligacy of 
the fashionable world ; and she specially quoted 
as an instance a certain celebrated Bc-anty 
named Venetia T relawney, who by her arts 
and wiles had raised herself to the peerage. 
Having married a gentleman named Suekviile, 
she and her husband — Lord and Lady Sackville 
— dwell at Carlton House ; and she is the 
great favourite of the Prince Regent." 

“But- what, my dear Louisa,’’ interrupted 
Miss Stanley, “ has all this to do with the 
topics of our discourse ?’’ 

“ Nothing— except that all that I heard 
concerning this Yenetia Trelawney— or rather 
Lady Sackville,” rejoined Louisa, “has for 
some reason or another — I cannot define what 
— made a considerable impression on my mind, 
and has often intruded itself upon my 
thoughts. Perhaps it was because the wicked 
example of this Lady Sackville made me fear 
for my beloved sister Clara, placed as she is in 
a metropolis abounding with such temi tations 
and she herself being of such a rare beauty. 
For you know* not, dear aunt, how wonderfully 
Clara has improved ! When I sa^ her seven 
or eight months ago in London— although only 
after a separation of a like interval — I was 
struck by that improvement. Ah ! I felt so 
proud of her : for there is really somethin.’ 
rrand and imposing in Clara’s looks : she has 
become quite the polished lady — And, Oh 1" 
exclaimed the artless young maiden, her 
thoughts in their excitement thus rapidly 
ranging from one topic to another, — “ what 
pleasure shall I have in writing to her to-day, 
to inform her of your recovery and beseech 
her to return home at once to see you. And 
she too will be so overjoyed ; L>r you will 
perceive by her letters what affectionate 
mention she always makes of you." 

“Leave mo then, dear child," said Miss 
.Stanley, “ to the perusal of the letters : and 
when you come up again in an hour or so, we 
shall perhaps have some farther conversation 
upon these serious topics.” 

Louisa accordingly quitted the chamber, 
and descended to the parlour, where the 
table was already spread for breakfast. It 
was now rast eight o’clock ; and the young 
maiden placed upon a tray the requisite 
refreshments for her aunt, and sent them up 
by the servant. She herself left the morning 
meal untasted : her lieait was filled with a 
variety of conflicting emotions. She had 
every reason for satisfaction in her aunt’s 
recovery and in the prospect of her lover's 
speedy return to England : but on the other 
hand she experienced certain misgivings and 
uneasy suspicions in consequence of what Miss 
Stanley had said relative to Clara and the 
Beckfords. Perhaps the reader will ask what 


intended to 


with repard 


j to the Rev. Bernard Audley, and whether 
she purposed to pass over ’his vile conduct 
in silence ? This subject likewise entered 
into the maiden's thoughts : but as Jocelyn 
Lottos would so soon return to England, she 
resolved to let the matter stand over until she 
saw him. 

Issuing forth from the parlour, where the 
j untasted meal remained upon the table, she 
j rambled in the rarden. At nine o'clock she sent 
j the servant up to inquire whether her aunt was 
, yet prepared to receive her ; and the reply 
j brought hack was that Miss Stanley had not 
j been able as yet to go entirely through the 
| correspondence. Louisa accordingly remained 
| walkin' in the rarden : and thus nearly an- 
other hour passed away. The postman now 
.made his appearance with a letter; and Louisa, 
pin receiving it, at once recognized the writ- 
. b g of her sister Clara. Tearing it open, she 
•read the following lines : — 

! 

“ London, Tuesday Evening, 
j “July loth, 1815. 

I “ 1 take up my pen, dearest Louisa, to write 
! you a few hurried words that you may be pre- 
pared to see me to-morrow— Wednesday. I 
shall leave London at about nine o’clock, and 
shall l.o in Canterbury by three in the after- 
Jnoon. Shortly after that hour you may expect to 
: see me. A circumstance has occurred — a secret 
'indeed has come to my knowledge, intimately 
concerning us both. It is, in short, the secret 
of our birth, relative to which there are many 
strange things that we never knew before. I 
tell you tin's much in order that you may be 
prepared for the revelation I have to make. 
T shall not came alone. Sir Valentine Malvern, 
from whose lips I myself have learnt that 
solemn secret, will accompany me. 

“ But this is not all, dear Louisa. I shall 
avail myself of the same opportunity to make 
known certain matters connected with rnyse'f ; 
and here, likewise in order to prepare you for 
this i tel ligeuce and to guard you against the 
too sudden effects of a surprise, I must at once 
iufoi :ii \uu that I am married. Yes — lam 
married ; and the alliance is one which in a 
worldly point of view may he proclaimed with 
pride. It is uot however Sir Valentine Mal- 
vern who is my husband : nor indeed will my 
husband accompany me upon the present 
occasion. But I can say no more now — save and 
except that I hope to find our beloved aunt as 
well as under circumstances she possibly can 
be. 

“ Ten thousand Liases, dearest Louisa, from 
“ Your affectionate sister, 

“ Clara . 1 1 

Louisa was overjoyed at the receipt of this 
letter ; and the moment she had rapidly 
scanned its coutents, without waiting to reflect 
upon them, she flew light as the fawn up to the ■ 
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chamber where her aunt lay, — exclaiming, 
“ Clara is coming home to-day ! Slie will be 
here between three and four this afternoon t 
She is married too — and the alliance is an ex- 
cellent one !” 

The aunt, whose countenance wore a look 
of the utmost seriousness and indeed aflliction 
at the moment when Louisa thus hurst into 
her presence, half started up in the couch with 
wonder and excitement as the young damsel 
gave rapid vent to those ejaculations. Then, 
taking the letter from Louisa’s hand, Miss 
Stanley hurriedly perused its contents ; and 
sinking upon her pillow', she murmured, 
“ Thank C4od ! whatever may have happened, 
Clara is married P 

Louisa did not notice that these words w'ere 
spoken with a feeling of relief produced by the 
’etter : for the young lad)' was too overjoyed 
by the prospect of embracing her sister to 
have eyes or ears for any other subject. 

“ Are you not glad, aunt, that Clara is 
coming ?" she inquired : “and are you not well 
pleased that she is married so happily ?** 

“I am indeed well pleased,” answered Miss 
Stanley, as she (lung a look upon the letters 
with which the coverlid of the bed was strown : 
for the perusal of those letters had filled the 
worthy woman’s mind with the sorest alarm, 
not merely respecting the welfare, but the 
integrity, truthfulness, and honour of her elder 
niece, Clara. 

“ But what secret is it that she has to 
reveal exclaimed Louisa : “ and relative to 
our birth too ! Surely, dear aunt, you are well 
acquainted with all that? I never thought 
there was any mystery at all connected with it. 
Was not our dear father your brother ? — was 
he not killed in battle during the Flemish 
campaigns ? — and did not his loss break our 
poor mother’s heart ?” 

“ Let us not say another word upon this topic 
now,” interrupted the aunt. “ Nor indeed 
will we at present renew our conversation upon 
any topic on which we have previously spoken. 
T am heartily glad that Clara is coming : for 
all mysteries — such as they are, and whatever 
they may be — shall and must now be cleared 
up. Heaven be thanked that Clara is married 1” 
added Miss Stantley, thus again giving verbal 
expression to the relief her mind had experi- 
enced on her elder niece’s account. 


CHAPTER CLXXNIX. 

CLARA. 

It will be recollected that Lilian Halkin had 
promised Mrs. Owen to call upon her at the 
Fountain Hotel ; and it was accordingly about 
two o’clock on the day of which wo are writing 
that the former proceeded to that establishment 
and was introduced into the room where her 


sister and Mary were seated. Immediately 
upon making her appearance, Lilian raised the 
dark veil which she was accustomed to wear 
over her countenanoe ; and walking straight 
up to Mary , took her by the hand — looked 
steadfastly at her — and then said abruptly, but 
in the soft mild tone which habitually charac- 
terised her voice, “Innocence is written in your 
features, my dear girl 1 For heaven’s sake 
retain such a goodly imprint for ever 1’’ 

“ Embrace your aunt, Mary,” said Mrs. 
0?ren : then as the young girl threw herself 
into Lilian’s arms, the mother continued to 
observe, “Mary knows that you are my sister — 
knows also that the bed-ridden invalid on whom 
she has so often tended, is her aunt likewise 
— and that (he charming Louisa who gave her 
an asylum is her cousin.” 

“ Ah ! then you have given your daughter 
certain explanations ?" said Lilian, turning to 
Mrs. Owen after having affectionately embraqpd 
Mary. 

“Yes, certain explanations' ’ rejoined Mrs. 
Owen with marked emphasis, as much as to 
imply that those explanations were limited. 
“Now, dear Mary, you can retire to your own 
chamber for the present : your aunt and I 
have much to talk about— and presently we 
shall go together to the cottage to see our poor 
sister. We shall not ask you to accompany us 
on this occasion ; but in the evening it is pro- 
bable that we will either oome back and con- 
duct you thither, or else get Louisa to send 
up the servant to fetch you.” 

“Oh 1 pray do not disappoint me,” exclaimed 
Mary. “ I long to call Louisa by the endear- 
ing name of cousin." 

“ You shall see her again to-day, my dear 
child,” said Mrs. Owen. 

Mary then v ithdrew from the apartment; 
and the two sisters were left alone together. 

“ It appears then," said Lilian, “ that you 
have decided upon making yourself known to 
Louisa ?" 

“ Yes— I passed all the afternoon and even- 
ing in her company after you and I separated 
in the Dane John; and her conduct was most 
kind and cordial towards me. Indeed she is 
an _ excellent-hearted girl, and evidently 
believes that the cruel misfortunes I have ex- 
perienced in respect to my- three eldest 
daughters, are an ample chastisement for all 
that I have done. And such indeed I feel it: 
for the infliction is great and terrible !” 

The two sisters then sat down together and 
conversed for a long time upon many matters. 
They gave mutual explanations relative to 
various circumstances which before were only 
partially known to each other, and which 
intimately concerned themselves. But as we 
shall presently have to combine the histories 
of the four sisters— Lydia, Anne, Melissa, and 
Lilian Halkin— all in one narrative, it is not 
here necessary to anticipate any portion there- 
of. Suffice it to say that in sincere. penitence 
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for tlie past did these two sisters mingle their 
tears together ; and their explanations being 
over, they decided upon at once repairing to 
the cottage, ir. order to make known ‘heir 
relationship to Louisa, and also to see their 
invalid sister, whose restoration to conscious- 
ness and comparative health they little 
suspected. 

Butin paying this . visit' they had deemed 
it better to go alone, thete being something 
solemn and sacred in the proceeding, and they 
feared lest in any unguarded moment they 
might let fall from their lips more than they 
chose the youthful Mary to know. Indeed, 
when Mrs. Owen had declared that she had 
given her daughter certain explanations , it was 


as niuch as to say that she had revealed no- 
thing of the past beyond the bare fact of the 
relationships above announced. 

Mrs. Owen and Lilian Halkin were pre- 
pared to issue forth, when a travelling-carriage 
and four drove into the court-yard of the 
Fountain Hotel , and the two ladies paused for 
an instant at the window of the apartment to 
observe who should alight. A servant in 
livery leapt down from the box and opened 
the door of the carriage. A tall handsome 
young gentleman, dressed in deep black, first 
stepped out, and then assisted a lady to alight. 
This lady had a veil over her face: but as she 
descended the steps of the carriage, it blew 
aside with a sudden gust of wind — and Mrs. 
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Owen, catching a glimpse of the splendid 
countenance thus revealed, exclaimed, “It is 
Lady Sackville P’ 

“ What I Lady Sackville the celebrated Court 
beauty, with whose fame all England -has 
rung ?" asked Lilian. > 

“ The snne,” replie'd Mrs. Owen. “ But 
see how quickly she replaces her veil, as if she 
did not choose to be observed by the hotel- 
servants who are thronging about the carriage.’ 

“ Do you know her ladyship ?” asked Lilian. 

“ Not to speak to. But I have many times 
seen her riding in her carriage in London. 
That ii not her husband who is with her. I 
know Lord Sackville well by sight : and this 
is not he. Surely it cannot be an elopement ?” 

“ Ah 1 my dear sister,” said Lilian, “ let us 
not suffer our thoughts to be diverted from 
our own allairs to those of other people. Come— 
it is three o’clock — let us away to the cottage. 
Remember, we have promised poor little 
Mary that she shall see Louisa again this 
evening.” 

“ Come, then— let us away,” said Mrs. Owen. 

The two sisters accordingly went forth to- 
gether. Taking no farther notice of the 
equipage which had just arrived, they pissed 
out from the court-yard of the spacious hotel 
into the street, and then took the shortest way 
to the Dane John. This they threaded quickly, 
and in a very short time reached the cottage. 

Louisa, who was anxiouly looking from the 
window of the chamber where lier aunt lay 
to watch for the arrival of her sister, beheld 
Mrs. Owen, in company with another lady, 
likewise dressed in black; and she was at once 
struck with the idea that this other huh/ was 
the one w> o had rescued her a year back* from 
the power of Bernard Audley in the Cathedral- 
crypt. 

“ Who is.it ?’ inquired her aunt, on hearing 
an ejaculation drop from D'e young maiden's 
lip. 

“ Mrs. Owen, with another lady,” replied 
Jjouisa, “I will hasten and say w hat you have 
told me.” 

Thereupon she quitted the chamber: raid 
proceeding down stairs, welcomed Mrs. Owen 
and her companion into the parlour. Then, 
before another word was spoken, the delighted 
rirl exclaimed, “ My dear aunt has recovered ! 
The paralysis has left her — si e has regained 
the use of her lim 1 s— and what is better still, 
the powers of her intellect ! She wishes to 
see. you immediately, Mrs. Owen, and has 
desired me to show you up before any farther 
explanations take p'ace. These are fer own 
words.” 

The astonishment of Mrs. Owen and Lilian, 
on hearing such startling intelligence from 
Louisa’s lips, may be conceived more easily 
than described ; and the tears gushed forth 
from their eyes. . 

“But. how, my dear girl,” asked Mrs. Owen, 
“ did this wonderful result come about ?” 


“Eirst tell me, my dear madam,” asked 
Louisa, “ why you have not brought Mary 
with you ? I hope she is not unwell ” 

“ No — I have promised that she shall come 
in the evening, if it be agreeable to you. But 
tell me about this wonderful occurrence.” 

“ It happened last night,” returned Louisa ; 
“almost immediately' after you were gone. 
Indeed, I would have sent a> note or a 
message to the hotel to make you and Mary 
acquainted with the circumstance, only I have 
been expecting you to come all the morn- 
ing and then,* too, I have had so many 

other things to occupy my attention.” 

“ But the way in which the cure w’as accom- 
plished ?” interrupted Mrs. Owen. “ Surely 
the paralysis did not subside altogether in a 
moment, and of its own accord 

“ No,” exclaimed Louisa. “ It was a circum- 
stances which for an instant seemed fraught 
with a terrible danger to me:” — then suddenly 
checking herself, she threw her ey r es hesitat- 
ingly and timidly upon Lilian ; for the impres- 
sion was still in her mind that this lady was 
the identical one who had saved her in the 
crypt and had brought her home on that 
memorable night in. the Minor Canon's own 
carriage. 

“ Yon regard me as if you thought you 
knew me said Lilian, in her soft gentle voice. 
“Ah ! I know what idea is uppermost in your 
mind 1 Yes— we have indeed met before,” she 
continued, taking Louisa’s hand and surveying 
her with a mournful but tender interest. “ I 
have to thank you for the forbearance which 
you showed in compliance with that anony- 
mous note that I left for you ” 

“Ah. Judy!’ interrupted Louisa; “and I 
have to thank you for your timely succour 
upon that occasion.” 

“ But about your aunt, my dear girl ?” Mrs. 
Owen again observed. 

Louisa gave no reply, but once more threw 
her looks deprecatingly and timidly upon 
Lilian. 

“I begin to understand something. 1” cried 
this unhappy lady : “a light breaks hi upon 
me ! Something has occurred in reference to 
him again ? Speak, Louise — Pardon me for ad- 
dressing you thus familiarly : but you will 
presently learn that I have a right to do so! 
Speak, I say — fear not — tell us all that occur- 
red.” 

“ Since you desire me, I will do so,” said the 
young maiden. “Last night, Mr. Audley 

“Ah !" ejaculated Lilian. “I thought so.' 
But go on — go on." 

“ Mr. Audley stole into the house— gained 
access to my chamber ” 

“ The villain !” muttered Lilian, between 
her set teeth. 

Do not interrupt,” hastily whispered Mrs. 
Owen: then turning to Louisa, she said, “ Pro- 
ceed, dear girl.” 

“ His behaviour was most . rude — most 
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violent," continued our charming heroine : 
“ but my screams accomplished that which the 
physician’s art had for three long years v-inly 
attempted ! God would not suffer me to be 
injured : and those cries which I sent forth 
startled my auntfrom the stupor of lethargy — 
loosened her lira 1 s from the bonds of paralysis 
— and brought her in time to save me ! Mr. 
Audley fled, no doubt conscience-stricken ’’ 

“ The villain 1” again muttered Lilian 
Halkin : then for an instant — but only for a 
single instant — an expression of fierce vindic- 
tiveness passed over her countenance. 

“ This is miraculous — tru'y wonderful I 1 ’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Owen, speaking with a kind of 
religious awe.- 

“ Yes — the finger of Providence is indeed 
visible therein !” observed Lilian. 

“Rut yon must now proceed up-stairs and 
see my aunt,” said Louisa, hastily addressing 
herself to Mrs. Owen. “ Indeed I have done 
wrong perhaps to detain you even for these few 
minutes in the parlour : for my aunt emphati- 
cally enjoined me to bid you walk up the 
moment you arrived. You are to go up alone. 
I am not to aeeompauy you.” 

“ But you will permit this lady, who is my 
sister,” said Mrs. Owen, “ to go with me ' ' 

“Your sister ?’’ exclaimed Louisa, in surprise : 
or Mary had never mentioned to her that her 
mother had anj r sisters living. 

“Yes— this lady is my sister,” rejoined Mrs. 
Owen. “ But you will doubtless know more 
presently, my dear girl. At all events, she 
must accompany me.” 

Louisa offered no objection. It seemed to 
(ier that Mrs. Owen line v full well what she 
was doing ; and the maiden moreover per- 
ceived that there was in all this proceeding a 
mystery of which she could form no idea, but 
which, according to the hints dropped, was 
presently to be cleared up. 

Mi’s. Owen and Lilian Halkin now quitted 
the parlour and ascended to the bedroom 
where Miss Stanley lay. Louisa did not 
follow ; and the door . closed immediately 
behind them. We need not penetrate into 
that room to describe the meeting of Lydia 
Halkin (which was Miss Stanley’s real name) 
with her sisters Anne and Lilian : nor will 
we pause to describe all that took place 
between them. That the interview was 
affecting in the extreme may be full readily 
conceived : for Miss Stanley possessed a kind, 
a generous, and a forgiving heart — arid what- 
ever might have been the errors, the faults, or 
the crimes of ber two sisters, she was not dis- 
posed to make them the subject of reproach 
and anger, but of compassion aud pardon. 

A' quarter of an hour elapsed, during-whicb 
interval Louisa remained below in the parlour, 
watching from the window .with intense 
anxiety for the appearance of her sister. Pre- 
sently her aunt’s bell rang — the -servant went 
up in response to the summons— and speedily 


came down again with the intimation that 
Louisa herself was wanted upstairs. 

The young maiden, now feeling a presenti- 
ment that she stood upon the threshold of the 
revelation of a mystery, and with a strange 
fluttering at the heart, ascended the stairs. 
Upon entering the room, she at once saw that 
her aunt, Mrs. Owen, and Lilian had been 
weeping, but that there was a degree of affec- 
tionate tenderness in their looks which showed 
that the interview had not been altogether 
without; its pleasurable feeling. 

“<’ome near, Louisa,” said Miss Stanley: 
“ appro ich, dear girl. This is the day for 
rr- elations and the clearing up of mysteries. 
Know then, that these are my sisters'— there- 
fore your aunts— and Mary Owen, who has so 
long been your companion and whom I am 
now so anxious to behold, is your cousin 1” 
Louisa received these announcements with 
amazement ; but speedily yielding to the im- 
r ulse of her heart, she embraced first Mrs. 
Owen and then Lilian. These two ladies, one 
after the other, folded the sweet maiden in the 
fondest clasp and lavished upon her the most 
endearing epithets’ 

“ Now you can retire a’ain, Louisa," said 
Miss Stanley. “ At a convenient opportunity 
I will explain to you certain things connected 
with the past which it becomes necessary for 
you to know. Retire, my dear child — and 
wait down stairs to receive her whom you are 
so anxiously expecting.” 

The young maiden accordingly withdrew : 
but at the very instant she reached the bottom 
of the stairs she heard a knock at the front 
door. The visitors, whoever they were, had 
entered the garden-gate and had arrived thus 
far during the scene up-stairs. With a wildly 
fluttering heart, Louisa opened the door'; and 
the next instant she was caught in the arms of 
her sister. 

"Dearest Clara !” 

“ Dearest Louisa 1” 

These were the ejaculations which sprang 
from their lips ; and fervid, rapturous, and en- 
thusiastic were the kisses which they-'ex- 
ebanged, their- tears also mingling. /' Then 
Louisa led her sister into the parlour, not 
noticing in the fulness of her joy that a tall 
handsome young man was standing upon’ the 
threshold. JTe, however, folio * ed the two 
sisters into the parlour ; and with tears also 
in his eyes did hebehold them embrace again 
and again. 

“ Oh 1 my beloved Clara, you have come 
home at last,” murmured Louisa, in a broken 
voice; ‘-and I am so happy ! I received your 
fond letter — Ah ! and I have such good 
news for you ” 

Tnen she suddenly stopped short, as she ob- 
served the • tall young gentleman who was 
standing near. 

“Louisa, my dear sister,” said Clara, taking 
her- hand and leading her towards him, — “ this 
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is Sir Valentine Malvern, whom I mentioned in 
my letter. Although until this moment a 
stranger to yov, yet when you learn the secret 
which I am come thus abruptly to breathe in 
your ears, you wil' receive him not merely with 
the kindest welcome, but with such feelings 
as a sister may experience towards a brother ! i! 

<' 0 Clara 1 what mean you ?” asked Louisa, 
bewildered by her sister’s words, and wonder- 
ing whether they had already expressed her 
actual meaning in that allusion to sister a’-d 
brother. “ Our dear aunt was strangely 
affected when speaking of the late Sir Archi- 
bald Malvern ” 

“Louisa — our aunt — speaking? ’ echoed Clara, 
now in her turn contemplating her sister 
with the wildest astonishment. 

“Yes, dear Clara, it is indeed all true,” said 
the young maiden. “ Last night our beloved 
aunt was released most miraculously — most 
providentially— from the spell of unconscious- 

jjggg 

“ Oh ! what do 1 hear ?" exclaimed Clara, 
flinging upon Louisa a strange look of min u led 
incredulity and terror. “ Our aunt restored 
to consciousness? Ah! Valentine,” she ob- 
served, abruptly turning towards the baronet, 
« how can I ever look that beloved relative 
in the face and tell her everything that has 
happened V 

“Clara, Clara I” almost shrieked forth 
Louisa : “ what is it that you say ? Recall 
those dreadful words which have struck terror 
to my heart ! Oh, you cannot have done 
wrong ! No, no— it is impossible !" 

At this instant the door of the parlour was 
thrown open; and Mrs. 0.ven, accompanied 
by Lilian — having darted down stairs on 
hearing that 1 air-screamed from Louisa’s lips 
— rushed into the room. 

“ Heavens 1 Lady Sack villa !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Owen, in a voice, of thrilling surprise. 

“ Lady Sackville !” echoed Louisa wildly : 
then fixing her eves for a moment upon her 
sister, she shrieked forth, “0 God, I understand 
it all !"— and sank down senseless on the floor. 


CHAPTER CXC. 

Till! MYSTERIES OF Till! FAST. 

Here we must interrupt the regular course 
of our narrative to chronicle certain events 
necessary to the elucidation of the mysteries 
belonging to the p tsfc. 

Some four-and-twenty years previous to the. 
period of which we have been writing, there 
was a family consisting of four sisters, named 
Halkin, residing at a short distance from the 
cathedral-city of Rochester. Their Christian 
names were Lydia, Anne, Melissa, and Lilian. 
They had been left orphans at a somewhat 
early age, with a moderate income derived 


from an annuity purchased in the stock of some 
public company. Lydia, the eldest, was the 
only one of the four that had no claim to the 
possession of beauty: but in compensation for 
this absence of personal charms slie possessed 
an amiable heart, an excellent disposition, and 
the purest principles of rectitude and virtue. 
Her three sisters — Anne, Melissa, and Lilian — 
were endowed with a rare loveliness ; but on 
the other band they were wan tin ? in sound 
moral stamina. They had been well educated 
and genteelly brought up ; and their accom- 
plishments as well as their polished breeding 
qualified them all to move in the best society. 
The extraordinary beauty of Anne, Melissa, 
and Lilian, might also have justified them in 
the hope of forming good matrimonial alliances; 
but the fiddy flirtations into which they were 
led with some young officers in garrison at* 
Chatham (which town joins Rochester) materi- 
ally damaged their character for prudence 
and propriety, and not only caused them to be 
spoken light]}’ of by many of their acquaint- 
ances, but also to be excluded from the parties 
given by those families whom they had been 
accustomed t-o' visit. Lydia, the eldest sistei’, 
beheld these results with anguish and fore 
boding, and earnestly remonstrated against 
the thoughtless course which Anne, Melissa, 
and even the young Lilian ( then only fifteen ) 
had pursued. Rut the}’ treated her well-mean 
advice with the most unbecoming levity, and 
affected to regard the opinion of the world with 
extreme indifference. 

The consequences were precisely those which 
might have been anticipated. The _ three 
giddy girls — more thoughtless than positively 
depraved, and not yet unchaste — were in their 
hearts sadly mortified at being actually c.vt by 
their former friends, and finding that their 
respectability was gone. The transition from 
this state of feeling to that of recklessness was 
easy and rapid. Anne, the eldest of the tlireo 
foolish young women, began to reason with 
herself that "she was now past twenty — that 
all her prospects of forming a good marriage 
were blasted — and that any change in her 
condition could scarcely be of a very flattering 
nature. That is to say, she might become a 
tradesman’s wife, or the mistress of a gentleman. 
The former proposal was submitted to her by 
a shopkeeper who was too much enamoured 
of her beauty to think deeply of her damaged 
reputation ; and the latter offer was made to 
her by a gentle-nan named Owen, who v.as 
staying in Rochester at the time, and was 
much smitten with her charms. Mr. Owen was 
not very well off ; but he was remarkably 
handsome, and was related to the Leveson 
family : he was likewise most impassioned in 
his suit. Anne was glowing and voluptuous in 
temperament; and she accordingly fled from 
her home and accepted the protection of Mr. 
Owen. 

This was a sad blow for the pure-minded and 
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virtuous Lydia : but- Melissa and Lilian openly 
declared that they thought their sister Anne 
had acted quite right. Lydia remonstrated with 
them observing that with such ideas in their 
minds, they themselves were preparing the way 
for their own ruin ; and in her heart she deeply 
feared that Anne’s example outweighed in its 
evil effects tbe good influences of her own ad- 
vice and conduct. Soon after Anne’s elope- 
ment with Mr. Owen, a young gentleman, pass- 
ing by the name of Bed-ford - exceedingly 
handsome, and not more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age — came. to pass a few 
weeks at Rochester. He lived in the most 
quiet manner, brought no letters of introduc- 
tion with him to any of the families in the city 
or neighbourhood, and did not appear to seek 
acquaintances. Yet he was evidently well off ; 
for he was attended by his valet and groom — 
had a couple of horses— and passed the greater 
portion of his time in riding about the country. 
During one of these equestrian jaunts he fell 
in with Melissa, as she was rambling out alone. 
TYe will not pause to say .upon what pretext 
he addressed her : suffice it to observe, that 
being smitten with her beauty, he did address 
her — and she displayed but little prudery on 
being accosted by so handsome a young man. 
Before he well knew who she was, or that she 
belonged to a family not over celebrated for 
prudence or propriety, and one member of 
which had already eloped with a paramour, he 
fell so deeply in love with Melissa that he 
offered her marriage. This proposal she was 
by no means likely to reject—especially as she 
herself reciprocated that passion with an equal 
degree of fervour. They were accustomed to 
meet in the secluded walks and lanes in the 
vicinage of the cathedral-city ; and as Mr 
Beckford (as he called himself) knew no one in 
those part3 to tell him anything about the 
Halkin family— aud indeed, as he kept this 
little love-affair entirely to himself — he conti- 
nued wooing-with .every appearance of honour- 
able intention, where in reality he might at 
first have achieved a conquest upon much 
easier terms. 

We have said that Melissa soon learnt to 
love him fondly : and this was the case. She 
adored him with all an impassioned woman’s 
glowing affection ; and she soon began to con- 
template with pride and hopefulness the time 
when she was to become his wife. So vehe- 
ment were his protestations of honourable 
intentions, that in the midst of this glow of 
passion she still retained her chastity ; and by 
thus repelling such advances as he made to 
possess her, she confirmed his belief that she 
was a young lady who must be vooed as a 
wife to be won at all. Thu3 went on this love- 
affair for some months ; and at length Mr. 
Beckford. told her that the reasons which had 
compelled him to remain in seclusion at Ro- 
chester had ceased to exist. Indeed it was a 
Chancery suit in which he had been engaged, 


which in -its multifarious ramifications had 
threatened him with arrest for what is termed 
“ contempt of court but the fault in the 
proceedings having been amended, the suit 
terminated in his favour, putting him in pos- 
session of some property. 

Such a-as the tale he told ; and it was the 
true one. But he did not add, as he ought to 
have done, that the name of Beckford was a 
fictitious one, which he had temporarily 
assumed the better to avoid the inimical pro- 
cess of the Chancery Court. 

He was now then about to leave Rochester :. 
and I e told some story as a reason for wishing 
that his marriage with Melissa should take 
place under circumstances of the strictest 
privacy. No matter now what the story 
mi lit have been : it was one of those which 
false gallants under such circumstances have 
but little difficult}' in devising ; and so 
spacious was it, that Melissa believed it. She 
communicated the circumstances to her sisters 
Lydia and Lilian. The former was at once 
suspicious, and recommended searching in- 
quiries : the latter, naturally credulous to a 
degree, supported all Melissa’s hopes and 
arguments that everything was straightfor- 
ward. Even Lydia herself was somewhat if 
nob entirely disarmed of her misgivings, 
when Mr. Bee' ford was duly introduced at 
the house and proposed that the marriage 
should take place there, but under circum- 
stances of great privacy. This was agreed 
to, — Mr. Beckford undertaking to obtain the 
special license and bring the clersymaa with 
him at the appointed hour. All those arrange- 
ments were duly carried out. Mr. Beckford 
came punctually to the moment with a post- 
chaise, and accompanied by the reverend 
gentleman who was to perform the ceremony. 
The special license was also produced — Lydia 
and Lilian acted as bride maids— the rites wire 
solemnized - and the happy Melissa was saluted 
by her sisters as Mrs. Beckford. She and her 
husband then entered the post-chaise, and were 
whirled away to London. 

On arriving in the metropolis, Melissa was in- 
troduced to a handsome house, in a beautiful 
suburban region ; and there was she installed 
as its mistress. But in a few days Mr. Beck- 
ford urged the motives which he had before 
given on behalf of the private marriage, as the 
reasons why he could not dwell altogether with 
her for the present. “ He had a very parti- 
cular and self-willed old father to conciliate, 
who would cut him off with a. shilling if he 
knew of this marriage.” Melissa, loving devo- 
tedly, and not wishing to see her husband frus- 
trated in what he represented as his “ brilliant 
prospects,” consented to all the arrangements 
he suggested ; and he accordingly seldom spent 
the night at the house, although scarcely a day 
passed without his calling a,nd staying several 
hours with her. Such was the influence he ob- 
tained over Melissa that he persuaded her to 
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keep these circumstances secret from her sisters 
at Rochester when she wrote to them : and she 
did so. In due course the birth of a daughter, 
whom she christened Clara, gave her the occu- 
pations of a mother, and thus agreeably filled 
up the intervals when Mr. Beckford was ab- 
sent. x. 

Here we must interrupt that.portion of the 
narrative which re/ards Melissa, in order to 
speak of Lilian. This beautiful but by no means 
steadyminded young creature remained with 
her sister Lydia at the dwelling near Roches- 
ter ; and she also fell in with a handsome young 
gentleman who became enamoured of her 
charms. This admirer was named Bernard 
Audley : he was connected with the aristocracy, 
had been educated at Cambridge, and was 
shortly to be ordained for the Church. Lilian 
stood more than her other sisters had done in 
terror of Lydia ; and Lydia herself, feeling a 
sort of maternal responsibility towards Lilian, 
who was the youngest, kept as jealous a watch 
as possible over the young damsel. Neverthe- 
less Lilian contrived to meet her lover in secret. 
He offered marriage, and she believed : but 
having less command over her passions than 
Melissa, she had not the moral strength to resist 
the overtures of Bernard Andie}', and her 
virtue was accordingly surrendered to his keep- 
ing. He devised a well-concocted tale to 
account for his delay in making her his own — 
alleging that he was scarcely yet of age, entire- 
ly dependent upon his friends, and picturin' 
naught but ruin for himself and utter poverty 
for both if heat present made Lilian his wife. 
The credulous girl believed implicitly all he 
told her : but when she found herself in a way 
to become a mother, she grew earnest in her 
entreaties that he would espouse her at anv 
risk. Still he procrastinated the fulfilment of 
his solemn promise ; and Lilian’s situation 
Grew day by day less tolerable and more des- 
perate. 

At leugth her sister Lydia, began to suspect 
that somethin r was wrong— though she was 
very far from conjecturing that matters were 
so bad as they really were. She had a serious 
conversation with Lilian ; and the latter, in her 
utter despair, displayed a spirit which led to 
some little altercation. To fly into a passion 
and assume a proud and independent bearing, 
was the last resource of a young noman taken 
to task by an elder sister and dreading to be 
taxed with what was really the truth. It was 
not therefore the kind-hearted Lydia’s fault 
that this quarrel took place : she said and did 
everything conciliatory — but though all the 
while displaying so rebellious a spirit, Lilian 
had not . the real courage to throw herself 
into Lydia’s arms and reveal the truth. At her 
next interview with Bernard Audley she gave 
way to her feelines to such an extent that he 
grew frightened ; and when she besought 
him to take her away with him to some 
distant part, even, if he could not make 


her his wife at the moment, he yielded to 
her demand. She fled with him— and Lydia, 
the eldest sister, was now left alone in her 
cheerless and forsaken abode. She would 
have followed Lilian, but could obtain no clue 
concernin ' her. She went to' London and 
communicated the sad intelligence to Melissa, 
who was much affected. She likewise found 
out where her sister Anne was living with 
Mr. Owen; and toiler also did she tell the 
tale. But Mrs. Owen (as she was styled) 
treated it with characteristic lightness, saying 
that she had no doubt Lilian had consulted 
her own happiness in the course she lmd 
adopted poor Lydia, well nigh broken-hearted, 
returned to her forlorn dwellin' near Ro- 
chester, to brood over her sorrows in secrecy 
and solitude. 

Meanwhile Lilian had fled uwa} 7 witlr 
Bernard Audley. They were but mere girl 
and boy, neither of them being tventy-one 
at the time. The young man had a tolerable 
allowance from his parents : but he was 
naturally extravagant as well as heartless 
and unprincipled ; and his passion for Lilian 
soon coolin •, he found her a burthen. They 
travelled about from one fashionable watering- 
placc to a-other, until the time arrived for 
Lilian . to become a mother : and then she 
rave birth to a male child. Scarcely was she 
recovered from her confinement, when her 
unscrupulous seducer proposed without much 
circumlocution that they should make away 
with their innocent offspring, ,na it was a sore 
burthen upon them ! She could scarcely 
believe her ears ; and ^hen he saw that she 
regarded him with indescribable horror, be 
affected to turn it off by declaring that he 
did but say so in jest and in order to try her. 
Shortly afterwards he abandoned her suddenly, 
leaving her utterly penniless, and in debt at 
t’’o lodging « here they had been staying. 
Her anguish exceeded all powers of descrip- 
tion — delirium fastened upon her brain — and 
in a paroxysm of frenzy, when utterly irres- 
ponsible for her actions, the unhappy creature 
but too faithfully followed out the accursed 
hint which she had received, and which was 
doubtless uppermost in her wildering thoughts 
at the time. She laid violent hands upon her 
child; and when theaMul deed was done, 
her reason awoke to a fall sense of its stupen- 
dous atrocity. She was arrested and conveyed 
to prison : but as she and Bernard Audley 
had been living under an assumed name, 
he state "ent, when first appearing in t l e , 
newspapers, afforded her sisters no clue to the 
fact that she was the Guilty infanticide, even 
if that statement met their eyes at all. When 
Lilian’s trial however took place, her real 
name and that of her seducer transpired. She 
was acquitted of the charge, not precisely 
upon the ground of her delirious irresoon- 
sibility at the moment, but through some flaw 
in the indictment, and which was detected by 
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the ingenuity of tlie counsel whom the sheriffs deed, little more than a fortnight had elapsed 
provided for her. She was accordingly set since Melissa gave birth to Louisa, when the 
free without even a sentence of imprisonment : old nurse, i-nder the influence of spirituous 
but still she went forth from her gaol with liquor, let slip the fatal truth all in a moment ; 
the brand of the murderess upon her brow ! and Melissa, excited and agonized to a degree, 
When Lydia read in a newspaper the at once saw in a hundred circumstances its dire 
account of this trial, which account did happen confirmation. 

to meet her eyes, she was at first overwhelmed Lydia was with her unhappy sister at the 
with affliction : but summoning all her courage time, and vainly endeavoured to soothe and 
to her aid, she sped post-haste to the Assize- console her. Shortly afterwards the self-styled 
town where Lilian had gone through the Mr. Beckford himself arrived at the house; and 
fearful ordeal before the tribunal of justice. On entering the room without previous announce- 
arriving there, all she could learn was that the ment, according to his wont, was at once ac- 
unhappy young woman, on being discharged, cused 1 y the almost frantic Melissa of the 
had instantaneously quitted the place, and no treachery he had'practised towards her. It was 
one knew what had become of her. Lydia impossible to denj’ the charge ; and his conduct 
accordingly returned to her cheerless borne indeed was all the less pardonable inasmuch as 
— now more cheerless than ever, because in her from what the nurse had stated, he must ac- 
solitary hours she had the companionship of tuaby have been married at the time when the 
the mo s t distracting thoughts.' She likewise, Chancery suit had compelled him to retire for 
poor creature ! was destined to prove the a season to Kochester, and when he was there- 
truth of the old adage that misfortunes never fore courting Melissa. Falling upon his knees, 
come alone ; for soon after the incident just he confessed everything — passionately pleading 
related, the public company whence her income the infatuation of his love as the only 
was derived stopped payment, and speedily excuse he could offer for his treacherous con- 
closed its transactions in bankruptcy, affording duct. His marriage indeed with • Melissa 
little better than a mere nominal dividend, had been a mere mockery: for though a 
Forthwith to Melissa (or Mrs. Beckford, as special license was really obtained, as 
she was called) did Lydia hie to make known any one upon payment of certain fees can 
this fresh calamity— a calamity which left her procure such a document, yet the individual 
altogether denuded of resources. Melissa was who had acted as the clergyman on the occa- 
however on the verge of confinement with her sion was an unprincipled profligate fellow — 
second child ; and therefore Lydia, instead of a broken down gentleman, in short — whom 
obtruding her own sorrows upon her sister, Sir Archibald Malvern had bribed to become 
remained to soothe and console her during the an accomplice in the solemn but perfidious 
period of woman’s painful ordeal. Another farce ! 

daughter was born, and was named Louisa. Such was the confession which the baronet 

But it was during the month following made to the deceived Melissa, and in the 
Me’issa’s accouchement that a fearful dis- hearing of the sorrowful but likewise indignant 
covery was made, and most indiscreetly, as Lydia. To do him justice, he -was overwhelm- 
well as even abruptly, communicated .to the ed with grief and stricken with remorse: for 
invalid lady through the imprudence of the in truth he loved Melissa well, although in the 
monthly nurse.. This woman, who was selfishness and the heartlessness of that love 
intemperate in her habits, had nevertheless he had made her his victim. He implored 
obtained considerable patronage amongst her forgiveness — vowing that he would ever 
many of the ladies at the West End of London ; continue his attentions towards herself, and a 
and it so happened that she had attended on a paternal care in respect to the children ; and 
certain Lady Malvern, the wife of Sir Archi- he besought that for his own sake and for that 
bald Malvern, a young baronet of consider- of his wife an exposure might be avoided, 
able property but of somewhat dissipated And Melissa did forgive him ! Yes — so ardent 
character, who resided in Hanover Square, and sincere was her love, that she granted him 
When Mr. Beckford called on Melissa, this her pardon. But in her weak and enfeebled 
monthly nurse at once , recognised him as Sir condition at the time, the blow was more than 
Archibald Malvern! But he did not take she could endure ; and despite all the atten- 
any particular notice of her. His own son had tions of the eminent physicians whom Sir 
been born about two years previous to the in- Archibald Malvern in- his anguish and alarm 
cident of which we are speaking : this interval summoned to attend upon her, she failed rapid- 
had therefore elapsed since he had seen the ly, and in a few days ceased to exist, 
nurse, and it was by no means probable that a When the funeral was over, Lydia composed 
gay, -dashing, and thoughtless gentleman of her half-distracted feelings as well as she was 
the West End would recollect the countenance able in order to have a serious conversation 
of an old woman. She, however, as just stated, and come to a solemn understanding with Sir 
knew him full well ; and though she did not Archibald Malvern relative to a future pro- 
immediately betray the secret, nevertheless vision for the motherless children whose care 
she retained it not thus sacred very long. In- now devolved upon herself. The Baronet at 
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once desired her to specify the arrangements 
which she was anxious for him to make. Her 
future plans were already settled : and her 
notions in pecuniary matters were limited and 
economical. Nevertheless, her own sources 
of income having utterly'* failed through the 
bankruptcy of the public company, she found 
herself altogether dependent upon Sir Archi- 
bald Malvern. She therefore stipulated for an 
income of 120Z. a year, with which she under- 
took to bring up the two children in a decent 
and respectable manner. To these terms Sir 
Archibald Malvern at once assented ; but in 
order to guard acainst the possibility of the 
aflair ever coming to the knowledge of his wife, 
he proposed that in drawing upon him periodi- 
cal ly for the amounts due, it should be in the 
name of Beck ford. To this Lydia could offer 
no possible objection ; and the understanding 
was therefore finally settled between them. 
Lydia then explained to the Baronet the plan 
she had formed. She could net bear the idea 
of bringing up her nieces with the stignm of 
illegitimac} 7 upon them, or that they should 
ever have to blush when in after years speaking 
of their parents. Moreover, as the family to 
which she belonged l ad in so many ways dis- 
graced itself, and the name of IFalt-in was one 
which she could no longer bear in the world 
with pride and honour, though she herself had 
never tarnished it, — yet she resolved to re- 
nounce it and take another. Besides, it was 
consistent with the notions she had formed 
relative to the bringing up of her two mother- 
less nieces that they should never learn the 
profligacies of their two aunts Anne and 
Lilian ; and therefore it was desirable that the 
name of Halkin should at no time be identified 
with their growing impressions, it was for all 
these reasons that Lydia took the name of 
Stanley — broke up her home at Rochester — 
and removed with her two infant charges to 
the retired and secluded cottage at Canterbury. 
Bor the same reasons also was it that as Clara 
and Louisa grew up, they were given to under- 
stand that their father was an officer in the 
army ■who had been killed in the Flemish wars, 
and that the shock produced by the sad intelli- 
gence had sent their mother to an early grave. 

Before however Lydia Halkin quitted Lon- 
don after Melissa’s death, she found out her 
sister Anne, who was living with Mr. Owen, 
by whom she already had two children — Aga- 
tha and Emma : and to her did she communi- 
cate the lamentable tragedy relative to Melissa. 
Mrs. Owen was deeply affected at the intelli- 
gence ; but Lydia, faithful to the plans which 
she had laid down, — and intent upon secluding 
herself henceforth entirely from the world, for 
the sake of the two children left solely depend- 
ent upon her,— gave Mrs. O ^en not the least 
insight into her future intentions nor made 
the slightest allusion to her intended chauge of 
name and removal to some other part of the 
country. Therefore, when all those arrange- 


ments were carried out, and Lydia with the 
pseudonym of Miss Stanley took up her abode 
at the retired cottage near Canterbury, in 
company with her two orphan nieces, Mrs. 
Owen altogether lost sight of her.: 

We should observe that to account for the 
girls bearing her own name — that of Stanley — 
their aunt represented herself, not as their 
deceased mother’s, but as their father’s sister. 
We may likewise remark that by dint of the 
utmost frugality she was enabled to give them 
as good an education as the best day-school 
for young ladies in Canterbury could afford ; 
and as she herself was well versed in all 
branches of polite education and in many 
accomplishments, the instructions she was en- 
abled to impart were immensely beneficial to 
her nieces. Nevertheless, as they grew up, 
Miss Stanley could not help .occasionally 
noticing with an inward misgiving and even 
presentiment that Clara's disposition was not 
altogether so radically good as that of Louisa ; 
but that the former was naturally of indolent 
habits, somewhat selfish and egotistical, with a 
tinge of duplicity : whereas Louisa’s character 
was a .compound of all the amenities, ex- 
cellences, and amiabilities that can possibly 
combine to consolidate the principles of virtue 
and form a safeguard for woman’s innocence 
and purity. 


CHAPTER CXOI. 

’ ' , * * ! 

f ' • * ' 

CO.VriXUATJOX or THE mtsteimes.oi* thf past. 

Ykaks elapsed — and as the reader will remem- 
ber, it was when Clara was nineteen and 
Louisa was seventeen, that their aunt was 
stricken with paralysis, losing both speech and 
reason, and though living on, yet unconscious 
of all external objects and even of her own ex- 
istence. Some months passed — and when the 
t»o sisters found their .funds exhausted, 
Louisa called upon the Canterbury banker, 
and ascertained from him that Miss Stanley, 
the aunt, had been accustomed to draw half; 
yearly for sixty pounds upon a certain Mix 
Beckford who resided in London. The banker 
at Louisa’s request, wrote a letter to MrJ 
Beckford,, at No. 20, Hanover Square. During 
the long lapse of*years which had intervened 
since Melissa’s death", Sir Archibald Malvern 
had regularly received and honoured Miss i 
Stanley’s draughts. He had however bribed 1 
the postman never to deliver at his house any 
letters addressed to Mr. Bedford , but to leave 
them at a certain shop at the West End, where 
Sir Archibald dealt, and where he was wont 
to call at such times that the letters from 
Canterbury were likely to arrive. Upon 
receiving in this way the Canterbury banker's 
communication, he wi’ote, in the name of 
Beckford , to express his sorrow at Miss Stan- 
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ley's illness and announce that thenceforth 
the joint draught of the two nieces would be 
du'y honoured for the same half-yearly sum 
as_ heretofore. Lady Malvern was then still 
alive, and exceedingly jealous as well as 
suspicious : hence the maintenance of all 
these precautionary arrangements connected 
with the name of Bechford, Indeed, to guard 
the more completely against the discovery of 
his youthful amour and the treacheries that 
had characterized it, Sir Archibald was not 
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wont to honour the draughts through his own 
regular banker, but through the London 
agent of the Canterbury bank. 

It was very shortly after he had written 
the letter just referred to, in reply to the 
Canterbury banker’s communication, that 
Lady Malvern died, after a very brief illness ; 
and although the same reasons now no longer 
existed for maintaining all the precautions so 
long persevered in. Sir Archibald nevertheless 
made no change in the plan of transmitting 
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the money, simply because it was a convenient 
one and had grown habitual. • Eighteen 
months more passed; and in the month of June, 
1814, he himself met his death in the bath- 
room at the Biaekheath villa, while engaged in 
his intrigue with Lady Ernestina Dysarb. As a 
matter of course the nek’t bill, sent by Clara 
and Louisa to London through the Canterbury 
bank, was returned unpaid ; and the letters of 
advice addressed as usual to Mr. Beckford, re- 
mained unnoticed. They lay at the trades- 
man’s shop where the postman was wont to 
deliver them ; and the tradesman himself, not 
dreamin > of the horrible catastrophe in which 
Sir Archibald’s life had closed, kept them in 
the hope that lie would call for them. The Can- 
terbury banker wrote to his London agent to 
make inquiries : but the latter could learn 
nothing ; and by some oversight neglected to 
inform his Canterbury correspondent with 
the fr itless result of his inquiries. Then was it 
that, failing to obtain any satisfactory intelli- 
gence from London, the two young ladies held a 
long deliberation together, the result of which 
was Clara’s memorable journey to the metro- 
polis. On arriving in London, in tho middle of 
July, 1814, Clara at once proceeded to No. 20, 
Hanover-squarc ; and to her astonishment she 
lear ;t that no such person ns Mr. Beckford 
resided at the mansion- that he was not even 
known there - nor indeed did any person of 
that name dwell in the neighbourhood. Of 
course the name of Sir Archibald Malvern was 
altogether strange and unknown to Clara ; and 
she was alike bewildered and dismayed. She 
asked to see Mr. Valentine ; but from him 
she obtained no satisfactory information. 
Nevertheless, though so deeply absorbed 
in his own sorrows, arising from the then 
very recent and mysterious disappearance of 
Sir Archibald, he was inspired— not with a 
feeling of love and admiration for the beauti- 
ful girl — but with a sentiment of profound 
compassion and sympathy on her behalf. It 
was as if the voice of nature was whispering in 
some faintly-heard and unknown language in 
his soul, as accident thus threw him in contact 
with his half-sister ! 

From Hanover Square Clara Stanley pro- 
ceeded to the London banker : but there her 
inquiries were equally futile. She issued from 
the bank in utter despair. Poverty stared 
her. in the face — not more poverty in the 
mitigated acceptance of the term, but utter 
destitution ana gaunt beggary 1 Nor did she 
dread these hideous evils for herself alone, but 
on account of her loved sister Louisa and her 
poor helpless bed-ridden aunt. For whatever 
faults Clara might have possessed — and these 
were as yet scarcely developed— she was en- 
dowed with a generous heart ; and all the im- 
ages of horror which in her deep desperation 
were forced upon her mind, would have led her 
at once to make any sacrifice in order to avert 
the threatened ruin from herself and those she 


loved. Returning to Grace Church Street to 
take her place by the coach for Canterbury, 
she was robbed in the neighbourhood of the 
booking-office. Her little all was now gone ! 
Penniless in the streets of London, she had not 
even the means of paying the necessary deposit 
to secure a seat in the coach. Driven almost 
to madness, she hastened in pursuit of the in- 
dividual whom she supposed to have robbed 
her. Vain attempt! — and she soon became aware 
of the entire hopelessness of her endeavour to 
catch the pickpocket in the maze of the metro- 
polis. 

Pausing in the profoundest despondency to 
reflect upon what course she should pursue, 
Clara Stanley was accosted by an elderly woman 
whose respectable appearance Fnd motherly 
demeanour at once gained her confidence. The 
female questioned her relative to the mournful- 
ness of her looks ; aud Clai'a, in her inexperi- 
ence of London life, was naturally overjoyed to 
find herself the object of so much apparent 
sympathy. She therefore unhesitatingly re- 
vealed the causes of her embarrassment : and 
the woman, struck by her exceeding beaut}' as 
well as by her unquestionable innocence, cor- 
roborated as it was by the artlessness of her 
tale, offered to befriend her. Clara, full of hope 
and fervent gratitude, accompanied the matroo- 
looking female ; and a hackneycoach being 
summoned, she was taken by her new friend to 
a handsome establishment in a large square. 
Thus was it that Clara Stanley unconsciously 
fell into the hands of one of the vilest women 
in existence : for this human personification of 
hypocrisy was none oLher than Mrs. Gale— and 
it was to her house of fashionable resort that 
the innocent yonnv lady was introduced ! . 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Gale did not at once 
shock Clara’s delicacy or awaken her suspicions 
by throwing her in contact with any frail crea- 
ture who might at the moment have been in the 
house : but installing her in a room to herself, 
she at once hastened away to Albemarle 
Street for the purpose of driving a bargain 
with the Marquis of Leveson for the sale 
of Clara’s virtue. She failed however to 
see the Marquis on the occasion, and was 
returning to Soho Square when she be- 
thought herself of a certain commission which 
she had received some time previously from 
a lady of fashion at tho West End and with 
whom she was acquainted. She accordingly 
without a moment’s delay proceeded to call 
upon Miss Bathurst, at No. 13, Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly: for this was the lady alluded to. 
Miss Bathurst was at home, and at once gave 
an audience to Mrs. Gale. 

“ I have at length found” said the infamous 
woman, when closetted with Miss Bathurst, 
“ a young lady who, . if I mistake not, will 
exactly suit your requirements, whatever they 
may be. Into the nature thereof I do not 
pretend to. inquire : but the beautiful creature 
whom accident has thrown in my way, will be 
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worth at least a couple of hundred guineas bo 
me from the Marquis of Leveson or some other 
fashionable patron : and if you like to give 
me that sum this pine nix of perfection shall 
be placed in your hands for you to model her 
to suit your own purposes. She exactly 
ans vers all the points in the description you 
gave of what you wanted when you first 
entrusted me with the commission to obtain 
sucli a person. That she is innocence itself and 
of unblemished chastity, there can be no 
doubt. When you hear her artiess tale from 
her own lips, as I have heard it, you will be of 
the same opinion. As for her beauty, I do not 
exaggerate when I pronounce it to be rot onlj 
of the highest order, but likewise of the most 
voluptuous stylo, combined with .a s. flicient 
degree of intellectuality to redeem it from 
mere brute sensuousuess. She has not a single 
fault. Tall in stature, inclined to be stout, and 
with a magniGeent development of the bust, 
her figure is° yet characterised by elegance and 
graced She says that she is only twenty-one, 
and she may be believed: bat she looks two 
or three years older. Her teeth and eyes are 
incomparable : her complexion is of dazzling 
whiteness, but with a rich bloom upon the 
cheeks. The auburn of her hair is the richest 
that ever I beheld; and the outline of her 
features is classic. Her maunera, though tinged 
with rustic bashfulness, are nevert'-eless lady- 
like and prepossessing, and require but the 
smallest amount of proper tutoring to render 
them elegant. Altogether she answers the 
description you gave me some time ago." 

Miss Bithurst was overjoyed, and immediate- 
ly concluded a bargain with Mrs. Gale, who 
hastened back to Soho Square, and with some 
ready excuse for the proceeding, took Clara 
Stanley at once to Stratton Street,— so that 
the young lady issued from the vile woman s 
house not only as pure as she had entered it, 
but likewise without entertaining the remotest 
suspicion of the den of infamy where she had 
thus passed two hours on this memorable day. 

It was still early in the afternoon when Clara 
was thus introduced to Miss Bathurst ; and 
Mrs. Gale was at once dismissed with the 
stipulated sum in her pocket. Miss Bathurst 
has already been described to the reader as a 
lady midway between forty and fifty, retain- 
ing the traces of great beauty ; and as her 
manners were elegant, her address fascinating, 
and her-' hypocrisy consummate, she was at 
once enabled to make a very favourable im- 
pression upon Clara. The young lady repeated 
to her new friend all that she had previously 
told Mrs. Gale ; and in a short half- hour Miss 
Bathurst was fully acquainted wifcli every point 
and particular of Clara’s history so far as the 
fair narratrix'was herself acquainted with it. 

“STow,” said Miss Bathurst, “you are a youn > 
lady of intelligence and of a strong mind; and 
you are for the instant in a most embarrassing 
position. It happens that I have it in my 


power — at least I hope so — to place you in a 
career of brilliancy and splendour. So far 
from dreading poverty, you shall be surrounded 
with riches. So far from fearing that the 
sister and the aunt whom you love may be- 
come houseless aud friendless, you shall have 
it in your power to maintain them in comfort 
and ease. Innocent though you are, you can 
not be unconscious of the circumstance that 
you possess a loveliness of no common order; 
and that so far from having been formed to 
dwell in the seclusion of. a country-cottage, 
yon were destined to shine as a star in the 
brilliant circles of fashion. Will you leave 
yourself in my bands ? will you permit me. to 
become your preceptress ? The career which 
I purpose to open before you, may lead to the 
most enviable position — perhaps enable you 
to form some splendid matrimonial alliance.” , 

Clara was be « ildered by all that she heard; 
and iier brain was half-intoxicated by this 
sudden elevation from the depths of despond- 
ency to the pinnacle of hope. But she craved 
farther explanations. Miss Bathurst at once 
replied that she could not develop her projects 
all in a moment— that Clara must abandon 
herself to them in all confidence, and even 
zive proofs not merely by that confidence but 
also by her qualifications, that she was worthy 
of being entrusted with the important secret of 
her new friend’s designs. Having thus spoken, 
Miss Bathurst, artfully availing herself of 
( 'lara’s desperate position, put it to her to decide 
at once. “Trerewasno time for delay. She 
might refuse or accept as she chose. If she 
refused she must at once take her departure 
from the house ; but when slie found herself 
friendless and penniless in the wide streets of 
London, what would she do ? would she not be 
glad to come back and accept even a far less 
brilliant destiny and upon much harder condi- 
tions V 

Clara grew more -and more bewildered. 
Miss Bathurst, following, up her advantage, 
plied erery argument, delineated every golden 
prospect, and used all her powers of persuasion 
as far as she was able. 

“ Do not think” she said, “ that I am a mere 
paltry intriguante or a base trafficker in female 
virtue. Little as you know of London, you 
must perceive that this a fashionable street; 
and a glance around will show you that, this 
is a line house, of undoubted respectability. 
Here is the Court Guide-, you perceive my name 
in it. Behold these cards upon the table: they 
are those of my visitors aud you observe 
amongst them some of the highest names, male 
and female, i i the British Aristocracy.. Here,’’ 
continued Miss Bathurst, opening her writing 
desk and placing several perfumed billets in 
Clara’s hands, “ are notes of invitation, to 
the noblest as well as the most fashion- 
able houses. Here is even a note from 
the Prince Regent written by liis own hand 
jand accompanying that beautiful vase you 
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see upon the cheffonier and ■which he sent 
me as a present. You observed that he writes 
to . me as 1 Dear Miss Bathurst ’ — a distin- 
guished honour only conferred on the 
favourites of that select circle which visits at 
Carlton House. Here is another note from his 
Royal Highness to my. nephew, Mr. Horace 
Sackville, inviting him to dinner at the Palace. 
See, the Prince addresses him * Dear JIoi ace,' 
and concludes with ‘ Your Affectionate Friend.' 
But I need give you no further proofs of my 
own high position. It is no w for you to judge 
whether you will put implicit faith in me. In 
this case you must make up your mind to re- 
main in London : jmu cannot return home. An 
excuse for your absence can easily be made to 
your sister Louisa ; and your aunt is placed by 
her afllictiou beyond all possibility of inquir- 
ing after you. Moreover, your letter to Louisa 
can enclose this Bank-note for a hundred 
pounds, which will serve to corroborate -what- 
ever tale we may devise to account for your 
stay in London." 

Clara hesitated no longer. Was it likely 
that she wou’d do so ? Bewildered by all she 
heard and all she saw— convinced.by the many 
proofs placed before her of Miss Bathurst's 
social position and high standing in society — 
ami also perceiving the real tangible means of 
shielding her beloved sister and afllicted aunt 
from the menaces of poverty, the young lady 
blindly abandoned herself to her new friend’s 
care, counsels, and tutorings, and at oncesijni- 
fied her assent. It was yet time to save that 
day’s post, and it v.as most necessary to do so, 
inasmuch as Louisa would be anxiously looking 
out on the following morning for a letter. 
Accordingly, Miss Bathurst's ingenuity at once 
suggested that Clara Stanley should pretend 
to have found the Mr. Beckford whom she had 
come up to London to seek, and that this per- 
son, whether real or imaginary, should at all 
events be made the alleged source of that 
bounty which the letter was to contain and 
likewise the cause of Clara’s detention in the 
metropolis. The young lady accordingly wrote 
to Miss Bathurst’s dictation, her own ideas 
beincr very far from sufficiently collected to 
enatle her to undertake the spontaneous 
authorship of such a letter. The reader will 
recollect that this letter was given in full in 
one of the ear iest chapters of our tale. The 
summary of its contents was to the effect that 
Clara had found Mr. Beckford, -who was a 
kind-hearted, amiable, and excellcntoldgentle- 
man— that it was entirely through a mistake, 
which he had explained, that the last cheque 
upon him was not honoured— that he had 
desired a Bank-note fora hundred pounds to 
be at once forwarded to Canterbury — that 
Mrs. Beckford had insisted upon keeping Clara 
in London for a few weeks— and that the 
Beckfords had removed their residence from 
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Street, to which latter direction Louisa must 
send her reply. 

Such was the letter that Clara penned ac- 
cording to Miss Bathurst’s dictation ; and! 
when it was sent off to the post and beyond 
recall, the 3 'oung lady felt she had taken her 
first lesson in the school of duplicity. She 
therefore found it impossible to retreat even if 
she were inclined. But she was not: for this new 
existence upon which she had entered, speedily 
developed numerous and increasing charms for 
a young woman of Clara's disposition. The 
very next morning Miss Bathurst took her in 
a carriage to see. Acacia Cottage at Knight’s 
bridge ; and as Clara was much pleased with 
the dwelling itjelf and its beautiful situation, 
the carriage whirled away at once to the house- 
agent who litid the letting of it. But while 
proceeding thither Miss Bathurst said, “ That 
beautiful cottage is to become your 'home so 
ns it can be got ready. You must aban- 
don your present name and take a new one, 
one, so as to destroy all identity between the 
future tenant of that house and the humble 
Clara Stanley from a secluded habitation in 
sonic corner of Kent. You must take a name 
at_ once aristocratic and fascinating. Let me 
think ! When the tutorings to which you are 
to be subjected, shall have given the requisite 
polished gloss to. your manners, you will know 
how to mingle dignity with elegance, and your 
beauty will be at once splendid, queenly, and 
dazzlin \ And at this moment, all that I have 
just said reminds me of a description I was 
reading this morning of the proud beauty of 
Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic. Now then, 
the idea is excellent 1^ your christia i name 
shall be Venetia. It is an ur common name, 
and at once gives the idea of a charming, 
elegant, and graceful woman. Well then, you 
are Venetia insteid of Clara. But now fora 
surname ! What think you of Jfontqomcry ? 
No, that is too long. Plantagcnct 1 ]tfo : that 
would really appear to be assumed. Trelavmey ? 
Yes : an excellent name ! Venetia Trelawney 1' 
Now my dear friend, I have the infinitive 
pleasure of shaking hands with the elegant 
Miss Venetia Trelawney.’’ 

Thus speaking, Miss Bathurst suited the 
action to the world and took the hand of the 
astonished and bewildered Clara Stanley, who 
as a matter of course had no objection to offer 
to the proposed substitution of nomenclature, 
seeing, as she did, that it formed a part of 
Miss Bathurst’s still mysterious and unfathom- 
able project. By the time this arrangement was 
made, and Clara Stanley had become in a few 
minutes transformed into T cnctia Trelawney , 
the carriage stopped at the house-agent’s. 
There a bargain was at once made ; Miss 
Bathurst haggled not at terms, but paid ‘the 
requisite premium for the lease, 'which she 
ordered to be made out in the name of Venetia 
Trelawney ; ■ so that our heroine all in a 
moment found herself the lessee • of Acacia 
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[Cottage. Then the carriage whirled away 
once more ; and this time it was to an uphols- 
ter's. The immense ware-houses of splendid 
furniture were inspected by the two ladies ; 
and Miss Bathurst was delighted to find that 
her young companion developed much excel- 
lent taste, notwithstanding the sec’uded life 
she had led, in expressing her opinion relative 
to the mode of furnishing the several rooms at 
Acacia Cottage. The upholsterer received 
orders to have the cottage furnished through- 
out within twenty-four hours. _ Five hundred 
pounds were paid in advance, with the intima- 
tion that the balance should be forthcoming on 
the completion of the order ; and the receipt 
was made out in the name of Venetia Tre’aw- 
ney. 

From the upholsterer’s the carriage pro- 
ceeded to a silversmith’s hard by ; and there a 
select quantity of place was chosen, — Miss 
Bathurst still consulting Yenetia Trelawney’s 
taste and finding it to be really excellent. 
The bill was paid, the receipt being, as 
on the former occasion, made out in the 
name of Miss Trelawney ; and the goods 
were ordered to be sent on the morrow to 
Acacia Cottage. From the silversmith’s Miss 
Bathurst and Venetia proceeded to a fashion- 
able jeweller's in Bond Street ; and_ there our 
heroine was presented with a beautiful watcli 
and chain, some rings, a set of pearls, and 
various other articles amounting altogether 
to more than a - hundred guineas, for which 
Miss Bathurst’s apparently inexhaustible 
purse furnished the amount — and again was 
the receipt made out in the name of Miss 
Trelawney. From the jewller's the carriage 
proceeded to Miss Bathurst’s attorney— she 
having, as she alleged, a few instructions to 
give that gentleman ; but during her interview 
with him- Venetia was left in the carriage, 
and therefore she knew not what the nature 
of the business was. Nor indeed did she 
devote a thought to the circumstance : for 
the strange rapidity of the incidents through 
1 which she was being whirled, as in a dream 
of fairy-land, kept her brain in a state of 
pleasurable excitement and blissful bewilder- 
ment. 

From the lawyer’s the carriage proceeded 
; to a fashionable mercer's ; and there large 
purchases were made. Morning and evening 
dresses — dresses likewise for walking and for 
the carriage— and every requisite of a fashion- 
able lady’s toilet, were chosen in no niggard 
manner and paid for without hesitation, the 
receipt being still made out in the name of 
Mis3 Trelawney. Thence away to Long.Acre, 
where dwelt an eminent carriage-builder ; 
and here a beautiful barouche in the newest 
fashion, and of the lightest and most elegant 
style, was purchased. But as Miss Bathurst 
was no judge of horses, but could put the 
utmost confidence in the carriage-builder, who 
had received her patronage for years, he was 


empowered to procure a pair with the least 
possible delay, so that the equipage might be 
sent complete to Acacia Cottage in fory-eight 
hours. The acknowledgment for the amount 
paid on this occassion was, as heretofore, 
made out to the credit of Miss Trelawney. 

The greater portion of the day was thus 
occupied ; and when Miss Bathurst and 
Venetia returned to Stratton Street, it was 
time to think of dinner. Our heroine was 
now introduced to two ladies who had come 
to stay with Miss Bathurst. One was Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, whom Miss Bathurst introduced 
to Venetia as her future companion, inasmuch 
as it would be imprudent and might provoke 
the tongue of scandal were she to dwell alone 
at her future residence of Acacia Cottage. 
The other lady was Mrs. Fitzherbert — for- 
merly the mistress of the Prince Regent, but 
who had for many years altogether ceased even 
from seeing him. She was upwards of sixty, 
but still retained the traces of an extra- 
ordinary beauty, and preserved a fine embon- 
point, into which the once voluptuous grandeur 
of her charms had expanded. Venetia did not 
then know that Mrs. Fitzherbert had been so 
intimately connected with the Prince : for 
she was utterly unversed in all the rumours 
and scandals of Court life. But Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert ti'eated Venetia with a kind of affec- 
tionate attention, and also surveyed her with 
the deepest interest ; and when dinner was 
over she and Miss Bathurst placed Venetia 
between them on the sofa, and not merely 
began to give her what might be termed 
lectures upon the manners of high life and 
the etiquette of the best society, but also 
gently and delicately, as well as with much 
apparent kindness, mentioned to her any little 
faults they had noticed in her department at 
the dinner-table. These were very few indeed, 
and were rather little awkwardnesses than" 
positive solecisms in good-breeding — and 
Venetia, who possessed a X’are appreciation as 
well as an extraordinary intuitive quickness on 
such points, at once profitted by the hints and 
suggestions thrown out. Thus the evening 
passed away ; and our heroine retired to her 
chamber well wearied with the bustle and 
excitement of the day. Scarcely therefore was 
her head laid upon the pillow, when she fell 
asleep, and thus had no time for thought. 

The whole of the next day was passed in- 
doors. Milliners and dress-makers were in 
attendance ; and to these auxiliaries of the 
toilet did she have to devote sometime. 
About noon Miss • Bathurst’s lawyer was 
announced ; and that lady, taking * Venetia 
aside, addressed her in the following man- 
ner : — 

“ My dear girl, you saw yesterday the 
immense outlay which I made on your account, 
and which, when the rest of the bills are paid, 
will have absorbed more than two thousand 
guineas. Now, I mean to be very frank with 
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you. You suddenly find yourself a compara- our total loss of influence at Court : for we 
tively rich woman : for you have a splendidly have numerous relations and friends for whom 
furnished house, a beautiful equipage, plate, we wish to provide in the various departments 
jewellery, a varied and costly wardrobe, and of the civil and military sei'vices. For a long 
everything necessary to commence housekeep- time past we have taken counsel together,, in 
ing in the handsomest style. ..But this is not all. order to devise some scheme to regain, though 
Here is a banker’s book ; and you will find, indirectly and through the medium of another , 
if you open it, th” t a thousand guineas have at least some portion of our lost interest with 
been paid in to your account. All this shows the Prince Regent. After varied deliberations 
you that nothing has been done by halves, we resolved upon a certain scheme, all the 
and at the same time you can form and indea points and bearings of which’we duly discussed, 
of the enormous amount expended in setting so as to mature our plan and render it ripe for 
afoot my plan. Well as I think of you, my execution whenever we should find the fitting 
dear Yenetia, yet you must nevertheless agent for carrying it out. I accordingly gave 
remember you area total stranger tome: instructions to a certain Mrs. Gale— a shrewd, 
and I am about to place unlimited co n- deepseeing, and active woman— to procure for 
fidence in you. At starting therefore, I make me a young lady of matchless beauty, elegeot 
it a purely business-matter ; and my lawyer manners, fashionable appearance, and strong 
lias prepared a bond, winch you will sign, and mind. It was no ordinary being that was thus 
which makes you my debtor to the extent of sought after. There are plenty of beauties 
three thousand guineas. Of course I shall never .about the Court already ; and therefore for our 
expect payment divert from you : but this bond purpose it needed one whose loveliness should 
will enable me to re-enter into possession of all transcend anything which ever came within 
the property wherewith I am entrusting you, the sphere of the Prince’s view. Months have 
if at any time you should endea vour to deceive passed since I gave that delicate but impor- 
me. It is a mere precaution ; and as 5*011 iant commission to Mrs. Gale : but at length 
doubtless mean fair-pla3 T , there can be no harm she has succeeded in the discover}* of the perfect 
in your signing it. M3* lawyer is waiting in creature so nocessar}* to the success of these 
another room ; and when you have gone plans. Mrs. Gale is the woman whom you 
through this little formalit}*, T will give 5*011 encountered the day before yesterda}* in Grace- 
full and complete explantions of the whole pro- church Street ; and 3*011 are this phrenix of 
ject which I have in hand, and for the carry- perfection." 

ing out of which 3*0111* assistance is engaged.” Here Mis3 Bathurst paused for a few mo- 
Venetia made no objection ; and accompany- ments, while the colour graduall}* mantled 
ing Miss Bathurst to the dining-room where upon Venetia’s countenance : for the young 
the attorne}* was seated, she signed the bond, lady now began to comprehend her destiny. 
The law}*er took his leave; and when he was As a matter of course her mind w*as not sufii- 
gone Miss Bathurst proceeded to address cientl}* depraved to receive these explanations, 
Yenetia in the following manner : — so signficant in their tendency, without a par- 

“ Start not, my dear Yenetia, when I inform tial shock : but this effect of her better feelings 
you that some 3*cars ago I was upon terms was speedily triumphed over and subdued b}* 
of the closest intimacy with the Prince Recent. the sense of gratified vanit}*, as well as by the 
In fact I was his mistress. But our connexion certain t}* of present riches and splendour, and 
came to an end and with it ceased all the with the prospect of ascending to the most 
influence which for the time it gave me. brilliant position. Miss Bathurst, who watched 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was likewise for some years her with the keen searching eye of a thorough 
on the same footing with his Ro3*al Highness, woman of the world, read what was passing in 
No — not exactl}* on the same footing for her soul, and speedil}* saw that Venetia was 
whereas I was only secretly and private!}* her own. 

his mistress, she was openl}* and publicl}* ac- "To-morrow,” she continued, “}*ou will go 
knowledged as such. Her influence during and take up }*our residence at Acacia Cottage ; 
the period of her connexion with his Royal and in a very few days the whole West End of 
Highness was far creator than mine ; and the London will be ringing with the intelligence of 
loss of it, when that connexion ceased, lias a most lovely but m}*sterious star suddenl}* 
even been more profoundly felt by that lad}*, appearing in the galax}* of London life. The 
A complete rupture has for the last twenty ver}* mystery which will hang around }*ou, 
years existed between herself and the Prince: cannot fail to pive an enormous impulse 
but as }*ou have seen by the letters from his to the excitement and the sensation you 
Ro}*al Highness, which 1 have shown you, he are to create. No one will know who you are 
still now and then deigns to think of me. or whence you come. There will be no clue 
Were I to ask a favour of him, however, I to your parentage, your - -connexions, or your 
should experience a refusal, or else a cold neg- friends. People will hear that you have 
lect which T do not choose to draw down upon honourably paid for everything in fitting up 
myself. Now, you must know that both Mrs. your establishment, and that you are well off: 
Fitzherbert and myself have reason to regret they will, therefore, see that you are no mere 
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adventuress. Mrs. Arbuthnot— a prudent, far 
sighted, and matronly-looking woman — will be 
your companion, living with you altogether, 
riding out with you. in your carria?e, and 
accompanying you in your walks ; and there- 
fore the breath of scandal cannot injure your 
fair fame. Thus far all circumstances will be 
propitious to yon at the outset ; and from that 
starting-point everything will depend upon 
yourself. You will have the dissipated mem- 
bers of the nobility seeking your acquaintance : 
but you must repulse them all. Hauteour to 
one — coldness to another— mocking disdain 
to a third — indip nation to a fourth — and so 
on. Away with them all ! Then you will 
receive tender billets beseeching interviews, 
making overtures of love — some in their 
infatuation proposing marriage — others offer- 
ing to settle large sums upon you as an 
inducement to become their mistress. But 
every letter must either be returned to its 
writer, or else treated with stern silence. By 
these means you will obtain a reputation for a 
virtue as inaccessible as your charms are 
brilliant. In a few weeks the whole West 
End will be talking of you. But in the mean- 
time you will have much to do.. For a month 
to come you must every day practice music and 
drawing. You already possess a good elementary 
knowledge of these arts. Mrs. Arbuthnot, who 
is proficient in both, will speedily render you 
proficient also : for you must become eminent- 
ly accomplished, as well as having the recom- 
mendations of personal loveliness and the 
strictest chastity. Then, too, you must read 
all the fashionable literature of the day ; a 
large assortment of books necessary for these 
polite studies will presently go down to Acacia 
Cottage. Fashionable novels must form the 
principal portion of your reading, so that you 
may speedily catch an idea of the frivolities and 
the thousand-and-one elegant nothings which 
may be that to make up the sum of a fashion- 
ble existence. In these readings you will be 
assisted by Mrs. Arbuthnot ; and you must 
never hesitate to ask her for explanations when 
you find yourself at fault. You must likewise 
rea.d'Peemgcs and accounts of the Aristocracy, 
as well as the fashionable newspapers and the 
Court journals, so that you may obtain an in- 
sight into the histories and the proceedings of 
all the first families : for you know not how 
largely such matters enter into the conversa- 
tion of high life. You possess an excellent me- 
mory : and whatever you study will you retain. 
You have also a quick intellect, and will speedi- 
ly appreciate all the salient points in these 
subjects for your study. With your quickness 
and natural shrewdness — with your powerful 
mind and expansive genius — you will in a very 
few weeks complete what may be termed your 
fashionable education. But still this is not 
all. You must study before your mirror as 
well as in books and journals. You must prac- 
tise the airs, the looks, and the demeanours 


which are to be adopted to suit all occasions 
and likewise all emergencies. You must tutor 
that beautiful face of your’s to seem disdainful 
at one moment, and softly winning at another : 
you must make those lovely eyes of your’s flash 
fire at will, or droop into an expression of 
languor more softly sensuous than is even their 
natural wont : and you must apply the same 
plastic art to your coral lips, so that they may 
wreath iu smiles, curl with, scorn, or be com- 
pressed with an air of subdued indignation. 
You must likewise study your attitudes, and 
practise movements and gestures : and in all 
this, do not forget that a large portion of your 
self-teachings is in preparation for the time 
when you will have to play the artillery of j r our 
charm's upon that heart against which they are 
ultimately to be directed. Mrs. Arbuthnot will 
tell you how the whitest and most beautifully 
rounded arm may be set off to the best advan- 
tage by a particular gesture or attitude; how 
the finest, the whitest, and the most voluptuous 
bosom may be likewise displayed by a particu- 
lar position ; or how the daintiest feet and 
ankles can be shewn by particular movements, 
the possessor all the’ time appearing uncon- 
scious of the circumstance. I do but glance 
hurriedly over these details. Mrs. Arbuthnot 
will go farther into them with you ; and in her 
will you find a proficient as well as willing and 
patient instructress.” 

Again Miss Bathurst paused, but rather to 
gather breath than to ascertain how Yenetia 
received all she said : for the satisfaction of 
the young lady was depicted in her counten- 
ance, Yenetia being well pleased with the 
part which she had thus io play 'and the 
routine chalked out for her to pursue. 

“As a matter of course,” resumed Miss 
Bathurst, “you will form no friendships and re- 
ceive no guests without previously consulting 
me : but as it will better than your acquaintance 
with me should be kept as secret as possible, 
you must come but seldom to Stratton Street, 
and then only of an evening — as Mrs. Arbuth- 
not can be the means of constant communica- 
tion between us. And now let me continue 
my explanations rela'ive to the hoped-for 
results of all these preliminary arrangements. 
I have already said that you will soon 
become the topic of universal conversa- 
tion throughout the fashionable world ; and 
in proportion to your coldness and reserve 
towards all who seek your acquaintance, will 
grow the general anxiety to form it. The 
name of Yenetia Trelawney will be in the 
mouth of every one; and when you ride in the 
Park you will be the cynosure of general ob- 
servation. The greatest ladies in the land will 
be mad with jealousy ; because they will hear 
their husbands, lovers, and acquaintances all 
talking and thinking of nothing but Venetia 
Trelawney. You will become a favourite toast 
at dinner parties and at the clubs: the fashion- 
able newspapers will have paragraphs concern- 
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in g _ you : your dross -will give hints for the 
fashions — milliners and dress-makers will quo to 
your good taste— and thus will the name of 
Yenetia Trelawney become a. perfect furor and 
rage. In due eourse the Prince Regent will 
hear of you. My nephew Horace Sackville, 
■who is intimate at the palace, will not fail to 
drop hints and allusions to pique the Prince’s 
curiosity. You shall be introduced to Horace in 
a day or two : hut he will not, when conversing 
with the Prince or elsewhere concerning you, 
let it be known that lie has the honour of 
your acquaintance. And by the by, talking 
of Hoi'ace, I shall not mention to him how I 
became acquainted with you,” added Miss 
Bathurst: for she did not wish her nephew to 
know that she had any knowledge of such a 
character as Mrs. Gale. “ Nor indeed,” she 
continued, “ must Horace visit you at Acacia 
Cottage. Nothin!?', in short, must be done in 
the shape of imprudence or indiscretion in any 
way calculated to betray the fact that I am 
at the bottom of all this. For if the real truth 
were to transpire, the Prince, who is uncom- 
monly keen, would at once see through the 
whole design, and our purpose would be 
defeated. Well, my dear Venetia, you must 
now fully understand what I mean,” added 
Mies i Bathurst: “or if you wish, I will be 
explicit to the end. And perhaps this course 
is the best. In plain terms then, you arc 
destined to become the mistress of the Prince 
Regent !” 

The. deepest crimson now mantled upon 
Venetians checks ; but delight also beamed in 
her looks, joy dancing extultant in her sunny 
eyes, and her bosom heaving with a long sigh 
of. pleasure.. If the still small voice of con- 
science, whispering for a moment, touched a 
chord which vibrated to her heart and sent 
up that carnation glow to her checks, this voice 
was nevertheless almost instantaneously hushed 
by the louder tones in which ambition spoke 
in. that same heart, and the thrilling p.eans of 
triumph which resounded through her soul. 

“ Yes — you are destined to become the miss- 
tress of the Prince Regent,” proceeded Miss 
Bathurst. : “ and no matter what remonstrance 
rigid virtue may oiler or cold prudery may 
suggest, it is a brilliant and an enviable posi- 
tion. I say enviable, for there is not a titled 
beauty in the sphere of Aristocracy that will 
not be madiy jealous of you: and to be jealous, 
is to envy 1 You will bo courted and fawned 
upon even by those who will hate you most; 
and of the male sex you wi 1 become the idol, 
the goddess, the divinity. Now, mark me 
well I If with all the opportunities thus afforded, 
you play your cards judiciously and with tact, 
you cannot fail, of success. When the curio- 
sity . of the Prince is sufficiently piqued con- 
cerning you, he will devise some means to seek 
your acquaintance: perhaps he will call upon 
you without any formal introduction at all. 
So much the better: you will then have him 


in your power, and may stipulate your own 
conditions. If he falls madly in love, as he 
assuredly will, you can obtain'anything at this 
hands, even to becoming a Peeress in your own 
right. But we will not waste time in all these 
conjectures: the main point is for you to follow 
the career in which you will be placed and the 
advice which will be given you; and it is 
inevitable that the whole plot will succeed. 
It must succeed ! But mind, one false step will 
ruin everything— one single act of imprudence 
will mar all. It is only by achieving the ex- 
traordinary popularity I have described, that 
yon will be. talked of in the Prince’s hearing, 
and then will Horace be enabled to serve us 
by still farther piqning his curiosity. But if 
you yield to the overtures of any other 
individual— if you suffer yourself to be dazzled 
by any offers that may be made to you— if, in 
a word, you compromise your reputation and 
thus gain the character of an adventuress 
or an intriguante— you will fail to inspire that 
curiosity and ' sustain that prolonged excite- 
ment and sensation -which can alone lead to 
success. And if successful, Yenetia, only 
think of the advantages to be gained 1 They 
are incalculable. Your own position will of 
course be brilliant; and then must you labour on 
behalf of those who will have been instrument- 
al in raising you to this summit of grandeur. 
For remember, it is I and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
who together have advanced these large sums 
of money to carry out our design : it is we who 
have rescued you from poverty and destitution 
—your sister and your aunt also— and are now 
placing you on the high road to fortune, rank, 
and inffuence. Therefore, when that position 
shall have been secured to j-ourself, you must 
exert your power with the Prince to provide 
pensions and places for those whom I and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert may point out; and through you 
shall we thus regain some portion of our 
departed inffuence. Now, Yenetia, my ex- 
planations are complete. I do not ask you 
whether . you have the. capacity and the 
qualifications to enter upon a career where 
tact, judgment, delicacy, and shrewdness are 
as necessary as personal beauty itself; because 
in these respects 1 already know you to be 
well- fitted for the purpose. But l do ask you 
whether, after all you have heard, you can 
enter heart and soul upon the enterprise and 
give yourself up to it with enthusiasm and 
devotion ?” 

With but little compunction, and with a 
pleasurable sensation infinitely outweighing 
it, Yenetia replied in the affirmative; and her 
destiny was thus fixed. 
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I chapter cxcjj. 

< oxci.rsin.v or thk 3!tstj:iui:s or thj: past. 

(W-t'iIrp -.n i 110 *'/ 1 , now installed at Acacia 
MiU' ^r-n d ent ^ ri ng upon the routine which 

mmsuifs M ] \ ad , cl l allccd oufc the 

f/ulrrl i 11 ^ 1 she had so elaborately de- 

lv IiV.v - i ^ r } 3l, i'i ) not became ostensib- 

" , coni psmon ; but 'she in reality 

served also as Miss Bathurst's spy, so as to 


watch all Venclia’s actions and make her 
report accordingly in .Stratton Street. But 
our heroine proved loo faithful to the cause 
in which she had embarked and to the im- 
portant interests stalked upon the enterprise, 
to commit any error or be led into any fault 
that needed reporting. Indeed she proved an 
apt and docile pupil, not merely because she 
would not risk the ngrefcable position in which 
she was placed, but likewise because she had 
now her own ambition to gratify. 
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An experienced, wily, and astute lady’s- 
maid, in the person of Miss Jessica, had been 
found for Venetia ; and as this abigail was 
thoroughly turstworthy and unsurpassingly 
discreet, she was well fitted for the service she 
had to. perform. The man-servant chosen for 
Venetia’s household, vyas severe and morose 
enough to daunt any impertinent questioner, 
and at the same time old and ugly enough to 
avert the possibility of scandal on his account : 
for inasmuch as ladies of rank, fashion, and 
beauty full often convert their handsome foot- 
men into lovers, a similar imputation might 
have been raised against Venetia, had her male 
dependant been young, of good figure, and of 
prepossessing countenance. Every arrange- 
ment "was thus made and every precaution 
taken by Miss Bathurst, not only to retain a 
comp’ele hold upon Venetia, but likewise to 
guard her reputation against the chance of 
calumny. 

Our heroine’s studies progressed most rapid- 
ly- All her habitual indolence seemed shakeD 
off, and Mrs. Arbuthnot found her most 
assiduous as well as most intelligent in the 
various branches which she had been enjoined 
to cultivate. For Venetia, as above stated, not 
only had her ambition to gratify, but also to 
expel disagreeable thoughts ; and hence her 
unwearied application to her music, her 
drawing, the books that had been provided 
for her, and her studies in all the fashionable 
refinements of demeanour, attitude, and man- 
ner. We have already described her as pos- 
sessing a vigorous intellect and the keenest 
appreciation of all that was necessary for her 
to learn in order to play with proficiency the 
erand part entrusted to her ; and it can there- 
fore be no matter of surprise if in the com- 
paratively short space of a couple of months 
she should have undergone the completesl 
transformation from the inexperienced Clara 
Stanley of a humble dwelling at Canterbury 
into the brilliant Venetia Trelawneyof Acacia 
Cottage. 

When occasionally visiting Miss Bathurst 
of an evening, Venetia met Horace Sack ville. 
And here we may as well observe that this 
young man was the illegitimate son of Miss 
Bathurst: but the Prince Regent was worlds 
father. Indeed this fact his Boyal Highness 
knew full well : for it is to be hoped for the 
honour of humanity that if it had been other- 
wise — that is to say, if Horace were really the 
Prince’s son— the Prince never would have 
intrigued with his own son’s wife. Horace’s 
father was another person with whom Miss 
Bathurst had been intimate in her time : but 
the young man himself had never been suffered 
to learn the exact particulars of his birth. 
He had been all along taught to believe that 
lie was an orphan, indebted to the bounty of 
/as uunl Miss Bathurst ; and as he grow up lie 
had not chosen to ask many questions upon 
the subject. The liking that the Prince too 4 1 


to him was merely one of the royal whims and 
caprices ; and as Horace had many natural 
good qualities, and never took an improper 
advantage of the Prince’s favour, he did not 
forfeit it. From all that has transpired 
throughout our long tale relative to the charac- 
ter of Horace Sackville, it will be seen that 
lie was endowed with all the necessary quali- 
fications to render him and amiable, worthy, 
and even high-minded young man, had not 
his good principles been wrapedand the best 
feelings. of his nature spoilt by the contamina- 
ting dissipations and profligacies of the 
sphere into which he was thrown. 

I'rom the very first moment that Horace 
Sackville beheld Venetia, he was struck with 
fier transcending loveliness ; and indeed, he 
at once conceived a profound attachment 
towards her. This he however veiled to the 
utmost of his power, because Miss Bathurst 
had duly initiated him in the purpose for 
which Venetia was destined ; although the 
little circumstance relative fo Mrs. Gale was 
careful!}’ kept out of sight. Horace was too 
much accustomed to follow the instructions 
and obey the wishes of his aunt — as he 
called her — not to enter at once into the plans 
which she and Mrs. Fitx.herbert bad so art- 
fully devised : but lie could not prevent him- 
self from loving Venetia secretly and tenderly; 
and the more he saw of her the deeper grew 
his affection. Still I e continued to keep this 
passion to himself ; and faithful to the positive 
instructions lie received from Miss Bathurst, 
lie forbore. from calling at Acacia Cottage, or 
even hinting to any of his friends that he 
had the honour of Miss Trelawney's acquain- 
tance. 

Everything that Miss Bathurst and Mrs. 
1' itzherberb had foreseen in arranging their 
plans, actually took place. Venetia Trelawney 
soon excited an immense sensation at the West 
End. All the noble roues and fashionable 
rakes were soon busied in making inquiries 
concerning her, and endeavouring to obtain an 
introduction. But all they could learn was 
that she had suddenly taken Acacia Cottage, 
fitted it up splendidly, and paid honourably as 
well as liberally for everything. Of course 
Miss Bathurst had enjoined her upholsterer, 
jeweller, carriage-builder, and other trades- 
men to maintain the strictest secrecy relative 
to her acquaintance with Miss Trelawney, 
under the penalty of losing the said Miss 
Trelawney’s future custom; and these injunc- 
tions were very faithfully adhered to. thus, 
nothing could be learnt relative to Venetia’s 
antecedeuts : no one knew who she was, or 
whence she came; — yet no one dared to assert 
that she was an adventuress or an intriguante 
If tins suspicion arose for 'a moment, it was 
very soon set at rest by fier own conduct. 
Never did sbe appear in public without her 
duenna-like companion, Mrs. Arbuthnot: it 
was found impossible to obtain access to her ; 
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and the numerous bi!lets v whieh she received 
were et her returned in blank envelopes, or 
else treated with, cold silence. So, infatuated 
became many very wealthy but very silly 
personages, that they at once wrote to offer 
her marriage : these were the letters which she 
sent back. Other epistles, making less honour- 
able overtures, were those that obtained no 
notice whatsoever. All these circumstances 
got abroad, thus stamping her to be as virtu- 
ous as she was incomprehensible. No one 
could accuse her of endeavouring to thrust her- 
self into good society, because she shunned all 
those who might have introduced her to the 
very elite of fashion. Thus the/cror she excited 
fully equalled, if not transce oiled, a’l the most 
sanguine expectations of Miss Bathurst and 
Mrs. Bit/.herbert. Meanwhile Horace Sackvillo 
was prudently and cautiously helping on the 
affair. It was he who had dexterously spread 
the tale relative to Venetia’s refusing the 
dazzling overtures of a certain Duke : and he 
had likewise on t'o or three occasions thrown 
out a hint concerning her to the Prince Regent. 

Thus did the first two months of Venetia 
Trelawney’s residence at Acacia Cottage pass 
away ; and then occurred the memorable 
“Banquet of Six" at the Marquis of Leveson's 
House in Albemarle fctreet. On that occasion 
Venetia Trclawneys name was brought up : 
but Horace Sackville suffered the other guests 
to lavish .their encomia upon her marvellous 
beauty ere he volunteered a word. Then, 
on being directly appealed to by the Prince, 
lie said all he could to pique his Boyal High- 
ness’s curiosity to the fullest extreme— artfully 
insinuating that if any one could possibly win 
her upon any terms at all, it could be none 
other than the Prince himself. If the reader 
will refer to that chapter in which the Ban- 
quet of Six is described, he will find how 
skilfully Horace Sackville plaj’cd his part upon 
the occasion — and at the same time ho v nar- 
rowly he watched the Prince’s countenance, not 
merely to observe the impre33ion made by 
all tliat was passing, but likewise to make 
sure that he himself did not go too far and 
thus excite suspicion as to his < covert motive. 
AVe need not recapitulate all the details of 
those circumstances under which the memor- 
able love-campaign was agreed upon and the 
six thousand guineas clubbed to become the 
reward of the successful aspirant to Venetians 
favours. 

As a matter of course, everything that thus 
took place was duly made known to A’enetia 
on the following day ; and she received her 
instructions from Miss Bathurst, through Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, bow to act. It was no .v decided that 
she should permit herself to become accessible 
to her suitors, so that by discouraging those 
whose turns proceeded that of the Prince iter i 
conduct might the more effectually pique his 1 
enrio'ity and rivet his interest. Tims on the 
Monday, which was the first day of the love- 


[ campaign, when she beheld the 22arl of Curzon 
• in the Park, evidently trusting to the chapter 
. of accidents to furnish him with some means 

■ of obtaining access to her, she purposely let her 

■ parrot loose to afford him the wished-for 
: opportunity. He was not slow in . availing 

■ himself of it : and then Venetia had an occa- 
i sion of p'aying oft' upon him all the artilery 
i of those airs of haughty indignation, proud 

defiance, and cold contempt ' which she had 
been practising for more than two months. 
It was a pleasure for A r enetia to humble the 
self-sufficient nobleman who dared hope to 
vanquish her who was destined for a far 
loftier position: and she did humble him. 
Then, as he went away, her peals of silver 
laughter proclaimed l.er triumph. 

The next day was the turn of Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon ; and as Venetia had heard his 
character from Horace Sackville, to the effect 
that he was a good-natured, generous-hearted, 
off-hand, thougli dissipated young man, she was 
resolved to treat him very differently from 
the Earl of Curzon. Moreover, as he-actully 
went and gave a very consider able sum 
in the purchase of Acacia Cottage and other 
houses — the whole being saleable only as one 
lot— and this on purpose to obtain a pretext 
for calling upon her, she felt somewhat flattered 
by the compliment thus implied ; and there- 
fore when he appeared in 'her presence, she 
treated him with the most affable dispaly of 
good temper. This amiable humour was er- 
couraged on her part I y his own conduct ; for, 
as the reader will recollect, he frankly, and we 
might almost say Bluntly, offered her marriage. 
She had therefore no reason — as indeed she 
had no desire— to be offended with him : she 
even took a sort of liking to him, and treated 
him with a good-natured raillery, which dis- 
armed him of all possible resentment on account 
of the refusal which his proposition received. 

Relative to Colonel Mai pas, whose turn came 
next, A’enetia had received a very different 
character indeed ; and she learnt from Horace 
that he was a thoroughly unprincipled, bad 
yonn? man. She wished to have an opportunity 
of settlingall his pretensions at once ; and as 
he was intimate with Lady AVenlock, be- 
tween whom and Mrs. Arbuthnot a long-stand- 
ing friendship existed, it was easy to have a 
hint conveyed through that lady to the Colonel 
that A T cnetia was to bo present at tbe enter- 
tainment given by her at Kew. There did A r e- 
netia accordingly meet the Colonel : but she 
certainly was not prepared for the detestable 
menaces to which the unprincipled scoundrel 
had recourse and had it not been for the 
circumstance of Captain Tash Icing an ear- 
witness of all that took place, her reputation 
might have subsequently suffered by the daring 
assertion of triumph eventually made by the 
Colonel. J 

Before we continue our explanations relative 
to the love-campaign of the party of six, we 
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must pause to nocice another little incident 
the date of which properly causes it to require 
allusion here. We mean the visit which Jocelyn 
Loftus paid our heroine at No. 13, Stratton 
Street. Miss Bathurst had given all her ser- 
vants the requisite instructions what to say in 
case any One should call’ and inquire for a Mr. 
and Mrs. Beckford, or a Miss Clara Stanley. 
The answer was invariably to be, “ that they 
were out of town, but were shortly expected 
home.” This was the response which Jocelyn 
received, when, provided with Louisa’s letter 
of introduction, he called on the Wednesday in 
Stratton Street ; and returning next d<y, he 
was duly introduced into the handsome draw- 
ing-room, Where he found Clara Stanley. The 
reader will remember that they were well 
pleased with each other : for the young lady 
assumed the most artless, amiable, and un- 
affected manner, so that she appeared every- 
thing that Jocelyn could have expected in his 
beloved Louisa's elder sister. On the other hand, 
the good opinion she had previously conceived 
from Louisa's letters respecting Loftus, and 
also from the references she had taken con- 
cerning him, was fully corroborated by his 
looks, his manner, and his discourse. She had 
learnt from his banker that he Avas a young 
man of good family, with an income of six 
hundred a-year, and still greater expectations : 
therefore she had from the first highly approved 
of his suit in respect to Louisa. Now, as above 
stated, a personal acquaintance ratified all 
the favourable impressions previously made 
on her mind ; and she rejoiced unfeignedly 
that her beloved si » ter should have won 
the heart of so excellent a young aentle- 
man. She excused herself for not introducing 
him to Mr. and Mrs. Beckford on the ground 
that they were very old people and much 
fatigued with their excursion into the country 
on the preceding day ; and as Loftus, being but 
little acquainted with the personages and cir- 
cumstances of fashionable He, entertained not 
the remotest idea that he was in the house of a 
Miss Bathurst, as a matter of course he beheld 
naught to engender suspicion that anj 7 du- 
plicity was being practised. But, Ah ! when 
he had taken his departure, how quickly did 
the long pentup feelings in our heroine’s bosom 
seek an issue in a flood of tears ; and how con- 
vulsive were the sobs that her surcharged 
breast gave forth ! 

But Yenetia had no leisure for thus aban- 
doning herself to her grief, or to the flood of 
memories relative to her sister and her home, 
which this interview had so painfully excited. 
For it was now past noon ; and she must get 
back to Acacia Cottage. Because this was 
Thursday, the fourth day of the love-campaign 
— the grandest and most important of all ! It 
was the day, in short, for the Prince’s visit : 
for that he would avail himself of his turn to 
call upon her at once, there was but little 
doubt. The reader may remember with what 


admirable tact she played her cards upon this 
occasion. She gave him to understand that she 
was no mere adventuress — no^ wanton — but as 
yet a pure virgin : and this was the truth. 
She however frankly confessed that she had 
her ambition ; and she alluded to the connexion 
between Mrs. Fitzherbert and himself as 
illustrative of the position which she must 
stipulate for, if she became his mistress. Then 
the Prince suggested that she should get 
married to some easy good-natured person who 
would either wink at her being the royal mis- 
tress, or else positively assent to it. This pro- 
position Avas fraught with exceeding pleasure 
for Yenetia, inasmuch as she saw that matri- 
mony might be made a sufficient cloak to pre- 
serve her reputation, and also (as she hoped) to 
save her well-beloA 7 ed Louisa the pain of ever 
having to blush for her sister. She had for 
some time observed the affection which Horace 
Sackville entertained towards her ; and there-, 
fore the instant the Prince Regent’s proposi- 
tion was made, it struck her that Horace was 
the convenient husband to be thus - obtained. 
She knew that his infatuation with regard to 
her was immense ; and though she was no 
stranger to his natural good qualities, yet she 
was equally well aware that these had been i 
too much wraped and spoilt to be suggestive 
of any very powerful scruples against a mar- 
riage under such circumstances. As to the 
consent of Miss Bathurst and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
to this marriage, she bad little doubt of ob- 
taining it ; inasmuch as the main point was 
that she should become the Prince -Regent’s 
mistress — no matter by what means, so long as 
the aim was successfully and speedily reached. 

The reader will remember that ere the 
Prince parted from her on that occasion, he 
extracted from her a promise that she would 
visit him at Carlton House on the ensuing 
evening; and she was to be at Hyde Park 
Corner at nine o’clock, xvliere his carriage was 
to meet her. But previous to all this, — pre- 
vious indeed to calling upon her at all, and 
therefore while still unaware of the extra- 
ordinary beauty of VeUetia, as well as being 
under the infatuation of the lady in the gos- 
samer dress, the Prince had made a compact 
to abandon his chance to the Marquis of Leve- 
son. Now howeA 7 er, having become an eye- 
witness of the truth of all the reports that had 
reached him concerning Venetian charms, his 
Royal Highness repented of his bargain with 
the Marquis ; and hastening to visit him, 
induced his lordship to forego the compact on 
condition of receiving the vacant Garter. 

The Prince however quite forgot, when re- 
turning to Carlton House, to confer the ap- 
pointment: the Marquis thought he was 
tricked ; and on the Friday evening, it being 
his turn to pursue the love-campaign, he 
treacherously inveigled Yenetia to his man- 
sion. 

She however escaped his clutches ; but upon 
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proceeding to Carl to a "House, she would not 
abandon herself on this occasion to the Prince, 
fearing that she had not as yet a sufficiently 
strong hold upon him, and that too easy a 
surrender would damp his ardour with respect 
to her. 

Yenetia did not ' at once communicate to 
Miss Bathurst, through Mrs. Arbuthnot, the 
arrangement which had been made with the 
Prince about her getting married — she merely 
intimated that they had come to terms and that 
she was to be his mistress. 

She was resolved to wait and see whether 
Sackville himself would make any tender 
avowal to her; in which case she would be 
spared the somewhat unfeminine task of initia- 
ting overtures to him. 

Besides, she did not wish him to come ready 
tutored by Miss Bathurst how to act ; but she 
was desirous of assuring herself that Horace 
would of his own accord accept her as a wife. 
She felt assured that, inasmuch as he had been 
dragged into the transaction of the Party of 
Six, he would avail himself of his turn to call 
upon her at the Cottage, with or without his 
aunt’s consent. She therefore expected him ; 
nor did she expect in vain. 

Horace called ; and although the conversa- 
tion began with the observation on his part, 
“ that he was the only one who could not plead 
the suit of love,” they nevertheless very soon 
found themselves deep in a discourse of a ten- 
der character. 

As we have already stated, the passion which 
Sackville entertained for Yenetia amounted to 
a frenzied infatuation wl ich made him reckless 
of any terms or conditions which might be 
attached to such an alliance ; and therefore, 
though knowing everything— aware that she 
was to become the mistress of the Prince, and 
that she was far too deeply involved in the 
ramifications of the plot, as well as too secure- 
ly in Miss Bathurst’s power, to think of re- 
treating — he enthusiastically agreed to become 
her husband. 

Then, on the whole arrangement with the 
Prince and with Sackville relative to this 
matrimonial project being made known to 
Miss Bathurst and .Mrs. Fitzherbert, they; 
cheerfully gave their assent. 

Indeed, closely connected as Horace was to 
the former, an additional guarantee for Yene- 
tia’s continued'thraldom to her will, seemed to 
be afforded by such a marriage. 

Here we need not dwell upon the details of 
what followed. The reader is well aware how 
Yenetia married Horace Sackville — how he 
was raised to the peerage — and how they took 
up their abode at Carlton House. 

The next incident which requires explana- 
tion, refers to that occasion when the Prince 
gave a dinner-party, at which the Sackvilles, 
the Earl of Curzon, Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
and the Marquis of Leveson were present, and 
when Yenetia overheard a certain conversation 


j between the Marquis and his Royal Highness. 
It will be remembered that the Marquis had 
just returned from Paris ; and startling indeed 
for Yenetia were the circumstances which he 
and the Prince on that occasion hurriedly dis- 
cussed. 

She learnt, in the first place, who Jocelyn 
Loftus really was ; and the revelation immedi- 
ately accounted to her for a certain mysterious- 
ness which she observed in the manner of his 
London banker when some months previously 
she had called upon that gentleman to take re- 
ferences concerning her sister’s suitor. 

Nevertheless, the discovery now made as to 
who Jocelyn really was, rendered her more 
satisfied than ever in respect to his projected 
alliance with Louisa. 

But, in the second place, she ascertained 
from what passed between the Marquis and 
the Prince, that Loftus was a prisoner at the 
Prefecture of Police in Paris — that he had 
been assailed by extraordinary' temptations, of 
which the profligate Miss Owens were made 
the agents— but that he had passed immaculate 
through the. ordeal. 

In the third place, Yenetia discovered that 
Louisa had been inveigled away from home— 
that she had-been to Paris — that the Marquis 
had brought her back— and that she was at 
that very moment'at his mansion at Albemarle 
Street. 

Lastly, our heroine overheard Lord Leveson 
go on to state “ that Louisa had got a sister 
somewhere in London, but that there was 
evidently a mistake relative to the accurate 
address of this sister's abode.” 

On hearing these things, Yenetia could not 
altogether restrain the feelings of mingled ter- 
ror, indignation, and alarm, which they were 
but too well calculated to excite in her bosom. 
Indeed, as the reader will recollect, she upset 
• her wineglass in her agitation : and precipit- 
ately quitting the room, hastened to her 
boudoir. 

There she gave unrestrained vent to her 
affliction ; but seeing the absolute necessity of 
acting with a promptitude that should avert 
the threatened storm from breaking over her 
o * n head, she at once despatched Jessica to 
Miss Bathurst to put that lady on her guard 
re ative to the inquiries which were certain to 
be made in Stratton Street concerning Miss 
Clara Stanley. 

Having taken this precaution, she made up 
her mind how to act in other respects ; and 
confident of wielding immense power over the 
Earl of Curzon and Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
she resolved to enlist their aid in carrying out 
the twofold purpose she had in vie One 
object was to rescue her sister from the clutches 
of the Marquis of Leveson : and the other was 
to effect the liberation, of Joce'yn Loftus from 
the Prefecture of Police in Paris. 

But in the carrying out of both these aims, 
the utmost tact, prudence, and judgment were 
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required, in order to avoid compromising her- 
self. 

In the former case she saw that it was almost 
certain that the Marquis of Leveson, being 
himself intimately acquainted with Miss 
Bathurst, would insist upon full explanations 
as to all Louisa had told him relative to her 
sister residing at No. 13, Stratton Street, with 
persons of the name of Beckford ; or else 
Louisa herself might discover that Clara was 
not there, nor any such beings as theBeckfords 
in existence. 

Therefore, in entrusting Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don with the delicate task of rescuing Louisa 
from Leveson House, A'enetia was compelled to 
take him entirely into her confidence. To 
secure him however altogether in her in- 
terest, and more effectually to put the seal of 
secrecy upon his lips, she nude up her mind 
to bestow upon him those favours for which 
he languished ; and in coming to this resolve, 
she also yielded somewhat to her own in- 
clinations — for the barriers of virtue being 
completely broken do^n, it indeed but a 
small impulse thus to urge her on to the 
gratification of the sensuous passion she had 
conceived for the Baronet. As the reader 
however v ill recollect, she accidentally gave 
Lord Cur/.on the note intended for Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon ; so that the nobleman, availing 
himself of an invitation which he thought was 
meant for him, was the first to reveal in her 
arms. 

This circumstance she did not altogether 
regret ; because, in the first place, Hunting- 
don proved well satisfied to serve her faithfully 
and effectually upon the mere promise of a 
crowning reward ; while, in the second place, 
it was equally necessary to secure the secret 
devotedness of (\irzon in carrying out her 
object with regard to Loftus. Indeed, the 
management of this latter affair required as 
much fidelity as courage. From Louisa's 
letters, Yenetia hqd learnt all that Mary 
Owen had told her relative to the conspiracy 
against the Princess of Wales : and from those 
letters likewise had Yenetia ascertained the 
object of Jocelyn’s visit to the Continent. 
But it was only * ith great risk and danger to 
her own position and interests, that Yenetia 
could act in a manner hostile to the Prince 
Regent's views ; and to espouse Jocelyn’s 
cause was to adopt that hostile course. Hence 
the imperious necessity of sealing Curzon’s lips 
relative to the task she entrusted to him ; 
and consequently she regretted but little the 
misadventure which had at once thrown her 
into his ai’ms — for she knew full well that 
when the service was performed in Paris, he 
would be sure to come back and claim that 
same favour as his reward. 

The Earl of Cur/.on, flushed with the triumph 
he had achieved in at last winning that splen- 
did and. seductive woman, cheerfully under- 
otok the commission entrusted to him ; and 


engaging the services of Captain Tash and his 
man Robin, at once set-off for Paris, where he 
accomplished the deliverance of Jocelyn 
Loftus in the manner described in an earlier j 
part of our tale. But inasmuch as it for 1 
obvious reasons suited Yenetia’s purpose that 
Jocelyn should remain ignorant of who the 
authoress of this proceeding in his favour might 
be, and that he should obtain no clue to the 
eventual discovery thereof, his liberators were 
instructed to disguise themselves personally 
and also conceal their names — all of which 
they did. 

Butin the meantime Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don was engaged in the execution of the task 
that Yenetia had confided to him. AYe must 
however first observe that, as A r enetia had fore- 
seen, the Marquis of Leveson went to No. 13, 
Stratton Street ; and seeing his old friend Miss 
Bathurst, told her “ that a girl named Louisa 
Stanley was at his house, and that she persisted 
in declaring that her sister Clara was residing 
with a certain Mr. and Mrs. Beekford there, at 
the said No. 13, Stratton Street.” Miss Bathurst 
could not conceal her dismay at this an- 
nouncement : for she naturally fancied that 
Louisa would persevere in her inquiries after 
her sister — that the Marquis would aid her — 
and that a complete discovery and exposure 
would ensue. In this dilemma Miss Bathurst 
threw herself upon the mercy of her old 
friend the Marquis of Leveson, and con- 
fided to him everything — beseeching his 
assistance in devising -some excuse to satisfy 
Louisa and divert her from farther inquiries 
relative to her sister. The Marquis, secretly 
overjoyed at having elicited such an important 
revelation, which suddenly put the brillia t 
Yenetia (as he hoped) completely in his 
power, readily promised to farther Miss 
Bathurst's views. He of course had 00111107 
Co gain by giving publicity to what ho had 
thus discovered; but on the contrary, it was 
by keeping the secret that he expected to 
reduce the haughty Lady Sackvillc to sub- 
mission. Reassuring Miss Bathurst as to the 1 
course he should adopt, he returned to Albe- 
marle Street, and represented to Louisa that i 
her sister Clara was out of town with the Beck- J 
fords for a week or ten days. Miss Bathurst 
immediately sent to A 7 enetia to tell her what 
had occurred: but in the interval Sir .Douglas j 
Huntingdon had received our heroine's, 
instructions to rescue Louisa at any risk, and 
no matter under what circumstances, from the 
power of the Marquis of Leveson. She had 
likewise desired him to take Louisa at once to 
Stratton Street : and thither did A r enetia her- 
self repair, to resume her character of plain 
and simple Clara Stanley / once more, and await 
her sister’s coming. We have seen how Sir 
Douglas arrived at Leveson House in the very 
nick of time to deliver the beauteous young 
maiden from the unprincipled old nobleman.— 
and how in his own carriage he bore her to 
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.Stratton Street, telling her on the way that on this occasion: but he wrote her a long 
her sister Clara had unexpectedly come up to letter, the receipt of which affected her greatly, 
town. The reader will remember it was on the 

We need but cast a brief retrospective same occasion when she found the Marquis of 
glance over the meeting which then took place Leveson’s pearls in her boudoir, that Jocelyn’s 
between the sisters. On that occasion Clara 'utter came to hand. Therein he observed, in 
assured Louisa that her lover Jocelyn was grave but what might be termed brotherly 
innocent of the base thinks imputed to him— remonstrance, that she bad evidently practised 
that he bad passed scatheless through the many deceits and strange duplicities towards 
ordeal of unparalleled temptations — and that her confiding sister : but that still he was 
he himself would in due time reveal what not disposed to blame her too severely, as the 
his real name was, and give satisfactory whole tenonr of her conduct proved that she 
explanations for having adopted an assumed not only continued to love that sister well, 
one. She likewise gave Louisa the as- but had kept her aloof from her own sphere 
surance that he would shortly be free ; of brilliant dissipation. Jocelyn went on to 
and' in every respect did she do her best say in his letter that he should not reveal to 
to cheer and’ console her well-beloved sister. Louisa’s ears, at least for the present, the 
Venetia was then about to touch upon matters discovery he had made — that it was probable 
intimately concerning herself. She saw how he should have to leave Eng'and for a few 
idanserous it was to keep her sister in the dark weeks — but that on his return he should seek 
on that head any longer, and that the time was an interview with Lady Saekville, in order to 
come when she should give at least some expla- arrange the best means of communicating the 
' nations respecting her own affairs. She pur- secret to Louisa.. Loftus then proceeded to 
Iportea indeed to announce the important fact observe that inasmuch as Lady Saekville had 
that she was married — that she was a Peeress learnt from her sister's letters many of the 
J— and that her husband occupied a high post particulars respecting the fearful conspiracy 
Tn the Prince Regent’s household. But sud- then in progress a. ainst the honour, happiness, 
'deny the artless and innocent Louisa began to and even the life of the Princess of Wales, it 
! give utterance to everything that Lady Ernes- was her bounden duty, possessing as Bhe did 
| tina Dysart bad told her relative to “a certain an all-powerful influence with the Prince Re- 
Yenetia Trelawney, nov Lady Saekville and gent, to do her best to awaken him to a sense 
mistress of the Prince so that the unhappy of duty, and at least persuade him to forbear, 
voung woman, horrified at hearing her own from direct persecution against his unfortunate 
history thus dwelt on so pointedly by her un- wife, even if he chose to continue separated 
suspecting sister, could not for worlds have from her. 

found courage to make the revelation a moment Such fvas the substance of the letter which 
before resolved on. With a hastily devised Jocelyn Loftus wrote on that occasion; and 
apology for bidding Louisa so abrupt a fare- Venetia felt all the latent generosity of her 
well, and with the old standard excuse for not nature aroused on behalf of the Princess of 
presenting her to the Beckfords, she lost no Wales. She moreover calculated that if she could 
time in sending her off to Canterbury. succeed, by secret and indirect means, in break- 

The next incident to which we must call ing up the conspiracy, it would be a deed to tell 
attention, was . one connected with the materially in her favour,' not only in the esti- 
private theatricals that took place at Carlton mation of Jocelyn Loftus, but likewise in the 
House. On that occasion, be it remembered, opinion of her sister Louisa when the day 
Jocelyn Loftus— when there was a pur- should come for making the announcement 
pose ’ of seeking . an interview with the that herself and Lady Sacki ille were one and 
Prince — recognized Clara Stanley in the the same person .1 But for the reasons above 
brilliant Lady Saekville ! His astonishment set forth, Venetia could not possibly work 
knew no bounds ; and for Louisa's sake was be otherwise than insidiously and privately against 
deeply, deeply grieved. Having seen the those conspirators of whom her royal lover was 
elder sister’s letters fr<5m London to bis be- at the head. To be detected in espousing his 
loved Louisa, be knew that this dear girl was wife’s cause, would be to risk her position 
utterly ignorant of Clara’s career under the at the palace, and to be expelled in utter 
name of Venetia; and he' therefore at once disgrace from the atmosphere of the Court, 
formed the resolve rot to enlighten Louisa She therefore resolved to employ the Earl 
upon the subject on his return to Canterbury, of Curzon once more ; and at the same 
He did not then foresee that a second visit to time accident again brought Malpas to her 
the Continent would be prolonged for seven notice. On this occasion it was as a 
months; and he thought that it would be broken-down spendthrift and a ruined man 
better to wait until his return ere he made that he stood before her ; and much as she 
so startling a revelation to his betrothed as detested the Colonel, she nevertheless regarded 
that her own sister and the Venetia of whom him as an instrument exactly fitted for her 
J she had heard so much evil were identical, purpose. She knew how thoroughly unprin- 
'Kor did he present himself to Lady Saekville cipled he was, and that he would hesitate at I 
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nobbing in order to carry out a purpose, while CHAPTER CXGIII. 

liis necessities seemed to place him altogether 

at her mercy. Hence the commissions which clara at xiojie. 

she gave to the Earl of Curzon and to Colonel 

Malpas, to proceed to the Continent and by Clara Stanley was now at home once more!' 
worming themselves into the favour of the Yet she no longer bore the name of Stanley- 
profligate Miss Owens, ‘seize any opportunities she was the titled Lady Sackville, wife of an 
that might occur of withdrawing them from English Peer : and surely this humble cottage 
the sphere where their presence was so fraught could scarcely be called a home for her who had 
with danger. been accustomed to dwell in the gilded saloons 

"We have now no further explanations to of Carlton House ? 
give relative to Venetia’s career, nor to Yet when her sister Louisa was recovered 
elucidate the mysteries of her conduct on past from the swoon into which she had fallen on 
occasions. We may however pause to observe, the discovery that Clara and Yenetia were one 
ere concluding this chapter, that from the and the same person,— yet, we say, did the 
moment she became the royal mistress she was charming and ingenuous girl pour , forth ten 
enabled fully to carry out* the desijns of Miss thousands cordial welcomes for the long-ab- 
Batliurst and Mrs. Eitzherbert. All the sent one who had returned again. With floods 
relatives, even to the remotest cousins, of these of tears did Clara strain the charming cirl . to 
two ladies, were well provided for. Pensions, her bosom, "while their half-brother Yelentine 
places, and sinecures were conferred upon and their two aunts Mrs. Owen and Lilian all 
some : quick promotion in tin military and stood by deeply affected. The mystery relative 
civil services was obtained for others. The to Valentine Malvern was speedily cleared up ; 
Prince grumbled sometimes at these demands and the amazed Louisa, on comprehending the 
upon him ; and sometimes he contented himself degree of relationship in which she stood to 
with merely expressing his astonishment that the young gentleman, received his fraternal 
Venetia should nse her interest alums 1 - exclu- embrnce. 

sively on behalf of two families. P,ut he never Mr. Owen undertook the task of proceeding 
refused compliance with her requests. The last up stairs to prepare the way for Clara s inter- 
demand that she made upon him ere. her visit view with her invalid aunt : and without 
to Canterbury, was to have Miss Bathurst’s entering into details, we need only say that in 
name p’accd upon the Pension List ; and as a few minutes C ara herself hastened to the 
Horace was so closely related to that lady, sick room, and ' was received in the arms of 
the prayer did not seem unnatural on Yenetia’s that fond relative who had for so many years 
part. Tli° Prince grumbled for a few moments, supplied to her the place of her lost mother, 
and at length yielded his consent— so that the In the course of the evening of this memo- 
name of Elizabeth Bathurst was speedily r/ible day, Clara gave her three aunts her entire 
introduced upon the Pension List for an history, as in London, on the previous day, she 
income of seven hundred pounds a year, "in l ad given it to Valentine Malvern-of course, 
consideration of the eminent services of her suppressing all those particulars relative to the 
late father,”— who was a general in the array, Marquis of Lcveson, Colonel Malpas, the Earl 
bub being a mere drawing-room soldier, hul of Curzon, and Sir Douglas Huntingdon, which 
always managed to command garrisons at she would have perished rather than reveal, 
home and had never seen a hostile shot fired in Louisa was not present when Clara thus per- 
j;f e j formed the painful duty of reciting her nar- 

Altogether, down to the period at which we rative to her three aunts ; and it was not until 
have brought our narrative, Venetia had more the sisters had an opportunity of being alone 
than fulfilled the expectations which Miss together in the evening— and when seated in 
Bathurst and Mrs. Eitzherbert formed when the shady arbour in the garden— that Louisa 
they devised the memorable intrigue that obtained any insight into that strange roman- 
wafted her upon the glowing sea of fashionable tic, and even wondrous career winch had ele- 
life. The three thousand pounds, which those vated her sister to the peerage. Lor will the 
two ladies had advanced for the equipment of reader blame Clara if she withheld aa much as 
the charming vessel that was thus launched, possible of the details that were most likely to 
had been amply repaid fifty-fold in the rich shock the pure mind of her innocent and art- 
cargo which it was constantly bearing into less sistei' : nevertheless, she could not conceal 
port; and thus was the original design crowned the circumstance of her intimate connexion 
with the most extraordinary success. with the Prince Regent. Louisas generous 

disposition naturally suggested as many excuses 
as possible for the errors into which Clara had 
been led ; and it was in some such terms as 

these that the young damsel gave expression to 

her feelings : — 

“ I can picture to myself, dearest Clara, the 
bewilderment of horror and dismay into which 
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you must have been throws, when suddenly 
finding yourself homeless, friendless, and penni- 
less in one streets of London : and never can I 
forget that you have now told me in language 
of the most touching pathos, how it was for the 
purpose of saving myself and our then para- 
lysed and helpless relative from . the direst 
penury, that you threw yourself at the mercy 
of that Miss Bathurst who made you such 


brilliant promises. Whatever you may have 
done, then, must receive no reproach from my 
lips. No— dearest, dearest sister, never can I 
reproach you. On the contrary, a veil must be 
drawn ever all that it is unpleasant to look 
back upon. But tell me — Oh ! tell me from your 
own lips— give me the solemn assurance that 
you will never return to the royal palace ? — 
and then I shall be happy, truly happy 1” 
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“Louisa, you talk to me like an angel -l’ ’ 
exclaimed Clara, winding her arms about her 
sister’s neck, and straining her in the fondest 
embrace. “ When I crossed the threshold of 
Carlton House this morning, I solemnly vowed 
in the depths of my soul that I was then taking 
leave of that palace for ever 1" 

“O Clara 1 if you will only keep this vow,” 
cried Louisa, “ j'ou will more than atone for 
the past 1’’ 

“ X mil keep it,” was Lady Saclcville’s firm 
and sincere response. “ I have already given 
our dear aunt that same assurance : and she 
also has forgiven me — she also has promised to 
overlook the past on those same terms ! What- 
ever amount of ambition I may have once en- 
tertained has been more than gratified. I have 
shone in the sphere of fashion — I have been the 
star of courtly circles — and my soul is sated 
with the dissipations thereof. So far from ex- 
periencing a pang, it is with delight that I hail 
my emancipation from the golden chains in 
which my late position held me enthralled. 
Farewell, then, for ever to that sphere of 
fashion ! — farewell for ever to that courtly 
circle ! I have every reason to believe that my 
husband, who in sooth possesses many excellent 
qualities, Louisa, will likewise be well pleased 
to retire into (.he comparative seclusion of do- 
mestic life. We possess rank, and a revenue 
which for all our purposes may be regarded as 
a handsome fortune. And now too, that the 
past is known to my dear relatives— that I no 
longer harbour secrets which keep the soul in a 
constant tremor lest some accident should 
betray them — I feel happier than I have been 
for a long, long time past. O Louisa ! is not 
this a day that will be ever memorable in our 
existence ? 1 1 is on this day that your sister lias 
been restored to you — that I have brought a 
brother to embrace you — and that all the 
mysteries of our birth being cleared up, we 
find that we have two other relatives in Mrs. 
Owen and Miss Lilian Ilalkin.” 

“ Yes,” observed Louisa, in a low voice full 
of emotion, “ it is indeed a memorable day ! 
But it will not the less prove a happy one for 
me, if you, dear Clara, will iudeed consent to 
retire from the sphere of fashion and dwell 
henceforth in the midst of domestic enjoy- 
ments.” 

“ And you think,” whispered Clara, in a 
subdued and tremulous tone, “ that the 
virtuous, the high-minded young man who is 
shortly coming to make you his wife, will 
consent to acknowledge me as his sister ?’ 

“ Oh 1 can you for a moment doubt it ?” 
asked Louis?, in a tone gently reproaching 
Clara for even having entertained such an 
apprehension. 

“ I know he will do everything for your, 
sake, Louisa," rejoined Lady Sackville ; “ and 
therefore, when .you assure him of my good 
resolutions for the future, he will not only 
Ibelieve you, but will treat me with kindness. 


Oh ! there is a secret that trembles upon my 
tongue— but I will not reveal it. No — it shall 
be for your lover himself to choose his own 
good time, and also adopt his own manner, to 
make you acquainted with his real name and 
explain wherefore he ever assumed a fictitious 
one.” 

“ Yes — that is his secret,” said Louisa ; “ and 
from Ms lips only must I receive the revelation. 
Besides, I experience no undue curiosity in 
that respect : for whatever may be his real 
position in life, it is the only whom I love — 
and if he never revealed himself to me as 
aught besides simple Jocelyn Loftus, that 
affection would sustain no diminution.” 

In this manner did the two young ladies 
remain conversing for some time, until the 
servant who had been despatched to the 
Fountain Hotel, returned with Mary O *en. 
And now was this young lady enabled to clasp 
Louisa in her arras and call her by the endear- 
ing name of cousin. Then Clara was presented 
to Mary Owen, also as a cousin, and they 
embraced : but infinite was the surprise of tlie 
young girl to bear of the identity of Louisa’s 
sister with the brilliant Lady Sackville. Nor 
less was she amazed to learn that Sir Valen- 
tine Malvern was the half-brother of the two 
sisters ! Yes — it was indeed a complete family 
party assembled at the cottage that evening : 
and although there were naturally many pain- 
ful memories, yet the circle of united relatives 
was rot without its experiences of present 
happiness and of hope for the future. 

Clara took up her abode at the cottage in 
order that she might not even fora few hours 
be separated from her sister. Mrs. Owen, 
Mary, and Sir Valentine Malvern- returned to 
the Fountain Hotel ; and Lilian repaired to 
her humble lodging at the peasant's hut. On 
the following day Clara passed many hours in 
writing. She addressed a brief letter to the 
Prince Regent, taking, an eternal adieu of him 
— thanking him for the many kindnesses she 
had received at his hands, beseeching that he 
would adopt no measures in the hope of 
recalling her to Carlton House, and con- 
cluding with the intimation that her hus- 
band o-ou'd explain to- him her motives for 
so suddenly abandoning a Court life and 
retiring into comparative seclusion. She 
next wrote a letter to Miss Bathurst, 
stating that the drama in which she had 
played so conspicuous- a- >.part was now at an 
end, never to$>e resumed— at least by her : 
and she likewise terminated with the remark 
that Horace would give all requisite explana- 
tions. She then drew up a very long, earnest, 
and touching letter to her husband, telling 
him everything that had occurred — her motives 
for so suddenly leaving London, and her un- 
changeable resolve to withdraw altogether 
from the theatre of her former triumphs. She 
reminded him of ’the many touching scenes 
which bad occurred between them, and which 
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had proved at the time such chastening and 
salutary episodes amidst the career of dissipa- 
tion and profligacy that they had been pursu- 
ing. She used every argument and called into 
requisition every possible appeal to pursuade 
Horace to resign the Stewardship in the Royal 
Household and lose no time in joining her 
at Canterbury, so that they might dehate 
upon their future plans. With reference to 
the debts which Horace might have con- 
tracted, she stated that Sir Valentine Mal- 
vern’s liberality would ensure the speedy 
settlement of them all ; and that indec-d her 
half-brother had generously volunteered to 
become Horace’s banker the moment she 
hinted to him the - existence of such liabilities. 
Finally she explained the contents of the let- 
ters she had written to the Prince Regent and 
Miss Bathurst, leavin ? it to Horace to give 
just such explanations as 1 e might think fit. 

In penning this correspondence a larre por- 
tion of the day was passed. In the evening 
the family party re-assembled again ; and 
now the memories of the past were less pain- 
ful, and the happiness of the present more real, 
while the hopes for the future seemed bri* liter. 

On the following day Mrs. Owen and Mary 
said farewell and took their departure for 
Hover, whence they were to embark for the 
Continent on their way to Geneva. Valentine 
Malvern also said his adieus to the inmates of 
the cottage, and set out for London as the 
1 earer of Lady Sackville's letters. Lilian 
paid but a brief visit to her sister and nieces 
this day, and appeared more melancholy than 
usual : but when affectionately questioned as 
to the cause, she merely observed that she felt 
a deep despondency of spirits, as if a pre- 
sentiment of evil were weighing on her mind 
— aud then somewhat abruptly took her de- 
parture. 

Miss Stanley — for by this name did she still 
resolve to pass, as the resumption of her real 
one of Halkin would only excite disagreeable 
attention amongst the people of Canterbury — 
had so far recovered her strength that she was 
now enabled by the assistance of her two 
nieces to descend from her chamber ; and sup- 
ported between the magnificent Clara and the 
charming Louisa, she walked forth into the 
garden — thus breathing the - fresh air of 
heaven for the first time, after a long interval 
of three yeai’3 1 

For the present must we take leave of the 
cottage near Canterbury, and again direct the 
reader’s attention to the mighty world of 
London : for we have yet many things to re- 
late and many characters to dispose of ere we 
can bring our labours in this narrative to an 
end, and prepare to draw up the curtain upon 
some new drama for which our imagination is 
yet stored with so many materials. 


CHAPTER CXCIV. 

/ THE SICK-BED. 

Retlt.x we now to the jnansion of the 
Marquis of Leveson in Albemarle Street. The 
nobleman himself was awaiting with a consider- 
able degree of anxiety the result of a consult- 
ation which those learned aud -excellent 
gentlemen, Dr. Thurston and Dr. Copperas, 
were holding together in the Crimson Drawing 
Room. The object of this consultation was 
the very dangerous aspect which the illness 
of Lady Ernestina Dysart had assumed ; and 
the Marquis, who had always been attached 
to his niece, entertained the utmost apprehen- 
sion on her account. Moreover, as she had 
been assailed by frequent fits of delirium, at 
which times she had said in her ravings many 
things that must have sounded extremely 
strange to the ears of the two physicians when 
in attendance upon her, the Marquis was not 
a little afraid that they might fancj’ those 
t’ iugs to have a somewhat more substantial 
foundation than the mere fevered imagination 
of her ladyship: and thus did he await with 
a painful anxiety and suspense the result of the 
consultation they were now holding. 

But let us peep into the Crimson Drawing 
Room and behold the ipanner in which the 
two physicians conducted this important deli- 
beration. Refreshments had been placed upon 
the table ; and while Dr. Copperas was pro- 
foundly engaged in the anatomy of a cold fowl,. 
Dr. Thurston was as scientifically occupied with 
experiments upon the contents of a pigeon- 
pie. The Marquis’s brown sherry likewise 
appeared to come in for its share of attention ; 
and while thus comfortably occupied, the two 
physicians discoursed in the following manner. 

“Well, my dear Thurston,” observed Dr. 
Copperas, “ I think you and I have played 
uncommonly well into each other’s hands for 
some years past.” 

“And we have feathered our neats accord- 
ingly,” answered Thurston. “ But I very much 
fear that our profession, to which we are so 
deeply attached, is menaced by a variety c f 
new-fangled doctrines.” 

“ Ho doubt of it,” replied Copperas. “ We 
must write down all attempts at innovation. 
Wherever we see an individual propounding 
doctrines calculated to simplify t*'e medical 
art and destroy its delusions, we must gibbet 
him unmercifull} 7 in the professional publica- 
tions.” 

“ Oh, of course !” rejoined Dr. Thurston, 
“Not but that the present system will last 'our 
time. We are however in honour bound to 
hand it down intact to the rising generation of 
medical men. Fees, my' dear friend, are the 
very life and soul of our profession.” 

“ To be sure : and so here is success to fees,” 
said Dr. Copperas, pouring out another glass 
of sherry. 
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“ And consultations too,’’ added Thurston 
“We must always recommend the propriety or 
i consultations in any doubtful cases.’ 1 

“By the by," interjected Dr. Copperas, 
“was it not unixsmtnon good the other day, 
when-tlie old Dowager-Countess of Catamaran 
cut her thumb with a pen-knife, and I per- 
suaded her that a consultation was absolutely 
necessary ? I knew she was good for a fee of ten 
guineas each ; and that she liked the solemnity 
and importance attendant upon a consultation. 
Besides, she was in a desperate fright. So I 

thought I wmuld humour her ” 

“ Do tell me how you mana[ ed it,” said Dr. 
Thurston, laughing. 

“ I will,” said Dr. Copperas. “ But to start 
from the beginning, I must tell you that her 
.ady ship's fat footman came puffing and blow- 
ing in the greatest consternation to my house,- 
declaring that her ladyship had met with a 
most serious accident, and beseeching that I 
would come directly. So away I went and on 
arriving at Catamaran House, I found her 
ladyship stretched upon the sofa, with, two 
lady’s-maids bending over her — one binding a 
cambric handkerchief round her hand, the other 
bathing her head with vinegar, and water — 
while three French poodles, instinctively feel- 
ing that something was the matter with their 
beloved mistress, were standing up with their 
fore-paws against the sofa, all whining piteous- 
ly. I assumed on entering my most solemn 
looks ; and advancing up to the sofa, asked in 
that low lugubrious tone which wo, Friend 
Thurston, know so well how to assume at times, 
what was the matter 1 The two lady s maids 
burst into tears— the Countess groaned audibly 
— and one of the poodles, leaping up on her. 
knocked the basin of vinegar and water out of 
the maid's hand. This little incident aggrava- 
ted her ladyship’s misery : but she begged and 
besought that the poor dear darling duck of a 
pet— meaning the vile ugly French poodle- 
might not be hurt. 'Poor dear,’ she murmured in 
a voice as if she were about to give up the ghost, 
‘it would break its little heart to be scolded.’—- 
Well, the liquid 1 eing wiped off her ladyship's 
splendid satin dress, she said in a dying tone, 

1 Oh, dear Dr. Copperas ! I am so glad you have 
come. I was mending a pen, when the knife cut a 
q real gash in my thumb; and I am afraid that 
the blade was the least , least thing misty. Tell me, 
dear doctor, whether you think there is any danger.' 
— I shook my head gloomily, observing that it 
would not be proper for me, either as her lady- 
ship s friend or professional adviser, to declare 
that there was no danger, but I would do my 
best to avert it. She said ‘ that, thank God, she 
was resigned to the worst and I accordingly 
proceeded to examine the wound, one of the 
maids having with exquisite care and tender- 
ness removed the cambric bandage. Eeally I 
had some trouble in preserving my gravity : 
but seeing a consultation in the perspective, I 
shook my head again, said something about the 


danger attendant on a cut from a rusty knife, 
and dropped a hint about the possibility of 
lock-jaw. The Countess groaned— her maids 
once more burst into tears — and the poodles 
whined : but I bade her ladysbip ; and the ser- 
vant-girls iDUster up all their fortitude, “while X 
endeavoured to tranquillize the poodles by 
patting them— narrowly escaping, however, a 
bite from one which snapped at me. Her lady- 
ship then asked me if I did not think she had 
better go to bed. I felt her pulse, looked at 
her tongue, and told her gravely that there 
was certainly fever and she had better do 
so— although she was really in such a good 
state <of health that she could as easily have 
devoured the whole of this cold fovd as 
I have now eaten the two wines. Well, 
she went to bed ; and I took my departure, 
having left a prescription. Of course I gave 
her some medicine to make her feel uncommon 
uneasy ; and when I called again in the 
evening she had, as I foresaw, worried herself 
into a very decent state of fever.^ Again I 
prescribed and went away, leaving orders 
that I was to be fetched, no matter at what 
hour of the night, if her ladyship should feel 
at all worse. . As a matter of course, the in- 
structions I th i - 8 gave terrified her ladyship 
into a still higher state of fever ; and at 
seven o'clock in the morning X was hurriedly 
fetched. Then it was I gravely recommended 
a consultation. The Countess asked me whom 
I would like to have called in ? I affected to 
deliberate with myself ; and after a brief 
pause said, that I did not like to recommend 
any particular individual in such cases, but 
that if there were one who more than another 
had specially devoted himself. to the dangers 
attendant upon severe injuries with sharp 
instruments, that eminent individual was Dr* 
Thurston. You know the rest.” 

Dr. Thurston laughed with a sort, of inward 
chuckle at this narrative ; and again the two 
learned physicians drank a glass of sherry to 
the success of fees in general and their own 

in particular. . 

“ And now, what about our fair patient 
beneath this roof ?” said Dr. Copperas. 

“ Oh, ah,” observed Thurston ; “ I almost 
forgot what we were here for. But did you 
notice the strange things she has uttered in 
her ravings— accusing herself of having cons- 
pired with the Prince Begent to send her 
own husband to the scaffold, and having 
caused the death of Sir Archibald Malvern 
by having him suffocated in a bath ?” 

‘ a Yes : but all this was not the worst,” 
remarked Dr, Copperas. “ She talked of 
having been ravished by the Public Execu- 
tioner ” 

“ I remember,” rejoined Thurston. “ What 
did you think of all that ?” 

“ 'Humph 1” observed Copperas. “ I hardly 
know .what to say. We are well aware that 
' strange truths do peep forth in these. ravings; 
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and we likewise know that ladies of quality do 
queer things. There is doubtless some found- 
ation for her self-aecusings. For my part, I 
think it is clear enough she has been rather 
intimate with the Prince Regent. His name — 
is ever uppermost in her mind. But as for 
the ravishing affair, that seems so utterly in- 
consistent — so very improbable ” 

“ Oh, of course !” interrupted Thurston. 
“ But do you not think it would be as well to 
let the Marquis understand that we consider 
his niece’s honour to be entirely in our keeping? 
It might influence the amount of fees, you 
know, friend Copperas." 

“ So it might, friend Thurston,” was the 
response. “ Now then, let us ring for the 
Marquis.” 

Thereupon the two physicians rose from the 
table, rang the bell, and then retreated together 
to one of the window-recesses, where they 
stood holding each other by the button-hole, 
assuming the most serious air, and looking for 
all the world as if they had merely just taken 
some hurried refreshment and had been the 
greater part of the time in earnest and pro- 
found consultation together. A'servant entered; 
and one of them told him in a grave voice to 
request the presence of the Marquis. The 
domestic retired ; and soon afterwards Lord 
Leveson made his appearance. But the two 
doctors affected to be so deeply engaged in their 
consultation as' not to observe his entrance; 
while they went on talking in the most seriouB 
manner possible — shaking their heads, and 
mingling such a host of technical terms with 
their discourse as to render it as unintelligible 
as the Cherokee language itself to the be- 
wildered Marquis. 

“ Ah I here is his lordship,” said Dr. Cop- 
peras, now pretending to observe the noble- 
man. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Lord Leveson, 
“ what tidings have you for me ?" 

Both the doctors shook their heads ; and 
Thurston proceeded to say, “ My dear Marquis, 
can you put confidence in the nurse and the 
maid who are in attendance upon Lady Ernes- 
tina V 

“Why do you ask?" inquired the noble- 
man, his countenance expressive of alarm and 
anxiety. 

“ Because, my dear Marquis," continued Dr. 
Thurston, “ if there be one eminent member 
1 of the- faculty who' more than another has 
devoted himself to the study of delirium in 
all its phases, and who therefore is experienced 
in judging how far the ravings of the invalid 
are • founded upon (ruth,, that one' is Dr. 
Copperas.” " ' 

“ I cannot consent to receive a compliment," 
said the amiable gentleman thus referred to, 
“ at the expense of your own experiences, Dr. 
Thurston, in febrile maladies and the delirium 
accompanying them.” 

“ Well, well, gentlemen,” interrupted the 


Marquis, somewhat impatiently ; “tell me what 
you mean. Is it that you apprehend that 
my niece may betray some secret matters which 
in her rational moments she would fain con- 
ceal 1” 

“ To speak the truth candidly,” answered 
Dr. Thnrston, “ that is precisely what we do 
mean. Therefore we earnestly recommend 
your lordship to secure the silence of the nurse 
and the lady’s-maid. Money will do wonders 
in_pijtting_a_ seal upon the lips — will it not', 
Dr. Copperas ” 

“ It will, Dr. Thurston,” replied the learned 
physician, with a courteous bow : for these two 
eminent men invariibly made it a rule never 
to appear too intimate with each other in tlie 
presence of a third party. 

“ Oh ! as for that,” said the Marquis, scarce- 
ly able to conceal his vexation, “ I can answer 
for the lady's-maid : she is fidelity and pru- 
dence personified. As for the nurse, I will line 
her pockets with gold. Of course the honour 
of your profession will induce you, gentlemen, 
to keep to yourselves whatever you may have 
heard fall from my niece’s lips in her deli- 
rium ?’’ 

. “ Oh I as a matter of course, my dear Mar- 
quis,” said Dr. Thurston. 

“ Beyond all doubt,” added Dr. Copperas. 

Lord Leveson stepped' aside to one of the 
windows for a moment — took out a bundle of 
bank-notes from his pocket — selected two' of a 
hundred pounds each — and presenting one to 
Dr. Thurston and the other to Dr. Cop- 
peras, he observed in a significant manner, “ I 
rely upon your secrecy.” 

They renewed the assurance of strict honour 
in the matter, and then proceeded to inform 
his lordship that after a long, serious, and 
mature deliberation, they bad come to the con- 
clusion that Lady Ernestina Dysart was in a 
■state of. the utmost danger— that nothing 
but their unwearied attention could assist 
the patient in wrestling against her malady, 
and that they would therefore do themselves 
the pleasure of calling three times a day, unless 
sent for oftener. 

When they had taken their departure, 
after having left a prescription, the Marquis 
of Leveson proceeded to the invalid’s chamber. 
Lady Ernestina was now asleep : but the 
Marquis sat down by her bed-side, watching 
for her to awake. The nurse and lady's-maid 
were both in the room — the former dozing in a 
great arm-chair ; the latter treading about on 
tiptoe, putting things to rights. Several 
bottles of medicine were upon the mantel : 
and there was every indication about the apart- 
ment to show that Ernestina was really very 

The Marquis, sitting himself down by the 
bed-side, gazed upon her long and mournfully. 
She was frightfully altered. But a few days 
had elapsed since, through the fearful outrages 
of the Hangman, she had been stretched upon 
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that sick bed ; and yet it seerued-as if the j 
ravages of years had wreaked upon her blieir 
searing, scathing, blighting ills 1. The natural •• 
plumpness of her flesh had yielded. to hag- 1 
gardness of the countenance and emaciation of 
the person. Her cheeks were sunken and 
ghastly — her eyes were surrounded by a deep 
blue tint — her nose was thin and pointed — her 
lips were well nigh colourless — the . splendour 
of the bust was disappearing rapidly. And 
all this was the work of a fe v short days ! 

The very room seemed to be filled with the 
atmosphere of death ; and as the Marquis sat 
contemplating the wreck which his niece had 
become, and thought of the ruin too which 
she must remain, even if she recovered from 
this dangerous illness, certain compunctious 
feelings crept info his heart. For here we 
must observe, that having in the first instance 
learnt from her ravings enough to make him 
suspect Hie nature of the outrage which she 
had received at the hands of the Hangman, he 
had subsequently questioned her, when alone 
with her, and in one of her lucid intervals, 
relative to the fearful secret which seemed 
to weigh upon her mind. Then was it-, that 
in the bitterest agonies of mingled erief, and 
horror, and self-loathing, she had confessed. all 
to him. Now, therefore, as he. sat gazing 
upon her, he thought that if after her 
husband’s deatli upon the scaffold he had 
removed her to one of his country seats, and 
there remained to watch over her and save her 
from pursuing the career of profligacy, on 
which she had then already entered, he might 
have averted all these evils beneath the weight 
of which she- was now succumbing. But 
instead of doing that, lie had allowed her to | 
remain at Leveson House — within those walls 
which contained the apartments filled with 
pictorial and sculptured obscenities : and he 
had likewise encouraged her as it. were, in her 
own depravities, by making her bis accomplice 
in liis attempt to deprive Louisa Stanley of her 
innocence. As he now beheld her, stretched 
before him vitli faded beauties and. ruinc-d 
charms — a ghastly wreck in the vigour of 
youtlif ulness— the mere shadow of the splendid 
being that she so lately was — his heart smote 
him bitterly, bitterly : and ho thought that 
in all this' he recognized the evidence of a 
superhuman retribution ! 

Now lie wished to speak seriously with lus 
niece : but she still slept on. For a time the 
fever had left her. There was not even a trace 
of its tint upon her cheeks ; hut ail vas van 
and ghastly there. Two hours elapsed — and 
still she awoke not. The Marquis's dinner-hour 
arrived ; and lie descended to the parlour 
where the repast w r as served, leaving instruc- 
tions that he was to be summoned to the sick- 
chamber so soon as tlie invalid should awake. 

It was not until nine o’clock in the evening 
that Ernestina opened her eyes. The fever had 
entirely left her : but she was weak almost to 


powerlessness. The medicine, which had been 
prescribed, was eiven her ; and the nurse then 
sent to fetch the Marquis. When he came he 
desired to be left alone with the invalid : the 
lady’s-maid and the nurse accordingly quitted 
the room ; and placing himself by the side of 
the couch, he told his niece’s hand, saying, 
“ My poor Ernestina, you have been very ill — 
you are yet very ill.” 

“ Yes,” she answered in a low plaintive voice ; 
“ I feel as if the band of ’death were upo-i 
me.” 

“Do not apeak thus despondingly, my dear 
niece,” said Lord Leveson. “I have come on 
the present occasion on purpose to see if there 
be anything I can do to ease your mind of what- 
ever annoyances may be pressing upon it. I 
have sent the nurse and maid away from the 
room, in order that you may speak without 
reservation.” 

“Ah 1 my dear uncle,” .exclaimed Ernestina, 
her voice suddenly swelling with a degree of 
excitement ; “ you then entertain the fear that 
thi 3 is my death-bed ? Yes— I see by your look 
that such is tlie case ! Perhaps the physicians 
have told you so ? And, Ah ! ’ she continued, 
without waiting for his rep]}', “ I also appre- 

hend the worst. Would to God that I were 
prepared for it ! I have had my omens— my 
warnings — aye, fearful warnings ! Have I not 
been delirious ? have I not raved ? Yes — I re- 
member that it was in those ravings I revealed 
the terrible secret which made you question me 
the other day. Oh ! what must be thought by 
those who have overheard me V 

“ Compose yourself, my dear Ernestina,” said 
the Marquis : then, hesitating not at a false- 
hood in order to tranquillize her, lie added, 
“ Those who have been present at . your bed- 
side when the delirium of fever was upon you, 
attach no significancy to anything you may 
iiave said. In such a state of mind invalids 
give utterance to the wildest and the urnst im- 
probable, as well as the most monstrous 
things.” 

“ Monstrous indeed P said Ernestina, shud- 
dering visibly. “ But unhappily all the mons- 
trosities to which I may have given utterance, 
were based on truth— terrible, terrible truth ! 
Just now I said that I had received omens and 
warnings : and I have so. In my dreams have 
I beheld frightful objects’. I have seen my hus- 
band draw aside the curtain and gaze, upon me, 
with the halter round his neck, and bis features 
: all distorted with the agonies of strangulation. 
Ah ! and how frightfully did he glare upon me 
with liis stony eyes ! — how fiendish, how diabo- 

■ lical was the look of malignant, hate that grew 

■ upon those convulsed features ! 0, my God 1 it 

txtocs forvihlp. fr.PV rihlfi !” 


was terrible, terrible !” 

“Ernestina, you will excite yourself,” ex- 
claimed the Marquis, “into delirium once 
more. Do, I beseech you, compose your feel- 
ings : tranquillize yourself — give not way to 
these appalling ideas.’ 1 
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“Bat they force themselves upon my miud,” 
anssrered Ernestina, bitterly. “And what I 
have told you was not at all. Not merelv have 
I seen my husband standing by the side of the 
couch— there, in the very spot where you are 
now seated — but I have likewise beheld the 
dreadful man— 0 God! I cannot name him 
— whose outrage has reduced me to what I 
am ! Ah, the agonizing sense of that outrage 
will be my death ! It was the most hideous 
of pollutions!”— and the wretched lad}' writhed 
convulsively in her couch. 

“ Ernestina, you must change the current of 
your ideas,” said the Marquis. “ For heaven’s 
sake, let us talk of something else.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said his niece. “ This 
thing is uppermost iu my mind : and I must 
speak of it. Listen then. It was one niiht — 
1 do not know which, for I have not been able 
to keep any note of the lapse of time— but I 
remember full well that I awoke, and looking 
round, beheld the nurse sleeping in her arm- 
chair; The tapers were a-light on the mantle ; 
and a solemn silence prevailed in the room, 
broken only by the regular breathing of the 
woman. I became wide awake, and wa 3 in as 
full possession of my intellects as I am at this 
moment. All of a sudden it seemed to me that 
I heard the door open ; but I did not think 
any thing of it, as I fancied it might be still 
early in the night and that the maid was coming 
in to see me ere retiring for good. But you may 
fancy the mortal terror that fastened itself 
upon me, when I saw the figure of a man steal 
in on tiptoe, stop to assure himself that the 
nurse was sleepiug, and then creep in the same 
stealthy manner up to the foot of the bed. I 
could not cry out : I was paralysed with the 
stupor of consternation ; for I had no difficulty 
iu recognizing that monster in human shape 
who has caused me such indescribable misery, 
lie saw my eyes fixed upon him ; and as I gave 
not utterance to even the faintest sound, he 
doubtless comprehended how completely terror 
had stupified my senses. Oh 1 if I were to live 
a thousand years, I should not forget. the 
diabolical expression of gratified revenge which 
gradually expanded over his features, making 
them seem ten thousand times more hideous 
than they naturally are. His eyes appeared to 
a loam like those of a snake, with a vibrating 
light that sent the chill of death to my 
heart’s core. For upwards of a minute did he 
thus stand glaring upon me ; and then leaning 
far over from the foot of the bed, he whispered 
with a sort of hissing sound, ‘ Am I not re- 
venged! l'ott would have left me to perish in 
that cursed chair; but thanks to pour uncle's 
amour with Lady Sackcillc, I escaped! And 
now it is you who /nn.di. Yc3 ; you. arc dying 
with shame, because you hare been the ifang- 
\ man's mistics. Will, you will goto join your 
■hnib-ind whom you sent through nig hands to pre- 
\ pare jour way. Don't think howeeer that if you 
ado lice on, ! shall leave you unmolcst-d. Xo ; 

in a night or two I shall come and see you again. 

I don't think, for your own sake, you will tell 
this- about you that you expect such a visitor. 
-Sj 1 have nothing to fear on that score. But you 
may perhaps fancy to-morrow, whan you awake 
again, that this w is a dream. Hero is some- 
thing to prove that it was not.' And drawing 
out his great clasp knife he thrust it throus! 
the bed curtain. Immediately afterwards ho 
took his departure, stealing out of the room as 
noiselessly a3 he had entered it— and I 
swooned away.” 

“ Heavens ! what is all this I hear ?” ex- 
claimed the Marquis, who had listened with 
an awful interest to the narrative. “ Bares 
the villain persecute you thus ? But no— it 
can have been naught save a dream.” 

“ No, my dear uncle,” answered Lady Ernes- 
tina ; “ it is no dream. Behold !’’— and she 
pointed to one of the curtains at the foot of 
the four-po3t bedstead. 

Tiie Marquis, springing from hi 3 seat, 
hastened to inspect the drapery : and there 
sure enough, was the hole— or rather slit— 
about half au inch long, and evidently made 
by a sharp kuife passed through the curtain 1 
Flis countenance became very pale — his lips 
quivered with rage— and returning to liis seat 
by the bed-side, he said, “Yes, my dear niece, 
it is indeed but too evident that the miscreant 
hasbeen here. Oh I what can I do to guard 
against farther intrusions on his part ’t It 
is clear that the ruffian defies bolts and bars, 
and penetrates into any house which it suits 
Ins purpose to enter. Nevertheless I will see 
if I cannot stop him in future. Devising some 
excuse for the precaution, I will presently 
give orders that l * o of the men-servants 
shall watch down stairs all night, with loaded 
pistols ; and I will charge them that they 
unhesitatingly -and mercilessly shoot down 
auy intruder.” 

“ Yes, if you will do this, my dear uncle,” ' 
said Ernestina, “ you will relieve me of tho 
cruellest apprehensions.” 

But why, my dear child,” asked Lord 
Leveson, “ did you not tell me of all this 
before ? I would have adopted the precautions 

I am now about to tike." 

“ Oh ! if you only knew with what bitter 
repugnance I allude to that monster,” said 
Ernestina, “ you would understand why I 
have not before confided to you tiie circum 
3tinoe of his visit. On the present occasion 
however some feeling for which I cannot 
account, has urged _ me to give you all these 
explanations, and likewi.se inspired me with 
the courage and power to do so. But ere now 
my dc-ar uncle, at the beginning of this con- 
versation, you observed that if there were 
inythmg you could do to ease my mind it 
ihould be (lone. Alas, I know that 1 am dying 
—I feel that I shall never quit this couch 
igain, except to be laid in ■ my coffin. There is 
.herefore one request which I have to make ’ 
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“ Name it, -Ernestina — name it,” cried the 
Marquis ; “ and if it be in my power to grant 
it, rest assured that it shall be - cheerfully 
fulfilled.” 

“ I could wish to see my brother Algernon 
before I die,” said Ernestina. “ Will you 
despatch messengers to fetch him hither u ith 
the least possible delay ?” 

“ You know, my dear Ernestina,” replied 
the Marquis, “ that lie is on the Continent. 
I told you some days ago all that ho has been 
doing ” 

“But if you despatch trusty envoys,” in- 
terrupted- the invalid, “ with positive orders 
to travel night and day, can he not be brought 
back speedily? Oh ! if you write but a few 
lines to inform him that his sister is dying, 
and that she implores him to come and see her, 
if only for a few instants ere the hand of death 
shall close her eyes for ever — think you that 
lie will not hasten to obey the summons ? 
Yes — Algernon possesses a noble and a gener- 
ous heart ; and he vs ill come — I feel per- 
suaded that he will cornel Grant me this 
request : it is the last perhaps I shall ever 
make — and you cannot conceive ho v great 
would be the relief to my soul to know that 
Algernon had been sent for !” 

“Not a moment’s delay shall take place, 
my dear niece,” replied her uncle, “ere the 
necessary measures arc adopted and thus 
speakiug, he rang the bell. 

The lady's-maid immediately answered the 
summons. 

“ Tell Brockman and J ohn," said the Mar- 
quis, “that they are to make instantaneous 
preparations to start off on a journey. A post- 
chaise and four must be ordered at once. And 
having delivered this message, bring me 
writing-materials:” — then as soon as the maid 
had quitted the room, he turned again to- 
wards Ernestina, saying, “ I will send two of 
my domestics, so that when they reach France, 
one may take one route and one another, in 
case Algernon should be returning home ; and 
thus there will be little chance of missing him. 

I will wi'ite two letteis also, that each may 
be the bearer of one.” 

In a few minutes the maid re-appeared with 
the writing materials : and the Marquis of 
Leveson, sitting down at the table, penned 
the following letter : — 

“ Algernon, 

“ Your sister Ernestina is very, very ill ; 
and she conjures you to lose not a moment 
in coming straight to Albemarle Street to see 
her. Whatever occupations you may have in 
hand must be immediately abandoned ; nor 
must you pause on the road for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. Travel day and night, 

I beseech you : or you may not behold Ernes- 
tina alive. ' 

“ Your uncle, 

. “ Leveson. 

To tne Lord Algernon, Cavendish.” • ( 


The Marquis made a duplicate copy of this 
letter ; and having sealed them, both, directed 
them, not with the name of Lord Algernon 
Cavendish, but by the assumed one which his 
nephew had taken. By the time the des- 
patches were thus prepared, the ladys’-maid 
returned again with the intimation that 
Brockman and John were in readiness ; and j 
the Marquis descended to the hall to give them 
the requisite instructions and also the funds 
for their journey. The post chaise and four 
was, in waiting ; and soon after ten o’clock 
dief the messengers take their departure. 

Lord Leveson now ascended once more to 
his niece’s chamber, whither the nurse had 
returned during his temporary absence : but 
again he dismissed both this woman and the 
maid for a little while, telling them he would 
sit for another half-hour with Lady Ernestina. 
Accordingly, w hen again alone with his niece, 
he said all he could think of to tranquillize her 
mind and cheer her spirits. Thus did the half 
hour elapse ; and he was about to bid her 
good night and summon her attendants, when 
the door was gently opened— and as the noble- 
man looked to see who was entering, he gave 
vent to a sudden ejaculation of mingled rage 
and horror on beholding the hideous count- 
enance of the Hangman, 
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THE CATASTROPHE. 

That ejaculation 'was immediately compre- 
hended by Lady Ernestina Dysart ; and sud- 
denly stn’ting up into a sitting posture in 
the couch she gazed ■with wild staring eyes 
upon the advancing form of her deadliest 
enemy. Then slowly sinking back on the 
pillow, she groaned in agony of spirit. 

“ Monster ! what do you here ?” demanded 
Lord Leveson, confronting the Public Exe- 
cutioner, who had not at first observed the 
nobleman in the shade of the curtain. 

“ Ah ! is it your lordship ? ’ said Daniel 
Coffin coolly. “ You and me are old friends — ” 

“ Friends !” echoed the Marquis, becoming 
purple with indignation : “ how dare you 

address me in such terms ? But this is not the 
place for dispute. Come with me.” 

“Not till I have said a word to her lady- 
ship,” responded the Hangman with brutal 
gruffoess. 

“Do, for heaven’s sake, I implore yqu— 
come !” said the Marquis. “ You know that 
I hesitate not to pay liberally. Come, I say.” 

“Well, that's an inducement, at all events,” 
observed Coffin. “ Lead • the way. But one 
word,” he added, clutching the Marquis for- 
cibly with his rough grimy hand : “don’t think 
of making any exposure or kicking up a row, 
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for if you do, I on my part mil let out such 
things as shall make the whole world ring.” 

“ Enough ! spare your threats,” interrupt- 
ed the.- Marquis, in a strange deep tone. 
“Whatever takes place between us, shall' be 
strictly quiet and secret. Come.” 

Then hastening to_ open the door, Lord 
Leveson looked out into the passage to as- 
sure. himself that the coast was clear ; and 
finding that it was so, he led the way to the 


Crimson Drawing Room, where he knew lights 
to be burning. 

“ Will you remain here for a few moments," 
he asked, “ while I go and send the attendants 
up to my niece 1 They will not return to her 
until they hear the bell ring, or else receive 
orders to the same effect." 

“ And what guarantee have I,” demanded 
the Hangman, “ that you •vonT come back to 
me with two or three constables at your heels ?" 
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“ The same guarantee which prevents me 
from ringing the bell now and summoning as- 
sistance — and as the Marquis thus spoke, he 
looked firmly in the Hangman’s face. 

“True !” said DanieKCoffin. “And besides, 
you dare not provoke exposure, for a variety of 
reasons. Go then — but be not lone absent. 
One moment, however," he added, as a thought 
struck him, “ What if any of your tall flunkeys 
should happen to come in here during your 
absence ? They might think it rather odd to 
fird a gentleman like me in the place ; and not 
believing my word that you and I are old 
friends and have got private business together, 
they might unceremoniously drag me out into 
the street and lug me off to the watchhouse. 
Now, this is a chance I should like to avoid.” 

“Well,” said the Marquis, after a few mo- 
ment’s consideration, “ take one of the candles 
and stop in here. You have been there before,” 
he added with bitter irony ; “ and I need 


of the splendid sofas, with his dusty boots on 
the velvet cushion. 

“ Now,” said the nobleman, “ what do you 
require ? what do you demand of me ?” — and R3 
he thus spoke, he placed himself in such a posi- 
tion as to be near enough to take sure aim of 
the Hangman without affording him the chance 
of springing up and dashing the pistol out of 
his hand the moment it should be drawn forth. 

“ I suppose your lordship knows,” responded 
Coffin, raising himself to a sitting posture, 
“ that I entertain a dreadful vengeance against 
your niece, Lady Ernestina ; for I dare say she 
has told you everything 

“ Yes— everything V’ replied the Marquis, 
his countenance ashy pale, but still with an 
expression of desperate firmness. “ The atroci- 
ous outrage you committed upon her ” 

“ Outrage indeed 1” echoed the Hangman 
contemptuously, as well as with ferocity in 
his looks : “ but do you know, my lord, the 


scarcely assure you that my domestics arc not different outrages this precious niece of yours 
in the habit of intruding into that part of the has attempted against me — first plotting to 
house." . stick a dagger into me at Westminster Bridge 

Thus speaking, the Marquis unlocked the — then thrusting me into one of your queer 
door leading into the suite of private apart- chairs with the intention of leaving me to die 
ments ; and Daniel Coffin, taking up one of of starvation ’ 


the v ax -lights, proceeded into the adjacent. Wretch ! ’ ejaculated the Marquis of Leve- 


room. Lord Leveson closed the door upon 
him ; and as he did so a sudden expression of 
malignant triumph appeared upon the noble- 
man's features, as he muttered between his 
false teeth, “ Nothing could be better ! It 
aids the execution of the resolve which I have 
adopted.” 

He then quitted the Crimson Drawing Room 
and hastened to send the nurse up to his niece. 
Having done this, he sped to his own bed- 
chamber, and taking from a cupboard a case 
of pistols, ascertained that they were loaded. 
As he put in fresh priming, he said to himself, 
“ All this must have an end. It is impossible 
to tolerate the persecutions of . that monster 
any longer. His extortions and intrusions are 
beyond all bearing ; and the oftener I yield, 
the greater will his exactions become. I will 


son : and drawing forth one of the pistols with 
marvellous rapidity, he at once levelled it point 
blank at the Hangman ’3 head. 

But it flashed in the pan; and quick as 
the eye could wink — or-like a tiger darting 
upon its prey— Daniel Coffin sprang with a 
ferocious growl at the Marquis, hurled him 
upon the carpet, put one hand over his mouth 
to prevent him from crying out, and with 
the other tore from his person the second 
pistol with which the nobleman was provided. 

“You accursed old scoundrel I" said the 
Hangman, in a terrible voice : “ what’s to 
prevent me from blowing out your brains ? 
But no," he immediately ejaculated, as a 
thought struck him : and his eyes flashed 
with malignant fires. “ 1 will punish you in 
another way. Come— get up. But, by Satan! 


shoot him like any dog The circumstance that if you dare to cry out or approach the bell 
he has stolen into the house unperceived by ropes, I’ll shoot you through the head with 
any one, will be corroborated bj' the servants ; your own weapon.” 


and the explanation of the tragedy will there- 
fore, be easy enough. What is it after all ? j 
find a robber on the premises, and I shoot him. 
No one will think of inquiring how I came to 
have pistols so handy : and if the question be 
asked, an excuse is easily devised. O wretch, 
wretch ! your hour is now come— and I will 
avenge my dying niece ! But I must lose no 
time.” 

While these reflections passed hurriedly 
through Lord Leveson’s brain, he concealed the 
pistols, which were small and of elegant work- 


Tbe Public Executioner made the wretched 
Marquis rise from the floor ; and seizing him 
by the collar of his coat, he pushed him into 
the next room. There he hurried him at once 
and with terrible violence into the nearest 
mechanical chair : the sharp click was heard — 
the machinery performed its work — and the 
Marquis of Leveson was in a moment a captive 
in one of the engines which had so often 
favoured his lustful designs against virgin 
innocence. 

For nearly a minute the nobleman was so 


manship about his person, and retraced his way overcome by terror, consternation, and dismay, 
to the Crimson Drawing Room. Thence he pro- that he could not give utterance to a word, 
ceeded into the adjacent apartment, where the All that had just passed so hurriedly, seemed 
Hangman was lounging negligently upon one to be a phase in a hideous dream : but as his 
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ideas began to collect themselves, lie raised 
his looks in a beseeching manner towards 
Daniel Coffin. There was little light in the 
room : for the candle had been left burning in 
the adjacent one, and its beams shed out a 
faint lustre through' the open doorway. In 
that uncertain light the Hangman’s features 
appeared horrible indeed, with the expression 
of devilish malignity and glowering triumph 
that was upon them ; so that when the unhappy 
Marquis raised his eyes to that repulsive 
countenance, he beheld naught encouraging 
in the looks which met his own. Nevertheless, 
so utterly desperate was his position, that he 
was ready to watch at any straw of hope ; and 
in a supplicating- voice he said, “ Coffin, you 
indeed have reason to be angry with me : but 
let us come to terms." 

“ Terms indeed !" echoed the Hangman, 
with a savage growl : “ what terms can I come 
to with a treacherous old villain like you ? . It 
would be a pity, however, to leave anything 
valuable about your person.” 

Thus speaking, the ruffian proceeded to rifle 
the pockets of the miserable Marquis of all 
they contained. He took from the nobleman 
his watch and chain— the diamond pin from 
his shirt frill— the rings from his fingers— his 
purse and a roll of bank notes from his pocket. 

“A thousand guineas if you let me go !” 
said the Marquis, awfully terrified. 

“ No— not if you offered me ten thousand — 
or twenty thousand 1 ” replied the Hanrnmn : 
“ because I should know very well that you 
have only got some cursed treachery in view.” 

“ On my soul and honour, as a noble and as 
a gentleman, I will keen faith with you !” urged 
she Marquis imploringlj\ 

“ I can’t believe it,” rejoined Daniel Coffin 
with brutal gruffness. “ Things have gone too 
far betwixt you and me for us to have any 
more faith in each other. In fact, you must 
have been very desperate and felt that matters 
had come to a crisis, when you made up your 
mind to shoot me. But let me tell 3*011, my 
lord, that my vengeance is not half-finished 
yet ! I mean to make the house too hot to 
hold you,” added the villain, with a savage leer 
of fearful significancy. 

He then turned abruptly away— fetched the 
wax-candle from the adjoining room— and as 
he held it in his hand, stopped in front of t' e 
now horror-stricken Marquis, saying in a 
terrible voice, “ I mean by one bold stroke to 
' put an end to you and your vile niece at once I 
By so doing I shall - punish you both for all 
you have tried to do against me ; and I shall 
at the same time relieve myse f from any 
chance of being troubled by you in future. ’ I 
know pretty well that if you noblemen make 
up your minds to ruin a poor devil like me, 
you won’t hesitate at the means ; and as I just 
now said, your lordship evidently ’feels that 
things have come to such a crisis that, no 


matter at what risk to yourself, you must get 
rid of me. So here goes !” 

"With these words, the Hangman, who had 
lashed himself up like _ any maddened tiger 
to a frenzy of rage, hurried on into the gallery 
containing all the specimens of art which the 
prurient imagination of Lord Leveson had at 
different times congregated there. The noble- 
man, fearfully alive to the full meaning of 
the miscreant’s threats, called after him in an 
agonising voice of the most piteous entreaty, 
to relent — to come bask — and to enter into 
amicable terms with him. But Daniel Coffin 
was deaf to all appeals ; and rushing on into 
the gallery, lie set fire to the draperies in 
every part. 

Then, speeding back again, and heedless of 
the cries of the miserable Marquis, he traversed 
the suite of apartments — locked the door 
leading into the Crimson Drawing Boom- 
issued thence — ascended the stairs without 
meeting a soiil — gained the attics — and 
passed forth to the roof of the house. 
Reaching the empty dwelling a little higher 
up the street, he descended the dark and 
deserted stairs of that house, and let himself 
out through the area. Hurrying on to that 
extremity of the street which was farthest 
from Piccadilly, he there halted to observe 
the result of his atrocious proceeding. Nor 
did he wait long. In a very few minutes 
cries of “ Fire ” met his ears : a lurid light 
sprang up above Leveson House — and almost 
immediately afterwards the flames were seen 
gushing forth from the roof. 

The Hangman, not choosing to be observed 
loitering about near the scene of his crime 
and his vengeauce, hurried away, chuckling 
horribly to himself and _ gloating over, the 
deed which he had accomplished. 

* * * * * 


It was about five o'clock in the afternoon 
of the following day, when a post-chaise and 
four, on its way to London, dashed up to the 
door of the Green Man tavern at Blackkeath, 
to change horses. . 

There was one person inside — a young 
gentleman of exceedingly handsome coun- 
tenance, slender figure, and elegant appea- 
rance; and two domestics rode* upon the box 
behind. One of these servants, who_ seem ;d 
the superior of the two and was m plain 
clothes— the other being in livery— leapt 
dewn the moment the cha-ise stopped} nnd 
urged the hostlers to use all possible dis- 
patch in changing the horses. 

“ You seem to be in a hurry 1 said the 
landlord, who had come out to superintend 
the process, and perhaps with a hope that 
the traveller might need some refreshment. 

“Yes,” answered the domestic: “it is Lord 
Algernon Cavendish who is hastening to town 1 
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. to see his sister, Lady Ernestina Dysart, wlio 
is dying.” 

“Surely then,” said the landlord, “they 
belong to the Leveson family — don’t they?” 

Brockman— for he it was— answered in the 
affirmative. 

“ Perhaps, then, you don’t know what has 
happened ?” said the landlord, with theair of a 
man who had some disagreeable tidings to 
impart. 

“Know what?” demanded Brockman m 
amazement. 

“ I am sorry to say,” was the rejoinder, “ that 
I have got very bad news to tell ” 

“ Bad news ? Speak ! what do you mean ?” 

“ I mean, unfortunately, that Leveson House 
was burnt down last night ’’ 

“ Heavens !” ejaculated Brockman. “ B.ut 
were any lives lost ?” 

“It is feared so,” answered the landlord. 
“ But I heard no particulars. .There are a few 
lines in this morning’s paper about it ; but 
very little indeed— and no details. The guard 
of one of the London and Dover coaches told 
me this morning, as he passed on his way down, 
that there was a rumour up at the West End , 
that the Marquis himself, a lady, and two or 
three of the servants, had been burnt to death 
— but he wasn’t sure." 

Brockman waited to hear no more, even if 
the landlord had anything farther to say : but 
hastening up to the carriage- window, the valet 
communicated to Lord Algernon Cavendish the 
intelligence he had just received. 

“ Oh, my poor sister ! ’ exclaimed the young 
nobleman, clasping his hands in despair. “ Eor 
God’s sake tell the hostlers to make haste 1 
Lavish gold, Brockman, upon the postilions. 
Suspense is intolerable !’’ 

“ All ready 1” at this moment exclaimed the 
landlord. 

Brockman hastened to give some instructions 
to the postilions, promising them liberal re- 
wards if they sped like the wind ; and then 
having mounted to his seat upon the box, he 
exclaimed, “All right 1”— and away dashed 
the equipage towards the metropolis. 

It would be difficult to describe the agonies 
of suspense which Lord Algernon Cavendish 
experienced during the three quarters of an 
hour which elapsed until the vehicle reached 
the corner of Albemarle Street. But in the 
meantime we will avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to state incidentally, that Brockman 
and John, while waiting on the pier at Dover 
for the sailing of the vessel which they had 
hired to convey them across to France, were 
agreeably surprised on beholding Lord Alger- 
non. Cavendish land from a sailing packet 
that arrived at the time from Calais. On 
hearing the object of their mission and re- 
ceiving his uncle’s notes, which they put into 
his hands, he as a matter of course had at 
once agreed to accompany them post-haste to 
! London : but while stopping for a few 


minutes at Canterbury to change horses, he 
had seized the opportunity to pen a few brief 
lines to some one in the neighbourhood.. This 
note he gave to one ' of the hotel servants, to- 
gether with a liberal fee, so that it might be 
conveyed at once to the place of its address ; 
and then, the chaise being ready to start again, 
he had at once pursued his hurried journey. 
But alas I we have just seen what sad tidings 
awaited him at Blackheath : and now they 
were to be fearfully realized when the post- 
chaise entered Albemarle Street. 

Leveson House had ceased to exist. Naught 
but a blackened ruin remained — the scathed 
and blasted skeleton of . former pomp, magni- 
ficence, and grandeur 1 A crowd was collected 
in front of the burnt edifice : for the awful 
catastrophe had throughout the day attracted 
hundreds of persons at different times to the 
spot. Leaping forth from the vehicle, Alger- 
non at once received from the nearest by- 
standers a terrible confirmation of the rumours 
that had reached him at Blackheath, relative 
to the fate of his uncle, his Bister, and some of 
the servants. 

It appeared that so terrible was the con- 
flagration that it burst forth all in a moment, 
as if the house had been fired in several parts. 
All was in an instant confusion and dismay. 
Some of the domestics had rushed out into the 
street without pausing to care for any others 
of the inmates : but some had hastened up- 
stairs to rescue Lady Ernestina. The flames, 
however, forced them back : for . the house, 
having an immense quantity of wood-work 
about it, burnt like tinder. All endeavours 
therefore to save Lady Ernestina Dysart were 
in vain ; and equally futile was the hurried 
search made for the Marquis himself. But 
suddenly, as Lord Algernon’s informant went 
on to relate, a large portion of the building 
gave way, and much of the interior was 
for a few brief instants exposed to the view 
of the crowd gathered in the street. Then 
was it that, to the horror of all the 
spectators, the Marquis of Leveson was 
seen writhing in a chair to which he ap- 
peared to be held fast by some unaccountable 
means ! At all events, sure enough was it that 
the wretched nobleman was thus observed for 
that brief interval of a few instants, struggling 
and battling with convulsive desperation in the 
arm-chair whence it was but too evident he 
could not extricate himself. The flames were 
pouring like a torrent around him : in another 
instant he was utterly enveloped therein, and 
his appalling cries reached the ears of the 
horror-stricken spectators. Then an other por- 
tion of the building gave way — a huge column 
of fire shot up as if a volcano had suddenly burst 
forth beneath the very foundations of the man- 
sion— and no more was seen or beard of the 
wretched Marquis. Finally, it appeared that 
when a muster subsequently took place of all 
who had succeeded in escaping from the con- 
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fiagration, Lord Leveson, Lady Ernestine, the 
nurse, the lady's-maid, and the old housekeeper, 
were missing. The fire had continued to burn 
for some hours afterwards : and now, amidst 
the charred and blackened remains, it was im- 
possible to discover the slightest trace of those 
human beings who had fallen victims to its 
furv. 

The origin of the conflagration appeared 
to be enveloped in the deepest mystery. It was 
impossible to account for so sudden and furious 
an outburst of the desolating element ; and the 
utter ruin which had been caused, prevented 
the possibility of discovering the source of the 
disaster. The prerailing opinion however was 
that it had arisen from an accident ; and in his 
den in Fleet Lane did the Hangman still gloat 
over the idea of the vengeance he had consum- 
mated and the wreck he had caused. 

Lord Algernon Cavendish, who by this catas- 
trophe had become Marquis of Leveson and the 
sudden possessor of enormous wealth, was over- 
powered with grief at the terrific fate of his 
sister. 

Oh 1 to have been in time to see her ere she 
thus perished miserably— to have learnt from 
her lips that she was penitent for the past, and 
that she deplored the errors into which her 
strong passions had led her,— this would have 
been a solace to the generous-hearted young 
nobleman ! Little recked he for the nobler title, 
the more exalted rank, and the vastly superior 
riches which he thus inherited : his soul was 
stricken with grief to think that his uncle and 
his sister should have died in so shocking a 
manner. 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 
louisa's lovf.r. 

Several days had elapsed since the occurrences 
took place at Canterbury, which have been re- 
corded in previous chapters : and Lady Sack- 
ville was still an inmate of the cottage. She 
had received letters alike from her husband 
and her half-brother Valentine : she had also 
received answers to the epistles she had ad- 
dressed to Miss Bathurst and the Prince Re- 
gent. As least important we will speak of the 
latter ones first. 

Miss Bathurst had written kindly, but still in 
the strain of a thorough woman-of-theworld. 
She expressed herself perfectly satisfied with 
the manner in which Lady Sackville had fulfill- 
ed the terms of her agreement in all respects : 
she admitted that neither she nor Mrs. Eitz- 
herbert had any farther request to make at 
the hands of Royalty ; and therefore they re- 
quired not Lady Sackville’s services any more. 
Accordingly, so far as Miss Bathurst was con- 
cerned personally, she had no objection to 
/offer to Venetia’s retirement from the Court 
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circle : but she bade her “dear young friend,” 
as she called her, reflect maturely ere she 
voluntarilv gave up a position which, once 
abdicated.’ could never be regained. Venetia, 
—for Clara Stanley still preserved this Christ- 
ian name, it being the one which figured in the 
Peerage and which she therefore could not 
give up, — was in no way moved from Jher 
settled purpose by Miss Bathurst’s reasoning ; 
and Louisa, to whom she showed the letter, 
wrb overjoyed to find her sister so resolute in 
the step which was for ever to remove her 
from the sphere of temptations. 

The Prince Regent’s letter was full of mingled 
entreaties and reproaches. lie was after his 
own fashion much attached to Venetia : but 
his love, if such it may be termed, was entirely 
of a sensual character. Although during his 
connexion with her he had indulged in other 
intrigues— as for instance with Penelope 
Arbuthnot. Lady Ernestina, and Mrs. Malpas 
—yet he was very far from being sated with 
Venetia’s charms : and moreover, all Prince 
though he were, he was not a little proud of 
possessing as a mistress the most splendid 
creature that ever had appeared at the Eng- 
lish Court— perhaps indeed the handsomest 
woman that England had ever produced. He 
therefore wrote in an. impassioned style to 
Venetia, imploring her to return— reminding 
her of all the benefits he had showered upon 
herself, her husband, and the numerous per- 
sons for whom at any time she had solicited 
his favours— and promising to bestow a duke- 
dom upon Horace, so that she might become 
a Duchess, if she would retrace her steps to 
Carlton House. He even declared that if she 
refused, he should be inclined to come after 
her in defiance of public opinion ; and he 
enjoined her io any case to answer his letter 
by return of post. Venetia did answer it— 
but only to reiterate her former resolution. 
She renewed the expressions of her gratitude 
for the royal bounties which herself, her hus- 
band, and her friends had received ; but she 
emphatically declared that not only was her 
own happiness, but likewise that of others 
who were very dear to her, dependent on the 
resolve she had taken. She besought his Royal 
Hishness not to commit any folly by coming 
after her, as such a step could only lead to a 
painful scene, without any beneficial result. 
This letter she likewise showed to Louisa, and 
the charming girl was still more rejoiced by 
that additional proof of her sister’s fixity of 
purpose. 

Sir Valentine Malvern stated in his letter 
that in a very long interview with Lord 
Sackville, he had represented everything that 
Venetia wished him to say to her husband j 
and that Horace had stated but few scruples 
and raised but very slight objections in res- 
pect to the abandonment of a Court life. Sir 
Valentine sincerely congratulated his half- 
sister upon the satisfactory result of that in- 
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terview, and concluded by stating that when- at the cottage. She. instantaneously recognized 
married to Florence Eaton, he would pay both the handwriting of her lover, and, with fiutter- 
his half-sisters a visit wherever they might be fhg heart, tore it open. Its contents were 
at the time, in company with his bride. these : — * 

The letter of Horace Sackville was just what “ Fountain Hotel, Canterbury 

Venetia had expected;* Her husband com- «< Q ne 0 > c i 0 ck. 

menced by declaring how rejoiced he was to “ I have but a moment, my ever beloved 
find a marriage-relation in so excellent, amiable, Louisa, to inform you that I am arrived safe 
and generous-hearted a young man as Yalen- from the Continent. Oh ! you cannot imagine 
tine Malvern. He west on to say that he my angel, with what affliction it is that I am 
could without much regret abandon Ins high compelled to pass through Canterbury without 
position at Court, and devote himself thence- being able even to . speed to. your home and 
forth to the cultivation of domestic bliss in the fold you in my arms! But urgent matters 


society of Yenetia. He declared that for his compel me to hasten on; without delay to 
part he would strive to his utmost to fling a London. When you learn the cause you will not 
veil over all that was past, so that noun- reproach me. I know that you have too much 
pleasant memories should interfere to. mar confidence in my love and affectioi to fancy 
their future happiness. He emphatically for an instant that aught save the most im- 
promised that never would he make Venetians perious circumstances could prevent me from 
by-gone frailties a subject of reproach to her, in- commg jirsi to you, on my arrival in England 
asmuch as he himself was the willing accomplice after th’is long, long absence. But in two or 
in what had occurred and had profited thereby, three days you will be certain to see me • and 
He dwelt at considerable .length upon those then, my ever loved Louisa, we shall meet to 
scenes of tenderness, contrition, and remorse, part no "more. Then also will I give you ex- 
which had episodically marked their career of planations relative to" many things which for 
brilliant dissipation, and to which Yenetia certain reasons I have hitherto kept concealed 
herself had touchingly alluded in her letters, from you. " 

He said even at the time when those scenes “ Your ever affectionate and devoted, 

occurred, lie had experienced a sort of presenti- u ,t ocfly *. Tjoftttp " 

meat that they were harbingers of future 

reformation ; and he instanced them as proofs I he young maiden wept as she perused this 
that however warped the good principles ..of note: but they were tears of joy which trickled 
the heart might become by external influences down her lovely cheeks. For Jocelyn was 
and.'' surrounding circumstances, ' yet that no come back — he had arrived Bafe in England at 


heart could be wholly lost when it was acces- lost— and her love was of too holy and too 
sible to the better feelings of human nature, confiding a character to permit her for an 
In a postscript he added that Yalentine instant to imagine that he had devised any 
Malvern had behaved towards him with the fnlse pretext for not coming at once to see her. 
utmost liberality, having advanced him twenty 1° a few days.be would be there— and Oh! 
thousand pounds to settle all his liabilities ^ ten * bat happiness would await her 1 
and enable him to quit his post with honour Miss Stanley and Yenetia sincere! congra- 
and credit to himself ; and he concluded by tulated Louisa upon Jocelyn’s return ; and 
observing that so soon as these debts were when they read, that part of the note which 
liquidated and the business of his department alluded to certain explanations which lie meant 
as Lord Steward of the Prince "Regent’s house- to give her, they exchanged a quick smile of 
hold could be properly wound up — which would intelligence: for Yenetia had privately con- 
be in the course of a few days — he would fided to her aunt who Jocelyn Loftus really 
repair to Canterbury to rejoin his.wife and was ; and that worthy relative was full well 
to te presented to her sister and aunt. convinced of the unimpeachable integrity, the 

Altogether Lord Sackville’s letter was one high character, and the chivalrous nature of 
that gave sincere pleasure to Venetia, and him- who was shortly to wed the beauteous 
likewise to the gentle Louisa, — making the Louisa. 

latter think much better of her noble brother- On the second morning after the receipt of 
in-law than even Venetia’s representations this letter another one came from Jocelyn. It 
had previously done. Nor less was Miss was a mourning one, with deep black" edges, 
Stanley herself well pleased with the corres- and with a black seal : but this seal was 
pondence of Lord Sackville and Sir Yalentine stamped with aristocratic armorial bearings, 
Malvern ; and most affectionately did she surmounted by a Peer’s coronet. Its contents 
embrace her elder niece when she found her so ran as follow re- 
determined in rejecting the advice of Miss “ I write a few lines, my dearest Lousia, to 
Bathurst and remaining firm against the say that you may expect me to-morrow. You 
entreaties of the Prince Regent. - will perceive by my mourning letter that I 

It was in the middle of the day following have experienced a severe family less. Such 
that on which these letters were received, is indeed the case ; and this may partially 
that a note, addressed to Louisa, was delivered explain to you the circumstances which com- 
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pellet! rue in such a hurried manner to pass 
through Canterbury and repair to London on 
mv arrival in England. I have called at 
Carlton House— have seen Lord Sackvillc — 
and have learnt from him that you know all 
relative to your sister, and that she is now 
with you. Oh ! tell her, dearest Louisa,^ that 
it was with the most unfeigned rejoicing I 
heard from her husband's lips her resolve to 
abandon a Court life : and equally pleased am 
I to hear that Lord Sackville himself is firm 
in the same intention. He and 1 have shaken 
hands as men whom marriage will soon place 
in the light of brothers ; and you must tell 
vour sister that she also is to welcome nie as a 
brother when I come to-morrow. Nor less 
has it been with the purest delight that I have 
heard of the happy restoration of your excellent 
aunt to a comparatively perfect state of health. 
Present my sinccrest regards to her. 

“I learn from Lord Sackvillc that your 
sifter has not as yet revealed to you the secret 
who I am, but that she has left all explanations 
on that head to l e given by me. Be it so. 
Present circumstances— circumstances which 
have indeed greatly chanced by the deaths 
that have plunged *mc into mourning— have 
induced me to resume my legitimate standing 
in society ; and this much I will tell you no"', 
dearest Louisa, that the only joy 1 experience 
in the possession of rank and wealth is because 
I can make you, beloved girl, the sharer of 
both. Jhit all this will be revealed to-morrow. 

“ I shall leave London at such an hour so as 
to be in Canterbury at three o’c ock punctually. 
At that hour 1 shall alight at the Fountain 
Hots. Perhaps, if you and your sister should 
be inclined for a walk about that time, you 
might meet me there; as you may be well 
assured that T shall count every moment a9 an 
intolerable delay until I once more fold you in 
my arms. . 

“ For the last time, dearest Louisa, do I sign 
myself by the name of 

J “JOCEIAW.” 

“ He will be here to-day !" exclaimed the 
overjoyed Louisa, her angelic countenance 
radiant with delight : and Oh 1 how truly 
beautiful did the amiable girl appear at this 
moment but the next instant a shade of sad- 
ness passed over her countenance and tears 
began to trickle down her cheeks, as she mur- 
mured with tremulous voice, “Poor .locelyn ! 
he has evidently lost those who. were dear to 
him. He speaks of deaths in his family ; it is 
therefore more than one who has died !” — and 
she wept for his sake. 

But Yenetia and Miss Stanley understood 
full well who they were that had thus died, 
although they were as yet utterly ignorant of 
the way of tlieir deaths. But not only did that 
seal with the armorial bearings indicate wh o 
one was that had thus died— but knowing also 
who was the other nearest relative that J oce * 


lyn had, they had no difficulty in conjecturing 
for whose loss he was the most deeply grieved. 
Louisa was too little acquainted with aristocra- 
tic usages and noble emblems, to gather any clue 
to her lover’s real rank from that heraldic seal; 
nor indeed was her gentle heart much moved 
bv the prospect of wealth and rank to which he 
alluded in his letter. It was sufficient for her 
happiness that her lover was coming to meet 
her again that day, and that he wrote in a style 
which assured her of his constant affection. 
Nor well the reader blame her if, soon wiping 
away her tears, she abandoned herself to the 
delicious thoughts which it was natural she 
should experience at the certainty of beholding 
him in a few hours ; and again did she receive 
the warmest congratulations from her aunt and 
sister. 

It was an immense relief to the mind of Lady 
Sackvillc to learn that Louisa’s lover was pre- 
pared to overlook all the past so far as she was 
concerned, and that with the natural generosity 
of his soul he had conveyed so delicate and 
soothing an intimation that their meeting 
would be of the most friendly and cordial 
nature. And now does the reader ask whether 
as three o’clock of that afternoon approached, 
there were any persons v ending their way to- 
wards the Fountain Hotel, to be there in readi- 
ness to meet the expected one ? Yes — the two 
sisters were threading the Dane .Tohn in that 
direction : and fain would Miss Stanley have 
accompanied them, but lhat she feared to walk 
too far in her still enervated condition. But 
Lady Sackvillc and Louisa did repair to the 
hotel ; and as her ladyship was already known 
there — her equipage and servants being all this 
while at that establishment — she and her sister 
were at once received with the utmost respect. 
They were conducted to a private sitting-room ; 
and Lady Sackvillc whispered to one of her 
own domestics a few words stating for whom 
she and her sister were now waiting. 

Half-an-hour passed ; . and soon after the 
clocks of the old cathedral and the numerous 
other churches of Canterbury had struck three, 
the sounds of an equipage dashing up the nar- 
row street in which the Fountain Hotel is situ- 
ated, called forth all the dependants of the 
establishment. A splendid travel line -carriage, 
with armorial blazonry upon the panels, and 
drawn by four post-horses, whirled up to the 
hotel and passed in through the gateway. 

The apartment in which Lady Sackville and 
Louisa were awaiting the expected one's coming, 
commanded from its widows a view of the 
courtyard into which the equipage lmd rolled : 
and when they beheld him whom.tlrey expected 
alight, Louisa felt the faintness of excessive joy 
come over her. 

“ Compose yourself, my sweet sister,” said 
Lady Sackville. “Oh! how delighted lam 
thattliis cup of happiness is so filled up to the 
brim for you 1” 

Louisa could not give utterance to a word ; 
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but throwing herself into her sister’s arms she 
wept for joy on her bosom. And now hurried 
footsteps were heard approaching along the 
passage ; and the next moment one of the hotel 
waiters threw open the door, and with officious 
importance, announced in a loud tone, “The 
Marquis of Leveson !" 

A faint shriek escaped Louisa’s lips as this 
name struck upon her ears : but the next in- 
stant she beheld the object of her best and 
purest affections — and springing towards each 
other’, they were clasped in a fond embrace. 

Again and again did the young Marquis — 
for such indeed was Jocelyn Loftus— strain the 
damsel to liis heart ; and she, weeping and smil- 
ing — glorious in her beauty and in her raptur- 
ous feelings as an April morning that is all 
sunshine and showers — gave back the fond 
caresses. Lady Sackville wept for joy at the 
sight ; and if anything were now required to 
rivet the firmness of her resolve to trust only 
henceforth for happiness in sweet domestic 
bliss, it was the spectacle of the ineffable delight 
— so pure, so chaste, and holy too — that was 
now experienced by this fond couple. 

When the first full flood of joy had some- 
what found its vent, the Marquis of Leve-on 
turned towards Lady Sackville ; and taking 
her hand, he kissed her forehead, saying, “ Dear 
sister— for 3uch you will shortly become to me 
— I am truly delighted to meet you here.” 

“ And never henceforth, Algernon,” answered 
Lady Sackville in a low and hurried voice— a 
voice that was tremulous too with profound 
emotion— “ shall you have to blush to acknow- 
ledge me in any way as a friend or as a rela- 
tive !” 

The young Marquis pressed her hand in 
token that he received the assurance as an evi- 
dence of her contrition and her good faith, and 
that he put confidence in it. Then again turn- 
ing towards his Louisa, he made her sit 
down by him on the sofa ; and taking her 
hand, which he retained in his own, he said, 
“ Beloved one, the officious zeal which the ser- 
vant ere now manifested in announcing my 
name so suddenly— a little incident which in 
my haste to fold you in my arras I did not 
foresee, not indeed thinking that he had time 
to. learn from my own domestics who I was— 
elicited an ejaculation of dismay from your lips. 
Yes, v deare8t Louisa, chat name which he an- 
nounced so abruptly is indeed the one which 
I now bear ; and as I declared in my letter, if 
there were ever a moment when I felt that I 
had reason to rejoice in that lofty rank which I 
possess, it is now, my angel, -that I can ask you 
to become the. sharer of it. I know full well 
that for a mind so pure, so ingenuous, and so 
artless as your’s, the splendours of rank have 
no dazzling brilliancy, and the possession of 
illimitable wealth no factitious allurements ; 
but still, constituted as society is, and con- 
sidering the honour which the world shows 
to persons occupying an elevated position, it 


cannot be held as a misfortune that I am en- 
abled to place a coronet upon this fair brow 
of thine, and to bear you away in due course 
to splendid mansions situated in the midst of 
vast estates, and bid you regard them all as 
your own !” 

Louisa, still weeping and smiling, threw 
her arms about her lover’s neck, and kissed 
him fondly in token of gratitude for the 
language which he thus held towards her. 
And, Oh ! whatever painful adventures the 
maiden might have passed through — whatever 
sorrowful reflections she might at any time 
have known — whatever misgivings for a 
season she might have entertained through the 
treichery of the late Marquis of Leveson in 
respect to her lover’s fidelity — how im- 
measurable beyond compare was the recom- 
pense which she now received ! 

For a little space, a shade of sadness was 
thrown over the scene, when the young Mar- 
quis related the catastrophe which had de- 
prived him of his sister Ernestina — that same 
catastrophe in which his uncle’s life had also 
terminated so miserably. Forgotten then was 
any ill which for a time the generous-hearted 
Louisa had sustained at the hands of cither the 
late Marquis or of the perished Ernestina ; 
and the tears ran down her cheeks as she 
listened to the sad tale which her lover recited. 

But we will not dwell upon this : for it 
: would be a ridiculous affectation to pretend 
that the late traged} 7 could materially mar the 
happiness which the lovers experienced at 
being thus re-united — re-united, also, under 
circumstances so auspicious as to portend no 
more parting I 

Let us follow the young Marquis of Leveson 
as with Venetia on one arm and Louisa on the 
other, he repaired to that cottage where in 
times past he had first learnt to esteem the 
amiable qualities of his intended bride, and in 
learning to esteem her had learnt to love her, 
Let ns suppose the cottage reached, and Miss 
Stanley appearing at the garden-gate to give 
the most cordial welcome to the Marquis of 
Leveson : and then, while the happy party 
are sitting down to the dinner which Mary the 
servant made had prepared in her very best 
style, and which the aunt in good sooth 
had specially superintended — let us devote 
the following . chapter to certain explanations 
relative to him who throughout so large a 
portion of our narrative has figured as Jocelyn 
Loftus. 


CHAPTER CXCVII. 

THE YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 

Lord Algernon Cavendish (now the Mar- 
quis of Leveson) and Lady Ernestina Caven- 
dish (afterwards the wife of Mr. Dysart) were 
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the only children of Lord .iocclyn Lnftus 
Cavendish, younger brother of the late Mar- 
quis of Leveson who perished in the (ire. 
Their parents had died early, leaving them 
but indifferently provided for. A. country- 
scat in the north of England, and a small 
estate producing a bare six hundred a year, 
1 devolved to Algernon ; while a few thousand 


pounds in the funds were the whole fortune of 
Krncstina. Algernon was educated at Eton, 
and subsequently passed three years at 
Cambridge — not with the view of enter- 
ing the church, but for the purpose of 
finishing his studies. There he acquitted him- 
self well ; and was known as a young man 
of excellent disposition, great steadiness of 
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habits, and of tlic most upright principles. Ilis 
sister Ernestina was placed at a fashionable 
boarding-school at Kensington. We have said 
in one of the earlier chapters of this history, 
that from her childhood she was a special 
favourite with her uncle the Marquis of Lcve- 
son, who regularly sent for her from school 
every Saturday to pass the interval with him 
till the Monday morning. Rut what with the 
shallow hind of tutelage she experienced at the 
fashionable seminary and the utter unfitness of 
such a confirmed voluptuary as the Marquis 
to be her guardian, the young lady was not 
reared in a manner at all calculated to settle 
her mind upon the foundation of sterling moral 
principle, or to curb those passions which she 
naturally possessed. 

During a dangerous illness which the Mar- 
quis of Leveson experienced, Ernestine, grate- 
ful for his kindness towards her, nursed him 
with the utmost attention ; and this circum- 
stance rivetted the attachment which the 
nobleman felt for his niece. On leaving school 
she became altogether an inmate of Leveson 
House, where her brother Algernon was like- 
wise at the time passing a few wee'-s. But Al- 
gernon had not been accustomed to spend his 
holidays, when at Eton or the I'niversitj-, with 
his uncle. The young man, from the samples 
of the British Aristocracy ho met with ta the 
public seminaries, had conceived no very great 
alTection for the order to which lie belonged ; 
and having an uncle ( by his late mother’s side) 
dwelling in a distant county and entirety devo- 
ted to agricultural pursuits, Algernon had al- 
ways preferred spending the vacations with 
him. This relative, however, died just before 
Algernon quitted Cambridge for good ; and 
thus was it that he went to pass some little 
time at Leveson House. While * there, he 
could not help obtaining some inai.ht into 
the real character of his uncle. Though him- 
self of the steadiest habits, he was still experi- 
enced enough in the ways of the world — 
particularly after passing through the fiery 
ordeal of a College life — to perceive that Ids 
uncle was a confirmed voluptuary of the most 
unprincipled description ; and a * circumstance 
which soon after occurred, made him look 
with loathing and horror upon his noble 
relative’s character. 

The incident we refer to was this. One 
day Algernon was reading in the Crimson 
Drawing Room, when he heard sounds resemb- 
ling female shrieks that either appeared lobe 
stifling, as if with a gag placed upon the lips, 
or else were penetrating through very thick 
walls which well nigh deadened them. They 
continued ; and the idea struck Algernon 
forcibly that they came from one of the inner 
rooms of the mansion. lie had observed that 
the suite of apartments communicating from 
the Crimson Drawing Room were always shut 
up: but until thi3 moment he ’had never paid 
much .attention to the circumstance. Now, 


however, the mystery that was evidently 
connected with those rooms instantaneously 
associated itself in his mind with the screams 
which, though so fain tty, were still reaching 
his ear’s. All the - natural generosity and 
chiva'rous enterprise of his nature were 
suddenly awrkened by the thought that some 
female was enduring ill-treatment in those 
aparments. He fiew to the door com- 
municating therewith. By a most unusual 
oversight that door had been left unlocked. 
Ho opened it — and the screams, emanating 
from an inner room, now sounded loud and 
piercing. Rushing onward, Algernon pene- 
trated into the adjacent apartment ; and there 
did an astounding spectacle meet his eyes. A 
lovely young creature, imprisoned in one of 
the mechanical chairs, was giving vent to l or 
anguish — while the Marquis of Leveson, in the 
maddened fury of his excited passions, was 
literally stripping her garments off her. Her 
dress was all torn open - her bosom was bare — 
and the nobleman, regardless of her anguished 
shame, was gloating upon her charms pre- 
vious to making himself the master of them. 
The unexpected presence of Algernon filled 
[the intended victim with hope, but inspired 
the Marquis with the rage of disappointment. 
He imperiously commanded Algernon to with- 
draw, covering him with reproaches for an 
intrusion which he attributed to the basest 
sentiment of curiosity. But the young man 
would not obey his incensed uncle : and taking 
up a shawl from the carpet, he threw it over 
the shoulders of the young female, insisting 
tlmt she should be immediately released from 
the bondage of the chair. The Marquis dared 
not refuse compliance with his nephew's de- 
mand. The girl was accordingly liberated ; 
and a handsome sum of money was given by 
the unprincipled voluptuary to Lush up the 
affair with her parents. 

The reader may easily suppose that Algernon 
was not likely to remain another hour beneath 
his uncle’s roof ; and lie insisted upon 
taking Ernestina away with him. The Mar- 
quis, in tones of the most abject entreaty, 
besought Algernon not to expose him to the 
world, nor even hint at anything of a dis- 
paraging nature to his character in Ernestina’s 
presence. Algernon readily promised cora- 
p'ianee w ith these requests— in the first place, 
because it was contrary to the natural gene- 
rosity^ of his disposition to inflict an injury ; 
and in the second place, because he was 
careful not to say anything that might 
shock the purity of his sister’s mind. It 
was therefore agreed that Ernestina should 
be placed in the care of some distant female 
relatives, who resided a little way out of 
London ; and for this proceeding some excuse 
was devised. Algernon having seen his sister 
safe in her new home, set out upon a journey 
to the Highlands of Scotland, the sublime and 1 
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striking scenery of which he had for some 
time being anxious to visit. 

After an absence of about a year, Algerno i 
returned to London, expecting to find Ernes- 
tina 3til! with her female relatives, from whose 
dwelling the letters he had received daring 
the interval had been - dated. But to his sar- 
prise and annoyance, he found that since he 
last heard from her a few weeks previous to 
his return, she had grown so" weary of the 
monotonous and quiet life which her relations 
led, that she had gone back of her own accord 
to Lcveson House, where the Marquis, who 
really entertained a great affection for her and 
had much missed her society, cheerfully 
received her. Whilst staying with those 
female relatives, she had fallen in with Mr. 
Dysart, who, though so much older than her- 
self, had managed to win her affections. On 
her brother’s return to London, finding that 
he much disapproved of her having gone back 
to Levcson House, and impatient of the 
control which she fancied he sought to exer- 
cise over her, she at once yielded to Mr. 
Dysart’s solicitations and married him. The 
match was most unpalatable both to her uncle 
and her brother ; and the former vowed that 
he never would speak to Paul Dysart, much 
less receive him inside his door, as long as he 
li'ed. Algernon, though likewise disapproving 
of the alii mce, bee rose lie had a bad opinion 
of I Heart's character, nevertheless visited the 
newly-married pair at their residence at Black- 
heath : but soon afterwards be quitted London 
on a fresh excursion, and made the tour of 
Woles. 

O.i his return to t'.c cipital, he repaired to 
P.k'.jkheath to visit his sister. Entering the 
grounds of the villa, lie heard Erueslina’s 
voice issuing from an arbour densely embower- 
ed in surrounding trees, 'flunking that she 
was with her husband, ho at once approached 
the spot ; and to his mingled astonishment and 
dismay, beheld her in the arms of an indivi- 
dual who v.-as entirely unknown to him. This 
was Sir Archibald Malvern. Algernon, in his 
resentment, was about to inilict summary 
chastisement upon the seducer of his sister ; 
but Ernestine, failing upon her knees, be- 
sought him to forbear from a proceeding that 
would inevitable create a disturbance and lead 
to exposure, 'fue young nobleman according- 
ly subdued his angry 'feelings, but peremn- 
tarily ordered Sir Archibald to quit the 
premises ator.ee. lie then sat down with bis 
ri-d-T, and in anguish of heart remonstrated 
with her upon her guilt, which it was impos- 
sible for her to deny. Bat now that the im- 
m-diate danger of expomre was removed, 
Erisediin resented what she termed “ the 
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le career which would inevitably plunge her into 
disgrace sooner or later. But the more affoc- 
i tionate and conciliatory became her brother’s 
3- manner, the more haughty and impatient was 
se the spirit which she displayed ; and they 
g parted thu3, with auger on her side and deep 
f- despondency on his own. 

ie Then was it that the high-minded Algernon 
o felt actually ashamed of the family to which he 
e belonged, and blushed for the name he bore— a 
is name which stamped him as a scion of this 
d family which seemed resolved to disgrace itself. 

0 The train of thought into which he fell, re- 
el vived ail the antipathies lie had for some time 
y experienced in respect to the aristocratic order 
e to which lie belonged ; and he said to himself, 

'■ It ever 1 marry it shall Tnot be a daughter 
•- of the Aristocracy. No— I will endeavour to 
n find some maideu of innocence, virtue,, and 
t probity in a lowlier sphere — a maiden who, 
k while possessing the attractions of her sc-x, 
e shall be unacquainted with any of its vices.’ 

’* Thereupon he formed the resolution of aban- 
•• doning— he cared not even if it were for ever 
e “his lordly rank and took his late father’s 
Christian and surname, Jo-'eb/n Loftvt. Leav- 
t ing Lmdon, he visited his country-seat in the 

1 North of England, where he passed some time, 
e ice abdication of Fontainebleau and the 
■; retreat of the Emperor Napoleon to Elba 
i giving peace to Europe, the young noble- 

- usaa visited the Continent, where he stayed 

- some months. On returning to England 
i ue _ made the tour of Kent, and at length' 
f arrived in Canterbury. The old cathedra! 

city, with Us quietude and its manv anti- 
i quorum remains, together with its 'be.auti- 

a ful circumjacent scenery, was pleasing to Lord 

3 A. g err. on Cavendish ; and he was induced to 

- remain tnere fora fev weeks. One evening 

3 after a long ramble in the countrv, lie was ' 
returning to his hotel, when on jnsdim 
1 t a rough the cloistral avenue in the vicinal 
• of the entiled ral, lie suddenly heard voices ?n 
i altercation and before ho reached the spot - 
i sufficiency of what was said reached his ears 

■ cO afforo him a very painful insight into the 
; nature of the dispute. A female was rein oich- 

■ ing some one of the male sex in the bitterest 
. terms, reminding him that years back he had 

seduced her, and that he had even been bus- 
enougu t o propose to her the murder of the 
cmld which was the offspring of their i licit 
amour. _ The female went on to upbraid her 
companion wit,, having shamefully abandoned 
her at the time, and by lus cruelties plunged 
her into that frenzied state of mind wide , 
hauled her to become the murderess of 1,4 
babe. Algernon horrified at what he heard 
was so bewildered that he scarcely knew ww’ 
he was doing : am instead of retreating n 
perceived, he remained rooted to tbesno* , 
turning in the cloister still conc-alin-i • 
from the distant, and them™ faff l *” 
w.i- suddenly lue female gave vent to a loud 
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cry, imploring mercy ; and her companion in 
a terrible voice denounced her as his “ evil 
genius” and threatened to kill her outright. 
Thereupon Algernon sprang forward, and 
beheld in the gathering gloom of the hour 
and the place a female upon her knees at the 
feet of an individual whom he immediate])' 
recognized to be the Bcv. Bernard A udley, 
with whom he had formed some s'ight acquain- 
tance at a reading-room during his sojourn 
in Canterbury. The female, who was dressed 
in deep black, was, as the reader of course 
understands, none other than Lilian TJalkiu. 
Eut with her name, or anything concerning 
her beyond what he had just heard, Algernon 
was at the time utterly unacquainted. The 
Minor Canon's hand was raised to strike her 
down : but he instantly fell back with an 
ejaculation of alarm, while Lilian sprang to 
her feet the moment he thus made his appear- 
ance. Then, quickly drawing down her veil, 
Lilian seized Algernon by the arm, savin? in 
a quick and excited voice, “Thanks — a thousand 
thanks, whoever you are, for your well-meant 
interference : but unless you promise me one 
thin?, I shall not continue to experience any 
gratitude towards you.” — Algernon at once 
replied that lie had no interest in doing any- 
thing to produce vexation in respect to a lady 
who, judging from what he had heard, was 
already stifiicicnl’y afllicted.— “Then promise 
me, kind-hearted stranger,” said Lilian, “ that 
you will not expose elsewhere this scene of 
which accident has made you a witnesO — 
’['he young nobleman answered, “You ma)’ 
rely upon it, madam, that the private allhirs 
of yourself and Mr. Audiey nhal* not be made 
the topic of useless scandal or idle gossip on 
my part.”— Lilian thanked him cordially, and 
then hurried away. — “I also thank you, Mr. 
Loftus, for the pledge you have just given,’’ 
said Jlernard Audiey, so soon as they were 
alone together; but Algernon merely bowed 
coldly, and passing hurriedly on, retraced his 
way to the iiotel whore he was stopping. 

Wc need not do more than in a few words re- 
mind the reader that it was through Bernard 
Audley’s insolent conduct towards Louisa 
Stanley in the Dane John, that Ah- croon sub- 
sequently became acquainted with the beau- 
teous damsel. This incident occurred a short 
time after the adventure in the cloister, which 
the young nobleman was compelled to iliug as 
a menace at the infamous clergyman in order 
to force him to a precipitate departure from 
the scene of his gross attempt to undermine 
the purity of Louisa. Thanks to this incident, 
Algernon was at length brought in contact 
with a charming, amiable, and excellent girl, 
answering the very description of that em- 
bodiment of all female excellencies which he 
had depicted to himself an the being that, 
could alone win his heart or be deserving or 
his hand. We have seen how be cultivated 
her acquaintance- how each day his favour- 


able opinion of her grew confirmed — and liowj 
the more he saw of her, the more her amiable 
qualities developed themselves. 

At first he thought, when resolved to declare 
his love, of frankly stating who he was ; but 
then the idea struck him that he would still 
retain the inco<jnito, or rather his assumed 
name, in order to convince himself beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the humble cottage 
maiden could love him for himself alone, irres- 
pective of his lordly rank. Moreover, he felt 
so truly ashamed of the profligacies, the vices, 
and the immoralities associated with the name 
of the Marquis of Levcson, that he shrank 
from the idea of confessing himself to he the 
nephew of that unprincipled voluptuary. He 
therefore continued in Louisa’s eyes as plain 
Jocelyn Loftus. When his love had been 
declared and he delicately furnished just so 
much information respecting himself that 
Louisa’s sister Clara, then in London, might 
make inquiries concerning his eligibility as 
Louisa’s suitor, be wrote to bis banker, giving 
that gentleman instructions to what extent lie 
was to speak of him to any one calling to 
take such references : and hence the guarded 
manner in which the hanker spoke when 
Clara visited him for the purpose. 

Having become the accepted suitor of Louisa, 
Algernon’s intention v as to bear her a v. ay 
after the bridal to his country-seat in the 
north of England, and to transport thither her 
invalid aunt also. But when last at his rural 
mansion, he had observed that much of the 
furniture was in a dilapidated condition and 
that considerable repairs were required for the 
dwelling itself. Moreover, it was necessary 
to have a carriage built expressly for the 
purpose of the long journey which the aunt 
would have to take ; and paralysed as she 
then was, the vehicle must Le fitted inter- 
nally with a conch for her accommodation. 
To ellect all this, a considerable sum of money 
was needed ; and though Algernon was far 
from extravagant, yet his frequent tours and 
journics lmd exhausted all the resources 
arising from his comparatively narrow income 
of six hundred a year. He required a couple 
of thousand guineas, and had to choose from 
three ways of obtaining that amount. The 
first was to mortgage a portion of his income : 
but this would bo to reduce it to so small a 
revenue as to render it impossible to provide 
as he could wish for his Louisa and her aunt 
at his country-seat. The second plan which 
suggested itself, was to borrow money on the 
security of liis expectations as heir to the title 
and estates of his uncle the Marquis : but he 
abhorred the idea of giving post-obit bonds and 
entering into the demoralization of usurious 
proceedings. The. third method was to apply 
direct to his uncle ; and much as he disliked 
the thought of coming in contact with that 
nobleman, especially to ask a favour, lie was 
nevertheless compelled to make up his mind 
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to this proceeding. After some deliberation, 
with himself, he to a certain extent surmounted | 
his scruples hr the reflection that as the heir j 
to the estates' of the .Marquis it was scarcely 
a favour which he would be asking, especially 
if he did it in a frank and manly wajq without 
servility or cringing. He therefore proceeded 
to London — visited his uncle— and procured 
the money. Losing no time, he remitted a 
sufficient sum to the steward of his little estate 
in the north, accompanied with instructions 
how it was to be expended in the purchase of 
furniture and the repairs of the mansion : aud 
lie gave orders to a carriage-builder in London 
for the construction of a vehicle with the 
accommodations requisite for the use of the 
then invalid aunt of his Louisa. _ 

But all these preparations for his bridal 
were somewhat prematurely taken ; for, as we 
have seen, the circumstance of his encounter 
with Mary Owen made him acquainted with 
that conspiracy against the Princess of Wales 
which "hurried him on into the series of ad- 
ventures aud whirled him as it were through 
the storm of incidents that have been duly 
described in our pages. 

How at last these adventures were finished— 
those incidents had been brought to a conclu- 
sion— and we behold our young hero, no longer 
as Jocelyn Loftus— nor indeed as Lord Alger- 
non Cavendish — but as the Marquis of Leveson, 
re-united to her whom he loved so fondly and 
whom he was shortly to make his bride. 

The reader is row acquainted with all that 
has hitherto been wrapped up in mystery rela- 
tive to this excellent young man; and it was the 
outline of the above explanations which, after 
dinner at the cottage, he gave to Miss Stanley, 
L'dy Sackville, and Louisa. We need scarcely 
observe that he touched but lightly upon those 
particulars that threw out the characters of his 
departed uncle and perished sister in so dis- 
agreeable a luht.; and tnis resell e. he pte-c- 
haed parti v from generous motives in respect 
to the dead, and partly because some of the 
details were unsuitable for the ears of the 
innocent Louisa. 

On the following day Miss Stanley the aunt, 
in a private conversation with the Marquis of 
Leveson, made him acquainted with that 
fresh outrage which Bernard _ Audiey had 
attempted to perpetrate, and which had been 
the cause of her restoration to vitality aud 
consciousness. The young nobleman was deeply 
indignant at this narrative. But when he 
learnt from Miss Stanley’s lips of that^ history 
of the past regarding Mrs. Owen, Melissa, and 
Lilian, and thereby was informed that the 
lady in black whom'ke had seen in the cloister 
could have been none other than Lilian her- 
self, he resolved upon consigning Bernard 
Audiey ’s recent atrocity to oblivion. Por Miss 
Stanlev knew not tnat all Lilian s long- 
chei’isbed love for that bad man had recently 
turned into the deadliest hate, accompanied by 


cravings for a bitter vengeance ; and thus the 
young Marquis was left with the impression 
that the unfortunate Lilian was still attached 
to her seducer. Por this reason was it, and 
for Lilian's sake, that he came to the deter- 
mination of passing over the Minor Canon’s 
conduct in silence— especially as he had made 
up his mind to remain al together at Canter- 
bury until, after a decent period of mourning 
for his sister and uncle, he might lead Louisa 
to the altar. In the meantime he would be 
near to guard her from any further danger — 
although not for an instant did he imagine 
that so long as he was upon the spot, the in- 
famous clergyman would renew liia perse- 
cutions. 


OOTAPTER CXCVIII. 

Tin: cliff. 

Tite scene now changes to Dover. 

It was the day following that of which we 
have been writing ; and a lady, elegantly 
dressed, was sauntering alone upon the emin- 
ences which terminate abruptly in the chalky 
cliffs fronting the sea. _ She was tall and well 
formed : but her countenance was concealed 
with a thick veil, folded in such a manner that 
not even the keenest eyes could penetrate 
through it so as to discern her features. 

To all appearance, judging by her figure— 
which was very slender, but perfectly upright-, 
and replete with symmetrical grace— she v as 
by no means advanced in years ; and as she 
walked slowly along, the feet and ankles which 
glanced beneath her dress, seemed most -deli- 
cately shaped. Altogether, she was one whom 
it was impossible to pass by with indifference ; 
and the air of mystery with which the thick 
veil, so carefully folded, invested her, added to 
the interest of her appearance. 

-It was mid-day ; and the sun was shining 
gloriously. • Calm as an immense lake of quick- 
silver, stretched the sea far away, uotil .it was 
bounded iu the eastern horizon by a barely 
perceptible line wliich marked the coast of 
France. Hot a breeze ruffled the surface of 
the ocean ; and the sails of the vessels hung 
as it were listless and passive to the masts. 

Slowly did the lady continue her walk, 
but frequently stopping to gaze upon the 
migh tv expanse of waters which stretched be-j 
fore her from the base of the cliffs on whose 
summit she was sauntering. And yet it did not 
altogether seem that she thus paused to view the 
enchanting prospect ; but by her very attitude 
and manner it was evident that through the 
thick folds of her veil she was gazing upon 
vacancy. Several times she turned quite round, 
and looked in the direction of the town which 
lay at the foot of the deep indentation of the 
cliffs, as if a hollow had been hewn away to 
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afford room for the site of that multitude of 
buildings. Was she awaiting 3ome one ? — bad 
she sauntered hither in the hope of being over- 
taken by a person that she expected to issue 
from the town and speed across the heights to 
join her thei’e ? 

Presently the sounds of a horse’s feet reached 
her ears as she was pursuing her walk : and 
now a sudden vibration appeared to thrill 
through her entire form, galvanizing her as it 
were with the electricity of some feeling abrupt 
ly and profoundly stirred. But this time she 
neither paused nor looked round: she continued 
her way as if simulating unconsciousness that 
any one was approaching her. 

In a few minutes she was overtaken by the 
person on horseback ; and this was none other 
than the Rev. Bernard Audley, Minor Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

On reaching the lady he reined in his steed, 
and made a courteous bo v, saying, “ I am here, 
fair but mysterious unknown, in pursuance of 
the billet which I received last evenin* at. my 
hotel.'’ 

“How know you that I am fair ?” asked the 
lady, in a voice that was barely audib'e. 

“ t»o you not tell me in that note which I re- 
ceived,” said the clergyman, “ that I have in- 
spired you with a passion which, if I can reci- 
procate it, .you will be found worthy of ? - and 
what does that mean, if not a consciousness on 
your part that you arc beautifu’ ?’ 

The lady made no reply ; and a silence of 
nearly a miuute took place. Then, leaping 
from hi* horse, Bernard Audley said in hi?; 
most winning tone, “Do for * heaven’s sake 
shake off this timidity— if such it be : throw 
aside all mystery — and let me behold the coun- 
tenance of whose loveliness I have a presenti- 
ment !•’ 

“ Pray, Mr. Audley, remount yo.ir horse,” 
said the lady, still speaking in a very low voice, 
but now with much agitation in the tones. 
“We shall be seen— and it looks all too fami- 
liar for you to have dismounted thus to walk 
by my side. It appears like an appointment 
given ; whereas if you keep on horseback, it 
will have the air of a simple acquaintance hap- 
pening to meet a lady. Indeed it was for this 
reason that I charged ycu in my note to come 
mounted upon that splendid steed which von 
manage so well, and on whose back you appear 
to such advantage. Mount then, I conjure 
you 1” 

The Minor Canon did not immediately 
obey the lady's injunction. He looked very 
hard at her with all the power of his 
searching eye3 as if to penetrate through the 
veil which concealed her countenance ; and 
for a moment it was evident enough, by 
the expression which passed rapidly over 
his.features, that he did nob altogether like 
the strangeness of her behaviour, and that 
even some s'ight suspicion of intended evil had 
flitted across his mind. But apparently a 


second thought reassured him — or at least de- 
termined him to humour his fair companion ; 
and ^ he accordingly remounted the spirited 
steed, which for the last minute or two lie had 
held by the bridle. Again, however, did he 
seau the lady from head to foot : and then he 
muttered to himself, “ Yes, it is her figure. 
But surely it cannot be she V 

“ What were you saying asked the lady, 
looking up at him through the folds of her 
veil. 

“ I was thinking,” he answered, his eyes 
still fixed intently upon her, “that you remind 
me strangely of another lady whom I know 
we'l — and yet she is in deep mourning ” 

“ Oil ! we will not talk of other ladies now,” 
said t’ne veiled unknown, somewhat petulantly, 
but still in a very subdued voice. 

“Nov listen to me,” said Bernard Audley, 
in a resolute tone. “If all that your letter 
to d me be true, 1 am highly flattered by its 
contents. In that note you say that for the 
last few days you have observed me riding on 
the parade and elsewhere— and that you have 
been struck by my appearance. Tiffs, I repeat, 
is most flattering — most complimentary. You 
tell me likewise iif your note, that you wish 
me to meet you here soon after mid-day ; end 
that I am to come on horseback, as if merely 
for a ride upon the cliffs. I have obeyed your 
summons--! am here. But now, wherefore for 
even the space of these few minutes that have 
elapsed since I joined .you, preserve so much 
mystery?— why continue to wear that invi- 
dious veil o:er your features ? — and why speak 
in subdued, tones, as if you sought to disguise 
your voice. Before we proceed any farther 
together, do me the favour to lift your veil.” 

During the short space which the colloquy, 
so f.u* as in went, had occur led, the lady had 
continued walking onward ; and in so doing, 
she had approached nearer than at first to the 
edge of the cliff-', so that they were now within 
a dozen yards of the abyss. 

“ You would have me raise my veil,” the 
lady now suddenly exclaimed, t! in order that 
you may see my countenance ? Behold it then !” 
she added in her natural voice ; and flinging 
back her veil over her elegant bonnet, she re- 
vealed the features of Lilian Halkin. 

“ Ah I” ejaculated the Minor Canon: “for 
the last tvro or three minutes, I have not been 
altogether unprepared for this 1” — and reining 
in his steed, he fixed his looks intently upon 
Lilian’s countenance, as if he sought to fathom 
her purpose. 

She also stopped short ; and encountering his 
gaze with solemn seriousness of aspect, she said, 

“ Bernard Audley, for the last time we meet — 
and I v ish you to hear a few words fi’om my 
lips ere we part for ever !’’ 

“ Well, speak then, Lilian,” said the Minor 
Canon; scarce!}' able to conceal an expression of 
joy which rose to his features, at the idea of 
being thenceforth rid of the continual, supervi- 
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j siou of one whom ]'.o regarded ns his evil 
■ genius. “But tell me, 81 lie immediately added, 
j“is it in friendship or enmity that yon have so 
'cunningly-contrived this meeting, which yen 
i say is to be our last? Yfhcrc-fore have you 
thrown aside your mourning 1 — was it the 
better to inveigle me hither to this interview? 

• — or rather, I should ask, why all this pre- 
paration,' precaution, and mystery at all ? 
Since 3- on found out where I was residing, 
wherefore did you not come direct to me at 
the hotel and speak to me there? 'Are 3*0 ur 
proceedings ever to be characterized by this 
sort of romantic mysticism which you doubt- 
less think invests 3' on with a kind of terror- 
ism over me, sons to enable 3'cu to wield an 
inllnenco upon all my actions? Speak Lilian — 
I await your explanations.” 

“I shall not detain you long,’' was the rc- 
ph\ “I have heard 3'ou patienth* — it is now 
your turn to 'listen with equal attention to 
me — for this is the last time that you and 1 
shall ever meet in this world. As I told you 
the other dn3* in the Dane John, you consider 
meyour evil genius : but for a, long series of 
3'carshavel loved you with all a woman’s 
most enduring tenderness. But let that pass : 
1 would speak of other things. Do you sup- 
pose that I am a stranger to the vile outrage 
which you attempted upon Louisa Stanley the 
other night, and which has made you, dread- 
ing the consequences, absent yourself from 
home for a time and cone to Dover, so that 
in case of danger you may be near the French 
coast? Ah 1 "you perceive, Bernard Audley. 
that I understand full well your motives in 
coming hither ! ,: 

“And what of that?” asked the Minor 
Cancn impatiently. “But go on, Lilian : for 
I warn you that my horse will not stand 
qnietly hc-re for man3’ minutes longer." 

“Nor will I detain you many minutes,” she 
rejoined quickly. “ When 3'ou went to settle 
at Canterbury some eighteen months ago, and 
took up your abode in that old house which 
had so recently been a lunatic asylum, and had 
still some of the rooms fitted up in such a 
manner as to deaden the shrieks, and screams, 
and bowlings of those who were once con- 
fined therein, — you are aware ttat I also came 
and settled in the same neighbourhood. You 
know likewise that in consequence of all that 
occurred in 3'ears past, I had vowed never to 
appear again in the presence of an3 7 of my 
family ; but at the time when all those terrible 
calamities occurred — or rather soon after the 
feaiful ordeal of prisonage and trial through 
which I passed — I secretty made inquiries 
relative to m3 r sisters. I learnt that Melissa 
had died', leaving two children whose names 
were Clara and Louisa. Ah ! you start — you 
begin to divine the truth ? Well, and it is 
as you think. For not only did I discover that 
much ; but I likewise ascertained that they 
had been taken by their aunt— my eldest 


sister Jjydia — and borne awa3’ from London, 
no one knew whither. Now then, do 3 T ou 
begin to understand bow, when eighteen 
months ago circumstances brought me to 
Cmterbnry, I happened to learn that a lady 
having two nieces whose names were Clara 
and Louisa dwelt in a certain cottage under 
the name of Stanley, and how I was at once 
convinced that this lady was my sister and 
these damsels were Melissa’s children ? Ah 1 
it was this circumstance which made me doubly 
watchful ovc-r Louisas welfare and safety, 
when I found her the object of your unhal- 
lowed desires ; and though I chose not to 
introduce myself as a relative to that youDg 
maiden, T. nevertheless vowed to become her 
protecting genius. Bernard Audle3 7 , you now 
understand that, it was m3 7 own niece— m3 7 dead 
sister’s offspring — whom 3' 011 would have 
baseh 7 sacrificed to vour passion 1” 

“ But I know .not of this relationship be- 
tween 3'cn,” exclaimed the Minor Canon, grow- 
ing still more irrq atient thtm at first— especial- 
ly as his steed v as pawing the ground in a 
restless manner. 

“ No — you knew it not,” said Lilian : . “but 
even if you bad been av are of the circumstance, 
it would not have stayed the wild career of 
your passions. Oh, man of infamy ! hast 
thou do fear for the future— thou who makest 
such a bad use of the present? But the time 
for vengeance has arrived ! Too long— Ohi 
far too long, have I endured your scorn, your 
indifference, peiliaps even your hate — 1 who 
sacrificed everything and endured so much on 
your account l Yes, Bernard Audle3 7 — I now 
hale as much ns 1 once loved ; and when the 
love cf a woman turns to hatred, it is’ bitter- 
ness indeed I” 

“Lilian, you are mad. I leave you 1” ex- 
claimed the Minor Canon : and he endeavoured 
to wheel bis lrorse round so as to gallop back 
over the heights. 

ButLilian Malkin, with a wild cry, extended 
her arms suddenly, and rushed forward in such 
a manner that the steed started in affright and 
reared straight up. Then thrilled forth a still 
wilder cry from the lips of Bernard Audley, 
through whose brain flashed a barrowing sense 
of the fearful catastrophe that must ensue. Des- 
perately did he dash his heels into the flanks 
of his steed Jn the hope of making him spring 
forward :■ but Lilian, now inspired with the 
malignant fury of a fiend, waved her white 
handkerchief before the eyes of the terrified 
animal, who backed suddenly and reared again. 
All this was the work of a few moments— and 
the next instant over they went, horse and 
man ! 

Terrific were the cries of both as they fell 
down the abyss ; and Lilian, standing upon the 
very edge of the cliff, beheld the frightful fall. 
In another instant all was still — the catas- 
trophe was accomplished— the steed and its 
master D3 7 motionless upon the beach below. 
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Then Lilian Halkin turned away and fled CHAPTER CXCIX. 

precipitately. At a distance down the slopin? 

eminences she met some persons, to whom with the gathering of a stork. 

a real horror in her looks — for this there was no 

need to simulate— she declared that a terrible It was about nine o’clock in the evening when 
accident had just occurred. They descended the Hangman paid' a visit to his friend Beneull 
by the shortest way to the beach, and there at the den of infamy in Jacob’s Island. On 
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beheld the Minor Canon and the horse both 
dead and frightfully mangled. Lilian however 
remained at a distance ; bat when the persons 


being admitted by the master of the place, 
Daniel Colli \ said in a rough impatient tone, 
“Well, what’s the matter? Is anything 


rejoined her again, they told her she would amiss ? Why did you send up that .pressing 
have to give evidence at a Coroner’s Inquest, message just now to tell me to come down at 
This she did : and with a manner utterly defy- once ?” 

ing suspicion that she herself had been the “ Can’t you wait a minute or two till we 


she herself had been 


cause of the catastrophe, did she give a feasible are cozy in the back 


Can’t you wait a minute or two till 


version of the occurrence. The jury were satis- 
fied — a verdict of Accidental Death was re- 
turned — and Lilian Halkin embarked for 
France. 

On the morning which followed that of her 
departure, Miss Stanley received a letter con : 
taining these words 

“ My dear Lydia. - “ Dover. 

“I am about to quit England for ever. 
Bernard Audley is no more ! I beheld him 
perish in a manner tlrt will doubtless 
strike j'ou as bein? fraught with retri- 
butive justice for the evil he has done 
me. It w'as a shocking accident that caused 


together ?” asked 


were satis- Bencu’l : “ but .you don’t give a feller time 
h was re- even to shut the door.” 

larked for “Well, look sharp about P,” said the Hang- 
man ’cause why, I don’t like these sudden 
that of her messages— they make one afraid.” 


his death ; and it was a strange chance that Young lives 
rendered me the spectatress thereof. The “ Is that all ?” asked the Hangman contemp- 
newspapers will furnish you with full parti- tuously. “ Why shou’dn’t the Buttoner stop 
culars. and chat with old Mother Franklin ? Didn't 

“ At present I know not where I shall fix he live for some time with Nell Gibson at 
my abode, nor whether indeed I shall adopt Mrs. Young’s? and isn’t it natura' enough 
any settled habitation at all. The agitation of then that he should look on Mother Franklin 
my thoughts and the whirlwind which rages as an old acquaintance V 

in mj" mind, appear only to be compatible with “Well and good," responded Beneull : “ but 
a wild erratic existence. But you shall hear there!s a great. deal_to .be judged -of- -by— the 


The door being secured, the two ru Ilians 
passed into the back room, where Beneull at 
once produced pipes and a bottle of spirits. 

“ Now then, whit is it all about ?” demand- 
ed the Hangman. 

“Why, I don’t much like summut that I see 
this afternoon,” answered Beneull. “There 
was that Buttoner feller talking to old Mother 
Franklin at the corner of the street where Mrs. 


from me occasionally ; and as I must now be nianncE_.of_people,.and.also-by-any--]ittle word 
dependent upon you for my bread, I shall or.two .that .one may. catch .accidentally.!!-., 
periodically let you know" to what address “ Go on and tell us what you mean without 
you can forward me the trifle that will suffice this round-about palaver and as the Hang- 
f or my wants. Had you continued poor, Lydia, man spoke he tossed oil’ a ’ ' ! 

I would sooner have begeed my bread than “First of all,”contin 


have encroached upon your bounty ; but as 
there is now wealth in the family, I hesitate 
not to crave the pittance which may sustain 
me. 

“ We shall never meet again, dear Lydia : 
but you and all who are dear to you, will 
constantly be present in my thoughts. 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

“The Unfortunate Lilian.” 


man spoke he tossed off a glass of gin. 

“First of all,” continued Beneull, “ I saw 
that the Buttoner and Mother Franklin was 
talking in a very peculiar and confidential 
way, as if they had sonic matter of importance 
in hand. The Buttoner once or twice put his 
hand up to his head, and looked just for all the 
world like a chap that is full of remorse : and 
then Mother Franklin spoke to him with great 
earnestness as if trying to persuade him to 
tell her summut. So I watched the opportunity, 
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got round behind 'em, and then sauntered up 
Thus was it that she kept her own secret as if quite in a promiscuous way. They didn’t 
respecting the real cause of Bernard Audley’s see me till I w r as_ close upon them, and I heard 
horrible death : and thus was it also that no them both mention the name of Nell Gibson.” 
member of the family to which she belonged “ Ah 1 this does really then begin to look 
ever had to experience a sickenine at the heart serious,” observed the Hangman. “ But what 
through the knowledge that Lilian was a next ?’’ 

murderess! “When they saw me they both looked 

precious confused. The Buttoner stared at 
me in quite a suspicious way, jus like a chap 
that .means to peach. But that old wretch 
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Mother franklin immediately recovered her 
presence of-mind.; and taking a pinch of snuff, 
wagged her old jaws and said summut in what 
she meant to be a good-humoured ' way. I 
pretended not to have noticed anything queer, 
and very soon walked on. Then I at once 
came back home again, and "sent the Durry- 
nacker straight up to you. The Mushroom 


faker Called soon after ; and I told him aisd 
what bad happened. They are both coming 
back presently.” 

“ But you don’t think the 'Buttoner really 
means peaching V asked Coffin, a diabolical 
expression settling upon his countenance. ' 

,l I have my fears, I can tell you,” answered 
Bencull : “ or else why the deuce should I 
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have sent up for you, or told those fellers to 
come back again ? Don’t you recollect how 
the Buttoner behoved that night when wc did 
Nell’s business ? The moment the gal was 
strangled, didn’t the Buttoner suddenly burst 
into tears and cry like a child ? Why, I re- 
collect perfectly well you roared out to ask 
what the devil was the meaning of that blub- 
beiing " 

“ Ah ! and I recollect too, now you speak of 
it,” interrupted the Hangman. “Jhe Butto- 
ner said it was only a sort of nervous tit that 
he could not help for the moment.” 

“ Aye, ’added Benctill ; “and he cried out 
for us, to take her away and not let her stare 
up at him with her eyes that was fixed and dull 
as if made of glass ; and lie trembled all over 
with convulsions." 

“ So he did,” remarked the Hangman : “ and 
while you and me shoved the dead body over 
into the dike, wo wore, obliged to leave the 
Mus iroom taker and ltd) the Durrynackcr 
here to look after the Buttoner. But wlmt has 
the Buttoner been doing ever since then ? 
I don’t think I have seen him more than once 
or twice ” 

“ For the last two nr three months I hav’n’t 
seen him at all,” said Bencull, “ until this after- 
noon. Its true I hadn't thought much about 
him, because he is often out on the tramp for 
several months together ; hut when he tinned 
up in this queer way just now, and I saw him 
with old Mother Franklin, it made mo feel just 
us if I was all of a sudden in (jueer .Street. I 
say, 1 tan'el, I suppose you know prettv well 
that Mother Franklin doesn’t like you a’bit ?” 

“The old harridan !” growled the’ Dane man; 
“sAe: wants to be tumbled ove r into the ditch. 
But T say, this is getting rather serious about 
the Buttoner ” 

At this moment then* was a knock at the 
street-door ; and Bencull at once observed, 
“ Here’s the other coves.” 

He then procccdcel tei answer the sum- 
mons, anel speedily returned, accompanied by 
the Diurynaeker and the Mushroom Faker. 

The four ruffians now sat in solemn conclave 
to deliberate on the threatening aspect which 
affairs appeared to have assumed in respect to 
the murder of Nell Gibson. Several plans 
were discussed. The Mushroom Faker pro- 
posed that they should entice, or convey by 
force, both Mother franklin and the Buttoner 
down to the crib and make away v ith them. 
Bob the .Durrynackcr suggested flight: hut 
Bencull was inclined to support the Mushroom 
Faker’s murderous project. The Hangman sat 
listening m silence to the deliberations that 
were thus going on. 

“ Well, why don’t you say what you think ?" 
asked Bencull. “ Como, Dan’cl, speak out.” 

“ I hardly know what to decide upon,” was 
Ins' response. “As for bolting, that’s al- 
together out of the question. T tell you wlmt 
I will do, 1 he added after a few moment’s 


reflection, “ I’ll just toddle up to Mrs. Young’s 
and see how tilings look’ there.” 

This suggestion was cordially approved of 
by his companions ; and the Hangman accor- 
dingly proceeded fortwith to the neighbouring 
street where Mrs. Young dwelt. On arriving 
there, he was admitted by old Mother Franklin, 
who for a moment looked as if she were start- 
led by his appearance : hut immediately 
recovering herself, she said with a grin, “ Well, 
Mr. C’oflin, so you have come to see us again, 
eh ? You don’t desert us altogether. But it’s 
a long time since you have been here. I don’t 
think since Nell Gibson left us — and she 
looked very hard in the Hangman’s face as she 
thus spoke. 

“ I have not had any business down this 
way since then,” answered Coffin, whose 
features betrayed not the slightest indication 
of conscious guilt. “ Is Mr?. Young in?” 

" No, she be not,” replied Mother Franklin. 
" But you can walk into flic parlour, Mr. 
Collin, and wait till she comes.” 

Thus speaking, the old woman threw open 
fhe door; and the Public Executioner passed 
into the room, lie found no one there ; 
nnd Inking a seat, asked, “ IIow long will Mrs. 
Young he before she comes back ?” 

_ " Not above hnlf-an-hour or so,” was Mother 
1 ran kiln s response : then as she took a huge 
pinch of snull from her box with an indecent 
I ict tiro on the lid, she said, “ Will you take 
anything, Mr. Collin ?” 

“ TImt'a one word for me and two for your- 
self, ’ answered the Hangman, affecting a good- 
humoured smiie. “Well, iet some' tin:”— 
and he flung half-a-crown upon the table. 

The old woman sped forth to procure the 
j liquor ; and when she returned in about five 
minutes, Collin said, “Now yon shall mix two 
glasses, one for yourself and one for me. I don’t 
know how it is, but I think I am no great 
favourite of yotir’s — just because I chaffed you 
on one occasion.” 

“ Yes— when you was here to see Nell Gib- 
son, " Mother Franklin hastened to add ; and 
the fjuickness with which she spoke brought 
on a fit of coughing that nearly chocked her 
and made the scalding rheum run down her 
wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Now then, old woman,” observed the 
Hangman, “you will go out of the world in 
one of those shaky fits if you don’t mind.” 

“Ah, well ! I suppose my time ain’t wery 
far off,” she replied, wagging her toothless 
jav s. “ I am eighty-two come next Ifebivcrry, 
and have had a pretty long run of it. Ah ! 
and 1 have seen a manj* strange tilings too — a 
blessed many things, Mr. Collin I” 

“ No doubt of it,” lie answered. “ But come, 
Ictus drink to a better understanding betwixt 
us. I recollect I threw a shilling at you once 
and called you an old beldame. I v as very 
wrong ; but I only did it in fun. There’s no 
harm in me— I am as innocent and as quiet as 
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any lamb— though, perhaps I don’t look much 
like one.” 

Mother Franklin stared at him as if indeed 
3he thought that he was very far from having 
a lamb-like appearance ; and there was some- 
thing in her look which (Jollin did not fancy 

for_ it seemed to confirm the dark suspicions 
which Bencull’s information had already en- 
gendered. 

11 irowsomever,” he continued, affecting a 
jocular mood, “ if [ flung you a shi ling once 
and willed you an old beldame, I now toss you 
a guinea and call you a dear good old creature." 

He suited the action to the word with regard 
to the money ; and Mother Franklin, taking 
it up, was evidently much rejoiced at so un° 
expected a present. 

“Where’s Mrs. Young gone?’ asked the 
Hangman. 

“ I don’t know,” was the response. “ She’s 
only just stepped out a bit." 

“ Well, it struck me I saw her just now," 
remarked the Hangman, assuming a careless 
tone and look ; “ and 1 thought that the 
Buttoner was with her.” 

The statement he thus made was false : but 
he spoke in this manner in order to see what 
effect the mention of the Buttoner’s name 
would have upon Mother Franklin. 

“ Very likely," she answered, taking an- 
other pinch of snuff. 

“_Oh 1 tlieu the Buttoner has turned up 
again ?" said the Hangman. “ I have not seen : 
him this long while. Where’s he been ? ’ 

“ I am sure I don’t know," rejoined Mother 
Franklin, somewhat roughly ; and she a "a in i 
looked very hard at the Public Executioner, as 
if to ascertain whether he had any sinister 
object in putting these questions. i 

“All! but I happen to know,” proceeded s 
Coffin, observing how she regarded him, and c 
fully comprehending the nature of her scru- t 
liny, so that his suspicion of something being 
wrong was now fully confirmed,— “ I happen 1 
to know that he does speak pretty frankly to a 


that bis random assertion had conveyed a truth 
andthat the Buttoner had actually gone out 
with Mrs. Young.' 

“ Well then,” he rejoined, “ I can positively 
declare that I saw them together.” 

^ “And what if you did ?” demanded Mother 
trankiin : “it’s no business of mine, or of 
your’n either. What’s it got to do with us ? T 
suppose you don’t care where the Buttoner 
goes, or who he toes with.” 

“ Nut a fig," answered the Hangman : then 


“ Well, I suppose that Bencull has told you 
he saw me and the Buttoner talking together 
this afternoon. But what of that ? asked the 
old woman. “ I suppose that old acquaintances 
may stop and chat if they like. ’ 

“llow you are going on,” interrupted the 
Hangman, affecting to laugh. “Why, of course 
old acquaintances will talk ; and I suppose 
that as Jam an old acquaintance also, there is 
no harm in my asking about the Buttoner in a 
| friendly way. I always thought he was a rood 
fellow, and was glad to hear he hud come hack 
to London again. Will he be here to-night 
“ I can’t say,” replied Mother Franklin. 

“But he did go out with Mrs. Youn"— 
didn’t he now ?’’ = 

“ No,” she returned ; “ he did not :"-and 
though she looked with bold hardihood in the 
Hangmans face, he nevertheless saw right well 


11 Having taken a Ion? draught of gin-aud-wacer, 
," lie said with apparent carelessness of manner, 
d “By the bye, any news of Nell Hibson ? 1 
g wonder what the deuce has become of that gal. 
i- What made her bolt, do. you think, from this 
place ? She didn’t owe your missus any money 
e —did she?’ 

“Not a farthing. She had plent 3 r of money — 
s as 1 dare siy you very' well know:"— and 
Mother Franklin nodded significantly at the 
" Public Executioner. 

s “ Yes : there had been some little all-lira— 
e the Shooter’s llill business for instance — which 
had put some money into all our pockets, and 
t Nell had her share. But you haven’t told me 
t whether any tiling has been heard of her ?” 

- . “How should I know ?” asked Mother Frank- 
lin snappishly. “Nell was no favourite of 

- mine. She used to give herself precious airs 

towards me ; and But no matter ! I don’t 

> bear the poor thing any more ill-will, wherever 
i she is." 

“Isn’t it strange,” asked the Hangman, to- 
’ tally unabashed, « that nothing’s been heard of 
i her for so long ? ’ 

i “Wery strange indeed,” answered Mother 
• Franklin. “The last night ' I e> er saw her I 
remember f was uncommon lushy, and she said 
some cutting things to me. The Buttoner 
came to fetch her away ; and she never re 
turned no more." 

“ Where did he take her to ?’’ asked Coffin, 
looking as innocent as his hang-daw counten- 
ance would permit him. 

“Ah 1 that’s more than I can say. If I had 
known at the time I should have gone and in- 
quired after her when I found that she didn’t 
come back." 

“ Well, I suppose now that you lnve seen the 

Buttoner again, you have asked him what be- 
came of Nell ? ’ — and Daniel Coffin once more 
looked very hard in Mother Franklin’s face. 

At this moment the street-door was heard to 
open, evidently by means of a latch-key ; and 
Mother Franklin observed, “ Here's missus 
| having said which she went fortli very hurried- 
1} into the passage, as if to give some warning, 
or intercept Mrs. Young and the person who 
had just entered with her : for that the mis- 
tress of the house had returned with a com- 
panion, ^ was apparent from the sounds of two 
persons' footstep in the passage. 

The Hangman, instantaneously suspecting 
that Mrs. Young's companion was the 
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Butfconer, and recognising in Mother Franklin’s 
sudden disappearance a farther proof that 
treachery was intended, lost no time in 
following her into the passage: and there, 
sure enough, he beheld the paramour of the 
murdered Nell Gibson.'- There was a light 
in the passage— and tee Hangman’s counte- 
nance was seen to grow instantaneously 
diabolic in its expression: but in a moment 
mastering his rage, he extended his hand to 
the Buttoner, saying, “Ah, old fellow 1 I 
heard that you had come back. How do you 
find yourself ?" 

The man, who had a very miscrab’e and 
downcast aspect— as if a load of care were 
upon his mind— said, “I can’t shake hands 
with you, Coffin : I have something ho.ro that 
won't let me :”— and he placed his hand upon 
his heart. 

“What the devil does all this mean V 
growled the Hangman, not knowing exactly 
what to do or whether to resent this conduct 
on the part of the Buttoner: but the next 
moment, thinking it best to take his departure 
he exclaimed, “ Come, stand aside and let me 
be off. I see very well that I am not wanted 
here 1” 

But the Buttoner placed his hick against 
the street-door, saying, “ You can’t go 
and at the same moment both Mrs. Young 
and Mother Franklin seized upon the Public 
Executioner like two tiger-cats,— the elder 
woman, despite her "reat age, being if any- 
thing the more ferocious of the two. 

. For an instant the Hangman was over- 
powered in that narrow passage : but the 
next moment he burst away from the two 
women, dashing Mrs. Young into the parlour, 
and trampling old Mother Franklin under his 
feet. Their cries were horrible : and now the 
Buttoner sprang at the Hangman, threw his 
arms round his neck, and clung to him with 
the tenacity of a boa-constrictor. They fell, 
struggling desperately, in the passage, and 
several females who belonged to the house of 
ill-fame, being alarmed by the noise, came 
rushing down the stairs, some in a state of 
more than semi-nudity. Without comprehend- 
ing the motive which led to the attack upon 
the Hangman, but zealous in taking the part 
of the mistress of the place, they at once 
precipitated themselves upon Coffin, against 
whom Mrs. Young was levelling the most 
horrible menaces. 

But the Hangman was not yet overpowered: 
he possessed a lion’s strength, and was now 
as desperate as the maddened beast itself 
when the hunters hold it at bay With one 
tremendous effort he shook off the female 
furies who had pounced upon him — released 
himself from the grasp of the Buttoner— and 
with the iron heel of his great thick boot dealt 
that individual such a blow that left him sense- 
less upon the floor, where he lay. Another 
instant and the Hangman's hand was upon 


the latch of the street-door : but again did the 
females from up-stairs dart upon him, while 
Mrs. Young herself re-appeared from the 
parlour, armed with the poker. 

Through the posse of furies rushed the 
Hangman, scattering them in the passage as 
a bull daBhes aside right and left a crowd 
when careering through it ; and in another 
moment the formidable weapon -was wrenched 
from Mrs. Young’s hand. Then striking all 
about at random— thus doing seriouB injury, 
and even breaking bones— the Hangman re- 
named the front door, sprang forth, and 
hurried away as quickly as Ins legs would 
carry him. 

His ideas being all in confusion, he instinc- 
tive^' sped in the direction of Jacob’s Island ; 
but as he neared that spot the thought sudden- 
ly struck him that there might be danger there. 
He accordingly turned aside— took another 
direction— gained London Bridge— traversed it 
— and reaching the City, hastened along to- 
wards Fleet Lane. 

But while pursuing his way, his ideas began 
to settle themselves in his mind ; and it struck 
him that if there were danger for him at 
Jacob’s Island, there might be likewise peril 
at his own house : — that is to say, if the Butto- 
ncr had peached and the constables were on 
the look-out, he would stand the same chance 
of being arrested in Fleet Lane as at Bencull’s 
crib. He stopped short and stood irresolute 
how to act. He felt as if the crisis of his 
destiny were at hand. What could he do 1 
The very worst was to be apprehended. Every 
thing seemed to indicate that the Buttoner 
had already peached relative to Nell Gibson’s 
murder— or llmt he meant to do so. Else why 
should he and the women have sought to detain 
him ? 

The Hangman turned into one of the narrow 
streets leading down towards Ciipplegate ; 
and entering a low boozing-ken, he went into 
the public room, sat down, and called for liquor 
and a pipe. No one besides himself happened 
to be in the room at the time ; and lie was 
glad to have this opportunity of deliberating 
seriously unon the course which he should 
pursue. Taking a draught of the liquor which 
was provided, and lighting his pipe, he set 
himself to think. But his reflections brought 
no comfort. Dangers stared him in the face ; 
and he who had twined the halter around the 
neck of so, many, now felt as if it wei’e twining 
around his own. 

ne thought of flying from London : but 
whither could he go ? He knew full well that 
it would be difficult to disguise himself, and 
that if a hue and cry wei’e raised, his recogni- 
tion would be inevitable. Besides, lie did not 
happen to have much money in his pocket at 
the time ; and he was well aware how im- 
possible it was to get on without a plentiful 
supply of the needful. He determined there- 
fore to stay in London, at least until tbe 
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morrow ; and while revolving in his mind the claimed the chandler. “Then there must be 
different places where he thought he might lie really sumrnut very unpleasant that’s occur- 
hid, he remembered Taggarty’s chandlery-shop red V 
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on Mutton Hill, .Clerken well. 

Issuing forth from the boozing-ken, he was 
proceeding in the direction of Clerken well, 
when he suddenly recollected the disinclination 
which Taggarty had evinced to harbour him on 


“ In plain terms, Bill,” said the Hangman, 
“ I am afraid that the traps are after me." 

“ What for ’—some new affair ? l; asked Tag- 
garty. 

“ Oh ! I will tell you all about it when you 
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that occasion when he called there and met come back. You go and fetch Sally of Dick ; 
Sally and Dick Melmoth after his escape but I would rather have Sally of the two." 

f A * . • it. _ mi i i v » * /• ■» _ 


from drowning in the Thames at the time of 
the burglary at Sirs. Owen’s. 


“ By the bye, what’s become of Tank the 
Foundling ?” inquired the chandler, as he rose 


“Bill Taggarty,” he said to himself, “wouldn’t from his seat and put on his hat to depart on 
have me then ; and it’s no use my going to him the errand now entrusted to him. 
now. And yet lie is very friendly with Dick “ Oh 1 he’s been out of my hands a long 
and Sally— he brought them up, as one may time,” answered Coffin, “and I don’t know 
say, when he was the Banchin Grand — and what the deuce has become of him. He got 
therefore he wouldn’t mind going and letting well nigh killed on Westminster Bridge seven 
them know that I have got into, trouble and or eight months ago — it’s too long a story to tell 
must see one of ^ them as soon as possible.” now — and was taken to a surgeon's close in the 

Therefore, without any farther hesitation, neighbourhood where the accident occurred ; 
the Hangman paused his way towards Mutton and ever since then I have lost all trace of him’ 
Hill ; and shortly entered the little chandlery- But don’t let us wait to chatter : you cut down 
shop kept by William Traggarty to Fleet Lane and make Sal come up shortly. 

This individual was seated in the small par- On second thoughts, she had better not come 
lour behind the shop : but the moment the with you or yet take a direct course : and if 
glazed door communicating with the street she should think there is any body on the 
opened and the little bell tinkled, Tag ;arty watch dogging her steps, then she mustn’t come 
came forth. here at all, but must go quite in other direction 

“ Hullo, Dan’el ! is that you ?” said the so as to put them off their scent. Now then, 
chandler, who, not knowing that anything was Bill, do you understand ? and will you manage 
wrong, now seemed tolerably cordial in his this thing cleverly, as you know how to do it if 


welcome, although the Hangman was no great you like ?” 
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favourite of his ; but it suited his purpose to ' “I will, Daniel,” returned the chandler • 
keep on as good terms as possible with all those and he forthwith took his departure. - : ’ 

persons who were acquainted with his antece- An hour elapsed, during which the Hang- 
dents. . man experienced the most feverish anxiety, 

“ Yes — it’s me as large as life, Bill,” returned which was moreover artificially stimulated I y 
the Hangman. “But let’s step inside into the deen inroads he mndp linnr) TV* rrrrn vfrr’c I 


the Hangman. “But let’s step inside into 
your parlour, for I want to talk to you a 
bit." 

Into the little room behind the shop did Tag- 
garty accordingly lead the way : and producing 


the deep inroads he made upon Taggarty’s gin 
bottle. * He frequently gnashed his teeth with 
rage, or clenched his fist and struck it forcibly 
upon the table. Often too, during that hour, 
did he go and listen at the street-door to hear 


his ginbottle and glasses, he sat down, the if footsteps were approaching. The clock of 
Hangman already having thrown himself upon Clerkenwell Church proclaimed one, and- sti'l 
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a seat; Taggarty did 

“ Is anything the matter asked the chand- keeping him ? 


not return : what could be I 
If he went quick he need not 


ler, now observing that there was a certain be more than ten minutes going, and the like- 
degree of trouble in Coffin’s looks. time for coming back, which would leave him 

“ Well, I can’t siy things are quite as right forty minutes to stop and talk in Fleet Lane 1 
as they should be,” responded the Hangman. Surely then he ought to be back by this time." 
“ But when do you usually shut up this shop of Was Taggarty capable of betraying him ? No 


yours ? 1 


“ About ten : but to-night, being Saturday, did he not return ? 

[ j i »i . . . . . 


— the Hangman rejected that idea. Why then 
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I keep it open until twelve.” 


“Well, it’s just close upon twelve now,” chandler made his appearance. His looks 


At length, about ten minutes past one, the 
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observed Coffin ; “and so I suppose you can 
shut up at once, can't you V 
“Do. you want me to do anything for you 1" 
asked Taggarty. . - 

“Yes — I don’t exactly feel it convenient to 


haggard and frightened ; and Coffin at once 
saw that he had obtained some evil intelligence. 

“ Well, what is it?’’ he demanded, in a^voice 
expressive of the most poignant impatience. 

“ There’s a terrible smash,” was Tavoartv’s 


go home,” rejoined Coffin ; “and therefore I -reply. “ Bencull, the Mushroom Faker and 
want you to run down and tell Sal that she the Durrynacker, are all three arrested • and 
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must come up and see me at once.” - 
“ What, in the .middle of the night?” ex- j 


the officers have been to Fleet Lane ” 

“Malediction 1" ejaculated the Hangman,, in I 
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a low bat terrible voice of concentrated .ra* ■ 
“What else, Bill? Go on— tell me every- 
thing.” 

“ It appears that the Buttoner has peached, 
and all particulars about Nell Gibson is known. 
You had better be off, Ban’el, as quick as ever 
you can. Sallv will meet you in two hours 
down at old Jeremy Humpage’s in White- 
chapel.” 

“What on earth made her fix upon that 
place?” cried the Hangman. “She ought 
to know very well that old Jeremy won’t open 
his house at such a time of night — or rather in 
the morning ; and that even if it was the 
middle of the day, he wouldn’t like to receive 
a visit from me when I am in trouble. It 
would be all very well if I had a lot of things 
to dispose of — plate or jewellery, or what 
not ’’ 

“ Well, but Sally says yon must make the old 
man let you in, and nobody will think of look- 
ing for you there. You couldn’t go to -Toe 
Parkes’s on Saffron Hill close by here ; nor yet 
to Meg Blowen’s in the Almonry: Sharp 
Hawley’s in the Mint is done up ; and Polly 
Scratckem in Whitechapel is no friend of 
your'n : so Sally was bewildered, and thought 1 
it best for you to go at once to old Jeremy’s.” 

“Well, and I don't know but what after all 
it’s the best dodge,” observed the Hangman. 
“ But what the deuce made you so long ?" 

“ Why, Sally had gone over to Jacob’s Island 
to give you a hint that Larry’s men had been 
to "Fleet Lane ; and she hadn’t come back 
when I called. So Dick begged me to wait, 
and I did. But prey don’t delay any longer : 
I might have been followed for anything I 
know ; though I don't think I was, for I kept 
a sharp look-out as I came along.” 

The Hangman tossed off another glass of 
gin-and-water, to cheer his spirits, as he said ; 
and then, having thanked Taggarty for his 
kindness, took his departure. 


CHAPTER CC. 


THE OLD FENCE S ABODE. 

In* one of the narrowest, dirtiest, and most 
pestilential streets of that maze of squalor, 
wretchedness, and demoralization known as 
Whitechapel, the habitation of Jeremy Hum- 
page was situated. It consisted of two houses 
thrown into one : for the old man ostensibty 
carried on the business of second-hand clothes’ 
dealer ; but his real occupation was that of 
receiver of stolen goods. Indeed, as set forth 
in an early part of this nai'rative, he was an 
inveterate “ fence but he generally manag- 
ed matters so cunningly as to escape the 
meshes of the law. j 

Ilis profits were immense ; and he had cor- 
respondents upon the Continent by whose aid 


he carried on a considerable portion of his illicit 
commerce. For instance, when a robbery of 
banknotes for large amounts was accomplished 
and payment of them was stopped at the Bank 
of England, Humpage would purchase them 
of the thieves ; and the instant they fail into 
his possession he would despatch them to his 
correspondents in Holland of France, where 
they were immediately passed into circulation. 
Or a:ain, if diamonds or other precious stones 
of very large value came into his possession, 
these were also sent off to the Continent, 
where they were readily disposed of. Nor 
was this all the service which his foreign cor-- 
respondents rendered him : but inasmuch as 
he purchased his goods at one-twentieth part 
of their real value, he was enabled to make 
constant shipments of large quantities of 
articles, the impost of Continental tariffs still 
leaving him a very large margin for profit. 

Tue reader will therefore understand how it 
was that Mr. Jeremy Humpage required a 
somewhat large establishment ; and lie had 
several persons in his employment. But 
these individuals did not dwell in his habita- 
tion : his old housekeeper — a woman nearly 
of his own age — was the only individual who 
slept on the premises besides himself. 

On the particular night, however, of which 
we are writing, Jeremy Humpage had a friend 
with him. This was his agent and accomplice, 
the Swag Chovey Bloak — another “fence” 
whose acquaintance the reader may remember 
to have made at Bencull’s crib the first time 
that it was introduced to his notice. 

It was now past two o’clock in the morning 
— the Sabbath morning too— and the Swag 
Chovey Bloak was still closetted with Jeremy 
Humpage in a back room of the establishment 
in "Whitechapel. But of very peculiar con- 
struction and arrangements was this back room. 
The window was entirely boarded up, with 
merely two circular ho’es about four inches in 
diameter towards the top for the purpose of 
letting in the fresh air. The door of this room 
fitted so exactly into the wainscotted passage 
whence it openedj and was so minutely uniform 
with the other part of the woodwork, that not 
even the keenest observer would have noticed, 
when in the’ passage, that it was a door at all. 
No hinges were visible — no crevices nor creases 
which might trace the outline of a door : nor 
was there any handle, latch, or lock to be seen. 
The hinges w r ere invisible ; and the door open- 
ed by means of a secret spring. The interior, 
of the room showed a floor, walls, and ceil- 
ing blackened with smoke. There was a lar.e 
furnace, with a melting pot fixed over a grat- 
ing to which a pair of bellows were so adjusted 
as to enable any one standing by to sustain 
• an incessant fanning of the fire under that 
grating. A table and three or four' chairs con- 
stituted the furniture. j 

In this room it was that, at two o’clock on 
the Sunday morning, we now' find old Jeremy 
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Hum r*'i rr £ > and his friend the Swag Chovey j 
Bleak. There was wine upon the table — and 
not only wine, but also a tray containing the 
materials for an excellent repast, as well as 
t wo or three dishes of the summer fruits then 
in season. For old Jeremy was regaling him- 
self and his friend on the strength of a most- 
lucrative transaction which they had concluded 
a few hours back. This was nothing more nor 
less than a purchase of a large quantity of 
plate that had been stolen from some rich 
person’s house ; and as initials and armorial 
bearings were engraven on every article of the 
plunder, the melting pot was gradually fusing 
the whole into a solid mass. 

deremy and his friend were chatting gaily — 
drinking their wine, as they watched the melt- 
ing process— and taking it by turns to work 
the bellows. Suddenly a sharp ring was heard 
at the street-door. By the light of the candles 
as well as by that of the candescent charcoal 
under the melting pot, the two fences gazed 
upon each other with troubled looks : for not- 
withstanding the admirable precautions taken 
to conceal the laboratory where their operations 
were going on, their consciences were not 
sn fliciently^ pure to guarantee them against the 
sudden alarm which this imperious ringing at 
such an hour was so well calculated to excite. 

The old housekeeper had for some hours 
past been in bed : but even if she were 
up, slie would not have been permitted 
to open the door at that time of nulit — 
or rather morning. Old Jeremy therefore 
rose from his seat— took one of the 
candles — and issuing forth . from the room,' 
carefully closed the mysterious door behind 
him. Descending the stairs, he drew hack the 
bolts of the front door, but left the chain still 
up, so that when open to the width of a foot, 
it was still safely secured against any intruder. 

“ Let me in, Mr. Jeremy — let me iu,’’ said 
a female voice. “ I wish to speak to you 
particularly." 

“ Who are you T’ he inquired. 

“ Don’t you know me— Sally Melmoth ?’’ 
was the response. 

“ Ah 1 Daniel Coffin’s friend ! But what 
do you want?’ 

“ I cannot speak here— and it is important. 
Let me in.” 

Jeremy Humpage hesitated no longer ; but 
letting go the chain, gave the woman ad- 
mittance : then closing the door, he replaced 
the chain and shot the bolts back into their 
sockets. Having done this, he led the way 
into a little parlour on the ground floor ; and 
placing the light upon the table, awaited the 
explanation which the woman had to give for 
this unseasonable visit. 

“ Mr. Humpage, pray don’t be angry with 
me," slie began ; “ but I am in very great 
trouble ” 

“ Trouble !” lie immediately - ejaculated, 
trembling all oyer : “ then what on earth do 


you come to me for ? You know very well 
that T can’t help you. But what sort of 
trouble is it ? Something about Daniel Collin, 

I suppose. Why, that man was born to get 
into trouble. What chances, what oppor- 
tunities he has had 1 What business we have 
done together ! — and yet somehow or other 
he is always running into scrapes.” 

“ But since you have done so much business 
with him,” observed Sally Melmoth, “ won’t 
you give him your advice ? To tell you the 
truth — relying on your friendship, I have 
made an appointment for him to come and 
meet me here ’’ 

“Come here ?” actually screamed the old man, 
his shrivelled form shaking from head to foot, 
and continuing to tremble as if with the palsy 
— while he went on to say in a sharp querulous 
tone, “ What an hour to make an appointment 
at a person’s house 1 I won’t have it— I can’t 
have it ” 

“ But it is done— the appointment is made,” 
said Sally Melmoth ; “ and it’s too late to alter 
it. 1 must wait for him here.” 

“ When will he come ? when will he come ?” 
asked the old man nervously. 

“ In about half-an-hour or so,” was the res- 
ponse. “ 1 walked quicker than usual, and 
therefore get' here sooner than I expected. 
Ootne, Mr. Jeremy, pray don’t look so cross 
about it : we shall do you no harm— and 
surely Daniel has put enough things in your 
way at different times to induce you to show 
him this little civility.” 

“ Well, well, I don’t know but what you 
say is true enough,” observed the ancient 
fence, somewhat softened. “But it must be 
a very bad case indeed for Daniel to make his 
appointments here. It shows as if all his usual 
haunts and wonted cribs bad become too hot 
to hold him. Come, tell me frankly, Sal, what 
is the matter ?” 

“ Why, you know Nell Gibson ” 

“ Ah 1 she disappeared in a strange way 
some time ago. What about her ?” 

“ It’s just for that disappearance that Daniel’s 
in trouble,” answered Sal : “and moreover, 
there’s a precious break-up down at the Folly 
Bridges ” 

“At Bencull's?” asked the old man. 

' “ Yes. But hark ! there’s Daniel 1” she ex- 

claimed, as the bell rang. 

Old Humpage took up the light and went to 
open the door. In less than a minute be re- 
turned to the parlour, followed by the Hang- 
man, whose grim countenance expanded into a 
sort of smile of satisfaction on beholding Sally 
Melmoth: for he was just nowin thatdesper- 
ate'situation when such a proof of fidelity on 
her part was calculated to touch his stony 
heart. 

“Now you can talk over matters together,” 
said Jeremy, “ and I will come back to you in 
half-an-kour.” 

“ Yery good,” said the Hangman : and when 
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the old fence had quitted the room, he drew his 
chair close up to Sally Melmoth, saying, “Now 
tell me all about it.” 

.. “ I don't know how it was,” began the wo- 
man, “'but when Bencull sent up for you this 
evening I thought there was something wrong, 
ard I was very dull and. miserable after you 
went out. It was half-past seven when you 
left, and Dick was gone out. So there I was 
left all alone, to mope by myself, till the blues 
came over me. At about ten Dick came back ; 
and finding me so miserable, he would make me 
take some spirits. 'Well, he and I were just sit- 
ting down to a comfortable glass, when a knock 
was heard at the door ; and on Dick's open- 
ing it, in walked three of Mr. Sampson’s men. 
Of course they wouldn’t believe us when we 
declared that you wasn’t in ; and they searched 
the whole place. We asked what was the 
matter : but they would not tell us— they were 
as mum as mice. Atlength, being satisfied that 
you was not there, they went away. As soon 
as they were gone and I thought the coast was 
clear, I stole out and cut across to the Folly 
Bridges as quick as my legs would carry me. 
But when 1 got down to Bencull's, the place 
was all shut up and no light to be seen. Three 
or four groups of people were however talking 
together in low whispers in Mill Street ; and I 
went up to one party and asked what was the 
matter. Then they told me that Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson, with a lot of his men, had suddenly 
invaded Bencull’s house— some getting in by 
the gallery behind, and others bursting upon 
the street door. They took Bencull, the Mush- 
room Faker, and Bob the Durrynacker prison 
and hurried them away. But one of the 
constables, w’lio, it seems, ,had watched in the 
street while the capture was being made, told 
the inhabitants who came out of the neighbour- 
ing houses, that it was on account of the mur- 
der of a gal named Nell Gibson, and that one 
of the chaps engaged in it had peached. I like- 
wise heard the people say that Daniel Coffin 
was in it, and that the officers were looking 
after him.” 

“That scoundrel the Buttoner 1” growled 
the Hangman, in a low tone of condensed fero- 
city. “ By Satan ! I wouldn’t mind swinging 
if I could only be revenged on him.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk in that horrid manner, 
Daniel 1” exclaimed Sally Melmoth, crying. 

“Well, go on,” he observed. “ What did 
you do next ?" 

“ I hastened back from the Folly Bridges as 
quick as ever I could to Fleet Lane,” she con- 
tinued, wiping her eyes ; “ and there I found 
Taggarty. I didn’t know where to make an ap- 
pointment to meet you ; but I thought that this 
place would be the best — and I’ll tell you why. 
Because,” continued the young woman, “ Larry 
Sampson knows very well how prudent, and 
cautious, and particular in all his doings old 
Jeremy is ; and he would no more think of 
looking for jmu beneath this roof than in the 


King’s palace. There will be a precious hue 
and cry to-morrow— or rather presently, for 
the new day has begun already some time : and 
you must lay up in lavender as close.as ever you 
can, till the storm has so far blown over that 
you can get away to France.” 

“ What then do yo upropose ?— that I should 
stay here for a while ?” asked the Hangman, 
evidently well pleased with the suggestion. 
“ But old Jeremy won't allow it ” 

“ Nonsense, Daniel ! how can he prevent it 
exclaimed Sally Melmoth. “ You tell him you 
must stay here for a day or two — and then 
when once he is implicated in concealing you 
at all, even for a few ' hours, he won’t dare 
turn round upon you, because he would be 
getting himself into trouble for having har- 
boured you. Besides, a miserable timid “old 
man like him, that you can blow out of 
existence with a breath, won’t dare oppose 
your will. So you can force yourself upon 
"him, and he must do his best to conceal you.” 

“Trust a woman for ready wit and inven- 
tion 1” exclaimed the Hangman. “You argue 
like a philosopher, Sal ; and your advice shall 
be adopted. But I say, are you sure that you 
wasn’t followed, coming up here just now ?” 

“I am sure of it,” answered Sally,— “at least 
as sure as a person well could be in such a 
case. But tell me— is there anything you 
want done ?” 

“Nothing particular at present. You had 
better not come near me again for some days, 
cause •why a watch is'sure to be set upon your 
movements. If I want to communicate with 
you, it Bhall be through old Humpage. So 
now you understand ; and if Larry Sampson 
or any of his people call, mind you pretend 
that you hav’n’t the slightest idea where the 
deuce I can be.” 

“Trust me for that,” answered Sally 
Melmoth. 

Jeremy Humpage now returned to the 
room, saying, “Well, my good friends, have 
you had your little talk out ? I suppose you are 
ready to go now : fori must think of retiring 
to bed.” 

“I tell you what it is, friend Humpage,” 
responded the Hangman : “I am going to 
spunge upon your kindness till night comes 
on again »” N 

“ What 1 stay here ?” screamed the old man. 
“ Impossible 1 impossible 1" — and he shivered 
from head to foot, 

“Now come, don’t be inhospitable,” said the 
Hangman soothingly. “ If you was in trouble, 
and came to Fleet Lane, saying, ‘My dear Mr. 
Coffin, I rely upon your courtesy and friendship ; 
or some such-like gentlemanly terms, you 
would receive a noble reception. So I expect 
the same from you." - 

“But, my good friend,’’ remonstrated Jeremy, 
“you know that I never mix myself up in the 
concerns of others ; and this too,” he added 
with a visible shudder, “is so veryvei’y serious.” I 
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“Come, don't you pretend to be & saint/' 
interrupted the Hangman, "with *a return of 
bis wonted gruffness of manner ; “ that dodge 
won’t do. What tbe devil are you thinking of ? 
To turn me out here at three o’clock in the 
morning, just when it is getting l : ght? "Why, 
I should be grabbed up directly.” 

“ Well,” observed Humpage, liking the pre- 
sent adventure as little as . might be, “ if it’s 
only tbe matter of a few hours, ' of course I 


cannot bo so cruel as to refuse. But on the 
positive understanding that when night comes 
again ” . - 

“ To be sure ! I shall only be too - glad to 
be safe off,” cried the Hangman : but he darted 
a significant look at Sally IMelmoth, as much 
as to say that now he was once safely installed 
beneath the old man’s roof, lie should not take 
his .departure until it fully suited his con- 
venience. 
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To be brief, Sally bade her paramour farewell, 
and issued forth on her way back to Fleet 
Lane. Old Jeremj’ then conducted the Hang- 
man to a bed-room ; and having seen him com- 
mence his preparations _for retiring to rest, lie 
went back to the laboratory in order to rejoin 
his friend the Swag Ghovcy Bloak. 

As soon as the Hangman found himself 
alone, he stopped in the midst of taking off 
liis garments ; and sitting down upon the 
truckle-bedstead in the sordid little chamber 
to which he had been conducted, began medi- 
tating very seriousl}' upon the circumstances 
of hfs position. His guilty conscience was 
naturally prone to conjure up a thousand 
terrors, akin to those which had arisen in his 
mind while alone at Taggarty's, but which lmd 
been allayed, or at all events temporarily 
absorbed, bj' the excitement of the walk from 
Mutton .Hill to Whitechapel, and also so long as 
ho was in the society of his mistress Sally Mel- 
moth. But now Unit ho was plunged into the 
solitude of this miserable chamber— without a 
soul to speak to, and without even of drop of 
spirits to give him an nitifieisl stimulant— lie 
rapidly felt into despondency : and a myriad 
phantoms of evil rose up in his active imagina- 
tion. 

What if Hally Mchnolh was to betray him ? 
She lmd hitlieifo been faithful to him for some 
years and through many vicissitudes : hut he 
had frequently made Imr the victim of hia 
brutality, and when ;um tiling thwarted him, 
had vented his spite upon her. Then her 
brother I tick, loo, had also Juan compelled to 
put up with his muse iimntives, and even 
with his blows ; and being <>f m» 1 1 cache runs 
and \indictive a character himself, the Hang- 
man naturally dreaded to find tioaehcry and 
revenge in others. He had a. considerable sum 
of money concealed at his house in Fleet Lane : 
and though he had ever most studiously 
avoided giving any hint either to his mistress 
or her brother of this circumstance, yet they 
must know tl at he* hnd money, the proceeds of 
the many desperate but lucrative matters in 
which he had been engaged : and what if they 
were, under present circumstances, to institute 
a search for it, now that he was compelled to 
absent himself fiom his dwelling ? 

These reflections began to torture the 
Hangman most poignantly — most goadingly ; 
and iu the solitude of that little chamber, he 
clenched his first and gnashed his teeth with 
rage. Then he endeavoured to console himself, 
as men will do in such cases, by' conjuring 
up every argument he could possibly think 
of in favour of the fidelity of Sally 
Melmoth and her brother. On former occasions 
when lie had been in trouble, were they 
not always faithful ? — and on this present 
occasion had not Sally Melmoth done her 
best to seek him cut at Jacob's Island and 
give him timely warning ? and had she not 
wept too just now in his presence ? Ah! all 


jjhat was well and good : but Lire Hangman 
Hit that he also would play the hypocrite 
where he meant to become the traitor, and 
that Ac would lull into a false security any 
individual whom he intended to make a victim. 

Now that his fears were so terribly active, 
they speedily took a wider range ; and he 
thought to himself that even if Sally . Melmoth 
and her brother Dick should prove faithful, 
what guarantee had he for similar fidelity on 
the part of Jeremy Jlurupage ? 

“The old villain,” said the Hangman to him- 
self, “knows that it is all up with mo-now, so 
far as continuing in London is concerned : he is 
aware that I can never be of any service to him 
again, and that I shall bring nothing more to 
his melting pot. Then, what regard can he have 
for me ? Everybody knows that these cursed 
old fences are the moat treacherous scoundrels in 
existence, and of cn send their pals, when com- 
pletely done up . and no longer useful to the 
scaffold, just as aland owner sends his vrorn-out 
labourcis to the workhouse. Besides, when I 
come to think of it, what possible fear can old 
Jeremy stand in of me ? If he gave me up to 
justice and I was to turn round upon him, de- 
nouncing him as an old fence, I should only be 
telling what Larry Sampson and every cons- 
table in London know very well already. But 
the proof— aye, the proof— that's it. For to 
show that lie is a receiver of stolen goods, some- 
thing that has been stolen must be found on 
hi.; premises. Of course old Jeremy knows all 
this, and is well aware that he is not in my 
power : lie is too wide awake to be in the power 
i of anybody. Then why shouldn’t he give me 
up : He ia endangering himself by letting me 
stay here : this really would put him in the 
reach of the law. There’s another thing too : — 
perhaps old Jeremy wouldn’t mind propitiating 
Lrury Sampson by such an important service as 
handing me over to his keeping ! Yes — by 
Satan 1 J am surrounded by dangers. In fact, I 
feel ns if my case was desperate ; it’s a sort of 
crisis— I know it is— I am sure of it. Was there 
ever a fellow who had done such F iugs as I 
have, that didn’t get sold by bis friends at last 
— either by his mistress or his pals ? And there 
is Bill Taggarty too— he known that I am here ; 
and he is such a miserable sneaking coward 
that if it was known I had been to his place at 
all, and Larry Sampson went and questioned 
him about it, he is just as likely as not to let 
the eat out of the bag at once and send Larry 
down her to look for me. Malediction 1 I can’t 
stay here ; and yet were the deuce am I to go, 
with scarcely any money in my pocket ?” 

From these reflections which the Hangman 
made to himself, the reader will comprehend the 
troubled state of his mind. It was therefore 
utterly impossible that he could lie down quiet- 
ly and think of composing himself to rest. He 
su'ffercd no remorse on account of his crimes — 
no, not even for that blackest one of all, the 
consequences of which had gathered the present 
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Lorsn over Ins head. Cut if he knee.- not the then did a grim smile of terrible satisfaction 
1 compunction of hi-- tremendous guilt, he at appear upon his features ; .and as ne raised his 
j all e vents- experienced its tcirora ; and now eyes he caught the reilccaon of himself in a 
i v -k l-o ci-aiin-- in that little chamber like a little mirror suspended to (me wall. J.be man 
! wounded lion fn its den. I actually started, as if that mirror were a wmaow 

1 .Suddenly an idea struck him — an idea w hieh through widen a fiend was looking in upon him . 

! vp-.c. but too consonant with the desperate for he never felt.— vile as he lcucw Ins : aspect 
I character of this fiend inhuman shape! What to be-that it was so utterly diabolical as at 
i if lie were to lav violent hands upon ttumpage that moment. . , 

—ransack the old man's rollers— take possession His plan being settled, hw mind made up and 


— ransacK tncoin man srmieis — wm- - -'—--j ■ 

of everything in the shape of money or vain- his weapons duly prepared .or any emergency, 
i able^ which he could find— disguise himself in !ho took off his great clumsy lace-up boots, and 
I some of the clothing from the caduhlidmienfs j opened the door with the noiselessness of an 
i am pie .store- and then rally forth, even in the accomplished burglar. The passage with which 
1 hyoid d’vli'dit. in the hen.- of escaping safe the chamber communicated was lighted by a 
1 and sound out of the metropolis ? For it was window at ! be end ; and Co ill n perceived that 
j d tvii.-dit now. . four doors opeivd from it, of which that ot Ins 

I ‘tIiN pV-.r th» 1 \i b lie Ex-cut ioner sjvodilv o-.vn chamber was one. A dead silence pre- 
| fixed upon : but. ere be stole f.u-tli from his vailc-d th.rougliout the dwelling- or at least no 

! ebamb-’'. lie lingered to toiUe beforehand the sound of any hind met hi-i ears. Stoa.mg out 

I mod- of procedure, lie hue v that the old into the pas-wgr, the Hangman tried toe floor 
' housekeeper was ordinarily the only inmate of of the chamber adjoining his own : n, opener*— 

; the dwellin? besides llump.ige himself ; and ho he looked in— hut no one was there. It at once 
i thou-ht it would be bettor to dispose of her struck him that tins must be ox! llump.ige i s 
first. 'era he carried bis fearful scheme into room : for there were several articles of cloth- 

i execution against !mr master. He had murder- ing lying about, evidently oclongmg to lmii. 

I on--; weapon's about him— more Ilian . sufficient to Bat the bed had not been slept in al nig i . 
enable him to overcome a dccrepid old woman l’orhaps the old man had for tome reason 
and an a-'.-d man, even if he found them both sought another chamber and .yet the Execu- 
:>’.v.-ke iiAbtiv respective chambers and they t inner could not exactly sc-tt.e bis mind to this 
were to oiler resistance: be bad bis crowbar, belief-for bis keen eye caught aig.it j of n .niglu - 
bis ebsp-i-nife, and his pistol-: But the pua/.le shirt and cotton night-cap lying at the foot of 
" a-, where were those chambers? bow ‘could the bed. _ as if in readiness fop their owners 
be find out in which room the housekeeper use. Without however pausing «o i eilocb 
fllenu and in which .Enemy Humpago ? If be much longer upon the matter, Co bn was about 
r ,;,t wandering about' the dwelling at a to issue forth and examine the other chain oers, 
'•■u’ture he ini'dil be seen -bis design would be when bis acute ear suddenly caught the sounds, 
MPP-cted -windows might be thrown up and of footsteps advancing, as if with tiptoe caution. 
,-n alai m raised, before lie conhl possibly silence along the passage, - -ot a moment aid l-.e r.e,i 
lb... two old people for ever. Hot then v as berate how to act, but at once concealed him- 
*• - - ‘self under the bed : lor lie thought it best to 


! to ’>rf»ecpd ? jnu mun.* • — — — cj 

‘ “Trust to tlie chapter of accident?, said the ascertain if possible who were about Hie house 
Hangman to himself: “for I can’t very well at that hour, ere no maue any attempt m pursu- 
make bit position more desperate than it is— mice of his murderous purpose, 
wlmreas'l may contrive to improve it.” ' Scarcely was he ensconced underneath the 

The villain ! though now menaced by nil the bed, when the door, which lie had left ajar, 
frightful consequences of murder, he hoped to was opened, and two persons (as ho judged by 
improve Ida condition by other murders ! their footsteps) entered the room. .Still as 

The morning, as we have already hinted, had death be lay in bis place of concealment ; and 
fully dawned, and it was quite light inside his when the two individuals who bad thus .enter- 
chamber. His countenance had a more than ed began to converse, although it was in low 


were agitating in hi3 mind. This ghastliness 
was enhanced by the unshorn condition of his 

beard, which blackened all the lower part of „, rp r , f , T 

bis countenance ; while a sinister light, such as Uiiii urn- r i.i. 

that Of the reptile, vibrated in his eyes, gleam- 
ing from beneath his dark overhanging bross. • THE HANGMANS TOOCEKOINQS. 

Taking the pistols from his pocket-, be assured , „ , .. , , 

himself that they were loaded, and put fresh It appeared to the Public Executioner that he 
priming in the pan of each. Having restored heard one of tlie individuals put a key in . a 
them to his capacious pockets, lie took out his lock and open a door which grated on its 
clasp-knife — opened it — and tried the point : hinges, ITis supposition was correct. It was 
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Jeremy Humpage opening an iron safe, which 
was let into the wall of his bed-chamber. 

“ Well, my dear friend,” said the old man, in 
his nervous trembling voice, “ since we have 
agreed upon the value of the swag, all I have 
got to do is to give you' your share. Thirds, 
you know — you take thirds in these matters.” 
“ That’s right enough,” answered the Swag 

Chovey Bloak, “as a general rule : but ” 

“ Bear me, my worthy and excellent friend,” 
interrupted old Jeremy, “ pray don’t look 
discontented ! You can't conceive how I hate 
the word hut ! Besides, T thought just now, 
before we left the secret room, that you were 
quite contented to take your usual share of the 
value of all that plate ?” 

“Well, lut this job is different from the 
rest,” rejoined the .Swag < ’hovey Bloak, in a 

tone of remonstrance. “Jtecollect ” 

“Hush, hush, my dear friend 1” said 
Jeremy Humpage. “ Bear in mind I told you 
that scoundrel Boffin is in the next room to 
this ; and as he mightn’t be asleep, it is 
possible he may hear us. Speak low there- 
fore -speak low': lie's deuced suspicious.” 

“ Well,” resumed the other fence, “ as I was 
going to observe, you should recollect that this 
is the largest and best business I have ever put 
in your way. Yet, long as we have been con- 
nected together. Here’s a matter of at least 
four hundred pound worth of plate that you 
gave sixty pound for; and now' that it’s all gone 
nice and comfortable through the melting-pot, 
and you are safe to sell the lump of silver in 

Holland for three hundred pound " 

“ Granted, granted ! ’ interrupted old Jeremy 
with some little degree of impatience. “So, de- 
ducting the sixty that I 'gave for it, we will 

reckon the gain to be two hundred and forty 

the third of which is exactly' eighty pounds; 

and that is what I am going to give you ” 

“ You ought to make it a hundred— a cool 
hundred,” interrupted the Swag Chovey 
Bloak ; “and then I shall be quite satisfied.” * 

“ Say ninety', and it shall be a bargain,” whis- 
pered old Humpage, his words hissing like a 
hideous reptile. “Only think, my dear friend 
—ninety pounds in good gold and bank- 
notes ! and you to have it all at once, while I 
have got to wait till my agent Bekerlynck at 
the Hague disposes of the lump of silVer and 
remits me the proceeds 1” 

“Well, come: we w'ont stand haggling 
here,” answered the Swag ( !liovey Bloak, in a 
somewhat surly tone. “The morning is’ ad- 
vancing ; and besides, you know where I have 

got to go and what I have got to do " 

“Yes, yes," observed Jeremy Humpage in n 
chuckling.manner, although he still continued 
to speak in a low whisper. “ We must say 
another word or t^o upon that. But first of 
all take your money. Here’s six tens— that’s 
sixty : here’s a twenty that’s eighty : and 
here's ten good gold sovereigns as ever were 
coined. Look at it all I— ninety pounds I— isn’t 


it a sum to part with ? But how put it up safe 
in your pocket, and just take a towel and smear 
your face : it’s rather blackened by bending 
over the furnace for so many hours.” 

Here the Hangman heard the sounds of a 
bason and jue rattling and water pouring out — 
so that he had no difficulty in understanding in 
his place of concealment, that the Swag Chovey 
Bloak had followed old Jeremy’s advice and 
was performing his ablutions. Meanw'hile 
Daniel Coffin thought to himself, “It’s a preci- 
ous piece of good luck that put me io the way 
of finding out where old Jeremy's iron safe is, 
and also gave me a hint about the lump of sil- 
ver these rascals have been talking of. But I 
will be bound to say that instead of Mr. Jeremy 
Humpage sending it over to Mynheer Beker- 
lynck of the Haoue to sell for hiai, it’s 
Mr. Daniel Coffin that will call in person upon 
the said Mynheer Bekerlynck and get him to 
dispose of the said lump of silver then and 
there." 

By the time the Hangman had made an end 
of his reflections the Swag Chovey Bloak had 
likewise finished his ablutions, — Jeremy Hump- 
age having in the interval re'oeked the iron 
safe. 

“ How what is it that you have got to say to 
me about that there scoundrel ?” asked the 
Swag Chovey Bloak, in a cautious whist er. 
“Have you made up your mind about him ?” 

.“ 'i'o be sure, to be sure !’’ was the response, 
given in a low but quaking, quivering tone, as 
if the old man had resolved upon the perform- 
ance of something which he nevertheless trem- 
bled to think of. “ Larry Sampson and his 
people are sure somehow or another to trace 
the fellow to my house ; and what will 
become of me if I am caught harbouring 
a murderer? There will be a hue and cry 
presently — handbills printed— placards posted 
—and perhaps rewards offered : so that when 
once all this is done, I can’t possibly pretend 
to remain ignorant of the fellow's crime any 
longer. Besides, why should he be here at 
all, if not to conceal himself from pursuit ?— 
and therefore you see, my worthy friend, 
that if J do continue to harbour him I shall be 
taken up as an accessory after the fact. Tin’s 
will never, never do.” 

“ To he sure not," responded the Swag Chovey 
Bloak ; “ and therefore, all thinks considered, 
you do well to give him up. So, as there is no 
time to be lost, I will just trudge along to 
Larry Sampson’s and give him the proper in- 
formation.” 

“But mind you tell him I sent you — mind 
you don’t forget that,” urged old Jeremy. “ It's 
of the highest importance I” 

“Don't be, afraid— I shan’t, forget it,” re- 
turned the other fence. “In less than a couple 
of hours you may roly upon seeing Larry down 
here with a lot of his people.. But I s.iy,’by the 
bye,” added the Swag Chovey Bloak, “ there is 


no chance of his searching your premises — is 
there?” 

“Who search the premises ?’ asked old Jere- 
my. 

“ Why, Larry Sampson to be sure,” was the 
response. “ Coming to arrest a murderer, don’t 
you think he may take it into his head to have 
a look all over the house ?’’ 

“And if he did,” interrupted old Jeremy 
Humpage, “you don’t think for a moment 
that with all his keen scent and eagle eyes 
Larry Sampson could find the secret door in 
the passage overhead ? No, no : it's a precious 
deal too well hidden ! Doesn t it fit into the 
wainscot just as if it wasnt a door at all ? 
and who would think for a moment, when 
visiting the two chambers on the right hand 
in that passage, that there was another room 
lying between them ? No, no, my excellent 
friend, there is not the slightest chance of 
Larry poking his nose into the secret crib 
there and finding the lump of silver in the 
melting pot! Besides,” added old .leremyin 
a more serious tone -for he had been chuck- 
ling with a sort of triumphant garrulity while 
previously speaking — “there will be no search- 
ing of the premises at all. To search one’s 
premises is to treat one as an accomplice of 
the criminal who is arrested : but as it’s me 
myself that sends up the information, through 
you, to Larry Sampson, lie can’t possibly treat 
me as an accomplice.” 

“Well, well — you know best,” rejoined the 
Swag Cliovey Bloak ; “and if you are satisfied, 
I am sure I am. For my part, I shan't be at 
all sorry to see the Ilangman hung up himself. 

I never liked him. Besides, lie’s done for now, 
and useless to us : lie will never put no more 
things in our way — and therefore the sooner 
lie’s got rid of, the better." 

“Yes, yes— that’s exactly my opinion,” said 
irumpage. “And now let's waste no more 
time in words ; but you be off at once to 
lurry Sampson's.” 

“ 1 shall go straight there,” answered the 
Swag Cliovey Bloak. “ It's now lmlf-past. three 
o’clock by half-past five at latest Larry and 
his men will be clown here. I suppose you will 
sit up for them ?’’ 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Ifumpage, in a 
shaking, quivering whisper. “ I am in no 
humour to sleep— no a bit of it. So, when 
you are gone, I shall wait with anxiety till 
Sampson and the runners come." 

“ Now then I will be off:"— and with these 
words, the Swag C'hovey Bloak moved upon 
tiptoe towards the door of the chamber, follow- 
eel by old Ilumpige, who went to let him out 
of t' e house. 

When they had issued from the room, Daniel 
Cjfiin lay still underneath the bed until the 
sounds of their retreating footsteps were no 
longer audible ; and then he crept forth from 
his hiding place. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was even more diabolic than when he 


had been startled by catching the reflection of 
liis features in the looking glass : • with all 
the concentrated rage of a fiend, he was pant- 
ing for revenge. His worst fears were con- 
firmed — Humpige meant to betray him— and 
now he actually yearned to erubrue his hands 
in the old man’s blood. 

“ In two hours Larry Sampson and his men 
will be here -eh?" he muttered to himself: 
“ but by that time I shall be far away. Two 
hours indeed ! — ten minutes are now enough 
for the work that I have got to do 1 I am 
almost sorry I let that old scoundrel the Swag 
Chovey Bloak get of so easy : but it wouldn’t 
have done to reveal myse.lf 'from under the bed. 
At the first appearance of my precious count- 
enance peeping forth, they would have raised 
an alarm before I could have knocked cither of 
them on the head — the old housekeeper would 
have heard their cries— and the game would 
have been up with me. But as it is, I am 
right enough now 1” 

Such were the Hangman's musings as he 
conceald himself behind one of the bed-curtains. 
He felt pretty well assured that old Jere- 
my Humpage would return to his chamber, 
cither to lie down and rest, or else to wash 
tumself : for it was quite evident that he had 
been up a!l night in company with the Swag 
Cliovey Bloak, and engaged in the pleasing 
occupation of melting down four-hundred 
pounds’ worth of silver plate. 

The Hangman’s conjecture was correct 
relative to the return of old Jeremy Humpage 
to the chamber, so soon as he had shown liis 
brother fence out of the house. Still and 
motionless as a statue behind the curtain, 
Daniel Godin listened with breathless attention- 
and in the course of a few minutes be heard the 
old man's stealthy steps aporoaching along 
the passage. b 

He walks as if he was treading on egivg ’’ 
said the Ilangman to himself. “That's ‘be- 
cause lies afraid of disturbing me : but 1 think 
its a deuced deal more likely that I shall 
disturb him in a minute or two.” 

As the monster thus mused internally, he 
drew forth his terrible clasp-knife, and opened 
the blade, winch, by means of a springer 
catch, remained fixed, rendering the weapon 
as serviceably formidable as a stiletto. 

Jeremy Humpage entered the ‘chamber 
very noiselessly-shut the door-and locked 
it. He then approached the washing-stand 
threw off his coat, and prepared to commence 
Ins ablutions, l-rom behind the curtain Daniel 
Coflm watched Ins movements ; and presentlv 
he beheld the old man bend over tin? bason 
bathe Ins face with a sponge. Now was the 
moment Grasping Ins danger-knife firir’ ‘l 
m ins right hand, the Hangnmu slipped 
behind the curtain — one 
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behind the curtain— one stride took l> a com ' 
in reach of hi3 victim— and then witb” nds of two 
dons blow the stiletto was driven, ., dow" 
between the old man's shoulders. Acre ijt ln K 
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not a loud one— burst from the lips of Jeremy 
Humpage : aud he rolled down upon the floor 
— a corpse ! 

The murderer, without the slightest remorse 
for the crime he had just committed, proceeded 
to rifle the pockets of his^ victim ; and thence 
he took what money they contained, as well as 
a bunch of kej's. 

One of these fitted the safe, in which the 
Hangman found gold and bank notes to the 
amount of about five hundred pounds, as 
nearly as he could guess at the quick glance he 
threw over the treasure. Bathe had no time 
to waste— for he did not fail to recollect that 
the Swag Ohovey Bloak was on his way to 
Larry Simpson’s. 

Having secured the gold and notes about 
his person, the Hangman was on the point of 
retreating from the room, when he suddenly 
recollected that bis clasp-knife might prove 
serviceable in case of any danger he should 
have to encounter elsewhere. He accordingly 
drew it forth from the body of his victim — 
wiped it upon a towel— closed the blade— and 
put it into his pocket. lie then unlocked the 
door, and was issuing forth from the chamber, 
when in the passage lie found himself face to 
face with the old housekeeper, who, knowing 
that her master had purposed to sit up all 
night, had risen and dressed herself to get 
him some breakfast. 

’flic woman— although she knew I) ini el 
Coffin well, and was aware that lie transacted 
business witii 1 f urn page — was nevertheless 
amazed and terrified to behold him thereat 
such an hour, especially as he was stealing 
forth from old Jeremy’s chamber : for she 
was not aware, that he li id arrived at tin- house 
at all, and tint he had been admitted by her 
master himself while she slept. Besides, hi-; 
looks were n ».v so fall of a diabolic expression 
that his aspect alone at this moment, apart 
from all other circumstances, would have been 
enough to terrify her. A scream thrilled from 
her lips : but even while it was yet vibrating 
upon the air, the Hangman sprang at her with 
the force and fury of a wild beast— clutched 
her Ivy the throat— stifled all farther power of 
utterance— and flinging her upon the floor of 
the passage, placed his knee upon her chest. 
In this manner he held her tight until show 
grew black in the face— her features became 
convulsed and livid— and she was suffocated. 

Even after her body had ceased to writhe 
and convulse, and when there was every 
evidence that the vital spark had fled, the 
ferocious Hangman still kept his hands upon 
her neck— the fingers literally digging deep 
down into her flesh— so as to assure himself 
tc*-, she was indeed no more. Then he rose 
anotid without loss of time ascended the 
all take the passage above. That the secret 
’ooxty : he? the lump of silver was contained, 
vy betuten. the t »o chambers on the right 
end side of that passage, he had gleaned from 


the conversation of Jeremy Humpage and h 
Swag Ohovey Bloak. It was therefore by i 
means difficult to ascertain exactly where W 
laboratory was situated ; but the puzzl'tn 
part of the business was to discover* how * 
open the door. The Hangman rapped with 
his knuckles upon all parts of the wainsco : 
where he conceived that this door ought to be : 
but he could not tell by the sound where it 
was. Five minutes were thus lost— aud he 
grew impatient. Still he made another trial, 
— curbing his feelings as well as he was able, 
and continuing bis investigation with all 
possible careful ness : but another five minutes 
passed without any better success, Now he 
grew fearfully impatient — terribly exasperat- 
ed. Time was so precious to him ! 

Already bad near half-an-hour elapsed 
since the departure of the Swag < fhovey 
Bioak— and there was not a minute to waste 
unnecessarily. What should he do ? He would 
procure a hatchet and break down the whole 
of the v/ainscotling in that pivfc of the passage, 
so as to find the door. But wlut if there 
were no hatchet to be found ?— and nothing 
else would serve his purpose : for the wood- 
work was evidently very thick an i soil’d, 
the better to conceal the existence of the secret 
door, lie must curb his impatience onc6 
mor o, and give another trial. That there nvw 
some secret Spain;, he felt convinced: and 
this must be felt for. Still more carefully 
than hitherto did he renew his investigation*: 
and, Ah ! tt)i<iime lie is successful! .lie has 
touched something— he scarcely knows what 
lie does not pause to look: it ’is sufficient for 
him that the door suddenly flies open ; and 
with an exclamation of (Might he rushes into 
the laboratory. 

Bat as he thus springs across the threshold, 
the door shuts of its own accord behind him. 


CHAPTER CCTT. 

tuc fours!:. — tut; sr.nurr rnAMnr.it. 

Wk must now go back for a few hours, in 
order to give some necessary explanations. 
The i)u tinner, as the reader may already have 
understood, was indeed profoundly sLricken 
with remorse for the share he had taken in 
the murder of Nell Gibson. Since the perpetra- 
tion of that crime many months back, he lmd 
become altogether and altered being,— abandon- 
ing his old companions— wandering about the 
country, desolate and miserable, like a lost 
and starved do;— and rot having even the 
spirit to. follow his wonted avocations of 
thimble-rigging in order to- procure his bread. 
The image or Nell Gibson never ceased to 
haunt him : it followed him about by day — 
it stood by him at night, wherever he lay i 
down to rest. At length, so terrible became 



I Ills thoughts — so deep his compunction— that 
j he grew reckless of life : and in process cf time 
I the whispering of conscience suggested that 
■ the only means of procuring peace for his soul, 
j teas to make an atonement by a full confession 
| to the proper authorities. 

| In this mood had he returned to London, at 
j the time of which we have been speaking in 
preceding chapters and instinctively bend- 
ing his way towards Mrs. Young's abode — the 
place where he had last dwelt *ii company 
with Kell Gibson — he chanced to meet old 
Mother Franklin in the immediate vicinage. 
To her he at once revealed the fate of 
the young woman — the remorse that he 
had experienced — and the determination to 
which he had come. It was while thus dis- 
coursing that they had been noticed and 
partially overheard by Bencull, as the reader 
has already seen. Fearing, therefore, that 
some suspicio i of his ' intent might have been 
excited in the mind of that man, the Buttoner 
resolved to lose no time in executing his project 
of atonement. He had accordingly proceeded 
at once with old Mother Franklin to Mrs. 
Young’s abode: — and to this woman did lie 
repeat all that he had just been saying _ to 
Mother Franklin. Mrs. Young— fearful of being 
considered an accessory to the crime if she 
were to conceal her knowledge of it, now that 
in all its particulars it was fully made known 
to her,— urged the Buttoner to accompany her 
without delay to Larry Sampson’s house in 
Long Acre : and thither did they accordingly 
proceed together. On arriving at the officer's 
dwelling, they learnt that bo was not at home, 
but would return shortly Mrs. Young there- 
upon asked Dame Margery, Mr. Sampson's 
housekeeper, to furnish them with writing- 
materials ; and this being done, Mrs. Young 
penned a hasty but explicit narrative, contain- 
ing the requisite particulars, and also a state- 
ment to the effect that the Buttoner would 
remain at her house ready to surrender himself 
up whenever Sampson might choose to come 
and fetch him. To this document she made the 
Buttoner append his name : and having sealed 
it, she left it with Dame Margery to be given 
to Mr. Sampson the instant lie should return 
home. 

This being done, the Buttoner felt somewhat 
more easy in his mind ; and as he accompanied 
Mrs. Young back to her abode at Bermondsey, 
he did not once appear to regret the step lie 
had taken. On reaching' the house, Mother 
Franklin, as already described, hurried out 
into .the passage to give them the whispered 
intimation that Daniel Coffin was in the par- 
lour, mid that he evidently suspected what -was 
going on. Therefore was it that when the 
Hangman endeavoured to escape abruptly from . 
the place, the Buttoner opposed his departure ; 
— and then followed the conflict in the passage 
which we have already described. The Public 
Executioner managed to' get clear off : but 


before he thus fled, he committed sad havoc 
amongst his assailants. Old Mother Franklin, 
was so severely trampled under his feet that] 
she was subsequently carried in a dying state 
up to flic- attic which she occupied ; and the 
Buttoner had received so severe a blow on the 
head from the iron heel of Daniel Coffin’s 
great, thick boot, that he also was left in a very 
dangerous predicament. Mrs. Young, had an 
arm broken by the poker which she herself had 
first token as a weapon of attack, but which 
the Hangman had wrenched from her hands : 
two of the frail young women dwelling in her 
house, likewise had hones broken ; and a 
third daughter of crime was most severely 
injured— all by the random blows which Daniel 
Coffin had struck with the formidable weapon. 

Soon afterwards Lawrence Sampson and 
several of his men arrived at tbe house, and 
received from the Bultoner’s Iqns a full con- 
firmation of the tale which had been recorded 
in the document drawn up by Mrs. Young. 
He had fat- just strength enough to repeat the 
i articulars : and the surgeon who had been 
summoned to attend on the wounded at Mrs. 
Young’s house, declared that the Buttoner 
could not be removed for a day or two. A Bow 
Street runner was accordingly left to keep 
watch upon him, while Larry Sampson and the 
rest of his men proceeded to Jacob’s Island t6 
arrest Bencull. As the reader has already 
been informed, the Mushroom Faker and the 
I Hmynacker were captured at the same time 
with Bencull himself : but the Hangman had 
evaded the search of the officers of justice. 

Soon after it was daylight in the morning — 
that same Sabbath morning, be it recollected, 
which was marked by the horrible crimes of 
Daniel Coffin at the abode of Jeremy Hum- 
page in Whitechapel — several persons made 
their appearance with drags at the Folly 
Bridges to fish for the corpse of the murdered 
Nell Gibson. This proceeding naturally ex- 
cited an immense sensation at Jacob’s Island ; 
and in a very few minutes after the rumour 
had circulated for what purpose the men were 
come, the windows of all the dingy, dilapi- 
dated houses overlooking the black ditch on 
both sides, were crowded — even at that early 
hour — with anxious faces. A glance, thrown 
around upon those counten?.nces so marked 
with the traces of squalor, wretchedness, and 
demoralization, would have afforded a perfect 
index to the condition of that neighbourhood, 
as if to the reading of the h : dden pages cf a 
volume filled with obscenities, vices, and hor- 
rors. The men, however, who had come to 
drag the dyke, took no such philosophic view 
of the scene, but addressed themselves in right 
good earnest to the loathsome task which they 
vere there to fulfil. 

On each of the bridges did two of these men 
begin to drag ; and, at first, innumerable were 
the rotting remains of cat3 and dogs that the 
drags brought up from the thick slimy ditch. 
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All kinds of filth, offal, -and garbage were thus 
disturbed, and either brought up to the sur- 
face or dragged to land ; and. the effluvium 
which the troubled dyke now exhaled was 
liauseating to a degree. Yet that was the 
water — or rather the liquid slime —which the 
inhabitants of Jacob’s' Island had to drink, 
and to use for all purposes of cookery or 
ablution — thus imbibing the seeds . of disease 
and death from that fetid stagnant ditch which 
served alike as tlieir cistern and their sewer . 
Such was it at the period of which we are 
writing — and such is it at the present day. Ana 
then, forsooth i we are coolly told — and wliat is 
more, expected to believe — that the poor are 
cared for by the rich, and that the wretched 
inmates of squalid hovels, breathing the at- 
mosphere of pestilence and death, arc an object 
of sympathy with the wealthy, and the 
proud ones who roll in their carriages, sleep 
upon down, dress in fine garments, and eat off 
plate of silver and of gold ! 

But to continue our narrative. After having 
dragged the ditch for sonic time . without any 
success, the men whom Barry Sampson had 
sent thither for the purpose began to tin r-k 
that the corpse for which they were seeking 
must have been carried into the ffhames on 
some occasion when the sluice gate was opened. 
But the experience of one who was better ac- 
quainted than the rest with .lacobn Island, 
suggested that it was far more likely' the corpse 
was deeply embedded in the mud. r i lie men 
therefore attached weights to their drags,, in 
order to make the hooks sink deep down into 
the slimy bed of the dyke ; and t\\c result of 
this new experiment speedily proved successful. 
To be brief, the half-decomposed corpse of a 
female was presently drugged up from the 
muddy depths, and deposited upon the bridge 
where the men who experienced this success 
were stationed. AVc will not shock the reader 
by pausing to describe the loathsome appearance 
which the once handsome and well-formed 
young woman now presented to the eye : let it 
be sufficient to state that the spectacle was so 
revolting as to fill with horror the minds of 
even the callous and hardened denizens of 
Jacob’s Island. 

The corpse was conveyed into Bencull s now 
deserted crib — there to await the Coroner’s In- 
quest which would be liolden upon it in due 
course ; and one of the men who had fished up 
the body, was left in charge of it. That is to 
say, he locked up all the doors of the house and 
remained watching outside, for the object was 
too loathsome in every respect for the indivi- 
dual to Btay inside the place along with it. 

Mr. Lawrence Sampson rose very early on 
this same morning : for he was resolved to 
adopt all possible measures for the arrest of 
Daniel Coffin. Scarcely had the officer dressed 
himself and taken a mouthful of breakfast, 
when he received intelligence that the corpse of 
the murdered woman had been found ; and 


very soon afterwards the Swag Chovey Bloak 
called to inform him that the Hangman was at 
Jeremy Humpage’s house. Of course the fence 
made Sampson understand that old Humpage 
had not voluntarily secreted the criminal, but 
that he had forced himself into that asylum. 
The Bow Street officer accordingly. lost no time 
in repairing with half-a-dozen of lus men to the 
very midst of that morass of wretchedness and 
demoralization bearing the name of \i hite- 
eliapel ; — and on reaching the. street where 
Humpage’s establishment "was situatecij Lany 
Sampson disposed of his subordinates in such a 
manner that they might anticipate any attempt 
at escape on the part of the Hangman should 
he take the alarm before bis capture could be 
accomplished. Two men were left to watch in 
the nLreet ; two were sent round to obtain ad- 
mission into one of the houses the back win- 
dow^ of wbi cli overlooked the yard in the 
rear of Humpage’s establishment ; — and when 
these dispositions were made, Larry Sampson 
attended by his two remaining followers, 
knocked at the front door of the habitation. 

Several minutes elapsed, and the summons 
received no answer. Sampson now suspected 
that something was wrong ; and without 
waiting to repeat Lliat summons, he at once 
ordered an entry to be effected by . breaking 
open the shutters of one of the windows on 
the ground iioor. This was speedily done ; 
and the officer, with a loaded pistol in his hand, 
was the first to enter the house, his two com- 
rades following close behind. They were now m 
one of the spacious ware-rooms of the establish- 
ment ; and having assured themselves that no 
one was concealed in that part of the premises, 
they forced open the door, which was always 
carefully locked at night, and thus eflectedau 
entry into the. passage on the ground iioor. 
All the lower part of the house.being searched 
in vain, they ascended to the first story : and 
there, in the middle of the passage, they chs- 
covered the corpse of Hie housekeeper, llic 
old woman was quite dead ; and the fearful 
marks upon her neck, as well as the hideous 
distortion of her countenance, showed at once 
by wliat means her murder had been accom- 
plished. The discovery of old Jeremy's body 
in the bed-ebamber followed next; and the 
open door of the safe proved that robbery.had 
accompanied murder. lliat all these dimes 
were the horrible work of the Hangman, there 
could not be the slightest doubt ; and that lie 
bad saved himself by flight was naturally 
conceived. Nevertheless, Larry' Sampson insti- 
tuted the strictest search throughtout the 
establishment : every apartment was entered, 
save and excepting that secret room which 
served as the laboratory for the murdered 

fence. ' . . 

Without entertaining the slightest suspicion 
that there was such a place within those 
walls, Larry Sampson and his two men issued 
forth again from the house ; but in so doing, 
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fclicy perceived that, the street door was bolted 
and chained inside. It was therefore clear 
enough that the Hangman had not quitted 
the premises by this means of egress- ; and 
inasmuch as throughout the search just con- 
cluded no open window nor other indication 
of flight had met the officer’s notice, Larry 
resolved to go over the entire establishment 
once more. This he did without discovering 
the slightest clue which to his experienced eye 


could afford an indication of the course taken 
by the murderer when he quitted the house. 
Was. it possible that the Hangman had still 
remained concealed somewhere upon the 
premises ? Sampson scarcely thought it like- 
ly and yet he did not feel justified in aban- 
doning the search as yet. 

Leaving the two men who were with him to 
keep watch inside the house, Larry Sampon 
proceeded round to that dwelling where two 
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others of his men had obtained admission in 
order to "watch from the back windows ; — and 
from that . point where they were already 
posted, did Larry Sampson now survey 
all the back part of Humpage’s establish- 
ment. His keen eye very soon observed 
that there was one "window on the second 
storey which was boarded up, and painted in 
such . a manner as to have the appearance 
of being uniform with the dingy brickwork it 
self, so as to conceal the existence of a window 
there a-together. Sampson's attention was first 
drawn to this contrivance by the appearance 
of two small dark spots which struck him to be 
intended as airholes ; and on a more scrutinize 
mg survey he was enabled to trace the outlines 
of the shutters that blocked up the window 
He then studied the exact position of this con- 
cealed window in reference to the adjacent ones 
on the same floor ; and with all these facts web 
arranged in his clear and comprehensive mind 
he hastened back a|ain to the scene of the 
double murder. 

On rejoining his two followers whom 
he had left in charge of the establishment, 
he told them what he had seen, intimating 
his suspicion that there was some hidden 
nook, closet, or chamber in the house which 
had hitherto escaped their investigation. 
To the second floor did they accordingly 
re-aseend, and proceeded to examine the two 
chambers between which the laboratory was 
situated. How that tliC3 r wore on the right 
scent, and that their suspicions were directed 
m the proper channel, it was not difficult to 
arrive at the conclusion that between the two 
chambers there was quite sufficient room for a 
smaller one. 1 heir next step was to examine 
the woodwork in the passage : but there they 
discovered no indication of a door. Of course 
Larry Sampson was not to be baffled : he felt 
assured that though lie perceived not the 
slightest sign of a door, he was nevertheless 
standing upon the threshold of an important 
discovery. He therefore despatched one of his 
men to fetch the nearest carpenter in the 
neighbourhood — or at all events to borrow a 
hatchet and the other necessary implements for 
breaking down the wainscot of the passage. 

In about a quarter of an hour the runner 
returned, accompanied by a carpenter with his 
basket of tools at his back. The work of demo- 
lition then commenced ; and in a very few 
minutes it became apparent enough that there 
was really a door, most curiously contrived and 
admirably concealed, in that place. But even 
before it was completely broken down, and also 
before the woodwork was perforated in such a 
way as to afford a glimpse of tt e interior of the 
laboratory, the carpenter's hatchet suddenly 
struck upon the hidden spring-and the door 
opened of its own accord. 

Hien did a terrible malediction, accompanied 
by a ferocious howl like that of a wild beast, 
burst forth from the interior of the hidden 


chamber - hidden now no longer, and Larry 
Sampson coolly observed, “ It is he.” 

Then next instant the Hangman, holding a 
loaded pistol in each hand, and his crowbar be- 
tween his teeth, sprang forth, as if the same 
wild beast that had given the savage growl was 
now desperately turning upon its endmies. 6ne 
of his weapons, aimed point blank at Larry 
Sampson, fortunately flashed in the - pan : the 
other, levelled at the carpenter, missed him by 
a hair’s breadth and lodged its bullet in the 
wainscot faciug. the door of the laboratory. Then, 
ere he had time to make any farther attempt 
at resistance, or to achieve any real mischief, 
the ruffian, strong in his maddened fury though 
he were, was seized upon by the two runners 
and the carpenter— this last-mentioned indivi- 
dual threatening to strike him down with his 
hatchet if he did not surrender. At the same 
time Larry Sampson, utterly undismayed by 
the narrow escape his own life had just experi- 
enced, pointed a pistol towards the Hangman’s 
head,— saying with his wonted phlegmatic cool- 
ness, “ If you resist any farther, you are a dead 
man I” 

It would ho impossible to describe the horri- 
ble expression of rage and hate which now 
fastened as it were upon Daniel Coffin's coun- 
tenance : nor shall we sully' our pages by re- 
cording the diabolic imprecation which rolled 
forth in a deep growl from his lips. Perceiving 
that resistance was indeed futi’e, he submitted 
to have the fetters and manacles, wherewith 
the Bow Street runners were ever provided, 
fastened upon his blims ; and then, so soon 
as he felt himself utterly powerless, he sank 
into a mood of dogged and ferocious sullenness." 
A backney-coach was speedily fetched ; and 
the formidable Daniel Coffin was conveyed to a 
place of-security. 

One word of explanation relative to a particu- 
lar incident, ere we conclude this chapter. The 
reader will remember that when the Hangman 
had discovered the Becret spring, and had 
rushed with a joy so wildly exultant into the 
laboratory, the door had. closed of its own ac- 
cord behind him. This circumstance did not 
at the first moment trouble him at all— nor 
even attract his notice : his eye had caught 
sight of the huge lump of silver in the melting- 
pot, and all his thoughts were concentrated in 
the task of enveloping the treasure in his hand- 
kerchief and securing it about his person. But 
this done, he suddenly became aware of the 
horrifying fact that he was a prisoner. Vainly 
did he search for the secret spring : he could 
not find it 1 Then be attempted to break the 
door open with his crowbar: but its strength 
resisted all his endeavours. In short, wearied 
with ineffectual exertions, and thrown into a 
terrific feverheat by his maddened endeavours 
to break loose, he had sat down to recruit his 
strength— when it struck him that the best 
course to adopt was to remain quiet and trust 
to the place of his concealment remaining un- 
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discovered when the house should be searched. 
This ho did— and the reader has already seen 
the result. 


CHAPTER CHI. 

THE DESERTED MISTRESS. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning ; and 
Penelope Arbuthnot was seated in her own 
chamber at Windsor Castle, gazing through the 
open casement upon the beautiful view which 
the window commanded. The Maid of Honour 
—a maid only in name, and not in reality— was 
loosely apparelled in an elegant morning wrap- 
per. She had not long risen from her couch : 
her hair was but negligently gathered up ;— 
no advance had been made in her toilet beyond 
the wonted ablutions ; and the wrapper had 
been so carelessly flung on that it displayed 
more than it concealed of the lady’s voluo- 
tuous charms. But then, she was alone. : and 
moreover, her thoughts were too deeply occti 
pied to allow her to observe the semi-nudity 
of her person. 

Tim casement was, as we have said, open : 
but on the broad ledge an array of flowers 
formed a beautiful screen to veil Penelope 
from the look of any one who might have been 
walking in the grounds upon which the win- 
do v looked. The breeze— soft, and genial, 
and warm with the sun of August— fanned her 
somewhat flushed cheeks, and played with a 
refreshing influence upon her heated brow ; 
while the flowers, alike in the window and on 
the parterres of the garden below, loaded the 
air with a delicious fragrance which was wafted 
all around her 

We have said upon a former occasion that 
Penelope was not exactly beautiful— nor could 
she be 'Called positively handsome : but she 
was a line full-grown young woman, with a 
figure nobly developed, and endowed with the 
most voluptuous charms— blending the noble 
height of Diana with the exuberant contours 
of a Ilebe. . Then her large bright eyes and a 
pair of luscious red lips gave animation to her 
countenance : her smile in her gay moments 
was sweet, but with au expression of soft seu- 
auousuess ; and sweeter still when expandin'* 
so as to reveal the teeth of ivory whiteness. 
Although her person was upon a large scale 
and her limbs were robust and massive, yet 
a ere they symmetrically sculptured, with due 
fineness in the hands, the taper lingers, the 
rounded ankles, and the long narrow feet. 
Thus, altogether, Penelope Arbuthnot was well 
calculated to be admired, even amidst a throng 
of Court beauties ; and she was of that volup- 
tuous figure and also of that age— being 
twenty-six— which were especially pleasin'* to 
the Prince Regent. 3 

That she laid become the mistress of his' 


. Royal Highness some five months previously to 
the date of which we are at present writing, 
the reader is well aware. How is it, then, that 
she looks mournful and unhappy now ?— does 
she regret the surrender of her person to the 
Prince. ?— did she feel no gratification in thus 
acquiring that favour which so many higher- 
born damsels panted for in vain?— or has she 
already experienced some treatment on the 
part of her royal paramour to produce this 
depression of spirits ? 

In the midst of her reverie the door of Uie 
chamber opened, and her mother entered the 
room. It was a look of almost hatred which 
Penelope flung towards her parent, aa the 
opening and closing of the door suddenly 
startled the young lady from her profound 
meditation. 

“ My dear child,” began Mrs. Arbuthnot, as 
she advanced in a coaxing manner towards her 
daughter, “ how is it that I find you in this 
moping mood ?" . 

“ Mother,” cried Penelope, rising to her feet 
and looking sternly upon her parent, “ how is 
it possii£e you can ask me this question, when 
you youyjelf ou^ht to be able to solve the 
cnigma-Lrf such it be to you 1" 

“ I suppose, my dear,” said the Bedchamber 
Woman--£\r such was Mrs. Arbuthnot in the 
Queen's household— “ I suppose that you have 
acquired the certainty as to your condition ?" 

“ Yes,” interrupted her daughter bitterly. 

“ I am indeed in a way to become a mother. 
And now will you tell me what name my child 
is to bear when it comes into the world ?” 

“ You speak, Penelope, as if you were the 
only young lady who had ever intrigued with a 
Prince. If you had married a plain Mr. Smith 
or a humble Mr. Jones, your child would be 
called Thomas or Jane Smith, or Henry or 
Mary Jones, just as the circumstances of the 
sex might be : but as it is, the father of ' vour 
child can make it a Lord or a Lady ; aud-it is 
but to look over a list of the most high sound- 
ing names and choose the one that pleases vou 
best.” 

“ Mother,” answered- Penelope, fixing a 
strange look upon her parent, while the colour 
suddenly fled from her cheeks, leaving them 
as pale as marble,— “ do you remember that 
when you first proposed to me that I should 
abandon myself to the Prince, I bade you 
beware lest all this should teach me to despise 
and contemn— perhaps even hate— my own 
mother 7 Ah i I fear that that hour is now 
come : and assuredly, whatever feeling of bit- 
terness I might have entertained towards you 
when you first entered the room ere now, it 
has been enhanced by the flippancy of your 
last observations.’’ 

“ Flippancy, my dear child !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. “ I was merely telling you the 

“ Ah I but even allowing y<?ur words to be 
taken aeuou.slv, , cried Penelope, let us sup-| 
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pose that I had married a plain gentleman or 
an honest shopkeeper — would not my child 
have had an honourable name, and from its 
very birth the fond care of a father ?” 

■ “ All this would be well enough,” rejoined 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, with a look very much re- 
sembling disgust, “if you were a jmung 
sentimental girl of seventeen or eighteen, who 
had been seduced unde,r very cruel circum- 
stances by some treacherous admirer and under 
a promise of marriage. But really, as matters 
now stand, there is something too absurd in 
a young woman of your age — past six-and- 
twenty— and with the Prince Regent as your 
lover ” 

“ Lover !” echoed Penelope, her looks again 
expressing a strange bitterness : “ do you call 
an ungrateful sensualist— an unfeeling prof- 
ligate like that — a lover ?’’ 

“ Penelope, there is something in your mind 
with which I am acquainted,” said her mother, 
now surveying her with a more fixed and 
earnest attention than at first. “ What has 
occurred? — anything new? anything un- 
pleasant ?” 

“ Listen, mother— and I will tell you,” 
replied Penelope, as she pointed to a chair, 
while she resumed her own at the window. 
“ You - know that the Prince Regent paid a 
hurried visit to the Castle last evening, to 
consult her Majesty upon something of im- 
portance ” 

“ Yes, I am aware of it ; and I presume 
that you are offended because his Royal High- 
ness was too hurried and too anxious to get 
back to London to pass the night here, so that 
he might have been in your arms— or even to 
be able to snatch a short half-hour’s conversa- 
tion with you ere he went.” 

“ You are wrong, mother — you are wrong,” 
exclaimed Penelope. “ The Prince did snatch 
half-an-hcur to speak to me alone last evening ; 
and it is precisely in consequence of what then 
took place between us, that you see me as I 
am this morning. But again I beg you to 
listen — that is to say, if you indeed desire ex- 
planations from my lips V 

“ I do : you must know I do," answered Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, now displaying an evident anxiety : 
for she began to fear that something was 
wrong between her daughter and the Pi’ince. 
“ Proceed, my dear child.” 

“ I need scarcely remind you,” continued 
Penelope, “ that when first you proposed that 
1 should become the mistress of the Prince, I 
listened to you in amazement and in horror. 
But you told me a tale of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments — which- 1 have since discovei’ed to be 
false — and you used so much persuasion, that, 
in short, I knew not what to do, unless it 
were to yield. And I did yield. Then, the 
barrier of virtue once broken down, I gave 
myself up to the enjoyments of sensual pas- 
sion, and likewise to ambitious dreaming?. The 
Prince, every time he came to the Castle, 


treated me with kindness — even with ,a show 
of affection— he gave me a few presents, as you 
are aware — and he made many brilliant pro- 
mises. Three or four weeks ago I hinted to 
him my apprehension that the eflects of our 
amour would in time become visible : but he 
did not seem to care much about the intelli- 
gence I thus imparted to his ear. Indeed, he 
received it with a kind- of indifference which 
struck me to be heartless and even cruel. 'But 
I dared not admit to myself that such was 
the case ; I endeavoured to - reason my mind 
out of that belief ; — and therefore was it that 
I kept my fears from j'ou. But last evening I 
took the opportunity of whispering to the 
Prince that I besought a few minutes inter-’ 
view with him ; and he contrived that it 
should take place previous to his departure. 
Then I assured him that what I had hinted at 
as a possibility a month back, had now become 

a certainty. O mother ! I expected No, I 

cannot say that I expected : for my mind had 
been previously haunted with sore misgivings 
on the subject : but I had hoped that his man- 
ner might change, and that when he learnt 
that he was beyond all doubt to become the 
father of my child in due course, he would 
treat me with tenderness and affection. But, 
Ah ! if you had beheld the careless indiffer- 
ence— nay, even the coldness, with which he 
received my words “ 

Here' Penelope stopped suddenly short, and 
burst into tears. 

“ My dear child," said Mrs. Arbuthnot, now 
becoming frightened, “ this is indeed serious. 
I had not anticipated such a thing I” 

“ No, mother,” exclaimed Penelope .bitterly 
as she wiped away her tears, “ I am well 
aware of all that has been passing in your 
mind 1 You have buoyed yourself up, with 
the hope that the Prince would provide bril- 
liantly alike for me and the coming babe ; and 
that in the splendour of the position to which 
he would raise me, my disgrace should be 
altogether absorbed. Judging by all he had 
done for Lady Sackville, you flattered your- 
self that he would make -a peeress of me — 
bestow upon me a handsome pension — arid by 
loading me with favours, make me the object 
of envy and adoration in the Court circle, so 
that some proud nobleman /would be glad to 
lay his coronet at my feet and sue for my 
hand. Yes— these have been your hopes — 
these have been your dreams. To this end 
have all your intrigues and machinations been 
directed." - j 

“ Penelope, you are right— you are right 1” 
exclaimed Mrs. Arbuthnot. “ But do not tell 
me that my hopes are to be disappointed " 

“ They are, they are,” rejoined her daughter, 
now greatly excited. “ I tell you that I have 
no hold upon the Prince’s affections. I never 
had : it was as a toy and a plaything, for the 
moment that I have served- ! He is sated with 
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! me — and lie scarcely bad the delicacy to con- 
i cer.' it.” 

On ! the ungrateful monster,” cried Sirs, 
i Arbuthnot, now trembling with rage : then 
j the next moment she began to shed tears of 
vexation. “ Eut perhaps he was in an angry 
mood, Penelope?” she" suddenly exclaimed: 
i “ perhaps he had something to vex him ? It 
| is well known that he feels deeply the loss of 
Yenetia- — ” 

“ Yes — it is because he loves "V enetia as 
much as a debauched sensualist like him can 
possibly love a woman otherwise . than as the 
object of gross indulgence — it is because he 
loves her, I say,” continued Penelope, with the 
emphasis of bitter vexation,— “ because he 
pines after her— because be yearns for her— 
that all his thoughts, all liis sympathies, and 
all his longings are centred in her, and that 
he has no room in his heart for even the slight- 
est feeling of pity on behalf of me !” 

“ But. tell me wlmt he said '? . how did he 
behave to you last evening ?” inquired Mrs. 
Arbuthnot auxiously. 

“ Oh ! it is useless to enter upon these de- 
tails,” exclaimed Penelope. “ Suffice it to say 
that when I told him my position and besought 
his advice, he answered with a cold indiffer- 
ence that he had no doubt you would be able 
to manage the matter easily enough when the 
time came— that I must go into retirement for 
a while, with leave of absence from Court— 
and that if I wanted a few hundred pounds 
he dared say he should be able to 3 pare them. 
Now, mother,” asked Penelope, with a biting 
irony, “ what becomes of your flue fabric of 
hope and ambition after all this ?” 

Penelope, I am distressed beyond measure,” 
answered her mother. “The Prince’s con- 
duct i3 cruel and heartless to a . degree. I had 
never a very High opinion of his character for 
generosity and honor : but I certainly did uot 
expect that be would show such brutal callous- 
ness as this.” 

“ Mother,” rejoined Penelope, “ you have 
sold me to a villain ! Would it not have been 
better that I should have become the honoured 
wife even of a humble Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Jones ?’’— ard there was again a terrible irony 
in the young Indy's words and a malicious fire 
in her eyes. 

“ Daughter, do not make things worse by 
showing°a had temper. Perhaps everything is 
not as bad as vou fancy it. There is plenty of 
time before you. Months will elapse ere your 
condition will become - visible ; . and in tne 
meantime who knows how the Prince’s humour 
may change ? He will altogether have for- 
gotten his Yenetia.” - 

« Yes— and will have taken up with some 
other mistress, equally brilliant — or if not so 
brilliant as Yenetia, at all events sufficiently 
splendid to keep mo altogether in the baek- 
( ground.” 

i C! Do not give way to this despondency,’ 


said Mrs. Arbuthnot, determined to hope even 
until the verv last : “ we must think of what 
is to be done' I do not pretend for a moment 
that vou are so beautiful as Bady Sackville : 
bub you are nevertheless a very fine young 
woman, audit is impossible that. the Prince 
can remember your charms with indifference. 
I am really afraid, Penelope, that you your- 
self have not played your cards well —that you 
have not exerted all your powers of fascina- 
tion— that you have nob done your best to 
please and captivate the Prince ? Perhaps you 
have been cold ” 

“ No, mother,” answered the young lady, a 
crimson glow now mantling upon her cheeks, 
then rapidly suffusing itself over her neck and 
upon the luxuriant orbs of her heaving bosom : 
“ when once the barrier of chastity was broken 
down, I surrendered myself up, as I have 
already told you, to the intoxicating delights of 
passion, and was a very wanton in the Prince’s 
arm3. But even now, mother, you are labouring 
hard to deceive yourself : you are still striving 
to buoy yourself up with hope when there is 
none ! I tell yon that we shall obtain nothing 
from the Prince. In short, I am a cast-off 
mistress — and Oh ! deep, deep is the humilia- 
tion !” 

As she gave utterance to these last words, 
all the glow of shame, which had risen to her 
cheeks and suffused her neck when she com 
fessed herself a wanton, fled away, leaving her 
pale as marble ; and her looks sank into the 
profoundesb melancholy. 

“ It is awkward— awkward indeed,” said 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, not knowing exactly what 
course to adopt. 

“ Awkward, mother ! Is that the term to be 
applied to this cruel embarrassment ?’’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Penelope., raising her eyes and 
looking with mingled indignation and reproach 
in her parent’s face. “ May it not prove 
utterly ruinous ? Think you not that it is 
generally suspected that I have been, the 
Prince's mistress ? — and so long as it is 
believed I am in high favour with him, the old 
Queen herself will" shut her eyes upon the 
amour, and the ladies of the Court will pet, 
caress, and envy me. But the moment it is 
known that the princely favour exists for me 
no longer, will not the Queen be the very first 
to look coldly upon me ? and will not her 
ladies treat me with 3Com, mockery, ar.d con- 
tempt? Yes : but even this is not all : the 
worst is behind ! For if accident should reveal 
my position before I can obtain leave to go 
into retirement, shall I not be expelled igno- 
miniously from the Court ? and would not 
you be involved in my ruin ? Then what is to 
become of us ? While we were poor, we always 
contrived to live somehow or another, because 
our characters were not gone : but if once 
thrown upon the world, with our reputations 
b’asted — I as an un wedded mother, and yon as 
the wretched disappointed pander to your 
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daughter's shame — who will take us by the 
hand 1 who will befriend us ? wliat shall we 
do?’ 

But Mrs. Arbuthnot was not listening to the 
latter part of her daughter’s speech : she had 
fallen into a deep reverie, and was revolving in 
her mind a variety of plans that suggested 
themselves as a means of encountering the 
present emergency. ^Yhen Penelope had 
ceased speaking, she also sank into a medita- 
tive mood ; and there was a long pause before 
either mother or daughter again broke silence. 

“ My dear child,” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ I have it — I have it 1 Depend 
upon it I shall be enabled to bring the Prince 
to reason, and make him do something for 
you ! ’ 

“ Anything, mother, so long as it will en- 
sure our positions at Court,” cried Penelope, 
“ and save me from disgrace. But what plan 
have you in your head-?” 

“Leave it to me, child — do not ask me any" 
questions now. I must act, and not talk — 
then, as she rose from her seat, she added, 
“Be of good cheer. I feel convinced that the 
Prince Regent will not only be brought to 
terms, but even perhaps be compelled to do 
more for us than we have ever anticipated. 
I am now going to London.” 

Penelope’s curiosity was greatly excited and 
her hopes were also revived by the tone of 
confidence in which her mother spoke: but 
Mrs. Arbuthnot would say no more at present ; 
and again bidding her daughter be of good 
cheer, she quitted the apartment. 


CHAPTER. CCrV. 

Tire captain's visit. 

It was between three and four in the afternoon 
of the same day, and the Prince Regent waB 
seated alone at luncheon in one of the splendid 
apartments at Carlton House. His Royal 
Highness had been giving audience to Ministers 
and Ambassadors during the early part of 
the day ; and much fatigued with the cere- 
monies, he was now refreshing himself with 
some luxurious viands and racy wines ; but 
from time to time he made a movement of 
impatience, muttering half aloud, “I wish to 
heaven that Venetia were here !” 

Having pushed away his plate, be threw 
himself back upon the sofa where lie was 
seated ; and as he continued to sip his wine, 
gave way to his reflections. 

“ Venetia has certainly abandoned me alto- 
gether : she will not come back— her husband 
has left me and has gone to join her ! She is 
therefore lost to me for ever ! Ah, s who shall 
supply her place ? Ernestina, who in voluptu- 
ous beauty of person came nearest to Venetia, 
is no more ; and amidst the whole bevy of 


fair ones in whose arms I have already 
reveiled, or who are ready to bestow their 
favours upon me if I say but the word, there 
is not one that can compare with Venetia— no, 
not one !" 

The Prince Regent was in a melancholy- 
mood ; and he felt that the wine did riot inspire 
him with spirits. "He wished for a companion 
at that moment, to enliven him with hilarious 
conversation ; and he was thinking for whom 
he should send, when the door opened and a 
domestic came to announce that Capain Tash 
solicited an audience. 

“Ah ! Tash is come back then !” muttered 
the Prince to himself. “ I am glad of it : he 
is' the very fellow to cheer me up in my present 
low spirits — and he accordingly bade the 
footman introduce the Captain immediately. 

This command was promptly obeyed ; and 
the gallant officer, who was apparelled in the 
same remarkable fashion as when we beheld 
him visiting in his cabriolet at Leveson House, 
made his appearance. The domestic withdrev/; 
and the Prince, riving the Captain a cordial 
welco me, bade him sit down and help himself 
to wine. 

“I hope that I see your Royal Highness in 
a blooming condition,” said the Captain, as he 
deliberately filled a tumbler with Port wine 
to the brim: then having drained the glass 
as quietly and calmly as if its contents had 
been water, he observed, “Pardon me, Prince, 
if I am too familiar— but you look a trifle out 
of sorts ?” 

“ And I feel so too, Tash,” responded his 
Royal Highness. “ But before we talk upon 
any other subject, give me an account of your 
proceedings.” 

“I have fulfilled you- Royal Highness’s in- 
structions to the very letter,” said the Captain ; 
“and I will now give you the details with the 
most perfect accuracy. On receiving your Royal 
Highness's orders last week, I proceeded at 
once to the surgeon’s house in. Bridge Street, 
and requested an immediate interview with the 
young man bearing the singular name of Jack 
the Foundling. At first the surgeon told me 
that no such person was there : but when I 
whispered in his ear to the' effect that I came 
from your Royal Highness, his manner changed 
in a moment, he looked significant enough, and 
conducted me up-stairs to a nice comfoi-table 
room, where 1 was introduced to the young 
man. The surgeon left us together ; and I 
began speaking to him in the kindest and 
friendliest way. Indeed, that is my nature— as 
I am an uncommon good-tempered fellow. I 
goon saw that the lad took a fancy to me ; and 
we speedily got upon very good terms with 
each other. I asked him if he had altogether 
recovered from the effects of his wound ; and he 
said that he had pretty well, though he did not 
feel so strong as before • he had received it, not- 
withstanding so many months had elapsed. I 
then represented to him that there was some 1 
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kind friend in the back-ground who had inter- 
ested himself on his behalf, and had been paying 
the surgeon ail this time to take care of him 
and treat him ruth every possible attention. The 
lad said that he knew very veil the _ surgeon 
had not been keeping him there for the last 
seven or eight months out of mare philan’hropy 
— particularly as a certain sort of mystery had 
been observed in making him stay in-doors as 
much as possible, and only taking him out for 
an airing occasionally of an evening in a carri- 
age. I answered that all this had been done 
with tlie view of preventing him from falling 
again into the hands of the infamous people 
with whom he had been brought up and vbo 
might have been on the lookout for him. There- 
upon .Tack the" Foundling observed that during 
the time he l?.y stretched upon a sick bed in 
consequence of his wound, he had reflected upon 
his past career and had hoped that something 
would be done to prevent him from relapsing 
into his old habits.” 

“Then he did really seem as if be wished to 
turn over anew leaf 7” asked the Prince. 

“ No doubt of it, your Royal Highness,” re- 
sponded Tasb, taking the opportunity of the 
interruption to refill and empty his tumbler. 
“ The lad told me that some time ago Mr. Law- 
rence Sampson, the Bow Street officer, had 
tried to reclaim him ; but that some evil spirit 
getting possession of bis soul, prompted him to 
return to his old friends. He assured me how- 
ever that his lone illness had given his mind a 
better turn, and he really felt anxious to 
do something honest for his livelihood. I then 
told him that his former protector Daniel Coffin 
had that very morning been arrested for mur- 
der, and would be hanged as sure as he himself 
had tucked up scores in his time. The young 
fellow had not previously heard of the occur- 
rence : and he certainlp did not seem much 
affected by it — but observed, that he always 
thought Coffin would come to some bad end. 
He nevertheless did manifest some uneasiness 
about a young woman and her brother named 
Melmoth, and who, he said, lived with Daniel 
Coffin. He told me that he and these 
Melmoths had been brought up together, and 
that he lmd a sort of affection for them. I 
assured him that from what I had learnt 
they did not appear to be at all involved in 
Coffin’s troubles : and I even went so far as 
to declare that I would see something was 
done for them in case Coffin should go out of 
the world leaving them destitute. This 
assurance evidently gave young Jack very 
great satisfaction ; and looking hard at me, 
he said, l I suppose, sir, you arc the hind friend 
who has been in the bach-yround all the while 
and irho has interested himself in me?' ‘ Well , 
writ, ray boy, perhaps 1 am' said I, ‘perhaps / 
am : Imt I don't say so, mind ; and you must not 
ash me any more questions.’ — That was the 
way I managed him, your Royal Highness,” 
j added Tasli ; “for a . man who can parry a 


thrust with a rapier is not likely to be at a 
loss to do the same with a searching question." 

“You acted most prudently, my dear fellow,” 
said the Prince, laughing. “ Come, fill your 
tumbler again, and then proceed.” 

“ This wine is excellent,” observed Tasb, 
when he had poured another quantum down 
his throat : lie then went on to say, “ You 
see, sir, I played my part so well that the 
lad soon had confidence in me ; and may -he 
lie thought that I was either his father, or 
some very near relation, having particular 
reasons not to acknowledge him openly. How- 
ever, be that as it may, lie certainly received 
the impression that I was the kind friend 
who had been in the back-ground during his 
residence at the surgeon’s, and that I had at 
length come forwai'd to take some decisive 
step respecting his future prospects.” 

“ And of course you suffered that impression 
to remain upon his mind ?” said his Royal 
Highness interrogatively. 

“ To be sure I did,” responded Tasli. 
*‘ Was it not in obedience to the hints 
you had previously given me for my 
guidance in the matter ? However, to 
make a long Btory as short as possible,” 
continued the Captain, “ I went on to explain 
the pian which was proposed for the future 
benefit of the youth. 1-told him that if he liked 
to go out to .Jamaica, a comfortable situation in 
a mercantile house, with a good salary, was at 
his service in that island — that there was a ship 
then in the Downs to sail with the next fair 
wind — and that if he would go down with me 
to Deal and embark in that vessel, I would p’ace 
a hundred guineas in his hands ere taking 
leave of him on board. I showed him the letter 
from the London branch of the Jamaica house, 
gup.ran teeing the situation ;and I a’so showed 
him the money. He did not take many minutes 
to consider, but gave his consent with joy and 
gratitude. The business being thus settled, I 
sent and ordered a post-chaise; and away we 
sped into Kent. We reached Deal that eve- 
ning, and went at once to a slopdealer’s, or out- 
fitter’s, where I bought him a seaebest and 
everything suited for the voyage. Next morn- 
ing we went on board tlie ship : but as the 
wind did not change favourably till yesterday, 
the vessel had to remain at anchor in the Downs 
for some days, I staid with him on board : for 
havfng once succeeded in getting him there, I 
did not choose to trust him out of my sight, or 
give him the chance of slipping away in some 
boat, in case he altered his mind. But he did 
not appear to repent of his decision : on the. 
contrary, his spirits rose in proportion as lie 
became accustomed to shipboard As for me, 
I managed to pass the time pretty pleasantly: 
for the Captain of the vessel was a jovial 
good chap, and tbere were six or eight merry 
blades of passengers on board. So I amused 
myself by making them all drunk every night, 
and when I parted from them yesterday 
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afternoon, they swore I was the best fellow 
in existence. As for Master Jack, I gave him 
his hundred guineas at parting, and he we}it 
with gratitude. I saw the ship sail ; and this 
morning I took a post-chaise and returned 
straight to London, to report all these parti- 
culars to your Royal Highness. So here I 
am — and that's my history.” 

“You have acquitted yourself most, admir- 
ably, my dear Captain,” said the Prince. “I 
knew full well that you would not fail to 
execute my commission with delicacy, prudence, 
and caution— keeping me altogether out _ of 
Bight and out of the question, while conversing 
with the lad. But tell me— he had not the 
slightest suspicion that I had ever interested 
myself concerning him ?” 

“.Not the slightest,” responded Task. “The 
surgeon had evidently been most discreet and 
reserved during the many months the young 
fellow was under his roof. Besides, have I 
not already told you, sir, that so far from 
even dreaming of your intervention in his 
behalf, Master Jack was perfectly convinced 
that he saw his previously unknown friend 
in me ?" 

“True, to be sure !" ejaculated the Prince. 
“But now let us talk of other things. While 
you were gone I lost my young friend, your 
boon companion " 

" What, Sackvile ?" exclaimed the Captain. 
“Ah ! I knew full well, before I went, that 
he ■would leave your Royal Highness. Those 
letters he received from his wife made him 
quite spoony ; and when Sir Valentine 
Malvern paid his debts, it regularly clinched 
the nail of liis sentimentalism. And so he is 
gone ? Well, he behaved very handsomely to 
me. When I went and to’d him last Sunday 
that I should most likely have to leave town 
for a few days, he took me by the hand, saying, 
'Tash, my dear fellow, you have b«en my com- 
panion for some months past, in many a frolic ; 
and though lam going to turn over a new leaf, 
I do not mean at the same time to show you the 
cold shoulder. All my debts arc paid , and all 
the bills on which your name appeared together 
with mine, arc got in and burnt. So you have 
nothing to fear on that score ; and there are five 
hundred guineas for you as a token of friend- 
ship.' — In this manner was it that we parted; 
and therefore I have notning to say against 
Saclcville. Depend upon it, sir, be will settle 
down into a quiet, steady, domesticated hus- 
band, always keeping regular hours— taking 
bis supper every night at nine with bis wife — 
and going to bed at half-past ten or eleven at 
the latest, except when they receive company.” 

“Ah ! I wish, my dear Tash,” said the 
Prince, with a sigh, “that you could bring 
Venetia back to me : but I am very much 
afraid that all .your ingenuity will not suffice 
for such an achievement.” 

“I really don’t think it would, sir,” rejoined 
Captain, as he refilled his tumbler ; “for every- 


body who knows Venetia at all, must be aware 
that she is a woman of strong mind and has 
got a will of her own. Take my advice, Prince, 
and look about j T ou for some other mistress. 1 ' 

“Well, I suppose I must resign myself to that 
alternative,” answered his Royal Highness. 
“But now, Tash, tell me what I can do for you ? 
In this matter of the lad whom wc have just 
shipped off to the colonies, you have done me a 
particular favour. I have not told you why I 
am at all interested in him — I do not mean to 
tell you — and I know that you are too discreet 
to ask me any questions ” 

“I would sooner shave my moustache and 
cut off my whiskers," exclaimed Tash, “than 
display an impertinent curiosity. Whenever 
your Royal Highness commands, there is at I 
least one who will yield blind and implicit I 
obedience— and that one is honest Rolando 
Tnsli. But I think," he continued, again 
filling his tumbler, “ that your Royal High- 
ness was at the moment graciously con- 
descending to ask what you could do for me 
as a token of approval in respect to my con- 
duct?" 

“ Well, name your wishes," said the Prince. 
“But pray he reasonable,” he added, laughing ; 
“ for if it’s money you want, 1 have devilish 
little of that commodity to Bpare. If you 
would like some little situation " 

“The very thing !” exclaimed the Captain. 
“The truth is, Prince, I want to settle down 
in a comfortable and respectable way ; and J 
my man Robin also wishes it — and Robin’s 
opinion has great weight with me. I am well 
nigh tired of frequenting taverns and gaming- 
houses, and getting into scrapes with cons- 
tables and watchmen for night-rows and so 
on — while Robin is equally tired of standing 
behind lamp posts or sneaking up into corners 
and doorways. Besides," added the Captain, 
lowering his voice to a mysterious kind of 
whisper, “ I have been seriously thinking of 
matrimony.” 

“.Matrimony I What, you ?" ejaculated the 
Prince : and he hurst out laughing. 

"Well, I am glad your Royal Highness can 
laugh so heartily at last,” observed Tash : “for 
you looked as glum and mopish as a mute at 
a dead man's door when I came in. But ’pon 
my soul 1 am in earnest ! Indeed, I never 
•was more in earnest in my life and as if 
to ratify Ills words, the Captain refilled his 
tumbler and tossed off the contents at a 
draught. 

“But are you in love ?” inquired the Prince. 

“ Not I : I never was in love in my life — that 
is to say, in real sentimental, poetising, moon- 
light, spoony kind of love. I never wrote 
sonnets to a lady’s beauty, hut conveyed my ad- 
miration by the far more practical method of 
giving her a hearty kiss at once. 

“ Then I presume,” continued the Prince, 
still laughing, “that if you are not in love but 
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lueat] to mal-ty, yob ki'e on the lookout for 
a lady with a fortune ?" 

“ That is just about the mark, 1 ' responded 
Captain Tasli. ,c A lady ■with some four or 
five -hundred a-year would suit my purpose 
uncommonly.” 

“ But that is no great fortune, after all,” 
observed the Prince. “ Must she be beautiful 
into the bargain?’’. 

“ Well, I cannot say that I am prepared to 


throw tuyself away upon an old harridan fl3 
shrivelled as a mummy ; and at the same time 
I do not want a silly young creature of sixteen 
or seventeen, wdio looks as if she had just left 
off pinafores and escaped from the nursery. 
You see, my dear Prince, that a fine-looking 
man like me— and this I may say without 
vanity — man must have a wdfe to correspond. 
In short, Mrs. Tash should be a commanding 
woman — thirty years of age, or thereabouts — 
and if I can meet with such a one, I think 
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that I could guarantee becoming a very ex- 
cellent husband.'’ 

“Do you mean me to help you to this acquisi- 
tion?” asked the Pi’ince : “because I can assure 
you that it is not at all in my way. Unless 
Indeed," he added, laughing, “it were some 
cast-off mistress that I wanted to get rid of 
and provide for.” 

“Upon my soul, a man may do worse'things,” 
answered Captain 'fash, “ than take' a Princs’s 
cast-off mistress. However, as you, sir, have 
nothing of that sort handy at the moment, we 
needn’t say another word. Put to return to 
what we were talking of — namely, the testimo- 
nial of your "Royal Highness’s approval of my 
conduct ” 

“ Ah 1 that's if," said the Prince. “ Well, 
leave it to me, Tush. You are a good fellow ; 
and 1 shall provide for you. Come to me asain 
iu a few days and we will talk the matter 
over.” 

The gallant officer made due acknowledg- 
ments for this kind promise, and then took his 
dcpaiture. As soon as ho was gone, the Prince 
seated himself at a side-table where there were 
writing-materials, and penned a letter to his 
sister the Princess Sophia,, informing her that 
her son was at length fully provided for, having 
sailed for the colonies. Scarcely had he sealed 
and • despatched this letter to St-. James’s 
Palace, where her Royal Highness dwelt, when 
a domestic entered to state that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
solicited an immediate audience of the Prince 
Regent. 

“Ah! I can guess what this is .about," he 
said to himself, with a shut of impatience ; but 
deeming it more prudent to see her, he desired 
that she might be admitted. 


CHAPTER CCV. 

Tin: IXTKUit’INO MOTJIKK. 

Wiikx Mrs. Arbuthnot entered the room, she 
found the Prince seated upon the sofa near the 
table on which the refreshments v ere spread ; 
and she instantaneously saw that his look and 
manner were full of a cold hauteur — a sorb of 
a tacit warning to make her aware that he was 
in no humour to put up with any “ scene.” 
Her demeanour was profoundly respectful, 
with a tinge of reproachful mournfulness: for 
she was a thorough adept in all hypocrisies and 
artifices, and knew full well how to assume an 
aspect suitable to any occasion or to any cir- 
cumstances. 

The Prince partially rose from his seat — 
bowed distantly — and wijved his hand towards 
a chair : then without uttering a word, he 
awaited the explanation of this visit. 

“Your Royal Highness will graciously 
pardon me,” said-Mrs. Arbuthnot, commencing 
in the gentlest andmildeBt tone — for she was 


desirous to see what humble persuasion would 
do first, ere she had recourse to the alternative 
of harsher means, — “ your Royal Highness 
will pardon, me for this intrusion ; but it is on 
a very painful matter that I have ventured to 
approach the representative of my Sovereign.” 

. “ Proceed, madam,” said the Prince, with a 
slight bow, and with a glacial courtesy of 
manner. 

“My daughter Penelope," continued Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ is in a way to become a mother ; 
and she is profoundly anxious relative to the 
future.” 

. “ I told your daughter, madam,” responded 
the Prince, “ that when the time came that 

she could no longer conceal her situation 

and that, from what she told me, will be some 

months hence she could easily retire from 

the Court for a short period, under suitable 
arrangements, which i/our experience no 
doubt,” lie added somewhat ironically, “ will 
enable you to carry into effect." 

“ Sir, wherefore this species of taunt thrown 
out against me?’ asked Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

“ "Would you insinuate that I am accustomed 
to suggest or invent plans to conceal the dis- 
grace of young ladies ? If so, your Royal 
Highness is exceedingly mistaken.” 

“ Madam, I cannot forget the facility with j 
which you lent yourself to the little freak 
which made me covet your daughter ; and 
therefore 1 naturally suppose that such pand- 
ering pastimes cannot be altogether strange to 
you."- 

“ Does your Royal Highness mean that my 
daughter was not pure and chaste when b1:c 
received you to her arms V exclaimed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, scarcely able to repress li’ci- indig- 
nation : “ or would yon imply that through 
my agency she had been frail before ?” 

“ No— I mean nothing of the sort,” an- 
swered the. Prince. “ I do not wish to throw 
the slightest aspersion on Miss Penelope’s 
honour previous to her intimacy with me. On 
the contrary, I will even declare my convic- 
tion that she was pure and chaste, as you ex- 
press it : but it is not the less a fact that you 
yourself intrigued cunningly enough to hand 
her over to me. Am I not therefore justified 
in supposing that, as you got her into the 
scrape, so you will get her out of it ? And as 
I hinted to her last night, if she wants a few 
hundred pounds, as a matter of course they 
are entirely at her service. What more can I 
do ? what more do you require ?” 

“ I had flattered myself, sir," answered Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, again relapsing into that coaxing, 
fawning, toad-eating manner which was habi- 
tual to her, and had been acquired by a long 
career of grovelling servility towards all with 
whom she had lived,— “ I had flattered myself 
that my poor girl would not have been thus 
discarded by your Royal Highness with scarce- 
ly even a kind word ” 

“Then I suppose that she 1ms explained to , 
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• to::,'-’ interrupted the Prince, “ everything 
| which took place between us last evening at 
! Windsor Castle ; Nov.% let rne be eorptieit on my 
J side. From whit your daughter said to me it 
was quite evident sue had entertained the 
loftiest pretention?. I do not exactly know of 
wl-at nature these may have been, or to what 
height her ambition soared : but certain it is 
that she expected some signal regard for 
having honoured me with her favours. Now. 
let me tell you, my dear madam," continued 
his Royal Highness, ironically, “ that young 
ladies generally conceive they are honoured by 
the circumstance of winning favour : and 
if I were to shower rewards upon all the 
sweet creatures who received me to their arms, 

I should have quite enough to do. Perhaps 
your daughter fancied that I ought to make 
her a peeress in her own right — or give her a 
pension of a thousand a-year. God bless you, 
ma’am ! if all my mistresses were similarly 
ambitious and mercenary, the world would be 
perfectly astonished at the number of peer- 
esses I should have to create ; and the House 
of Commons, obedient and ductile as it is, 
would stand aghast at the frightful increase 
of the Pension List." 

Mrs. Arbuthnofc remained siient for up- 
wards of a minute, — not knowing exactly 
whether to continue ar suing the point peace- 
ably, or whether at ones to have recourse to 
harsher and sterner means. The Prince, fancy- 
ing that he had advanced an argument which 
had put her to confusion, and indeed confound- 
ed her altogether, rose from his seat— bowed 
still! v — and was advancing to pull the bell as 
an intimation that the interview was over, — 
when Mrs. Arbuthnofc said in a somewhat 
determined voice, “ Then your Loyal High- 
ness is resolved to do nothing for my daughter ? ’ 

“ What ‘‘an I do ?” he ejaculated impatiently. 
“ The bare idea that she abandoned herself to 
me from the mercenary motives which have 
since transpired, is but too well calculated to 
fill me with disgust ; and as I never enter- 
tained a very high opinion of the mother, I 
am sorry to say that I am now led to think 
with equal indifference of the daughter — 
and again lie advanced towards the bell. 

“ Stay, sir, one moment !" cried Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot:, suddenly throwing off all the fawn- 
ing servility of the hypocritical toad-eater, 
and potting on a dogged air of resoluteness : 
11 our interview is not quite ended yet !’ 

“ Madam,” said the Prince, turning upon her 
a look of the loftiest disdain, “ if you were a 
man I should ring to order my lacqueys to expel 
you unceremoniously : but as you are a woman, 
T cannot treat you with that ignominy. At the 
same time, permit me to request that you 
immediately leave the room.” 

“ And were I a man,” cried Mrs. Arbutli- 
not, “ I should be induced to flog you with a 
horse-whip for the baseness and heartlessness 
of your conduct. As it is, I warn you that I 


! have the power of wreaking a terrible revenge?” 

“Now will you explain yourself ?" said' the 
Prince, becoming frightened, and scarcely able 
to conceal that he was so : for lie instant- 
aneously saw that Mrs. Arbuthnofc would 
never dare adopt such a demeanour as this 
and use such words as those, unless fully 
confident of wielding some terrible weapon of 
vengeance. 

“ If your Iloyal Highness will resume your 
seat,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, speaking with 
more calmness, “ I will vert’ speedily explain 
mv meaning.” 

Tin- Prince returned to the sofa, and sat 
down without saying a word. 

“ believe me,” continued the Bedchamber 
Woman, “ it is painful — most painful — to be 
compelled to adopt such a tone as I am now 
using : but neither I nor my daughter are 
worms to be trodden upon with impunity, I 
in possession of a secret regarding a member 
am of the B iyal Family — a secret of such 
import that if made known, if would stride 
fearful rhe whole country — aye, and all the 

world— with terror and consternation 

shall i go on ?” 

“ Yes— explain yourself,” answered tlie 
Prince, not knowing to what possible circum- 
stance Mrs. Arbuthnot could allude ; and un- 
fortunately for him,' there were so n any im- 
portant secrets connected ' with himself and 
his family, that he was at a loss to fix upon 
the o,-e that was known to his visitress. 

“Then I must proceed,” she continued; 
“and it is with pain that I do so. Sir, the secret 
to which I allude, intimately concerns the 

honour the character— and if lie were of 

humbler station, the very 7//‘e of your royal I 
brother the Duke of Cumberland. There is a 
document in existence ” 

“A document! — but of what kind? what 
does it refer to? demanded the Prince, ner- 
vously agitated. 

“Sir, it is a letter which the murdered Sel- 
lis ” 

“Murdered !” echoed the Prince, ins- 
tantaneously catching the significaucy of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s expression. “No — he committed 
suicide. The coroner’s inquest proved it ” 

“ That your Royal Highness firmly believes 
the story of the unfortunate man’s suicide, I 
have no doubt,” interrupted Mrs. Arbuthnot : 

“ but there are proofs to the contrary.” 

“And those proofs?’ ejaculated the Prince. 

“Listen, and I will tell you everything.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot then proceeded to sketch 
in rapid outline all that she had heard some 
short time back from Sirs. Bredalbane ; and 
his Royal Highness, to do him justice, was 
horrified at the complexion which the fright- 
ful story now wore, and which involved such 
tremendous charges, not only against his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland, but likewise 
his sister the Princess Augmta. He rose 
from the sofa and began pacing the room in 
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an agitated manner— giving frequent vent to 
ejaculations ■which showed how profoundly 
he felt the terrible things that had been 
revealed to him. That he himself might have 
had some distant suspicion of the possibility 
of his brother’s guilt, relative to the death of 
Sellis, was probable— was even likely : but 
if so, lie must ever have striven to out it away 
from his thoughts, as a man endeavours to 
shake off the influence of a hideous dream. 
But most assuredly the .Prince had never 
suspected that his sister Augusta had been so 
deeply criminal as he was now forced to believe 
her. ’Profligate, unprincipled, heartless, and 
depraved as he was— saturated with vice- 
capable of any iniquity in the pursuit of 
pleasure aud in the conquest of female virtue — 
yet the Prince Regent was not so far removed 
from humanity and so nearly allied to the 
nature of a fiend, as to remain indiflerent to 
the details of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s disclosures. 

On her part, the wily woman saw how deep- 
ly the arrow had penetrated, and how excru- 
ciatingly its barbed head rankled in the heart 
which it had pierced ; and she chuckled in- 
wardly as she felt that some result beneficial 
to herself and daughter would ensue from the 
course she had taken. 

“ Can 3’ou procure that fragment of a letter 
written by Sellis ?" suddenly asked the Prince, 
as he stopped short in front of where the 
Bedchamber Woman had remained scaled. 

“ Yes — I can," was her response. 

“ And you will do so ?” 

“ I will." 

“ Of course you expect your reward ?" 
continued the Prince. What is it to he '(" 

“I am moderate .in my ambition,” she 
answered. “ All I need is that my own posi- 
tion at the Court shall not he endangered by 
the exposure of my daughter’s shame ; and 
therefore that the herself may be provided 
for.” 

11 But how ?" cried the Prince. “ I can pive 
her mone}’— but nothin j more. I cannot give 
her a title ; and that is what she was looking 
after. I saw by everything she said last night 
that such was her desire. If she were married, 
it were different : I could do something for 
her husband " 

“ Ah 1 if she were married it wou'd indeed 
be easy — I understand !’ ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. “ You can confer a title — a baron- 
etcy we will s, a3'— upon her husband ; and it 
will he precisely the same thing, since the 
lustre of the rank would he reflected upon her. 
But how can she marr3', situated as she is ?” 

“ Hold 1 ” ejaculated the Prince, a sudden 
idea striking him : then after a few instants’ 
deliberation, he said, “ Mrs. Arbuthnot, if I 
were to find your daughter! husband who 
would accept her as she is— kno « ing that she 
has been my mistress— knowing also that 
seven months hence she will become a mother 


— if I find your daughter such a husband, I 
ask, wi'l she accept him ?” 

“ Assuredly she will — provided that, this 
husband is at least a Baronet, with an income 
sufficient to maintain my daughter in comfort, 
if not in ' splendour. But," -.continued Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ he must not be a man of repul- 
sive appearance : for I know’ that' Penelope 
would not sacrifice herself to a person who 
might be loathsome to her.". 

“ On the contrary, ” said the Prince, his 
countenance brightening up somewhat as the 
project which he now revolved in his mind 
assumed greater consistency and feasibIlitj T , — 
“ on the contrary, the gentleman of whom I am 
now’ thinking, is good-looking enough ; and 
there are plenty of young ladies who would he 
w’ell pleased with his appearance. As for the 
Baronetc}’, T promise you he shall' have that 
and I will likewise guarantee that his income 
shall not be less than six or seven hundred a- 
3’ear. Indeed, I will find for him some situa- 
tion — the Rangership of a park — the post of 
an Ordnance Store-keeper — or perhaps a Con- 
sulship At all events, something both 

honourable and lucrative." 

“ I am perfectly contented with the pro- 
posed arrangement.,'' said Mrs. Arbuthnot ; 
“ and on Penelope’s part I unhesitatingly 
accept it." 

“ When will you come with the document in 
your possession?" asked the Prince. “Let 
there be no delay. To-morrow, if 3 r ou will.” 

“ And shall I bring Penelope with me, so 
that she may be introduced to her intended 
husband ?” inquired Mrs. Arbuthnot, her ques- 
tion plainly proving that she did not mean to 
give np Sellis’s letter unless convinced that the 
Prince Recent on his part was prepared to 
cany out the propositions Iip. had made. 

“ Vos— bring Penelope with 3'ou,” was his 
l>oya' IJighnessV answer; “and she shall 
meet her intended here. Let the hour be 
three o’clock to-morrow.” 

“ At three o’clock to-morrow I shall be 
punctual with my daughter." 

Mrs. Arbuthnot then took her departure 
from Carlton House, — rejoicing at the success 
of her visit, and determined in her own mind 
to purloin the letter of the murdered Sellis 
from her fiieml Mrs. Bredalbane’s writing 
desk. Accordingly, with this very honest in- 
tention— and likewise with an almost fevei’ed 
anxiety to impart the good news which she had 
for her daughter's ears — Mrs. Arbuthnot 
hastened back to Windsor Castle. 


CHAPTER. CCYI. 

THE INTENDED HUSBAND. 

On the following day, punctually at three 
o’clock, Mrs. and Miss Arbuthnot made their 
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appearance at Carlton House, aud were at once j 
ushered into an apartment where they found 1 
his Koval Highness waiting to receive them . 
At once rising from his seat with the most 
familiar courtesy, and even condescending 
friendliness of manner, the Prince Regent I 
shook Mrs. Arbuthnot very warmly by the : 
hand; and then throwing his arms around i 
the voluptuously-formed Penelope, bestowed i 
upon her a hearty kiss. j ' 

Both mother and daughter wore somewhat 
surprised at. this remarkable change in the 
Prince’s manner : for the elder lady had not 
failed to acquaint Penelope^ witli the freezing 
reserve which his Iloval Highness had at first 
manifested towards her on the previous day, 
and how she had been compelled to use threats 
to bring him to reason. Of course Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot was well pleased to observe this 
change : and Penelope submitted with a very 
good grace to the royal caress-althougli she 
now in her heart entertained the most cordial 
hate towards her seducer. . 

The Prince made the two ladies sit down upon 
the sofa ;and placing himself between them, lie 
said with an assumption of the most good 
humoured jocu’arity, “Well, after all, this is 
really a very pretty drama in which we are 
engaged. But little did I think until yester- 
day that, I should ever be called unon to 'ay 
the part of a matrimonial agent. I dec are that 
my observation makes you blush, Penelope ! 
Yet 1 think that you will be well pleased when 
you see what a fine husband I have selected 

for you.” t , „ 

'•Your Royal Highness may rest assured, 

said Miss Arbuthnot, “ that it is with no 
small degree of repugnance I suffer myself 
to become an object of such indelicate arrange- 
ments. Your conduct has however left me 
no choice.” 

“I am afraid that I treated you somewhat 
harshly and cruelly the evening before last, 
when I saw yon at Windsor distle,” said the 
Prince : “but I had many things to vex me at 

the time.” , , . r , , 

“ And chiefly of all the loss of indy Sack- 
vilie,’' observed Penelope, with some little 
degree of bitterness. 

“ I will not deny that her loss has vexed me 
cruelly,” answered the Prince. “But I see 
that you are jealous,” he added, laughing. 

“ Xow this is certainly not a sentiment to be 
entertained by a young lady who is on tbe 
point of marriage with a very line, handsome, 
and agreeable man." 

“ Then your Royal Highness has really exer- 
cised a sound discretion in the choice of a hus- 
band for my daughter?” said Mrs.. Arbuthnot ; 
“I mean, sir, that you have borne in mind the 
ob?e:’vaiions X rondo upon the point, and 
that you will not offer for Penelope’s accept- 
ance an individual whom she may be ashamed 
to acknowledge as her husband?” 

<< I hesitate not to say she will be- proud of 


him,” answered the Prince. “ I assure you he 

is good-looking, with a fine military air 

But tell me, Penelope, do you like mous- 
baches? * 

“ Sir,” replied the young lady, colouring up 
to the very hair of her head, “ there sounds 
something too much like a tone of banter 
in your speech, to inspire me with_ much 
confidence as to the present proceeding. I 

am already sufficiently humiliated ” 

1 “ Pray do not be angry, my dear Penelope,” 

interrupted the Prince, passing his arm round 
her waist. “ I only sought to make my peace 
with you by putting on my best possible 
humour : but if you feel offended, I can of 
course become as coldly dignified and freez- 
ingly haughty as ever I was in my life. I 
thought it better not to give too business- 
like and matter-of-fact an air to the present 
transaction " 

“If that be indeed your motive, sir,” res- 
ponded Alias Arbuthnot, “ I thank you for 
your kind consideration, and beg that you 
will retain your present humour — but while I 
she thus spoke, she gently disengaged herself 
from the royal arm and moved a little nearer 
towards the extremity of the sofa. 

“ My dear madam," asked the Prince, now 
turning towards Mrs. Arbuthnot, “have you 
procured the letter of which you spoke to me 
. yesterday V 

“ 1 have, sir,” was the answer : and as she 
spoke, the lady produced the paper which she 
had succeeded in abstracting from Mrs. 
Bredalbane's writing-desk. 
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duced to her intended husband : and therefore 
the moment I have cast my eyes over it, I will 
return it to you.” 

“ Rather permit me to read the contents to 
your Royal Highness,’’ observed Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, with a significant look. “ You will find 
that it is worded precisely as I told you yester- 
day, and that it is clearly corroborative of the 
tale told by the valet Joux and which 1 also 
described to you.” 

“ Read the letter then,” said the Prince, in a 
short abrupt manner. “ You must really think 
me very dishonourable to suppose for an in- 
stant that I would keep the paper if entrusted 
in my hands, and evade the fulfilment of the 
bargaiu entered into between us yesterday." 

“ Your Royal nigliness should neither be 
surprised nor offended that I adopt the proper 
precaution,” answered Mrs. Arbuthnot- in a 
firm tone. “ But listen, and I will read the 
letter.” 

With the contents of this fragmentary docu- 
ment the reader is already acquainted : we 
need not therefore reproduce it here. Suffice it 
to say that a gloom began to settle upon tlie 
Prince’s countenance as soon as Mrs. Arbutb- j 
not commenced reading it aloud ; and at the j 
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mention of that pointed allusion to the Prin- that letter in my hands, you cannot be surprised 
cess Augusta’s unnatural criminality, his Royal if I should be equally wary and cautious. There 
Highness gave a visible shudder. He said not is now one more question I have to ask.” 
a word, however, until she had finished; and “ Speak, Prince,’ said Mrs. Arbuthnot ; “ and 
even then he remained for upwards of a minute you will see that I am prepared to deal as can- 
absorbed in a moody reverie. didlyas possible with your Royal Highness. 1 ' 

“ You two ladies,” he at length said, “are “ You have not yet told me,” answered the 
acquainted with a secret ‘which vitally concerns Prince, “from whom -you received all these 
the honour of my brother and my sister. Rest particulars relative to that frightful affair and 
assured that I am prepared to fulfil the condi- from whom you procured that document?” 
tions yesterday agreed upon. I have spoken “ From Mrs. Rrcdalbane— one of her Majes- 
to a gentleman — an intimate friend of m 3 ' own t}’’s Bedchamber Women,” was Mrs. Avbuth- 
— who is willing, Penelope, to become your not’s reply. 

husband. As I said ere now in a good-hum- “ Ah ! 1 know her well — a regular old female 
oured strain, and as I seriously repeat at pre- courtier !” said the Prince, his countenance 
sent, he is not one of whose personal appearance brightening up : “ there is no harm to be anti- 
you need be ashamed. As for his social posi- cipated at her hands. Reside*,” he muttered to 
tion, he alread}' possesses a certain military himself, “ when once that document” — alluding 
rank; and here,” continued the Prince, pro- to Sellis's fragmentary letter — “is burnt, the 
during a sealed document from his pocket, “is main evidence is gone and the tale shrinks into 
a patent drawn out, conferring upon him fho a mere piece of gossiping tittle-tattle. Well 
title of a Baronet. An appointment, to which then,” he said, again speaking aloud, “ I think 
is annexed an income of eight-hundred a-ycar, that we have nothing more to say. But mind, it 
is likewise at his service. Thus you perceive I is understood that when I introduce her in- 
am ready to accomplish my part of the bargain tended husband to Miss Penelope, and place in 
without dela 3 T . I may add that the gentleman his hands the document conferring the baron- 
to whom I allude, is at this moment within the etc}', that letter” — and he pointed to the one 
walls of the palace, waiting to be introduced to which Mrs. Arbuthnot held tight between her 
you. In short, he is in an adjoining room. But fingers “shall he at once given over into my 
now, what guarantee have I that when all these possession 

conditions are fulfilled, fresh demands will not “.Such is the arrangement for which I myself 
be made upon me— fresh documents of horror- should have stipulated,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
produced— and the threatened exposure of fresh “ But there is one thing of which no mention 
Becrets he'd in terror over me ? 1 has been made,” observed Penelope : and the 

“Prince,” answered Penelope, speaking in a flush of shame appeared upon her countenance 
firm tone, and looking him full in flie face with as she spoke. 

a calm dignity of demeanour, “ I know not “Ah I T know what, mv daughter means,” 
what guarantee can possibly he given you in exclaimed her mother. “ .1 fas your Royal High- 
respect to the eventualities to which you allude, ness frankly and candidly stated to the 
But this T. solemnly affirm on my own account — gentleman, whom as }’ct you have not 
all I seek, all I have ever sought, ri a position named to us, Penelope’s exact position ?'* 
which shall save me from disgrace and poverty. “ He knows everything,” answered the 
This position }’our Royal Highness is now about Prince ; “ and such is his devotion to me, that 
to give me ; and I can assure 3-011 that mine is he will cheerfully bestow his name upon Miss 
not an ungrateful heart. If in every respect Penelope. I think that over}' preliminary is 
your ro} 7 al word is fulfilled, I would sooner now settled, and that nothing remains to he 
study to do }'ou a service than work you an done save and except to introduce the indivi- 
injury. As for my mother, I believe that her dual in question.” 

sentiments are precisely the same.” Thus speaking, the Prince rose from his seat 

“Penelope has spoken so well, so trill}', and and advanced towards a door at the extremity 
so candid]}', upon the subject,” said Mrs. Ar- of the apartment. Penelope and her mother also 
buthnot, “ that I have really nothing to add — rose - the former becoming greatly agitated, 
unless it be to remind your Royal Highness and the latter whispering hurried words of 
that should either of us hereafter prove nn- encouragement in her ears. Penelope according- 
grateful, the means of revenge are in }*our own iy summoned all her courage to her aid ; ami 
hands. A word from your Royal Highness to intensely eager was the look of curiosit}' and 
the Queen, would deprive me of m}' situation at suspense which she now fixed upon the door 
Court ; and a stroke of the pen would cancel towards which the Prince was advancing. He 
the Government situation to be conferred upon opened it — beckoned the young lady’s future 
Penelope’s husband. Surely, then, these are husband forth — and then turning quickly 
guarantees sufficient?” _ round as that gentleman made his appearance, 

“Yes— or at least I must consider them so,” exclaimed, “ Ladies, .permit me to introduce Sir 
rejoined the Prince. “ But as you have proved Rolando Tush !” 

so exceedingly suspicious of my good faith, and And our friend the Captain indeed it was. 

I nave even exhibited a disinclination to trust Never in his own idea had he looked so bloom- 
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ing or so killing! His frock-coat, one mass of 
braiding and Hogging all over the breast, 
•was pinched in at the v^aist- to such a degree 
that its wearer was compelled to draw, his 
respirations in the softest manner .possible, 
for fear the hooks and eyes should, give way. 
His grey military trousers had stripes of the 
broadest gold lace down the legs : and his boots 
were so brilliantly polished as to.be perfect 
mirrors for every article of furniture in the 
room. Indeed, as the gallant, ollicer bowed to 
t v e ladies as low as bis tightly-fitting gar- 
ments would permit, he caught a glimpse of 
his hirsute countenance on the surface of either 
hoot. Hut his hair, his moustachios, his im- 
perial, and his whiskers — heavens 1 vho can 
describe their magnificence? He would, have 
made the fortune of any. pcmiqiiicr in the 
Burlington Arcade by merely standiug in the 
shop- window for a single h ilf-hour each day. 
To do the Captain full justice, however, all his 
hair was his own ; and 1 o pains had been 
spared to give itrthe richest gloss which bears- 
grease could impart, and the finest twist that 
curling-irons could produce. lie wore a pair 
of dove-coloured gloves ; and instead of one 
gold chain festooning over the outside of his 
coat he wore two. The end of an embroidered 
cambric handkerchief peeped out of his. pocket 
behind ; and to close our description, we 
must not forget to observe that he was . as 
highly perfumed as if he had just been im- 
ported from those lands which are said to 
abound in myrrh, aloes, and cassia. 

He was known by sight to both the ladies ; 
and he knew them also : for wl en ' watching at 
the (uxen Dragon, as described in the earlier 
chapters of our history, he had seen the ladies 
at Acacia Cottage, and the ladies had 
seen him coming in and out of the (rrccn 
Dragon aforesaid. So that when the Prince 
had mentioned to him who the frail Main, of 
Honour was, for whom a husband was required, 
Sir Bolando Tash— as we must now call . him 
— had ac once jumped at the proposal, inas- 
much as he had very highly appreciated the 
personal qualifications of Miss Penelope. Ad- 
vancing therefore with the most . studied 
demeanour of affability and jauntiness, Sir 
Rolando Tash smiled so as to exhibit his white 
teeth in contrast with the glossy darkness of 
bis moustache ; and when he reached the place 
where the ladies were standinv, he literally 
confounded himself in bows and salutations. 

Penelope was willing enough, to receive this 
gentleman as a husband : .but perhaps she 
would have laughed at the manner in which 
he now accosted her, had not a sense of shame 
produced a more serious feeling. 

“ Come.JMiss Arbuthnot," said the Prince, 
“ you need nofc.be bashful. My very particu- 
lar friend Sir Rolando Tash feels highly 
honoured, at the prospect of conducting you 
to the altar ; and if you are equally, satisfied 
I to accompany him thither, I do. not see why 


your happiness should be delayed beyond to- 
morrow. A special Hcense— St. George’s, 
Hanover Square — a ib'jeuner — ofi in a chaise- 
and-four to spend the honeymoon at Brighton 
or Bath— and a paragraph in the newspapers 
to let the world know what has happened,— 
these are all tl at are now required.” 

“ Fair lady,” began Sir Rolando Tash, with 
another low bow, “ may I venture to hope that 
rr.y suit is acceptable, and that you are prepared 
to" follow the kind suggestions of our mutual 
friend his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent ?” 

“ Penelope gave her hand to the newly- creat- 
ed Baronet in token of an affirmative response 5 
and her suitor gal antly raised that fair hand to 
his lips. 

“ Receive, my dear Sir Rolando, the patent 
which bestows the title I had already authorised 
you to bear and as the Prince thus spoke 
he pn-esented the document to Penelope’s in- 
tended husband. 

At the same moment Mrs. Arbuthnot gave 
the Prince Seilis’s unfinished letter, which hia 
Royal Highness at once consigned to bis 
pocket. 

We Deed not dwell any longer upon this 
episode in our history. Suffice it to say that 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and Penelope, on taking leave 
of the Prince, v ere escorted by Sir Rolando 
Tash to the house of their friend Miss Bathurst 
in Stratton Street : and.this lady, upon hearing 
what was in contemplation, cheerfully received 
the mother and daughter, and at once volun- 
teered to provide the wedding breakfast for the 
following morning. Sir Rolando Tash remained 
to dinner : and as he strove to render himself as 
amiable as possible, he succeeded uncommonly 
well — the only peculiarity in his manners which 
struck the ladies’ attention, being the little cir- 
cumstance that he drank his wine out of a 
tumbler, and of that wine imbibed no small 
quantity. However, when he rose to take his 
leave shortly after len o’clock, he was evidently 
as sober as when he had sat down — thus prov- 
ing that if he were fond of the bottle the 
bottle had no particular enmity to him. 

On the following morning Penelope became 
Lady Tash ; and while the happy pair were 
being whirled away in a post-chaise. to Bath, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot sped back to Windsor to 
resume her duties at the Castle and to 
communicate her daughter’s marriage to the 
Queen. But ere closing this chapter, we must 
not forget to observe that the faithful Robin, ! 
in his brilliant suit of livery, was seated in the 
rumble of the post-chaise that conveyed his 
master and mistress to the fashionable water- 
ing-place where the honeymoon was to be 
passed. . 
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CHAPTER CCVII. 

THE ItKOTIIEn AKD SISTER. 

Ik a ueat little parlour'on the ground-floor of 
a pretty cottage in Islington, Ariadne Varum 
and her brother Theodore were seated. It was 
in the middle of the day ; and the sun was 
showing off all the gaudy colouring of the 
flowers in the garden behind the cottage. A 
Venetian blind, three parts drawn down, mel- 
lowed the golden effulgence ere it penetrated 
into the parlour ; and thus there was a sub- 
dued light within that room. 

Ariadne, who was seated at work with her 
needle, was dressed in white ; and the virgin 
drapery set off the sylphid symmetry of her tall 
slender figure with the most bewitching effect. 
Her flaxen tresses, so soft and fine, fell . in 
luxuriant profusion upon her beautiful sloping 
shoulders ; and as from time to time she 
lifted her sweet azure eyes, when addressing 
her brother, who was sitting in a somewhat 
mournful mood, the lovely countenance of 
the young damsel wore an expression of im- 
maculate innocence. 

Theodore did not speak much. "When his 
sister made a few remarks, evidently with the 
intention of cheering him, he answered her 
with all his -wonted kindness, but still with a 
brevity which showed that he was in no 
humour for conversation— or at all events that 
his thoughts were far away from the topic on 
which she addressed him. 

At length she said, after a pause which had 
lasted longer than previous onep, “ My dear 
Theodore, you seem far from happy V 

“ You know, my dearest Ariadne, what it is 
that troubles me. Deeply as I appreciate the 
kindness of Sir Douglas Huntingdon — immense 
as the gratitude is which I feel towards him — 
yet I cannot help abhorring this dependent 
position.” 

“ I am well aware, Theodore,” answered his 
sister, over whose countenance a slight blush 
had flitted at the mention of the Baronet's 
name, “ that you have done all you could to 
obtain another situation since the terrible fate 
of Mr. Emmerson deprived you of that which 
you held in his office : but as yet you have not 
succeeded— and I think that instead of repin- 
ing at tbe succour which you have received 
from Sir Douglas Huntingdon, you ought to 
thank heaven for having sent you so generous 
a friend." 

“ And so I do, Ariadne— and I have just told 
you so,” responded Theodore : “ but surely 
you yourself must feel that it is unseemly — it 
is even humiliating— to be dependent upon 
him for the bread which we eat, for the house 
which we live in, and for the garments which 
we wear.” 

“ I do feel all that, my dear brother," re- 
i turned the young damsel ; “ and I wish to 
heaven that you would permit me to do what 


I have often and often begged you to 
allow ” 

“ What ? do needlework for the shops 1" 
ejaculated Theodore. “ No, my dear Ariadne, 
you shall not waste yourself to a shadow, dim 
your bright eyes, and sew your very winding 
sheet, at that crushing wretchedly-paid occu- 
pation. I told Sir Douglas the other day, 
when he called, that I wished to obtain a 
situation ; and he said he would speak to some 
mercantile friends upon the subject : but he 
has not been here since, and I fear that he has 
forgotten it. Do you know, Arjadne,’’ said 
Theodore after another pau?e, “ that 1 have 
but a guinea left of the last sum which Sir 
Douglas's bounty forced upon roe ; and when 
that is cone 1 shall not know whence to obtain 
more, unless 1 procure a situation. Not for 
worlds could I apply to him again 1 Day 
after day have I called at . warehouses, 
answered advertisements, and done every- 
thing I could to procure a -situation : but, 
alas ! alas 1 when I mentioned my. name, and, 
as in duty bound, explained all that had 
happened to me and the dreadful ordeal 
through which I have passed, those to whom 
I ay plied instantaneously looked’ cold and 
begged to decline. Ariadne,” exclaimed Theo- 
dore bitterly, “ although I have the document 
containing my full pardon in my pocket, yet it 
seems not sufficient to efface the Gain-brand 
of Newgate from my brow V 

“0 heavens, my dear brother !" cried Ariadne, 
bursting into tears, “ talk not thus I”— and 
putting aside her work, she rose from her cliair, 
threw her arms round his neck, , and kissed 
him tenderly. 

“ You are a sweet dear girl," said Theodore, 
straining her to her breast ; “and it is on 
account of you that I am unhappy. I feel 
that my position is worse than precarious — 
it is almost hopeless : and then, in the 
moments of my deepest despondency, I ask 
myself again and again -what is to become of 
conceal you. Methinks I shall take another 
uame — the fact that I have been unfortunate 
—and thus endeavour to get a situation.” 

“ No, no, dearest brother," said Ariadne, 
who was. now standing by his side with her 
hand upon his shoulder — and she seemed like 
an angel watching over a denizen of earth, 
— “you must practise no deception. Let us 
put our faith in heaven— C4od will not desert 
us !” 

“ Ah ! but am I deserving of God's favour ?” 
suddenly exclaimed Theodore, conscience- 
stricken by the sense of the unmitigated 
virulence and savage perseverance with which 
he had hunted a fellow-creature to the scaffold. 

“ Why do you speak thus ?” asked his sister, 
now gazing down upon him as he remained 
seated in his chair while' she . continued stand- 
ing by his side : “ why do you speak thus, I 
ask ?”— for the beatiful girl was totally ignor- 
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ant of the course nhiclr her brother had adopt- 
ed towards limmerson 

" My dear sister," lie iiumcdiately said, giving 
an evasive reply, “ was I not criminal in 
wronging my employer even to the trilling 
amount m which 1 was a defaulter and not- 
withstanding the peculiar circumstances of the 
case V 

“Theodore," she answered, the tearsagain ! 
streaming from her eyes, " it was on mv ! 


account you did that. Oh ! 1 was the authoress 
' of all your sufferings I” 

Angel of purity that you arc, accuse 
not yourself ! ejaculated /Theodore, starting 
f i otu ^ his scat, and again embracing her 
affectionately. “ Come, dry your eyes— I must 
not see you weep. You know how I love 
yon.’’ 

, “ \ e ?~ a P^ 18 because you arc such a 

dear kind brother, to me that God will not 
desert you.” said Ariadne. 




“ Again I say dry your eyes — look cheerful 
— smile upon me — and, wc will not yield fco 
despondency. Let us go out for a walk to- 
gat/her. I will devote the whole of this day to 
you ; and to-morrow H.will recommence my 
seai’ch after a situation. It is impossible but 
that I must sooner or later fall in with some 
generous-minded man who will view my past 
misfortunes without prejudice. And now 
smile, _ Ariadne,” said Theodore, smiling him- 
self in order to win back the wished-for 
radiance to his sister's angelic countenance. 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
front door : it was a double knock, and a well- 
known one too — for Theodore immediately 
exclaimed, “Here is Sir Douglas !” 

The colour instantaneously mounted to 
Ariadne’s cheeks — her gentle bosom heaved— 
said something like a sigh rose to her iips. Hitt 
her brother observed not all this : for he had 
turned hastily round to meet the Bironet 
whom the servant girl had just admitted. 

,/ “ My dear Theodore, how are you said Sir 
Douglas. “ Miss Vardan, I hope I find you 
well. But perhaps I am intruding at this 
moment V' 

,l Yon intrude ?— never! ’ exclaimed Theodore, 
warmly pressing the hand of his benefactor, 
while Ariadne’s looks unconsciously gave a 
similar assurance. 

^ “Then, in that case T will sit down/' said the 
Haronet ; “ not only because I am somewhat 
tired— having walked all the way hither from 
the West End : but likewise because I wish to 
speak to you, Theodore, on some little business. 
But I dare say you arc astonished when I tell 
you that 1 have walked ? The fact is, when I 
come to see you l do not like such formal cere- 
mony a3 driving hither in my carriage or 
cabriolet : indeed, T s’ otild be very much 
pleased to Bettle down into a* quiet unostenta- 
tious mode of life. However, it was not to 
hold forth upon my own likes or d slikes that 
I came hither now." 

The Baronet had seated himself while thus 
speaking : Ariadne and Theodore had also re- 
sumed their chairs— and both waited with 
some degree of suspense until .Sir Douglas 
should explain the business to which he had 
alluded ; for. they alike thought and hoped it 
referred to his promise to interest himself in 
obtaining the young man a situation. 

“When I. was last here,” resumed Hunting- 
don, “ I said something about a mercantiTe 
firm with which I am acquainted. It is the 
head of the establishment who is my friend ; 
and I could not see him before this morning—’ 
although I assure you I have called every day 
for that purpose. I dare swear you fancied I 
had forgotten it altogether ?” 

“ I have received too many proofs of your 
cenerosity,” answered Theodore, “ to think 
that you would intentionally neglect your kind 
promises but I certainly feared that amid your 
engagements you had overlooked it.” 


“ And did you think so aisci; MisS Varian ?" 
asked Sir Douglas, turning his eyes upon the 
young damsel: but he gazed nob on her as he 
had been w’onb to gaze on others of her box ; — 
there was always an expression of respectful 
admiration in his countenance when he looked 
! upon that fair young creature -around whom a 
halo of innocence seemed to dwell. ^ 

“I feared as my brother did,” she answered, 
in a soft tone, and with downcast eyes : “ for 
I am well aware that a gentleman in your 
sphere must have so many things to engage 
his attention." 

“Aye, hut perhaps I think more of my 
friends when absent from them than jmu give 
me credit for,” he said good humouredly. “It 
is not because I remain away- from them, that 
they arc absent from my thoughts. However, 
to come to the point, I have seen Mr. Chapman, 
the wealthy merchant to whom I have alluded ; 
and I fully and frankly explained to him every- 
thing. I must tell 3 ’ou that he has established 
two or three English agencies on the Continent ; 
and it just happens that at this moment the 
manager of one of these agencies— I forget 
where he told me it was- has written to him 
to say that he requires a confidential young 
man to be sent to him at once, to supply a 
vacancy that has occurred in the branch- 
establishment which lie suf erintends. -The 
salary is a hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
rising according to the merits of the -indivi- 
dual ; and as it is entirely for the English 
correspondence, a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is not needed as a qualification. This 
situation, Theodore, is at your service. Indeed 
it is jour’s already— and you have got nothing 
to do hut to take my card and go at once to 
Lime Street and make the ari’angements with 
Mr. Chapman.” 

Theodore’s joy knew no hounds ; and 
Ariadne shed tears of gratitude and delight. 
The brother and sister poured forth their 
acknowledgments as well as they were able — 
for their voices were suffocated, and Ariadne’s 
well nigh lost altogether, in the fulness of the 
emotions that swelled their hearts. 

“My dear friends, 1 know’ yon feel all you 
say, and much more,” exclaimed the Baronet, 
who was himself affected. “But haste, 
Theodore, and be off into the City. Take a 
cab— never mind this extravagance for once 
— because I told Mr. Chapman you would 
call upon him this afternoon. Besides, I 
want you to come hack as soon as- you can, 
as I have made up my- mind to pass the rest of 
the day with you. It is now half-past one 
o'clock. What time do you dine ? Let us 
say four— and the interval will he ample' 
enough for you, Theodore, to transact' your 
business with my friend ChapmaD. All 1 now 
I see that Miss Yarian does' nob like the idea 
of my inviting inj’self to dine with you ?” 

“ Oh, .Sir Douglas Huntingdon !” she ex- 
claimed, witli a sort of enthusiasm excited by 
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her grar-ful feelings : “if you beheld a sadden 
change in my look, it is because I felt that are 
cannot entertain 3 'ou as arc canid wish : or 
else •’ 

But she ntonned short • in the sweetest con- 

C 1 * 


“ Miss Ariadne,” answered the Baronet, 
“ I think that when T was here last I told Ton 
how simple my Inbk-i have become : the more 
frugal the fare, the better I .-I;:',!! like it — and 
therefore do not be uneasy on that .account. 
Now, Theodore, lose no time but be off. I 
suppose you will permit me to remain here 
until your return V 


i 


t: I am rejoiced that you purpose to do so,” 
responded the young man : and there was a 
world of meaning in the look which he threw 
upon the Emmet — for it was as much as to 
say, “ I am not afraid to leave jam alone with 
my sister : for I know that however gay your 
life may have been, you experience too gener- 
ous a feeling and too great a respect for her 
to cast upon her even a glance tainted with 
impurity.” 

Tcy young man accordingly i nrried away, 
ami the Bironvt was now left alone with 
Ariadne Varian. 

“ Ton can take up your work again if yon 
like,” said llamingdon ; “ while I sit here and 
talk to yon.” 

The damsel gladly availed herself o' this 
permission : for it was with soma degree of 
confusion and with a fluttering heart, that she 
thus found herself alone with the Baronet. 
She accordingly took up the work which she 
had ere now thrown aside— -and it was in 
every respect a relief to be enabled to band 
down her eyes upon it. 

Now, Miss Varian,” resumed the Baronet, 
after a brief pause, “ fell me whether you 
approve of this arrangement which I hive 
made for your brother ? I do not know 
whether I have informed him accurately as to 
the amount of income which he is to expect in 
the situation placed at his disposal. It may 
be a trifle more: but I am very certain it is 
not less. Mr. Chapman would have taken 
him into his establishment in London if I 
had chosen ; but considering ail the circum- 
stances cf tiie past, I thought it better that 
Theodore should go abroad— at all events for a 
few years. I am well aware how deeply he 
feels the past : but all the poignant memory 
thereof will be effaced when he shall have had 
a full opportunity of what the world calls 
retriedurj Ids (food name. Of course knowing 
everything as I do, I may speak thus candidly 
to you : and now you understand the reasons 
which hrwe induced me to procure him this 
situation abroad.” 

“ Sir Boughs Huntingdon, I feel and ap- 
preciate the delicacy of your conduct even 
more if possible than its" generosity and 
the damsel s sweet azure eyes were raised for 
a momc-nt with a look of heart-felt gratitude; 


and then they fell again upon her work : but 
for truth’s sake we are bound to say that the 
stitches she was now making were not very 
regular, nor such as she herself would. have 
approved of had her thoughts been less con- 
fused and more concentrated in her occupation. 

“ And now you must tell me, Miss Varian,’’ 
resumed the Baronet, “ whether you yourself 
will like to go abroad ? ’ 

1 Oh ! I would go to the ends of the earth 
in company with that dear brother,” she 
exclaimed, 11 who has been so kind to me !” 

“ Humph !” said the Baronet. “The ends; 
or the earth — eh ? Then you are folly pre- 
pared to leave England ? But you do not 
answer me. Of course you could not prefer, 
as a matter of choice, to leave your native 
land for so long a period ? And yet I do not 
! suppose you have any particular tie to bind 
you to London ? ’ 

“ I bope,” said Ariadne, in a voice which 
proved how deeply she was struggling to keep 
do 'u the emotions that were rising up in her 
throat, — “ that .you will permit me to see your 
kind housekeeper, Mrs. Baines, before 1 leave: 
for I never can forget her goodness to me while 
I was at your house.” . ^ 

“Most certainly — j'ou shall see Mrs. Baines,” 
answered the Baronet. “By the bj'e, 1. can 
tell you an anecdoLe that will illustrate the 
goodness of that excellent woman’s character, 
and prove lio» totally free from selfishness 
is her disposition. I must however preface 
it by informing you that a .fortni lit "ago I 
called upon Lady Sackville at Carlton House. 
It was the very day before she left it for 
good — and she then gave me to understand 
that she meant to turn over a new leaf. On 
that occasion I frankly confessed that I had 
formed a precisely similar determination ;— 
and now that I recollect, it was on that same 
afternoon J came up to call upon you.- I 
think if I remember aright, that I meant 
to make you a co- fidante of my resolve, 
and even consult you in the matter: but I 
know not what humour it was which seized 
upon me, enducing me to postpone all discourse 
upon the subject. ‘When I called upon you 
again the other da}', it was with t lie same 
intent : but your brother was here all the 
time — and so I did nob choose to make you 
my confidante or to ask your advice on that 
occasion. And no*- for my anecdote about 
Mrs. Baines. As I was leaving home this i 
morning, I told her that I had something of 
importance to whisper in her car. You should i 
have seen how grave and serious the old lady | 
suddenly became : her hair had quite a diplo- 
matic mysteriousness about it. She was evi- 
dently so proud of bein* admitted into my 
confidence and entrusted with ray secrets. 

I began by reminding her that for the last 
few mouths I had grown quite steady, and had 
become a model of temperance and frugality 
in my habits— that T had renounced tlie so- 
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ciety of all my former companions, and had 
learned to hate dissipation as much as, I am 
sorry to say, I once loved it. Mrs. Baines 
was pleased to speak in 'terms of cordial ap- 
proval, and with a motherly kind of interest 
too, relative to my altered conduct. I then 
came to the point, and" ask her if she did not 

think that I should do well to marry 

Ah ! you have dropped your work 1 Permit 
me." 

Ariadne had indeed let her work fall ; and 
as she stopped it pick it up, her cheeks, which 
were burning with blushes, for a moment 
came in contact with the cheek of Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, who had also stopped for the 
same purpose. She however was the first to 
snatch up the work, over which her head was 
immediately bent much lower than before — as 
if she were trying hard to conceal her coun- 
tenance as much as possible. 

“ Well," continued the Baronet, not taking 
any notice— at least in. words— of that transient 
contact of his cheek against tier’s, — “on ask- 
ing Mrs. Baines's advice relative to marriage, 
she at once declared it was the best step I could 
possibly take ; and she reminded me that of her 
own accord she had volunteered similar advice 
some moths ago. I bade her observe that if a 
Lady Huntingdon were introduced into my 
household, her authority as housekeeper might 
perhaps be diminished : but she at once de- 
clared that she would risk such au eventuality 
as that. In short, the worthy woman assured 
me it was her conviction that my happiness 
would be best consulted by means of marriage ; 
and that if the lady on whom I miplit fix did not 
wish to retain a housekeeper, she (Mrs. Baines) 
would cheerfully resign her post. How what 
do you think of that, Ariadne — Miss Yaiian, I 
mean V* 

“ I think," responded the damsel, in a voice 
that was very low and very tremulous — and 
she spoke too without raising her head, — 
“ that Mrs. Baines has acted in a most dis- 
interested manner ; but only as I should.have 
expected she would liavo done, from what I 
know of her.” 

“ And now tell me, Miss Ariadne," con- 
tinued the Baronet, “ would you also advise 
me to marry ? You do not answer. I must 
aduait that it is a somewhat singular question 
— or it may appear so at least, but do tell me 
if you think that I am capable of insuring the 
happiness of any young lady whom I may 
love T 

“ Yes — if you sincerely love her,” replie'd 
Ariadne: and now the stitches she was making 
were a thousand times worse than ever. 

“ I do love her — I have long loved her 1" 
exclaimed the Baronet. “ And now I am re- 
solved to offer her my hand and lay my for- 
tune at her feet 1 Ariadne, dearest Ariadne 
—you know ' whom ’ I mean ! Will you be 
mine ? ’ 

Again the work was dropped in the same 


kind of confusion as before : but this time 
neither of them stooped to pick it up — for the 
Baronet caught the blushing girl in his arms 
and strained her to his breast. That she did 
not immediately disengage herself was a ' suf- 
ficient proof that she accepted his love and 
loved him in return. 

Y r hen the brother came back from the City, 
he found the Baronet and Ariadne seated 
near the window shaded by the Venetian 
blind : and while there was the radiance of 
an honest joy upon the countenance of the 
former, there was the tell-tale blush of a 
virgin’s happy love upon the cheeks of the 
latter. 

“ Theodore," Sir Douglas Huntingdon im- 
mediately said, “ «4u e you have been to the 
City to find a situation, I have found an angel 
to become toy wife. Ariadne has listened to 
my honourable proposals ; and unless you say 
i/aj/, has consented to become Lady Hunting- 
don.” 

“ Noblest-hearted and mo3t generous of 
men !’’ exclaimed T eodore, seizing the Ba- 
ronet's hand and wringing it with violence in 
the enthusiasm of his feelings how can 1 
ever express my gratitude for what you have 
done ? Ariadne, my beloved sister - sincerely, 
oh, most sincerely do I congratulate you upon 
having gained the affections of Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon ! It is not a mere subordinate 
situation on the Continent which he has 
procure! me— it is the chief management of 
that branch-house which I fancied I was to 
enter as clerk : and it is an income not of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, but of four 
hundred a-year tha* I am to receive. Nor is 
this all. Oar benefactor — your future, hus- 
band, Ariadne — has given security on my 
behalf in the amount of five thousand pounds 
to Mr. Chapman Oh ! never was gener- 

osity more noble than this !’’ 

Ariadne could not give utterance to a word : 
she was well-nigh overpowered by her feelings : 
—but taking Sir Douglas Huntingdon's hand, 
she pressed it to her lips— and that action on 
her part was ten thousand times more eloquent 
than a 1 the powers of speech could have been. 

It was a happy little party of three that sat 
down that afternoon to the dinner-table in the 
parlour of the cottage at Islington ; and Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon perhaps never enjoyed a 
bliss more real, more sincere, or more satis- 
factory in all his life. Reader, he did not take 
his departure that evening until he had re- 
ceived from Ariadne’s lips her assent that the 
bridal should be celebrated at the expiration of 
three weeks, so that her brother, who was 
compelled to leave England shortly, might be j 
present at it. 
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\ 

At a distance of about two miles from Geneva, 
there stood a large white building upon the 
slope of an eminence, situated in the midst of 
spacious pleasure-e rounds, and commanding a 
beautiful -view of Labe Leman. Those pleasure- 
grounds were surrounded by a very high wall ; 
and the iron gates at the entrancelodge were 
always kept carefully shut, opening only for 
the purpose of egress or ingress. The mansion 
had evidently been enlarged at different times, 
and seemed far too extensive for the private 
residence of even a familj 7 possessing enormous 
wealth. In short, this establishment of which 
we are speaking, was a private lunatic-asylum. 

In one of the many chambei’3 which the 
establishment contained, two young ladies 
were seated near the barred window, gazing 
vacantly forth upon the prospect without. 
They were web dressed ; and the chamber itself 
was handsomely furnished. Cases of flowers 
made the ait fragrant : fruits and decanters of 
crystal water were upon the central table. 
There were musical instruments, books and 
pictures, scattered about, but in no unseemly 
disorder ; and an alcove, or' very large recess 
at one extremity of the. apartment, contained 
three couches. Hear the door an elderly female, 
stout in person and very strongly built, was 
seated. Sue was engaged in reading a book : 
but from time to time she glanced towards the 
two young ladies at the window, evidently to 
observe what they were doing. 

The reader has doubtless already guessed 
that the two young ladies referred to were 
Agatha and Julia O»on. Through the gene- 
rosity of the Princess of Wales, — who had not 
merely studied, but likewise practised the 
divine maxim of “ Forget and forgive,”- they 
had been removed from the common madhouse 
in the Genevese prison to this private asylum, 
which was kept by one of the most humane and 
enlightened p hysicians of the age. Dr. Dupont 
— a Frenchman by 1 irth — was the proprietor of 
this establishment; and having all his life 
studied psychological subjects, he had adopted 
a regime of mild and indulgent treatment to- 
wards his patients, instead of the old system of 
coercion and cruelty. The consequence was that 
the strait- waistcoat vas seldom used within the 
walls of this asylum ; aud as for blows or cor- 
poreal punishment, -such atrocities were never 
dreamt of. There were two departments— one 
for males, and the other for females : and these 
were subdivided into many chambers, to suit 
the various degrees of insanity by which the 
patients were affected, and also any other cir- 
cumstances of their position. Thus, in the case 
of the two sisters, one chamber was assigned to 
them both ; and their guardian — the stout wo- 
man reading near the door — -was ever in at- 
tendance upon them. In short, this female 


j keeper acted alike as servant and custodian — 

! waiting upon the young ladies at their meals, 
following them when they walked in the 
pleasure-grounds : and sleeping in the middle 
bed at night. 

When Agatha and Julia were first brought 
to Dr. Dupont’s asylum, they were in a per- 
fectly rabid state of insanity : but the results 
of kind and humane treatment soon made them- 
selves manifest ; and now, at the expiration of 
six weeks from the date of their admission, we 
find the two unhappy young ladies in .a com- 
paratively composed and tranquil ■ condition. 
Not that their minds had recovered their' 
healthy equilibrium, or that their ideas were 
rescued from the whirl of confusion : but the 
savage instincts which had made them rave in 
maddened frenzy, and not only threaten their 
own lives but likewise tlie safety of all 
who approached them, were completely lulled 
down and though still deprived of the light 
of reason, they at least appeared to be harm- 
less ! 

They knew each other, and were indeed 
always together. Side by side did they con- 
stantly remain. If one rose from the window- 
seat and approached the table, the other would 
accompany her : whatever the one partook of, 
the other selected the same thing. Sometimes 
Agatha would sit down at the piano and play 
some air, extemporaneously composed : im- 
mediately she quitted the music stool. Julia 
would occupy if, and play precisely the same 
notes. The recollection of all the airs and 
musical pieces they had once known, was utter- 
ly gone : but with the remarkable eccentricity 
of minds that are aberrated, they could thus 
remember what each other played at the time. 
It was the same with the looks which lay j 
about the room. If Agatha took up a .volume, 
Julia v ould take up another : then when 
Agatha laid aside her’s, Julia v. ould take it up 
instead of her own— while Agatha would in- 
stantaneously possess herself of the one her 
sister had just laid down. They awoke at the 
same hour in the morning, and without the 
interchange of a werd seemed always to be 
simultaneously prompted by the same desire 
as to walking out in the pleasure-grounds, 
taking refreshments, or retiring to rest. In these 
two shattered minds there was a wondrous 
identity of thought and feeling : in those two 
bruised and almost broken hearts, there seemed 
to exist a common inclination — an invariable 
oneness of purpose. They seldom spoke to 
each other : and -when they did, it was in the 
language of the insane— giving utterance to 
wild rhapsodies and the strangest notions : and 
yet they always seemed to understand ’ each 
other. They would sit for hours, gazing forth 
from the windows with their eyes apparently 
riveted upon the same object in the distance : 
and yet Dr. Dupont’s experience told him that 
on these occasions they were both alike gaziim j 
upon vacancy. * & 
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There would have been something deeply 
interesting, as well as touchingly pathetic, in 
the case of these two sisters, were it possible to 
divest the mind of that feeling of loathin > and 
abhorrence which their profligacies and their 
wickedness were but to well calculated to 
engender. Indeed, all persons in ! the Re- 
public of Geneva who were aware of the 
past history of the two sisters, as developed 
during the trials of Mrs. Ranger and the three 
fishers of men, were astonished that the 
Princess of Wales should have shown- 
so much generosity towards these young 
women who had entered with such direful 
purpose into the pay of her enemies;— and 
the very fact of this excessive benevolence 
on the part of her Royal Highness, was ac- 
tually made a handle against her by those who 
had been led to think lightly of her character. 
In fact, this unforcunate Princess was always 
destined to suffer from the seeming imprudence 
of her generosities, — her very virtues thus 
raising as it were the voice of accusation 
against her. So was it in the case of Bergami, 
whom through motives of goodness, she 
took into her service : and so also was it 
now in the case of the two young ladies, 
whom through the sincerest commiseration she 
placed at. her own expense in Dr. Dupont's 
lunatic-asylum. Suspicions people, and those 
who were fond of gossipping and scandal- 
mongering, shook their heads knowingly,— 
saying, “After all, the Princess must have 
done something in which these girls were her 
confidantes : otherwise she would not now 
provide for them so handsomely. But she 
doubtless fears that if she abandons them al- 
together, they would turn round upon her if 
ever they recovered their reason, and would 
proclaim all they knew.” 

But to continue our tale. It was, as we 
have already hinted, about six weeks from the 
admission of Agatha and Julia into the asylum 
— and about two months from the date of 
those dreadful deeds which closed in the fear- 
ful catastrophe of their sister Emma's murder 
— that we now peep into their chamber and be- 
hold them seated together at the window. It 
was the hour of noon ; and the September cun 
was shining gloriously upon the wild expanse 
of scenery that embraced so many and such 
varied features of interest. Tliere was the 
charming city of Geneva — there was that 
crescent-shaped inland sea— there were the 
eminences on the opposite shore, dotted with 
villages, farmhouses and villas— and there too 
were the snowcapped Alpine heights in the 
distance. But the two young ladies beheld 
naught of all that interesting scene : their eyes 
were fixed upon vacancy — and tliere was 
nothing in their thoughts. 

At the same time Mrs. Oven and Mary 
were wending their way from Geneva towards 
the lunatic-asylum. A month had elapsed 
since they had arrived in the republican city ; 


and each day they had called at Dr. Dupont’s 
establishment to ascertain whether that gentle- 
man would permit them to. see Agatha and 
Julia. Hitherto, however, he had been com- 
pelled to interdict such a meeting, under the 
apprehension that it might tend most alarm- 
ingly to unsettle the mind3 of his patients. 
On the one hand it was possible that Agatha 
and Julia might not recognize their, mother 
and sister : — but on the other had it was far 
more probable that they would ; and were 
such the ease, the treatment which Dr. Dupont 
was pursuing might be seriously intex’fered 
with. As a matter of course, Mrs. Oven and 
Mary had yielded to these representations ; ! 
but a3 we. have already observed, day after 
day did they visit the asylum in the hope of 
receiving a favourable response. 

“ I have a presentiment,” said. Miry to her 
mother, as they approached the establishment 
on the occasion to which we are now specially 
referring, “ that we are this day to behold ■ 
my poor afflicted sisters — and as she gave 
utterance to these words the tears rained 
down her cheeks. 

“ Do not give way to your affliction in this 
manner,” said Mrs. Oven, . scarcely able to 
suppress her own convulsive sobs: “you un- 
nerve me — you distract me 1” 

“ My dear mother, ] cannot possibly control 
my grief,” answered Mary. “ Let us sit down 
for a few minutes upon this verdant bank, and 
endeavour to compose our feelings ere we pro- 
ceed any farther.” 

The mother and daughter accordingly seated 
themselves beneath the shade of a widespread- 
iug tree ; and there they gave free vent to that 
bitter affliction which was rending their 
hearts. 

It was by the side of the main road leading 
towards Dijon that they were thus seated : and 
so absorbed * ere they iu their affliction that 
neither of them heard the sounds of approach- 
ing wheels, until a post-chaise, coming from 
the direction of the French frontier and pro- 
ceeding towards Geneva, was almost close up 
to the spot where they were seated. The occu • 
pant of the chaise was a young gentleman of 
genteel appearance and tolerably good-looking. 
He was moreover an Englishman ; and as he 
happened to be gazing out of the window 
nearest to the two ladies at the time, he was . 
immediately struck by observing them thus 
giving way to a grief which was evidently of 
no ordinary bitterness. He called out to the 
postilion to stop : and now Mrs. Owen and 
Mary sprang to their feet — hastily d:ied their 
tears— and were hurrying onward to escape 
the observation which they had thus so dis- 
agreeably attracted. — when the traveller, leap- 
ing out of the chaise, accosted them with a 
salutation so courteous and words bo polite as 
well as sympathetic, that it would have been 
an act of rudeness on their part to have avoid- 
ed him altogether. 
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j “ Pardon me ladies," said the yotmg gentle- 
i m-'.n, in the English language; “but if I be 

■ not much mistaken in your appearance, you 
i must be fellow-countrywomen of mine: and 

■ if so, meeting you thus in a foreign land and 
i seeing you plunged in such bitter grief,- I can- 
not- pursue my journey without aski g if my 
services can be made in any vay available for 
your benefit.’’- 

“ On behalf of m3- daughter and myself,’’ said 
Mrs. Owen, with all the courtesy of a thorough 
rentlewoman, “I return 3 - ou my sincerest 
thanks for your kindness and generosity, lint 
ours is an affliction which admits not of relief, 
i even on the part of a friendly sympathizer.” 

| “You will at all events, madam," said the 
jyoung gentleman, “pardon my indiscretion 
for having intruded myself upon your notice ? 
Believe me, it was through no impertinent 
curiosity.” 

“ -Such an assurance is altogether unneces- 
sary," answered Mrs. Owen and consideiing 
the generous interest which you have thus 
manifested in our behalf, it would he at least 
discourteous, if not positively unhandsome, to 
evade an explanation of that grief which elicit- 
ed your sympathy. Alas I sir, if you he a 
jstranger in these parts, you are unaware that 
|the immense establishment which you may 
lob serve on the slope of this eminence on the 
j left hand is an asylum for those who have lost 
j their reason ” 

“ Ah ! pardon me, madam!” exclaimed the 
young Englishman, observing that Mrs. Owen 
stopped short in a convulsion of grief, and that 
Mary had turned aside to conceal the fresh 
outburst of aliliction to which she was giving 
vent. “ Instead of soothing you, I have forced 
you into explanations which only tend to revive 
your sorrow. I understand you, madam : you 
have some relative in that place 1 " 

“ I have — I have,” answered Mrs. Owen 
hj nterically : and the unhappy woman wrung 
her hands. “Two daughters — this dear girl’r, 
sisters 1" — and she poiuted towards Mary. 

“ Enough, madam !” said the Englishman : 
“dwell not upon the melancholy topic. And 
now, think me not indiscreet if 1 again observe 
that should I in any way he able to prove use- 
ful to you, I shall be most happy. Had we met 
thus in our own native England, and under the 
same circumstances., I should not have stopped 
to make those inquiries upon which I have now 
ventured ; but here, in a foreign country, it is 
dilFerent. This, madam, is my excuse for again 
proffering my services in any way that they 
could be made available.” 

“ < >nce more do 'I return you my sincerest 
gratitude," answered Mrs. Owen : “ but there 
is nothing that any human being can do to 
allay our aliliction.” 

The young man made a low bow, and re- 
entered the post-chaise, which immediately 
drove on towards Geneva. 

“ Come, dearest Mary, let us proceed,” said 
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Mrs. Owen, as soon as this little incident had 
terminated. “ V.'as it not kind of that youBg 
gentleman thus to display so much interest in 
our behalf 1 ’ 

Mary gave her assent to the question ; and 
composing her feelings as well as she was able, 
accompanied her mother to the gate of the 
pleasure-grounds belonging to the asylum. 
The old f orter, who immediately came forth 
from the lodge, and who knew both the ladies 
well from the circumstance of their calling 
even - day during the past month, immediately 
said, “ I have good news for you on this occa- 
sion ; the doctor has given orders that if you 
call you are to he admitted.” 

“My presentiment was correct !” whispered 
Mary to her mother. “ I knew that we should 
see my poor sisters to-day I” 

“ Now, for heaven’s sake, my dear child,” 
said Mrs. Owen, when, having passed through 
the iron f. ates, they were proceeding up the 
wide carriaee-way to the entrance of the 
asylum,— “ do your best to restrain your 
feelings in the presence of those whom we are 
about to see. \Ve know not how pernicious 
may he the effects of any violent display of 
anguish on our parts.” 

“ Mother, I will do my best,” responded 
Mary in an almost dying voice : “ but the trial 
will be a severe one 1’ 

'1 hey now reached the handsome portico of 
the edifice, and were at once admitted into 
an elegantly furnished waiting-room which 
opened from the spacious entrance-hall. There 
they v ere speedily joined by Dr. Dupont, who 
was an old man with a kind and benevolent 
look, an air which though mild nevertheless 
proved him to be capable of great firmness, 
and also a most cheerful as well as winning 
voice. 

“ At last, ladies," lie said, saluting them 
with the pri found respect of true French 
politeness, “30a are to see those in whom 
you are so deeply interested. Under my 
system of treatment they have been brought 
to the most satisfactory calmness of mind ; and 
although it is impossible to foretell what 
effect a meeting with you may have upon 
them, yet I dp not feel justified in excluding 
you any longer from their presence.” 

“But their reason, doctor— their reason?’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Owen : “ think you that it will 
ever be restored ?” 

“ Madam, I should not be doiDg m3' duty,” 
was tbe grave response, “ If I buoyed you up 
with hopes that may never be fulfilled. I am 
therefore bound to inform you,”— and he was 
about to draw her aside so that Mary might 
not overhear what he was going to say, — “ that 
your daughters ” 

“ Oh ! for heaven’s sake let there be no 
secrets with me !” cried the young maiden. 
“Suspense under such circumstances were far 
less tolerable than a knowledge of the worst. 
Besides,” she added, in a quick hysterical tone 
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of mental aeony, “ I already gather from your 
looks, Dr. Dupont, a presage of what is passing 
in your mind.” 

“ Yes — you must speak it in my poor girl’s 
presence,” said Mrs. Owen. 

“ In that case,” continuecTthe physician, “ it 
is my painful duty to inform you both that 
from all the symptoms by which I am enabled 
to judge, I much fear that the minds of the two 
young ladies have received a shock which they 
will never recover.” 

Mary said nothing, but clasped her hands 
despairingly ; while Mrs. Owen turned aside, 
and sinking upon a chair, was. for some minutes 
convulsed with grief. 

“ Now, my dear madam,” said the doctor, at 
length breaking silence, — “ and you also, Miss 
Owen, — I must beg and implore of you both to 
put as strong a restraint upon your feelings as 
possible. Remember, I am by no means certain 
as to the result of the interview which is about 
to take place. With all my experience I can 
foretell nothing upon that point. It may prove 
beneficial, or the very reverse : it may soothe, 
or it may excite. If my two fair patients recog- 
nize their mother and their sister, they w 11 
most probably melt into softness, and the 
effect would be advantageous : but unfortunate- 
ly, in these cases the very persons who ought 
to be loved the most, are sometimes regarded as 
the objects of sudden aversion, hatred, and 
terror. You will therefore both perceive the 
absolute necessity for exercising an authori- 
tative' command over yourselves at the ap-. 
proaching interview.” 

Mrs. Owen and Mary promised to follow 
Dr. Dupont’s injunctions as well as they were 
able ; and when he thought they were suffi- 
ciently tranquillized, he conducted them out 
of the waiting-room. They traversed the hall 
— ascended a magnificent marble stair case — 
and then proceeded along a carpetted passage 
having an array of doors on both sides. 
Presently they stopped at one near the end of 
the passage : and here the doctor paused, 
placing his finger upon his lip to remind Mrs. 
Owen and Mary of the injunctions he had given. 
He then knocked at the door ; and it was al- 
most immediately opened by the female custo- 
dian who had charge of the two young ladies. 
Dr. Dupont entered first — Mrs. Owen and 
Mary following close behind. The reader may 
imagine if he can — for we have no power to 
describe — the feelings which now swelled in 
the heart of that mother who knew that she 
herself was the primal cause of everything 
which had hurried on her two unhappy 
children to the catastrophe of a mad-house : 
nor can we depict the emotions which the inno- 
cent and tender-hearted Mary Owen felt at 
thus encountering her sisters in such a place 
and under such circumstances. The mother 
and daughter had wept over the tomb of the 
murdered Emma in the cemetery without the 
| walls of Geneva ; and deep as their anguish 


had been there , it assuredly was not more pro- 
found than that which they experienced in 
crossing the threshold of the chamber contain- 
ing the living Agatha and Julia— but living 
only in a state of mental confusion ! 

The two objects of this visit were still seat- 
ed at the window — still appearing to gaze 
forth upon the splendid scenery without — but 
still looking ucon dull vacuity. They heard 
not the door open ; or if they did, paid no 
attention to the circumstance. Dr. Dupont 
motioned with .liis hand for Mrs.. Owen and 
Mary to remain near the door, while he accost- 
ed Agatha and Julia. 

“ Well, young ladies,” he said in his bland- 
est’ kindest, most soothing tones, “ what is it 
that thus engages your attention ?” 

- ‘ f Me'thought I beheld angels Hying through 
the air,’ said Agatha, slowly turning her head 
and raising her eyes towards the physician’s 
countenance. “ They were all beautiful beings, 
with white win s shining as if made of silver ; 
and they were dressed in azure garments 
which streamed out in a long train in the track 
of their feet. 1 

“ And I also beheld beautiful spirits passing 
through the air,” said Julia, turning round 
with the same slowness of manner and gazing 
up with similar vacancy into the doctor’s coun- 
tenance. “ I fancied also that they had beauti- 
ful silver wings, and azure robes spreading 
out into a cloud behind them — oh, it was 
wonderful !” 

Mrs. Owen and Mary were now able to be- 
hold the countenances of Agatha and Julia, 
and hear their voices. Those countenances were 
so pale as to be devoid of all vital colouring ; 
and those voices were so low, plaintive, and 
melancholy, that it rent the hearts of the 
mother and sister to hear them. But still they 
subdued their feelings with a strength of mind 
that even astonished themselves ; and now at 
a signal from the .physician, they slowly ap- 
proached the window. 

Here are friends, come to see you,” said the 
doctor, his voice more gentle and more sooth- 
ing than even at first : and yet both Mrs. Owen 
and Mary could perceive in his accents, . as 
well as in his manner, that this was the crisis 
which he feared— that is to say, the moment 
was now come when the • effect of the visit 
would be immediately shown by his two 
unfortunate patients. 

Agatha and Julia — at the same instant, in 
precisely the same manner, and as if in obedi- 
ence to a feeling common to them both — slowly 
averted their looks from the doctor’s counte- 
nance,, and bent them upon Mrs. Owen and 
Mary. Then ‘they both started, as if suddenly 
galvanized by the same electric wire, and also 
at the very self-same moment: and still as .if 
inspired by this singular identity of feeling, or 
instinct, they sprang from their seats, shriek- 
ing forth, “ It is Mary, our sister 1 ’ 

Bounding towards the young damsel, they 



both wound their arms about her neck 

covered her with fervid, even frenzied caresses 
-—addressed to her the roost passionately en- 
dearing epithets — and shed floods of tears. 
Then Agatha embraced Mary all "To herself— 
and then Julia took her turn in the same 
demonstration of enthusiastic love. 

. m 7 sisters — my dearest, dearest 

sisters 1 exclaimed the young, damsel, giving 
back those fond caresses, with an equal fond- 
ness. 


“ Come and sit down with us,” said Agatha, 
“and tell us where you have been. It is so 
long since we saw you I” 

“ Yes, come and sit down with us," echoed 
J ulia, “ and tell us where you have beeD. It is 
so long since we saw you 3” 

“ Dearest sisters," answered Mary, almost 
blinded by her tears and suffocated with her 
sobs ; “ here is our mother come to see vou 
also.” J 

Yes, my poor girls— it is I, your mother- 
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your almost heart-broken mother 1" exclaimed 
Mrs. Owen, rushing forward to embrace her 
two afflicted children. 

“ What ? you our mother 1*' shrieked forth 
Agatha, her whole appearance changing with 
an awful suddenness, as if the spirit of a fiend 
had in a moment entered her frame. “ No, 
no -not you our mother ! You are a demoness 
— a she-devil — an old witch — a vile mons- 
trous hag 1 I know you well ! Avaunt ! 
avaunt !” 

“ No, no — you are not our mother 1” were 
the thrilling echoes that now rang piercingly 
from the frenzied Julia’s lips: “you are a 
demoness— a she-devil— a hideous hag. Avaunt! 
I know you well— avaunt I" 

And then the two sisters, taking each other’s 
hand, stood aide by side, as if in the reliance 
of mutual protection against that mother whom 
they did not recognise, but whose presence had 
thus so terribly excited them. As for Mrs. 
Owen herself, she covered her face with her 
hands— staggered back against the wall— and 
sobbed aloud ; while poor Mary stood at a 
little distance, transfixed with horror and 
dismay. 

•‘My dear young friends,” said Dr. Dupont, 
acco-ting Agatlm and Julia, “ you have recog- 
nised your sister— arc you not glad to see her ? 
And will you not believe me when I assure 
you that the other lady is your mother?” he 
added very slowly, and earnestly watching the 
looks of his patients. 

“Oar mother !— no, no!" again t-lniekcd 
forth Agatha, all the frenzy of rage blazing up 
again in a moment. “ I tell you she is not our 
mother !— she is the old demoness who has 
made us do everything that is wrong !’’ 

“ Yes — the demoness who has made ns to 
everything that is wrong !’* were the terrible 
reverberations thrilling from Julia's lips. 

“ 0 God, have mere}' upon me!” cried Mrs. 
Owen : and not observing the imperious signal 
which Dr. Dupont now suddenly made for her 
to withdraw, she sprang forward — threw her- 
self upon her knees at the feet of her two lost 
and ruined children— and with wild looks and 
outstretched arms, shrieked forth, “ Pardon 
me, pardon me, my deeply injured daughters ! 
— forgive your miserable, miserable mother I” 
Strange was t'-e effect now suddenly pro- 
duced upon Agatha and Julia : the expres- 
sion of frenzied horror slowly faded away from 
their features — their eyes lost the maniac fire 3 
which they had ere now flashed forth and the 
increasing placidity of their looks indicated 
a slowly returning tranquility of mind. The 
doctor, who had been upon the point of 
ordering Mrs. Owen forth from flic room— or 
even dragging her thence if she would not 
leave of her own accord — now watched v ith 
the deepest interest and attention this new 
phase in his two young patients’ conduct ; 
while Mary looked on with heightening hope 
I in her bosom. Nor was even the stout 


female custodian indifferent to what was pas- 
sing ; and Mrs. Owen still remained upon' 
her knees— while her two deeply-wronged 
daughters worn looking down upon her with 
a gradually increasing clearness and lucidity 
of gaze. There was something touchingly 
poetic and beautifully statuesque in the atti- 
tude which each of the two sisters took, as 
thus side by side and hand in hand, they stood 
with their eyes bent down on their parent’s 
upturned countenance. And for more than a 
minute did this strange scene last, amidst a 
profound silence. The attitudes and the looks 
of Agatha and Julia were identical— they 
were exactly' the same : and it seemed as if it 
were but one mind influencing the two anima- 
ted forms. 

At -length Agatha s’owly raised her disen- 
gaged hand to her brow, to which she pressed 
it as if to collect or steady the thoughts that 
were agitating confusedly in her brain : and 
precisely at the same moment, and with the 
same slow gesture, did Julia raise also the 
hand which she had disengaged, and place it 
in a like manner to her white forehead. 

Dr. Dupont Hung a quick dance upon Mary 
and the female keeper, as if to intimate that 
this was the crisis upon which everything de- 
pended. And a crisis indeed it was— but one 
the turn of which was little foreseen by any 
individual present ! 

“ 0 God, it is indeed our mother !’’ suddenly 
shrieked forth the two sisters, both at the 
same instant, and in blending tones of the 
wildest frenzy. 

J>ul the next instant A - atha staggered hack, 
with a ghastly paleness suddenly seizing upon 
her, and fell heavily upon the carpet,— the 
blood (lowing from her lips. 

“ Great heaven, she is dying !” shrieked the 
horror-stricken Mary, rushing towards her 
eldest sister. 

“ No, no— keep back, keep back I ’ screamed 
Julia, forcibly pushing Mary away ; and then 
she threw herself upon the panting, con- 
vulsing form of Agatha. 

All was now horror and distress on the part 
of Mrs. Owen and Mary : for it was but loo 
clear that the unfortunate Agatha had burst a 
blood-vessel. The doctor and the female keeper 
forcibly removed Julia from the dying sister to 
whom she clung : but, oh ! more horror — more 
distress— more terror and disrray !•— was the 
blood on Julia's lips but the stain of that 
flowing from Agatha’s mouth ? or was it her 
own life-blood oozing forth from the fountains 
of a bursting heart ? 

The two sisters were speedily placed each on 
her respective couch ; and all that human skill 
could do for them was performed by Dr. Du- 
pont. Vain endeavour ! The same excite- 
ment had produced in each the same effect ; 
and both were dying. Mrs. 0’> veu ail d Mary 
were well nigh frenzied with grief. They first 
bent over one, then over the other, of those 
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loved beings on whom death was laying its 
hand ; and in the physieia ;‘s looks they beheld 
no hope. Xeither Agatha nor .Talia spoke an- 
other word ; bnt about twenty minutes after 
the bursting- of the blood-vessels which sent 
the stream of life pouring from their lips, they 
m ide a mos'emenb, each upon her own coach, 
as if seeking to clasp something in their arms. 
By this action they turned themselves towards 
eich other ; and with a last ex pi r in j effort they 
stretched out their arms to one another : then 
closing their eyes, they sink imperceptibly in- 
to that sleep from which on earth there is no 
awakening ! 

* ' .* - * * 

It was iu the forenoon of the second day 
after this catastrophe, that Mrs. Owen and 
Mary entered alone together into the cham- 
ber of death, and knelt down -by the side of 
the couch on which the two dead sisters lay. 
They had both been placed upon the same bed, 
— Dr. Dupont, with what may be termed a 
poetic delicacy of sentiment, symbolizing in 
this arrangement that identity of feeling which 
lnd made the two sisters cling to each other 
from the first moment they had entered his 
asylum. There they lay, stretched out in the 
garments of the grave— the snowy whiteness of 
the shrouds being not whiter than the marble 
countenances of the dead girls. Yes— side by 
side they lay, like two alabaster statues carved 
upon the same monument. 

Their features, fixed in the sleep of death, 
wore looks serene and placid the world’s cares 
rutiled them no more the passion which had 
stirred their frail natures, excited them no 
longer : they seemed indeed as if no other ex- 
pression that that of innocence had ever been 
upon their faces. Life’s storm bad sunk into 
an utter lull, beneath the palsying band of 
Death. 

And by the side of that couch were the two 
sisters thus lay motionless and statue-like, side 
by side, knelt the mother and the surviving 
sister. There was no passionate outpouring of 
frenzied affliction now : and the solemn silence 
of the chamber of death was broken only by 
the low, half-subdued, but not the less convul- 
sing sobs which indicated the well ni.li 
suffocating grief of those anguished mourn- 
ers. 'Long did they kneel there, by that 
bed on which the two departed girls lay 
stretched : — and in the depths of their souls 
they prayed fervently and with a most un- 
feigned sincerity. Poor Mary had naught 
wherewith to reproach herself : but the mother 
— the wretched, miserable mother — had every- 
I thing in the form of dire remorse to lacerate 
her heart. Then did she feel that in this 
world there may be condign punishment for 
wrongs perpetrated and sins committed : for 
her conscience was bitter and merciless indeed 
in its se.f-accusings. 


They quitted the room at length, having 
taken a last long look at the countenances of 
the dead -those countenances to which they 
also pressed their lips. It was with slow and 
mournful pace— as if with leaden limbs drag- 
ged along painfully —that; they thus issued 
from the° chamber. But when they reached 
the passage outside, having noiselessly closed 
the door t-ehind them, all the wildness of 
their grief burst forth ; and for some minutes 
they leant against the wall, weeping and sob- 
bing, and givin ? vent to the most agonizing 
lament itions. Then they slowly passed away ; 
and entering the hired vehicle that was wait- 
ing for them at the gate, returned to their 
lodgings in Geneva. 

Three days afterwards the remains of the 
two sisters were consigned to the same grave 
where the murdered Emma already slept ; 
but, no pen can describe the paroxysm of 
mental anguish which the surviving sister 
and the miserable mother endured when they 
belie d the two coffins consigned to the last 
home of the dead ones. 


CHAPTER CCIX. 

LAKE LEMAN. 

A tew days after the funeral, Mrs. Owen and 
Mary, attired in their deep mourning gar- 
ments, embarked on board the packet- vessel 
which plied between Geneva and Lausanne. It 
was ten o’clock in the forenoon ; and the 
weather was inclement a- d threatening. The 
sky was overcast with dark clouds ; and a 
sombre gloom appeared to rest upon the slopes 
and eminences on the farther shore of the lake, 
thus giving a cheerless aspect to the scenery 
that in the sunshine was wont to be so fresh, so 
va; led, and so beautiful. It w as a small vessel, 
and there were but few passengers on board ; 
but amongst them was one who surveyed Mis. 
Osven and Mary with ming’ed interest and at- 
tention. This was the same young Englishman 
whom they had encountered a fortnight back, 
when on their way to Dr. Dupont’s asylum. 
He saw that they were in mourning, and ob- 
served also the deep affliction that was expressed 
in their looks : he therefore naturally concluded 
that some calamity, greater even than any they 
had anticipated at the time he met them, had 
since occurred. But from motives of delicacy 
he did not like to ’ obtrude himself upon their 
notice : and therefore from his station at a short 
distance on the deck, he stood regarding them 
with mingled curiosity, interest, and com- 
miseration. 

The beauty of Mary, which was apparent 
despite the "grief that consumed her . at the 
time, had struck this young gentleman on the 
occasion when, alighting from his post- chair.?, 
he had accosted her mother and herself on the 
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high road to Geneva : and more than once 
during the fortnight which had since elapsed 
had her image recurred to his mind. Not with 
standing the sympathy which her present ap- 
pearance, in mourning aud'in visible grief, ex- 
cited in his breast, this feeling was not without 
a mingled sentiment of pleasure at beholding 
her again ; and the longer he gazed upon her 
sweetly beautiful and pensive countenance, the 
deeper was the interest which he felt on her 
be'-’alf. Presently it struck him that the captain 
of the vessel might happen to know who the 
young lady and her mother were ; aud as he 
had found, when first coming on board, that 
theciptaiu happened to understand a little 
English, the young gentleman accosted him and 
made the inquiry concerning the two young 
ladies. Tne captain did happen to have learnt 
who they were ; for the whole transactions with 
which the name of Own was so painfull}' associ- 
ated, had ail along sustained a considerable 
excitement in Geneva. Tne captain therefore 
was enabled to gratify the young Ivig ishin m's 
curiosity : and as he himself had already heard 
much of what related to the unfortunate 
affairs wherein the name of Owen was mixed up 
(£ save and except the deaths of the two sisters 
themselves) his interest in the lady and her 
daughter was still more excited tha ■ at first. 
He now however learnt from the captain's 
lips that the two girls Agatha and Julia, whose 
names had een so unfortunately blended with 
the horrible occurrences at Geneva, had 
recently died ; aud therefore the reason of the 
mother’s and survivin < sister’s mourning 
weeds was now no lonjer an enigma. 

The passage from Geneva to Lausanne is 
not a long one, the distance by water being 
scarcely thirty miles : and at the expiration of 
three hours the port of destination was nearly 
reached. Daring this interval Mrs. Owen anil 
Mary had remained seated on the spot where 
they had placed themselves when first embark- 
ing ; and being the whole time engaged 
either with their mournful reflections or else 
in the melancholy discourse to which those 
thoughts led, they took no notice of any of 
their fellow passengers. They therefore had 
not perceived the young Englishman on board ; 
and Mary little suspected she was the object 
of so much sympathy and interest. Nor had 
they even observed that the aspect of the 
heavens had been gradually getting more 
dark and menacing, and the waters of the 
lake more troubled. Suddenly the clumsily- 
built vessel began to toss and heave in a 
manner that all in a moment produced a per- 
fect consternation on board. Several of the 
passengers were thrown off their feet ; and 
two or three narrowly escaped being pitched 
over the bulwarks. The women screamed — 
the men gaver vent to ejaculations of alarm — 
and the captain issued his orders to the sailors 
with a rapidity of utterance and a vehemence 
of gesticulation which fully proved his con- 


viction that some danger was imminent. Mrs. 
Owen and Mary were startled from their 
mournful reveries, and they flung anxious 
looks around to ascertain the cause of the 
sudden alarm and the peril which occasioned it. 
An individual at once sprang to their side, 
earnestly bidding them hold fast to the 
back of the seat, which was fixed upon the 
deck : and they immediately recognized the 
young Englishman who bad shown so much 
politeness and sympathy towards them on a 
former occasion. 

lie himself, being a stranger in Switzerland, 
was altogether unacquainted with the nature 
of the impending danger : but we may as well 
at once expjain is to our readez-s. Lake Leman 
is at certain seasons of the year snbjecttoa 
sudden agitation of its surface produced by 
sub-aqueous winds,— these winds blowing with 
much violence from the depths of the lake, and 
stirring up the mass of water into high and 
dangerous billows. Whenever this phen- 
omenon discloses itself, squalls from the south 
usually follow without much loss of time : 
and these often sweep with terrific fury over 
that inland sea. It was to guard against the 
effects of any abruptly arising gust, that the 
captain had issued such quick oz-ders and with 
such vehement gesticulation,— so that the 
sails might be furled, the top-masts struck, 
and every precaution adopted against whatever 
emergency should arise. 

Nor was the clanger long in manifesting 
itself with frightful reality. For while the 
clumsy vessel was tossing and pitching on the 
unheaving billows, the clouds above the 
mountains of S.uoy far away to the south, 
seemed suddenly to part in twain ; and then 
the next moment— or indeed quick as the eye 
can wink — the wildly gushing blast swept 
with terrific violence over the surface of the 
lake. Immediately the packet-ship heeled 
over and fell completely on its broadside, the 
top of the mast touching the water. Terrific 
cries and piercing shrieks rent the air ; and 
in a moment nearly every soul on hoard was 
struggling in the lake, battling for life amidst 
the waves. The careering billows seemed 
rushing madly on, dashing over the sinking 
ship, and then suddenly merging into one vast 
whirlpool, i 1 which the drowning and the 
swimming were for a few instants swept round 
and round as if they were mere straws upon 
the surging eddies. The captain and the 
sailors had alone ma? aged to cling fast to tile 
ship at the instant she went over : but they 
were now fighting for their own lives amidst 
the dangers of the wreck aud against the fury 
of the storm, so that they were unable, even 
if willing, to z’ender any assistance to the 
passengers. 

The catastrophe was witnessed from the shore 
at the foot of the eminence on which Lausanne 

, built ; and two or three boats speedily put 
ofl'. Hut in the meantime the greater number 
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of the passengers— men ana women— had been 
engulfed in the depths of that boiling lake ; 
and amongst them was Mrs. Owen. Mary 
was however caught in the arms of one 
who swam with strength and expertness : and 
encumbered though lie were by the fair object 
of his solicitude, it nevertheless seemed -as if 
he acquired additional energy from the feel- 
ing of responsibility that her life as well as 
his own depended upon his coolness, his pre- 
sence of mind, and the exertions he might 
make. Fortunately Mary vas insensible ; 
and thus she marred not his progress, nor in- 
creased the danger of both their predicaments 
by wildly clinging to him, as she would in- 
stinctively have done if in full possession of 
her senses. Sustaining her in one arm, he. 
struck out with the other, — his eye fixed upon 
the nearest boat that was approaching 
from the Lausanne shore ; and luckily when 
the violence of the gust had expended itself 
the waves ceased to break ia surges around 
him, but rolled only in a long continuous swell - 
To be brief, he succeeded in meeting the boat, 
into which his inanimate charge was first lifted 
by the two fishermen who rowed the little 
bark ; and in a few moments he also was in 
safety. 

The packet- vessel went do*n, causing a 
fresh whirlpool and then a. heavy swell : but 
the captain, together with his sailors and some 
eight or ten of the passengers, including three 
or four women, were rescued from a watery 
grave by the boats which ha I put oil'. Full of 
an intense anxiety was the glance which the 
young Englishman flung around upon the sur- 
vivors of the catas'rophe when a 1 who could be 
saved trerc saved and safe in the boats : but 
amongst them he beheld not Mrs. 0 <en, and 
he therefore knew — as indeed he had already 
suspected — that she was amongst the missing. 

Before the boats reached the landing-place 
on the Lausanne shore, Mary awoke to life : 
and as lier senses returned, accompanied with 
painful sensations and short convulsive gasp- 
ings, the light of memory also burnt up again. 
It was with a strange and startling sudden- 
ness that she sprang up from the half-embrace 
in which the young Englishman held her, and 
threw a wild glance around. The other boats 
were close by that in which she and lier com- 
panion wore : and with one brief sweeping 
look did she learn the worst. Her mother was 
not to be seen ! Then she Hung her horrified 
glance upon the ' Englishman ; and in his 
countenance she read the fatal confirmation of 
i the truth. Her mother was gone — and not 
more piercing was any shriek that had ascended 
up to heaven from the engulfed passengers at 
the moment the vessel upset, than was the 
wild scream which now thrilled forth from the 
lips of the orphan girl. But while it was still 
vibrating in the air, she fell suddenly - deprived 
of consciousness — as if stricken .by a thunder- 
bolt ; and was caught in the arms of him who 


had saved her from the waters of Lake 
Leman. 

When she again recovered her senses, she 
found herself lying in a bed in a well-furnished 
room, with a physician and a nurse by the 
side of the couch. She was in an hotel at 
Lausanne, whither the young Englishman had 
borne her, and where he had surrounded her 
with all the requisite attentions. Bub on thuB 
re-awakening to consciousness, poor Mary felt 
that she had better have perished in Lake 
Leman than have been rescued only to ex- 
perience the orphan’s fate. Her grief for the 
loss of her mother knew no bounds ; and she 
seemed beyond all consolation. 

Thus three or four days passed : but at 
length the violence of her anguish diminished 
— not because she felt less than at first, but 
because she perceived the necessity of resign- 
ing herself to the will of heaven. Moreover 
the thought gradually stole into her mind that 
the more she gave way to her aliliction, the 
longer would she remain dependent upon the 
kindness of the generous-hearted friend 
who had not merely' saved her life, hut 
was continuing to manifest so sincere 
an interest in her behalf. There was 
another reason, too, which urged her to 
summon all her fortitude to her aid and this 
was the discovery of her mother’s corpse, 
which, together with ’those of several of the 
other unfortunate passengers, had been washed 
ashore. Accordingly, on the fourth day after 
the catastrophe Mary quitted her chamber ; 
and now ehe met her kind friend for the first 
time since she had been borne to the hotel. 
We will not pause to detail the terms in which 
she expressed her gratitude to this youne 
gentleman : suffice it to say that even in the 
deph of her aliliction, he discovered traits in 
her character which rivet ted the sympathy he 
had previously experienced in her behalf, and 
convinced him she was altogether very different 
in conduct and in principles from her three 
unfortunate sisters who lay buried in the 
cemetery at Genev*. On the present occasion, 
also, was it that Mary for the first time learnt 
the name of the English man --and this name 
was Theodore Varian. 

In the most delicate manner did Theodore 
beseech Mary to entrust him witli the superin- 
tendence of her mother’s funeral ; and the poor 
girl was too grateful for the offer not to yield 
a ready assent. When the obsequies were 
over, her mind speedily recovered much of its 
former firmness of tone : for when she was 
enabled to sit down and reflect, in the solitude 
of her own chamber, upon the catastrophe 
which had left her an orphan in the wide 
world, the conviction insensibly grew upon 
her that after all it might be a humane and 
wise dispensation of Providence. For how 
could Mrs. Owen have ever enjoyed an hour's 
tranquillity upon earth again, after the frightful 
tragedies which had deprived l.er of her three 
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eldest daughters ? As for happiness — that 
never could have been her lot ! — and to have 
lingered on a miserable existence, dragging 
herself as it were over tlio , thorn v pathways of 
remorse,— Oh 1 such a fate would have been 
awful indeed ! 

It was such a train of meditations as these 
which led poor Mary to accept with resigned 
feeling her own orphan destiny ; and the 
longer she reflected thereon, the more serene 
grew her martyrized mind. But now what 
course was she to adopt? The boxes contain- 
ing her clothes and the mono}' which her 
mother had brought with her from England, 
had been engulfed in the lake : but the gener- 
osity of Theodore Yarian, delicately exercised 
through the medium of the landlady of the 
hotel, had not only furnished Mary with all 
the funds requisite for the refitting of her 
wardrobe, but likewise for the disbursement 
of the funeral charges and the hotel expenses. 
Even to the doctor’s fees and the nurse’s wages, 
everything was liquidated. Of course it was 
neither consistent with Marj'’s sense of deli- 
cacy or good feeling to continue dependent 
upon : the young Englishman any longer than 
her circumstances rendered necessary. But 
whither should she go ? What should she do ? 
Her eyes were naturally directed towards 
England, where her aunt Miss Stanley would, 
she knew full well, receive her with open arms, 
and where she was sure of experiencing a 
cordial welcome and sweet sympathy from her 
cousins Lady Sickville and the beautiful 
Louisa. 

She accordingly took an early opportunity 
of making Theodore Yarian acquainted with 
her intentions, which he of course could not 
possibly oppose. When she had done speak- 
ing, he gazed upon her pale but beautiful 
countenance with a look of tender interest 
and admiration : — and then taking her hand, 
he spoke in the following manner : — 

“ Miss Owen, we are about to part : and you 
will forgive me if under the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, I address you in. lan- 
guage which, in the afllicted state of your mind, 
only such circumstances as those to which 1 
have alluded could possibly warrant. We 
must not regard each other as the mere ac- 
quaintances of a few days. A 1 that has 
happened has tended to level the formalities of 
months and years, and to make us friends. 
But there is a still more tender feeling than 
even friendship in my heart ; and if your aflee- 
tions were previously disengaged, perhaps 
when you have leisure and inclination to re- 
flect upon what I now say, you will write to 
me from England and tell me candidly and 
frankly whether you think that by accepting 
me as your husband, you will be contributing 
to your own liappiuess ? 1 seek no answer 

now : very far am I from pressing you for one. 
Nothing, I repeat, but the pecu iar circum- 
stances under which we have met and under 


which we are about to part, could justify me 
in even making this avowal of attachment 
when all your griefs are fresh in your soul.” 

Theodore paused ; and though Mary spoke 
not, but looked down with tearful eyes, yet 
the blush which rose to her cheeks, and the 
trembling of her hand which she suffered, to 
remain in his own, gave him the gratifying 
assurance that lmsuit was not rejected. 

“ I am established in Geneva,” he said, “as 
the manager of a mercantile emporium con- 
nected with a great commercial firm in Lon- 
don. It was business relating to my affairs at 
Geneva which made me a passenger to Laus- 
anne on board the ill-fated packet the other 
day. I shall return to Geneva immediately I 
have seen you safe on your journey away from 
Lausanne. My address at Geneva I shall beg 
leave to place in your hands : and pardon me — 
pardon me — if I say that the days and the 
weeks will be counted with some degree of 
anxiety and suspense until I receive a letter 
from you. You tell me that you are going to 
seek an asylum with kind relatives whom you 
have in England ? I also have a very dear, 
dear relative in our native land— a Bister — who 
has recently been married to Sir Douglas Hun- 
tingdon. They reside in London ; and should 
unforeseen circumstances place you in a posi- 
tion to desire a home with an affectionate 
friend, “my sister Ariadne will receive you 
with open arms for my sake. You will allow 
me to give you a letter to Sir Douglas and 
Lady Huntingdon — it may he serviceable.'’ 

“ Mr. Varian," answered Mary, now at 
length breaking silence, but speaking in a 
voice which s'- owed how deeply she was moved 
by the kind languiqe, the delicate manner, and 
at the same time the frank avoaval of Theodore, 
— “ in the same way that peculiar circum- 
stances have led you to address me in terms 
which are not only flattering but also deserve 
my sincerest gratitude, so must I be held ex- 
onerated from indiscretion if I respond with 
equal candour. You have saved my life : it 
is a life, then, that I owe you. But you have 
not only saved this life of mine — you have 
done all that a generous friend could do to 
make it tolerable in the first hours and days 
of my bitter anguish, [feel — Oh !I feel the 
immensity of the obligation which I owe you : 
yes— and l feel also,” she added, her voice sink- 
ing until it became scarcely audible witli 
mingled confusion and deeply stirred emotion, 
“ that it would give me happiness to be per- 
mitted to devote my life to the study of your’s. 
Mr. Varian, I will write to you as soon as I 
reach England : and — and — Need I say more ?'’ 

“ No, no — I ask you to say no more,” ex- 
claimed Varian, now delighted with the cer- 
tainty that not merely his suit was accepted, 
but that he might even rely upon possessing 
the young maiden’s love when time should 
have mellowed her grief sufficiently to allow 
room in her heart for the more tender senti- 
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| mr-nt : then quickly moderating or rather 
| controlling the enthusiasm of his joy — any t ro- 
Jlongation of which would he, he delicately 
! fair, ur.'uitable to Clary’s position after the 
severe losses of sirter? end mother which, she 
had so recently sustained — ho said, t: But be- 
fore. we separate there is one circumstance of 
my life which in all honourable frankness I 
am bound to explain : and if after hearing my 
recital,” be continued in a voice that gradually 
grow desponding, “you should wish to recall 
anything that I may have construed into ap- 
proval of my suit, do so— do so — although you 
would leave me wretched indeed 1” 

Mary gazed upon him in surprise : but 
though she said nothing, her hand still linger- 
ed in his own— .and therefore he went on. 
The reader has already divined what state 
ment it was that Theodore Yarian had to 
make. It was the narrative of those circum- 
stances which had led to his temporary im- 
prisonment in Newgate — his trial — his con- 
demnation— his escape — and his pardon. But 
as lie continued to speak — explaining how, 
for his sister Ariadne’s sake, he had been 
guilty at the time of those little defalcations 
which had produced all his misfortunes — lie 
saw the young damsel's eyes again filling with 
tears, but her looks beaming through with a 
deepening sympathy ; and the cloud of appre- 
hension was rapidly dissipated from his mind. 

"When he had brought liis tale to a conclu- 
sion, Mary said in a low trembling voice, 
“ Mr. Yarian — Theodore - you need not wait 
for the first letter which I shall wiite to you 
from England, for the assurance that in due 
time I will become your wife 1 No — 1 give you 
that promise now ; and the life which you have 
saved shall be devoted to efface from ^your 
mind the memory of all your past misfor 
tunes.” 

Theodore Yarian raised to liis lips the hand 
which trembled in his own ; and this was the 
happiest moment of his life. Half-an-hour 
afterwards the post-chaise which he had order- 
ed for Mary’s accommodation, drove up to the 
door of the hotel ; and as he presented her 
with a pocket-book containing her passport, 
he delicately intimated that she would like- 
wise find therein the funds requisite for her 
journey hack to England. 

They then parted ;-and while the post- 
chaise rolled rapidly away in one direction, 
Theodore Yarian proceeded in another convey- 
ance and by another road back to Geneva. 


CHAPTER CCX. 

THE DM,1 CATE COMMISSION. 

j It was about half-past eight o’clock in the 
! evening ; and the Prince Regent was alone in 
J one of the private appartmeats of Carlton 


: House, awaiting with some little degree of 
anxiety the arrival of a person whom he was 
; expecting. Presently his confidential valet 
Germain made his appearance, introducing a 
j female enveloped in a handsome cloak and 
j with a veil drawn over her features. The 
| valet retired ; and tiie Prince Regent motioned 
] his visi tress to be sea'ed — an invitation which 
1 she accepted with some degree of awkward 
j diffidence, as if she felt rather uncomfortable 
j at being in the royal presence. But speedily 
; recovering herself— for she was a woman of no 
j small amount of assurance— she lifted her veil, 

I and revealed a countenance so matronly and 
! honest in look that his Royal Highness could 
not help exclaiming, “ Why, there must be 
some mistake. You surely are not ” 

“ Mrs. Gale of Soho Square, at your Royal 
Highness's service,” responded the woman, 
assuming her blandest tone. 

“Then that is all right,” said the Prince, 
flinging himself indolently upon a sofa. “ But 
you know, my worthy creature,” he continued, 
“ one is apt to fancy that the peculiar calling 
or avocation of persons gives a certain impress 
to thc-ir features, and that one may judge of 
them thereby. I am a pretty good physiog- 
nomist ; and if any dozen people were mar- 
shalled before me, I think I could pick out the 
cunning lawyer, the astute barrister, the 
sanctimonious parson, 'the self-sufficient peda- 
gogue, and so forth. As for the female tribe, 

I grant you that the task of discrimination is a 
trifle more difficult — because they are such 
adepts at throwing the veil of hypocrisy over 
all their proceedings as well as over their 
thoughts, passions, and feelings. It is no ill- 
compliment to you — but on the contrary, a 
very delicate piece of flattery— to declare that 
from your personal appearance no one could 
possibly detect the pleasant and agreeable 
courses of fife which you follow, and in which, 
from all I have heard, you are so admirably 
proficient.” 

“ I feel honoured by your Royal Highness’s 
remarks,” returned Mrs. Gale. "As a matter 
of course, it was to put my abilities to the test 
that your Royal Highness has sent for me 
hither 

“Just so,” rejoined the Prince. “Help 
j ourself to a class of wine there, Mrs. Gale ; 
and listen x> hile I proceed to explain myself. 
The truth is, I am devoured by what the | 
French call ennui— and that is to say, there are 
no pleasures which now seem to give me any 
gratification. Some of the finest and hand- 
somest women in the land have at different 
periods contributed to my happiness : but the 
handsomest and the finest of them all is gone, 
to return no more— and she has left a void 
which I am anxious to fill up. Now, I am 
wearied of what may be termed the facility of 
success : there is such a sameness in always 
triumphing the moment the overture is made 
or the proposal is whispered in the ear 
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of the coveted fail* one. As a matter of 
course if I cast my eyes around the circle 
of m3 7 female acquaintance, my thoughts c?.n 
settle upon many who would throw them- 
selves into my arms at tile first encouraging 
look I might give : but these are really no 
conquests. Tliere is nothing in such amours 
to pique the passion — nothing to afford the 
imagination scope for luxurious revelling. 
Desires that are gratified immediate') 7 they 
are formed, are sated as it were even before 
the moment of enjoyment : and thus all 
these gallantries with fair ones who surrender 
themselves up the instant they receive the 
first glance of encouragement, are devoid of 
excitement, and seem stale, flat, and utterly 
destitute of pleasing novelty. In plain terms, 
Mi’s. Chile, 1 want a change.” 

“ And in what manner can 1 assist your 
Royal Highness V asked the woman : “for 
amongst the various ladies of my acquaintance, 
I cannot at the moment fix my eyes upon any 
whose virtue is not of the easy character you 
yourself have described.” 

“ I will explain myself more fully, Mrs. 
Gale.’’ resumed the Prince. “ I have already 
said that I long for some charming novelty. 
It is now for you to devote a few days to 
seel: after something of this sort. Endeavour 
to find out some lovely, elegant, and virtuous 
girl, who not merely requires wooing, but 
even some more serious trouble, to the achieve- 
ment of the conquest. I want excitement, 
Mrs. Gale : and yet at the same time the 
adventure must be a safe one, in order that 
there may he no chance of expo3ux - c. Don’t 
think of the daughter of tradespeople, for 
instance : I can’t bear the manners of the 
shop — and moreover, the parents of such a 
girl would prove so mercenary in hushing up 
the aflair that their demands upon my purse 
would be incessant. For the same reason don’t 
fix upon the daughter of poor gentlefolks : 
hut in order that the novelty may he altogether 
exciting and let the object of our 

enterprise be some fair scion of the Aristocracy. 
There, now — I have given you a difficult task 
to accomplish ! I want you, in a word, to find 
out a virtuous young lady, of noble family 
and exquisite beauty, whose purity is beyond 
all doubt — whose reputation is unblemished 
as the falling snow — and who will therefore 
require an immense deal of trouble to over- 
come. Have I explained myself sufficiently ? 
and will you undertake this enterprise 1" 

“I. not only understand your Royal Highness, 
but I accept the commission,” answered Mrs. 
Gale. “At the same time the task is indeed a 
difficult one ; and there is a special stipulation 
I must make.” 

“ Name it,” said the Prince. 

“ That if need he,” rejoined the vile woman, 
“I may associate with me in this proceeding a 
certain lady of quality with whom I am well 
acquainted, and who stands sufficiently high 


for her real character to be above suspicion. I 
do not think that without the assistance of 
such a person, I alone could carry out the 
enterprise successfully.” 

• “ Follow your own course,” answered the 
Prince : “but mind that the utmost secrecy 
is observed. And I tell you what ! -it will be 
more conducive to the excitement and interest 
of the whole proceeding, if, when you have 
found out the fair one who is to be the heroine 
of this adventure, you do not immediately let 
her know who is in the background. _ Sup- 
pose, for instance, ) 7 ou entice the fair one 
to some convenient dwelling-place — if a little 
way in the country so much the better — 
then you can tell her that she is the object of 
adoration on the part of an individual of rank 
and wealth, and you will see how she takes 
it.” 

“ So that your Royal Highness’s name is not. 
to be mentioned in the first instance ?” said 
Mrs. Gale. 

“I see that yon understand me well,” observ- 
ed the Prince. “ Here arc a couple of hundred 
guineas ns a retaining fee ; and depend upon 
it, m) T liberality will be measured in proportion 
to the pleasure you procure for me from this 
adventure which vc have sketched out and in 
which I am already anxious to plunge with all 
the frenzy of a new excitement.” 

Airs. Gale received the money with a smiling 
countenance, and took her leave of the Prince. 
It was now ten o’clock: hut she did not con- 
sider the lour too late to take the first step 
in the business which had been entrusted to 
her. She accordingly proceeded at once _ to 
North Audley Street, and called at the mansion 
of Lady Lcchmerc. This lady, whose name the 
reader "will recollect in connexion with Coun- 
tess of Curzon, was at home and disengaged : 
it was not her night for receiving company, 
nor was she elsewhere at any fashionable 
reunion of her friends. Airs. Gale, — who was 
supposed by the domestics to be some benevol- 
ent gentlewoman through 'whose agency Lady 
Lechmcre occasionally dispensed her charities, 
— was at once admitted into the room where 
the mistress of the mansion was seated at the 
tiirc. 

Lady Lechmere was, as we have stated- in 
an earlier chapter, a widow on the shady side 
of forty. She had been a beauty in her younger 
days ; and though inveterately profligate, 
had nevertheless contrived to preserve her 
reputation : and she still indulged in secret 
gallantries, but in a very guarded manner and 
through the agency of Airs. Gale. She there- 
fore received the infamous woman with a 
familiar, friendliness ;and bidding her sit down, 
inquired the object of her visit at such an hour. 
Thereupon Airs. Gale described everything 
that had just taken place between herself and 
and the Prince ; and Lady Lechmere listened 
deep attention to the narrative. 

“ But now,” said her ladyship, when it was 
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Royal Highness can bestow upon me. ' , . , , vecfuire 

“But if there be no risk of exposure, said no “.^ Zed Mrs. Gale. 

Mrs. Gale, “will not “ Then let me tell you that it is by 

the enterprise, merely ta ' «bh?e the 1 r nee one’s* finger upon a l 
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as you are, and highly placed in socie > , y^ ‘ e b ref nire<1 . the circle of my acquaintance 

still the special favour of him who is alreadj 1 j, ljt f urn xsh a whole bevy of such 

as good as the Sovereign and will some day he ~ f j£ M £ e a roya , favour. But, 

King of England, is not be dchpis-d. ble^s vou ! they would each and all surrender 

“Granted!" said Lv3y Lechmere ' But still finit overture made by the Prince. 
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out such a young creature as the Prince desire^, - ^ canning as a fot ; and not for a minute 

—when once she Ins succumbed to hts advances, < • ^ be°dec*ived’ by the substitution of 

will not she herself either be too proud of _ lei n-nderv for natural modesty. Besides, 

new position, or on the other hand too anxious me, he is an excellent 

to avoid the exposure of her shame, to pjjhsi ^ of physiognomy ; and I have no doubt 

to all the word the wile3 and treac.iero is ? ^ ^ e *jj experienced in the female cliar- 

manojavres adopted to throw her in-,o toe arms that at the very first glance he can tell, , 
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wavering J “and if I were positively assured j'T Lechmere, it must be a young 

that .there could be no risk, I should nob mind genuine qualities whom we are to 

lending myself to the sere.ee of Ins Eoyal to the Pril.ee.” 


“Now your ladyship wisely,’ observed Mrs. i kn ow where there is exactly 

Gale : then after a moments pause, she added, - creature who will suit the present 

as she surveyed Lady Lechmere with a flatter- th* with her is very 
ing look, ‘‘ And who knows what mav be FiiJht indeed : I have been but once to the 

result ? You are still very handsome, and of th_ ^ ^ noble re ] a tives with whom she 

age too of many ladies who have won ,*”* reside3 .__but from the little I saw upon that 
joyed the royal favour— —Ah! my dear madam, young lady to whom I allude, 

suppose the. Prince took a fancy to yoa ? all I have heard of her, she is the 

“He might, it is true,”, muttered Lady and a “ A angwer the description you 

Lechmore to herself : ‘‘more improbable things > g Idl p question whether the 

in. this world have happened. Ijvill Prlnc! would ever triumph over ber afc , aU > 

think more of it. Gill agam m a few da P 8 „ • j egg downright violence or t-eachery.’ 

“ My dear lady, there is no time to wait, , 1And * T(?0 rea q v think it was something of 
interrupted Mrs. Gale. Those who intend rfc which *his Boyal nighness had m 

serve a prince well, must serve him qmc y. cried j.l rs . Gale ; “although he of course 

At all events, you can no doubt give me 1 “ rae ' A fc , peak out too plainly upon the point, 
diate advice as to the first step to be taken in £Ojld not pe. ^ m u ^eVfection that 

this enterprise ; and in so doing, you will no Jut who^ Uns^pi. I 

endanger yourself. Then, as to whether ou . « - s enn -aced to be married and is al- 
w ill afterwards proceed' any further in the ^ c[) beautiful, so amiable, so innocent 

business, is a subject that can stand over foi „ sa j d Lady Lechmere, musing 

vour mature deliberation. , « t bat I should have some compunction 

• » In what respect, Mrs. (Me, do yon need instrument of doing ber a 

*“ In pointing me out some fair . creature ( d ] a dv ! this is being too punc- 

amongst your acquaintances whom we may U11 > . 


introduce to the Prince.” . T , 

“Ah, I have it 1” suddenly ejaculated Lady 
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tilious,” ejaculated Mrs. Gale. "Gome now, if 
you will succour me in the present enterprise, 
I will promise to introduce you to a young 
gentleman who is handsome. as .Apollo, as dis- 
creet as a Minister of State, and who v ill be 
delighted ' r to engage' "in a tender intrigue with 
your ladyship.” 

Mrs. Gale then proceeded to delineate the 
most exciting picture of a perfect Adonis of 
masculine beauty, so that she speedily worked 
up Lady Lechmere’s passions to an almost 
frenzied degree. ~\Yc must however observe 
that the w'ily woman was entirely drawing 
upon her own imagination for this handsome 
i youth whom she was so generously promising 
as a paramour for the licentious demirep. But 
Lady Leohmere put implicit faith in all that 
the procuress was saying ; and though of an 
age when she ought to have been able to 
control the fury of her passions, yet did her 
looks betray the ravenous frenzy of the desires 
that were blazing up within her. 

“ Gome to me to-morrow morning, soon 
after breakfast,” she said to Mrs. Gale, “and 
we will talk more upon the subject. I must 
think over it for at least this night. Besides, 
anmigst the circle of my acquaintance, it is 
quite possible that 1 may think of some other 
fair, creature who will better answer your 
purposes, and whom I should have less remorse 
in delivering over to the arms of the Prince. 
Gome then, to-morrow, I repeat— as early as 
you like— ind we will decide upon what is to 
be done.” 

Mrs. Gale was well j leased with this 
arrangement, and took hpr departure, congra- 
tulating herself that the ground was already 
cleared for the campaign which she had to 
conduct. 


OH AFTER GCXI. 

T;ir. hack non:. 

Ix one of the most beautiful pails of Bucking- 
hamshire, stood Hallingham Hall, the country- 
seat of Lord FlorimeJ. It was situated in a 
vale, with a limpid river meandering through 
the spacious grounds ; and the slopes of the 
surrounding eminences presented a beautiful 
variety of landscape scenes. 

Lord and Lady FlorimeJ, togethc-r with 
their beautiful niece Florence Eaton, had been 
staying for about a fortnight at Ilallingham 
ilall ; and at the expiration of this period 
they were joined by Sir Valentine Malvern, 
who was to pass a short time there previous 
to the nuptial ceremony that would make the 
lovely Florence his bride. 

Ihc young lady w*as naturally rejoiced to 
ixieet her intended husband again — for even 
the fortnight s separation had appeared quite 
an age : while, on his part, /Sir Valentine was 
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veil pleased to observe that the fresh air o 
the country bad already conduced . to the 
restoration of the colour to the. eueeks of 
Florence. For latterly, ere removing to Halling- 
ham Hall, she had grown pale and melan- 
choly', her looks denoting that a deep de- 
spondency was. taking possession of her mind. 
It had been thought the change of air w'ould 
prove beneficial alike to her health and spirits ; 
and this hope on the part of the fond relatives 
and anxious lover, seemed already to be in the 
course of complete fulfilment. 

“"My dearest Florence,” said Valentine' 
Malvern, one evening, when a few days after 
bis arrival he and his intended w'ere rambling 
together on the bank of the river which wound 
its way' amidst the fields, like a Ion? coiling 
snake of pellucid glass, — “my dearest Florence, 
y T ou know not how rejoiced I am to see you 
recovering your health and spirits. All ! my 
dear girl, I have passed many an unhappy- 
hour during the last two months on your 
account 1” 

“ I know that such has been the case, 
Valentine,” she replied, gazing with mournful 
tenderness up into his countenance as she 
clung to his arm : “ and 1 can assure you that 
it has increased my sorrow' when I have seen 
you thus anxious concerning me. Believe me, 

1 have struggled to the utmost of my pow’er 
to conceal the despondency that was gradually 
weighing me down ; but, Oh 1 it was so difficult 
to assume gaiety when the heart was heavy J 
as if sinking with a weariness of life.” 

“ But tell me, dear Florence— give, me Lhc 
assurance from your own lips— that you are 
happier non- ? ’—and Malvern gazed upon her 
with the most ardent devotion, the most 
affectionate interest, and the most tender love, 
depicted in every lineament of his handsome 
features. 

“ I feel happier now' that you are with me,” 
answered Florence : and then it seemed to her 
lover as if she struggled with a great effort to 
subdue the sigh which nevertheless rose to her 
lips. 

“ Yes— but was I not also with you when in 
London V he asked, in a mildly' mournful voice : 

“ and then were you not yielding to that de- 
spondency which caused your fond relatives 
and myself such cruel anxiety on your 
account ?” 

“ Valentine— dear Valentine,” she answered, 

“ let ns change the conversation.” 

“ Heavens, you are weeping, Florence 1 you 
arc weeping 1” he exclaimed, aB the pearly 
drops trickling' down her cheeks, gleamed in 
the rays of the descending sun. “ Oh ! what 
means this grief— this sorrow ?” 

“ Bo not ask me, dear Valentine," she said, 
pressing the arm to which her delicate hand 
clung : and her voice was now nearly suffocated 
with sobs. “You know full well all that must 
be passing in my mind ” 

" Ob, that fatal day !” ejaculated Malvern 
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bitterly : “ that fata! clay when your aunt took {depth in your tone aud there is an agonizing 
you to Sc. James s Pa'ace !’’ impress on your features which 1° cannot 

And yet, murmured Tiorence, “ it was the endure !" 


day which made us acquainted.' 


“ Listen to me, dear Valentine,” she said, 

' 1 • L ? t 3 


“ True ! and therefore I bles3 that day for again taking his arm and gently resumin'* her 

one thing,” cried Malvern. “ In that respect walk by his side on the bank of the rivei° « I 

it is the brightest day in my whole existence, feel that I must now give utterance to those 

But for other reasons it is a day to be regret- thoughts which sit so heavy upon my soul, 

ted. Florence, dear Florence, you are still Aud if not to you, to whom else on earth should I 
weeping? Oh ! tranquillize yourself— compose breathe them? Listen, I say- and do not 


your feelings — put away these sorrowful me 
inories from your mind — do, saeetgirl, I im- 


interrupt me. Though so little ha3 been told 
me relative to the mystery of my birth— and 


plore you— I conjure you — not merely for that little so guardedly and so delicately 
my sake, but also for your own !"— and catch- imparted by my beloved relatives— vet can 
ing her in the arms, he strained the beauteous my imagination fill up all the eloomv'sliadc.s i 


creature to his breast. 

“ Valentine,” she murmured, as they resumed 
their walk together alonr the bank of the 


and terrible voids of the picture. Alas, 
Valentine! that my mother— my dear perished 


their walk together alon* the bank of the mother — must have been pure, and virtuous 
liver, “you know that I love you with an alYec- and innocent, and good, 1 am confident : for 
tion as fond, as devoted, and as sincere as ever is not iny aunt Pauline so ? and were they 
female heart could cherish : but not even the not sisters ? Alas !— then, she must have been 
strength of all this love of mine can pour into deceived— she must have been betrayed : and 
my soul a flood of happiness potent enough to who was the deceiver— who was the betrayer ? 
sweep away those desponding thoughts which He who holds upon my heart the claim of a 
despite of rnj self overshadow me , at times and father : he whom nature prompts me to love 
make me feel as if some evil were impending, with a filial affection, but whom I cannot love 
Alas, Vaentine 1 it was the hand of heaven -no, no, I cannot c-ven think of him with 
itself which so combined a variety of cir- respect— feeling confident, as I do that lie 
cumstances as to lead mo on to the know- betrayed aud deceived my too trustin'* too 
ledge of the mystery of my birth— that loving mother 1 For a time— until I knew in 
mystery which ray kind relatives had so what light the Prince stood with regard to 
long and so sedulously endeavoured to keep me— I experienced a yearning towards him : 
shrouded from my view! And < >h ! when from the moment of that "interview at St 

I think of my poor mother's wrongs for James’s Pa'ace, my sympathy was enlisted in 

wrongs she must have suffered— wrongs she his behalf, in a manner that often stirred my 
must have endured— though I am but so parti- thoughts with an indescribable pathos and 
ally acquainted with the tale as iiot to under- made me weep. But. still all that was a feel'in" 

stand it all thoroughly yet, when I think of so very dillerent from the one which I experf- 

I that poor dead mother's wrongs, it is enough ence for you 1 Then, when the mystery of that 
i to drive me mid!’— aud the young maiden, yearning was cleared up, and I discovered 
stopping suddenly short and disengaging her- that ic was nature’s voice appealing, from the 
self from her lover’s arm, covered her face with depths' of my soul towards the author of my 
her hands— and lie beheld the tears trickling being,— Oh ! what would I not have "ivon to 
between her gloved fingers. be enabled to love, reverie, and venerate him 

“0 Florence -dearest, dearest Florence— as a daughter should love, reverie, and venerate 
yield not thus to t e influence of these hitter a father ? But no, no— this happiness was not 
thoughts !” _ exclaimed Valentine, liimself al- to be allowed me : for at the same time that 
most frenzied with grief. “It is all my 1 learnt in what light he stood tonarda me 
fault !— it was I who made you a rash promise did I become aware of my poor mother’s un- 
to help in solving the mystery which bewi der- happy love. Ah ! her early death a death 

ed and afflicted you !— it was I who went to no doubt caused by a broken heart— tolls but 
the palace and sought an interview with the too plainly the terrible tale of ruined hopes— 

Prince " blighted affections 1 And now you understand 

“The Prince • my father!” said Florence, Valentine, how heard it is— nay, more how 
suddenly interrupting him : and as she removed shocking it is— to bo compelled to think of my 


had ho not loved her so tenderly as he did, countenance of that dear mother is preserved 
would still have been painful enough for him I have felt my heart throb a'most to buratini*’ 
to behold on the countenance of one so beauti- and I have been so choked with a convulsing 
ful, so young, so innccert ! anguish that it has 3eemed as if the hand of 

“ Florence, why spea.: you thus? why look death were upon me, and that I was about tn 
you thus?' he asked, gazin* on her with a join my perished parent ia the grave ° 

aort of terror as well as grief. “There is a Florence ceased— not because she liad given 
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utterance to all she had to say, but because 
her voice was now lost in a fresh outburst of 
anguish. Again did her lover snatch her to 
his" breast — imprint upon her cheeks, her lips, 
and her brov the ' fondest caresses— and say 
everything he could to soothe, solace, and 
cheer her. By her looks he saw that she was 
deeply sensible of the sincerity of his love and 
the tenderness of his sympathy : but the dark 
hour was upon her, and she was a prey to a 
grief which admitted not of speedy consolation. 

“Valentine,” she continued, in a voice plain- 
tively low and mournfully sweet, “ I cannot help 
this tide of reflections rushing in upon my brain 
with an almost overwhelming effect, 'i on will 
pardon me— you will forgive me, if 1 thus dis- 
tress you : but these thoughts which fill me 
with grief are stronger than myself, l or the 
first fortnight that! was at ITallingham, ] ex- 
perienced a kind of relief in being afar from 
the same city which contains him whom I am 
bound in the secrecy, of my heart to regard as 
my father— but whom, alas > T cannot love nor 
reverie as such. Within the last two or three 
days, however, the gloominess of my thoughts 
has been slowly and steadily coming back. I 
have struggled against that growing despon- 
dency— I have battled with it as courageously, 
as resolutely, and as arduously as I could : yes 
—battled with it more for your sake than my 
own, because I would not afflict yon! lint 
this evening the cloud has settled again upon 
my soul with a weight and with a darkness 
which I could neither conceal nor shake off. 
Alas, alas 1 Valentine,” she added, suddenly 
bursting forth into a passionate tl >ocl of weep- 
ing, “ T am afraid that you will not consult 
your own happiness by espousing me !" 

“ Heavens, Florence — apeak not thus 1". 
wildly exclaimed Malvern there is some- 
thing dreadful in your cords !” 

“ Oh 1 do they sound li o prophecy ?’’ she 
asked in a frenzied manner. “ Yes, yes — they 
do : for they are dictated by a presentiment 1” 

“ Florence, you distress me more than 
language can describe 1" said Malvern, a deep 
solemnity suddenly filling his looks, his voice, 
and his manner. “ Dming the fortnight I 
was separated from you — being compelled to 
remain in London, as you are aware, to transact 
particular business in respect to my late 
father’s affairs— my soul was gladdened by the 
cheering accounts which I received concerning 
you from Lord Florimcl. I came down hither 
a few days ago joyful in the thought that 1 
should behold -you restored to health and 
spirits. And this hope seemed to be confirmed. 
Several days have passed— I have watched you, 
Oh 1 you know not with how intense and 
absorbing an interest ; and each night, on 
retiring to my chamber, have I knelt down to 
return thanks to heaven for this change which 
I believed to have been consummated in the 
condition of your health and the tone of your 
mind. This evening, when we came forth for 


our usual walk, I felt my heart so exultant — 
my joy so full of a soaring gratitude towards 
heaven— that I could no longer prevent my 
lips from giving utterance to the words of 
congratulation towards yourself.. Alas, alas!” 
continued Valentine, in deep despondency, “ I 
now find that the cloud has returned to your 
soul, and that your thoughts are full of gloomi- 
ness and pain. But believe me, Florence,” he 
added in a fervid manner, “ that all the endea- 
vours of my life shall be directed to the healing 
of this wounded soul of thine— my every study 
shall be to win you away from grief and fore- 
bodinr, and to conjure up the smiles again to 
your sweet angelic countenance !” 

“Your kindness touches me to the quick,” 
faltered the pale hut beauteous fril : “but 
alas! I fear so deeply lest this morbid state 
of mind on my part— for such I know and feel 
it is— should cause you incessant alllietion : 
whereas the object of marriage should be the 
promotion of the happiness of both.” 

“Florence, dear Florence, 1 beseech you not to 
talk thus 1” said Malvern, gently encircling her 
slender waist with his arm. “ You are dearer 
to me than aught that the world possesses— and 
so must you ever remain. When I gaze on 
you and behold the looks of innocence beam- 
ing upon the lineaments of beauty — when I 
contemplate yon as a being of an etheralized 
order— it cuts me to the very soul to think that 
sorrow should have been able to fasten its 
vulture-talons upon such a heart as yours. 
But, Oh 1 my beloved Florence— my angel— 
my darling— (foil is just, <!od is merciful — 
and there is not a bane in this, world without 
its Rntidoie—tlio.rj'''''is hot a wound that can 

Yfe inflicted for which iio. anodyne' yta'liYbe 

found! And you, my adored one, when sur- 
rounded by all the tender ministrations of the 
most enthusiastic love — when enshrined as the 
idol of my worship and my devotion, — you, 
I say, sweet Florence, shall find that in such a 
love as this there i?. a soothing power even for 
the griefs that may have eaten most deeply 
into vour soul !" 

Of her own accord the gentle maiden threw 
her arms around her lover's neck, and kissed 
him unasked. Then as she thus clung to him, 
she drew back her head somewhat and gazed up 
into his countenance with a look of such fond, 
such ineffable affection, that it seemed as if 
the spirit of ethereal love itself were shining 
through her. At that moment, too, the last 
bean s of the sinking sun shone upon her 
features ; and as the reviving bliss of her heart 
sent up the roseate hue again to her cheeks, her 
countenance appeared radiant as that of an 
angel with the sunlight playing on it. The 
effect was heightened by the tear drops which 
still stood upon her long lashes, and which 
glittered like diamonds : while the sweet azure 
orbs themelves reflected the dancing light, and 
the rich tresses of her golden hair seemed to 



catch r\ burnished lustre from the same source thus treated? For lie vrs at once convinced 
—thus adding to the glory of her aspect. that they were not robbers, inasmuch as they 

“ 0 beauteous, beauteous Florence, thou art exhibited no unnecessary violence in thus 
an angel and not a creature of this earth ! M securin? him ; nor did they offer to plunder 
cried the enraptured Malvern, as he strained his person. But he could* obtain no answer 
her with impassioned vehemence to his breast, to the questions thus put; and the work be- 
llis ear caught not the sigh which came up ing done effectually, though hurriedly, the 
from the depths of the young maiden’s soul, men sped away, as already stated — leaving the 
as the presentiment struck her that though younr Baronet bound fast to the tree in the 
she was indeed as yet a being of this world, yet. deep shade of the grove, 
it was written in the book of destiny that she Desperate was the struggle he' made to re- 
should soon bean angel in heaven 1 lease himself ; for the cruellest apprehensions 

The lovers now resumed their walk along the .now seized upon his mind in respect to Florence, 
bank of the river ; and if Florence were" not But his efforts to escape from the bonds which 
happier in her mind, at all events her despond- secured him. were, altogether unavailing. Then 
ency was less apparent than a few minutes back: he suddenly relinquished the attempt, and 
—for the excitement of the heart's feelings, strained his'eyes to penetrate through the shade 
aroused by those tender proofs of love on Yal- of the grove and the deepeni g gloom of even- 
entine’s part, had recalled the colour to her ing, so as to follow the men with his looks and 
cheeks and the brightness to her eyes. But, watch their proceedings. But no— he could 
Ah ! what moans that ’oud cry which, sudden- not, from the spot where he was thus bound, 
lv ringing through the air, reaches their ears ? command a view of that place where he had 
They stop short : and Florence clings to Sir left Florence lyb g upon the grass*: and well 
Valentine Malvern's arm, as if to prevent her- nigh driven to frenzy, he shouted for help as 
self from sinking down beneath the weight of loudly as he could. The echoes answered him 
a vague but terrible pieseutmcnt which falls —but no other voice responded. The darkness 

upon her. < deepened — the passing minutes grew into an 

Almost at the same instant a man is hour — and still was the unhappy young gentle- 

seen rushing towards them along the bank, man held fast in the captivity of his bonds, 
having apparently emerged from a corpse, or Again and again did he struggle with despera- 
grove, which stretched down to the margin of lion to extricate himself ; but no— the cords 
the stream at a little distance. were stout— they had been tried with skilful 

“Help, for God’s sake— help 1” cries this indi- hands, though the work was done rafidlv— and 
vidual, who seems to he a labouring man. it was a tree strong as a marble column to 
“Lord Florimel is drowning 1 Help, lm!p !“ wf idi the lover of Florence Baton was thus 
At those terrible words a wild shriek burst, held fast Two— three— four hours passed; 
from the lips of Florence Eaton ; and her and under (lie influence of terrible apprehen- 
sensc-s immediately abandoning her, she would sions, agonizing feelin.s, cruel uncertainties, 
have fallen had not \ alentine’s arm sustained and wilderiug conjectures— combined with the 
l |er - _ _ _ exhaustion produced by incessant but vainlv 

“Help, help .' quick, quick !” cried the indi- renewed attempts to free himself from his 
vidnal who bad given the alarm. “Gome— or bonds- Sir Valentine Malvern felt his physical 
it will be too late !" anil mental energies alike giving way. 

c-'Not another instant did Valentine hesitate Presently — some time past midnight — just 

how to act : but depositing the inanimate as lie was sinking down into that kind of lan- 
form of Florence upon the grass, which a sultry gour which seemed to be the precursor of 
day had left perfectly free from dampness, he approaching death, he heard voices at a dis- 
bounded. in the track of the strange man, tance, and beheld the gleam of lights moving 
who guided him fleetly towards the corpse about to and fro along t lie bank of the river! 
just alluded to. But scarcely had the young Collecting all his energies, he cried out for help 
Baronet entered the grove, when he was seized again : but his voice, was so feeble that it was 
upon by three other men wearing black masks some time ere lie could make himself heard, 
over their countenances ; and being altogether At length he succeeded : and then the lights 
unprepared for such an attack, he -was over- all began advancing rapidly towards the grove, 
powered in an instant. Indeed, quick as so that in a few moments lie could perceive 
thought, strong cords were fastened to that they ■were torches which several me m were 
ilia hands and feet; he was then bound to carrying in their hands. Almost immediately 
a tree ; and the three men, . accompanied by afterwards Lord Florimel, attended by all the 
the individual who had enticed him t* ither, male domestics of bis mansion— for these were 
rushed away in the direction where he had left the bearers of the torches -entered the grove ; 

Florence. _ _ ■ and their amazement maj' be better conceived 

Notwithstanding the suddenness with which than described when they discovered Sir Valen- 1 
this outrage was accomplished, Valentino had tine Malvern in that condition, 
demanded of the men what their object was In the hurried manner of acute suspense he 
whom lie had offended— and ■ why lie was I Inquired concerning .Florence; and then all 
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his uncei’tainfcy was cleared up— all his' terrible 
misgiving was confirmed — on hearing from 
Lord Florimel’s lips that the young lady had 
not been seen si r ce she went forth to walk be- 
fore sunset with Sir Valentine. Indeed, it 
appeared that the prolonged and unaccount- 
able absence of the two lovers had naturally 
filled the inmates of the Hall with alarm ; a-d 
as the hours passed away and they returned 
not, Lord Elorimel had come forth with all liis 
male dependants to examine the banks of the 
river, and ascertain if any traces of accident or 
misadventure might afford a clue to the 
mystery of this absence. 

Being speedily emancipated from his bonds, 
—and his strength somew' at recruited by a 
draught of brandy, which one of the men ( a 
game-keeper) happened to have in a flask about 
his person, — Sir Valentine related all that had 
occurred ; and there could consequently be no 
longer any doubt as to the fact that some dia- 
bolical treachery had been played in a word, 
it was clear enough that Florence had been 
carried off. “The false alarm which had re- 
presented Lord Elorimel to be drowning, was 
of course a heartless stratagem to separate Sir 
Valentine from Florence ; and the reader has 
seen how well the trick succeeded. 

But who could bo the perpetrator of the 
outrage ? This seem to defy all conjecture. 
There was however no time to indulge in 
speculations and hypotheses upon the point: 
but Lord Elorimel ordered his dependants to 
separate in all directions, and make inquiries 
amongst the peasants and country-people as 
to whether strangers had been seen, or a post- 
chaise or other vehicle observed, under any 
circumstances that might afford a clue to the 
solution of the mystery. In short, everything 
was done which could be possibly thought of at 
the time, to get upon the track of the authors 
of this most unaccountable outrage. 


CT AFTER OCX II. 

Tin: AUIHUTHIX. 

Wi: left Florence Eaton lying in a state of 
unconsciousness upon the bank of the river. 
When she came to herself again, she was 
inside a vehicle along with two females. The 
carriage was tearing along at a tremendous 
rate ; and in the dim uncertain licht which 
now prevailed, the amazed and affrighted girl 
could distinguish no familiar features by the 
roadside so as to make her aware of the route 
which the equipage was pursuing : and it was 
on’y with indistinctness that she could per- 
ceive the countenances of the two females in 
whose company she thus found herself. 

At first it struck her that she must he in a 
dream ; and closing her eyes, she pressed her 
hand to her brow to concentrate her reflections, 


But as all that had taken place on the bank of 
the river came rapidly back to her mind, and 
she remembered the alarming occurrence which 
had made her swoon in her lover’s arms, — she 
gave vent to a sudden cry of anguish ; and 
forcibly catching the sleeve of the female who 
was seated next to her, she exclaimed in a 
quick hysterical tone, “My' uncle — Lord 
Elorimel— what lias happened ? Speak, speak 1” 

“Your uncle, my dear child,” answered the 
female to whom she had addressed herself, and 
who by her voice, manner, and deportment 
Florence soon perceived to be a high-bred 
person— “your uncle, my dear child, is safe I” 

“Heaven be thanked !” cried Florence, a 
tremendous weight suddenly taken from her 
mind. “But whither am I going ? who are 
yon V what means this rapid travelling? Oh, 
keep me not in suspense ! Something terrible 
must have occurred— for all this can scarcely 
mean harm to myself 1" 

“ Fear nothing, and give way to no apprehen- 
sions,” replied the >ady who was seated next 
to Florence. “Everything that is being done 
is for your ultimate good. Yon are too much 
excited now for me to enter into any parti- 
culars: besides which, it is impossible to 
converse calmly and tranquilly while travelling 
at this rapid rate. In about an hour wo shall 
he at our journey’s end ; and you may rely, 
Miss Eaton, upon the kindest treatment and 
(he most delicate attentions.” 

“ But who are you ?’’ inquired Florence, both 
Lightened and bewildered. “S.rely if you 
are friendly disposed towards me, you will not 
hesitate, even for a single instant, to say where- 
fore I am in your company ? In short wlmt is 
the meaning of all this proceeding, so incom- 
prehensible to me T’ 

“ Know me as Mrs. "Waldo? rave,” said the 
lady ; and this person,” she added, in allusion 
to the other female, who was seated opposite, 
“is my housekeeper, Mrs. Spencer. She is a 
kind-hearted and excellent woman, and will 
pay you all possible attention.” 

“ Von are both strange to me — I never even 
heard of you before !" cried Florence, her 
misgivings increasing to the most poignant 
degree of anguish. “ Why’ are you taking me 
away? — is it with the consent of my uncle and 
aunt ? — where is Sir Valentine Malvern ? Oh ! I 
speak, T conjure you ! — keep me not in suspense ! 
ITas any harm befallen hita 

“No— nothing of the kind,” responded Mrs. 
Waldegrave. “ You have naught, my dear 
child, to make you unhappy — much less fill 
you with alarm.” 

“ Then in one word,” said Florence, all her 
courage and all her presence of mind appear- 
ing to concentrate themselves for a great effort 
in the present emergency of suspicion and 
doubt, — “in one word, tell me what means this 
proceeding, or I will shriek forth from the 
carriage-window for help.” 

‘ Miss Eaton, I cannot and will not explain 
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myself at present, 1 ’ answered the lady who 
called herself Mrs. Waldegrave ; and she spoke 
in a firm, decisive, and almost peremptory 
voice. “As for your threat of crying for help 
from the window, it were useless : the carriage 
is mine — the servants are mine — and you may 
rest assured that whatever their instructions 
are, they will obey them." ' 

Florence Eaton said not another word, but 
sank back into the corner of the vehicle with a 
terrible sensation of wretchedness in her bosom. 
That she was the victim of some treachery was 
but too evident ; but of what nature could this 
treachery be ? Her soul was too guileless, her 
thoughts too pure, her acquaintance with the 
ways of the world too limited, to enable her to 
form the natural conjecture v. hich a female of 
larger experience would at once have done: 
namely," that it was for the most dishonourable 
of purposes she bad thus been made the victim 
of a forceable abduction. Three or four times 
daring the hour which elapsed after she bad 
regained her consciousness, did she beseech 
Mrs, -Waldegrave to relieve her mind from 
suspense : but perceiving that it was in vain to 
question this lady, the unhappy girl gave way 
to her grief in floods of tears and bitter lamen- 
tations. 

Present]}' the carriage stopped, while a 
.servant got down from the box to open a gate 
leading into a large park : and then the tqui- 
p>ge, turning into this enclosure, pursued its 
way up a wide gravel road to a spacious and 
handsome-looking mansion, at the principal 
entrance of which it stopped. The front door 
immediately opened — a couple of servants in 
rich liveries came forth— and Mrs. AVal de- 
grave hastily whispered in Florence Eaton’s 
"ear, “ For your own sake make no appeal to ray 
domestics .• for they' cannot — they dare cot — 
disobey my orders, whatever those orders may 
be ; and you would only expose yourself to a 
mortifying humiliation by appealing to. them.” 

Florence Eaton felt so truly miserable that 
she had now neither spirits nor courage for 
anything : but descending mechanically from 
the carriage, she suffered herself to be conduc- 
ted" by Mrs. Waldegrave and Mrs. Spencer 
into the mansion. Lights were burning in the 
hall, which was spacious and lofty, with 
marble columns and splendid statues. Thence 
they ascended a wide and equally magnificent 
staircase : but Florence observed little of the 
specimens of scu’pture or the porcelain vases 
which embellished the ascent. She was led on 
into a sumptuously furnished sitting-room, 
where a table was spread- with refreshments, 
and Mrs. Waldegrave now pressed her. to sit 
down and partake of the repast. The invita- 
tion seemed all in a moment to make th.e young 
lady sensible of the circumstances of her posi- 
tion : that is to say, she suddenly woke up 
from the confusio'n of her ideas, and flinging a 
quick glance around, exclaimed, “ This is no 
place with which I am familiar ! everything 

y 

is strange, as the countenances which meet m 
eyes 1 Tell me then, once for all — where am I, 
and who are you 

“ My name I have already told you,” said 
Mrs. Waldegrave : “ I may now add that this 
is my house, where you will be a most wel- 
come guest.” 

“ Or a prisoner — a captive 1” cried Florence 
bitterly' : then arming herself with all a young 
virgin’s dignity, she said, “Bat no — it is scarce- 
ly possible that you can really' mean outrage 
against me ! You are yourself evidently a lady 
of wealth, and position, and respectability, and 
you can have no object in doing me barm. You 
also, ’ added Florence, turning towards Mrs. 
Spencer, “ are of an appearance far from calcu- 
lated to inspire terror or foreboding. There is 
even something kind and benevolent in your 
looks. Then why am I here ? ’ 

As she asked herself this question, — for it 
was put in a musing manner to herself, though 
spoken aloud, a pallor of a ghastly aspect 
suddenly overspread lier countenance ; and she 
staggered back as if the idea which suddenly 
entered her head had struck her with the vio- 
lence of a blow. Mrs. Waldegrave and Mrs, 
Spencer sprang forward to catch her in their 
arms : for they thought she vas on the point 
of falling backward;— but with an abrupt start 
and a wild cry', she shrieked forth, “ Ho, no — 
keep off— do not come near me I You wish to 
put the strait- ^ waistcoat on me — you think me 
mad! O heavens! you think me mad!” re- 
peated the wretched girl : and flinging' herself 
upon a sofa, she 'burst into a flood of tears, 
wring her hands bitterly. 

Mrs. Waldegrave and Mrs. Spencer exchang- 
ed quick looks of amazement, as they all in a 
moment comprehended the nature of the idea 
which had thus suddenly taken possession of 
Floi'ence Eaton. 

“Oh ! yes, yes— now I understand it all!” 
again shrieked forth the poor girl, in the 
wildest paroxysms of anguish. “ I have read 
in books bow people are thus spirited away by, 
strangers, and at night-time — thrust into 
carriages— and borne off to mad-houses. But 

I am not mad 1 No, no — believe me, dear, 
lady,” she continued, throwing herself upon 
her knees at the feet of Mrs. Waldegrave', 
“lam not mad! Good heavens I is it possi- 
ble that my uncle and my aunt, who have 
cherished me so tenderly— or that Valentine, 
who loves me so fondly— could have consigned 
me to the horrors of a mad-house ? It is true 
that I have had strange thoughts and perhaps 
said strange things at times : but still I am 
not mad — no, not mad !’’ 

“ Rise, rise, dear child,” said Mrs. Walde- 
grave, in a soothing and- conciliatory manner. 
“Take my advice— retire to rest — endeavour 
to sleep soundly— and to-morrow we will have 
some serious conversation together. Ho not 
for a moment fancy that any harm will befall 
you.” 1 
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“Well, I must trust in your kindness then, 1 ’ 
said poor "Florence, in a tone so deeply mourn- 
ful and with a look so full of utter despair, 
that any but the flintiest heart would - have 
been moved bj' that spectacle of. w'oe on the 
part of one so youthful, so innocent, so lovely ! 

She rose from her knees, slowly and pain 
fully, and with a fixed look in which there 
was nothing wild, but all b’ank hopelessness : 
while Mrs. Spencer intiniated her readiness 
to conduct the young lady to a bed-chamber. 
Florence followed her mechanically, and was 
escorted upstairs to a room furnished in 
the most elegant manner. Mrs. Spencer asked 
if Miss Eaton -would prefer sleeping alone, or 
whether bIic would like to have a ladv’s-maid 
as her companion ? — in reply to which Florence 
uttered the single -word, “ Alone !” and then 
Mrs. Spencer, bidding her good-night, issued 
from the chamber. 

The young damsel sat herself down near the 
elegant toilet-table; but instead of making 
any preparations for retiring to rest, she fell 
into a deep reverie. As the reader has already 
seetl, she fancied she had discovered the clue 
to all these pro -cedin' s which had at first 
filled her with so much uncertainty and alarm ; 
— and she began to revolve in her mind all 
that she had ever said or done within the last 
few months that could possibly have led her 
relations to imagine that her mind was unhing- 
ed. Poor girl ! she soon began attaching 
importance to many, many comparatively 
trivial words and actions on her pat b; and as 
she pondered upon those intervals when the 
dark cloud had rested upon her soul, she could 
not help saying to herself, "Alas ! perhaps it 
is indeed too true !— and when J thought of 
my poor dead mother’s wrongs, I might have 
looked and said such strange things that those 
about me fancied me mad 1" 

She put her band to her brow, and pressed 
it hard to her throbbing temples. Then, rest- 
ing her elbow' up >n tbe toilet-table, rIio sat 
perfectly motionless for several minutes, asking 
herself whether in truth her mind was un- 
settled, or whether she was the victim of a 
fearful misconception on the part of her rela- 
tives ? Alas ! this morbid Btate of fee’ing on 
her part was but too well calculated to unsettle 
her mind in reality, and make reason totter 
upon its throne 1 

All of a sudden she burst into a violent fit 
of weeping ; and wringing her hands bitterly, 
exclaimed aloud, “0 Valentine, Valentine 1 
you also thought me mad— and you must like- 
wise have given your assent to my being 
brought hither !’’ 

At length, exhausted with the wearing and 
tearing excitement of her feelings, she laid 
aside her apparel — retired to rest— and speedi- 
ly sank into a profound slumber. 

When she awoke in the morning and re- 
flected on all that had taken place on the pre- 
vious night, she was more than ever convinced 


that the whole proceeding was dictated by the 
motives her -imagination had suggested, bke 
feared not illtreatment in her present habita- 
tion, nor at the hands of those by whom -sne 
was surrounded : but she longed-— Oh . she 
deeply longed to go back to hei’ relations whom 
she loved so well, and again to behold him 
who possessed the tenderesb affections of hei 
heart. ' But how was this happy Consumma- 
tion to be brought about ? It naturally oc- 
curred to her that she could only be restored 
to her home and to her friends when lier mind 
should no longer exhibit any of those morbid 
feelings ^lnch (as she fondly fancied) had led 
to her present position. She therefore re- j 
solved to exercise a rigid and stern control not 
only over all her words, but over all her i 
thoughts,— to study alike the discipline of her 
mind and the forms of her language,— m a 
word, to do her best to convince those about 
her, in as short a time as possible, that she 
was thoroughly cured. Thus did this poor 
girl reason herself into the belief that her 
brain was actually touched by insanity, and 
that it was necessary for her to exert all her 
moral energies with a view to the re estab- 
lishment of her complete mental health. 

Having been led by the very artlessness of 
her nature to these conclusions,— for she was 
too guileless to suspecL for a single instant that 
it was from dishonourable motives she had 
been snatched away from home and placed 
where she was, — she did not of course enter- 
tain the slightest resentment against her 
uncle and aunt, nor against Valentine Mal- 
vern, for having (as she supposed) consigned 
her to a mad house. She believed that they 
had only done what was absolutely necessal’J’j 
and with the kindest intention towards her- 
self. She even, therefore, more lovingly and 
tenderly than ever cherished their images ; 
and, if poss ble, more devoutly prayed that 
heaven would shower down the choicest bless- 
ings upon their heads. 

Presently a neatly-dressed young female, of 
interesting nprearance, entered the chamber, 
announcing herself as the lady s-nmid specially 
appointed to wait upon Alias Eaton. Florence 
received her with that amiable kindness which 
she was ever wont to display towards her 
inferiors ; and the maid could not help think- 
ing to herself that the young lady already 
seemed wonderfully resigned to all that had 
happened to her. By the time the process of 
the toilet was finished, Mrs. "Waldegrave made 
her appearance : and embracing I' lorence, 
she expressed her delight to find her so tran- 
quillized in feeling and so comparatively well 
in looks. Florence gave a smiling answer, and 
even expressed herself grateful for tl-e atten- 
tions with which she found herself surrounded. 
Mrs. "Waldegrave then led her down to the 
breakfast parlour ; and though the young 
damsel ate but little, she nevertheless seemed 
in tolerably good spirits, and treated Mrs. 
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with a sort of affectionate res- 


Waldo irave 
peet. 

V.'e must here pause to give some brief 
description of the mansion at which the 
present scenes are occurring. It was one of 
t!in=e_ old-fashioned country-seats which are 
principally to be met with in the agricultural 
districts, and which at the time of their 
erection were intended in all respects 
to suit the purposes and the conveniences of 
tnose country ’squires who farmed their own 
estates and lived from one year’s end to another 
amongst their tenants without dreaming of 
“London seasons” or visits to fashionable 
watering-places. The mansion of which we are 
speaking, was one of the kind alluded to. It 
was spacious, ar.d possessed numerous out- 
houses, -so that while in front it had all the ap- 
pearance of a handsome country-house, in the 
near it looked like an immense fann-homestead. 
The hall, the staircase, and some of the sitting- 
apartments had been * completely modernized, 
by the aid of marble pillars, sculptured corn- 
ices, beautiful statues, carpets upon the oaken 
floors, and such other arrangements as suited 
the fashionable tastes of the recent and present 
possessor of the mansion. It was chiefly in 
the upper portion of the r.picious building that 
its antiquated archill dure and arrangments 
had been left i n touched by the innovation of 
modern decorators, builders, carpenters, and 
upho’stmrs. Toe highest storey consisted of j 


I- 


CHAPTER -CCXIIT. 

Tilt; I-AIR CAPTIVE. 


A week had passed since the forcible abduc- 
tion of Florence Eaton, and during this interval 
" . morbid condition of the young damsel's 
mind had experienced the pernicious influences 
of her captivity, as well as of the belief which 
she bad formed in respect to its motive. When 1 
alone, she often and often carried her thoughts 
back to those day3_when she was blithe and 
happy — when nothing weighed upon her soul, 
and she knew not the name of care I This train 
of reflection naturally led her to date the 
altered state of her feelings from that fatal 
hour when she first beheld the Prince Regent I 
at (st. James’s Palace ; and sbe could not help 
often and often saying to herself. “Had I 
never known the Prince— my father— I should | 
be gaj’ and happy now, as previously I was 
wont to be !” 

The Jesuit of those meditations was a streng- 
thening of that feeling of pain and auguish 
wmcli, over since the discovers of her parent- 
age, she had experienced wlieii thinking of her 
father. YVehave heard her in sorrow and in 
grief make her unsophisticated plaint to Valen- 
tine Malvern, to the effect than «!ie could not 
love, reverie, and venerate (ice name of her) 
fcitlier aa a daughter should : Ivxfc now, during f 
this week of her captivity, she had been insen- 
irresist bly led on 


to 


i m 

a long pawnee, reaching from one end of the Uibly hut 
building to the other, and having on each side 1 • 

an array of doors linin' ered like those of au 

inn. Overhead, and just beneath the roof, v as J sentiment so repugnant to her' delicate mere 
an immense loir, stretching likewise from one 'ciations of gentleness kindness 

> '» otltir ; and | but it gainwl'iiporiTer— -^t ’gruw'atronier’than 

hni’cnlf r, n « ... . 


■ . . ^ ■'**'■*■ regard that 

. ( rather s image not merely with pain, but with 
i I absolute aversion. She struggled against this 
i sentiment so rcmnrnant to Iipv 
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this place in former times had served as a store- 
room for the purposes of the thrifty housewife. 
Rut the shelves, ra.-ks, and frames, where 
autumn-fruits in those past times were wont to 
he kept, and where all kinds of garden-stuff, 
sweet herbs, a d so forth, had been spread out 
with a carc-ful lmnd for winter’s use, — were a 1 
empty now ; and the. immense loft no longer 
served for any purpose. However, the chn sy 
wooden crane, which in former times had been 
used to hoist up huge hampers of Fruit, baskets 
of vegetables, sacks of potatoes, and all the 
products of the kite! en-garden that were wont 
to be stored, as above stated, in the immense 
loft,— that huge crane, we say, v as still there : 
but the door from which it lmd to be thrust 
forth when its sei vices were required, and 
which, as the reader may understand, opened 
as it were upon' an abyss, had remained shut up 
many long, long veins. 

Having thus glanced at the appearance of 
the mansion where the present scenes are 
passing, we shall now resume the thread of our 


narrative 


herself— and she could not throw off its influ- 
ence. Let us follow her for a little space, when 

thus carried on by the strung current of her 
reflections ; and the reader will gain therefrom 
a deeper insight into the mysterious changes 

Ea a ton Vere operat!n e in the eoul of Florence 

“ Can I any longer conceal from myself that I 
the spell of an evil destiny is upon me ? Why 
was I suffered, after the lapse of so many 
years, to penetrate the veil of mystery which I 
^ l ]an ging ovor my 
birth. My childhood had passed in blissful 
ignorance of everything calculated to draw 
down a cloud upon my soul: my girlhood had 
passed likewise in the same happy uncon- 
sciousness of that lurked behind the veil ■ but 
when entering upon womanhood, the force of 
destiny suddenly manifested itself, and, as it 
was decreed that my eyes should he opened so 
as to scan the past-,, heaven in its own inscrut- 
able manner combined all the incidents that 
were to lead to tins initiation. Tims the day 
which first brought me into the presence of niv 
father, likewise threw me in the way of Valent I 
tine, through whom it was decreed that the 
reading of the mystery was to he brought about! 
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For had I not so earnestly besought him to clear 
it up for me, never "would the secret have fallen 
from the lips of my uncle and my aunt ! And 
then, -what did I discover ? That the Prince, 
•who at first had enlisted my sympathies, had 
been the cause Ion? years ago of ray poor 
mother’s unhappiness, and shame, and pre- 
mature death 1 And I have sought to love this 
father — but I cannot ! No— if I endeavour to 
look lovingly on his image, that of my poor 
mother rises up before me in mournfulness, 
in sorrow — even with reproachful looks, and 
seems to remind me that I am endeavouring to 
love her murderer ! 0 heavens 1 what thought 
is this which has sent a shudder through my 
entire being ? That my father is a murderer 
— the murderer of my mother ! Alas 1 when 
I conjure up that sweet and beauteous count- 
enance whose lineaments are preserved upon 
the faithful canvass at my uncle’s mansion 
in London, it seems that I must fall down and 
kneel to that image as if it were an angel's : and 
then, at the same moment an obtruding shadow 
darkens my soul — and this shadow is the image 
of my father ! Oh ! heaven sent that I may 
never behold the Prince again 1 For I feel — 
Oh I I feel that I could not endure to gaze 
upon him — I could not approach him with- 
out feeling a cold tremor pass over me, — I 
should 11 y from him — my Uod 1 I should 
fly from him, as if it were a spectre- 
haunting me. His very image fills me with a 
presentiment of evil ! Methinks that my fatal 
curiosity in seeking to penetrate the mystery 
of the past, has already begun to draw down a 
terrible punishment upon my head ; and that 
in the consummation of my unhappy destiny 
my own father is yet to bear a part !” 

But we will not follow the alllicted girl in 
those reflections to which she constantly found 
herself yielding, and from which she struggled 
to escape. Suffice it to say that the condition 
of her mind day by day grew more morbid, 
until she at length not merely contemplated 
the image of her father with pain and aversion, 
but even with a mortal terror. She would 
dream that the Prince, in the shape of a 
hideous spectre, stood by her couch at night, 
and made threatening gestures with his out- 
stretched arms above her head. Even in the 
middle of the day, in the broad sunlight, did 
she behold that image rising up before her, 
like a dark shade obstructing the beams which 
the glorious effulgence of noon was pouring 
in at the windows ; and then she would pass 
her lumd rapidly over her eyes, so that the 
phantom of her imagination would disappear 
ere the scream that rose to her lips found vent. 
Horror was thus taking possession of the mind 
of poor Florence Eaton ! 

But did not Mrs. Waldegrave perceive all 
this ? No : for in pursuance of the resolve which 
the young damsel had made on the first morn- 
ing of her captivity at the mansion— a resolve 
1 dictated by her earnest longing to be freed 


from a place which she fancied to be a mad- 
house— she maintained an aspect of outward 
calm, blended even with a certain degree of 
cheerfulness, that completely veiled the mor- 
bid condition of her mind. Heaven knows it 
was not with any sentiment of low cunning or 
any feeling of base duplicity, that Florence 
practised this concealment ! No — she was in- 
capable of artifice, as the term is generally 
understood. Poor girl ! she fancied that she 
had been placed there for the sake of her men- 
tal health, and that the more control she exer- 
cised over her inward feelings, the sooner she 
would be restored to her friends— so that it 
was natural enough for her to imagine that by 
forcing herself to seem cheerful and gay, she 
was putting a wholesome restraint upon the 
morbid action of her thoughts and was minis- 
tering to her own cure ! 

It was on the eighth morning after the 
young lady’s forcible abduction, that Mrs. 
Waldegrave, when breakfast was over, address- 
ed the fair captive in the following manner : — 

“On the night of your arrival, I intimated 
to you, my dear Miss Eaton, that on the ensu- 
ing day we would have some conversation to- 
gether: but I have purposely postponed all 
such serious discourse until now, in order that 
you might have leisure to become completely 
reconciled to your present abode, and also that 
you might learn to know me better than the 
acquaintanceship of a few short hours could 
possibly have enabled you to do. Now, if you 
please, we will have this promised but deferred 
conversation.” • 

“You may easily suppose, Mrs. Wal degrave," 
said Florence, endeavouring to still the beat- 
ings of that heart which was palpitating with 
suspense, “ that I am deeply interested in the 
observations you have just made, and that I 
am glad you are about to converse with me 
upon any topic regarding my -welfare— fob to 
such do I conceive you have alluded.” 

“Listen then, with attention and patience,” 
said Mrs. Waldegrave : and drawing her chair 
closer to where Florence was seated, she con- 
tinued thus: — “ Young ladies of your age, 
innocence, and inexperience, often imagine that 
they themselves are the best judges of their 
own happiness ; and they fondly believe that io 
order to ensure this happiness, they have only 
to follow the impulse of a particular sentiment, 
or yield to the influence of a feeling the great- 
est charm of which is its novelty. But real 
happiness, such as the world understands it, is 
not to be obtained in this manner. Fond re- 
lations, more indulgent than -£lse, will some- 
times encourage young ladies to pursue tlie 
bent of their inclinations in the course to 
which I am alluding and perhaps they do 
not err, so long as no prospects of a more 
brilliant character present themselves to the 
view. But sometimes when these brilliant 
prospects do present themselves, they are 
viewed with mistrust and suspicion, because 
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the prejudices of an extreme refinement of 
morality are against them : yet when regarded 
in a purely worldly poiotof view, the proceed- 
ing which they suggest should be looked upon 
as paramount above all other considerations. 
I do not know whether you catch my meaning !” 
observed Mrs. Waldegrave, as she noticed that 
Florence gazed ucon her with a look of deepen- 
ing perplexity and bewilderment. 

“ Frankly speaking,” replied the young lady, 
“I cannot at all comprehend the nature of 
your remarks. If I were to read them in a 
book, I should consider them as forming a 
portion of some deep metaphysical essay alto- 
gether exceeding the limited range of my in- 
tellect.” 

“I will then become more explicit,” said 
Mm. Waldegrave ; “ and instead of speaking of 
young ladies generally, I will allude to your 
own case in particular. You have conceived an 
all’ection for Sir Valentine Malvern, and you 
believe that your happiness depends upon the 
fulfilment of the engagement existing between 
you. Your relatives have encouraged this 
attachment on your part ; and they have 
sinctioned the projected union between yourself 
and Sir Valentine.- Now, all this is very well 
as far a3 it goes, and belongs to the ordinary 
routine of life. But suppose that you suddenly 
found yourself marked out for the fulfilment of 
another destiny, and that you were called 
upon to renounce the imagined bliss of these 
Spring-time hopes and first affections, — suppose 
that you were made to understand that the 
career which in your artlessness you had chalk- 
ed out for yourself, is not the one which you are 
fated to pursuit ” 

“Ah I I know— I feel,” cried Florence, 

“ how impossible it is to struggle against one's 
destiny 1 I have already had proofs of //.«/ 1 
But surely you, madam, do not pretend to 
possess the key to the leading of the future 
as it regards myself 1 My fate is not in your 
hands ; and heaven cannot have whispered in 
your ear its intentions respecting me." 

-. “No, my dear Florence, ' replied Mrs. Walde- 
grave, somewhat startled by the singularity of 
the young lady’s observations, and not know- 
ing precisely in what sense to read them : “ I 
do not pretend to the gift of prophecy— and 
believe me that everything which I consider 
destined to occur to yourself may be fore- 
shadowed v. ithout a miracle and will be 
accomplished by very natural means. But 
v. hat I wish you to tell me is this:— If it . 
be possible to conviuee you that the basis 
upon which you have hitherto hoped to 
establish your happiness, is not the true 
one ; hut that another of a more solid and 
endurable character, and accompanied with 
circumstances of greater brilliancy and splen- 
dour, can b-j presented to your view, — what 
would you say / what answer would you give? 
in v.-tsat m inner would you treat die propesi- 

♦ Hill ? * 


Florence gazed upon Mrs. Waldegrave with 
a slight expression of anxiety in her counten- 
ance, as if she had caught a distant idea of the 
meaning which was buried within this cloud 
of sophistry and beneath this mass of words : 
but suddenly becoming profoundly grave, she 
said in a low and mournful voice, “I do not 
dare for an instant imagine that you mean me 
any harm, or that you are capable of giving 
me bad counsel : but at the same time, your 
words sink like a presentiment and a fore- 
boding of evil into my heart.” 

Perhaps I am not explicit enough yet,” 
said Mrs. Waldegrave, feeling her way with 
the utmost caution. 

“Do you— do you,” falteringly asked the 
young maiden— “ do you mean me to under- 
stand that I am to renounce the hope of ever 
becoming the wife of Sir Valentine Malvern ?” 
— and while a deep blush mantled upon her 
cheeks, tlie teirs suddenly trickled fo'rth from 
her eyes like an April shower moistening the 
leaves of the rose. 

“I do mean,’ replied Mrs. Waldegrave, 

“ that if you were to consult your own happi- 
ness, you would put away the image of Sir 
"V aientine Malvern from your heart.” 

“Why— Oh, why?” demanded Floience, with 
mingled grief, indignation, and alarm. <-< Is it 
that I am no longer worthy of has love ? is it 
that you would have me love another ? or is it 
that he himself no longer loves mo ?” 

“ You, my dear child,” answered Mrs. Walde- 
grave, with all the blaudncss of tire most 
motherly air, “ are worthy of being loved by 
the highest, the proudest, and the noblest.” 

“ T,) en will you dare assert that Valentine 
lias proved himself unworthy of my love ?” 
asked Florence, starting from her scat. “ No, 
no— you would not tell me that ! I should not 
believe you— nothing on earth could make me 
believe you !” 

Mrs. Waldegrave now saw that in order to 
crush as it were the spirit of her intended vic- 
tim, it was necessary to wound that spirit in 
its most tender point ; and therefore, gazinw 
with solemn earnestness and mournful gravity 
at the young damsel's countenance, she said, 

• r lorenee, prepare yourself to hear something 
of a most- unpleasant character. Valentine 
Malvern is no longer worthy of you !■' 

“ It is false — it is false 1” shrieked forth 
I’lorence, m a wild and piercing tone: then 
clasping her hands together in a paroxysm of 
acute mental agony, she exclaimed, “ I may 
be mad in some respects — mad with preaenti- 

incuts in ad when haunted by images of evil 

mad when gazing upon certain incidents of the 
past— but never, never will my mind become 
so clouded as to suffer the belief to creep into 
it that \ aientine is false. Madam, I begin to 
suspect you of some deep and sinister motived • 
—or rerhaps you may only say this to try' me 

. A° ? l>u p ™ y ( .!°!' 1 . l . tUliu , a ! 111 “O' reason to the 
itc.t. But, Oh . it such be your object, it is 
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cruell}’ carried out — most cruelly, most bar- 
barously !” 

“ Florence, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Vaidc- 
gra-e, rising from her seat and taking both the 
young lady’s hands in her o=n, “we 'will say 
no more concerning this subject upon the pre- 
sent occasion. . I do not wish to torture you 
unnecessarily, nor put you to a test that is too 
severe. 'Will you allow me to introduce to 
you to-morrow a person of my acquaintance, 
who will himself explain much better than I 
can possibly do, all that it is necessary for you 
to know V 

It instantaneously struck Florence that Mrs. 
Waldograve was alluding to some physician — 
in plain terms, a mad-doctor ; and though this 
impression was accompanied by a cold tremor 
passing rapidly over her entire frame, yet it 
almost immediately yielded to a feeling of re- 
lief and satisfaction as the second thought 
flashed to her mind that it was merely a test 
as to her sanity which she had to undergo. 
The interval of hesitation before she answered, 
was therefore so short that it scarcely seemed 
any hesitation at all : and she said in a tone 
the ca'mness of which somewhat surprise) 
Mrs. Waldegrave, “ Yes, I will see the person 
to whom you allude ; and rest assured that I 
will not only hear him patiently, hut will 
answer him without passion and without ex- 
citement." 

“Ah! if you wi'l only listen to him as 
patiently as you propose,” replied Mrs. Valde- 
grave, “ you will be adopting the course most 
likely to conduce to your own interests.’’ 

“ lie assured, madam, that I will do so,” re- 
joined Florence. “Audnow, with your per- 
mission, I will retire to my chamber : for I 
wish to reflect upon all you have been saying." 

“ Do so, my dear child," was the aus - er ; 
“and I will write and tell the person to whom 
I have alluded, that he may he here to-morrow 
about mid-day." 

Florence Eaton then quitted the apartment 
where this dialogue had taken place ; and re- 
tiring to her own chamber, site sat down to 
ponder upon everything she had heard. 

“Xo,” she said to herself after a long and 
serious meditation, “ it is impossible— utterly 
impossible, that Valentine can be false— equal- 
ly impossible that by any act on his part he 
could become unworthy of my love. But, oh ! 
could Mrs. nklegravc’s words have had an- 
oil, O' meaning— a meaning which nevertheless 
is to lead to the same end ? Is it her opinion 
that the morbid condition of my mind renders 
«!,. unlit to become the bride of Valentine 
Malvern, and that, such an alliance, so far from 
sealing our happiness, would stamp the misery 
of us both ? Alas 1 I fear that such was indeed 
the meaning of her words— a meaning which 
she however ' filed as delicately and as skill- 
fully as she could, , but in such a manner that 
it might dawn in unto my comprehension 
when duly pondered upon. Yes --.ho told me 


at the outset that the coarse which young 
ladies mark out for tbenise'ves to pursue, is 
not the one which destiny intends them to 
adopt ; and she spoke to me of ; t' e necessity 
of renouncing all those ideas of happiness 
which I may have formed in the belief that I 
was to become Valentine’s wife. In telling 
me that Valentine was false, it- was perhaps 
but a well-meant artifice to prepare me for that 
other revelation : namely, that though he him- 
self is true, yet that it is I r. ho, in consequence 
of increasing me tal infirmity, must no longer 
dream of the accomplishment of this alliance. 
And that person who is coming to-morrow, 
and of whom she spoke so gunsd.ml/ and even 
with such mystery, — who can it b '. if not a 
physician — a mad-doctor — to toll ru; all that it 
is necessary I should know 1 Ytr, yo> — I under- 
stand everything now ! Poor Mrs. "Wal de- 
grave had not the heart to make known 
to me the extent of my misfortune : the has 
left it for one who, being ' of the other sex,' 
possesses a stronger nerve, and who from 
his avocations is more experienced in 
the fulfilment of these cruel offices. A 'a®, 
alas 1 are all my hopes of happiness wrecked 
in this world ? But ah ! .what meant Mrs. 
Waldograve by alluding to another career 
already marked out— another bans whereon my 
happinc-ss is to be established ? ' What meant 
she also by speaking of splendours and brilli- 
ancies in connexion t' crewith ? Oh ! is it 
possible that my father— the Prince regent— 
intends to ta’-e me away from those with* whom 
my life has hitherto be'en passed, and compil 
me to mingle in the sunshine gaieties of a ( !jnr:- \ 
life ? Yes, yes— this must have been her 
ing : what other could she have had? But 
heaven send that my father may rather banish 
mo for ever front his mind— forget that there 
is such a being as myself in existence— than 
assert a parental control over me, and compel 
me to enter upon a new phase of existence 
which for me must be wretched in propor- 
tion to its brilliancy ?’’ 

Wc have given this train of thoughts in the 
shape best calculated to render it intelligible 
to our readers : but it was net in Use same un- 
broken continuity nor collected style that the 
unhappy girl pursued her meditation®. Each 
new idea that entered her brain war-, fraueht 
with a fresh a* ony : each ssscecrsive conjecture 
that presented itself to her coni, was nsnsfccd 
by a renewed paroxysm of excitement. Teas'? 
and wringing of hands— convulsive sobs and 
deep sighs— intervals of blank despair and 
others of impassioned grief, by nil th-ss evi- 
dences of a shattering mind and a breaking 
heart were the poor girl’s thoughts charac- 
terized ! 

At lens tb, after having remained for several 
hours alone in her chamber, she exclaimed 
aloud, “suspense upon one point; is intolerable 1 
I will know the worst at once,*’ 

Then the beautiful creature — no lovelv r .nd 
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so sweetly interesting even in the hour of her 
bitterest grief and profoundesb despondency, 
-summoned all her fortitude to her aid, 
marshalled all her energies, and with a mingled 
courage, dignity, and resignation, retraced her 
way to the apartment where she had left Mrs. 
Waldegrave. Advancing with slow but firm 
step straight up to that lady, she said, 
“ Madam I have been reflecting upon all that 
took place between us ere now, and there is 
one point upon which I must demand— or 
beseech, if you will — an immediate explanation. 
You spoke of another career that was to open 
before me, and which is to be associated with 
circumstances of splendour and brilliancy. A 
suspicion as to your real meaning has entered 
my mind ’’ 

“Ah ! you suspect something, my dear 
child ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Waldegrave, gazinj 
with a degree of suspense up into the young 
damsel’s countenance. 

“Yes— I suspect," responded Florence, speak- 
ing slowly and deliberately, “that your words 
alluded to some design which a very high per- 
sonage may have formed concerning me.” 

“It is possible that you have fathomed my 
meaning, then ?" cried Mrs. Waldegrave, in 
the most unfeigned astonishment. “I must 
have been more explicit, therefore, than it 
struck me I was." 

“Explicit enough, madam,’’ answered Flo- 
rence, ‘ to enable me to comprehend your 
meaning and the young girl’s countenance 
was pale as marble as she spoke, and her 
features were vi a id, while in her voice there 
was a depth of i oue which made her seem as 
if she were a statue speaking. 

“How singular you look, my dear child !” 
said Mrs. Waldegrave, not knowing what to 
think of Miss Eaton's demeanour and conduct. 
“Are you sure, that you have actually under- 
stood my meaning?’ 

“When I mention the name of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent,” returned Flo- 
rence, “is it not sufficient to convince you that 
1 labour under uo error as to the significancy 
if your words?'’ 

“ You are right, Florence— you are right !” 
exclaimed Sirs. Waldegrave. * “Tell meat once 
then, what think you ? what say you S'* 

“Madam,” answered the young lady, in a 
cold and seemingly pa$sioules3 voice, “when 
that person to whom you have alluded, comes 
to-morrow, I will tell him everything that i 
now occupies my mind— I will explain myself ; 
thoroughly to him ! And now, with your 
permission, I will keep my chamber until the i 
hour to-morrow when the contemplated inter- i 
vmw _ is to take place : for 1 have much need s 
ot self-communing.” c 

“Pa it ad you wifi, m y dear Florence," an- I 
sw-.-ied Mrs. Waldegrave : “although I would c 

m ’ , ve T )! 0l b " >v ‘th rue. But if you prefer r 
* :;ia not - attempt to thwart you. L 
3 .’.t repute shall be duly taken up t f 


your chamber; and you hv.-e but to ring the 
bell in order to summon the servant for what- 
soever you require.” 

Florence withdrew, and retraced her steps to 
her own apartment: but scarcely had she 
closed the door behind her, when all the forti- 
tude which had sustained her during this last 
brief colloquy with Mrs. Waldegrave, suddenly 
giving way, she burst into tears ; and wringing 
her hands in. despair, exclaimed, “ It is then 
as I thought 1 Yes, not only am I to be for 
ever separated from him who is dearer to me 
than life, but to be claimed by a parent whom 
—0 God 1 that t should be compelled even to 
harbour the thought 1 shrink from ac- 

knowledging as such !” 

And then poor Florence Eaton gave way to 
all the anguish produced by these reflections 
winch were so full of a harrowing poignancy. 
The hours passed — the several meals were 
served up, but were removed again, untasted • 
and when night came, the unhappy girl 
worn out with wretchedness and grief, gladly 
sought her couch, where through sheer ex- 
haustion, she speedily sank into the temporary 
oblivion of a sound slumber. ■ J 


CHAPTER CCXIY. 

• various proceedings in different quarters. 

■ It would be impossible to describe tlie «rief 
1 and perplexity which prevailed at Hallingham 
; Hall on account of the disappearance of 
h lorence. The servants whom Lord Florimel 
had sent about in every direction to make 
inquiries were active in so doing throughout 
the rest of fhe night. They called at the 
cottage of all the farm-labourers round about 
summoning them from their 'beds to answer 
the questions put to them : they also inquired 
at the taverns in the adjacent villages, to 
ascertain the circumstance under which any 
vehicle might have happened to stop there at 
about that time of the night when Florence 
was carried oil : but all these inquiries were 
fruitless. Iiiroughout the two followin'* days 
Lord clonmel and Sir Yaleutine themselves 
rode about in all directions, renewing those 
inquiries : and still all was in vain They 
were overwhelmed with affliction at the 
muti.ity of their search ; and as for Pauline— 
she was well nigh distracted. 

[ I he circumstance was involved in a mystery 
[ which appeared impenetrable ; for it was 
impossible to fix even the slightest shadow of a 
suspicion upon any one as the author of the 
outrage. _ That F orence had been carried off 
by some individual who was enamoured of her 
charms, was the only, and, indeed, the most 
natural way of accounting for th 0 incident : - 
but at this point conjecture suddenly stopped. 

A wall of adamant barred its progress ; for, as I 
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above stated, there was no particular indi- 
vidual to whom suspicion pointed as the 
perpetrator of the wrong. It lias been said 
in one of the earl} 7 chapters of this nar- 
rative that the Florimels mingled but little 
in society, and received only a seJect num- 
ber of guests at any time ; and amongst 
this circle of their friends there was no man 
who had ever been noticed to cast an improper 
look upon their cherished niece. Thus the 
young lady's mysterious disappearance was en- 
veloped in the darkest mystery, and was too 
well calculated to engander the most serious 
apprehensions. 

For the two days following the abduction 
Lord Florimel and Sir Valentine Malvern, 
as already said, were unwearied in their in- 
quiries ; on the third day 7 , after a serious con- 
sultation together, they visited a very active 
justice of the peace residing in the neighbour- 
hood, to whom they communicated everything 
that had occurred. This gentleman confessed 
himself entirely at fault as to the course that 
should be adopted, after the vain and ineffec- 
tual inquiries which had been already made : 
but he ultimately suggestel that Mr. Lawrence 
Sampson, the celebrated Bov Street Ollicer, 
should be at once fetched from London and 
employed in the investigation. Valentine, 
who— as tlm reader will recollect— was well 
acquainted with the astute thief-taker, caught 
g.t the plan, and declared his intention of at 
once hurrying up to London, and bringing 
Sampson down into Buckinghamshire. He 
and Lord Floriuiel returned to Ilallingham 
Hall to order a carriage to be got in readiness ; 
and while it was being prepared, Sir Valentine 
asked the nobleman whether it were advisable 
for him, when in London, to c ill at Cirlton 
House, and inform his Royal llhhness of the 
mysterious disappearance of Florence ? Rut 
Lord Florimel urged Valentinp not to delay 7 
an instant in bringing Lawrence Sampson 
back with him to Ilallingham, — observing 
in addition, that it could serve no useful end 
to acquaint the Prince with the occurrence, 
as his Royal Highness could do no more than 
they themselves were already performing, and 
the case was too urgent to admit of even the 
hour's delay 7 that would be caused by 7 a visit 
to Carlton House. Valen'ine coincided with 
Lord FlorimePfl view ; and entering the 
carriage, sped away to London. It was late 
in the afternoon when he reached the metropo- 
lis ; and proceeding at once to Long .Acre, he 
was fortunate in finding Larry Simpson at 
home. The officer was just sitting down to a 
late dinner, after the day's business ; but on 
hearing Sir Valentine's tale, lie at once threw 
down his knife and fork, pushed aside the plate 
with its untasted contents, and lost not a mo- 
ment in accompanying the young Baronet. In 
the middle of the night they reached Ilalling- 
ham Hall. 

After a few hour’s rest, Larry Sampson was 


on the alert. lie made Sir Valentine Malvern 
give him, as minutely as was possible, a descrip- 
tion of the man in the labourer’s dress who had 
decoyed him, with the false alarm of- Lord 
Florimel’s alleged danger, into the grove. He 
then asked for the cords with which the Baronet 
had been bound to the tree : and these were 
given to him. He likewise obtained an exact 
description of Florence Eaton, even to the dress 
which she had on at the time of her l.overand 
aunt as avell as her principal tiring-maid well 
remembered. Possessed of these particulars, 
and taking the cords with him, Mr. Sampson 
set out alone upon his researches,— declining to 
be accompanied by any one, as he declared that 
he could always manage these matters best 
by himself. 

' * * • * 

* * # 

The scene now changes to Carlton House in 
London. It was the evening of that same day 
on which the dialogues described in the pre- 
vious chapter took place between Florence 
Eaton and 'Mrs. Waldcgrave ; and at about 
ten o’clock Mrs. Gale was introduced by the 
faithful valet Germain into the presence of 
the Prince Regent. 

“Ah ! my active agent in pleasant mischief 1” 
exclaimed the Prince, the moment the valet 
had retired and he was alone with the infamous 
woman in the apartment where he thus receiv- 
ed her ; “so you have conic to give me good 
tidings at last? I received your letter two 
or three days ago, dated from Lechmere Grange 
in Oxfordshire, stating that the commi-sion 
was so far fulfilled that the fair one who is to 
replace my lost Venetia was already 7 caught in 
the toils which yourself and her ladyship 
had so cunningly 7 spread to ensnare her. 
But how does sweet bird lake her capti- 
vity ?— docs she il utter in the cage? and 
will slie lly' away 7 from me v hen I appear in 
her presence ? ’ 

“ Prince,” answered Mrs. Gale, “ I think 
that when you see this sweet bird, as you, call 
her, you will pronounce her to he a very mir- 
acle of beauty 7 . The letter that I had the 
honour to address to your Royal JIighne33, 
was necessarily brief, on account of being so 
cautiously worded, as I was fearful lest it 
should fall into other hands : I had therefore 
no opportunity 7 of expatiating upon the count- 
less charms and attractions of this sweet crea- 
ture. She is not only 7 transcendingly beauti- 
ful, but chaste and pure beyond the possibility 
of doubt. .She belongs to an excellent family 7 , 
and yet is totally uncontaiuinated with the 
fevered atornsphere of fashionable life,— having 
been brought up in comparative seclusion, and 
amidst r small and very select circle of friends.” 

“ On iny 7 soul, Mrs. Gale, y 7 ou are quite 
poetical in your description!” observed the 
Prince. “ Is she as handsome as Venetia ?’ 

“She is not so brilliantly handsome nor so 
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voluptuously splendid as. Lady Sickville,” re- habitually lives in London with her relatives, 
plied Mrs. Gale ; "butshe 13 endowed with a- But tMs I do know, that she has never been to 
oeauty far more ethereal, more refined, and Court nor attended the Royal Drawing Booms, 
more exquisite than that of her ladyship. She And now I an reminded,” added Mrs. Gale, 
is a being, whom lam convinced, sir, you will “that! have something more to state. Your 
love passionately— aye, and love for ever: Royal Highness will recollect that you gave j 
winch, added the infamous woman with a me instructions not to let your name be men- 
smile, is saying a great deal for your Royal tioned in the Dresence of the vnnmr Tndv. 


smile, is saying a great deal for your Royal tioned in the presence of the young lady, 
Ha rness. . whomsoever she were, that I might select to 

I almost afraid you are saying too much, minister to your pleasure : but I am bound to 
Mrs. Gale,” cried the Prince, laughing. “You inform you that Lady Lechmere, in a conversa- 
liave indeed piqued my curiosity to an ex- tion which she had with our fair captive this 
Iraordinary degree, and I do already feel morning, spoke the least thing too plainly 
over head and ears in love with this sweet while preparing her mind for your visit ; and 
creature, before I have seen her! But, All!” it would appear that after two or three hours’ 
ejaculated the Prince, as a sudden idea struck solitary deliberation, the young creature’s 
him — and a cloud all in a moment fell upon suspicions fell into the right path and led her 
his countenance :. “ what possible guarantee on to the solution of the enigma, 
have I that all this is not a trick ? I mean to “ All 1 then she knows she is destined for 
say, how can I be assured that you and this me ejaculated the Prince, but without any 
Lady Lechmere who is leagued with you in feeling of annoyance. 

the matter, have not tutored some artful girl “She knows this much,” answered Mrs. Gale, 
to play the coy and prudish maiden, when per- — “ that your Royal Highness is to pay your 
haps she is no more entitled to the name of respects to her to-morrow in the middle of the 
maiden at all than the bar-girl in a canteen day,” 

frequented by a whole regiment of Horse “ The deuce 1" cried the Prince : “ the notice 
Guards?” is but short. It is true, however, the distance 

1 So confident am I that when your Royal is but short also — some forty-five miles. I be- 
Highness sees this divine creature you will at lieve, or thereabouts— is it not so ?”- 
once fling aside the unworthy suspicion you .“ It is, sir : and the road is good.' I left 
have just hinted at, that I shall not ask for Lechmere Grange at five this evening — was in 
another guinea in the shape of recompense London at a little past nine— called at the 
until after your Royal Highness’s victory is Palace and learnt that your Royal Highness 

. was entertaining company and could not see me 

\\ ell, this is speaking fair enough, at all till ten, at which hour I came back— — ” 
events 1” exclaimed the Prince. “But now “ Well, well,’’ cried- the Prince, somewhat 
tell me who the young lady is : for if you re- impatiently: “ spare those details, and tell me 
collect, j'ou mentioned no name in your letter.’’ what said our young lady on learning that she 
“ Of course not, sir : I wrote guardedly, as in would see me to-morrow, ■ Was she pleased ?" 


x imumuu any name upon cue present occa- neve in Her punty and virtue / I was not 
sion, after the suspicion which you entertained.” present at the time : but Lady Lechmere tells 
“ But I entertain it no longer,” interrupted me that she seemed almost stupified as it were 
the Prince. "Perhaps I was even wrong to —as if she felt that it was her destiny to be- 
luention it: but then, of course, I do not come your mistress, and yet was filled with 
wish to have a world of trouble for nothing, consternation at the idea. She said that when 
and find myself made a fool of after all. Who she saw you to-morrow she would explain all 
is she, I repeat . . the thoughts that occupied her mind, and 

. Row, pray hnd e your curiosity, sir," cx- would deal most candidly with you." 
claimed Mrs. Gale, * and ask not a single ques- “And what does Lady Lechmere argue 
tion until you have seen the young lady. In from this ?” inquired the Prince, 
fact, Lady Lechmere and I have resolved that “That you will have a very touching and 
you snail see her first, before you know any- pathetic scene,” rejoined Mrs. Gale : “ that 
thing more,— so convinced are we that at a the fair one, in short, will throw herself upon 
glance your great experience in ' physiognomy your mercy— appeal to your best feelings— and 
will enable you to recognize the truth of all I all that kind of thing. But that she will 
am telling you concerning her innocence and surrender without a desperate defence, is not 
purity. As for the beauty of the young lady, to be for a moment expected.” 
on tliat.Fcore there cannot be two opinions." “All ! then it * ill be truly piquant and ex- 
“ Well, have your own way then," said the citing,” exclaimed the Prince. “ I reallv lone 
Prince, who never argued a point long. “ But to see her ! But are you sure that the adventure 
tell me— docsshe know me ? ' js a safe one, and that there are no cursed risks 

* f I cannot exactly say whether she knows torim?* 1 

your Royal Highness by sight, or not: it is “There are always risks in these matters ?” 
most probable that she does, inasmuch as she] replied Mrs. Gale : “ but I do not for an in 
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stant dread anything like noise or exposure. 
The young 'ady’s relations will be, I dare say, 
very clad to eil’ect a compromise agreeable to 
all parties : the circumstance need not prevent 
her marrying ; and then she and her husband 
can live in the palace, just as Lord and Lady 
Sackville used to do.” ^ 

“ 1 see you have got it all nicely cut and 
dried for me, Mrs. Gale," said the Prince, 
rising from his seat. “ I do not think that we 
can now have anything more to talk about. I 
will run down in a plain travelling-carriage to- 
morrow in the forenoon, and « ill be at Lech- 
mere Grange as soon after mid-day as possi- 
ble.” 

Mrs. Gale then took her departure, and pro- 
ceeded to her house in Soho Square, where 
she spent the night ; but she was up soon after 
daybreak in order to speed back to Lechmere 
Grange and give due notice of the Prince's 
intended coming.” 

y. if. y. <£ 


Meanwhile Mr. Lawrence Sampson had 
been pursuing his inquiries not only in Buck- 
inghamshire, but hacl also pushed them into the 
adjoining counties of Bedford and Oxford. In 
the first place he had questioned the keepers at 
nil the turnpikes upon the public roads in that 
part of the country ; and this was a proceeding 
which it had never struck Florimel nor Sir 
Valentine Malvern to adopt. The result was 
that Mr. Sampson learnt that on the particular 
evening referred to as that of the abduction, 
and at about ten o’clock, _ the keeper of a 
turnpike remembered a carriage and four 
horses driving up at a tremendous _ pace ; 
and by the light streaming from his own 
window he caught a glimpse of the beautiful 
face of a young lad}' looking through the 
glass of the carriage. The man was struck by 
the expression of the countenance at the time, 
because he fancied it looked anxious and 
frightened ; and he noticed that it was 
shaded by a profusion of light hair, falling 
in long curls from under a sort of gipsy 
bonnet such as young ladies were accustomed 
to wear in those times when in the country. 
Beyond this information the turnpike-keeper 
could give no details of importance. He did 
not recollect the colour of the carriage ; but 
he remembered that it had four horses, with 
two postilions, and a servant seated on the 
box. 

Mr. Sampson was convinced in his own mind 
that he had thus obtained a clue to the object 
of his search, and that the countenance which 
the turnpike-man had noticed was that of Flor- 
ence Eaton. He accordingly followed up his 
inquiries along the same road, and managed 
to trace the carriage-and-four into Oxfordshire 
but there he lost scent of it altogether, and 
therefore came to the conclusion that it had 
turned out of the main route into some branch- 


road or bye-lane. But he now prosecuted his 
researches all about the district into which ■ he 
had succeeded in tracing the equipage ; and 
visiting each to’vn and village, he endeavoured 
to find out whether any cord answering a 
particular description had been recently purr 
chased in that neighbourhood. At length this 
portion of his inquiry was crowned with suc- 
cess ; and he discovered the shop at 'which the 
very cord which had bound Malvern’s lim^s, 
and which he had brought with him, was pro- 
cured. The purchaser of that cord was recol- 
lected, as to his personal appearance, by the 
shopkeeper, — to whom however the man’s 
name and all other particulars concerning him, 
were utterly unknown : but from the descrip- 
tion given, Sampson had no doubt the indivi- 
dual was the same person in the labourer’s 
dress who had decoyed Sir Valentine into the 
prove. At another village, two or three miles 1 
distant, Mr. Sampson ascertained that some 
black crape had been purchased at about the 
same time as the cord, and by an individual 
exactly answering the above description : so 
that the material of which the masks were 
made that were worn by the three accomplices, 
had been likewise bought in the same district 
as the cord, and by the same man, was a fact 
fully established. Mr. Sampson’s researches 
were therefore now directed towards the dis- 
covery of this man ; and at length he succeed- 
ed in hearing of such a person. Once upon 
the track, his inquiries were quickly followed 
up until he obtained positive information that 
the individual in question was none other than 
a domestic in the service of a lady of quality 
whose country-seat was not manj r miles dis- 
tant from the villages where the previous links 
in the chain of evidence had been detected. _ 
The prosecution of this search and following 
up the various traces which led him on step by I 
step to the final discovery where Florence I 
Eaton was, had occupied several days ; and it 
was between ten and eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the eighth day after the abduction, 
that M'r. Sampson returned to Ilallingham 
Hall. The results of his proceedings were in- 
stantly made known to Lord Florimel aud Sir 
Valentine Malvern ; and a carriage-and-four 
was at once got in readiness to bear them all 
three to the mansion where Florence Eaton was j 
held captive. The distance from Hallingham to 
that mansion was about sixteen miles ; and 
consequently, with four ileet horses, it could 
be accomplished in about an hour and-a-half. 
Fortunately Lord Florimel vas in the com- 
mission of the reace for Oxfordslrre as well as 
Buckinghamshire; and therefore he was en- 
abled to arm himself and companions with 
an • authority to lake-decisive measures, should 
any opposition or resistance be experienced 
at the place whither they were now proceeding 
for the recovery of Florence. 
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At the very time that the carriage-aud-rour, 
containing Lord • Florimel, Sir ^ alentine Mal- 
vern, and Mr. Lawrence Sampson, was flying 
along the high road into Oxfordshire, Florence 
Eaton was seated in her own chamber at the 
mansion of her captivity,, preparing her mind 
for the supposed interview with the mad- 
doctor : for that such was the character of the 
individual whom she was to meet soon after 
mid-day, she still implicitly believed. Since 
her second interview with Mrs. Waldegrave 
on the previous day, she had kept her chamber, 
— the lady’s-maid who was in special atten- 
dance upon her, serving her meals. But these, 
as intimated at the conclusion of a previous 
chapter, went away untasted : and even on 
the morning of the day of which, we are now 
writing, Florence had taken nothing but some 
tea. Thus for fonr-and- twenty hours nan lit 
in the shape of substantial food had passed the 
poor girl’s lips. 

It was now verging towards noon, and she 
was seated in lu-r chamber, endeavouring to 
arrange in her mind all that she should say to 
the physician whom she supposed . about to 
visit her. She Lad resolved to tell him every- 
thing— the whole history of her parentage, the 
morbid feelings which the knowledge of that 
secret had engandered in her mind, and the 
sensation of loathing and horror with which 
she had been gradually led on by those fee.ings 
to contemplate the image of her royal rather. 
It was the purpose of the poor girl to make a 
friend of the physician : for that he would be 
accessible to such sympathy, she did not doubt 
— and she even in imagination went so far as 
to picture to herself a kind-hearted, bene- 
volent, and fatherly old gentleman, who would 
listen to her with interest and attention acd 
I do wliat he could to serve her. 

“ I will ask him,” thought Florence to her- 
self, “ to go at once to my uncle and aunt, to 
1 tell them that the Prince. purposes to take me 
away altogether from their guardianship and 
compel me to plunge into the dizzy whirl of a 
Court life. I will beseech him to urge those 
dear relatives to take me home to them again 
at once, and to save me from my own father . 
I will tell the worthy physician that if it be 
really hoped to restore m^ mind to the equani- 
mity it once enjoyed, this aim can only be 
accomplished by allowing me to relapse into 
the calm and tranquil teuour of existence 
which I until lately led : but that it would 
unsettle my mind for ever, were I to be surren- 
dered up to tlie guardianship of that p.arent 
whom, alas 1 1 cannot lore, and .whose image 
fills me with a horror and a loathing stronger 
than all my powers of resistance !” 

In this manner did the musing? of Florence 
Eaton continue ; so that, as the reader will per- 


ceive, she' looked forward with hope and 
cheerfulness to the interview which she fancied 
she was to have with a. physician. There was 
no presentiment of evil at this hour in the 
young maiden’s mind : she indeed felt happier 
than she had yet done since the night of her 
abduction ; for she confidently anticipated that 
either this same day 'or the next would restore 
her to her uncle and aunt at Hallingham Hall. 
And did she not likewise think of A alentine ? 
Oh, yes ! and she also hoped that she would 

yet become his bride 1 , , 

It was a little past noon when she heard the 
sounds of wheels approaching up the avenue 
which intersected the park : and looking forth 
from her chamber-window, which was in the 

front of the house, she observed a plam travell- 
ing carriage driving up to the principal 

entrance of the mansion. 

“ Here is the physician !” she said to lierselt : 

• ut her window was so situated that she could 
not catch a glimpse of the individual who 
alighted from the carriace. 

Ten minutea now elapsed, during which 
interval Florence Eaton felt . an increasing 
excitement ; and for the first time, this day, 

vague fears and apprehensions relative to the 

supposed physician’s visit bet an to rise up in 
her mind. Wliat if he should prove otherwise 
in character and disposition than she had 
imagined ? wliat if he were stern, austere, and 
morose, instead of benevolent and kind . wlia.t 
if he were to refuse to allow her to return to 
her relatives, cr to interest himself any way 
in her behalf ? what, in short, if he had even 
come to bear her away to London and hand 
her over to the charge of the Prince? Oh! 
now indeed were these misgivings crowding 
in rapidly, and still more rapidly, upon the 
young maiden's mind and now . also did a 
presentiment of evil, dark and ominous, over- 
shadow her soul with a deepening gloom, as 
the storm-clouds gather suddenly upon a sky 
previously tranquil aud sercu.c.. . 

“ It appears as if some crisis in my destiny 
were at hand,” thought Florence to herself ; 
and as she caught a glimpse of her countenance 
in the mirror, when wandering about the 
room with increasing excitement, she recoiled 
from the ghastly aspect of her owii features : 
then sinking upon a chair, she pressed her 
hand upon her bosom to still the strong pulsa- 
tions of her heart ; aud as the apprehensions 
of coming evil gained more and more upon her, 
she felt that it was only by a strong effort 
she could prevent herself from bursting forth 
into a fit of wild hysterical screaming. 

Presently she heard a footstep approaching 
the door. Bising toiler feet, she gave utter- 
ance to the word “How !” in an abrupt decisive 
tone ; and all in a moment she found lierself 
coo! and collected. The tempest withm her 
had lulled in an instant : hut it was a calm 
unnatural to a degree. She had not however 
time for further analysis of her thoughts, as 
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tlic door opened and Mrs. Waldegrave made 
her appearance. 

‘ How are you to-daj-, my dear child ?" she 
said with the most amiable, look and in the 
kindest tone. - 

“I know not how I feel/’ answered Florence. 
“But that carriage which is just arrived — ” 

“ It is ho whom you -arc to- meet,” was the 
answer given by Mrs. Waldegrave, who anti- 
cipated the meaning of the question. 

“ Then lot me go to him at once,” Florence 
immediately replied : “for the sooner the inter- 
view takes place, the better.” 

“ Yes — you shall go at once, 1113* dear pirl," 
answered Mrs. Waldegrave : then suddenly 
catching Florence by the arm. she said, “But 
you intend lobe calm, collected, and reason- 
able V 

“ As J am at this moment,” rejoined Flo- 
rence : and she moved towards the door. 

“You do not wish me to accompany you’?' 
asked Mrs. Waldegrave, gazing with some 
degree of anxiety upon the young lady, whose 
look and manner she was still at a loss al- 
together to comprehend. 

“No, no/’ replied Florence, with a sort of 
feverish petulance. “1 must ace him alone. ! 
Let me go to him by myself. Where is he V 
“ In the same room where we, conversed 
toge (her yesterday." 

“Tl enT will proceed ”i hither and Flo- 
rence sped away towards the apartment thus 
indicated. 

A few moments brought her there. She 
would not allow herself to pause even for at: 
instant, hsl. (lie courage which at present 
sustained her should all in a, moment gin* way ; 
but she hastened on, with that kind of des- 
perate feeling which impels the- individual in 
cases of suspense to seek to know the best or 
worst at once. 

She entered the room. A person was stand- 
ing at one of t lie windows, looking out, and 
consequently with his back t o wauls her. The 
door still remained open in her hand, as he 
turned round : and then— o amazement and 
horror ! — instead of tlm stranger-countenaneo 
of a physician, the well-known face of the 
Prince Regent was at once revealed to her 1 
“Florence I— Good (tod, Florence !" exclaimed 
his Royal Highness, in a voice of mingled 
v. onder and consternation. 

But a wild a I fright seized upon the maiden ; 
and she. bounded away from the apartment. 
The Prince hurried after her, carrying, “Flor- 
ence ! Florence !’’ 

“He, nob’ she shrieked fortli : and onwxud 
she Haw as if wings were fastened to her feel. 

“ I* lorrnee-— my dear girl — Florence dearest, 
I bcieceh you to stop !” exclaimed the Prince, 
pursuing her as quickly as lie could. 

8he had reached the landing, and glanced 
back at the foot- of the next ascent of stairs 
to see if he were following her : but the instant 
she caught a glimpse of his approaching form, 


she ran wildly up the staircase, still shriekin g 
forth, “No, no !” 

“ She is mad, poor girl ! she is mad 1” cried 
the Prince : and terror lending wings also to 
hi3 feet, despite the corpulency of his person, 
he still hastened after her. 

.Florence had now gained that long passage, 
whence the chambers of the domestics opened 
on either side ; and there she paused to gather 
breath, —clinging pale and trembling to the 
bannisters, with mingled ansnish and terror 
distorting every lineament of the countenance 
that was naturally so sweet, so lovely! But, 
hark ! footsteps arc pursuing : hastily do 
they ascend the stairs— and in another instant 
she again beholds her father close behind. 

“ No, no 1 ' she repeats in still more wild and 
thrilling notes : “you shall not take me away 
with you ! — the image cf my mother beckons 
me to beware !” 

Thus speaking, she Hew along the passage, 
and reached the steps leading up into the loft 
above. 

“ Perdit ion !’’ ejaculated the Prince. “ She 
is mad ! she will do herself a mischief !"— and 
onward lie sped in the pursuit. 

He also reached the steps in an incredibly 
abort space of lime, considering the mnvieldi- 
ness of his person : but pausing at the bottom 
to recover breath, he called out, “Florence, 
Florence 1 wherefore do you fly away from me? 
Fear nothing ! 1 will bear you hence— you 
shrdl not stay here another moment — you 
shall go away with me !” 

“ No, no 1 ” wcie the thrilling tones of a still 
wilder anguish, which rang through the loft 
above, and falling upon the Prince's ear, seemed 
to penetrate to his very brain. 

t "}i the slips he sped— lie entered the loft— 
and beheld Florence lling a wild a H lighted 
look over her shoulder, as she was precipitating 
herself onward to the farther extremity of 
the place. 

“ Florence, 1 conjmeyou 1” 

“ No, no 1" was the wildly repeated civ : 
and as she uttered it, she drew back a bolt 
which held fast a door at that end of the loft. 

“ Florence 1 ” exclaimed the Prince, bounding 
forward to catch her. 

But at that instant the door which she had 
reached was Hung open, and the blaze of 
sunlight burst into the loft. Nothing save the 
sunny atmosphere seemed to be, beyond that 
threshold : and ns the hapless maiden dis- 
appeared from the Prince’s view, the terrific 
shriek but thrilled from her lips, pieiced like 
an ice-shaft through his brain. 

“O God 1 ” lie ciied in appalling agony, and 
fell forward senseless upon the floor of the 
loft.' 


Boring the few minutes occupied in the 
scene which we have just been relating, a 
travelling-carriage and four had entered the 
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park and was clashing up the avenue to the 
front of mansion. The windows of the vehicle 
were down ; and a countenance thrust forth, 
anxiously surveying the exterior of the build- 
ing which the equirage was thus approaching. 
This wrs Sir Valentine Malvern, who with ail a 
lover's natural excitement, was looking forth 
in the hope of catching the first glimpse of his 
well-beloveds face at one of the numerous 
windows of the immense structure. 

t: If, is a fine old place, tin's Lachni«re 
Orange,” said - Mr. Lawrence .Sampson, with 
characteristic coolness : for nothing ever milled 
the equanimity of tiie Bon" .Street Oil i jar. 

“ Ves — a fine old place,” answered Lord 
Fiorimel, to whopi the remark was addressed. 
“ Hut -who would have thought,” he immedi- 
ately added in mingled excitement and indig- 
nation, “ that a person of Lady Lechmere’s 
rank and position in society, could have been 
base enough to lend herself to this outrage 
which is still so unaccountable ? For I caunot 
possiblj’ conceive what motive 

At this instant a terrific 'cry burst forth 
from the iips of Sir Valentine Malvern; and 
almost simultaneously, another but still more 
piercin : and more agonizing shriek thrilled 
through the air. 

“ .Tust (! id ! ’tis Florence !” exclaimed Lord 
Fiorimel, as he beheld from the window of 
the. carriage the same appalling spectacle 
■which had elicited that burst of mingled horror 
and despair from Sir Valentine Malvern. 

The carri age stopped suddenly : for the posti- 
lion?, who had likewise beheld the tremendous 
tragedy, reined in their steeds at the angle of 
the building nearest to the spot where the 
occurrence had just taken place, 
a-'ilas ! the reader cannot fail to have compre- 
hended the nature of this shoc’rin ; tragedy. 
The door through which Florence had dis- 
appeared from the view of the Prince in the loft, 
opened — not into some adjacent room, as the 
poor eirl in the bewilderment of her feelings 
had doubtless fancied — but into the very air. 
itself ! It was the one to which the old disused 
crane belonged — the one in short that opened 
from the end of the building right upon the 
abyss below 1 Down she had fallen ! — down, 
down— that sweet angelic f-irl !— down from 
the tremendous height, upon a parterre of 
flowers' that lay immediately beneath ! 

When Lord Fiorimel, Sir Valentine Malvern, 
and Mr. Lawrence Sampson, leaping from the 
carriage, rushed to the spot, they raised the 
inanimate form in their arms ; and though it 
I was not mangled, nor crushed, nor even dis- 
figured, yet life was extinct. The lovely find 
the innocent was no. more ; she had fallen 
through the sunny air, warm and glowing. as 
her own generous heart in life had been, and 
her death-bed was formed of flowers as sweet 
and beautiful as herself. 


We now take up our pen for the purpose of 
brin >ing the present narrative to a close, and 
recording the necessary farewell words in re- 
spect to some of the characters that have 
figured in our drama, as well as duly chroni- 
cling the fate that overtook others. Were we 
to give in minute details that rapid summary 
of particulars which we are about to sketch in 
mere outline, we should be enabled yet to ex- 
tend oar history to many additional chapters : 
but the doleful tragedy which we have just, 
related, -a tragedy soieplete with horror and 
woe, — has indisposed us for the prolongation 
of our tale. Besides, the heart sickens at the 
thought of the guilty career of that Prince 
whose misdeeds have furnished the ground- 
work for our past narrative ; and we long to 
escape from the unnatural atmosphere which 
envelopes his memory. 

About the same time that the eventful 
drama was taking place at Lechmere Grange, 
Benenll, the Hangman, the Mushroom Faker, 
and Bob F-e Darrynacker were put upon their 
trial at the Old Bailey for the murder of Nell 
Gibson. The Buttoner, who had turned King’s 
evidence, was the principal witness against 
them. When placed together in the dock, the 
four prisoners, who had 'not seen each other 
since their committal to Newgate, — they 
having been three kept in separate cells for 
security’s sake, — exchanged grim smiles of. 
recognition. Their hardihood had not for- 
saken them : desparate as their lives had 
been, so did they still continue in their 
conduct during the ordeal that was to 
lead to death. As for the Hangman — he pre- 
served a degree of brutal indifference and 
hardened ruffianism which stamped him as a 
monster in human shape. When the Buttoner 
made his appearance in the witness-box, Daniel 
Coflin rattled his chains furiously — shook his 
clenched fists at the approver — and vomitted 1 
forth such a torrent, of dreadful imprecations 
and hideous curses against the man, that the 
whole of the crowded court was shocked and 
appalled. The Judge was compelled to inform 
the ferocious prisoner that unless he held his 
tongue he must be removed forcibly and the 
trial would proceed without him. Daniel Coffin 
accordingly desisted : but throughout the But- 
toner’s evidence, he maintained a succession of 
savage growls rather resembling those of a wild 
beast than of a human bein?. The charge was 
fully proved against himself and his comrades ; 
and sentence of death was passed upon them in 
due form. It was therefore unnecessary to pro- 
secute the Hangman further. — and thus no 
cognizance was taken by the tribural of the 
double murder which the dreadful monster had 
perpetrated at the fence's house in Whitechapel. 
We must observe, however, that when the 
Judge had announced their doom to the four 
prisoners, the Hangman gave vent to another 
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volley of horrible imprecations — not merely 
levelled against the Buttoner, but likewise 
against the Judge, the prosecuting counsel, and 
afl who had been in any way mixed up with 
the judicial proceedings. The frightful strain 
was taken up by his three comrades ; and while 
thus pouring forth their rage, they, were carried 
back to the gaol. There they _ were placed 
in the condemned cells,— each in a separate 
one ; and positive orders were given that Diniel 
Coffin was to be allowed no opportunity of com- 
munication with any one outside the prison- 
walls. Tt subsequently transpired that this 
command was issued in consequence of instruc- 
tions sent direct from the Home Office. Doubt- 
less the Prince Recent thought that the more 
closely Daniel Coffin’s lips were kept sealed, 
the better. The fellow did, however, give the 
turnkeys the particulars of all that had ever 
taken place between himself and the Prince, — 
especially the trick played in respect to Dysart, 
and the affair of Westminster Bridge : but 
either the turnkeys did not believe him— or if 
they did, were too discreet to mention the cir- 
cumstances elsewhere. We must add that 
Coffin wrote a letter to the Prince, beg ing 
his Royal Highness to commute the sentence 
which had been passed, into one of transporta- 
tibn for life : but the epistle, wherein threats 
and entreaties were strangely jumbled, re- 
mained unanswered— perhaps indeed it was 
never sent at all by the turnkey to whom it 
was entrusted for the purpose. Tn short, Daniel 
Collin and his three accomplices in crime suf- 
fered death on the scill'old in the Old Bliley, — 
their ruffian-hardihood enduring to the very 
last : and thus the man who had so often 
ofli dated as the Public Executioner on strang- 
ulation-days, was himself sent out of exist- 
ence on the same stage where he had aided in 
launching so many miserable wretches into 
eternity. 

The funeral of poor Florence Eaton was con- 
ducted in a private and unostentatious manner: 
her remains were deposited in the village 
church near Hallingham IT all, Lord Fiorimel 
and Sir Valentine Malvern being the chief 
mourners. The Prince Regent had signified 
his des’re to attend the obsequies ; but Lord 
Fiorimel, in reply, gave his Royal Highness to 
understand that if he appeared upon the scene 
it would be considered little better than an 
outrage, not only to the feel in 2 s of those t rue 
mourners who would be present on the occa- 
sion, but likewise to the memory of her whose 
ashes were to be consigned to the dust. When 
the funeral was over, Lord and Lady Fiorimel' 
went abroad and remained upon the Continent 
for many years. They vowed at their depar- 
ture that they would never return to England 
again so long as that Prince who had caused 
their beloved niece's death exercised the sover- 
eign sway. Thus, during the remainder of his 
regency, and throughout the period of his reign 
as King of England, Lord and Lady Fiorimel 


continued to abide in foreign clime3 ; and it 
was only when William IV ascended the throne 
that they returned to England after an absence 
of fifteen years. The violence of their grief 
for the loss of the beloved Florence had long 
been mellowed down into a mournful remem- 
brance of the departed girl : but they never 
again mingled in the gaieties of life, but de- 
voted the rest of their days to deeds of bene- 
volence and charity. Seldom is it that persona 
bearing an aristocratic title, succeed in win- 
ning the love of the poorer orders ; but the 
names of Eord and Lady Fiorimel were never 
mentioned by the suffering and oppressed, save 
in terms of gratitude and respect. They bes- 
towed not their gold upon the canting hypo- 
crites of Exeter nail— they afforded no sub- 
sidies to the Associations who3e .objects are to 
convert the heathen thousands of mi'es away ; 
but all their sympathies and their aids were 
exercised amongst the poor, the destitute, and 
the indigent whose name i3 Legion in the 
British Isles. - 

Sir Valentine Malvern, immediately after 
the funeral of the perished Florence, had be- 
sought the F orimels to permit him to take up 
his abode at Hallingham Hall : for he declared 
that the only way in which lie could be induced 
to resign himself to the fate that had thus so 
cruelly separated him from everything he had 
loved or could ever love again upon earth, was 
by dwelling near the spot where the remains 
of the departed girl were laid : so that he 
might visit that tomb of hallowed memories — 
that sepulchre of his o « n heart’s withered 
hopes and blighted affections ! Ere leaving 
England, therefore, Lord and Lady Fiorimel 
gave Sir Valentine the mournful permission 
which he sought ; and he took up his abode at 
Hallingham. On every Sibbath morning, when 
the village rustics and maidens were repairing 
to the church, they beheld Sir Valentine 
Malvern bending his way on foot slowly 
thither : and on entering the sacred edifice, as 
he passed to his pew, would he pause near the 
simple but elegant monument which marked 
the resting-place of Florence Eaton — and the 
tears would trickle down his cheeks. Then, 
the service being over, he would remain 
behind the rest of the congregation ; and when 
the church was cleared he would seek the 
sacred spot again, and kneeling on the cold 
marble, would pray a long time in silence, 
while fresh tears trickled down his manly 
cheeks. The old sextoness, who knew the sad 
history, never offered to lock the church-door, 
nor even ventured to show any sign of im- 
patience at being thus kept waiting while Sir 
Valentine, mourning over his lost one, prayed 
for strength to support his bereavement. Some- 
times in the wee-k-days he would call upon the 
sextones3, borrow the church-keys, and pass 
hours alone together within the walls of that 
humble village temple. Many and many a golden 
guinea was slipped by Sir Valentine into the 
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hands of the old sex tones? ; so that his bounty 
became a handsome annuity to the worthy 
woman. Years past, and still Sir Valentine 
Malvern continued to dwell at Ilallingham 
Hall. His grief became attempered to a manty 
resignation"; and if he were never on - the one 
hand exhilarated into joy, on the other hand 
his feelings were never warped b} - misanthropy. 
Sometimes he received a few select friends at 
the Hall, and was frequently visited by his 
half-sisters and their husbands ; and on those 
occasions, while performing all the duties of 
hospitality in a becoming manner, his deport- 
ment, though far from cheerful, was neverthe- 
less by no meass calculated to diffuse an un- 
pleasant gloom around him. But he never 
loved again. -The earth possessed not an angel 
in female shape who had the power to roll the 
stone from his sepulchral heart ; — that heart 
was the tomb in which the image of the cher- 
ished Florence was preserved, embalmed with 
the holy fragrance of an imperishable fidelity. 
After Lord and Lady Florimel returned to 
England, Sir Valentine Malvern still continued 
to occupy Ilallingham Hall. At their death, 
which happened in 1817 — both dying within 
the same year— that mansion, together with 
the Buckinghamshire estate, was bequeathed 
to him ; and there he still resides at the pre- 
sent day, the object of love and veneration on 
} the part of all his tenants and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding district. 

We must here observe that when the fright- 
ful tragedy happened at Lechmere Grange, it 
was only through a generous consideration for 
the piteous entreaties which the Prince prof- 
fered to Lord Florimel and Sir Valentine, that 
they could be induced to refrain from eiviug 
the whole affair the utmost publicity. Perhaps 
they like vise thought that the wretched man 
was sufficiently punished by the contemplation 
of the fearful ruin which his wickedness had 
wrought ; and that it were better to leave him 
to the stings of his own conscience than bold 
him up to the execration of society. Never 
was there a more piteous spectacle of a proud 
and wicked man’s utter humiliation, than that 
which the Prince Regent presented when 
suing for merej’ and forbearance, almost at the 
very feet of the afllicted uncle and lover of the 
perished girl. Mr. Lawrence Sampson, who 
was a witness of the scene, felt an indescrib- 
able loathing and disgust for the royal volup- 
tuary who, in Ins greedy pursuit of licentious 
pleasures had been fated . to become the cause 
of his own innocent and lovely daughter's 
death. But for the reasons above glanced at, 
it was finally resolved by Florimel and Mal- 
vern to allow the veil of secrecy to be thrown 
as much as possible over the incidents which 
led to_ the tragedy ; and though a coroner's 
investigation took place, yet the particulars 
were never published to the world. Thus, in- 
asmuch as the principal actor in the shocking 
drama was suffered to go unpunished, it wa's 


Miipossible to hand over the subordinate accom- 
plices in the crime to the hands of justice. 
But it may be observed a? an illustration of 
the fact that Heaven often deals retributive 
justice. where Man fails to -inflict it, that not a 
single soul who was engaged in the circum- 
stances of that lamentable tragedy prospered 
long afterward? — while the career of some 
was cut short by a violent death. For instance 
Lady Lechmere (the false Mrs. Waldegrave) 
when visiting the Grange three or four years 
after the catastrophe, was so terrified by the 
belief that the spirit of the departed girl ap- 
peared to her in the middle of the night, that 
she .started up from her sleep in the wildest 
alarm— sprang from -her couch— and rushing 
along the passage in the dark to summon her 
servants, tripped over a mat, fell with her head 
in contact against the marble pedestal support- 
ing a statue, and lived but a few minutes to 
explain to, tho3e whom her cries gathered 
around her, the cause of the catastrophe. 

At her death — as there was no direct heir to 
her property — it was all thrown into the Court 
of Chancery : the C range was shut up — and 
the domestics were discharged. The footman, 
who in the disguise of a labourer had borne 
his part in the outrage against Florence Eaton, 
took to the highway, and two or three years 
afterwards suffered for his crimes upon the 
scaffold : while the three men (also servants in 
Lady Lechmere’s household) who had worn the 
masks on the memorable night of Bliss Eaton’s 
abduction, became poachers and were killed in 
a sanguinary fight with gamekeepers. 

From the date of the tragedy at Lechmere 
Grange, everything seemed to go wrong with 
Mrs. Gale (the fictitious Mrs. Spencer). A 
fire complete y destroyed all her property at 
the house of infamy in Soho Square ; and as 
she was not insured, the loss was very serious. 
She however took another house of the same 
character, though on a less sumptuous scale : 
but the death of a foreigner which took place 
there under very suspicious circumstances, led 
to her committal to priton on the coroner’s 
warrant. Newgate was crowded at the time 
—the gaol-fever broke out- and Mrs. Gale 
was one of the first victims to its rage. 

Sally.and Dick Melmoth, after the execution 
of Daniel Coffin, discovered a considerable sum 
of money concealed in the cellar of the house 
in Fleet Lane : and this they of course appro- 
priated to their o m use. Yielding to all kinds 
of extr.vagancies and plunging into the deep- 
est excesses, they , were not long in making 
away with their resources ; and in less than a 
year they sunk down to the lowest pitch of 
poverty,— at length becoming absorbed in that 
living mass of demoralization, squalor, and 
wretchedness, which forms the tremendous 
refuse of our barbarous system of civilization. 

As for .Tack the Foundling, he conducted 
lumself tolerably well for a few 3 *ears in the 
West Indies • but the influence of old habits 
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gradually returning, he was led to self-appro- 
priate some of his employer’s money to minister 
unto his extravagances, and was summarily 
dismissed his situation. lie then returned to 
England, where accident revealed to him the 
secret of his birth : or at all events he was 
led, by some means or another, to form a pretty 
shrewd conjecture upon the point. Bat his 
claims upon the Princess Sophia being utterly 
ignored in that quarter, he became to her a 
source of incessant annoyance, vexation, perse- 
cution, and terror, until the day of her death, 
which happened but a few years ago. ITo is 
still knocking about town, living heaven only 
knows how, — sunk deep into the slou h of 
dissipation and profligacy, but often exciting 
the wonder and interest of the frequenters of 
public-house parlours and taprooms by relating 
the circumstances of his birth, - of which how- 
ever he has but a dim knowledge, so that the 
greater proportion of the wonderful things lie 
recites are drawn from the fountains of his 
own imagination. 

The Buttoner, having turned King’s evi- 
dence against his accomplices in the murder 
of Nell Gibson, had his life spared ; but was 
sentenced to transportation. It was however 
found impossible to carry this judgment into 
effect, on account of the injuries lie had received 
from the Hangman on the occasion of the 
affray at Mrs. Young's : he was therefore 
transferred to the hulks, in the infirmary of 
which he died within a few months after the 
trial. As for old Mother Franklin, she succum- 
bed to the serious treatment she received on the 
same occasion ; and Mrs. Young, being com- 
pelled to have a limb amputated from a 
similar cause, took to drinking brandy ere 
the stump was healed, so that inflammation 
was brought on, and she died miserably. 

William Taggavty continued for some years 
in his shop on Mutton Hill : but at length he 
removed to a better neighbourhood and a 
larger establishment, aud by gradually falling 
into a different course of business contrived 
to amass a fortune without involving himself 
in the meshes of the law. Instead of 1 uying 
stolen tea, coffee, pepper, mustard, vinegar, 
jars of pickless, and so forth,— lie took to°the 
safer mode of purchasing inferior qualities in a 
legitimate way, and then adulterating them 
with all kinds of abominations. By t' ese 
means,— and no possible means are surer to 
attaiu the desired end, lie rose to the rank of 
an honest and respectable tradesman : so that 
at last he became a somewhat important man 
in his parish— grew great at vestries— filled 
the office of overseer in a manner hateful to 
the poor but delightful to the board of guard- 
ians — and so completely won the good opi ion 
of the vicar, that through this reverend 
gentleman's influence he obtained the honour- 
able post of churchwarden. While filline that 
office, no parishioner was more regular in his 
devotions nor could put' on a more sanctimoni- . 


ous countenance than Mr. William Taggart}'. 
Of course this worthy tradesman lived univer- 
sally respected— although perhaps he himself 
might occasionally laugh in his sleeve, when 
having duly sanded his sugar, sloe-leaved his 
tea, chicoried hia coffee, turmeriked his mus- 
tard, vitrioled his vinegar, and bone-dusted 
his arrov-root, he went to church on a 
Sunday and helped to swell the chorous of 
“Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sin- 
ners !’’ 

I)r. Copperas and Dr. Thurston pursued 
their useful and honourable career to a good 
old ago. These excellent members of the pro- 
fession were never known to have an angry 
word with each other: it must however be al- 
lowed that this might have arisen less from the 
Christian feeling which animated them, than 
from the circumstance that their undisturbed 
unanimity was marvellously productive of fees. 
Dr. Copperas died first : and when his will was 
opened, the following sentence was found in 
the document. — “I will and bequeath my valu- 
able library of medical works to a gentleman 
'’•'ho in private life is adorned with all the 
qualities calculated to win the esteem and love 
of those who bask in the sunshine of his friend- 
ship, and who as an ornament to his profession 
stands unrivalled : it is with pleasure that I 
here record the name of Dr. Thurston." Some 
three or four years afterwards, when Dr. Thur- 
ston himself was summoned to another world, 
to meet all the patients who had gone thither 
before him, his last will and testament also 
contained a passage which wo must quote, and 
which ran as follows: -“In bequeathing my 
valuable collection of books to that philan- 
thropic institution which I and a certain rever- 
ed friend of mine (recently dead) had the 
honour and the happiness of founding, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that even if no 
such name as that of Dr. Thurston had been 
associated with the establishment of that insti- 
tution, it would nevertheless have arisen into 
existence all the same, from the humanity as 
well as the unparalleled talent of that dear 
deceased friend Dr. Copperas.” 

Sir Rolando and Lady Tasli managed to live 
on pretty comfortable terms with each other. 

1 he}’ had a large family of children, all of whom 
•vere the exact image of the redoubtable oflicer 
himself, with the single exception of the eldest 
soil, who bore so striking a resemblance to the 
Prince Regent that all friends and acquain- 
tances frequently alluded to the circumstance, 
no doubt with congratulatory “intention, as if 
it vere a remarkable honour to have the linea- 
ments of a member of the royal race reflected 
in the features of a scion of a private family. 
But whenever the coincidence was mentioned 
at the dinner-table, Sir Rolando Tash invariab- 
ly filled a large tumbler to the brim and tossed 
it down his capacious throat — -while Lady Tash 
was as constantly seized with a sudden fit of 
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sneezing or counting, which compelled her to ( 
apnlv her handkerchief to her face. ; 3 

Lilian Ealkin remained abroad for three or , s 
foil! - years after the catastrophe of Dover Cliffs, ; 
handsomely provided for, in a. peenrrary sense, ! i 
by the bounty of her friends in England. .At ; i 
the expiration of that time a sudden longing j ' 
took her to return to her native land: but j 
• while on her way hither, she was seized with a j : 
sudden illness at Calais, where she breathed her . 
last. Her remains are intered in the cemetry | 
outside the walls of the town. j 

Mr. Lawrence Sampson retained his post as ! 
Chief Officer at Bow Street, for some years \ 
after the period of which our narrative has j 
treated ; and when he retired it was to settle 
down in a neat little villa at Clapton, and enjoy 
the remainder of his existence in the company 
of a pretty wife and with the aid of the 
handsome competence he had acquired during 
many years of bustle and activity. 

The reader will not have forgotten a certain 
Mrs. Mai pas, who had the honour of passing 
one m' ght with the Prince Regent at Carlton 
House ; and therefore, as this lady has re- 
ceived such special mention in our narrative, 
it may he as well to state what afterwards 
became of her. Thouehshe went into mourn- 
ing for her husband the Colonel, when the 
news cf his death reached her, yet she did not 
particularly grieve for his loss : and precisely 
one year afterwards she was persuaded by- 
Alderman Tubbs, corn-cbandler and spectacle 
maker (the latter denomination alluding to the 
particular Company to which he belonged) to 
proceed with him to the altar. Although some 
thirty years older than herself, with a very red 
•nose and somewhat drunken in his habits as 
well as snuffy-looking on. the front of his shirt, 
— yet being immensely iich and next in rota- 
tion for the honours of the Mayoralty, the 
lady could not do otherwise than consent to 
change her name from the aristocratic one of 
Mai pas to.the Jess euphonious one of Tubbs : 
and as the newspapers some time afterwards 
declared, “ she fulfilled the high and difficult 
post of Lady Mayoress with a mingled dig- j 
pity and affability which must long dwell in 
the memory of the citizens of London.” It 
chanced, too, that during the Mayoralty-, an 
address had to be presented to the Prince 
Regent, on which occasion the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon her worthy 
husband ; and thenceforth were they known 
as Sir Jacob and Lady Tubbs. From all we 
bave ever learnt, she made an excellent wife 
for the worthy civic functionary- : but when, 
in tender moments of confidence speaking of 
past events, we believe that she somehow or 
another always forrot to mention the roman- 
tic little adventure which for one night had 
made her the bedfellow of a Prince. 

Mrs. Emmerson and Arabella sank down 
into the deepest poverty ; and wlien they 
I applied to their friends and acquaintances of 


better days, they experienced the cruellest 
rebuffs. For about three years they bad a 
sad battle with the world, earning a precarious 
livelihood by needle- woi’k, and often experi- 
encing tbs direst need. Few however who 
had known them in better times, and who 
were now acquainted with their distress, pitied 
them in their latter position ; for when living 
in a mansion and rolling in their carriage at 
( "lapham. they had given themselves such airs 
and behaved with so much hauteur and arrog- 
ance. that their’s was the very pride which 
according to poetic justice should experience a 
fall. At the end of the third year of misery-, 
however, they received a visit from Mr. Theo- 
dore Varian, who shed tears on contemplating 
the picture of distress which their abode and 
their own personal appearance presented to 
his view. He told them that times had altered 
v. ith him, and that fortune bad. so far smiled 
upon his industry as to enable him to supply a 
hundred pounds for their immediate wants, and 
to promise fifty- pounds a year for the future. 
Having thus explained himself, he did not 
wait to be thanked, but hurried away pro- 
foundly affected. 

Theodore had become the husband of Mary 
Owen, and a partner in the great mercantile 
firm of Chapman and Co. He had settled in 
London, after having for some time ably con- 
ducted the branch-establishment at Geneva.; 
and as riches accumulated around him, and his 
name grew associated with many noble deeds 
of benevolence and charity, seldom did it 
occur to any one who knew bim to pause and 
ask “ whether there were not some queer 
thing formerly- attached to his character ?" He 
has proved a good husband and a fond, father, 
— Mary making him an excellent wife, and 
beiiig quoted by ell their friends as a pattern- 
mother. There are times when Mr. Varian 
looks back with sorrow and remorse upon the 
bitterness with which he pursued Emmerson to 
the scaffold : but the stings of conscience are 
deprived of nearly- all their poignancy when he 
thinks of the atonement which he endeavoured 
to make towards the window and orphan 
daughter whom Emmerson had left behind. 

Lord and Lady feackville have religiously 
fulfilled the determination they made, on 

■ abandoning a Court life, and have ever since 
' devoted themselves to domestic enjoyments. 
r They have never allowed the transactions of 
i the past to intrude upon, their minds in such a 
; way as to render them distant and cool to each 
; other ; and though that sublime confidence 
, and that exquisite delicacy of feeling which 
f are the elements of pure love, can form no part 
r of the bond linking them together, yet a very 

■ sincere friendship exists between them— and it 
l may even be called a love after their own 

fashion. Besides, Sackville has ever been proud 
1 of his splendid wife ; and she has all along 
- entertained a similar feeling in respect to her 
: handsome husband : and thus, all things con- 
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sidered, they have lived and still live on hap- 
pily, comfortably, and - sociably enough . to- 
gether. That Lady Sackville has remained 
faithful to her duty as a wife ever since her 
retirement from Court, is beyond all suspicion; 
and that Horace at the same time settled down 
into habits equally steady, is likewise certain. 
They have no children; but, jon that verj' ac- 
count, have exhibited the most devoted attach- 
ment to their nephews and nieces, as well as to 
the offspring of Mr. and Mrs. Yarian, who are 
frequent visitors at the country residence which 
they purchased and where they habitually re- 
side. We may add that from the day on which 
she quitted Carlton House, Lady Sackville 
never again beheld the Prince .liege "t, and 
though at first he wrote her several letters, it 
was always her husband that answered them. 

We have just spoken of certain nephews and 
nieces towards whom Lord and Lady Sackville 
were much attached : • the reader has doubtless 
already guessed that these were the children 
that blessed the union of the young Marquis 
of Leveson with the charming and well-beloved 
Louisa. Such was the case. Never has the 
world known a happier j.air than our noble- 
hearted hero and our gentle heroine. From 
the day of their marriage down to the present 
time (for they are still alive, with a splendid 
family grown up around them) not a care has 
disturbed' their felicity — not a cloud has dark- 
ened the pathway of their existence. In _ them 
virtue has beeu well rewarded ; and in the 
conduct of their sons and daughters, do they 
tehold the bright reflection of their own ex- 
ample. 

We said that not a single care has intervened 
to mar their happiness : we should however 
qualify the assertion by stating that there was 
one incident of sorrow which occurred a few 
years after their marriage— and this was the 
death of the excellent Miss Stanley. But that 
worthy aunt departed not this life ere she had 
fondled three or four of her niece’s children in 
her arms ; and as her earthly career had been 


characterized by every virtue, so was her death- 
bed attended by -every consolatory and tran- 
quillizing influence. 

Sir Douelas and Lady Huntingdon have 
likewise been supremely happy in the marriage 
state ; and when in the first years of their 
union the Baronet beheld his beautiful wife 
radiant with smiles, and when.ke dandled upon 
his knees the two blooming boys with which 
she presented him, he could not help looking 
back in surprise and amazement upon the ear- 
lier portion of his life, wondering that he had 
ever been able to find satisfaction or pleasure 
in the paths of dissipation. He often . laughed 
too when worthy Mrs. Baines, who retained 
the place of housekeeper until the day of her 
death, reminded him with a jocular air that; 
“after all said and done, it was she herself who 
had first given him the hint that Ariadne would 
make him a most excellent ■wife.” And the 
good woman’s prophecy has been fulfilled to 
the letter. 

We have now brought our narrative to a con- 
clusion. Some of our readers, perhaps, might 
wish us to enter fully into all the persecutions 
and sufferings which the Princess of Wales con- 
tinued to endure, until the day of her death, at 
the hands of her inhuman and remorseless hus- 
band: but those are matters which can be 
perused in any impartial history, to which 
sources must we refer the inquirer for farther 
information upon the fubject. We have now 
done with the vile and profligate career of that 
injured Princess’s husband, and do not purpose 
to follow him in his misdeeds and debaucheries 
when be occupied the throne by the title, of 
George IY. But inasmuch as there “are in- 
cidents of the succeeding reigns which seem, to, 
furnish ample food for our pen, and to promise 
a renewed interest for the reader who is inclined 
to follow us through such investigation, we con- 
clude our present narrative' by inviting atten- 
tion to a Third Senes of the “ Mysteries or 
tiik Court or Loxdon. 
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